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LIFE  OF  WALLER 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


i!iDMTJND  Waller  was  bom  on  the  third  of  March,  l605,  at  Colshnl  in  Ilert- 
fordshire.  His  father  was  Robert  Waller,  esquve,  of  AgmoDclcshani  in  Ruckingliam- 
shire,  whose  family  was  origioally  a  branch  of  the  Kentish  Wallers;  and  his  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  John  Han^)deny  of  Hampden  in  the  siUne  county,  and  sister  to  Hamp- 
den, the  zealot  of  rebellion. 

His  father  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  but  left  him  a  yearly  income  of  three 
thousand  6ve  hundred  pounds ;  which>  rating  together  the  value  of  money  and  the  cus- 
toms of  life,  we  may  reckon  more  tlian  equivalent  to  ten  thousyid  at  the  present  time. 

He  was  educated^  by  the  care  of  his  mother,  at  Eaton ;  and  removed  atYeruard  lo 
King's  College  in  Cambridge.  He  was  sent  to  parliament  in  his  eighteenth,  if  not  hi  his 
fixteentli  year,  and  frequented  the  court  of  James  the  First,  where  he  heard  a  very  re- 
markable conversation,  which  tlic  writer  of  the  Life  prefixed  to  his  Works,  who  seems 
to  have  been  well  informed  of  facts,  though  he  may  sometimes  err  in  chronology,  has 
delivered  as  indubitably  certain. 

*'  He  found  Dr.  Andrews,  bbhop  of  Wuichester,  and  Dr.  Neale,  bishop  of  Durham, 
staDding  behind  his  majesty's  chair;  and  there  happened  something  extraordinary ,** 
continues  this  writer,  '^  in  the  conversation  those  prelates  had  with  the  king,  on  which 
Ur.  Waller  did  often  reflect.     His  majesty  asked  the  bishops,  *  My  lords,  cannot  I 
take  my  subjects'  money  when  I  want  it,  without  all  this  formality  of  parliament?'  The 
bishop  of  Durham  readily  answered,  '  God  forbid,  sir,  but  you  should :  you  are  the 
breath  of  our  nostrils/    Whereupon  the  king  turned,  and  said  to  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, •  Well,  my  lord,  what  say  you  ?'— *  Su*,'  replied  the  bishop,  '  I  have  no  skill 
to  judge  of*  parliamentary  cases/    Tlie  king  answered,  *  No  put-offs,  my  lord ;  an- 
»wer  me  presently.' — '  Then,  sir,'  said  he,  *  I  think  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  take  my  bro- 
ther Neale's  money;  for  he  oflfers  it.'    Mr.  Waller  said,  tlie  company  was  pleased  with  . 
this  answer,  and  the  wit  of  it  seemed  to  aflfect  the  king ;  for,  a  certain  lord  coming  iu 
»ooo  after,  his  miyesty  cried  out,  *  Oh,  my  lord,  they  say  you  lig  with  my  lady.' — *  No, 
%'  says  hb  lordship  in  confusion  ;  *  but  I  like  her  company,  because  she  has  so  much 
wiL' — *  Why  then,'  says  the  king,  *  do  you  not  lig  with  my  lord  of  Winchester  there?"' 

Waller's  pohtical  and  poetical  life  began  nearly  together.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he 
Wrote  the  poem,  that  appears  first  in  his  works,  on  the  Prince's  Escape  at  St.  Andero  : 
apiece  which  justifies  the  observation  made  by  one  of  his  editors,  that  he  attained,  by 
t  felicity  like  instinct,  a  style,  which  perliaps  will  never  be  obsolete  ;  and  that,  *'  were 
^  to  judge  only  by  the  wording,  we  could  not  know  what  was  wrote  at  twenty,  and 
^hat  a  fovrscore."    His  versification  wa^  m  his,  firakt  essay,  itudU  '4$  \l  ^VV^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
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last  performance.    By  the  perusal  of  Fairfax's  translation  of  Tasso,  to  which,  as  Dry — 
den'  relates,  he  confessed  himself  indebted  for  the  smoothness  of  his  numbers,  and  by 
his  own  nicety  of  observation,  he  had  already  formed  such  a  system  of  metrical  harmony^ 
as  he  never  afterwards  much  needed,  or  much  endeavoured,  to  improve.    Denham  cor — 
rected  his  numbers  by  experience,  and  gained  ground  gradually  upon  the  ruggednes^ 
of  his  age ;  but  what  was  acquired  by  Denham  was  inherited  by  Waller. 

The  next  poem,  of  which  the  subject  seems  to  fix  the  time,  is  supposed  by  Mr. 
Fenton  to  be  tlie  Address  to  the  Queen,  which  he  considers  as  congratulating  her 
arrival,  in  Wallers  twentieth  year.  He  is  apparently  mbtaken ;  for  the  mention  of  the 
nation's  obligations  to  her  frequent  pregnancy  proves,  that  it  was  written  when  she  had . 
brought  many  children.  We  have  therefore  no  date  of  any  other  poetical  production 
before  that  which  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  occasioned ;  the  steadiness 
with  which  the  king  received  the  news  in  tlie  chapel  deserved  indeed  to  be  rescued 
4rom  oblivion. 

Neither  of  these  pieces,  that  seem  to  carry  their  own  dates,  could  have  been  the  sudden 
effusion  of  fancy.  In  tlie  verses  on  the  Princes  Escape,  the  prediction  of  his  marriage 
with  the  princess  of  France  must  have  been  written  af^er  the  event ;  in  the  other,  the 
promises  of  the  king's  kindness  to  the  descendants  of  Buckingham,  which  could  not 
be  properly  praised  till  it  had  appeared  by  its  effects,  show,  that  time  was  taken  for 
revision  and  improvement  It  b  not  known  that  they  were  published  till  they  appeared 
long  afterward  with  other  poems. 

Waller  was  not  one  of  those  idolaters  of  praise,  who  cultirate  their  minds  at  the 
expense  o^*  tlieir  fortunes.  Rich  as  he  was  by  inheritance,  he  took  care  early  to  grow 
richer,  by  marrying  Mrs.  Banks,  a  great  heiress  in  the  city,  whom  tlie  interest  of  the 
court  was  employed  to  obtain  for  Mr.  Crofb.  Having  brought  him  a  son,  who  died 
young,  and  a  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Dormer  of  Oxfordshurc, 
she  died  in  child-bed,  and  kit  him  a  widower  of  about  five-and-twenty ,  gay  and  wealthy, 
to  please  himself  with  another  marriage. 

Being  too  young  to  resist  beauty,  and  probably  too  vain  to  think  himself  resbtible, 
he  fixed  his  heart,  perhaps  half  fondly  and  half  ambitiously,  upon  the  lady  Dorothea 
Sidney,  eldest  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  whom  he  courted  by  all  the  poetry  in 
which  Sachanssa  b  celebrated :  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  appellation  ofsttgar^ 
and  implies,  if  it  means  any  tiling,  a  spiritless  mildness,  and  dull  good-nature,  such  at 
excites  rather  tenderness  than  esteem,  and  such  as,  though  always  treated  with  kindness, 
is  never  honoured  or  admired. 

Yet  he  describes  Sacharissa  as  a  subUme  predominating  beauty,  of  lofty  charms,  and 
imperious  influence,  on  whom  he  looks  with  amazement  rather  than  fondness,  whose 
cliains  he  wislies,  though  m  vain,  to  break,  and  whose  presence  is  wine  that  in/lames 
to  madtuM. 

His  acquaintance  with  this  high-bom  dame  gave  wit  no  opportunity  of  boasting  its 
influence ;  she  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  powers  of  verse,  but  rejected  his  addresses^ 
it  b  said,  with  disdain,  and  drove  him  away  to  solace  hb  disappouitment  with  Amoret 
or  Phillb.  She  married  in  l639  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  died  at  Newberry  in  the 
king's  cause ;  and,  in  her  old  age,  meeting  somewhere  with  W^aller,  asked  him,  whea 
he  would  again  write  such  verses  upon  her:  '^  When  you  are  as  young,  madam,"  said 
hf,  "  and  as  handsome  as  you  were  then.'' 

'  Preimce  to  his  Fables.    Dr,  J. 
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In  this  part  of  hu  life  it  was  that  he  was  known  to  Clarendon,  among  the  rest  of  the 
men  who  were  eminent  in  that  age  for  genius  and  literature ;  but  known  so  httle  to  his 
advantage^  that  they  who  read  his  character  will  not  much  condemn  Sacharissa,  that 
she  did  not  descend  from  her  rank  to  his  embraces,  nor  tlibik  every  excellence  com- 
prised ui  wit. 

The  lady  was,  indeed,  inexorable ;  but  his  uncommon  qualifications,  though  they 
had  no  power  upon  her,  recommended  him  to  the  scholars  and  statesmen ;  and  un- 
doubtedly many  beauties  of  that  time,  however  they  might  receive  his  love,  were  proud 
of  his  praises.  Who  they  were,  whom  he  dignifies  with  poetical  names,  camiot  now 
be  known.  Amoret,  according  to  Mr.  Fenton,  was  the  lady  Sopliia  Murray.  Perhaps 
by  traditions  preserved  in  families  more  may  be  discovered. 

From  the  verses  written  at  Penshurst,  it  has  been  collected,  that  he  diverted  his  disap- 
pointment by  a  voyage ;  and  his  biographers,  from  his  poem  on  the  Whales,  think  it  not 
improbable  that  he  visited  the  Bermudas ;  but  it  seems  much  more  likely,  that  he  shoukl 
amuse  himself  with  forming  an  imaginary  scene,  than  that  so  important  an  incident,  as 
a  visit  to  America,  should  have  been  left  floating  in  conjectural  probability.  . 

FVom  his  twenty-eighth  to  his  thirty-fifth  year,  he  wrote  his  pieces  on  the  reduction  of 
Salfee;  on  the  Reparation  of  St.  Paul's;  to  the  King  on  his  Navy;  the  panegyric  on 
the  Qoeen  Mother;  the  two  poems  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  and  perhaps  others, 
of  which  the  time  csmnot  be  discovered.  4 

When  he  had  lost  all  hopes  of  Sacharissa,  he  looked  round  him  for  an  easier  con- 
quest, and  gained  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Bresse,  or  Breaux.  The  time  of  his  mar- 
riage is  not  exactly  known.  It  has  not  been  discovered  that  this  wife  was  won  by  his 
poetry ;  nor  is  any  thii^  told  of  her,  but  that  she  brought  him  many  children.  He 
donbtless  praised  some  whom  he  would  have  been  afraid  to  marry,  and  perhaps  married 
one  whom  be  would  have  been  ashamed  to  praise.  Many  qualities  contribute  to  do- 
mestic happiness,  upon  which  poetry  has  no  colours  to  bestow ;  and  many  airs  and 
sallies  may  delight  imagination,  which  he  who  flatters  them  never  can  approve.  Hiere 
are  charms  made  only  for  distant  admiration.    No  spectacle  is  nobler  than  a  blaze. 

Of  this  wife  his  biographers  have  recorded,  that  she  gave  him  five  sons  and  eight 
daughters. 

During  the  long  interval  of  parliament,  he  is  represented  as  living  among  those  with 
whom  it  was  most  honourable  to  converse,  and  enjoying  an  exuberant  fortune  with  that 
independence  and  liberty  of  speech  and  conduct  which  wealth  ought  always  to  produce. 
He  was  however  consklered  as  the  kinsman  of  Hampden,  and  was  therefore  supposed 
by  the  courtiers  not  to  favour  them. 

When  the  parliament  was  called  ui  l640,  it  appeared  tliat  Waller's  political  cliaracter 
had  not  been  mist^en.  The  king's  demand  of  a  supply  produced  one  of  those  noisy 
speeches  which  disaflTection  and  discontent  regularly  dictate;  a  speech  fifled  with  hyper- 
boUcal  complaints  of  imaginary  grievances:  "  They,"  says  he,  "  wlio  think  themselves 
aheady  undone,  can  never  apprehend  themselves  in  danger;  and  they  who  have  nothing 
left  can  never  give  freely."  Political  tnith  is  equally  in  danger  from  tlie  praises  of 
courtiers,  and  the  exclamations  of  patriots. 

He  then  proceeds  to  rail  at  the  clergy,  being  sure  at  that  time  of  a  £ivourable  au- 
dioice.  His  topic  is  such  as  will  always  serve  its  purpose ;  an  accusation  of  acting  and 
pleaching  only  for  preferment:  and  he  exhorts  the  commqm  c^refuUj/ \q  provide  {i>r 
^nfir  protection  aj^ainst  Pulpit  Law. 
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li  always  gratifies  ruriosity  to  trace  a  sentiment.  Waller  has  in  his  speech  quo 
Hooker  in  one  passage ;  and  in  another  has  copied  him,  without  quoting.  **  Religion/  '^ 
.lays  Waller,  *'  ought  to  be  the  first  tiling  in  our  purpose  and  desires ;  but  that  which  i^ 
first  in  dignity  is  not  al\vays  to  precede  in  order  of  time ;  for  well-being  supposes  ^ 
being ;  and  the  first  impediment  which  men  naturally  endeavour  to  remove  is  the  wanH 
of  those  things  without  which  they  cannot  subsist.  God  first  assigned  unto  Adam  main — 
tenance  of  hte,  and  gave  him  a  title  to  the  rest  of  the  creatures  before  he  appointed  ik. 
law  to  observe." 

^*  God  first  assigned  Adam,"  says  Hooker,  ''  maintenance  of  life,  and  then  appointe<F 
him  a  law  to  observe. — ^True  it  b,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  must  be  the  first  thing  in 
our  purpose  and  desires ;  but  inasmuch  as  a  righteous  life  presupposeth  life,  inasmucb 
as  to  live  virtuously  it  b  impossible,  except  we  live ;  therefore  the  first  impediment 
which  naturally  we  endeavour  to  remove  is  penury,  and  want  of  things  without  which 
we  cannot  live."    Book  1.  Sect.  9. 

The  speecli  is  vehement ;  but  the  great  position,  that  grievances  ought  to  be  redressed 
l>efore  supplies  are  granted,  is  agreeable  enougli  to  law  and  reason :  nor  was  Waller, 
If  his  biographer  may  be  credited,  such  an  enemy  to  tlie  king,  as  not  to  wish  his  dis- 
tresses lightened ;  for  he  relates,  <*  that  the  king  sent  particularly  to  Waller,  to  second 
his  demand  of  some  subsidies  to  pay  off  tlie  army ;  and  sir  Henry  Vane  objecting  against 
first  voting  a  supply,  because  the  king  would  not  accept  unless  it  came  up  to  his  pro- 
portion, Mr.  Waller  spoke  earnestly  to  sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  comptroller  of  the  house- 
hold, to  save  his  master  from  the  effects  of  so  bold  a  falsity :  '  for,'  he  said,  *  I  am 
but  a  country  gentleman,  and  cannot  pretend  to  know  tlie  king's  mind  :'  but  sir  Thomas 
durst  not  contradict  the  secretary ;  and  his  son,  the  earl  of  St.  Alban's,  afterwards  told 
Mr.  Waller,  that  his  father's  cowanlice  ruined  the  king.'' 

In  the  Long  Parliament,  which,  unhappily  for  the  nation,  met  Nov.  3,  l640.  Waller 
represented  Agmondesham  the  third  time ;  and  was  considered  by  the  discontented 
party  as  a  man  sufficiently  trusty  an<t  acrimonious  to  be  employed  in  managing  the  pro- 
secution of  judge  Crawley,  for  his  opinion  in  favour  of  sliip-money ;  and  his  speech 
shows,  that  he  did  not  disappomt  their  expectations.  He  was  probably  the  more  ardent, 
as  his  uncle  Hampden  bad  been  particularly  engaged  in  the  <lispute,  and,  by  a  sentence 
which  seems  generally  to  be  tliought  unconstitutional,  particularly  injured. 

He  was  not  however  a  bigot  to  his  party,  nor  adopted  all  their  opinions.  When  the 
great  question,  whether  episcopacy  ought  to  be  abolished,  was  debated,  he  spoke 
against  the  innovation  so  coolly,  so  reasonably,  and  so  firmly,  that  it  is  not  ^  ithout 
great  injury  to  his  name  that  his  speech,  which  was  as  follows,  has  been  hitherto  omitted 
in  his  works  \    . 

'*  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  sense  of  what  this  nation  had  suffered  from  the 
present  bishops  hath  produced  these  complaints ;  and  the  apprehensions  men  have  of 
suffering  the  like  in  time  to  come  make  so  many  desire  the  taking  away  of  episcopacy : 
but  I  conceive  it  is  possible,  that  we  may  not  now  take  a  right  measure  of  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  their  petitions;  for,  whentliey  subscribed  them,  the  bishops  were  armed 
with  a  dangerous  commission  of  making  new  canons,  imposing  new  oaths,  and  the  like  ; 
but  now  we  have  disarmed  them  of  that  power.    These  petitioners  lately  did  look  upon 

■  This  speech  has  been  retrieved,  from  a  f>aper  printed  at  that  time,  by  the  writers  of  the  Parliamentary 
History.    Dr,  J. 
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^pocopaqr  as  a  beast  armed  with  h^rns  and  claws ;  but  now  that  we  hare  cut  and  pared 
(item  (and  may,  if  we  see  cause,  yet  reduce  it  into  narrower  bounds)  it  may,  perhaps^ 
be  more  agreeable.  Howsoever,  if  they  be  still  in  passion,  it  becomes  us  soberly  to 
consider  the  right  use  and  antiquity  thereof;  and  not  to  comply  furtlier  with  a  general 
desiie,  than  may  stand  with  a  general  good. 

''  We  have  already  showed,  that  episcopacy  and  the  evils  thereof  are  mingled  tik6 
water  and  oil ;  we  have  also,  in  part,  severed  tliem ;  but  I  believe  you  will  find,  that 
our  laws  and  the  present  government  of  tlie  church  are  miugled  like  wine  and  water ; 
so  iosepaiabk,  that  the  abrogation  of,  at  leasts  a  hundred  of  our  laws  is  desired  in  these 
petitioiis.  I  have  often  heard  a  noble  answer  of  the  lords  commended  in  this  house, 
to  a  proposition  of  like  nature,  but  of  less  consequence ;  they  gave  no  otlicr  reason  of 
their  refusal  but  this,  Nolumus  leges  AngUa:  mutare:  it  was  the  liishops  >vho  so 
answered  then ;  and  it  would  become  the  dignity  and  wisdom  of  this  house  to  answer 
the  people  now,  with  a  noiumua  mutare, 

"  I  see  some  are  moved  with  a  number  of  hands  against  the  bishops;  which,  I  con- 
fess, rather  indines  me  to  theu*  defence ;  for  I  look  upon  episcopacy  as  a  counterscarp^ 
or  ootwork ;  which  if  it  be  taken  by  this  assault  of  the  people,  and  withal  this  mystery 
ooce  revealed.  That  we  must  deny  them  nothing  when  they  ask  it  thus  in  troops,  we 
may,  m  the  nent  place,  have  as  hard  a  task  to  defend  our  property,  as  we  have  lately 
had  to  recover  it  from  the  prerogative.  If,  by  multiplying  hands  and  petitions,  they 
prevail  for  an  equality  in  things  ecclesiastical,  the  next  demand  perhaps  may  be  lex 
agrarian  the  like  equality  iu  things  temporal. 

"  The  Roman  story  tells  us,  '  That  when  the  people  began  to  flock  about  the  senate^ 
and  were  more  curious  to  direct  and  know  what  was  done  than  to  obey,  that  common- 
wealth soon  came  to  ruin :  their  legem  rogare  grew  quickly  to  be  a  legem  f err e :  and 
afier,  when  their  legions  had  found  that  they  could  make  a  dictator,  they  never  suf- 
fered the  senate  to  have  a  voice  any  more  in  such  election.' 

''  If  these  great  innovations  proceed,  I  shall  cx|)ect  a  flat  and  level  iu  learning  too, ' 
as  well  as  in  church-preferments:  Honosalit  arteu.  And  though  it  l>e  true,  that  grave 
and  pious  men  do  study  for  learning-sake,  and  embrace  virtue  for  itself;  yet  it  is  true^ 
that  youth,  which  is  the  season  when  learning  is  gotten,  is  not  without  ambition;  nor 
will  ever  take  pains  to  excel  in  any  thing,  when  there  is  not  some  hope  of  excelling 
others  in  reward  and  dignity. 

^'  There  are  two  reasons  chiefly  alleged  against  our  church-govcnimcnt. 

"  First,  Scripture,  which,  as  some  men  think,  points  out  another  fonn. 

**  Second,  The  abuses  of  the  present  superiors. 

^  For  Scripture,  I  will  not  dispute  it  in  this  place ;  but  I  am  confident,  that,  whenever 
an  equal  division  of  lands  and  goods  shall  be  desired,  there  will  be  as  many  places  in 
Scripture  found  out,  which  seem  to  favour  that,  as  there  are  now  alleged  against  tlie 
pidai^  or  preferment  of  the  church.  And  as  for  abuses,  where  you  are  now  in  the 
remoDStFance  told  what  this  and  that  poor  man  hath  suflfered  by  the  bishops,  you  may 
be  presented  with  a  thousand  instances  of  poor  men  that  have  received  hard  measure 
from  their  landlords ;  and  of  worldly  goods  abused,  to  tlie  injury  of  others,  and  dis- 
advantage of  the  owners. 

"  And  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  humble  motion  is,  Tliat  we  may  settle  men  s 
minds  herein ;  and,  by  a  question,  declare  our  resolution,  to  reform^  that  is,  noi  to 
'dboluht  episcopacy J^ 
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It  cannot  but  be  wished,  that  he,  who  could  ^ak  in  this  manner^  had  been  able  tm 
act  with  spirit  and  uniformity. 

When  the  commons  began  to  set  the  royal  authority  at  open  defiance,  Waller  is  said  to 
have  withdrawn  from  the  house,  and  to  have  returned  with  the  king's  permission ;  and, 
when  the  king  set  up  his  standard,  he  seut  him  a  thousand  broad-pieces.  He  continued, 
however,  to  sit  iu  the  rebellious  conventicle ;  "  but  spoke,"  says  Clarendon,  "  with 
great  sharpness  and  freedom,  which,  now  there  was  no  danger  of  being  outvoted,  wis 
not  restrained,  and  therefore  used  a^  an  argument  against  those  who  were  gone  upon 
pretence,  that  they  were  not  suffered  to  deliver  their  opinion  freely  in  the  house^  which 
could  not  be  believed,  when  all  men  knew  what  hberty  Mr.  Waller  took,  and  spoke 
every  day  with  impunity  against  the  sense  and  proceedings  of  the  house." 

Waller,  as  he  continued  to  sit,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  nominated  by  the  par- 
liament to  treat  with  the  king  at  Oxford ;  an(l  when  tliey  were  presented,  the  king 
said  to  him,  *'  Though  you  are  the  last,  you  are  not  tlie  lowest  nor  the  least  in  my 
favour."  Whitlock,  who,  being  another  of  tlie  commissioners,  was  witness  of  this 
kindness,  imputes  it  to  the  king's  knowledge  of  the  plot,  in  which  Waller  q>peared 
afterwards  to  have  been  engaged  against  th^  parliament  Fenton,  with  equal  proba- 
bility, believes,  that  thb  attempt  to  promote  the  royal  cause  arose  from  his  sensibility  of 
the  kings  tenderness.  Whitlock  says  nothing  of  liis  behaviour  at  Oxford  :  he  was  sent 
with  several  others  to  add  pomp  to  the  commission,  but  was  not  one  of  those  to  whom 
the  trust  of  treating  was  imparted. 

The  engagement,  known  by  the  name  of  Waller's  I^ot,  was  soon  afterwards  dis- 
covered. Waller  had  a  brother-in-law,  Tomkyns,  who  was  clerk  of  the  queen's  coun- 
cil, and  at  the  same  time  had  a  very  numerous  acquaintance,  and  great  influence,  m 
the  city.  Waller  and  he,  conversing  with  great  confidence,  told  both  tlieir  own  secrets 
and  tliose  of  their  friends ;  and,  surveying  the  wide  extent  of  their  conversation,  ima- 
gmed,  that  they  found  in  the  majority  of  all  ranks  great  disapprobation  of  the  violence 
of  the  commons,  and  unwillbgness  to  continue  the  war.  They  knew,  that  many  favoured 
the  king,  whose  fear  concealed  their  loyalty ;  and  many  desired  peace,  though  they 
durst  not  op)K)se  the  clamour  for  war ;  and  they  imagined,  that,  if  those  who  had  these 
good  intentions  could  be  mformed  of  their  own  strength,  and  enabled  by  intelligence  to 
act  together,  they  might  overpower  the  fiiry  of  sedition,  by  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  ordinance  for  the  twentieth  |)art,  and  the  other  taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  the 
rebel  army,  and  by  uniting  great  numbers  in  a  petition  for  peace.  They  proceeded 
with  great  caution.  Three  only  met  in  one  place,  and  no  man  was  allowed  to  impart 
the  plot  to  more  than  two  others;  so  that,  if  any  should  be  suspected  or  seized,  more 
than  three  could  not  be  endangered. 

Lord  Conway  joined  in  the  design,  and.  Clarendon  imagines,  incidentally  mingled, 
as  he  was  a  soldier,  some  martial  hopes  or  projects,  which  however  were  only  mentioned, 
the  main  design  being  to  bring  the  loyal  inhabitants  to  the  knowledge  of  each  other ; 
for  which  purpose  there  was  to  be  af^inted  one  in  every  district,  ^o  distingubh  the 
friends  of  the  king,  tlie  adherents  to  the  parliament,  and  the  neutrals.  How  far  they 
proceeded  does  not  appear ;  the  result  of  their  enquiry,  as  Pym  declared  \  was,  that 
within  the  walls,  for  one  that  was  for  the  royalists,  there  were  three  against  them  ;  but 
that  without  the  walls,  for  one  that  was  against  them,  there  were  five  for  them.  Whe- 
ther this  was  said  from  knowledge  or  guess  was  perhaps  never  inquired. 

5  Parliamentary.  Ilistory,  roU  xii.    Dr.  J. 
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ItistheopiBion  of  Clarendon,  that  in  Waller's  plan  no  violence  or  sangoinary  re- 
iBtanoe  was  comprised ;  that  he  intended  only  to  abate  the  confidence  of  the  rebels  by 
public  declarations,  and  to  weaken  then:  power  by  an  opposition  to  new  supplies.  This, 
D  calmer  times,  and  more  than  this,  is  done  without  fear ;  but  such  was  the  acrimony 
if  tlie  commons^  that  no  method  of  obstructing  them  was  safe. 

Aboat  this  time  another  design  was  formed  by  sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  a  man  of  loyalty 
at  deserves  perpetual  remembrance :  when  he  was  a  merchant  m  the  city,  he  gave 
id  procured  tlie  king,  in  his  exigencies,  an  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and,  when  he 
19  driven  from  the  Exchange,  raised  a  regiment,  and  commanded  it 
Sir  Nicholas  flattered  himself  with  an  opmion,  that  some  provocation  would  so  much 
aqiierate,  or  some  opportunity  so  much  encourage,  the  king^s  friends  in  the  city,  that 
ey  would  break  out  in  open  resistance,  and  would  then  want  only  a  lawful  standard, 
d  an  authorised  conunander;  and  extorted  from  the  king,  whose  judgment  too  fre- 
icDtly  yielded  to  importunity,  a  commission  of  array,  directed  to  such  as  he  tliought 
oper  to  nominate,  which  was  sent  to  London  by  the  lady  Aubigney.  Slie  knew  not 
bat  die  carried,  but  was  to  deliver  it  on  the  communication  qf  a  certain  token  which 
r  Nichblas  imparted. 

TUs  eommission  could  be  only  intended  to  lie  ready  till  the  time  should  require  it 
'o  have' attempted  to  raise  any  forces  would  have  been  certain  destruction;  it  could 
e  of  use  only  when  the  forces  should  appear..  This  was,  however,  an  act  prepara- 
Diy  to  martial  Hostility.  Crispe  would  undoubtedly  have  put  an  end  to  the  session  of 
ariiament,  had  hb  strength  been  equal  to  his  zeal ;  and  out  of  the  design  of  Crispe, 
rfakh  involved  very  little  danger,  and  that  of  Waller,  which  was  an  act  purely  civil, 
hey  compounded  a  horrid  and  dreadful  plot. 

The  discovery  of  Waller's  design  is  variously  related.  In  Clarendon's  History  it 
s  told,  that  a  servant  of  Tomkyns,  lurking  behind  the  hangings  when  his  master  was  in 
inference  with  Waller,  heard  enough  to  qualify  him  for  an  informer,  and  carried  his 
otelligence  to  Pym.  A  manuscript,  quoted  in  the  Life  of  Waller,  relates,  that  <^  he 
ras  betrayed  by  hb  sister  Price,  and  her  presbyterian  chaplain  Mr.  Goode,  who  stole 
ome  of  his  papers ;  and,  if  he  had  not  strangely  dreamed  the  night  before  that  his 
ister  had  betrayed  him,  and  thereupon  burnt  the  rest  of  his  papers  by  the  fire  that 
ras  in  his  chimney,  he  had  certainly  lost  his  Ufe  by  it."  The  question  cannot  be 
leaded.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  beheve,  that  tlie  men  in  power,  receiving  intelligence 
rom  the  sister,  would  employ  the  servant  of  Tomkyns  to  listen  at  the  conference,  that 
bey  might  avoid  an  act  so  offensive  as  that  of  destroying  the  brother  by  the  sister's 
!Stiniony. 

The  plot  was  published  in  the  most  terrific  manner. 

On  the  3l8tof  May  (l643),  at  a  solemn  fast,  when  they  were  listening  to  the  ser* 
Hon,  a  messenger  entered  the  church,  and  communicated  his  errand  to  Pym,  who 
ihispered  it  to  others,  that  were  phiced  near  him,  and  then  went  with  them  out  of  the 
Lurch,  leaving  the  rest  in  solicitude  and  amazement.  They  immediately  sent  guards 
0  proper  places,  and  that  night  apprehended  Tomkyns  and  Waller ;  having  yet  traced 
lothing  but  that  letters  had  been  intercepted,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  parUa- 
nent  and  the  city  were  soon  to  be  dehvered  into  the  hands  of  the  cavaliers. 

They  perhaps  yet  knew  little  themselves,  beyond  some  general  and  indistinct  notices. 
^  But  Waller,"  says  Clarendon,  '*  was  so  confounded  with  fear,  that  he  confessed  what- 
ever he  bad  heard,  said^  thought,  or  seen ;  all  tliat  he  knew  of  himself,  and  all  that  he 
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suspected  of  others,  without  concealing  any  person  of  what  degree  or  quality  8oeTer,or 
any  discourse  which  he  had  ever  upon  any  occasion  entertained  with  them ;  what  sach 
and  sucli  ladies  of  great  honour,  to  whom,  upon  the  credit  of  his  wit  and  great  rqHi« 
tatiou,  he  had  been  admitted,  had  spoke  to  him  in  their  chambers  upon  tlie  proceed-' 
ings  in  the  houses,  and  how  they  had  encouraged  him  to  oppose  them ;  what  corre^ 
pondence  and  intercourse  they  had  vnth  some  ministers  of  state  at  Oxford,  and  bow 
they  had  conveyed  all  intelligence  tliither."  He  accused  the  earl  of  Portland  and 
lord  Conway  as  co-operating  in  tlie  transaction  ;  and  testified,  that  the  earl  of  North* 
umberland  had  declared  himself  disposed  in  favour  of  any  attempt  that  might  ched 
the  violence  of  the  parliament,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  king. 

He  undoubtedly  confessed  much  which  they  could  never  have  discovered,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  which  they  would  have  wished  to  have  been  suppressed  ;  for  it  b 
inconvenient,  in  the  conflict  of  factions^  to  have  that  disaffection  known,  which  caniiot 
safely  l>e  punished. 

Tomkyns  was  seized  on  th^  same  night  with  Waller,  and  appears  likewise  to  hafe 
partaken  of  his  cowardice ;  for  he  gave  notice  of  Crispe's  commission  of  array,  of  wkicfa 
Clarendon  never  knew  how  it  was  discovered.  Tomkyns  had  been  sent  with  the  tokev 
appointed,  to  demand  it  from  lady  Aubigney,  and  had  buried  it  in  his  garden,  where, 
by  his  direction,  it  was  dug  up ;  and  tlius  the  rebeb  obtained,  what  Clarendon  con- 
fesses them  to  have  had,  the  original  copy. 

It  can  raise  no  wonder,  that  they  formed  one  plot  out  of  these  two  designs,  however 
remote  from  each  otlier,  when  they  saw  the  same  agent  employed  in  both,  and  found 
the  commission  of  array  in  the  hands  of  him,  who  was  employed  in  collecting  the 
opinions  and  affections  of  the  people. 

Of  the  plot,  thus  combined,  they  took  care  to  make  the  most.  They  sent  P^m 
among  the  citizens,  to  tell  them  of  their  imminent  danger,  and  happy  escape  ;  and  in* 
form  them,  that  the  design  was  '*  to  seize  the  lord  mayor  and  all  the  committee  of 
militia,  and  would  not  spare  one  of  them."  Tlicy  drew  up  a  vow  and  covt^nant,  to  be 
taken  by  every  member  of  either  house,  by  which  he  declared  his  detestation  of  all 
conspiracies  against  the  parUanient,  and  his  resolution  to  detect  and  oppose  them.  They 
then  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  tliis  wonderful  delivery ;  which  sliut  out,  says 
Clarendon,  all  doubts  whether  there  had  been  such  a  deliverance,  and  whether  tlie  plot 
was  real  or  fictitious. 

On  June  11,  the  earl  of  Portland  and  lord  Conway  were  committed,  one  to  the 
custody  of  the  mayor,  and  the  other  of  the  sheriff:  but  tlieir  lands  and  goods  were  not 
seized. 

Waller  was  still  to  immerse  himself  deeper  in  ignominy.  The  earl  of  Portland  and 
lord  Conway  denied  the  charge ;  and  there  was  no  evidence  against  them  but  the  con- 
fession of  Waller,  of  which  undoubtedly  many  would  be  inclined  to  question  the  vera- 
city. With  tliese  doubts  he  was  so  much  terrified,  tliat  he  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Portland  to  a  dechiration  like  his  own,  by  a  letter  extant  in  Fcnton*s  edition.  ^'  But 
for  me,"  says  he,  *'  you  had  never  known  any  thing  of  this  business,  which  was  pre- 
pared for  another ;  and  therefore  I  canuot  uuagine  why  you  should  hide  it  so  far  as  to 
contract  your  own  ruin  by  concealmg  it,  and  persisting  unreasonably  to  hide  that  truth, 
which,  without  you,  already  is,  and  will  every  day  be  made  more  manifest.  Can  you 
imagine  yourself  bound  in  honour  to  keep  that  secret,  which  is  already  revealed  by 
another?  or  possible  it  should  still  be  a  secret,  which  is  known  to  one  of  the  otlicr  s«k  ? 
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*yoo  persist  to  be  cruel  to  yourself  for  their  sakes  who  deserve  it  not,  it  will  ne- 
erthdess  be  made  appear,  ere  long,  I  fear,  to  your  ruin.  Surely,  if  I  had  the  happi- 
ess  to  wait  on  you,  I  eould  move  you  to  compassionate  both  yourself  and  me,  who, 
eaperate  as  my  case  is,  am  desirous  to  die  with  tlie  honour  of  being  known  to  have 
sdared  the  truth.  You  have  no  reason  to  contend  to  hide  what  is  already  revealed — 
considerately  to  throw  away  yourself,  for  the  interest  of  others,  to  whom  you  are  less 
bliged  than  you  are  ^ware  of." 

This  persuasion  seems  to  have  had  little  effect.  Portland  sent  (June  39)  a  letter  to 
e  lords,  to  tell  them,  that  he  '*  is  in  custody,  as  he  conceives,  witliout  any  charge ; 
id  that,  by  what  Mr.  Waller  had  threatened  him  with  since  he  was  imprisoned,  lie 
nth  apprehend  a  very  cruel,  long,  and  ruinous  restraint : — He  therefore  prays,  that 
s  may  not  find  the  effects  of  Mr.  Waller's  threats,  a  long  and  close  imprisonment ;  but 
lay  be  speedily  brought  to  a  legal  trial,  and  then  he  is  confident  tlie  vanity  and  fidse- 
t>od  of  those  informations  which  have  been  given  against  him  will  appear.'' 
Id  consequence  of  this  letter,  the  lords  ordered  Portland  and  Waller  to  be  con- 
tNited ;  when  the  one  repeated  his  charge,  and  the  other  his  denial.  The  examina* 
on  of  the  plot  being  continued  (July  1),  Thinn,  usher  of  the  house  of  lords,  de- 
oacd,  that  Mr.  Waller  having  had  a  conference  with  the  lord  Portland  in  an  uppei 
Dooiy  lord  Portland  said,  wheu  he  came  down,  *'  Do  me  the  favour  to  tell  my  lord 
Northumberland,  that  Mr.  Waller  has  extremely  pressed  me  to  save  my  own  Ufe  and 
OS,  by  throwing  the  blame  upon  the  lord  Conway  find  the  earl  of  Northumberland.'* 

Waller,  in  his  letter  to  Portland^  telU  him  of  the  reasons  which  he  could  urge  with 
vsistless  efficacy  in  a  personal  conference ;  but  he  over-rated  his  own  oratory ;  his 
rehemence,  whether  of  persuasion  or  entreaty,  was  returned  with  contempt. 

One  of  his  arguments  with  Portland  is,  that  the  plot  is  already  known  to  a  womari. 
This  woman  was  doubtless  lady  Aubigney,  who,  upon  this  occasion,  was  committed  to 
CQrtody ;  but  who,  in  reality,  when  she  delivered  the  commission,  knew  not  what  it 
vas. 

The  parliament  then  proceeded  against  the  conspirators,  and  committed  their  trial 
to  a  council  of  war.  Tomkyns  and  Chaloiier  were  hanged  near  their  own  doors. 
Tomkyns,  when  he  came  to  die,  said  it  was  r  foolish  business;  and  indeed  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  hope  that  it  should  escape  discovery  ;  for,  though  never  more  than 
three  met  at  a  time,  yet  a  design  so  extensive  must,  by  nccx^ssity,  he  communicated  to 
many,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  be  all  faithful,  and  ail  prudent.  Chaloner  was 
attended  at  hb  execution  by  Hugh  Peters.  His  crime  was,  that  he  had  commission  to 
raise  money  for  the  king ;  but  it  appears  not  that  the  money  was  to  be  expended 
tipon  the  advancement  of  either  Crispe's  or  Waller's  plot. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland,  being  too  great  for  prosecution,  was  only  once  ex- 
aoiiiied  before  the  lords.  The  earl  of  Portland  and  lord  Conway,  persisting  to  deny 
tk  charge,  and  no  testimony  but  Waller's  yet  appearing  against  tlieni,  were,  after  a 
loi^  imprisonment,  admitted  to  bail.  Hassel,  the  king  s  messenger,  who  carried  the 
letters  to  Oxford,  died  the  night  before  hi^i  trial.  Hain])den  escaped  death,  perhaps 
hj  the  interest  of  hb  family ;  but  was  kept  in  prison  to  the  end  of  his  life.  They  whose 
names  were  inserted  in  the  commission  of  array  were  not  capitally  punislied,  as  it  could 
iM>t  be  proved,  that  they  had  consented  to  tlieir  own  nomination ;  but  they  were  consi- 
dered as  malignants,  and  their  estates  were  seized. 

"  Waller,  though  confessedly,"  says  Clarendon,  *'  the  juost  guilty,  with  inevedM^ 
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dissiinulation  affected  such  a  remorse  of  conscience,  that  his  trial  was  pot  off,  out  of 
Christian  compassion,  till  he  might  recover  his  understanding/'  What  use  he  made  of 
this  interval,  with  what  liberality  and  success  he  distributed  flattery  and  money,  and 
how,  when  he  was  brought  (July  4)  before  the  house,  he  confessed  and  lamented,  and 
submitted  and  implored,  may  be  read  in  the  History  of  the  RebeUion  (B.  vii.)  Tlie 
qieech,  to  which  Clarendon  ascribes  the  preservation  of  his  dear-bought  lift,  is  in- 
serted in  his  works.  The  great  historian,  however,  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  in 
relating,  tliat  he  prevailedy  in  the  principal  part  of  his  supplication,  not  to  he  tried  b§  § 
council  of  war ;  for,  according  to  Whitlock,  he  was  by  expulsion  from  the  hduse  alnui- 
doned  to  the  tribunal  which  he  so  much  dreaded,  and,  being  tried  and  condemned,  was 
reprieved  by  Essex  ;  but  after  a  year's  imprisonment,  in  which  time  resentment  grew 
less  acrimonious,  paying  a  iiue  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  he  was  permitted  to  recdUd 
himself  in  another  country. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  thi^  part  of  his  life,  it  is  not  necessary  to  direct  the  readei^s 
opinion.  *'  Let  us  not,''  says  hb  last  ingenious  biographer^,  ''  condemn  him  with  nn- 
tempered  severity,  because  he  was  not  a  prodigy  which  the  world  hath  seldom  seen, 
because  his  character  included  not  tlie  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  hero.'' 

For  the  place  of  his  exile  he  diose  France,  and  stayed  some  time  at  Roan,  where  hti 
daughter  Margaret  was  bom,  who  was  afterwards  his  favourite,  and  liis  amanueoaui 
He  then  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  with  great  splendour  and  hospitality ;  and 
from  time  to  time  amused  himself  with  |>oetry,  in  which  he  sometimes  speaks  of  the 
rebels,  and  their  usurpation,  in  the  natural  language  of  an  honest  man. 

At  last  it  became  necessary,  for  his  support,  to  sell  his  wife's  jewels ;  and  beiBg 
reduced,  as  he  said,  at  last  to  the  rump-jewely  he  sohcited  from  Cromwell  permission  te 
return,  and  obtained  it  by  the  interest  of  colonel  Scroop,  to  whom  his  sister  was 
married.  Upon  the  remains  of  a  fortune  which  the  danger  of  his  life  had  very  much 
diminished,  he  lived  at  Hallbam,  a  house  built  by  himself  very  near  to  Beaconsfidd, 
where  his  mother  resided.  His  mother,  though  related  to  9romwell  and  Hampden,  i 
was  zealous  for  the  royal  cause,  and,  when  Cromwell  visited  her,  used  to  reproach  him;  \ 
be,  in  return,  would  throw  a  napkin  at  her,  and  say  he  would  not  dispute  with  his  aunt; 
but  finding  in  time,  that  she*  acted  for  the  king,  as  well  as  talked,  he  made  her  a  pri- 
soner to  heir  own  daughter,  in  her  own  house.  If  he  would  do  any  thing,  he  could  not 
do  kss. 

Cromwell,  now  protector,  received  Waller,  as  his  kinsman,  to  familiar  conyersation. 
Waller,  as  he  used  to  relate,  found  him  sufficiently  versed  in  ancient  history ;  and,  when 
any  of  his  enthusiastic  friends  came  to  advise  or  consult  him,  could  sometimes  overhear 
him  discoursing  in  the  cant  of  the  tunes :  but,  when  he  returned,  he  would  say»  <<  Coa< 
ain  Waller,  I  must  talk  to  these  men  in  tlicir  own  way :"  and  resumed  tlie  common  style 
of  conversation. 

He  repaid  the  protector  for  his  favours  (l654)  by  the  famous  Panegyric,  which  has 
1>cen  always  considered  as  the  first  of  his  poetical  productions.  His  choice  of  enco- 
miastic topics  is  very  judicious ;  for  he  considers  Cromwell  in  his  exaltation,  without 
enquiring  how  he  attained  it ;  there  is  consequently  no  mention  of  the  rebel  or  the 
regicide.  All  the  former  part  of  his  hero's  life  b  veiled  witli  shades ;  and  nothbg  is 
brought  to  view  but  the  chief,  the  governor,  the  defender  of  England's  honour,  and  the 

*  Life  of  Walter  by  Perciral  Stockdalc,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  Works,  published  in  1773.     €•. 
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iki^r  of  her  donuDioiL  The  act  of  violence  by  which  ho  obtained  the  supreme 
)wer  is  lightly  treated,  and  decently  justified.  It  was  certainly  to  be  desired,  tlfat  tlie 
■testable  band  should  be  dissolved,  which  had  destroyed  the  church,  muniered  the 
ng,  and  filled  the  nation  with  tumult  and  oppression ;  yet  Cromwell  »iad  not  the 
^t  of  dissolving  them,  for  all  tlrdt  he  had  before  done  could  be  justified  only  by  sup- 
Miog  them  iAyested  with  lawful  authority.  But  combinations  of  wickedness  would 
rerwbehn  the  world  by  the  advantage  which  licentibus  principles  afibrd,  did  not  those 
bo  have  long  practised  perfidy  grow  fiiithlc>s  to  each  other. 

In  the  poem  on  the  War  with  Spain  are  some  passages  at  least  equal  to  the  best  parts 
fthe  Panegyric;  and,  in  the  conclusion,  the  |M)et  ventures  yet  a  higher  flight  of  flat- 
ly^ by  recommending  royalty  to  Cromwell  and  the  nation. .  Cromwell  was  very  de* 
rotts,  as  appears  firom  his  conversation,  related  by  Whitlock,  of  adding  the  title  to  tlie 
^wer  of  monarchy,  and  is  supposed  to  liave  been  withheld  from  it  partly  by  fear  of 
le  army,  and  partly  by  fear  of  the  laws,  which,  when  he  should  govern  by  the  name 
f  king,  would  have  restrained  his  authority.  When  therefore  a  deputation  was  so- 
nmly  sent  to  invite  him  to  the  crown,  he,  after  a  long  conference,  refused  it ;  but  is 
lid  to  have  f<unted  in  his  coach,  when  he  parted  firom  them. 

The  poem  on  the  Deatli  of  the  Protector  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  real  venera- 
on  for  his  memory.  Dryden  and  Sprat  wrote  on  the  same  occasion ;  but  they  were 
OQOg  men,  struggling  into  notice,  and  hoping  for  some  fiivour  fit>m  the  ruling  party. 
I^aller  had  httle  to  expect ;  he  had  received  nothing  but  his  pardon  from  Cromwell, 
nd  was  not  likely  to  ask  any  thing  from  those  who  should  succeed  him. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  Restoration  supplied  him  with  another  subject ;  and  he  exerted 
is  imagination,  his  elegance,  and  his  melody,  with  equal  alacrity,  for  Charles  the  Se- 
ood.  It  is  not  possible  to  read,  without  some  contempt  and  indignation,  poems  of  the 
Mie  author,  ascribing  the  highest  degree  of  power  and  piety  to  Charles  tlie  First,  tiien 
tinsferring  the  same  power  and  piety  to  OUver  Cromwell ;  now  inviting  Oliver  to  take 
be  croMm,  and  then  congratulating  Charles  the  Second  on  his  recovered  right.  Nei* 
lier  Cromwell  nor  Charles  could  value  his  testimony  as  the  effect  of  conviction,  or  re- 
cite his  praises  as  efiusions  of  reverence  ;  they  could  consider  them  but  as  the  labour 
f  invention,  and  the  tribute  of  dependence. 

P^ets,  indeed,  profess  fiction ;  but  the  legitimate  end  of  fiction  is  the  conveyance  of 
ruth ;  and  he  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  happen 
»  exalty  must  be  scorned  as  a  prostituted  mind,  that  may  retain  the  glitter  of  wit,  but 
at  lost  the  dignity  of  virtue. 

The  Congratulation  was  considered  as  inferior  in  poetical  merit  to  the  Panegyric ; 
ad  k  is  reported,  that,  when  the  king  told  Waller  of  the  disparity,  he  answered, 

Poets,  sir,  succeed  better  m  fiction  than  in  truth.** 

The  Congratulation  is  indeed  not  inferior  to  the  Panegyric,  either  by  decay  of  ge- 
or  for  want  of  diligence ;  but  because  Cromwell  had  done  much,  and  Charles  had 
little.  Cromwell  wanted  nothing  to  raise  him  to  heroic  excellence  but  \irtue ; 
nd  virtue  his  poet  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  supply.  Charles  had  yet  only  the  me- 
it  of  struggling  without  success,  and  suffering  without  despair.  A  life  of  escapes  and 
KUgence  could  supply  poetry  witli  no  splendid  unages. 

Id  the  fint  parliament  sumnA>ned  by  Charles  the  Second  (March  8,  1661),  Waller 
lifiir  Hastings  in  Sussex,  ai^d  served  for  different  places  in  all  the  parliaments  in  titat 
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reign.  In  a  time  when  fancy  and  gaiety  were  the  most  powerful  recommendations  to 
regara^  it  is  not  likely  that  Waller  was  forgotten.  He  passed  his  time  in  the  compaoj 
that  was' highest,  both  in  rank  and  wit,  from  which  even  his  obstinate  sobriety  did  not 
exdude  him.  Though  he  drank  water,  he  was  enabled  by  his  fertility  of  mind  to 
heighten  the  m'^h  of  Bacchanalian  assemblies;  and  Mr.  Saville  said,  that  '*  no  man  in 
England  should  keep  him  company  without  drinking  but  Ned  Waller." 

The  praise  ^ven  him  by  St.  Evremond  is  a  proof  of  his  reputation  ;  for  it  was  onlj 
by  his  reputation  that  he  could  be  known,,  as  a  writer,  to  a  man  who,  though  he  lived 
a  great  part  of  a  long  life  upon  an  English  pension,  never  condescended  to  understand 
the  language  of  the  nation  that  maintained  him. 

In  parliament,  <<  he  was,'*  says  Burnet,  *<  the  delight  of  the  house,  and  though 
old,  said  the  liveliest  things  of  any  among  tliem."  This,  however,  is  said  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  year  seventy-five,  when  Waller  was  only  seventy.  His  name  as  a  speaker 
occurs  of^en  in  Grey's  Collections ;  but  I  have  found  no  extracts  that  can  be  more 
quoted  as  exliibiting  sallies  of  gaiety  than  cogency  of  argument. 

He  was  of  such  consideration,  that  his  remarks  were  circulated  and  recorded.  When 
tlie  duke  of  York's  influence  was  higii,,  both  in  Scotland  and  Englapd,  it  drew,  says 
Burnet,  a  lively  reflection  from  Waller,  the  celebrated  wit.  He  said,  "  the  house  of 
commons  had  resolved  that  the  duke  should  not  reign  after  the  king's  death ;  but 
the  king,  in  opposition  to  them,  had  resolved  that  he  should  reign  even  in  his  life."  If 
there  appear  no  extraordinary  Hveiiness  in  this  remark,  yet  its  reception  proves  the 
speaker  to  have  been  a  celebrated  wit,  to  have  had  a  name  which  men  of  wit  were 
proud  of  mentioning. 

He  did  not  suffer  his  reputation  to  die  gradually  away,  which  may  easily  happen  in 
a  long  life;  but  renewed  his  claim  to  poetical  distinction  from  time  to  time,  as  occtr 
jsions  were  offered,  either  by  public  events  or  private  incidents  ;  and  contenting  himself 
with  the  influence  of  his  muse,  or  loving  quiet  better  than  influence,  he  never  accepted 
any  office  of  magistrac5\ 

He  was  not,  however,  without  some  attention  to  his  fortune  ;  for  he  asked  from  the 
king  (in  l665)  the  provostship  of  Eton  College,  and  obtained  it;  but  Clarendon 
refused  to  put  the  seal  to  tlie  grant,  alleging,  that  it  could  be  held  only  by  a  clergyman. 
It  is  known,  that  sir  Henry  Wotton  qualified  himself  for  it  by  deacon's  orders. 

To  this  opposition,  the  Biographia  imputes  the  violence  and  acrimony  with  whidi 
Waller  joined  Buckingham's  faction  m  the  prosecution  of  Clarendon.  The  motive  was 
illiberal  and  dishonest,  and  showed,  that  more  than  sixty  years  had  not  been  able  to 
teach  him  morality.  His  accusation  is  such  as  conscience  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
dictate  without  tiie  help  of  malice.  "  We  were  to  be  governed  by  janizaries  instead 
of  parliaments,  and  are  in  danger  from  a  worse  plot  than  that  of  tlie  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber ;  then,  if  the  lords  and  commons  had  been  destroyed,  there  had  been  a  succes- 
sion ;  but  here  botli  had  been  destroyed  for  ever."  This  is  the  language  of  a  man  who 
is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  raU,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  truth  to  interest  at  one  time, 
and  to  anger  at  another. 

A  year  after  the  chancellor's  banishment,  another  vacancy  gave  him  encouragement 
for  another  petition,  which  the  king  referred  to  the  council,  who,  after  hearing  the 
question  argued  by  lawyers  for  three  days,  determined,  that  the  office  could  be  held 
only  by  a  clerg}'man,  according  to  the  act  of  uuifurmity,  since  tlie  provosts  had  always 
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received  instHotion  as  for  a  parsonage  from  tlie  bishops  of  Lincoln.  The  king  then 
•aid,  he  could  not  break  the  law  which  he  had  made ;  and  Dr.  Zachary  Cradock, 
famous  for  a  single  sermon,  at  most  for  two  sermons,  was  chosen  by  the  fellows. 

That  Ite  asked  any  thii^  more  is  not  known  ;  it  is  certain  that  he  obtained  nothmgy 
though  lie  continued  obsequious  to  the  court  through  the  rest  of  Charles's  reigu. 

At  the  accession  of  king  James  (in  1685)  he  was  chosen  for  parliament,  being  then 
fourscore,  at  Saltash  in  Cornwall ;  and  wrote  a  PresajS[e  of  the  Downfall  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  which  he  presented  to  the  king  on  his  birth-day.  It  is  remarked,  by  his  com- 
mentator Fenton,  that  in  reading  Tasso  he  had  early  imbibed  a  veneration  for  the  he- 
foes  of  the  Holy  W9r,  and  a  zealous  enmity  to  the  Turks,  which  never  left  him.  James, 
however,  having  soon  afler  begun  what  he  thought  a  Holy  War  at  home,  made  haste 
to  put  all  molestation  of  tlie  Turks  out  of  his  power. 

Jaiaes  treated  him  with  kindness  and  familiarity,  of  which  instances  are  given  by  the 
writer  of  his  life.  One  day  taking  iihn  mto  the  closet,  the  king  asked  him  how  he 
liked  ope  of  the  pictures  :  "  My  eyes,"  said  Waller,  "  arc  dim,  and  I  do  not  know  it." 
The  king  said  it  was  the  princess  of  Orange.  **  She  is,"  said  Waller,  '*  like  the  great- 
est woman  in  tlie  world/'  The  king  asked  who  was  tliat ;  and  was  aasn^ered,  queen 
Etizabeth.  *'  I  wonder,^  said  the  king,  "  you  should  think  so  ;  but  I  must  confess 
•he  had  a  wise  counciL" — ^  And,  sir,"  said  Waller,  *'  did  you  ever  know  a  fool  choosy 
a  wise  one  ?"  Such  is  the  story,  which  I  once  heard  of  some  other  man.  Pointed 
axioms,  and  acute  replies,  fly  loose  about  the  world,  and  are  assigned  successively  to 
those  whom  it  may  be  the  fashk>o  to  celebrate. 

When  the  king  kuew  that  he  was  about  to  marry  his  daughter  to  Dr.  Birch,  a  clei^ 
/man,  he  ordered  a  Frcndi  gentleman  to  tell  him,  that  **  the  king  wondere<l  he  could 
think  of  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  falling  church." — **  Tlie  king,"  said  Waller,  "  does 
OK  great  honour,  in  taking  notice  of  my  domestic  affairs  ;  but  I  have  lived  long  enough 
to  observe,  that  tliis  falling  church  has  got  a  trick  of  rising  again." 

He  to<^  notice  to  his  friends  of  the  king's  conduct ;  and  said,  that  ''  he  would  be 
left  like  a  whale  upon  the  strand.''  Whether  he  was  privy  to  any  of  the  transactions 
wbicb  ended  io  the  Revolution  b  not  known.    His  heir  joined  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Having  now  attained  an  age  beyond  which  the  laws  of  nature  seldom  suffer  life  to 
be  extended,  otherwise  than  by  a  future  state,  he  seems  to  have  turned  his  mind  upon 
preparation  for  the  decisive  hour,  and  tlierefore  consecrated  his  poetry  to  devotion.  It 
b  pleasing  to  discover,  that  hb  piety  was  without  weakness  ;  that  his  intellectual  powers 
cobtiaued  v^orous ;  and  tiiat  the  lines  which  he  composed  when  he,  /or  age,  could 
meiiker  read  nor  write,  are  not  inferior  to  the  cAusions  of  his  voutli. 

Towards  the  decline  of  life,  lie  bought  a  small  house  with  a  little  land,  at  Coleshill ; 
;ind  said,  '*  he  should  be  glad  to  die,  like  the  stag,  where  he  was  roused."  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  happen.  When  he  was  at  Beaconsfield,  he  found  his  legs  grow  tumid  : 
he  went  to  Windsor,  where  sir  Charles  Scarborough  then  attended  the  king,  and 
requested  liim,  as  botli  a  friend  and  a  physician,  to  tell  him,  what  that  swellhtg  meant. 
**  Sir,"  answered  Scarborough,  "  your  blood  will  run  no  longer."  Waller  repeated 
some  lines  of  Virgil,  and  went  home  to  die. 

As  the  disease  increased  upon  him,  he  composed  himself  for  hb  departure ;  and  call- 
ing upon  Dr.  Birch  to  give  him  the  holy  sacrament,  he  desired  his  children  to  take  it 
with  him,  and  made  an  earnest  declaration  of  his  faith  in  Christianity.  It  now  api)e;tred 
what  part  of  hb  conversation  with  the  ^reat  could  be  remembered  wilU  dv^V\^\.    W^ 
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related,  tbat  being  present  when  the  duke  of  Buckingham  talked  profanely  before  kng 
Charles,  he  said  to  him,  *<  My  lord,  I  am  a  great  deal  older  th%p  your  grace,  and 
have,  I  believe^  heard  more  arguments  for  atheism  than  ever  your  grace  did ;  but  I 
have  lived  long  enough  to  see  there  is  nothing  in  them  ;  and  so,  I  hope,  your  grace 
will." 

He  died  October  21,  l687,  and  was  buried  at  Beaconsiield,  with  a  monument  erected 
by  his  son*s  executors,  for  which  Rymer  wrote  the  inscription,  and  which  I  hope  is  now 
rescued  from  dilapidation. 

He  left  several  children  by  his  second  wife ;  of  whom  his  daughter  was  married  to 
Dr.  Birch.  Benjamm,  the  eldest  son,  was  disinherited,  and  sent  to  New  Jersey,  as  want- 
ing common  understanding.  Edmund,  the  second  son,  inherited  tlie  estate,  and  re- 
presented Agmondesham  in  Parliament,  but  at  last  turned  quaker.  William,  the  third 
son,  was  a  merchant  in  London.  Stephen,  the  fourtli,  was  an  eminent  doctor  of  laws, 
and  one  of  the  commisMoners  for  the  Union.  There  is  said  to  have  been  a  fifth,  of 
whom  no  account  has  descended. 

The  character  of  Waller,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  has  been  drawn  by  Qarendoo, 
to  whom  he  was  familiarly  known,  with  nicety,  which  certainly  none  to  whom  he  was 
not  known  can  presume  to  emulate.  It  is  therefore  inserted  here,  with  such  remarks 
as  others  have  supplied ;  after  which,  nothing  remains  but  a  critical  examination  of  Iw 
poetry. 

''  Edmund  Waller,''  says  Clarendon,  **  was  bom  to  a  very  fair  estate,  by  tlie  parsi- 
mony or  frugality  of  a  wise  father  and  mother :  and  he  thought  it  so  commendable  «i- 
advantage,  that  he  resolved  to  improve  it  with  his  utmost  care,  upon  which  in  his  na- 
ture he  was  too  much  intent ;  and,  in  order  to  that,  he  was  so  much  reserved  and  re- 
tired, that  he  was  scarcely  ever  heard  of,  till  by  his  address  and  dexterity  he  had  golten 
a  very  ricli  wife  in  the  city,  against  all  the  recommendation  and  countenance  and  autho- 
rity of  tlie  court,  which  was  thoroughly  engaged  on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Crofts,  an4 
which  used  to  be  successfol,  in  tbat  age,  against  any  opposition.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  an  alliance  and  friendship  with  Dr.  Morley,  who  had  asastcd  and 
instructed  him  in  the  reading  many  good  books,  to  which  his  natural  parts  and  promp- 
titude inclined  him,  especially  the  poets ;  and  at  the  age  when  other  men  used  to  ghre 
over  writing  verses  (for  he  was  near  thirty  years  when  he  first  engaged  himself  in  tbat 
exercise,  at  least  that  he  was  known  to  do  so),  he  surprised  the  town  with  two  or  three 
pieces  of  that  kind,  as  if  a  tenth  muse  had  been  newly  bom  to  cherish  drooping  poetiy. 
The  doctor  at  that  time  brought  liim  into  that  company  which  was  most  celebrated  for 
good  conversation ;  where  he  was  received  and  esteemed  with  great  applause  and 
respect.  He  was  a  very  pleasant  discourser  in  eamest  and  in  jest,  and  therefore  veiy 
'  grateful  to  all  kind  of  company,  where  he  was  not  the  less  esteemed  for  being  veiy 

rich. 

'*  lie  had  been  even  nursed  in  parliaments,  where  he  sat  when  he  was  very  young ;  and 
30,  when  they  were  resumed  again  (after  a  long  intermission),  he  appeared  in  those 
assemblies  with  great  advantage ;  having  a  graceful  way  of  ^peaking,  and  by  thinking 
much  on  several  arguments  (which  his  temper  and  complexion,  that  had  much  of  me- 
lancholic, inclined  him  to),  he  seemed  often  to  speak  upon  the  sudden,  when  the  occa- 
sion had  only  administered  the  opportunity  of  saying  what  he  had  thoroughly  const* 
deredy  which  gave  a  great  lustre  to  all  he  said ;  which  yet  was  rather  of  delight  than 
weight.    There  needs  no  more  be  said  to  extol  the  excellence  and  power  of  his  wit. 
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■nd  pleasantness  of  his  conversation,  than  that  it  was  of  magnitude  enough  to  cover  a 
worid  of  very  great  faolts;  that  is,  so  to  cover  them,  that  they  were  not  taken  notice 
of  to  his  reproach,  viz.  a  nairovmess  in  his  nature  to  the  lowest  degree  ;  an  abjectness 
and  want  of  courage  to  support  him  in  any  virtuous  undertaking ;  an  insinuation  and 
servile  flattery  to  the  height  the  vainest  and  most  imperious  nature  could  be  contented 
with ;  that  it  preserved  and  won  his  life  from  those,  who  were  most  resolved  to  take  it, 
and  in  an  occasion,  in  which  he  ought  to  have  been  ambitious  to  have  lost  it ;  and  then 
preserved  him  again  from  the  reproach  and  the  contempt  that  \i'as  due  to  him  for  so 
preserving  it,  and  for  vindicating  it  at  such  a  price,  that  it  had  power  to  reconcile  him 
to  those  whom  he  had  most  offended  and  provoked ;  and  continued  to  his  age  with  that 
rare  felicity,  that  his  company  was  acceptable  where  his  spirit  was  odious ;  and  he  was 
at  least  pitied  where  he  was  most  detested." 

Such  tt  the  account  of  Clarendon ;  on  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  some 
remarks. 

**  He  was  very  little^known  till  he  had  obtained  a  rich  wife  in  the  dty/' 

He  obtained  a  rich  wife  about  the  age  of  three-and-twenty  ;  an  age,  before  which 
few  men  are  con^Ncuous  much  to  their  advantage.  He  was  known,  however,  iu  par- 
liament and  at  court ;  and,  if  he  ^nt  part  of  his  time  in  privacy,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose,  that  he  endeavoured  the  improvement  of  his  mind  as  well  as  of  his  fortune. 

That  Clarendon  might  misjudge  the  motive  of  his  retirement  is  the  more  probable, 
because  he  has  evidently  mistaken  the  conunenoement  of  his  poetry,  which  he  supposes 
him  not  to  have  attempted  before  thirty.  As  hn  first  pieces  were  perhaps  not  printed, 
the  succession  of  his  compositions  was  not  known ;  and  Clarendon,  who  cannot  be 
imagined  to  have  been  very  studious  of  poetry,  did  not  rectify  his  first  opinion  by  con- 
salting  Waller's  book. 

Clarendon  observes,  that  he  was  introduced  to  the  wits  of  the  age  by  Dr.  Morley ; 
but  the  vmter  of  hb  Life  relates,  that  he  was  already  among  them,  when,  hearing  a 
ooise  in  the  street,  and  inquiring  the  cause,  they  found  a  son  of  Ben  Jonson  under  an 
•rrest  This  was  Moriey,'  whom  Waller  set  free  at  the  expense  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
took  bim  into  the  country  as  director  of  his  studies,  and  then  procured  him  admission 
into  the  company  of  the  friends  of  literature.  Of  tliis  fact  Clarendon  had  a  nearer 
knowledge  than  the  biographer,  and  is  therefore  more  to  be  credited. 

Theaccount  of  Waller  spariiamentary  eloquence  is  seconded  by  Buniet,  who,  tliough 
be  calls  him  **  the  delight  of  the  house,"  adds,  that  *'  he  was  only  concerned  to  say 
that,  which  should  make  him  be  applauded,  he  never  laid  the  business  of  the  house  to 
heart,  being  a  vain  and  empty,  though  a  witty,  man.'' 

Of  his  insmuation  and  flattery,  it  b  not  unreasonable  to  believe,  tliat  the  truth  is  told. 
*  Ascham,  in  hb  elegant  description  of  those  whom  in  modem  language  wc  term  wits, 
says,  that  they  are  open  flatterers^  and  privy  mockers.  Waller  showed  a  little  of  both, 
when,  upon  sight  of  the  dutchess  of  Newcastle's  verses  on  the  death  of  a  stag,  he  de- 
clared, that  he  would  give  all  his  own  compositions  to  have  written  them  ;  and  being 
charged  with  the  exorbitance  of  lib  adulation,  answered,  that  '*  nothing  was  too  much 
to  be  given,  that  a  lady  might  be  saved  from  the  disgrace  of  such  a  vile  i>erforinanco.'' 
Thb,  however,  was  no  very  mbchievous  or  very  unusual  deviation  from  truth  :  had  his 
hypocrisy  been  confined  to  such  transactions,  he  might  have  been  forgiven,  lliouvh  not 
praised ;  for  who  forbears  to  flatter  an  author  or  a  lady  ? 

Of  the  httity  of  bis  political  principles,  and  the  weakness  of  Jiis  rcolution,  he  exne- 
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Henced  the  natural  effect,  by  lonng  the  esteem  of  every  party.  From  Cromwell  he  had 
only  hid  recall ;  and  from  Charles  the  Second,  who  delighted  m  liis  company,  he  ob« 
tained  only  the  pardon  of  his  relation  Hampden,  and  tlie  safety  of  Hampden's  son. 

As  far  as  conjecture  can  be  made  from  the  whole  of  his  writing,  and  hu  conduct,  be 
Was  habitually  and  deliberately  a  friend  to  monarchy.  His  deviation  towards  demo- 
cracy proceeded  from  his  connection  with  Hampden,  for  whose  sake  he  prosecuted 
Crawley  with  great  bitterness ;  and  the  invective  which  he  pronounced  on  that  occasion 
was  so  popular,  that  twenty  thousand  cqiies  are  said  by  his  biographer  to  have  been 
sold  in  one  day. 

It  is  confessed,  that  his  faults  still  left  him  many  friends,  at  least  many  companioni. 
His  convivial  power  of  pleasing  is  universally  acknowledged ;  but  those  who  conversed 
with  him  intimately  found  him  not  only  passionate,  especially  in  his  old  age,  but  resent- 
ful ;  so  that  the  interposition  of  friends  was  sometimes  necessary. 

His  wit  and  his  poetry  naturdlly  connected  him  with  the  polite  writers  of  his  time : 
he  was  joined  with  lord  Buckhurst  in  the  translation  of  Comeille's  Pompey ;  and  is  said 
to  have  added  his  help  to  that  of  Cowley  in  the  original  draught  of  the  Rehearsal. 

The  care  of  his  fortime,  which  Clarendon  imputes  to  him  in  a  degree  little  less  than 
criminal,  was  either  not  constant  or  not  ftuccessfiil ;  for,  having  inherited  a  patrimony 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  the  time  of  James  the  First,  and  aug* 
mented  it  at  least  by  one  wealthy  marriage^  he  left,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
an  income  of  not  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred ;  which,  when  the  different 
value  of  money  is  reckoned,  will  be  fonnd  perhaps  not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  what 
he  once  possessed. 

Of  this  diminution,  part  was  the  consequence  of  the  gifts,  which  he  was  forced  to 
scatter,  and  tlie  tine,  which  he  was  condemned  to  pay  at  the  detection  of  his  plot ;  and 
if  his  estate,  as  is  related  in  his  Life,  was  sequestered,  he  had  probably  contracted  debts 
when  he  lived  in  exile ;  for  we  are  told,  that  at  Paris  he  lived  in  splendour,  and  was  the 
only  Englishman,  except  the  lord  St.  Alban's,  that  kept  a  table. 

His  unlucky  plot  compelled  him  to  sell  a  thousand  a  year ;  of  the  waste  of  tlie  rest 
there  is  no  account,  except  that  he  is  confessed  by  his  biographer  to  have  been  a  bad 
economist.  He  seems  to  have  deviated  from  the  common  practice ;  to  have,  been  a 
hoarder  in  his  first  years,  and  a  squanderer  in  his  last. 

Of  his  course  of  studies,  or  choice  of  books,  nothing  is  known  more,  than  that  he 
professed  himself  unable  to  read  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer  without  rapture.  His 
opinion  concerning  the  duty  of  a  poet  is  contained  in  hitf  declaration,  that  *'  he  would 
blot  from  liis  works  any  line,  that  did  not  contain  some  motive  to  virtue." 

THE  characters  by  which  Waller  intended  to  distinguish  his  writings  are  sprightliness 
and  dignity  ;  in  his  smallest  pieces,  he  endeavours  to  be  gay ;  in  the  larger,  to  be  great. 
Of  liis  airy  and  light  productions,  the  chief  source  is  gallantry,  that  attentive  reverence 
of  female  excellence,  which  has  descended  to  us  from  the  Gotliic  ages.  As  his  poems 
are  commonly  occasional,  and  his  addresses  personal,  he  was  not  so  hberally  supplied 
.  with  grand  as  with  soft  images ;  for  beauty  is  more  easily  found  than  magnanimity. 

Tlie  delicacy,  which  he  cultivated,  restrains  him  to  a  certain  nicety  and  caution,  even 
when  he  writes  upon  the  slightest  matter.  He  has,  therefore,  in  his  whole  volume, 
nothing  burlesque^  and  seldom  any  thing  ludicrous  or  familiar.  He  seems  always  to  do 
his  best ;  though  his  subjects  are  often  unworthy  of  his  care. 
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tot  easy  to  think  without  some  contem))!  on  an  aatlior,  who  is  growing  illustrious 
vn  opinion  by  Terses,  at  one  time.  To  a  Lady^  who  can  do  any  Thing  but  sleep 
e  pleases ;  at  another.  To  a  Lady,  who  can  sleep  when  she  pleases ;  now.  To  a 
D  her  passing  through  a  Crowd  of  People ;  then,  On  a  Braid  of  divers  Colours 
»y  four  Ladies ;  On  a  Tree  cut  in  Paper ;  or.  To  a  Lady,  from  whom  he  re- 
lie  Copy  of  Verses  on  the  Paper-trte,  which  for  many  Years  had  been  missing. 
IS  now  and  then  produces  a  hicky  trifle.  We  still  read  the  Dove  of  Anacreon, 
now  of  Catullus;  and  a  writer  naturally  pleases  himself  with  a  performance, 
wes  nothing  to  tlie  subject.  But  compositions  merely  pretty  have  the  fate  of 
etty  tilings,  and  are  quitted  in  time  for  something  useful ;  they  are  flowers 
and  fair,  but  of  short  duration ;  or  they  are  blossoms  to  be  valued  only  as  they 
fruits. 

ig  Waller^s  little  poems  are  some,  whidi  their  excellency  ought  to  secure  from 
;  as.  To  Amoret,  comparing  the  diflhrent  modes  of  regard  with  which.he  looks 
ind  Sacharissa ;  and  the  verses  On  LbVe,  that  begio,  **  Anger  in  hasty  words  or 

hers  he  is  not  equally  saocessful ;  sometimes  his  thoughts  are  deficient,  and 

es  his  expression. 

lumbers  are  not  always  musical ;  as, 

Fair  Venus,  in  thy  soft  mimM 

The  god  of  rage  eonfine ; 
For  thy  whispers  are  the  duurntt, 

Which  only  can  divert  his  fierce  design. 
What  though  he  frown,  and  to  tamuH  do  incline  i 

Thou  the  flame. 

Kindled  in  his  breast,  canst  tame^ 
With  that  snow,  which,  nnmelted,  lies  on  thine. 

Idom  indeed  fetches  an  amorous  sentiment  from  tbe  depths  of  science;  his 
I  are  for  the  most  part  easily  understood,  and  his  images  such  as  the  superficies 
e  readily  supplies ;  he  has  a  just  claim  to  popularity,  because  he  writes  to  com- 
^rees  of  knowledge ;  and  b  free  at  least  from  philosophical  pedantry,  unless 
the  end  of  a  song  To  the  Sun  may  be  excepted,  in  which  he  is  too  much  a 
Ean.  To  which  may  be  added  the  simile  of  the  pa/m,  in  the  verses,  Of  a  Lady, 
asraig  through  a  Crowd ;  and  a  line  in  a  more  serious  poem  on  the  Restoration, 
pers  and  treacle,  which  can  only  be  understood  by  those,  who  hiqppen  to  know 
position  of  the  Theriaca. 
loughts  are  sometimes  hyperbolical^  and  his  images  unnatural : 

The  plants  admire. 

No  less  than  those  of  old  did  Orphens'  lyre : 
If  she  sit  down,  with  tops  all  tow'rds  her  bow'd ; 
They  round  about  her  into  aihours  crowd : 
Or  if  she  walks,  in  even  ranks  they  stand, 
Dke  some  welUmarshal'd  and  obsequious  band. 

Other  place : 

While  in  the  park  I  sing,  the  listenmg  deer 
Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear: 
When  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame. 
They  bow  their  beads^  as  if  they  felt  the  same. 
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To  gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  howers. 
With  loud  complaints  they  answer  me  in  showers. 
^  To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  soul  is  given. 

More  deaf  than  trees,  and  prouder  than  the  Heaven ! 

On  the  head  of  a  stag : 

O  fertile  head !  which  every  year 

Could  such  a  crop  of  wonder  bear ! 

The  teeming  Earth  did  never  bring 

So  soon  so  hard,  so  huge  a  thing : 

Which,  might  it  never  have  been  cast. 

Each  year's  git)wth  added  to  the  last. 

These  lofty  branches  had  supply'd 

The  Earth's  bold  son's  prodigious  pride  ; 

Heaven  with  these  engines  had  been  scal'd, 

Wlien  mountains  heap'd  on  mountains  fail'd. 

Sondetifnes,  having  succeeded  in  the  first  part,  he  makes  a  feeble  conclusion.  In  the 
song  of  Sacharissa's  and  Amoret*s  Friendship,  the  two  last  stanzas  ought  to  have  been 
omitted. 

His  images  of  gallantry  are  not  always  in  the  highest  degree  delicate. 

Then  shall  my  love  this  doubt  displaice. 

And  gain  such  trust,  that  I  may  come 
And  banquet  sometimes  on  thy  face. 

But  make  my  constant  meals  at  home. 

Some  applications  may  be  thought  too  remote  and  unconsequcntial ;  as  in  the  verses 
on  the  Lady  Dancing : 

The  Sun  in  figures  such  as  these 
Jojrs  with  the  Moon  to  play : 

To  the  sweet  strains  they  advance. 
Which  do  result  from  their  own  spheres; 

As  this  nymph's  dance 
Moves  with  the  numbers  which  she  hears. 

Sometimes  a  tliought,  which  might  perhaps  fill  a  distich,  b  expanded  and  attenuated 
till  it  grows  weak  and  almost  evanescent : 

Chloris !  since  first  our  calm  of  peace 

Was  frighted  hence,  this  good  we  find. 
Your  fieivours  with  your  fears  increase. 

And  growing  mischiefs  make  you  kind. 
So  the  fair  tree,  which  still  preserves 
.    Her  fruit,  and  state,  while  no  wind  blows, 
In  storms  from  that  uprightness  swerves ; 

And  the  glad  earth  about  her  strows 

With  treasure  from  her  jielding  boughs. 

His  images  are  not  always  distinct ;  as,  in  the  following  passage,  he  confounds  Low 
as  a  person,  with  love  as  a  passion : 

Some  other  nymphs,  with  colours  faint, 
Aud  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint. 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy; 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy: 
Can,  with  a  single  look,  inflame 
The  coldest  breast,  the  rudest  tame. 
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sallies  of  casaal  flattery  are  sometimes  elegant  and  happy,  as  that  in  return  for 
ver  Pen ;  an4  sometimes  empty  and  trifling,  as  that  Upon  the  Card  torn  by  the 
.  There  are  a  few  lines,  Written  in  the  Dutchess's  Tasso,  which  he  is  said  by 
I  to  have  kept  a  summer  under  correction.  It  happened  to  Waller,  as  to  others. 
Is  success  was  not  abniys  in  proportion  to  his  labour. 

hese  petty  compositions,  neither  the  beauties  nor  the  faults  deserve  much  atten- 
The  amorous  verses  have  this  to  recommend  them,  that  they  are  less  hyper- 
than  those  of  some  other  poets.  Waller  is  not  always  at  the  last  gasp ;  he  does 
i  of  a  frown,  nor  live  upon  a  smile.  There  is,  however^  too  much  love,  and  too 
trifles.  Little  things  are  made  too  important ;  and  the  empire  of  beauty  is  repre- 
ss exerting  its  influence  further  than  can  be  allowed  by  the  muhiplicity  of  human 
IS,  and  the  variety  of  human  wants.  Such  books,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
wiag  the  worid  under  a  false  appearance,  and,  so  far  as  they  obtahi  credit  from 
cmg  and  unexperienced,  as  misleading  expectation,  and  mbguiding  practice, 
lis  nobler  and  more  weighty  performances,  the  greater  part  is  panegyrical :  for  of 
he  was  very  lavish,  as  is  observed  by  his  imitator,  lord  Lansdowne : 

No  satyr  gtalks  within  the  hallow'd  ground. 

But  queens  and  heroines,  kings  and  gods  abound  j 

Glory  and  aims  and  lore  are  all  the  sound. 

le  first  poem,  on  the  danger  of  the  prince  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  there  is  a  puerile 
licttlous  mention  of  Arion  at  the  beginning ;  and  tlie  kst  paragraph,  on  the  cabie^ 
Hurt* ridiculously  mean,  iuid  in  part  ridiculously  tumid.  The  poem,  however,  is 
I  may  be  justly  praised,  without  much  allowance  for  the  state  of  our  poetry  and 
^  at  that  time. 

two  next  poems  are  upon  the  King^s  Behaviour  at  the  Death  of  Buckingham, 
on  his  Navy. 
lasy  in  the  Arst,  used  the  pagan  deities  with  great  propriety : 

Twas  want  of  such  a  precedflpi  as  this 
Made  the  old  heathens  fnunelQieir  gods  amiss. 

le  poem  on  the  Navy,  those  lines  are  very  noble  which  suppose  the  king^s  power 
against  a  second  Deluge ;  so  noble,  that  it  were  almost  criminal  to  remark  the 
I  of  centre  for  surface^  or  to  say,  that  the  empire  of  the  sea  would  be  worth  little, 
re  not  that  the  waters  terminate  in  land. 

poem  upon  Sallee  has  fordble  sentiments ;  but  the  conclusion  is  feeble.  That 
Repairs  of  St.  Paul's  has  something  vulgar  and  obvious ;  such  as  the  mention  of 
>ii :  and  sometliing  violent  and  harsli ;  as. 

So  all  our  minds  with  his  conspire  to  grace 
The  Gentiles'  great  apostle,  and  deftu;e 
Those  state-obscuring  sheds,  that,  like  a  chain, 
Seem'd  to  confine,  ^nd  fetter  him  again: 
Which  the  glad  saint  shaltes  off  at  his  command, 
As  once  the  viper  from  his  sacred  hand. 
So  joys  the  aged  oak,  when  we  divide 
The  creeping  ivy  from  his  injur*d  side. 

le  t|o  last  collets,  the  first  is  extravagant,  and  the  second  mean. 

praise  of  the  queen  is  too  much  exaggerated ;  and  tiie  thow^t,  tbaX  Ai^  ^  %«wjb 
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model;  and  he  might  have  studied  with  advantage  the  poem  of  Davies^  which,  thofigli 
merely  philosophical,  yet  seldom  leaves  the  ear  ungratified. 

But  he  was  rather  smooth  than  strong :  of  *<  the  full  resounding  line,''  which  Pope 
attributes  to  Drydcn,  he  has  given  very  few  examples.  The  critical  decision  has  given 
the  praise  of  strength  to  Denham,  and  of  sweetness  to  Waller. 

His  excellence  of  versification  has  some  abatements.  He  uses  the  expletive  do  very 
frequently ;  and,  though  he  lived  to  see  it  almost  universally  ejected,  was  not  more 
careful  to  avoid  it  in  his  last  compositions  than  in  his  first.  Praise  had  given  him 
confidence ;  and  finding  the  world  satisfied,  he  satisfied  himself. 

His  rhymes  are  sometimes  weak  words :  so  is  found  to  make  the  rhyme  twice  in  ten 
lines,  and  occurs  often  as  a  rhyme  through  his  book. 

His  double  rhymes,  in  heroic  verse,  have  been  censured  by  Mrs.  PhUlips,  who  was 
his  rival  in  the  translation  of  Coraeille's  Pompey;  and  more  fiiults  might  be  found, 
were  not  the  inquiry  below  attention. 

He  sometimes  uses  the  obsolete  termination  of  verbs,  as  waxeth^  qffecteth  ;  and 
sometimes  retains  tlie  final  syllable  of  the  preterite,  as  amazed,  supposed,  of  which  I 
know  not  whether  it  is  not  to  tlie  detriment  of  our  language,  that  we  have  totally 
rejected  them. 

Of  triplets  he  is  sparing;  but  he  did  not  wholly  forbear  them;  of  an  Alexandrine  he 
has  given  no  example. 

The  general  character  of  his  poetry  is  elegance  and  gaiety.  He  is  never  pathetic, 
and  very  rarely  sublime.  He  seems  neither  to  have  had  a  mind  much  elei-ated  by  nature, 
nor  amplified  by  learning.  His  thoughts  are  such  as  a  liberal  conversation  and  large 
acquaintance  with  life  would  easily  supply.  They  had  however  then,  perhaps,  that 
grsice  of  novelty,  which  they  are  now  often  supposed  to  want  by  those,  who,  having 
already  found  them  in  later  books,  do  not  know  or  inquire  who  produced  them  first. 
This  treatment  is  uiyust.     Let  not  the  original  author  lose  by  his  imitators. 

Praise,  however,  should  be  due  before  it  is  given.  The  author  of  Waller's  Life 
ascribes  to  him  the  first  practice  of  whatErythneus  and  some  late  critics  call  aUiteratioHy 
of  using  in  the  same  verse  many  words  begimiyig  with  the  same  letter.  But  tliis  knack, 
whatever  be  its  value,  was  so  frequent  among  early  writers,  that  Gascoigne,  a  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  warns  the  young  poet  *  agamst  afiecting  it :  Shakspeare,  in  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  is  supposed  to  ridicule  it ;  and  in  another  play  the  sonnet 
of  Holofemes  fully  displays  it. 

He  borrows  too  many  of  his  sentiments  and  illustrations  from  the  old  mythology, 
for  which  it  b  vam  to  plead  the  examfde  of  ancient  poets ;  the  deities,  which  they 
introduced  so  frequently,  were  considered  as  realities,  so  far  as  to  be  received  by  the 
imagination,  whatever  sober  reason  might  even  then  determine.  But  of  these  images 
time  has  tarnished  the  splendour.  A  fiction,  not  only  detected  but  despised,  can  never 
afford  a  solid  basis  to  any  position,  though  sometimes  it  may  furnish  a  transient  allusion, 
or  slight  illustration.  No  modem  monarch  can  be  much  exalted  by  hearing,  that,  as 
Herctiles  had  his  club,  he  has  his  navy. 

But  of  the  praise  of  Waller,  though  much  may  be  taken  away,  much  will  remain  ;  for 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  added  somethmg  to  our  elegance  of  diction,  and  something 

*  Sir  John  Davies,  intituled,  "  Nosce  teipfium.  This  Oracle;  exponntlcd  in  two  Elegies ;  L  Of  Humane 
"  Knowledge;  IL  Of  the  Sonle  of  Man  and  the  Immortalitie  thereof,  1599."    H. 
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IT  {MTopriety  of  thought ;  and  to  him  may  be  applied  what  TVisso  said,  with  equal 
and  justice,  of  himself  and  Guarini,  when,  having  perused  the  Pastor  Fido,  he 
out,  **  If  he  had  not  read  Aminta,  he  had  not  excelled  it." 

>  Waller  professed  himself  to  have  learned  the  art  of  versification  from  Fauiaxy 
»  been  thought  proper  to  subjoin  a  specimen  of  his  work,  which,  after  Mr.  Hoole's 
lation,  will  perhaps  not  be  soon  reprinted.  By  knowing  the  state  in  which  Waller 
1  ovr  poetry,  the  reader  may  judge  how  much  he  imp/oved  it. 

Enninia's  tteed  (thiB  while)  his  mistresse  bore 
Through  Ibrrests  thicke  among  the  shadie  treene. 
Her  feeble  hand  the  bridle  rames  forelore, 
Halfe  in  a  swoune  she  was  for  feare  I  weene ; 
Bat  her  flit  courser  spared  nere  the  more, 
To  beare  her  through  the  desart  woods  unseene 

Of  her  strong  foes,  that  chas*d  her  through  the  plaine, 

And  still  pursu'd,  but  still  pursu'd  in  vaine. 

Like  as  the  wearie  bounds  at  last  retire, 
Windlesse,  displeased,  hem  the  fruitlesse  chace, 
.When  the  slie  beast  Tiqpisht  in  bush  and  brire. 
No  art  nor  pains  can  rowse  out  of  his  place : 
The  Christian  knights  so  full  of  shame  and  ire 
Betumed  backe,  with  faint  and  wearie  pace ! 

Yet  still  the  fearfiill  dame  fled,  swift  as  winde. 

Nor  euer  staid,  nor  ener  lookt  behinde. 

Through  thicke  and  thimie,  all  night,  all  day,  she  driuefl, 

Withouten  comfort,  companie,  or  guide. 

Her  plaints  and  teares  with  euery  thought  reuiued. 

She  heard  and  saw  her  greefes,  but  nought  beside. 

But  when  the  sunne  his  burning  chariot  diued 

'In  Thetis  wane,  and  wearie  teame  Tntide, 

On  lofdans  sandie  banks  her  course  she  staid. 

At  last,  there  downe  she  light,  and  downe  she  laid. 

Her  teares,  her  drinke ;  her  food,  her  sorrowings ; 
This  was  her  diet  that  vnhaBJJP  night : 
But  sleepe  (that  sweet  repoaMid  quiet  brings) 
To  ease  the  greefos  of  discontented  wight, 
Spred  foorth  his  tender,  soft,  and  nimble  wing8> 
In  his  dull  armes  foulding  the  virgin  bright ; 

And  lone,  his  mother,  and  the  graces  kept 

Strong  watch  and  warde,  while  this  foire  ladie  slept. 

The  birds  awakte  her  with  their  morning  song. 
Their  wari>1ing  musicke  pearst  her  Render  eare, 
The  murmuring  brookes  and  whistling  windes  among 
The  ratling  boughes,  and  leaues,  their  parts  did  beare ; 
Her  eies  ynclosM  beheld  the  groues  along, 
Of  swaines  and  diepherd  groomes  that  dwellings  weare ; 
And  that  swe^  noise,  birds,  winds,  and  waters  sent, 
^  Prouokt  again  the  virgin  to  lament 

Her  plaints  were  interrupted  with  a  sound. 
That  seemed  from  thickest  bushes  to  proceed. 
Some  idly  shepherd  sung  a  lustie  round. 
And  to  his  voice  had  tun*d  his  oaten  reed : 
Thither  she  went,  an  old  man  there  she  found 
(At  whose  right  hand  his  little  flock  did  foed) 

Sat  making  baskets,  his  three  sonnes  among, 

That  learned  their  Ather's  arty  and  leam'd  hb  bods* 
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Beholdiog  one  in  shining  armes  appeare 
The-  seelie  man  and  his  were  gore  dismaid  ; 
But  sweet  Erminia  comforted  their  feare. 
Her  ventall  vp,  her  visage  open  laid. 
You  happy  folke,  of  heau'n  beloued  dears. 
Work  on  (quoth  she)  upon  your  harmlesse  traid. 
These  dveadfuU  armes  I  beare  no  warfare  bring 
To  your  sweet  toile,  nor  those  sweet  tunes  you  sing. 

But  father,  since  this  land,  these  townes  and  towres, 
Destroied  are  with  sword,  with  fire  and  spoile. 
How  may  it  be,  unhurt  that  you  and  yours 
In  safetie  thus,  applie  your  harmdesse  toile  ? 
My  Sonne  (quoth  he)  this  pore  estate  of  ours 
Is  euer  safe  from  storm  of  warlike  broile  ; 
Tliis  wildemesse  doth  vs  in  saftie  keepe. 
No  thundring  drum,  no  trumpet  breaJces  our  sleepe^ 

Haply  iust  heauHis  defence  and  shield  of  right. 
Doth  loue  the  innocence  of  simple  swains. 
The  thunderbolts  on  highest  mountains  light. 
And  seld  or  neuer  strike  the  lower  plaines : 
So  kings  have  cause  to  feare  Bellonaes  might. 
Not  they  whose  sweat  and  toile  their  dinner  gaine5, 
Kor  euer  greedie  soldier  was  entised 
By  pouertiet  neglected  and  despised. 

0  Pouertie,  chefe  of  the  heau*nly  brood. 
Dearer  to  me  than  wealth  or  kingly  crowne ! 
No  wish  for  honour,  thirst  of  others  good. 

Can  moue  my  heart,  contented  with  mine  owne  ; 
We  quench  our  thirst  with  water  of  this  flood, 
Nor  fear  11^  poison  should  therein  be  throwne : 
These  little  flocks  of  sheepe  and  tender  goates 
Giue  milke  for  food,  and  wool  to  make  us  coates. 

We  little  wish,  we  need  but  little  wealth. 
From  cold  and  hunger  vs  to  death  and  feed ; 
These  are  my  sonues,  thdr  j|hB  preserues  from  stealth 
Their  father's  flocks,  nor  seMuLs  moe  I  need  : 
Amid  these  groues  I  walke  oft  for  my  health. 
And  to  the  fishes,  birds,  and  beastes  giue  heed. 
How  they  are  fed,  in  forrest,  spring,  and  lake. 
And  thdr  contentment  for  ensample  take. 

Time  was  (for  each  one  hath  his  doting  time. 
These  siluer  locks  were  golden  tresses  than) 
That  oountrie  life  I  hated  as  a  crime, 
And  from  the  forrests  sweet  contentment  ran. 
To  Memphis*  stately  pallace  would  I  dime. 
And  there  became  the  mightie  caliphes  man. 
And  though  I  but  a  simple  gardner  weare. 
Yet  could  I  marke  abuses,  see  and  heare. 

* 

Entised  on  with  hiope  of  future  gaine, 

1  suflred  long  what  did  my  soule  displease ; 

But  when  my  youth  was  spent,  my  hope  was  vaine, 
I  felt  my  native  strength  at  last  decrease ; 
I  gan  my  losse  of  lustie  yeeres  complaine. 
And  wisht  I  had  ei^oy'd  the  countries  peace  -, 
I  bod  the  court  iarewdl,  and  with  content 
My  later  age  here  have  I  <iaiet  spent. 
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WhOe  thus  h«  sptke,  Enninia,  huiht  and  stOl, 
His  wise  discourses  heard,  with  great  attentioo, 
His  speeches  graue  those  idle  ftmcies  kill. 
Which  in  her  troubled  soule  bred  such  dissentioo  i 
After  much  thought  reformed  was  her  will, 
Within  those  woods  to  dwell  was  her  intention. 

Till  foftune  should  occasion  new  afford. 

To  tume  her  home  to  h«r  desired  lord. 

She  said  therefore,  O  shepherd  fortunate! 

That  troubles  some  didst  whilom  feele  and  proue. 

Yet  liuest  now  in  this  oontcnted  state. 

Let  my  mishap  thy  thoughts  to  pitie  moue. 

To  eoteitaine  me  as  a  willing  mate 

In  shepherds  lifo,  iHiich  I  admire  and  lone ; 

Within  these  pleasant  grones  perchance  my  hart. 

Of  her  discomforts,  may  vnload  some  part. 

If  gold  or  wealth  of  meet  esteemed  deaie^ 
If  iewels  rich,  thou  diddest  hold  in  prise. 
Such  store  thereof,  such  plentie  haue  I  seen, 
Aa  toagreedie  mindemi|^  well  suffice: 
With  that  downe  trickled  many  a  siluer  teare. 
Two  cfaristall  streamet  fUl  from  her  watrie  eies  ; 

Part  of  her  sad  misfortunes  than  she  UAd^ 

And  wept,  and  with  her  wept  that  shepherd  old. 

With  speeches  kinde,  he  gan  the  virgin  deare 
Towards  his  cottage  gently  home  to  guide; 
Hb  aged  wife  there  made  her  homely  cheare. 
Yet  welcomde  her,  and  plasi  her  by  her  nde. 
The  princesse  dond  a  poore  pastoraes  gearcy 
A  kerchiefe  course  vpon  her  head  she  tide ; 

But  yet  her  gestures  and  her  lookes  (I  gesse) 

Were  such,  as  ill  beseem'd  a  shepherdesse. 

Not  those  rude  garments  could  obscure  and  hide 

The  heau'niy  beautie  of  her  angels  foce. 

Nor  was  her  princely  nftjiilM  damnifide. 

Or  ought  disparag'de,  by  ^fm  labours  bace ; 

Her  little  flocks  to  pasture  would  she  guide. 

And  milke  her  goates,  and  in  their  folds  them  place. 

Both  cheese  and  butter  could  she  make,  and  frame 

Her  sette  to  pleaee  the  shepherd  and  his  dame. 


TO 


MY  LADY  *** 


MADAM, 


Your  commands  for  the  gathering  these  sticks  into  a  fiaggot  had  sooner 
been  obeyed ;  but,  intending  to  present  you  with  my  whole  vintage,  I  stayed 
till  the  latest  grapes  were  ripe :   for  here  your  ladyship  has  not  only  all  I 
have  done,  but  all  I  ever  mean  to  do  of  this  kind.     Not  but  that  I  may  de- 
fend the  attempt  I  have  made  upo9  poetry,  by  the  examples  (not  to  trouble 
you  with  history)  of  many  wise  and  worthy  persons  of  our  own  times ;  as  sir 
PhiKp  Sidney,  sir  Francis  Bacon,  cardinal  Perron,  (the  ablest  of  hi^  country, 
men)  and  the  former  pope ;  who,  they  say,  instead  of  the  triple  crown,  wore 
sometimes  the  poet^s  ivy,  as  an  ornament,  perhaps,  of  lesser  weight  and 
trouble.     But,  madam,  these  nightingales  sung  only  in  the  spring ;  it  was 
the  diversion  of  their  youth ;  as  ladies  learn  to  sing,  and  play,  when  they 
are  children,  what  they  forget  when  they  are  women.     The  resemblance 
holds  further ;  for  as  you  quit  the  lute  the  sooner,  because  the  posture  is  sus- 
pected to  draw  the  body  awry  ;  so  this  is  not  always  practised  without  some 
rillany  to  the  mind,  wresting  it  from  present  occasions,  and  accustoming  us 
to  a  style  somewhat  removed  from  common  use.   But,  that  you  may  not  think 
his  case  deplorable  who  had  made  verses,  we  are  told,  that  Tully  (the  great- 
est wit  among  the  Romans)  was  once  sick^of  this  disease,  and  yet  recovered 
so  well,  that,  of  almost  as  bad  a  poet  as  your  servant,  he  became  the  most 
perfect  orator  in  the  world.     So  that,  not  so  much  to  have  made  verses,  as 
not  to  give  over  in  time,  leaves  a  man  without  excuse :  the  former  presenting 
us  with  an  opportunity  at  least  of  doing  wisely,  that  is,  to  conceal  those  we 
have  made ;  which  I  shall  yet  do,  if  my  humble  request  may  be  of  as  much 
force  with  your  ladyship,  as  your  conunands  have  been  with  me.     Madam, 
1  only  whbper  these  in  your  ear ;   if  you  publish  them,  they  are  your  own  : 
and  therefore,  as  you  apprehend  the  reproach  of  a  wit  and  a  poet,  cast  them 
iato  the  fire:  or,  if  they  come^wheic  green  boughs  are  iu  the  chimney,  with 
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the  help  of  your  fiaiir  friends,  (for,  thus  bound,  it  will  be  too  hard  a  task  for 
your  hands  alone)  tear  them  in  pieces,  wherein  you  will  honour  me  with  the 
fate  of  Orpheus ;  for  so  his  Poems,  whereof  we  only  hear  the  form,  (not  his 
limbs,  as  the  story  will  have  it)  I  suppose  were  scattered  by  the  Thracian 
dames.  Here,  madam,  I  might  take  an  opportunity  to  celebrate  your  vir- 
tues, and  to  instruct  you  how  unhappy  you  are,  in  that  you  know  not  who 
you  are :  how  much  you  excel  the  most  excellent  of  your  own,  and  how  much 
you  amaze  the  least  inclined  to  wonder,  of  our  sex.  But  as  they  will  be  apt 
to  take  your  ladyship^s  for  a  Roman  name,  so  would  they  believe,  that  I 
endeavoured  the  character  of  a  perfect  nymph,  worshipped  an  image  of 
my  own  making,  and  dedicated  this  to  the  lady  of  the  brain,  not  of  the 
hearty  of 

your  ladyship's 

most  humble  servant, 

EDMUND  WALLER. 
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tlie  aothor  of  these  verses  (written  only  to  please  himself,  and  soch  particular  persons  to 
iy  were  directed)  retnmed  from  abroad  some  years  since,  he  was  troubled  to  find  his  name 
bat,  somewhat  satisfied,  to  see  his  Imes  so  ill  rendered,  that  he  might  justly  disown  them, 

0  a  mistaking  printer,  as  one  '  did  to  an  ill  reciter, 

Male  dam  recitas,  incipit  esse  tuus. 

een  ever  since  pressed  to  correct  the  many  and  gross  fiiults,  (such  as  use  to  be  in  impressions 
eglected  by  the  authors)  his  answer  was,  that  he  made  these  when  ill  verses  'had  more 
nd  escaped  better  than  good  ones  do  in  this  age ;  the  severity  whereof  he  thought  not  un- 
iverted  by  those  fiiults  in  the  impression,  which  hitherto  have  hung  upon  his  book,  as  the 
Dg  old  rags,  or  such-like  ugly  things,  upon  their  fiiirest  horses,  and  other  goodly  creatures, 
them  against  fiucination.  And,  for  those  of  a  more  confined  understanding,  who  pretend 
Dsnre,  as  they  admire  most  what  they  least  comprehend ;  so,  his  verses  (maimed  to  that 
lat  himself  scarce  knew  what  to  make  of  many  of  them)  might,  that  way  at  least,  have  a 
•me  admiration :  which  is  no  small  matter,  if  what  an  old  author  obser? es  be  true,  that  the 
fttors,  is  victory ;  of  historians,  truth ;  and  of  poets,  admiration.  He  had  reason  there- 
dulge  those  fiiults  in  his  book,  whereby  it  might  be  reconciled  to  some,  and  commended  to 

inter  also,  he  thought,  would  fiure  the  worse,  if  those  fimlts  were  amended :  fi>r  we  see 
tataes  sell  better  than  whole  ones ;  and  clipped  and  washed  money  goes  about,  when  the 
i  weighty  lies  hoarded  up. 

ire  the  reasons  which  for  above  twelve  ywrs  past  he  has  opposed  to  our  request ;  to  which 
ilied,  that  as  it  would  be  too  late  to  recall  that,  which  liad  so  loug  been  made  public ;  so, 
ind  excuse  fi-om  his  youth,  the  season  it  was  produced  in.    And,  for  what  had  been  done 

1  now  added,  if  it  commend  not  his  poetry,  it  might  his  philosophy,  which  teaches  him  so 
'  to  bear  so  great  a  calamity,  as  the  loss  of  the  best  part  of  his  fbrtune,  torn  fit)m  him  in 
1  which,  and  in  banishmetat,  the  best  portion  of  his  life  hath  also  been  spent)  that  he  can 
mder  the  burthen,  not  unlike  that  Roman  % 

Quem  dimisere  Philippi 

Dtecisis  humilem  pennis,  ioopemque  patemi 
£t  laris,  et  fundi 

AVhose  spreading  wings  the  civil  war  had  clippM, 
And  him  of  bis  old  patrimony  stripped : 

not  lon;^  after  could  say, 

Musb  amicus,  trisUtiam  et  metus 

Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 

Portare  ventis Lib.  I.  Carm.  xxvi. 

They  that  acquainted  with  the  muses  be. 
Send  care,  and  sorrow,  by  the  winds  to  sea. 

«  Martial,  lib.  i.  Ep.  S9.  »  Horace,  Lib.  ii.  Epist.  'J. 
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Not  80  much  moved  with  these  reasoiis  of  oun  (or  pleased  with  our  ihynes)  at  wetried  wiA  ov 
importonity,  he  has  at  last  given  as  leave  to  assure  the  reader,  that  the  poems,  which  have  been  lo 
long,  and  so  ill  set  forth  under  his  name,  are  here  to  be  found  as  he  first  writ  them :  as  abo,  to  add 
some  others,  which  have  since  been  composed  by  him.  And  though  his  advice  to  the  contraiy  might 
have  discouraged  us ;  yet,  observing  how  often  they  have  been  reprinted,  what  price-  they  liave 
borne,  and  how  earnestly  they  have  been  always  inquired  after,  but  especially  of  late ;  (making  good 
that  of  Horace, 

Meliora  dies,  ut  vina,  poemata  reddit : 

libb  II.  Epist  I. 

"  Some  verses  being,  like  some  vines,  recommended  to  our  taste  by  time  and  age/') 

we  have  adventured  upon  this  new  and  well-corrected  edition ;  which,  far  our  ovm  aakes  as  weB  as 
thine,  we  hope  will  succeed  better  than  he  apprehendad. 

Vivitur  ingeuio,  csetera  mortis  erunt 

ALBINOVANUS. 


PREFACE 


TO  THE 

SECOND  PART  OF  MR.  WALLER'S  POEMS: 

PRINTED  IN  THE  \EAR  1690. 


The  reader  needs  be  told  no  more  in  commendation  of  these  Poems,  than  that  they  are  BIr.  Wal- 
ler's: a  name  that  carries  every  thing  in  it,  that  is  either  great,  or  graceful,  in  poetry.  He 
deed  the  parent  of  English  verse,  and  the  first  that  showed  us  our  tongue  had  beauty,  and 
bcrs,  in  it.  Our  language  owes  more  to  him  thaD  the  French  does  to  cardinal  Richdieu  and  the 
whole  academy.  A  poet  cannot  think  of  him,  without  being  in  the  same  rapture  Lncretiiit  iiiR» 
when  Epicurus  comes  in  his  way : 

Tu  pater,  et  rerum  inventor;  Tu  patria  nobis  ; 

Suppeditas  pnecepta :  tuisque  ex,  Inclute  !  chartis,    [ 
Floriferis  ut  apes  in  saltibus  omnia  libant. 
Omnia  nos  itidem  depascimur  aurea  dicta ; 
Aurea  !  perpetu&  semper  dignissima  \\tk !  ; 

Lib.  IIL  ver.  91 

The  tongue  came  into  his  hands  like  a  rough  diamond :  he  polished  it  first ;  and  to  that  de- 
gree, that  all  artists  since  him  have  admired  the  workmanship,  without  pretending  to  mend  iL  Suck- 
ling and  Carew,  I  must  confess,  wrote  some  few  thmgs  smoothly  enough :  but,  as  all  they  did  in  this 
kind  was  not  very  considerable ;  so  it  was  a  little  later  than  tlie  earliest  pieces  of  Mr.  Waller.  He 
undoubtedly  stands  first  in  the  list  of  refiners ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  last  too  :  for  I  question,  whe- 
ther in  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  English  did  not  come  to  its  fiiU  perfection ;  and  whether  it  has 
not  had  its  Augustan  age,  as  well  as  the  Latin.  It  seems  to  be  already  mixed  with  foreign  langoagea 
as  fiir  as  its  purity  will  bear ;  and,  as  chymists  say  of  their  menstruimis,  to  be  quite  sated  with  the 
infiision.  But  posterity  will  best  judge  of  this.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  a  surprising  reflection,  t^t 
between  what  Spenser  wrote  last,  and  Waller  firsL  there  should  not  bo  much  above  twenty  yean 
distance :  and  yet  the  one's  hmguage;  like  the  mwkf  of  that  time,  is  as  current  now  as  ever ;  whilst 
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tlie  others  wonk  are  like  old  coiniy  one  mint  go  to  an  antiquary  to  nnderaund  their  trne  meaning 
and  value.    Sncfa  advances  nny  a  great  gemns  make,  when  it  undertakes  any  thing  in  earnest ! 

SoBM  painters  will  hit  tlie  chief  lines  and  roa8tel^strokes  of  a  face  so  truly,  that  through  all  the  dif- 
ferences  of  age,  the  picture  shall  still  bear  a  resemblance.  This  art  was  Mr.  Waller's:  he  sought 
ootf  in  this  flowing  tongue  of  ours,  what  parts  would  last,  and  be  of  standing  use  and  ornament:  and 
this  be  did  so  successfiiUy,  that  his  language  is  now  as  fresli,  as  it  was  at  first  setting  out.  Were  we 
to  judge  barely  by  tlie  wordmg,  we  could  not  know  what  was  wrote  at  twenty,  and  what  at  four- 
score. He  comphdns,  indeed,  of  a  tide  of  words,  that  comes  in  upon  the  English  poet,  and  overflows 
wiialevei  be  builds :  but  this  was  less  his  case  than  any  man's  that  ever  wrote ;  and  the  mischief  of 
it  is,  this  very  complaint  will  last  long  enough  to  confute  itself:  for,  though  English  be  mouldering 
stone,  as  he  teOs  us  there,  yet  he  has  certafaily  picked  the  best  out  of  a  bad  quarry. 

We  are  no  less  beholden  to  him  fbr  the  new  turn  of  verse,  which  he  brought  in,  and  the  improve* 
ment  he  n»de  in  our  numbers.  Before  his  time,  men  riiymed  indeed,  and  that  was  all :  as  for  tho 
barmony  of  measure,  and  that  dance  of  words,  which  good  ears  are  so  nmch  pleased  with,  they  knew 
nothing  of  it  Their  poetry  then  was  made  up  ahnost  entirely  of  monosyllables ;  which,  when  they 
come  together  in  any  cluster,  are  certamly  the  most  harsh  untuneable  things  in  the  world.  If  any 
doubts  of  this,  let  bun  read  ten  Unes  in  J>onne,  and  he  vrill  be  quickly  convinced.  Besides,  tlieir 
ran  all  into  one  another ;  and  bung  together,  throughout  a  whole  copy,  like  the  hooked  atoms 
that  coa|>ose  a  body  in  Descartes.  There  vnu  no  dirtinction  of  parts,  no  regular  stops,  notbmg  for 
the  ear  to  rest  upon :  but,  as  soon  as  the  copy  began,  down  it  went,  like  a  hmim,  incessantly  -,  and 
the  reader  vras  sure  to  be  out  of  breath,  before  he  got  to  the  end  of  it  So  that  really  verse  in  those 
days  was  but  down-right  prose,  tagged  with  rhymes.  Mr.  Waller  removed  all  these  fruits ;  brought 
bmore  polysyllables,  and  smoother  measnres ;  bound  up  his  thoughts  better,  and  in  a  cadence  more 
igreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  vene  be  wrote  in :  so  tint  wherever  the  natural  stops  of  that  were, 
he  contrived  the  little  breakings  of  his  sense  so  as  to  fiUl  in  with  them.  And  for  that  reason,  since 
the  stress  of  our  verse  lies  commonly  upon  the  bst  syUable,  you  will  hardly  ever  find  him  ushog  a 
word  of  no  force  there.  1  would  say,  tf  I  were  not  afiraid  the  reader  would  think  me  too  nice,  that 
he  commonly  doses  vrith  verbs ;  in  wliidi  we  know  the  lifo  of  hinguage  consists. 

Among  other  improvements,  we  may  reckon  that  of  his  rhymes:  which  are  always  good,  and  very 
often  tiie  better  for  being  new.  He  bad  a  fine  ear,  and  knew  how  quickly  that  sense  was  cloyed 
by  the  same  round  of  chimnig  words  still  returning  upon  it  It  is  a  decided  case  by  tlie  great  mas- 
ter of  vrriting',  **  Qnse  sunt  ampfa^  et  pulchra,  diu  placere  possunt ;  quse  lepida  et  conciuna,** 
(amongst  whidi  rhyme  must,  whether  it  will  or  no,  take  its  place)  **  dto  satietate  afficiunt  aurium 
■ensnni  ftstiffiosissimnai.''  Thb  he  understood  very  well :  and  therefore,  to  take  off  the  danger  of 
a  Hfffcit  tint  wi^,  strove  to  please  by  variety,  and  new  sounds.  Had  he  carried  this  observation, 
ameog  othen,  as  fiw  as  it  would  go,  it  must,  methinks,  have  shown  him  tlie  incurable  fault  of  this 
fa$faag  kmd  of  poetry;  and  have  led  his  falter  judgment  to  bhmk  verse.  But  be  continued  an 
obstinate  lover  of  rhyme  to  the  very  bst :  it  vras  a  mistress  that  never  appeared  unhandsome  ii^ 
Ins  eyes,  and  was  courted  by  him  long  after  Sacharissa  was  forsaken.  He  had  raised  it,  and  brought 
fit  to  ttmt  peifoction  we  now  eqjoy  it  in ;  and  the  poet*8  temper  (which  has  always  a  little  ^-anity  in 
it)  would  not  suffer  him  ever  to  slight  a  thing  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  adorn.  My  lord  Ros- 
common was  more  Impartial :  no  man  ever  rhymed  truer  and  evener  than  he :  yet  he  is  so  just  as  to 
cooless,  tfmt  it  is  but  a  trifle ;  and  to  wish  the  tyrant  dethroned,  and  blank  verse  set  up  in  its  room. 
There  is  a  third  penon%  the  liring  glory  of  our  English  poetry,  who  has  disclaimed  the  use  of  it 
upon  the  stage ;  though  no  man  ever  employed  it  there  so  happily  as  he.  It  was  the  strength  of  his 
geains,  that  first  brought  it  into  credit  in  pfaiys;  and  it  is  the  force  of  his  example,  that  has  thrown  it 
o«t  again.  In  other  kinds  of  writing,  it  continues  still ;  and  will  do  so,  till  some  excellent  spirit  arises, 
that  has  Idsure  enough,  and  resofaition  to  break  the  charm,  and  free  us  firom  the  troublesome  bondage 
of  ihyming,  as  Mr.  Bfiltoo  very  well  calls  it;  and  has  proved  it  as  well,  by  what  he  has  wrote  in  ano- 
ther way.  But  this  is  si  thought  for  times  at  some  distance ;  the  present  a^e  is  a  little  too  warlike ; 
it  jnqr  pcrtiaps  Ihmish  out  matter  for  a  good  poem  in  the  next,  but  it  will  hardly  encourage  one 
mom:  without  prophesjring,  a  man  may  easily  know  what  sort  of  laurels  are  like  to  be  in  request. 

Whilst  I  am  talking  of  verse,  I  find  myself,  I  do  not  know  how,  betrayed  into  a  great  deal  of 
prate.    I  intended  no  more  than  to  put  tlie  reader  in  mind  what  respect  was  due  to  any  thing  tli^t 

•  Cicero  ad  Herennium,  I  ir,  «  Mr.  1>)  dtu. 

VOL.  VIIJ,  p 
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fell  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Waller.  I  have  heard  his  last  printed  copies,  which  are  added  io  the  ser^ 
ml  editions  of  his  poems,  very  sli^tly  spoken  of;  but  certainly  they  do  not  deserve  it  They  do 
indeed  discover  themselves  to  be  his  hist,  and  that  is  the  worst  we  can  say  of  them.    He  is  there 

Jam  senior ;  sed  cruda  Deo  viridisqne  senectus'. 

The  same  censnre  perhaps  vrill  be  passed  on  the  pieces  of  this  Second  Put.  I  shall  not  so  fiv 
engage  for  them,  as  to  pretend  they  are  all  equal  to  whatever  he  wrote  in  the  vigour  of  his  youth : 
yet,  they  are  so  mnch  of  a  piece  with  the  rest,  that  any  man  will  at  first  sight  knovr  them  to  be  Mr. 
Wallet's.  Some  of  them  were  wrote  very  early,  but  not  put  into  former  collections,  for  reasmis  ob- 
vious enough,  but  which  are  now  ceased.  The  play  ^  was  altered  to  please  the  court:  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  who  sat  for  the  two  brothers'  characters.  It  was  agreeable  to  the  sweetness  of  Mr. 
Waller's  temper,  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  tragedy,  as  he  expresses  it :  but,  whether  it  be  so  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  tragedy  itself  to  make  eveiy  thing  come  off  easily,  I  leave  to  the  critics.  In 
the  Prologue,  and  Epilogue,  there  are  a  few  verses  that  he  has  made  use  of  upon  another  occasion : 
but,  the  reader  may  be  pleased  to  allow  that  in  him,  that  has  been  allowed  so  long  in  Homer,  and 
Lucretius.  Exact  writers  dress  up  their  thoughts  so  veiy  well  always,  that,  when  they  have  need 
of  the  same  sense,  they  cannot  put  it  into  other  words,  but  it  must.be  to  its  prejudice.  Care  has 
been  taken  in  this  book  to  get  together  every  thing  of  Mr.  Wallet's,  that  is  not  put  faito  the  former 
collection :  so  that  between  both,  the  reader  may  make  the  set  complete. 

It  will  perhaps  be  contended  after  all,  that  some  of  these  ought  not  to  have  been  published:  and 
Mr.  Cowley's  '  decision  will  be  urged,  that  a  neat  tomb  of  marble  is  a  better  monument  than  a  great 
pile  of  rubbish.  It  might  be  answered  to  this,  that  the  pictures  and  poems  of  great  masters  have 
been  always  valued,  though  the  last  hand  were  not  put  to  them.  And  I  believe  none  of  those  gen- 
tlemen, that  will  make  the  objection,  would  refose  a  sketch  of  R^>hael's,  or  one  of  Titian's  draughts 
of  the  first  sitting.  I  might  tell  them  too,  what  care  has  been  taken  by  the  learned,  to  pretenre  the 
fragments  of  the  antient  Greek  and  Latui  poets:  there  has  been  thought  to  be  a  divinity  in  what 
they  said  -,  and  therefore  the  least  pieces  of  it  have  been  kept  up,  and  reverenced  like  refigioas  ve- 
lics.  And,  I  am  sure,  take  away  the  ^  mille  aimi  ^}"  and  impartial  reasoning  will  tell  us  there  is  as 
mnch  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Waller,  as  to  the  most  celebrated  names  of  antiquity. 

But,  to  wave  the  dispute  now,  of  what  ought  to  have  been  done,  I  can  assure  the  reader,  what 
W9tdd  have  been,  had  this  edition  been  delayed.  The  following  Poems  were  got  abroad,  and  in  a 
great  many  hands :  it  were  vain  to  expect,  that,  among  so  many  admirers  of  Mr.  Waller,  tb^  ahenld 
not  meet  with  one  fond  enough  to  publish  them,  lliey  might  have  staid,  indeed,  till  by  fie«|DeBt 
transcriptions  they  had  been  corrupted  extremely,  and  jumbled  together  with  things  of  another  kind : 
but  then  they  would  hanre  found  their  way  into  the  world.  So  it  vnu  thought  a  greater  piece  of 
kindness  to  the  author,  to  put  them  out  whilst  they  continae  genume  and  onmixed,  and  audi  aa  he 
himself,  were  he  alive,  might  own. 

3  Virg.  JEii.  vi.  504. 

4  The  Maid's  Tragedy ;  which  does  not  come  within  the  plan  of  the  present  publication. 
*  In  the  Preface  to  his  Works. 

^  Alluding  to  that  verse  in  Juvenal, 

Et  uni  eedit  Homero 

Propter  mille  annos 

Sat  vIL 

And  yields  to  Homer  on  no  other  score, 
Than  that  he  UvM  a  thousand  years  before. 

Mr.  C.  Dryden. 
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OP  THE  OAVOBA 

mS  MAJESTY  (BEING  PRINCE) 

tSCATID  nf  TBI  tOAD  Kt  tAIirr  AMSBBO* 

NOW  had  hit  htsfanen  bid  farewell  to  Spam, 
And  reachM  the  tphero  of  his  owd  power,  the 
With  British  bounty  in  his  ship  he  feasts      [main; 
Th'  Hespenan  princes,  his  amazed  goests, 
To  find  that  bribery  wilderness  exceed 
The  entertainment  of  their  great  Madrid. 
Healths  to  both  kings,  attended  with  the  roar 
Of  cannons  echoed  fitom  th'  ailrighted  shore, 
With  lood  resemblance  of  his  thunder,  prove 
Bacchus  the  seed  of  cload-compellhig  Jove  t 
While  to  his  harp  divine  Arion  smgs 
The  lovcst  and  conquests,  of  our  Albion  kings. 

Of  the  fourth  Edward  was  his  noble  song. 
Fierce,  goodly,  Taliant,  beautifbl,  and  young: 
He  rest  the  crown  firom  vanqidsh'd  Henry's  bead ; 
Rais'd  the  White  Rose,  and  trampled  on  the  Red : 
TQl  Love,  triinnphing  o'er  the  victor's  pride. 
Brought  Mars'and  Warwick  to  the  conquered  side: 
Neglected  Warwick,  (whose  bold  hand,  like  Fate, 
Gives  and  resumes  the  sceptre  of  our  state) 
Wooes  for  his  master;  and,  with  double  shame. 
Himself  deluded,  mocks  the  princely  dame. 
The  lady  Bona:  whom  just  anger  bums. 
And  foreign  war  with  civil  rage  returns. 
Ah !  spare  your  swords,  where  beauty  is  to  blame ; 
Love  gave  th'  affirant,  and  must  repair  the  same : 
When  France  shall  boast  of  her  whose  conquering 

eyes 
Have  made  the  best  of  English  hearts  their  prize, 
Have  power  to  alter  the  decrees  of  Fate, 
And  change  again  the  counsels  of  our  state. 

What  the  prophetic  mdse  intends,  alone 
To  him,  that  feels  the  secret  woimd,  is  known. 

With  the  sweet  sound  of  this  harmonious  lay, 
About  the  keel  delighted  dolphins  play; 
Too  sure  a  sign  of  sea's  ensuing  rage. 
Which  most  anoo  this  royal  troop  engage : 
To  whom  soft  sleep  seems  more  secure  and  sweet. 
Within  the  town  commandad  by  our  Beet  / 


These  mighty  peers  plac'd  in  the  gilded  barge. 
Proud  with  the  burthen  of  so  brave  a  charge; 
With  painted  oars  the  youths  begin  to  sweep 
Neptune's  smooth  face,  and  cleave  the  yieldmg  deep: 
Which  soon  becomes  the  seat  of  sudden  war 
Between  the  wind  and  tide,  that  fiercely  jar. 
As  when  a  sort  of  lusty  shepherds  try 
Their  force  at  foot-ball,  care  of  victory 
Makes  them  salute  so  rudely  breast  to  breast. 
That  their  encounter  seems  too  rough  for  jest ; 
They  ply  their  feet,  and  still  the  restless  ball. 
Tost  to  and  fns  is  urged  by  them  all : 
So  fores  the  doubtful  barge  'twixt  tide  and  winds, 
And  like  effect  of  their  contention  finds. 
Yet  the  bold  Britons  still  securely  row'd ; 
Charles  and  his  virtue  was  their  sacred  load : 
Than  which  a  greater  pledge  Heaven  could  not  give, 
That  the  good  boat  this  tempest  should  outlive. 

But  storms  increase !  and  now  no  hope  of  grace 
Among  them  shines,  save  in  the  prince's  face  ; 
The  rest  resign  thdr  courage,  skill,  and  sight. 
To  danger,  horrour,  and  unwelcome  night. 
The  gentle  vessel  (wont  with  state  and  pride 
On  the  smooth  back  of  silver  Thames  to  ride) 
Wanders  astonish'd  in  tbe  angry  main. 
As  Titan's  car  did,  while  the  golden  rein 
FiU'd  the  young  hand  of  his  adventurous  son>, 
When  the  whole  worid  an  equal  hazaid  run 
To  this  of  ours,  the  light  of  whose  d^ire. 
Waves  threaten  now,  as  that  was  scar'd  by  fire. 
Th'  impatient  sea  grows  impotent,  and  raves. 
That,  night  assisting,  his  impetuous  waves 
Should  find  resistance  from  so  light  a  thing  ; 
These  surges  ruin,  those  our  safety  bring. 
Th'  oppressed  vessel  doth  the  charge  abide, 
Only  because  assail'd  on  every  side : 
So  men,  with  rage  and  passion  set  on  fire. 
Trembling  for  haste,  impeach  their  mad  desire. 

The  pale  Iberians  had  expir'd  with  fear, 
But  that  their  wonder  did  divert  their  care  ; 
To  see  the  prince  with  danger  mov'd  no  more. 
Than  with  the  pleasures  of  their  court  before : 

*  Phaeton. 
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Godlike  his  courage  seemed,  whom  nor  delight 
Could  Boften,  nor  the  face  of  Death  affiright : 
Next  to  the  power  of  making  tempests  cease. 
Was  in  that  storm  to  have  so  calm  a  peace. 
Oreat  Maro  could  no  greater  tempest  feign. 
When  the  loud  winds,  usurping  on  the  main 
For  angry  Juno,  laboured  to  destroy 
The  hated  relics  of  confounded  Troy: 
iiis  bold  .£neas,  on  like  billows  tost 
In  a  tall  ship,  and  all  his  country  lost. 
Dissolves  with  fear ;  and  both  his  hands  upheld, 
Proclaims  them  happy  whom  the  Greeks  had  qudPd 
In  honourable  fight :  our  hero  set 
In  a  small  shallop,  Fortune  in  his  debt. 
So  near  a  liope  pf  crowns  and  sceptres,  more 
Than  ever  Priam,  when  he  flourished,  wore ; 
His  loins  5'et  full  of  imgot  princes,  all 
His  glory  in  the  bud,  lets  nothing  fall 
That  argues  fear :  if  any  thought  annoys 
The  gallant  youth,  'tis  love*s  untasted  joys ; 
An(^  dear  remembrance  of  that  fatal  glance. 
For  which  he  lately  pawn'd  his  heart  in  France ; 
Whem  he  had  scl'u  a  brighter  njrmph  than  she  *, 
Tliat  sprung  out  of  his  present  foe,  the  sea. 
That  noble  ardour,  more  than  mortal  fire. 
The  conquer'd  ocean  could  not  make  expire ; 
Nor  angry  Thetis  raise  h  ^r  waves  above 
Th'  heroic  prince's  cmiragp,  or  his  love : 
nVas  indignation,  and  not  fear,  he  felt, 
Tlio  shrine  should  |>erish  where  that  image  dwelt 
Ah,  Ijove  forbid  !  the  noblest  of  thy  train 
Should  nut  surviv(>  to  let  her  know  his  pain : 
^MiOf  nor  his  peril  minding,  nor  his  flame. 
Is  <mtertain*d  with  some  less  serious  game, 
Amon^  the  bright  Aymphs  of  the  Gallic  court; 
All  highly  bom,  obj^juious  to  her  sport: 
They  nwes  seem,  which,  in  their  early  pride, 
But  half  reveal,  and  half  their  beauties  hide  t 
She  the  glad  /noming,  which  her  beams  docs  throw 
Upon  their  smiling  loaves,  and  gilds  them  so: 
Jjke  bright  Aurora,  whose  refulgent  ray 
foretells  the  fer%'onr  of  ensning  day ; 
And  warns  the  shepherd  with  his  flocks  retreat 
To  leafy  shadows,  from  the  threatened  heat. 

From  Cupid's  string,  of  many  shafts  that  fled, 
Wing'd  with  those  ptnmes  which  noble  Fame  had 

shed. 
As  through  the  wond'ring  worid  she  flew,  and  told 
Of  his  adventures,  haughty,  brave,  and  bold, 
^Some  had  already  tooch'd  the  royal  maid, 
But  Love's  first  summons  seldom  are  dbey'd : 
light  was  the  wound,  the  prince's  care  unknown. 
She  might  not,  would  not,  yet  reveal  her  own. 
His  glorious  name  had  so  possest  her  ears. 
That  with  delight  those  antique  tales  she  hear^ 
Of  Jason,  Theseus,  and  such  worthies  old, 
As  with  his  story  best  resemblance  hold. 
And  now  she  views,  as  on  the  wall  it  hung, 
What  old  Mus£us  so  divinely  sung : 
Which  art  with  life  and  love  did  no  inspire, 
'Hiat  she  discerns  and  favours  that  desire^ 
Which  there  provokes  th'  advent  uixhis  youth  to 

swim. 
And  in  Leander's  danger  pities  him ; 
Whose  not  new  love  alone,  but  fortune,  seeks 
To  frame  his  story  like  that  amorous  Greek*?. 
Por  from  the  stem  of  some  goo<l  ship  appears 
JL  friendly  light,  which  moderates  t^eir  fears : 

4 
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New  courage  from  reviving  hope  they  ttkB, 
And,  climbing  o'er  the  waves,  that  taper  maki^ 
On  which  the  hope  of  all  their  lives  depends, 
As  his  on  that  &ir  hero's  hand  extends. 
The  ship  at  anchor,  like  a  fixed  rock,  [Impck ; 

Breaks  the  proud  billows  which  her  large  sidei 
Whose  rage,  restrained,  foaming  higher  sweilf ; 
And  from  her  port  the  weary  barge  repels: 
Threatening  to  make  her,  forced  out  agaioy 
Repeat  the  dangers  of  the  troubled  mauk 
Twice  was  the  cable  hurl'd  in  vain ;  the  fates 
Would  not  be  moved  for  our  sister  states  ; 
For  England  is  the  third  successful  throw. 
And  then  the  genius  of  that  land  they  knoir, 
Whose  prince  must  be  (as  their  own  books  dievise) 
Lord  of  the  scene,  where  now  his  danger  lies. 

Well  sung  the  Roman  bard ;  *'  all  human  thingf 
Of  dearest  value  hang  on  slender  strings.'* 
O  see  the  then  sole  hqpe,  and  in  design 
Of  Heaven  our  joy,  supported  by  a  Ime !  ^ 

\^niich  for  that  instant  was  Heaven's  care  abofe, 
The  chain  that's  fixed  to  the  throne  of  Jove, 
On  which  the  fisbric  of  our  world  depends ; 
One  link  dissolv'd,  the  whole  creation  end^ 


OP  HIS  MAJEStY's  aBCinrmC  TBI  NBWS  ov 

THE  DUKE  OP  BUCKINGHAM'S  DEATH. 

So  earnest  with  thy  God !  Can  no  new  care, 
No  sense  of  danger,  inten-upt  thy  prayer  ? 
The  sacred  wrestler,  till  a  blessing  giTen. 
Quits  not  his  hold,  but  haltmg  conquers  heaTcns 
Nor  was  the  stream  of  thy  devotion  stapp'd. 
When  from  the  body  such  a  limb  was  lopp'd. 
As  to  thy  present  state  was  no  less  maim ; 
Though  thy  wise  choice  has  since  repair'd  the  nmp. 
Bold  Homer  durst  not  so  great  virtue  feign 
In  his  best  pattern  ^ :  of  Patcpclus  slain, 
With  such  amajsement  as  weak  mothers  use^ 
And  frantic  gesture,  he  receives  the  news. 
Yet  fell  his  dariing  by  th'  impartial  chance 
Of  war,  fanpos'd  by  rojral  Hector's  lance : 
Thine  in  fidl  peace,  and  by  a  vulgar  hand 
Tom  from  thy  bosom,  left  his  high  command. 

The  famous  painter «  could  allow  no  place 
For  private  sorrow  in  a  prince's  £ice: 
Yet,  that  his  piece  might  not  exceed  bdief, 
He  cast  a  veil  upon  supposed  grief. 
'Twas  want  of  such  a  precedent  as  this. 
Made  the  old  heathen  frame  their  gods  aniis^ 
Their  Phod>ns  should  not  act  a  fonder  part 
For  the  fair  boy  \  than  he  did  for  hb  hienl: 
Nor  blame  for  Hyacinthus'  fate  his  own,     [known. 
That  kept  from  him  wish'd  death,  hadst  thou  been 

He  that  with  thine  shall  weigh  good  David's  deeds, 
Sliall  find  his  passion,  nor  his  love,  exceeds : 
He  curst  the  mountains  where  his  brave  friend  dy'd. 
But  let  false  Ziba  with  his  heir  divide : 
)Aliere  thy  immortal  love  to  thy  blest  friends. 
Like  that  of  heaven,  upon  their  seed  desoend^i 
Such  huge  extremes  inhabit  thy  great  mind, 
God-like,  unmov'd ;  and  yet,  like  woman,  kind  f 
Which  of  the  anc'ent  poets  had  not  brought 
Our  Charles's  pedigree  fhtm  heaven ;  and  taught 
How  some  bright  dame,  comprest  by  mighty  Jove^ 
Produc'd  this  mix'd  divinity  and  love } 

3  Ac\u\\es.      ^  Tluanthes,      >  Cyparissus. 
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TO  Till 

KING  ON  HIS  NAVr. 

Wiiiii*ni  thy  navy  spreads  her  canvas**  wing% 
Homage  to  thee,  and  peace  to  all,  she  hrinscs : 
The  French  and  Spaniard,  when  thy  flags  appear, 
]Porycet  their  hatred,  and  consent  to  fear. 
So  Jove  from  Ida  did  both  hosts  survey. 
And,  when  he  pleased  to  thunder,  part  the  fray. 
Ships  heretofore  in  seas  like  fishes  sped. 
The  mightiest  still  upon  the  smallest  fed : 
Thou  on  the  deep  imposest  nobler  laws ; 
And  by  that  justice  hast  removM  the  cause 
Of  thoM  rude  tempests,  which,  for  r^me  sent, 
Too  oft,  alas !  involv*d  the  innocent 
Now  shall  the  ocean,  as  thy  Thames,  be  fViee 
From  both  those  fotes,  of  storms  and  piracy. 
Bat  we  moat  happy,  who  can  fbar  no  force 
But  winged  troops,  or  Pegn*ean  horse: 
Tis  not  so  hard  for  greedy  ibes  to  spoil 
Another  nat'on,  as  to  touch  our  soil. 
Should  Nature's  self  invade  the  worid  again. 
And  o*er  the  centre  spread  the  tiqnid  main, 
Thy  power  were  safe ;  and  her  deibructive  hand 
Would  but  enlarge  the  bounds  of  thy  command : 
Thy  dreadful  fleet  would  style  thee  lord  of  all, 
And  ride  in  triumph  o*er  the  drowned  ball : 
Those  towers  of  oak  o*er  fertile  plains  might  gb» 
And  visit  mountains,  where  they  once  did  grow. 

The  worid's  restorer  once  could  not  indure. 
That  finish'd  Babel  should  those  men  secure. 
Whose  pride  designM  that  fobric  to  have  stood 
Above  the  reach  of  any  second  flood :  • 

To  thee  his  chosen,  more  indulgent,  he 
Dares  trust  such  power  with  so  much  piety. 
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Or  Jason,  Theseus,  and  such  worthies  old. 
Light  seem  the  tales  antiquity  has  told: 
Such  beasts,  and  mousters,  as  their  force  opprest. 
Some  places  only,  and  some  times,  mfest. 
Sallee,  that  soom'd  all  power  and  laws  of  men, 
Goods  with  their  owners  hurrying  to  their  den ; 
And  fiitnre  agea  threatening  with  a  rude 
And  savage  race,  snccessively  renew'd : 
Their  king  despismg  with  rebellious  pride. 
And  foes  profest  to  all  the  world  beside : 
This  pest  of  mankind  gives  our  hero  fome. 
And  through  th*  obliged  world  dilates  his  name. 

The  preset  once  to  cruel  Agag  said. 
As  thy  fierce  sword  has  mothers  childless  made, 
So  shall  the  swofd  make  thhne:  and  with  that  word 
He  hew'd  the  man  m  pieces  with  his  sword. 
Just  Charles  like  measure  has  retum'd  to  these. 
Whose  pagan  hands  had  stain'd  the  troubled  seas : 
With  ships,  they  made  the  spoiled  merchants  mourn; 
With  ships,  their  city  and  themselves  arc  torn. 
One  squadron  of  our  winged  castles  sent 
Overthrew  their  fort,  and  all  their  navy  rent: 
For,  nut  content  the  dangers  to  increase. 
And  act  the  part  of  tempests  in  the  seas ; 
Like  hungry  wolves,  those  pirates  from  our  shore 
Whole  flocks  of  sheep,  and  ravish'd  cattle,  hon, 
Safidy  they  might  on  other  nations  prey; 
Fools  to  provoke  the  sovereign  of  the  sea! 


Mad  Cams  so,  whom  like  ill  futc  })crMia(U-s, 
The  herd  of  fair  Alcineiie^s  seed  invades*; 
Who,  for  revenge,  and  mortals'  plad  relief, 
SackM  the  dark  cave,  and  cnishM  that  horrid  thieL 

Morocco's  monarch,  wondering  at  this  fact. 
Save  that  his  presence  his  aflairs  exact. 
Had  come  in  person,  to  have  seev  and  known 
The  injured  world^s  avenj^er  and  his  own. 
Hither  he  sends  the  chief  anumg  his  peers. 
Who  in  his  bark  proportioned  presents  bears. 
To  the  renowned  for  piety  and  force. 
Poor  captives  manumisM,  and  matchless  horse- 
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That  shipwreckM  vessel,  which  th'  apostle  boret 
Scarce  sufferM  more  upon  Melita's  shore. 
Than  did  his  temple  in  the  sea  of  time; 
Our  nation's  glory,  and  our  nation's  crime. 
When  the  first  monarch  ^  of  this  happy  iale, 
Mov'd  with  the  ruin  of  so  bravo  a  pile, 
Thu  work  of  cost  and  piety  be^^un. 
To  be  accomplish'd  by  his  glorious  son: 
Who  all  that  came  within  the  ample  thought 
Of  his  wise  sire  has  to  perfection  brought. 
He,  like  Amphion,  makes  those  quarries  lea{r 
Into  fair  figures  from  a  eonfus'd  heap: 
For  in  his  art  of  regiment  is  found 
A  power,  like  that  of  harmony  in  sound 

Those  antique  minstrels  sure  were  Charles-like 
kings. 
Cities  their  lutes,  and  subjects'  hearts  their  strings ; 
On  which  with  so  divine  a  hand  they  strook, 
Consent  of  motion  from  their  breath  they  took: 
So,  all  our  minds  with  his  conspire  to  grace 
The  Gentiles*  great  apostle;  and  deface 
Those  state-obscuring  sheds,  that,  like  a  chain, 
Seem'd  to  confine  and  fetter  him  again : 
Which  the  glad  saint  shakes  xjfT  at  his  conmiand^ 
As  once  the  viper  from  his  sacred  hand. 
So  jojrs  the  aged  oak,  when  we  divide 
'llic  creeping  ivy  firom  his  iijur'd  side. 

Ambition  rather  would  aflfect  tlic  fame 
Of  some  now  structure  to  have  borne  her  name:' 
Two  distant  virtues  in  one  act  we  find. 
The  moilosty,  and  greatness,  of  his  mind  : 
Which,  not  content  to  be  above  the  rage 
And  injury  of  all-impairing  age. 
In  its  own  worth  secure,  doth  higher  climb. 
And  things  half  swallow'd,  from  the  jaws  of  time 
Reduce :  an  earnest  of  his  grand  design. 
To  frame  no  new  church,  but  the  old  refine : 
Which,  spotise-Iike,  may  with  comely  grace  corn- 
More  tlum  by  force  of  argument  or  hand,    [man 
For,  doubtftil  reason  few  can  apprehc^ : 
And  war  brings  ruin,  where  it  should  amend : 
But  beauty,  with  a  bloodless  conquest,  finds 
A  welcome  sovereignty  in  rudest  ininds. 

Not  aught,  which  Sheba's  wunderiiiir  quocn  bch 
Amongst^he  works  of  Solomon,  excellM 
His  ships  and  building ;  emblems  of  a  heart, 
Large  both  in  magnanimity  an<l  art. 

While  the  propitious  heavens  this  work  attea 
The  showers  long  wanted  they  forget  to  send 
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As  if  they  mean|.  to  make  it  understood 

Of  more  importance  than  our  vital  food. 

The  sun,  which  riseth  to  salute  the  quire 

Already  finished,  setting  shall  achnire 

How  private  bounty  cou'd  so  fSar  extend : 

The  king  built  all;  but  Charles  the  western-end ; 

So  proud  a  fabric  to  devotion  giv'n. 

At  once  it  threatens,  and  obliges,  heaven ! 

Laomedon,  that  had  the  gods  in  pay, 
Neptune,  with  him  ^  that  rules  the  sacred  day, 
Could  no  such  structure  raise :  Troy  wall'd  so  high, 
Th*  Atrides  might  as  well  have  forc'd  the  sky, 

Glad,  though  amazed,  are  our  neighbour  kings. 
To  see  such  power  employed  in  peaceful  things: 
They  list  not  urge  it  to  the  dreadful  field; 
The  task  is  easier  to  destroy,  than  build. 


Sic  gratia  Regum 

Pieriis  tentata  mocUs. . . . 


HOaAT. 


TO  THE  QUEEN, 

OCCASIOKin  UPON  SIGHT  OP  HEa  IIAJX8Tr*8  PICTDIB. 

Well  fare  the  hand !  which  to  our  humble  sight 
Presents  that  beauty,  which  the  dazzling  light 
Of  royal  splendour  hides  from  weaker  eyes, 
And  all  access,  save  by  this  art,  denies. 
Here  only  we  have  courage  to  behold 
This  beam  of  glory :  here  we  dare  unfold 
In  numbers  thus  the  wonders  we  conceive : 
The  gracious  image,  seeming  to  give  leave. 
Propitious  stands,  vouchsafing  to  be  seen; 
And  by  our  muse  saluted,  mighty  queen : 
In  whom  th'  extremes  of  power  and  beauty  move, 
The  queen  of  Britain,  and  the  queen  of  Love ! 

As  the  bright  Sun  (to  which  we  owe  no  sight 
Of  equal  glory  to  your  beauty's  light) 
Is  wisely  plac'd  in  so  sublime  a  seat, 
T  extend  his  light,  and  moderate  his  heat: 
So,  happy  'tis  joicl  move  in  such  a  sphere. 
As  your  high  majesty  with  awful  fear 
In  human  breasts  might  qualify  that  fire, 
AVhich,  kindled  by  those  eyes,  had  flamed  higher. 
Than  when  the  scorched  world  like  hazard  run, 
By  the  approach  of  the  ilUguided  sun. 

No  other  njrmphs  have  title  to  men's  hearts. 
But  as  their  meanness  larger  hope  imparts: 
Your  beauty  more  the  ioudest  lover  moves 
With  admiration,  than  his  private  loves; 
With  admiration !  for  a  pitch  so  high 
(Save  sacred  Charles's)  never  love  durst  fly. 
Heaven,  that  preferr'd  a  sceptre  to  your  hand, 
FavourM  our  freedom  more  than  your  command : 
Beauty  had  crown'd  you,  and  you  must  have  been 
The  whole  worid's  mistress,  other  than  a  queen. 
All  had  been  rivals,  and  you  might  have  spar'd. 
Or  kill'd,  and  tyranniz'd,  without  a  guard. 
No  power  achiev'd,  either  by  arms  or  birth. 
Equals  Love*s  empire,  both  in  heaven  and  earth : 
Such  eyes  as  your's,  on  Jove  himself  have  thrown 
As  bright  and  fierce  a  lightning  as  his  own : 
Witness  ottr  Jove,  prevented  by  their  flame 
In  his  swift  passage  to  th*  Hesperian  dame: 
When,  like  a  lion,  finding,  in  his  way 
To  some  intended  spoil,  a  fairer  prey ; 
The  royal  youth,  pursuing  the  report 
<^f  beauty,  found  it  in  the  Gallic  court : 

"  ApoWo. 


There  public  care  with  private  passicm  fought 
A  doubtful  combat  in  his  noble  thought: 
Should  he  confess  his  greatness  and  bis  love. 
And  the  free  faith  of  your  great  brother  '  prove ; 
With  his  Achates  9,  breaking  through  the  cloud 
Of  that  disguise,  which  did  Uieir  graces  shroud ; 
And  mixing  with  those  gallants  at  the  ball. 
Dance  with  the  ladies,  and  outshine  them  all  ? 
Or  on  his  journey  o'er  the  mountains  ride?-^ 
So,  when  Uie  fair  Leucothoe  he  espy'd. 
To  9heck  his  steeds  impatient  Phoebus  yeam'd. 
Though  all  the  world  was  in  his  course  concem'd. 
What  may  hereafter  her  meridian  do, 
Whose  dawning  beauty  warm'd  his  bosom  so  ? 
Not  so  divine  a  flame,  since  deathless  gods 
Forbore  to  visit  the  defil'd  abodes 
Of  men,  in  any  mortal  breast  did  bum; 
Nor  shall,  till  piety  and  they  return. 


OF  THE  aUEEN. 


The  lark,  that  shuns  on  lofty  boughs  to  build 
Her  humble  nest,  lies  silent  in  the  field: 
But  if  (the  promise  of  a  cloudless  day) 
Aurora  smiling  bids  her  rise  and  play ; 
Then  strait  shcshows,  'twas  not  for  want  of  voice. 
Or  power  to  climb,  she  made  so  low  a  choice : 
Singing  she  mounts,  her  airy  wings  aro  stretch'd 
Tow'r^  heaven,  as  if  from  heaven  her  note  she 

So  we,  retiring  from  the  busy  throng,     [fetch'd. 
Use  to  restrain  th'  ambition  of  our  song ; 
But  since  the  light,  which  now  informs  our  age, 
Breaks  from  the  court,  indulgent  to  her  rage ; 
Thither  my  muse,  like  bold  Prometheus,  flies. 
To  light  her  torch  at  Gloriana's  eyes.  [soul. 

Those  sovereign  beams,  which  heal  the  wotmded 
And  all  our  cares,  but  once  lieheld,  control ! 
There  the  poor  lover,  that  has  long  endur'd 
Some  proud  nymph's  scorn,  of  his  fond  passion  cur^d. 
Fares  like  the  man,  who  first  upon  the  ground 
A  glowworm  spy'd ;  supposing  he  had  found 
A  moving  diamond,  a  breathing  stone ; 
For  life  it  had,  and  like  those  jewels  shone : 
He  held  it  dear,  till,  by  the  springing  day 
Iirfbrm'd,  he  threw  the  worthless  worm  away. 

She  saves  the  lover,  as  we  gangrenes  stay. 
By  cutting  hope,  like  a  lopt  limb,  away : 
This  makes  her  bleeding  patients  to  accuse 
High  Heaven,  and  these  expostulations  use. 
"  Could  Nature  then  no  private  woman  grace, 
Wliom  we  might  dare  to  love,  with  such  a  foce. 
Such  a  complexion,  and  so  radiant  eyes. 
Such  lovely  motion,  and  such  sharp  replies  ? 
Beyond  our  reach,  and  yet  within  our  sight. 
What  envious  power  has  plac'd  this  glorious  light  ?" 

Thus,  in  a  starry  night  fond  children  cry 
For  the  rich  spangles,  that  adorn  the  sky ; 
Which,  though  they  shine  for  ever  fixed  there. 
With  Light  and  influence  relie\'c  us  here. 
All  her  affections  are  to  one  inclm'd ; 
Her  bounty  and  compassion,  to  mankind : 
To  whom,  while  she  so  fi^r  extends  her  grace. 
She  makes  but  good  the  promise  of  her  face : 
For  mercy  has,  could  mercy's  self  be  seen. 
No  sweeter  look  than  this  propitious  queen. 
Such  guard,  and  comfort,  the  distressed  find 
From  her  large  power,  and  from  her  larger  mind; 

*  Louis  XIII,  king  of  France. 
9  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
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That  whom  ill  fate  would  rain,  it  pFefen; 

For  all  the  miserable  are  made  her*8. 

So  the  fur  tree,  whereoo  the  eagle  builds. 

Poor  sheep  from  tempests,  and  their  shepherds. 

The  royal  bird  possesses  all  the  boughs,     [shields : 

But  shade  and  shelter  to  the  flock  allows. 

Joy  of  our  age,  and  safety  of  the  next! 
Fbr  which  so  oft  thy  fertile  womb  is  vext : 
Nobly  contented,  for  the  publie  good. 
To  waste  thy  spirits,  and  diffuse  thy  blood: 
What  vast  hopes  may  these  islands  entertain. 
Where  monarchs,  thus  descended,  are  to  reign  ! 
Led  by  oommanders  of  so  fair  a  ^le. 
Our  seas  no  longer  shall  our  power  confine. 

A  brave  romance,  who  would  exactly  frame. 
First  brings  his  knight  from  some  immortal  dame : 
And  then  a  weapon,  and  a  flaming  shield. 
Bright  as  h*B  mother*s  eyes,  he  makes  him  wield ; 
None  might  the  mother  of  Achilles  be. 
But  the  fair  peari ',  and  glory  of  the  sea: 
The  man  *  to  whom  great  Maro  gives  such  fame. 
From  the  high  bed  of  heavenly  Venus  came : 
And  our  next  Charles,  whom  all  the  stars  design 
like  wonders  to  accomplish,  spring,  from  thine. 


THE  APOLOGY  OP  SLEEP, 

»Oa  HOT  APPaOACBINC  THE  LADV,  WHO  CAN  DO  AllY 
THniG  SUT  KLBBP  WHEN  SHS  PLBASBTH. 

Mv  charge  it  is  those  breaches  to  repair. 
Which  nature  takes  from  sorrow,  toil,  and  care: 
Rest  to  the  limbs,  and  quiet,  I  confer 
On  troubled  minds :  but  nought  can  add  to  her. 
Whom  Heaven,  and  her  trans^ndent  thoughts,  have 

plac*d 
Above  those  ills  which  wretched  moitals  taste. 

Bright  as  the  deathless  gods,  and  hu>py,  she 
From  all  that  may  infringe  delight  is  nee : 
Love  at  her  royal  fleet  his  quiver  lays. 
And  not  his  mother  with  more  haste  obeys. 
Such  real  pleasures,  such  true  joys  suspense, 
What  dreun  can  I  present  to  recompense  ? 

Should  I  with  lightning  fill  her  awful  hand, 
And  make  the  clouds  seem  all  at  her  command : 
Or  place  her  in  Olympus*  top,  a  guest 
Among  th*  immortals,  who  with  nectar  feast : 
That  power  would  seem,  that  entertainment,  short 
Of  the  true  splendour  of  her  present  court : 
Where  sdl  the  joy%,  and  all  the  glories,  are, 
Of  three  great  kii^gdoms,  8ever*d  from  the  care. 
I,  that  (if  fumes  and  humid  vapours  made. 
Ascending  do  the  seat  of  sense  invade. 
No  ckMid  in  so  serene  a  mansion  find. 
To  overcast  her  ever-shining  mind : 
Which  holds  resemblance  with  those  spottess  skies, 
^liere  flowing  Nilus  want  of  rain  supplies ; 
That  crystal  heaven,  where  Phoebus  never  shrouds 
His  golden  beams,  nor  wraps  his  face  in  clouds. 
But  what  so  hard  which  numbers  cannot  force  ? 
So  stoops  the  moon,  and  rivers  change  their  course. 
The  bold  Mseonian  >  made  me  dare  to  steep 
Jove*s  dreadful  temples  in  the  dew  of  sleep. 
And,  since  the  muses  do  invoke  my  power, 
I  shall  no  more  decline  that  sacred  bower, 
^^Itere  Gkniana,  their  gieat  mistress,  lies : 
But,  gently  taming  those  victorious  eyes, 

» llietis.        *  Xaena.        *  Homer. 


Charm  all  her  senses ;  till  the  jo3rful  Sun 
Without  a  rival  half  his  course  has  run : 
Who,  while  my  hand  that  fairer  light  confines. 
May  boast  himself  the  brightest  tlung  that  shines. 


PUERPERIUM. 


Ye  gods,  that  hare  the  power 

To  trouble  and  compose 
All  that*s  beneath  your  bower. 

Calm  silence  on  the  seas,  on  earth,  impose. 

Fair  Venus,  in  thy  soft  arms 

The  god  of  Rage  confine ; 
For  thy  whispers  are  the  charms 

Which  only  can  divert  his  fierce  design. 

What  though  he  frown,  and  to  tumult  do  incline  ? 

Thou  the  flame, 

Kindled  in  his  breast,  canst  tame, 
With  that  snow,  which,  unmelted,  lies  on  thine^ 

Great  goddess,  give  this  thy  sacred  island  rest. 

Make  heaven  smile. 

That  no  storm  disturb  us,  while 
Thy  chief  care,  our  halcyon,  builds  her  nest. 

Great  Gloriana !  fair  Gloriana  f 

Bright  as  high  heaven  is,  and  fertile  as  earth; 

Whose  beauty  relieves  us. 

Whose  royal  bed  gives  us 
Both  glory  and  peace : 
Our  present  joy,  and  all  our  hopes  increase. 


TO  THE 

^UEEN^MOTHER  OF  FRANCE, 

UFOM  HER  LA!IDING. 

G  SEAT  queen  of  Europe!  whence  thy  ofi&pring  wears 

AH  the  chief  crowns;  where  princes  are  thy  heirs | 

As  welcome  thou  to  sea-girt  Britain's  shore^ 

As  erst  Latona  (who  fair  C3mthia  bore) 

To  Delos  was:  here  shines  a  nymph  as  bright. 

By  thee  discIosM,  with  like  increase  of  light. 

Why  was  her  joy  in  Belgia  confmM  ? 

Or  why  d^i  you  so  much  regard  the  wind  ? 

Scarce  could  the  ocean  (though  inrag'd)  have  tost 

Thy  sovereign  bark,  but  where  th'  obsequious  coast 

Pays  tribute  to  thy  bed :  Rome's  conquering  hand 

More  vanquished  nations  under  her  command 

Never  reduced :  here  Berecynthia  so 

Among  her  deathless  progeny  did  go : 

A  wreath  of  towers  adorn'd  her  reverend  head. 

Mother  of  all  that  on  ambrosia  fed. 

Thy  godlike  race  must  sway  the  age  to  come; 

As  she  Olympus  peopled  with  her  womb. 

Would  those  commanders  of  mankind  obey 
Their  honoured  parent ;  all  pretences  lay 
Down  at  her  royal  feet ;  compose  thdr  jars. 
And  on  the  growing  Turk  discharge  th«se  wars: 
Tlie  Christian  knights  that  sacred  tomb  should  wrest 
From  pagan  hands,  and  triumph  o'er  the  east: 
Our  England's  prince  and  Gallia's  dolphin  might 
Like  young  Rinaldo  and  Tancredi  fight : 
In  single  combat  by  their  swords  again 
The  proud  Argantes,  and  fierce  Soldan,  slain : 
Again  might  we  their  valiant  deeds  recite. 
And  with  your  Tuscan  Muse  ^  exalt  the  fight. 


I 


^  Tai.^0. 
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WALLER'S  POEMS. 


•ttlE  COUKTUT  TO 

MY  LADY  OF  CARUSLE. 

Maoam,  of  all  the  sacred  muse  inspirM 
Orpheus  alone  could  with  the  woods  comply ; 

Their  rude  inhabitants  his  song  admir'd. 
And  nature's  self,  in  those  that  could  not  lie : 

Your  beauty  next  our  solitude  invades, 

And  warms  us,  shining  through  the  thickest  shades. 

^Nor  ought  the  tribute,  which  the  wondering  court 
Pajrs  your  (air  eyes,  prevail  with  you  to  scorn 
The  answer,  and  consent,  to  that  report. 

Which  echo-like,  the  country  does  return : 
Mirrors  are  taught  to  flatter,  but  our  springs 
Present  th'  impartial  images  of  things. 

A  rural  judge  *  disposed  of  beauty's  prize ; 

A  simple  shepherd  was  prefer'd  to  Jove : 
Down  to  the  mountains  from  the  partial  skies 

Came  Juno,  Pallas,  and  the  qjueen  of  Love, 
To  plead  for  that,  which  was  so  justly  given 
To  the  bright  Carlisle  of  the  court  of  Heaven. 

Cariisle !  a  name  which  all  our  woods  are  taught. 
Loud  as  their  AmarilHs,  to  resound : 

Carlisle !  a  name  which  on  the  bark  u  wiOught 
Of  every  tree,  that's  worthy  of  the  wound : 

(h>m  Phoebus'  rage,  our  shadows,  and  our  streams. 

May  guard  us  better,  than  hotn  Carlisle's  beams. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  CARLISLE 

IN  MOUINING. 

Wrsn  from  black  clouds  no  {mrt  of  sky  is  clear, 

But  just  so  much  as  lets  the  sun  appear; 

fieaven  then  would  seem  thy  image,  and  reflect 

Those  sable  vestments,  and  that  bright  aspect 

A  spark  of  virtue  by  the  deepest  shade 

Of  sad  adversity  is  fairer  made ; 

Kor  less  advantage  doth  thy  beauty  get : 

A  Venus  rising  firom  a  sea  of  jet ! 

Such  was  th'  appearance  of  new-formed  light, 

While  yet  it  struggled  with  eternal  night 

Then  monm  no  more,  lest  thou  admit  increase 

Of  <glory,  by  thy  noble  lord's  decease. 

We  find  not,  that  the  laughter-loving  dame  ' 

Moum'd  for  Anchises ;  'twas  enough  she  came 

1V>  grace  the  mortal  with  her  deathless  bed, 

And  that  his  living  eyes  such  beauty  fed : 

Had  she  been  there,  untimely  joy,  through  all 

Men's  hearts  difius'd,  had  marr'd  the  funeral. 

Those  eyes  were  made  to  banish  grief:  as  well 

Bright  Phoebus  might  afiect  in  shades  to  dwelt, 

As  ihey  to  put  on  sorrow :  nothing  stands. 

But  power  to  grieve,  exempt  from  thy  commands. 

If  thou  lament,  thou  must  do  so  alone ; 

Grief  in  thy  presence  can  lay  hold  of  none. 

Yet  still  persist  the  memory  to  love 

Of  that  great  Mercury  of  our  mighty  Jove : 

yfhoy  by  the  power  of  his  inchanting  tongue. 

Swords  firoili  the  hands  of  threatening  monarchs 

War  he  prevented,  or  soon  made  it  cease;     [wrung. 

Instructing  princes  in  the  arts  of  peace ; 

9uch  as  made  Shaba's  curious  queen  resort 

To  the  large-hearted  Hebrew's  7  famous  court 

Had  Homer  sat  amongst  his  wondering  guests, 

He  might  have  leam'd  at  those  stupemlous  feasts, 

'  Pftrls.        *  Venus.       ?  Solomon. 


With  greater  bounty,  and  more  sacred  stai^ 
The  banquets  of  the  gods  to  celebrate. 
But  oh  !  what  elocution  might  he  use. 
What  potent  charms,  that  could  so  soon  infuse 
His  absent  master's  love  into  the  heart 
Of  Henrietta  !  forcing  her  to  part 
From  her  lov'd  brother,  country,  and  the  sun  ; 
And,  like  Camilla,  o'er  the  waves  to  run 
Into  his  arms ;  while  the  Pariuan  dames 
Mo«im'd  for  the  ravtsh'd  glory ;  at  her  flames 
No  less  amaz'd,  than  the  amaz'd  stars. 
When  the  bold  charmer  of  Thessalia  wars 
With  heaven  itself;  and  numbers  does  repeat. 
Which  call  descending  Cynthia  from  hei*  teat 


IN  AMSWXa  TO  ONE  WHO  WlIT  A  LIBEL  AGAINVr  TOa 

COUNTESS  OF  CARUSLE. 

What  fury  has  provok'd  thy  wit  to  dare 
With  I^mede,  to  wound  the  queen  of  Love  ? 

Thy  mbtress'  envy,  or  thine  own  despair  ? 
Not  the  just  Pallas  in  thy  breast  did  m«ve 

So  blind  a  rage,  with  such  a  difierent  fate : 

He  honour  won,  where  thou  hast  purchased  hate. 

She  gave  assistance  to  his  Trojan  foe ; 

Thou,  that  without  a  rival  thou  may'st  love. 
Dost  to  the  beauty  of  this  lady  owe ; 

While  after  her  the  gazing  world  does  move. 
Canst  thou  not  be  content  to  love  alone  ? 
Or,  is  thy  mistress  not  content  with  one  ? 
Hast  thou  not  read  of  fairy  Arthur's  shield. 

Which,  but  disclos'd,  amaz'd  the  weaker  eyes 
Of  proudest  foes,  and  won  the  doubtful  field  ? 

So  shall  thy  rebel  wit  become  her  prize. 
Should  thy  iambics  swell  into  a  book. 
All  were  confuted  with  one  radiant  look. 
Heaven  he  oblig'd  that  plac'd  her  in  the  skies; 

Rewarding  Phoebus  for  inspiring  so 
His  noble  brain,  by  likening  to  those  eyes 

His  joyful  beams :  but  Phoebus  is  thy  foe ; 
And  neither  aids  thy  fuicy  nor  thy  sight ; 
So  ill  thou  rhjrm'st  against  so  fur  a  light 

OP  HER  CHAMBER. 

Thbt  taste  of  death,  that  do  at  heaven  arrive ; 

But  we  this  paradise  approach  alive. 

Instead  of  Death,  the  dart  of  Love  does  strike ; 

And  renders  all  within  these  walls  alike : 

The  high  in  titles,  and  the  shepherd,  here 

Forgets  his  greatness,  and  forgets  his  fear. 

All  stand  amaz'd,  and,  gazing  on  the  fkir. 

Lose  thought  of  what  themselves  or  others  are : 

Ambition  lose ;  and  have  no  other  scope, 

Save  Carlisle's  favour  to  employ  their  hope,    [tme 

The  Thracian  '  could  (though  all  those  tales  were 

llie  bold  Greeks  tell)  no  greater  wonders  do: 

Before  his  feet  so  sheep  and  lions  lay. 

Fearless,  and  wrathless,  while  they  heard  him  play. 

The  gay,  the  wise,  the  gallant,  and  the  grave. 

Subdued  alike,  all  but  one  passion  have : 

No  worthy  mind,  but  finds  in  her's  there  is 

Something  proportion'd  to  the  rule  of  his : 

While  she  with  cheerful,  but  impartial  grace, 

(Bom  for  no  one,  but  to  delight  the  race 

Of  men)  like  Phoebus,  so  divides  her  light. 

And  warms  us,  that  she  stoops  not  from  her  height. 

•  Orpheus. 


TO  PHYLUS,..tO  LOUD  NORTHUMBERLAND. 
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TO  PHYLLIS. 

Hwas  Low  that  injur'd  you, 
lat  rock  your  Thyrris  threw  ; 
proud  Catia  could  have  dy'd, 
lu  no  leas  aocus'd  his  pride. 
jove  his  dajrts  at  random  throws, 
Jnfc  springs  from  what  he  sows : 
s  diadiarg'dy  as  often  meet 
tag  points  of  arrows  fleet, 
ide  air  creating  fire ; 
that  join  in  one  desire, 
mde  the  lovely  Venus  burn 
md  fior  the  cold  youth  9  mourn, 
pursuit  of  churlish  beasts 
I,  to  sleeping  on  her  breasts. 
nakes  so  many  hearts  the  prize 
right  Garlirie's  conquering  eyes ; 
be  regards  no  more,  than  they 
•  of  lesser  beauties  weigh. 
I  seen  the  lost  cknids  pour 
aea  an  usdess  shower ; 
▼ex*d  sailors  curse  the  rain, 
h  poor  shepherds  pray'd  in  vain. 
Phyllis,  since  our  passions  are 
1  by  chance ;  and  not  the  care, 
t  of  Heaven,  which  takes  delight 
upon  this  Parthian  fight 
.  still  flying,  or  in  chase, 
icountering  face  to  face ; 
;  to  Love  we'll  sacrifice, 
iie  best  of  deities: 
oar  hearts,  which  Love  disjcnn'd, 
ind  mother  be  combined. 


TO  MY 


mD  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND, 

UPON  THZ  DEATH  OP'rIS  LADT. 

great  loss  a  sea  of  tears  is  due : 
whcAe  debt  not  to  be  paid  by  you. 
not  yoursdf  with  all,  nor  render  vain 
lowers,  the  eyes  of  us  your  servants  rain. 
ief  contract  Uie  largeness  of  that  heart, 
li  nor  fear,  nor  anger,  has  a  part?       [dries, 
would  blush,  if  time  should  boast  (which 
!  child  dead»  the  tender  mother's  eyes) 
ind's  relief;  where  reason  triumphs  so 
I  paasiooB,  that  they  ne*er  could  g^row 
their  limits  in  yoar  noble  breast, 
Q  another,  or  impeach  your  resC 
observed,  delighting  to  obey 
x»dkl  never  from  his  great  self  stray : 
mild  eiample  seemed  to  engage 
equious  seas,  and  teach  them  not  to  rage. 
^ve  .Smilius,  his  great  charge  laid  down, 
rce  of  Rome,  and  fate  of  Macedon) 
■t  sons  did  fed  the  ctuel  stroke 
iging  fortune ;  and  thus  highly  spoke 
Rome's  people;  "  We  did  oft  implore, 
the  heavens  had  any  bad  in  store 
IT  JEmilius,  they  would  pour  that  ill 
own  house,  and  let  you  flourish  still." 
the  barren  seta,  my  lord,  have  spent 
•pringi^  md  mmmers  to  the  public  lent : 

'Adonis. 


f^ospended  all  the  pleasures  of  your  life, 

And  shortened  the  short  joy  of  such  a  wif^: 

For  which  yourcountry's  more  obliged,  than 

For  many  lives  of  old,  less  happy,  men. 

You,  that  have  sacrifice  so  great  a  part 

Of  youth,  and  private  bliss,  ought  to  imiKirt 

Your  sorrow  too ;  and  give  3rour  friends  a  right 

As  well  in  your  affliction,  as  delight. 

Then  with  Amilian  courage  bear  this  cross. 

Since  public  persons  only  public  loss 

Ought  to  afiect     And  though  her  form,  nod  jrouth. 

Her  application  to  your  will,  and  truth ; 

That  noble  sweetness,  and  that  humble  state, 

(All  snatch'd  away  by  such  a  hasty  fate  ! )  • 

Might  give  excuse  to  any  common  breast. 

With  the  huge  weight  of  so  just  grief  opprest : 

Yet,  let  no  portion  of  3rour  life  be  stain'd 

With  passion,  but  your  character  maintained 

To  the  last  act ;  it  is  enough  her  stone 

May  honoured  be  with  superscription 

Of  the  sole  lady,  who  had  power  to  move 

The  great  Northumberland  to  grieve  and  loive. 


TO 

MY  LORD  ADMIRAL, 

or  HIS  LATE  SICKKBS8  AND  IBCOVERY. 

Wrm  joy  like  ours,  the  Thracian  youth  invades 
Orpheus,  returning  from  th'  Elysian  shades ; 
Embrace  the  hero,  and  hb  stay  implore ; 
Make  it  their  public  suit,  he  would  no  more 
Desert  them  so ;  and  for  his  spouse's  sake, 
Ilis  vanish'd  love,  tempt  the  Lethean  lake : 
The  ladies  too,  the  brightest  of  that  time, 
(Ambitious  all  his  lofVy  bed  to  climb) 
Their  doubtful  hopes  with  expectation  feed, 
Who  shall  the  fair  Eurydice  siic<^eed : 
Eurydice !  for  whom  his  numerous  moan 
Makes  listening  trees  and  savage  mountains  groan : 
Through  all  the  air  his  sounding  strings  dilate 
Sorrow,  like  that  which  touch'd  oiir  hearts  of  late 
Your  pining  sickness,  and  your  restless  pain, 
At  once  the  land  afliecting,  and  the  main : 
When  the  glad  news,  that  you  were  admiral. 
Scarce  through  the  nation  spread,'twa3  fear*d  by  alt. 
That  our  great  Charles,  whose  wisdom  shines  in  you, 
Would  be  perplexed  how  to  choose  a  new. 
So  more  than  private  was  the  joy,  and  grief. 
That  at  the  worst  it  gave  our  souls  relief. 
That  in  our  age  such  sense  of  virtue  liv*d ; 
They  joy'd  so  justly,  and  so  justly  griev'di. 
Nature  (her  fairest  lights  eclipsed)  seems 
Herself  to  sufT^r  in  those  sharp  extremes : 
While  not  from  thine  alone  thy  blood  retires. 
But  from  those  cheeks  which  ail  the  world  adimires. 
The  stem  thus  threaten^,  and  the  sap  in  thee. 
Droop  all  the  branches  of  that  noble  tree  ! 
Their  beauty  they,  and  we  our  love,  suspend. 
Nought  can  our  wishes,  save  thy  health,  intend. 
As  lilies  overcharged  with  rain,  they  bend 
Their  beauteous  heads,  and  with  high  heaven  con- 
Fold  thee  within  their  snowy  arms,  and  cry,    [tend  i 
He  is  too  faultless,  and  too  young,  to  die. 
So  like  immortals  round  about  thee  they 
Sit,  that  they  fright  approaching  Death  away. 
Who  would  not  languish,  by  ao  fair  a  Xx«]a:i 
^  To  be  iamemed,  and  restor'd  agwa^ 
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Or,  thus  withheld,  what  hatty  wml  would  go^  J 

Though  to  the  blest  ?  0*er  her  Adonis  so 
Fair  Venus  inoum'd,  and  with  the  prcciouB  shower 
Of  her  warm  tears  cherishM  the  springing  flower. 

The  next  support,  fair  hope  of  your  great  name, 
And  second  pillar  of  that  noble  frame, 
By  loss  of  thee  would  no  advantage  have. 
But  step  by  step  puraue  thee  to  the  grave. 

And  now,  relentless  Fate  about  to  end 
The  line,  which  backwards  does  so  far  extend 
That  antique  stock,  which  still  the  world  supplies 
With  bravest  spirits,  and  with  brightest  eyes ; 
Kind  Pbcebus  interposing,  bid  me  say,  [they. 

Such  storms  no  more  shall  shake  that  house ;  but 
like  Neptune,  and  bis  sea-bom  niece  ',  shall  be 
The  shining  glories  of  the  land  and  sea : 
With  courage  guard,  and  beauty  warm,  our  age ; 
And  lovers  fill  with  like  poetic  rage* 


SONG. 


Stay,  Phcebus,  stay ! 
The  world,  to  which  you  fly  so  fast. 

Conveying  day 
From  us  to  them,  can  pay  your  haste 
With  no  such  object,  nor  salute  your  rise 
With  no  such  wonder,  as  Du  Momay*8  eyes. 

Well  does  this  prove 
The  crrour  of  those  antique  books, 

Which  made  vou  move 
About  the  world ;  her  charming  looks 
tVould  fix  your  beams,  and  make  it  ever  day. 
Did  not  the  rolling  earth  snatch  her  away. 


ON  MY 


LADY  DOROTHY  SIDNEY'S  PICTURE. 

Such  was  Philoclea,  and  such  Dorus* '  flame ; 
The  matchless  Sidney  ^  that  immortal  frame 
Of  perfect  beauty,  on  two  pillars  placM : 
Not  his  high  fancy  could  one  pattern,  gracM 
With  such  extremes  of  excellence,  compose ; 
Wonders  so  distant  in  one  face  disclose  ! 
Such  cheerful  modoasty,  such  humble  state, 
Moves  certain  love ;  but  with  as  doubtful  fate, 
As  when,  beyond  our  greedy  reach,  we  sec 
Inviting  fhiit  on  too  sublime  a  tree.        , 
All  the  rich  flowers  through  his  Arcadia  found, 
AmazM  wc  see  in  this  one  garland  Ixiund. 
Had  but  this  copy  (which  the  artist  took 
From  the  fair  picture  of  that  noble  book) 
Stood  at  Kalandcr's,  the  brave  friends  4  had  jarr'd ; 
And,  rivals  made,  th*  ensuing  story  marrM. 
Just  NaMirc,  first  in<itructed  by  his  thought. 
In  his  own  hou{«  thus  practised  what  he  taught : 
ThiK  g:lorious  piece  transcends  what  he  could  thiuk; 
So  much  his  blood  is  nobler  than  his  ink  ! 


TO  VAN  DYCK. 

Kare  artisan,  whose  pencil  moves 
.Vot  our  delights  alone,  but  loves ! 

'  Venus.  *  Pamela, 

-■  Sir  PbiJip  Sidney.     /  Pyrocles  and  MukidOrus. 


From  thy  shop  of  beauty  w« 
Slaves  return,  that  enter'd  free. 
The  heedless  lover  does  not  know 
Whose  eyes  they  are,  that  wound  him  so: 
But,  confounded  with  thy  art. 
Inquires  her  name,  that  has  his  heart. 
Another,  who  did  long  refrain, 
FceN  his  old  wound  bleed  fre^  again. 
With  dear  remembrance  of  that  face. 
Where  now  he  reads  new  hope  of  grace : 
Nor  s<x)m  nor  cruelty  does  find : 
But  gladly  suflbrs  a  false  wind 
To  blow  tfie  ashes  of  despair 
From  the  re\-iving  brand  of  care. 
Fool !  that  forgets  her  stubborn  Idok 
This  softness  from  thy  finger  took. 
Strange  !  that  thy  hand  should  not  inspire 
The  beauty  only,  but  the  fire : 
Not  the  form  alone,  and  grace, 
But  act,  and  p6wer,  of  a  face. 
May'st  thou  yet  thyself  as  well. 
As  all  the  world  besides,  excel  I 
So  you  th'  unfeigned  truth  rehearse^ 
(That  I  may  make  it  live  in  rene) 
Why  thou  couldst  not,  at  one  assay. 
That  face  to  afier-times  convey, 
Which  this  admires.    Was  it  thy  wit^ 
To  make  her  oft  before  thee  sit  ? 
Confess,  and  we^ll  forgive  thee  this : 
For  who  would  not  repeat  that  bliss  ? 
And  frequent  sight  of  such  a  dame 
Buy,  with  the  hazard  of  his  fame  ? 
Yet  who  can  tax  thy  blameless  skill. 
Though  thy  good  hand  had  fiuled  still  % 
When  Nature^s  self  so  often  errs  ? 
She,  for  this  many  thousand  years. 
Seems  to  have  practised  with  much  care. 
To  frame  the  race  of  women  fair ; 
Yet  never  could  a  perfect  birth 
Produce  before,  to  grace  the  earth : 
Which  waxed  old,  ere  it  could  see 
Her,  that  amazed  thy  art,  and  thee. 
But  now  'tis  done,  O  let  me  know 
Where  those  immortal  colours  grow. 
That  could  this  deathless  piece  compose  } 
In  lilies  ?  or  the  fading  rose  ? 
Na;  for  this  theft  thou  hast  climb'd  higher. 
Than  did  Prometheus  for  his  fire. 


AT  PENS-HURST 


Had  I>OTY)thca  liv'd  when  mortals  made 
Choice  of  their  deities,  this  sacred  shade 
Had  h(<ld  an  altar  to  her  power,  that  gave 
The  peace  and  glory  which  these  alle3rs  have  i 
RmbroiderM  so  with  flowers  where  she  stood. 
That  it  became  a  garden  of  a  wood. 
Her  presence  has  such  more  than  human  graces 
Tliat  it  can  civilize  the  rudest  place : 
And  beauty  too,  and  order  can  impart. 
Where  Nature  ne'er  mtended  it,  nor  art. 
The  plants  acknowledge  this,  and  her  admire^ 
No  less  than  those  of  old  did  Orpheus*  lyre : 
If  she  sit  down,  with  tops  all  towVds  her  ho9% 
They  round  about  her  into  arbours  crowd  ; 
Or  if  she  walk,  in  even  ranks  they  stand, 
like  some  well-marshalPd  and  obsequious  belli 
Amphion  so  made  stones  and  timber  leap 
Into  fair  figijrcs,  from  a  confus'd  heap : 


TO  MY  LORD  OF  LEICESTER.-OF  THE  LADY. 
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e  symmetry  of  her  pmrti  is  found 

like  that  of  hannooy  in  sound. 

f  beeches*  tell  this  matchless  dame, 

^ether  ye  fed  all  one  Bame, 

Kit  equalize  the  hundredth  part 

ler  eyes  have  kindled  in  my  heart  I 

sod  carre  this  passioD  on  the  hark 

r  tree,  which  stands  the  sacred  mark 

Sidney's  birth ;  when  such  benign, 

e  than  mortal  making  stars  did  shine ; 

e  they  cannot  but  for  ever  prove 

iment  and  pledge  of  humble  love : 

»le  lofe,  whose  hope  shall  ne'er  rise  higher, 

a  paidoo  that  he  dares  admire. 


TO 

\tY  LORD  OF  LEICESTER. 

thy  trees  at  Pens-Hurst  groan, 
sed  with  their  timely  load, 
I  to  make  their  silent  moan, 
leir  great  lord  is  now  abroad : 
delight  his  taste,  or  eye, 
end  themselves  in  fruit,  and  die. 

thy  harmless  deer  repine* 

ink  themselves  unjustly  slain 

ther  hand  than  tlune, 

arrows  they  woujd  gladly  stain : 

by  friends,  which  hold  too  dear 

:e  with  France,  which  keeps  thee  there. 

are  less  than  that  great  cause, 
now  exacts  your  presence  here ; 
there  meet  the  divers  laws 
lie  and  domestic  care, 
right  nymph  our  youth  contends, 
Mir  pnident  choice  depends. 

right  shield  of  Thetis'  son ', 
lich  such  stem  debate  did  rise, 
great  Ajax  Telamon 
I  to  live  without  the  prize) 
live  peers  did  more  engage, 
the  gallants  of  our  age. 

n  of  beauty,  which  begun 
tn  us  so,  when  thou  wert  here, 
:hes  like  the  raging  sun, 
Srius  does  first  appear, 
flame ;  and  let  despair 
he  rest  from  endless  care ! 


OF  THE  LADY 

WUO  CAN  SLEEP  WHEN  SUE  PLEASES. 

T  sleep  from  careful  loven  flies, 
himself  in  Sacharissa's  eyes, 
trsa  once  from  earth  to  heaven, 
ind  kxid  impiety  was  driven : 
ir  plaints  offended,  and  our  tears, 
nus  to  that  paradise  repairs ; 
her  will,  and  wretches  does  forsake, 
be  nymph,  for  whom  those  wretches  wake, 
id  than  Phcebus  of  his  throne  of  gold 
god,  thoM  softer  limbs  to  hold : 

'Achines. 


Nor  would  exchange  with  Jove,  to  hide  the  skies 
In  dark'ning  doucU,  the  power  to  eloie  her  eyes : 
Eyes,  whicJi  so  far  all  other  lights  control, 
They  warm  oar  mortal  parts,  but  these  our  soul  I 

Let  her  free  spirit,  whose  unoonquer'd  bnvst 
Holds  such  deep  quiet,  and  ontroubled  rest. 
Know,  that  though  Venus  and  her  son  should  spare- 
Her  rebd  heart,  and  never  teach  her  care ; 
Yet  Hymen  may  in  force  his  vigils  keep ; 
And,  for  another's  joy,  suspend  her  sleep. 

OF  THB  mSREPORT  OT  HER  BBIMO  PAIKTED. 

As  when  a  sort  of  wolves  infSRst  the  night. 

With  their  wild  bowlings  at  feir  Cynthia's  Ught ; 

The  noise  may  chase  sweet  slumber  from  her  eyes. 

But  never  reach  the  mistress  of  the  skies : 

So,  with  the  news  of  Sacharissa's  wrongs. 

Her  vexed  servants  blame  those  envious  tongues  c 

Call  Love  to  witness,  that  no  painted  fire 

Can  scorch  men  so,  or  kindle  such  desire : 

While,  unconcerned,  she  seems  mov'd  no  more 

With  this  new  malice,  than  our  loves  before ; 

But,  from  the  height  of  her  great  mind,  looks  down 

On  both  our  passions,  without  smile  or  frown. 

So  little  care  of  what  is  done  below 

Hath  the  bright  dame,  whom  Heaven  affecteth  so ! 

Paints  her,  'tis  true,  with  the  same  hand  which 

spreads 
Like  glorious  colours  through  the  flowery  meads. 
When  lavish  nature,  with  her  best  attire, 
Clothes  the  gay  spring,  the  season  of  desire. 
Paints  her,  'tis  true,  and  does  her  cheek  adorn, 
With  the  same  art,  wherewith  she  paints  t^e  mom: 
With  the  same  art,  wherewith  she  gildeth  so 
Those  painted  clouds,  which  form  Thaumantias'  bow. 

OP  HER  PASSING  THROUGH  A  CROWD  OP  PEOPLE. 

As  in  old  Chaos  (heaven  with  earth  confus'd, 
And  stars  with  rocks  together  crushed  and  bruisM) 
The  Sun  his  light  no  further  could  extend 
Than  the  next  hill,  which  on  his  shoulders  lean'd  ; 
So  in  this  throng  bright  Sacharis!«  farM, 
Oppress'd  by  those,  who  strove  to  be  her  'luard : 
As  ships,  though  never  so  obsequious,  fall    **. 
Foul  in  a  tempest  on  their  admiral. 
A  greater  favour  this  disorder  bnmght 
Unto  her  servants,  than  their  awfiil  thoii«!;ht 
Durst  entertain,  when,  thus  compcird,  they  prest 
The  yielding  marble  of  her  snowy  breast 
While  Love  insults,  disguised  in  the  cloud. 
And  welcome  force  of  that  unruly  crowd. 
So  th'  amorous  tree,  while  yet  the  air  is  calm« 
Just  distance  keeps  from  his  desired  Paira : 
But  when  the  wind  her  ravishM  branchei  thrown 
Into  his  arms,  and  mingles  all  their  bougiis ; 
Though  loth  he  seems  her  tender  leaves  to  press. 
More  loth  he  is  that  friendl}'  storm  should  cease"; 
From  whose  rude  bounty  he  the  double  use 
At  once  receives,  of  pleasure  and  excuse. 


/ 


THE  STOtY  OP 

PH(EBUS  AND  DAPHNP. 

APPLIED. 

Thyrsis,  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train. 
Fair  Sacharissa  lov'd,  but  lov'd  in  vain  : 
Like  Phcebus  sung  the  no  \ess  aTnoTaw«\>o\ 
like  JUiphne  she,  u  lovely,  and  la  co^  ^ 
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With  numbers  he  the  dying  ti3nnph  pursues ; 
With  aumbers,  such  as  Phoebus*  self  might  use ! 
Such  is  the  chase,  when  Love  and  Fancy  leads, 
0*er  craggy  mountains,  and  through  flowery  meads ; 
Invok'd  to  testify  the  lorer's  care. 
Or  form  some  imag^  of  his  cruel  fair. 
Urgr'd  with  his  fury,  like  a  wounded  deer. 
O'er  these  he  fled ;  and  now  appfroaching  near. 
Had  reached  the  njrmph  with  his  harmonious  lay, 
Whom  all  his  charms  could  not  incline  to  stay. 
Yet,  what  he  sung  in  his  immortal  strain. 
Though  unsuccenful,  was  not  sung  in  vain : 
All,  but  the  n3rmph  that  should  redress  his  wrong, 
Attend  his  passion,  and  approve  his  song, 
like  Phoebus  thus,  acquiring  unsought  praise. 
He  catch'd  at  love,  and  fill'd  his  arms  with  bays. 

FABULA  PHCBBI  ET  DAPHNES. 

Arcadix  juvenis  Thyrsis,  Phocbique  sacerdos, 
Ingenti  fhistra  Sacharissae  ardebat  amore. 
Hand  Deus  ipse  olim  Daphni  majora  canebat; 
Nee  fiiit  asperior  Daphne,  nee  pulchrior  ilI4 : 
Carminibus  Phoebo  dignis  premit  ille  fugacem 
Per  rapes,  per  saxa,  volans  per  florida  vates 
PascuA :  formosam  nunc  his  componere  nympham. 
Nunc  illb  crudelem  insani  mente  solebat 
Auditt  ilia  procul  miserum,  cytharamque  sonantem; 
Audilt,  at  nullis  respezit  mota  querelis  ! 
Ne  tamen  omnino  canerct  desertus,  ad  alta 
Sidera  perculsi  referunt  nova  carmina  montes. 
SSc,  non  qussitis  cumulatus  laudibus,  olim 
Elapsi  repent  Daphne  sua  laurea  Phoebus. 


SONG. 


Sat,  lovely  dream !  where  couldst  thou  find 
Shades  to  counterfeit  that  face  ? 

Coloun  of  this  glorious  kind 
Come  not  from  any  mortal  place. 

In  heaven  itself  thou  sure  wert  dre^* 

With  that  angel-like  disguise : 
Thus  deluded  am  I  blest. 

And  see  my  joy  with  closed  eyes. 

But  ah  !  this  image  is  too  kind 

To  be  otlier  than  a  dream : 
Cruel  Sachartssa's  mind 

Never  put  on  that  sweet  extreme^ 

Fair  Dream  !  if  thou  intend'st  me  grace. 
Change  that  heavenly  face  of  thine ; 

Paint  despisM  love  in  thy  face, 
And  make  it  to  appear  like  mine. 

Pale,  wan,  and  meagre,  let  it  look, 

With  a  pity-moving  shape ; 
Such  as  wander  by  the  brook 

Of  Lethe,  or  from  graves  escape. 

Then  to  that  matchless  nymph  appear. 
In  whose  shape  thou  shinest  so ; 

Softly  in  her  sleeping  ear. 
With  humble  words  express  my  woe. 

Perhaps  from  greatness,  state,  and  pride, 

Thus  surprised,  she  may  fall : 
Sleep  does  dispropoition  hide. 
And,  death  resembling,  equals  aU. 


TO  MRS.  BRAUGHTOK, 

SERVANT  TO  SACRAanSA. 

Fair  fellow-servant !  may  your  gentle  ear 
Prove  more  propitious  to  my  slighted  cars. 
Than  the  bright  dame's  we  serve :  for  her  reBeT 
( Vex*d  with  the  long  expressions  of  my  grief] 
Receive  these  plaints :  nor  will  her  high  disdaai 
Forbid  my  humble  muse  to  court  her  train. 

So,  in  those  nations  which  the  sun  adoie. 
Some  modest  Persian,  or  some  weak-ey'd  Bffoor^ 
No  higher  dares  advance  his  dazzled  sight. 
Than  to  some  gilded  cloud,  which  near  the  light 
Of  their  ascending  God  adorns  the  east, 
And,  graced  with  his  beams,  out-shines  the  rest 

Thy  skilful  hand  contributes  to  our  woe, 
And  whets  those  arrows  which  confound  as  soj 
A  thousand  Cupids  in  those  curls  do  sit, 
(Those  curious  nets !)  thy  slender  fingen  knitt 
The  graces  put  not  more  exactly  oo 
Th*  attire  of  Venus,  when  the  ball  she  won : 
Than  Sacharissa  by  thy  care  is  drest. 
When  all  our  youUi  prefers  her  to  the  rest 

You  the  soft  season  know,  when  best  her 
May  be  to  pity  or  to  love  inclinM : 
In  some  well-chosen  hour  supply  his  fear. 
Whose  hopeless  love  durst  never  tempt  the  ear 
Of  that  stern  goddess :  you,  her  priert,  declare 
What  offerings  may  propitiate  the  fair : 
Rich  orient  pearl,  bright  stones  that  ne*er  deeay, 
Or  polishM  lines,  which  longer  last  than  they. 
For  if  I  thought  she  took  delight  in  those. 
To  where  the  cheerful  morn  does  first  disclose,     ' 
(The  shady  night  removing  with  her  beams) 
WmgM  with  bold  love,  Pd  fly  to  fetch  such  geoi 
But  since  her  eyes,  her  teeth,  her  lip  excels 
AU  that  is  found  in  mines,  or  fishes*  sheUs  ; 
Her  nobler  part  as  far  exceeding  these. 
None  but  immortal  gifts  her  mind  should  pleaR. 
The  shining  jewels  Greece  and  Troy  bestow'd 
On  Sparta*s  Queen  ^  her  lovely  neck  did  load, 
And  snowy  wrists :  but  when  the  town  was  hiani^ 
Those  fading  glories  were  to  ashes  tam*d : 
Her  beauty  too  had  perish'd,  and  her  &me. 
Had  not  the  muse  redeem*d  them  from  the  flaiMk 


AT  PEXS-HURST, 


While  in  the  park  1  sing,  the  listening  deer 
Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear: 
When  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame. 
They  bow  their  heads,  as  if  they  felt  the  samet 
To  gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bowen 
With  loud  complaints,  they  answer  me  in  sbowen. 
To  tliee  a  wild  and  cruel  soul  is  given, 
More  deaf  than  trees,  and  prouder  than  the  heaveof 
Love's  foe  professed  !  why  dost  thou  fiilsely  feigo 
Thyself  a  Sidney  ?  from  which  noble  strain 
He  7  sprung,  that  could  so  for  exalt  the  name 
Of  Love,  and  warm  our  nation  with  his  flame ; 
That  all  we  can  of  love  or  high  desire. 
Seems  but  the  smoke  of  amorous  Sidney^s  fire. 
Nor  call  her  mother,  who  so  well  does  prore 
One  breast  may  hold  both  chastity  ana  love. 
Never  can  she,  that  so  exceeds  the  spring 
In  joy  and  bounty,  be  supposM  to  bring 

«  Helen.  ?  Sir  PhUip  Sidney. 
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to  no  human  stock 
!  this  fierce  unktndness ;  but  the  rock, 
onreo  rock  prodnc'd  thee,  by  whose  side 
to  recompense  the  fatal  pride 
stem  beauty,  placed  those  healing  springs  * ; 
oot  more  help,  than  that  destruction  bnngs. 
ut,  no  ruder  than  the  nigged  stone, 
,  like  Oipheus,  with  my  numerous  moan 
oompassion:  now,  my  traiterous  song 
pa  conspires,  to  do  the  singer  wrong ; 
has  I  soffar  not  m3rself  to  lose 
mory  of  what  augments  my  woes  ; 
li  my  own  breath  still  foment  the  fire, 
iaaies  as  high  as  fancy  can  aspire ! 
aat  complaint  th*  indulgent  ears  did  pierce 
ApoUo^  president  of  yeree ; 
coDcemed  that  the  muse  should  bring 
i  to  one,  whom  he  had  taught  to  sing ; 
advis'd  me :  "On  yon  aged  tree 
>  thy  lote^  and  hie  thee  to  the  sea  ; 
are  with  wonders  thy  diverted  mind 
lice  at  least  may  with  this  passion  find." 
si  njrmph !  from  whom  her  humble  swmin 
relief  unto  the  raging  main; 
n  the  winds  and  tempests  does  eiqpect 
r  filter  than  from  her  cold  neglect ! 
«  he'll  pray,  that  the  unkind  may  prore 
her  chmce ;  and  vows  this  endless  love 
firom  no  hope  of  what  she  can  confer, 
I  those  gifts  which  Heaven  has  heapM  on  her. 


TOUT 

OUNG  LADY  LUCY  SIDNEY. 

me  I  so  mitimely  forth 
worid,  which,  wanting  thee^ 
iterlain  us  with  no  worth, 
idow  of  felicity  ? 
le  should  me  so  far  remove 
It  which  I  was  bom  to  love ! 

est  blossom!  do  not  slight 
ige  which  yoa  may  know  so  soon : 
'  mora  resigns  her  light, 
lilder  gfery,  to  the  noon: 
I  what  wonders  shall  you  do, 
awning  beauty  warms  us  so  ? 

its  upon  the  flowery  prime ; 
nnmer,  though  it  be  less  gay, 
It  kMk'd  on  as  a  time 
■£nattoo,  or  decay : 
I  a  lull  hand,  that  does  bring 
was  promised  by  the  spring. 


7D  AMORET. 


latytm  may  truly  know, 
a  unto  Th3mis  owe ; 
yoa  bow  I  do 
nlove,  and  you. 
lutes  me,  when  I  set 
eyes  on  Amoret : 
wonder  I  am  strook, 
m  tlie  other  look. 

*  Tonbri^ge  W^ls, 


If  sweet  Amoret  complaiiig, 
I  have  sense  of  all  her  pams : 
But  for  Sacharissa  I 
Do  not  only  grieve,  but  die. 

All  that  of  mjrself  is  mine. 
Lovely  Amoret  (  is  thine, 
Sacharissa's  captive  fiiin 
Would  untie  his  iron  chain ;' 
And,  those  scorching  beams  to  shun. 
To  thy  gentle  shadow  run. 

If  the  soul  had  freeelectioo 
To  dispose  of  her  affection ; 
I  would  not  thus  long  have  borne 
Haughty  Sacharissa's  scorn : 
But  'tis  sure  some  power  above. 
Which  controls  our  wills  in  love ! 

If  not  a  love,  a  strong  desire 
To  create  and  spread  that  fire 
In  my  breast,  solicits  me. 
Beauteous  Amoret !  fcHrthee. 

Tis  amazement  more  than  love. 
Which  her  radiant  eyes  do  move : 
If  less  splendour  watt  on  thine. 
Yet  they  so  benignly  shine, 
I  would  turn  my  dazzled  sight 
To  behold  their  milder  light 
But  as  hard  tis  to  destroy 
That  high  flame,  as  to  enjoy : 
Which  bow  eas'ly  I  may  do, 
Heaven  (as  eas'ly  scal'd)  does  know  I 

Amoret !  as  sweet  and  good 
As  the  most  delicious  food. 
Which,  but  tasted,  does  impart 
Life  and  gladness  to  the  heart. 

Sacharissa's  beautjr's  wine. 
Which  to  madness  doth  incline; 
Such  a  liquor,  as  no  brain 
That  is  mortal  can  sustain. 

Scarce  can  I  to  Heaven  excuse 
The  devotion,  which  I  use 
Unto  that  adored  dame : 
For  'tis  not  unlike  the  same. 
Which  I  thither  ought  to  send. 
So  that  if  it  could  take  end, 
'Twould  to  Heaven  itself  be  due, 
To  succeed  her,  and  not  you  z 
Who  already  have  of  me 
All  that's  not  idolatry : 
Which,  though  not  so  fierce  a  flame, 
Is  longer  like  to  be  the  same. 

Then  smile  on  me,  and  I  will  prove 
Wonder  is  shorter-liv'd  than  love. 


/ 


OM  THB  FEIENDBHIP  SBTWIXT 

SACHARISSA  AND  AMORET. 

Tell  me,  lovely  loving  pair ! 

Why  so  kind,  and  so  severe  ? 
Why  so  careless  of  our  care. 

Only  to  ^'Ourselves  so  dear  ? 

By  this  cunning  change  of  hearts. 
You  the  power  of  Love  control  i 

While  the  boy's  deluded  darts 
Can  arrive  at  neither  souL 

For  in  vain  to  either  breast 
Still  beguiled  Love  does  comet 

Where  be  finds  a  foreign  guest*, 
NjRtber  of  fom  UaittM  at  hom«- 
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Debtors  thus,  with  like  design. 
When  they  never  mean  to  pay, 

That  they  may  the  law  decline. 
To  some  friend  make  all  away. 

Not  the  silver  doves  that  fly, 
Yok'd  in  Cj^erea's  car  j 

Not  the  wings  that  lift  so  high, 
And  convey  her  sod  so  far ; 

Are  ro  lovely,  sweet,  and  fair. 
Or  do  more  ennoble  love ; 

Are  to  choicely  matched  a  pair. 
Or  with  more  consent  do  move. 
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TO  AMORET. 


Amorkt,  the  Milky  Way, 

Fi-amM  of  many  nameless  stars  ! 
The  smooth  stream,  where  none  can  say. 

He  this  drop  to  that  prefers ! 
Amoret,  my  lovely  foe  ! 

Tell  me  where  thy  strength  docs  lie  ? 
Whrre  the  power  that  charms  ns  so  ? 

In  thy  soul,  or  in  thy  eye  ? 

By  that  snowy  neck  alone, 
Or  thy  grace  in  motion  seen, 

No  flitch  wonders  could  be  done ; 
Yet  thy  waist  is  straight,  and  <*leftn, 

As  Oipid^s  shaft,  or  Hermes'  rod : 

And  powerful  too,  as  either  god. 


A  LA  MALADE, 


Ah,  lovely  Amoret,  the  care 
Of  all  that  know  what's  good,  or  fair ! 
Is  Heaven  become  our  rival  too  ? 
Had  the  rich  gifts,  confcr'd  on  you 
So  amply  thence,  the  common  end 
Of  giving  lovers, — to  pretend  ? 

Hence,  to  this  pining  sickness  (meant 
To  weary  thee  to  a  consent 
Of  leaving  us)  no  power  is  given. 
Thy  beauties  to  impair :  for  Heaven 
Solicits  thee  with  such  a  care, 
As  roses  from  the  stalks  we  tear ; 
When  we  would  still  preserve  them  new, 
And  fresh,  as  on  the  bush  they  grew. 

With  such  a  grace  you  entertain, 
And  look  with  such  contempt  on  pain, 
Thai,  languishing,  you  conquer  more, 
And  wound  us  deeper  than  before. 
So  lightnings,  which  in  storms  appear, 
Scotch  more  than  when  the  skies  are  clear. 

i1  nd  as  pale  sickness  does  invade 
Yoar  frailer  part,  the  breaches  made 
In  t  hat  fair  lodging,  still  more  clear 
Make  the  bright  guest,  your  soul,  appear. 
So  nymphs,  o'er  pathless  mountains  borne. 
Their  light  robes  by  the  brambles  torn 
From  their  fair  limbs,  ejcposing  new 
And  unknown  beauties  to  the  view 
Of  i  bllowing  gods,  increase  their  flame^ 
AifJ  haste,  to  csttch  the  AyiDg  jgumt. 


uroMTm 
DEATH  OF  MY  LADY  RICH. 

May  those  already  cutbM  Eaexian  plaina, 
Where  hasty  death  and  pining  nckness  reigns, 
Prove  all  a  desert !  and  none  there  make  stay, 
But  savage  beasts,  or  mem  as  wild  as  tbey ! 
There  the  hit  light,  which  all  our  islaiid  grae^ 
Like  Hero's  taper  in  the  window  placed. 
Such  fiite  from  the  malignant  air  did  find. 
As  that  exposed  to  the  boisterous  wind. 

Ah,  cruel  Heaven !  to  snatch  so  sooo  away 
Her,  for  whose  life,  had  we  had  time  to  pray, 
With  thousand  vows,and  tearsyweriiould  have  sought 
That  sad  decree's  suspension  to  have  wrought 
But  we,  alas !  no  whisper  of  her  pain 
Heard,  till  'twas  sin  to  wish  her  here  again. 
That  horrid  word,  at  once,  like  Ughtnhig  spvea^ 
Strook  all  our  ears— the  Lady  Rich  is  dead ! 
Heart-rending  news !  and  dreadful  to  tboae  fisw, 
\^lio  her  resemble,  and  her  steps  pursne : 
That  Death  should  licence  have  to  rage  among 
Hie  fair,  the  wise,  the  virtuous,  and  the  yoong! 

ThcPaphian  queen  9  from  that  fierce  battle  bone^ 
With  goared  hand,  and  veil  so  rudely  torn, 
like  terrour  did  among  th*  immortals  breed ; 
Taught  by  her  wound,  that  goddesses  may  bleed. 

All  stand  amazed !  but  beyond  the  rest 
Th'  heroic  dame '%  whose  happy  womb  she  blart, 
Mov'd  with  just  grief,  expostulates  with  Heaven; 
Urging  the  promise  to  th'  obsequious  given. 
Of  longer  life ;  for  ne'er  was  pious  soul 
More  apt  t'obey,  more  worthy  to  control. 
A  skilful  eye  at  once  might  read  the  raoa 
Of  Caledonian  monarchs  in  her  hc^  ^ 
And  sweet  humility :  her  look  and  mind 
At  once  were  lofty,  and  at  ooce  were  kind. 
There  dwelt  the  scorn  of  vice^  and  pity  too^ 
For  those  that  did  what  she  disdain'd  to  do: 
So  gentle  and  severe,  that  what  was  bad. 
At  once  her  hatired,  and  her  pardon  had. 
Gracious  to  all ;  but  where  her  love  was  due^ 
So  fast,  so  faithful,  lojral,  and  so  true, 
That  a  bold  hand  as  soon  might  hope  to  Ibice 
The  rolling  lights  of  heaven,  as  change  her  oonite. 

Some  happy  angel,  that  beholds  her  there. 
Instruct  us  to  record  what  she  was  here ! 
And  when  this  cloud  of  sorrow's  over-bknaii. 
Through  the  wide  world  we'll  make  her  gncm 

known. 
So  fresh  the  wound  is,  and  the  grief  so  vast, 
That  all  our  art,  and  power  of  speech,  is  waste. 
Here  passion  sways,  but  there  the  muae  shall  laise 
Eternal  monuments  of  louder  praise. 

There  our  delight,  complying  with  her  famt^ 
Shall  have  occasion  to  recite  thy  name, 
Fair  Sacharissa ! — and  now  only  fair ! 
To  sacred  friendship  we'll  an  altar  rear, 
(Such  as  the  Romans  did  erect  of  old) 
Where,  on  a  marble  pillar,  shall  be  tc4d 
The  lovely  passion  each  to  other  bare, 
With  the  resemblance  of  that  matchless  pair. 
Narcissus,  to  the  thing  for  which  he  pin'd. 
Was  not  more  like,  than  your's  to  her  fiur  Dund; 
Save  that  she  grac'd  the  several  parts  of  life, 
A  spotless  virgin,  and  a  fttUltless  wife; 

9  Venus.      '<>  Christian  oountesi  of  DevoDshii^- 
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was  the  iweet  convene  'twixt  her  and  you. 
It  she  holds  with  her  asBoc'.ates  now. 
w  £alie  is  Hope,  and  how  regardless  Fate, 
such  a  love  should  have  so  short  a  date  ! 
f  I  MW  her  sighii^  part  from  thee : 
,  that  such  the  hi^  farewell  should  be ! ) 
ik'd  Astrsa,  her  remove  designed, 
loee  distressed  fnends  she  left  hdiind. 
tSl  in  virtue  knit  your  hearts  so  fast, 
still  the  knot,  in  spite  of  death,  does  last : 
IS  3^oar  tears,  and  aorrow-wounded  soul, 
t  ^nsUy  that  on  3rour  part  this  bond  is  whole : 
11  we  know  of  what  they  do  above, 
at  they  happy  are,  and  that  they  love. 
aA  oblivion,  and  the  hollow  grave, 
nt  themselves  our  frailer  thoughts  to  have : 
•chosen  lowe  is  never  taught  to  die, 
rith  our  nobler  part  invades  the  sky. 
grieve  no  more,  that  one  so  heavenly  riiap'd 
SQoked  band  of  trembling  age  escaped. 
or,  since  we  beheld  her  not  decay, 
bat  die  vanished  so  enthre  away, 
rondiQus  beauty,  and  her  goodness,  merit, 
hoald  suppose,  that  some  propitious  sphrit 
at  cdes^ial  fbnn  frequented  here ; 
a  not  dead,  but  ceases  to  appear. 
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TTLE  OF  TJIE  SUMMEIUISLANDS, 

CAim)  L 
bat  fhiHs  they  have,  and  how  Heaven  smiles 
ion  those  late-disoover'd  isles. 

me,  B^kma !  while  the  dreadftil  fight, 
ixt  a  nation,  and  two  whales,  I  write : 
■taiii'd  with  gore  I  sing,  adventurous  toil ! 
how  these  monsters  did  disarm  an  isle, 
luda,  wall*d  with  rocks,  who  does  not  know  ? 
hapfy  island !  where  huge  lemons  grow, 
orange-trees,  which  golden  fruit  do  bear; 
feqierian  guden  boasts  of  none  so  fair : 
re  shining  pearl,  coral,  and  many  a  pound. 
He  rich  shore,  of  ambergris  is  found, 
ksfty  cedar,  which  to  heavc*n  aspires, 
prince  of  trees !  is  fuel  for  their  fires : 
moke,  by  which  their  loaded  spits  do  turn, 
Doense  might  on  sacred  altars  bum : 
r  private  rooft  on  odorous  timber  home, 
as  might  palaces  fbr  kings  adorn. 
meet  piilmitoes  a  new  Bacchus  yield, 
1  leaves  as  ample  as  the  broadest  shield  : 
rt  the  shadow  of  whose  friendly  boughs 
'  sic,  earoosing  where  their  liquor  grows, 
there  jonplanted  through  the  fields  do  grow, 
as  fierce  Cato  did  the  Romans  show ; 
I  the  rare  firuit  inviting  them  to  spoil 
lage,  the  mistress  of  so  rich  a  soil. 
aaked  rocks  are  not  unfhiitful  there, 
at  aome  constant  seasons,  every  year, 
r  barren  tops  with  luscious  food  abound ; 
irith  the  eggs  of  various  fowls  are  crown'd. 
ooo  is  the  worrt  of  thhigs,  which  they 
nglish  landldtls,  as  their  tribute,  pay. 
is  the  mould,  that  the  blest  tenant  feeds 
reeions  fhuts,  and  pays  his  rent  m  weeds, 
caady'd  plantains,  and  the  juicy  pme,        1 
Inicest  melons,  and  sweet  grapes,  they  dine:  > 
■ith  paUtoci  fist  their  wMotoa  swiae,  j 
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Nature  these  cates  with  such  a  lavish  hand 
Pours  out  among  them,  that  our  coarser  land 
Tastes  of  that  bounty,  and  docs  cloth  return. 
Which  not  fbr  warmth,  but  ornament,  is  worn : 
For  the  kind  Spring,  which  but  salutes  us  heie. 
Inhabits  there,  and  courts  them  all  the  year: 
Ripe  fruits  and  blossoms  on  the  same  trees  live  ; 
At  onoe  they  promise,  what  at  once  they  give. 
So  sweet  the  air,  so  moderate  the  clime. 
None  sickly  liv<es,  or  dies  before  his  time. 
Heaven  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncurst. 
To  show  how  all  things  were  created  first 
Ihe  tardy  plants,  in  our  cold  orchards  placed. 
Reserve  their  fhdt  for  the  next  age^s  taste : 
There,  a  small  grain,  in  some  few  months,  will  be 
A  firm,  a  lofty,  and  a  spacious  tree. 
The  palma-K^hristr,  and  the  &ir  pap^ 
Now  but  a  seed  (preventing  Nature's  law) 
In  half  the  circle  of  the  huty  year 
Project  a  shade,  and  lovely  fruits  do  wear. 
And  as  their  trees,  in  our  dull  region  set. 
But  faintly  grow,  and  no  perfection  get ; 
So,  in  this  northern  tract,  our  hoarser  throats 
Utter  unripe  and  ill-constrained  notes : 
While  the  supporter  of  the  poet's  style, 
Phcebus,  on  them  eternally  does  smile. 
Oh !  how  I  long  my  careless  limbs  to  lay 
Under  the  plantain's  shade ;  and  all  the  day 
With  amorous  airs  my  fancy  entertain ; 
Invoke  the  muses,  and  improve  my  vein ! 
No  passion  there  in  my  free  breast  should  move; 
None  but  the  sweet,  and  best  oi  pai»ions,  love. 
There  will  I  sing,  if  gentle  Love  be  by. 
That  tunes  my  lute,  and  winds  the  string  so  hxghi 
With  the  sweet  sound  of  Sacharissa's  name, 
I'll  make  the  listening  savages  grow  tome. 
But  while  I  do  these  pleasing  dreams  indite, 
I  am  diverted  from  the  promis'd  light. 

CANTO  It 
Of  their  alarm,  and  how  their  foes 
Discover'd  were,  this  canto  shows. 

Though  rocks  so  high  about  this  island  rise, 

That  well  they  may  the  numerous  Turk  despise; 

Yet  is  no  human  fate  exempt  from  fear ; 

Which  shakes  their  hearts,  while  through  the  isle 

A  lasting  noise,  as  horrid  and  as  loud      [they  hear 

As  thunder  maikes,  before  it  breaks  the  cloud. 

Three  days  they  dread  this  murmur,  ere  they  know 

From  what  blind  cause  th'  unwonted  sound  may 

At  length  two  monsters  of  unequal  size,        [grow  t 

Hard  by  the  shore,  a  fisherman  espies ; 

Two  mighty  whales !  which  swelling  seas  had  tost. 

And  left  them  prisoners  on  the  rocky  coast 

One,  as  a  mountain  vast ;  and  with  her  came 

A  cub,  not  much  inferior  to  his  dam. 

Here,  in  a  pool  among  the  rocks  engag'd. 

They  roar'd,  like  lions  caught  in  toils,  and  ragM. 

The  man  knew  what  they  were,  who  heretofore 

Had  seen  the  like  lie  murther'd  on  the  shore : 

By  the  wild  fury  of  some  tempest  cast, 

The  fate  of  ships,  and  shipwreck'd  men,  to  taste. 

As  careless  darner,  whom  wine  and  sleep  betray 

To  frantic  dreams,  their  infants  overlay : 

So  there  sometimes  the  raging  ocean  fails. 

And  her  own  brood  exposes ;  when  the  whales. 

Against  sharp  rocks,  like  reeling  vessels,  qua.oh'd, 

Though  huge  as  mountains,  are  in  pieces  da&tOd*. 

Along  the  shore  their  dreadful  Wmbs  Wct  scwWesc^^\ 

lake  biliswith  earthquakes  shak!eia,tiQim,%M^«xXfi!^  ^. 
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Hearts,  sore,  of  brass  they  had»  who  tempted  first 
Rude  seas,  that  spare  not  what  themselves  have 

nurst.  X 

The  welcome  news,  through  all  the  nation  spread, 
To  sudden  joy,  and  hope,  converts  their  dread : 
What  lately  was  their  public  tcrrour,  they 
Behold  with  glad  eyes  as  a  certain  prey : 
Dispose  already  of  th'  untaken  spoil ; 
And,  as  the  purchase  of  their  future  toil. 
These  share  the  bones,  and  they  divide  the  oil. 
So  was  the  huntsman  by  the  bear  opprest. 
Whose  hide  he  sold— before  he  caught  the  beast ! 

They  man  their  boats,  and  all  the  young  men 
With  whatsoever  may  the  monsters  harm ;    [ann 
Pikes,  halberts,  spits,  and  darts  that  wound  so  tar ; 
The  tools  of  peace,  and  instruments  of  war. 
Now  was  the  time  for  vig:on>us  kids  tb  show 
What  love,  or  honour,  could  invite  them  to : 
A  goodly  theatre  !  where  rocks  are  round 
With  reverend  age,  and  lovely  lasses,  crown'd. 
Such  was  the  lake  which  held  tliis  dreadful  pair, 
Within  the  bounds  of  noble  Warwick's  share : 
Warwick's  bold  earl !  than  which  no  title  bears 
A  greater  scmnd  among  our  British  peers. 
And  worthy  he  the  memory  to  renew, 
The  fate  and  honour,  to  that  title  due ; 
Whose  brave  adventures  have  transfer'd  his  name, 
And  through  the  new  world  spread  his  growing 
fame.  [g;ain*d, 

But  how  they  fought,  and  what  their  valour 

Shall  m  another  canto  be  contained. 

CANTO  III. 

The  bloody  fight,  successless  toil. 
And  how  the  fishes  sackM  the  isle. 

The  boat,  which  on  the  first  assault  did  go, 
Strook  with  a  harping-ir»n  the  younger  Ibe : 
Wlio,  when  he  felt  his  side  so  rudely  goar'd, 
liond,  as  the  sea  that  nourishM  him,  he  roar*d, 
As  a  broad  bream  to  please  some  curious  taste. 
While  yet  alive,  in  boiling  water  cast, 
Vex'd  with  unwonted  heat,  he  flings  about 
The  scorching  brass,  and  hurls  the  liquor  out : 
So,  with  the  barbed  javelin  stung,  he  raves. 
And  scourges  with  his  tail  the  sufiering  waves. 
Like  Spenser's  Talus  with  his  iron  flail. 
He  threatens  ruin  with  his  ponderous  tail ; 
Dissolving  at  one  stroke  the  battered  boat. 
And  down  the  men  fiill  drenched  in  the  moat : 
With  every  fierce  encounter  they  are  ibrc'd 
To  quit  their  boats,  and  fare  like  men  unhors'd. 

The  bigger  whale  like  some  huge  carack  lay. 
Which  wanteth  sea-room  with  her  foes  to  play : 
Slowly  she  swims,  and  when  provok'd  she  would 
Advance  her  tail,  her  head  salutes  the  mud : 
The  shallow  water  doth  her  force  infringe. 
And  renders  vain  her  tail's  impetuous  swinge : 
The  shining  steel  her  tender  sides  receive. 
And  there,  like  bees,  they  all  their  weapons  leave 

This  sees  the  cub,  and  does  himself  oppose 
Betwixt  his  cumber'd  mother  and  her  foes : 
With  desperate  courage  he  receives  her  wounds, 
And  men  and  boats  his  active  tail  confounds. 
Their  forces  join'd,  the  seas  with  billows  fill. 
And  make  a  tempest,  though  the  winds  be  still. 

Now  would  the  men  with  half  their  hoped  prey 
Be  well  content ;  and  wish  this  cub  away : 
Their  wish  they  have ;  he  (to  direct  his  dam 
V^  the  gap  tluxwgb  which  they  thithec  came)     | 


Before  her  swims,  and  qnib  tiie  bartile  lake  f 
A  prisoner  there,  but  for  his  mother's  sake. 
She,  by  the  rocks  compell'd  to  stay  bdiiiid. 
Is  by  ibe  vastness  of  her  bulk  ooofin'd. 
They  shout  for  joy !  and  now  on  her  ahne 
Their  fury  falls,  and  all  tiietr  darts  are  thrown. 
Their  lances  spent,  one,  bolder  than  the  rest. 
With  his  broad  sword  provok'd  the  sluggish  bent 
Her  oily  side  devours  both  blade  and  heft : 
And  there  his  steel  the  bold  Bermodan  left. 
Courage  the  rest  from  his  example  take. 
And  now  they  change  the  colour  of  the  lake: 
Blood  flows  in  rivers  from  her  wounded  side^ 
As  if  they  would  prevent  the  tardy  tidei, 
And  raise  the  flood  to  that  propitiovs  heigfat, 
As  might  convey  her  from  this  fatal  stieiglit : 
She  swims  in  blood,  and  blood  does  apontnig  thiw 
1*0  Heaven,  that  Heaven  men's  crueltiei  might  knoi 
Their  fixed  javelms  in  her  sides  she  wean. 
And  on  her  back  a  grove  of  pikes  appears : 
You  would  have  thought,  had  you  the 
Thus  drest,  she  had  another  island  been. 
Roaring  she  tears  the  air  with  such  a 
As  well  resembled  the  conspiring  vosoe 
Of  routed  armies,  when  the  field  is  won ; 
To  reach  the  ears  of  her  escaped  sod. 
He,  though  a  league  removed  "from  the  fbe^ 
Hastes  to  her  aid :  the  pious  Trojan  '  so^ 
Neglecting  for  Creiisa's  life  h»  own. 
Repeats  the  danger  of  the  burning  town. 
The  men  amazed  blush'd  to  see  the  seed 
Of  monsters,  human  piety  exceed. 
Well  proves  this  kindness  what  the  Oreciaii 
That  Love's  bright  mother  from  the 
Their  courage  droops,  and  hopdess  now  tiiey  wiri 
For  composition  with  th'  unoonquer'd  fish : 
So  she  their  weapons  would  restCMre,  again 
'Ilirough  rocks  they'd  hew  her  passage  to  th^  mail 
But  how  instructed  in  each  other's  mind  ? 
Or  what  commerce  can  men  with  monitera  find? 
Nor  daring  to  appfxiach  thehr  wonndad  foe. 
Whom  her  courageous  son  protected  to; 
They  charge  their  musquets,  and  with  hot  desire 
Of  foil  revenge,  renew  the  fight  with  fire : 
Standing  alooiP,  with  lead  Hmj  bmise  the  scales, 
And  tear  the  flesh,  of  the  incensed  whales. 
But  no  success  their  fierce  endeavcurs  found,  • 
Nor  this  way  could  they  give  one  fotal  wound. 
Now  to  their  fort  they  are  about  to  send,-  . 
For  the  loud  engines,  which  their  isle  d^end : 
But  what  those  pieces,  fram'd  to  hatter  wmlb. 
Would  have  effected  on  those  mighty  whaksy 
Great  Neptune  will  not  have  us  know ;  who  isndi 
A  tide  so  high,  that  it  relieves  his  friendf. 
And  thus  they  parted  with  exchange  of  harms; 
Much  blood  the  monsters  lost,  and  they  their  and 


SONG. 

Peace,  babbling  muse ! 
I  dare  not  sing  what  you  indite ; 

Her  eyes  refuse 
To  read  the  passion  which  they  write : 
She  strikes  my  lute,  but,  if  it  sonnd. 
Threatens  to  hurl  it  on  the  ground : 
And  I  no  less  her  anger  dread. 
Than  the  poor  wretch  that  fei^  him  dead. 


OF  LOVE.-'ro  PHYLLIS;..TO  MY  LORD  OF  FALKLAND. 
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He  fierce  lion  does  embrace 
hlen  oorpw,  imd  lick  Ms  &ce : 
up  in  silent  iear  he  lies, 
a  pieces  if  he  cries. 


OF  LOVE. 

1  hasty  words,  or  blows, 
rhaifes  on  our  foes ; 
iw  too  finds  some  relief 
which  wait  upon  our  grief: 
passioii,  but  fond  love, 
)wn  redress  does  move : 
alone  the  wretch  inclines 
prevents  his  own  designs ; 
im  lament,  and  sigh,  and  weep, 
d,  tremble,  fawn,  and  creep ; 
iriiich  render  him  despised, 
e  endeavours  to  be  priz*d : 
en,  bom  to  be  contiol*d, 
the  forward  and  the  boM ; 
e  haughty  and  the  proud, 
the  frolic,  and  the  loud. 
L  the  generous  steed  opprest ; 
ling  <Ud  salute  the  beast ; 
high  courage,  life,  and  force, 
ling,  tom'd  th*  unruly  horse, 
we  the  wiser  East 
posing  them  opprest, 
ants'  force,  whose  law  is^will, 
I  they  govern,  spoil,  and  kill : 
mph,  but  moderately  foir, 
ds  with  no  less  rigour  here, 
ome  brave  Turk,  that  walks  among 
ty  lasses,  bright  and  young, 
U3DS  to  the  willing  dame, 
.  to  quench  his  present  flame, 
a  many  gallants  here, 
dest  guise,  and  silent  fear, 
e  female  idol  bend, 
!r  high  pride  does  scarce  descend 
their  follies,  he  would  swear, 
BC  her  guard  of  eunuchs  were  \ 
;  a  more  majestic  queen,- 
»ler  slaves,  he  had  not  seen. 
is  with  indignation  spoke, 
struggled  with  the  yoke 
ty  love:  that  conquering  lobk,^ 
act  beheld,  like  lightning  strook 
;ed  soul,  and  made  me  bow 
lan  those  I  pityM  now. 
tall  stag,  upon  the  brink 
smooth  stream,  about  to  drink, 
g  there  his  armed  head, 
tme  remembers  that  he  fled 
ned  dogs,  resolves  to  try 
bat  next :  but,  if  their  cry 
again  his  trembling  ear, 
.  resumes  his  womed  care ; 
he  untasted  spring  behind, 
g*d  with  fear,  outflies  the  wind. 


TO  PHYLLIS. 

!  why  should  we  delay 
s  shorter  than  the  day  ? 
3  (which  we  never  can ! ) 
Mir  lives  bejrond  th^r  spaa, 


Beauty  like  a  shadow  flies. 
And  our  youth  before  us  dies. 
Or,  wmdd  youth  and  beauty  stay. 
Love  hath  wings,  and  will  away. 
Love  hath  swifter  wings  than  'Hme : 
Change  in  love  to  Heaven  does  climb ; 
Gods,  that  never  change  their  state. 
Vary  oft  their  love  and  hate. 

Phyllis !  to  this  truth  we  owe 
All  the  love  betwixt  us  two : 
Let  not  you  and  I  inquire, 
l^liat  has  been  our  past  desire ; 
On  what  shepherd  you  have  smiPd, 
Or  what  nymphs  I  have  beguil'd : 
Leave  it  to  the  planets  too^ 
l^liat  we  shall  hereafter  do : 
For  the  joys  we  now  mayiprove. 
Take  advice  of  present  love. 


TO  MY  LORD  OF  FALKLAND. 

BaAVE  Holland  leads,  and  with  him  Falkland  goes. 

Who  hears  this  told,  and  does  not  strait  suppose 

We  send  the  Graces  and  the  Muses  forth. 

To  civilize  and  to  instruct  the  North  ? 

Not  that  these  ornaments  make  swords  less  sharp : 

Apollo  bears  as  well  his  bow  as  harp ; 

And  though  he  be  the  patron  of  that  spring. 

Where  in  calm  peace  the  sacred  virgins  sing. 

He  courage  had  to  guard  th'  invaded  throne 

Of  Jove,  and  cast  the  ambitious  giants  down. 

Ah,  noble  friend!  with  what  impatience  all 
That  know  thy  worth,  and  know  how  prodigal 
Of  thy  great  soul  thou  art,  (longing  to  twist 
Bays  with  that  ivy,  which  so  early  kiss'd 
Thy  youthful  temples)  with  what  honour  we 
Think  on  the  blind  events  of  war  and  thee ! 
To  Fate  exposing  that  all-knowing  breast 
Among  the  throng,  as  cheaply  as  the  rest ; 
Where  oaks  and  brambles  (if  the  copse  be  bum*d) 
Confounded  lie,  to  the  same  ashes  tum'd. 

Some  happy  wind  over  the  ocean  blow 
lliis  tcmp^  yet,  which  frights  our  island  so  1 
( juarded  with  ships,  and  all  the  sea  our  own, 
From  Heaven  this  mischief  <m  our  heads  is  thrown. 

In  a  late  dream,  the  Genius  of  this  land, 
Ainaz*d,  1  saw,  like  the  fair  Hebrew  '  stand ; 
When  first  she  felt  the  twins  begin  to  jar. 
And  found  her  womb  the  seat  of  civil  war. 
Tnclin'd  to  whose  relief,  and  with  presage 
Of  better  fortune  for  the  present  age. 
Heaven  sends,  quoth  I,  this  discord  fbr  our  good  ; 
To  warm,  perhaps,  but  not  to  waste  our  blood : 
To  raise  our  drooping  spirits,  grown  the  scorn 
Of  our  proud  neighbours ;  who  ere  long  shall  mourn 
(Though  now  they  joy  in  our  expected  harms) 
We  had  occasion  to  resume  our  arms. 

A  lion,  so  with  self-provoking  smart, 
(His  rebel  tail  scourging  his  nobler  part) 
Calls  up  his  courage ;  then  begins  to  roar, 
And  charge  bis  foes,  who  thought  him  madbefo^ 


\ 


FOR  DRINKING  OF  HEALTHS, 

I.ET  brutes  and  vegetals,  that  cannot  thiuk. 
So  far  as  drought  apd  nature  uxgti%,  dt\\:^\ 

'Bebelulki. 
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WALLER'S  POEMS. 


A  more  ind\ilgcnt  mistress  guides  our  sp'ntSr 
Reason,  that  dares  beyond  our  a|qpctites : 
She  would  our  care,  as  well  sus  thirst,  redress, 
And  with  divinity  rewards  exoess. 
Deserted  Ariadne,  thus  supplyM, 
Did  peijur'd  llieseus*  cruelty  deride : 
Bacchus  embraced,  from  her  exalted  thought 
Banish'd  the  man,  her  passion,  and  his  £iuli. 
Bacchus  and  Phcebus  are  by  Jove  ally'd. 
And  each  by  other^s  timely  heat  supply*d : 
All  that  the  grapes  owe  to  his  ripening  fires. 
Is  paid  in  numbers  which  tlieir  juice  inspires. 
Wine  fills  the  veins,  and  healths  are  understood 
To  give  our  friends  a  title  to  our  blood : 
Who,  naming  me,  doth  warm  his  courage  so, 
Shows  for  my  sake  what  his  bold  hand  would  do. 


SONG. 

Criohis  farewell  I  I  now  must  go: 

For  if  with  thee  I  longer  stay. 
Thy  eyes  prevail  upon  me  so^ 

i  shall  prove  blind,  and  lose  my  way. 

Fame  of  thy  beauty,  and  thy  youth, 
Among  the  rest,  me  hither  broui^ht : 

Finding  this  fame  fell  short  of  truth. 
Made  me  stay  longer  than  T  thought 

For  Tm  engaged,  by  word  and  oath, 

A  servant  to  another's  will : 
Yet,  for  thy  teve,  Vd  forfeit  both. 

Could  I  be  sure  to  keep  it  still. 

But  what  assurance  can  I  take? 

When  thou,  foreknowing  this  abuse. 
For  some  more  worthy  lover's  sake, 

May'st  leave  me  with  so  just  excuse. 

For  thou  may'st  say,  twa;  not  thy  fault. 
That  thou  didst  thus  inconstant  prove ;   « 

Being  by  my  example  taught. 
To  break  thy  oath,  to  mend  thy  love. 

No,  Chknris,  no :  I  wiU  return. 
And  raise  thy  story  to  that  height. 

That  strangers  shall  at  distance  bum, 
And  she  distrust  me  reprobate. 

Then  shall  my  love  this  doubt  displace. 
And  gahd  such  trust,  that  I  may  come 

And  banquet  sometimes  on  thy  face. 
But  make  my  constant  meals  at  home. 


OF  MY  LADY  ISABELLA 

PLAYDIO  ON  TMB  LUTE. 

Such  moving  sounds,  from  such  a  careless  touch ! 
So  unconcerned  herself,  and  we  so  much ; 
What  art  is  this,  that,  with  so  little  pains. 
Transports  us  thus,  and  o'er  our  spirits  reigns  ? 
llie  trembling  strings  about  her  fingers  crowd, 
And  tell  their  joy  for  every  kiss  aloud : 
Small  force  there  needs  to  make  them  tremble  so; 
Touch*d  by  that  hand,  who  would  not  tremble  too  ? 
Here  Love  takes  stand,  and,  while  she  channs  the 
Empties  his  quiver  on  the  listening  deer :         [ear, 
Mugic  so  sofieoB  and  disanns  the  mind, 
^TkMtnot  aa  arrow  does  renstaace  find. 


Thus  the  fair  tyrant  eelebimtas  the  prica^ 
And  acts  herself  the  triumph  of  bsr  eyes : 
So  Nero  once,  with  harp  in  hand,  sarvey'4 
His  flaming  Rome,  and  aa  it  bum'd  he  plsy*4 


Behoijh  and  listen,  while  the  fair 
Breaks  in  sweet  sounds  the  willing  air. 
And,  with  her  own  breath,  fisna  the  fire 
Which  her  bright  eyes  do  first  inspire. 
What  reason  can  that  love  control, 
Which  more  than  one  way  courts  the  soul  ? 

So,  when  a  flash  of  lightning  falls 
On  our  abodes,  the  dai^^  calls 
For  human  aid,  which  hopes  the  flame 
To  conquer,  though  from  Heaven  it  came; 
But,  if  the  winds  with  that  conspire. 
Men  strive  not,  but  deplore  the  fire. 


TO  A  LADY 

SINGING  A  SONO  OP  BIS  COMPOMMB. 

CnLORis,  yourself  you  so  excel. 

When  you  vouchsafe  to  breathe  my  thooghl. 
That,  like  a  spirit,  with  this  q»ell 

Of  my  own  teaching,  I  am  cau^^ht. 

That  eagle's  &te  and  mine  are  one, 
^\llich,  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die, 

Espy'd  a  feather  of  his  6wn, 
V^lierewith  he  wont  to  soar  so  high. 

Had  Echo  with  so  sweet  a  grace 
Narcissus'  loud  complaints  retum'd. 

Not  for  reflection  of  his  face. 

But  of  his  voice,  the  boy  had  boni'd. 


OF  MRS,  ARDEN, 


OPTffE 

MARRIAQE  OF  THE  DWARFS. 

Design  or  Chance  make  others  wive. 

But  Nature  did  this  match  contrive: 

Eve  might  as  well  have  Adam  fled. 

As  she  deny'd  her  little  bed 

To  hill),  for  whom  Heav'n  seem'd  to  fnxm% 

And  measure  out  this  only  dame. 

Thrice  happy  is  that  humble  pair. 
Beneath  the  level  of  all  care  ! 
Over  whose  heads  those  arrows  fly 
Of  sad  distrust  and  jealousy : 
Secured  in  as  high  extreme. 
As  if  the  world  held  none  but  them. 

To  him  the  fairest  nymphs  do  riiow 
Dke  moving  mountains  tupp'd  with  vucm  i 
And  every  man  a  Polypheme 
Does  to  his  Galatea  seem : 
None  may  presume  her  faith  to  prove  j 
He  proffers  death,  that  prafiers  love. 

Ah !  Chloris !  that  kind  Nature  thys 
From  all  the  world  had  sever'd  us : 
Creating  for  ourselves  us  two, 
Aa  Love  baa  me  for  only  yoa ! 


LOVE'S  FAREWELL...FROM  A  CHILD...ON  A  GIRDLE. 
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:orE*S  FAREWELL 

path  to  nobler  ends, 
well  to  lore  I  gsre : 
XHmtry,  and  my  friendBy « 
nain'd  of  me  should  have. 

ve,  no  mortal  dame, 
lose  eyes,  could  have  overthrown : 
dare  not,  need  not,  name, 
like  herself  alone. 

oak,  which  now  aspires 
T  of  private  fires, 
sign'd  for  nobler  use, 
warm,  but  build  the  house, 
our  meaner  flames  secure, 
ich  falls  from  Heaven  endure. 


FROM  A  CHILD, 


Q  some  climes,  the  warmer  sun 
summer  ere  the  spring's  begun, 
!  fruit  the  bending  boughs  can  load, 
Diets  dare  look  abroad : 
lot,  by  any  common  use, 
e  your  brighter  eyes  produce, 
four  fair  hand  in  woman's  weed 
;lad  head,  I  wish'd  me  so  indeed, 
me  might  never  make  me  grow 
avoars  you  affiird  me  now  y 
ever  such  indulgence  find, ' 
>lu8h,  or  think  yourself  too  kind, 
ear,  while  I  these  joys  escpress, 
c  how  you  may  make  them  less : 
love  makes  your  soft  heart  afraid, 
elf,  though  but  a  child  invade, 
ly  at  your  white  breast  throw 
te,  a  ball  of  new-fall*n  snow. 


ON  A  GIRDLE. 

her  slender  waist  confin'd, 
joyfiil  temples  bind : 
>ut  would  give  his  crown, 
bt  do  what  this  has  done. 

aven's  extremest  sphere, 
rh  held  that  lovely  deer : 
prief,  my  hope,  my  love, 
I  this  circle  move ! 

ipass !  and  yet  there 
fn  good,  and  all  that*s  fair 
vhat  this  ribband  bound, 
est  the  Sun  goes  round. 


THE  MUTABLE  FAIR. 

for  thy  sake  I  part 
grew  so  near  my  heart ; 
lat  I  had  for  thee, 

love,  the  constancy  1 
ay  successful  prove, 
rself  to  what  you  love, 
was !  so  much  to  prize 
virtues  you  despise : 
th  such  dull  arrows  strove, 
isch  a  flying  dgve. 


For  you,  that  are  in  motion  still. 
Decline  our  force,  and  mock  our  skill ; 
Who,  like  Don  Quixote,  do  advance 
Against  a  windmill  our  vain  lance. 

Now  will  I  wander  through  the  air, 
Mount,  make  a  stoop  at  every  fiur ;     ^ 
And,  with  a  fancy  unc6nfin*d, 
(As  lawless  as  the  sea  or  wind) 
Pursue  ypu  wheresoe'er  you  fly. 
And  with  your  various  thoughts  comply. 

The  formal  stars  do  travel  so, 
As  we  their  names  and  courses  know ; 
And  he  that  on  then*  changes  k)oks, 
Would  think  them  governed  by  our  books : 
But  never  were  the  clouds  reduced 
To  any  art:  the  ncKitioaiusM 
By  those  free  vapours  are  so  light, 
So  frequent,  that  the  conquerM  sight 
Despairs  to  find  the  rules,  that  guide 
Those  gilded  shadows  as  Uiey  slide. 
And  therefore  of  the  spacious  air 
Jove's  royal  consort  had  the  care. 
And  by  that  power  did  once  escape. 
Declining  bold  Ixion's  rape ; 
She  with  her  own  resemblance  grac'd 
A  shining  cloud,  winch  he  embrac*d. 

Such  was  that  image,  so  it  smiPd 
With  seeming  kindness,  which  beguil*d 
Your  Thyrsis  lately,  when  he  thought 
He  had  his  fleeting  CsBlia  caught 
Twas  shapvd  like  her;  but  for  the  fsir. 
He  fill'd  his  arms  with  yielding  air. 

A  fate  for  which  he  grieves  the  less. 
Because  the  gods  had  like  success. 
For  in  their  story,  one,  we  see. 
Pursues  a  nymph,  and  takes  a  tree : 
A  second,  with  a  lover's  haste. 
Soon  overtakes  whom  he  had  chas'd; 
But  she,  that  did  a  virgin  seem, 
Possest,  appears  a  wandering  stream: 
For  his  supposed  love,  a  tliird 
Lays  greedy  hold  upon  a  bird ; 
And  stands  amaz'd  to  find  his  dear 
A  wild  inhabitant  of  th'  air. 

To  these  old  tales,  such  nymphs  as  yon 
Give  credit,  and  sfSU  make  them  new ; 
The  amorous  now  like  wonders  find. 
In  the  swift  changes  of  your  mind. 

But,  Caelia,  if  you  apprehend 
The  Muse  of  your  inceofied  friend. 
Nor  would  that  he  record  your  blame. 
And  make  it  live,  repeat  the  same ; 
Again  deceive  him,  and  again. 
And  then  he  swears  hell  not  complain  t 
For  still  to  be  deluded  sO|^ 
Is  all  the  pleasure  fevers  know ; 
Who,  like  good  fislc^rs,  take  delight. 
Not  in  the  quarry,  but  the  flight 


TO  FLAVIA. 

SOKG. 


'TIS  not  your  beauty  can  engage 

My  wary  heart  i 

The  Sun,  in  all  his  pride  and  rage,  ^ 

Has  not  that  art; 

And  yet  he  shines  as  biifUl  a»  ifo\i« 

if  brightnew  cviuld  oux  mi^  VQk\»^^aft. 
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'Tis  not  the  pretty  things  yon  say, 

Nor  those  you  write, 

Which  can  make  Tliyrsis'  heart  your  prey : 

For  that  delight, 

The  graces  of  a  well-taught  mind. 

In  some  of  our  own  sex  we  find. 

No,  Mavia !  'tis  your  love  I  fear: 

Lovers  surest  darts,. 

Those  which  so  seldom  fail  him,  are 

Headed  with  nearts: 

Their  very  shadows  make  us  yield;  ' 

Dissemble  well,  and  win  the  field. 


THE  FALL. 


See  !  how  the  willing  earth  gave  way. 
To  take  th*  impression  where  she  lay ! 
See  !  how  tlic  mould,  as  loth  to  leave 
So  sweet  a  burden,  still  doth  cleave 
Close  to  the  nymph^s  stainM  garment !  Here 
The  coming  spring  would  first  appear; 
And  all  this  place  with  roses  strow. 
If  busy  feet  would  let  them  grow. 

Here  Venus  smilM,  to  see  blind  Chance 
Itself,  before  her  son,  advance; 
And  a  fair  image  to  present, 
Of  what  the  boy  so  long  had  meant. 
*Twas  such  a  chance  as  this  made  all 
The  world  into  this  order  fall. 
Thus  the  first  lovers,  on  the  clay. 
Of  which  they  were  composed,  lay : 
So  in  their  prime,  with  equal  grace. 
Met  the  first  patterns  of  our  race. 

Then  blush  not,  fair !  or  on  him  frown. 
Or  wonder  how  you  both  came  down ; 
But  touch  him,  and  he'll  tremble  strait : 
How  could  he  then  support  your  weight  ? 
How  could  the  youth,  alas !  but  bend. 
When  his  whole  Heaven  upon  him  leanM  ^ 
If  aught  by  him  amiss  were  done, 
Twas,  that  he  let  yoti  rise  so  soon. 


OF  SYLVIA. 

Our  sighs  are  heard,  just  Heaven  declares 
The  sense  it  has  of  lovers*  cares : 
She,  that  has  so  far  the  rest  outshinM, 
Sylvia  the  fair,  while  she  was  kind, 
As  if  her  frowns  impaired  her  brow. 
Seems  only  not  unhandsome  now. 
So  when  the  sky  makes  us  endure 
A  storm,  itself  becomes  obscure. 

Hence  'tis,  that  I  conceal  my  flame, 

Hiding  from  Flavians  self  her  name ; 

lest  she,  provoking  Heaven,  should  prove 

How  it  rewards  neglected  love. 

Better  a  thousand  such  as  I, 

Their  grief  untold,  should  pine  and  die. 
Than  her  bright  morning,  overcast 
With  sullen  clouds,  should  be  defac'd. 


THE  BUD. 

Lately  on  yonder  swelling  bush. 
Big  with  many  a  coming  rose. 
This  barly  bud  began  to  blush. 
And  did  but  half  itself  disclose : 


I  pluck'd  it,  though  no  better  growa^ 
And  now  you  see  how  full  'tis  blown. 

Still  as  I  did  the  leaves  inspire, 
With  such  a  purple  light  they  shone. 

As  if  they  had  been  made  of  fire. 

And,  spreading  so,  would  flame  anon : 

All  that  was  meant  by  air  or  sim. 

To  the  young  flower,  my  breath  has  dome. 

If  our  loose  breath  so  much  can  do, 
What  may  the  same  in  forms  of  love. 

Of  purest  love,  and  music  too, 
X^lien  Flavia  it  aspires  to  move  ? 

Wlien  that,  which  lifeless  buds  persuades 

To  wax  more  soft,  her  youth  invades  ? 


SOXG, 


Behold  tlie  brand  of  beauty  tost ! 

See  how  the  motion  does  dilate  the  flame ! 
Delighted  Love  his  spoils  does  boast. 

And  triumph  in  this  game. 
Fire,  to  no  place  confm'd, 

Is  both  our  wonder,  and  our  fear ; 
Moving  the  mind. 

As  lightning  hurled  through  the  air. 

High  Heaven  the  glory  does  increase 

Of  all  her  shining  lamps  this  artful  way : 
The  Sun,  in  figures,  such  as  these, 

Joys  with  the  Moon  to  play : 
To  the  sweet  strains  they  advance, 

Which  do  result  from  their  own  spheres. 
As  this  nymph's  dance 

Moves  wiUi  the  numbers  which  she  hears. 


ON  THE 

DISCOVERY  OF  A  LADY'S  PAINTING. 

Pvomaleon's  fate  revers'd  is  mine ; 

His  marble  love  took  flesh  and  blood ; 
All  that  I  worshipp'd  as  divine. 

That  beauty !  now  'tis  understood. 
Appears  to  have  no  more  of  life, 
Than  that  whereof  he  fram'd  his  wife. 

As  women  yet,  who  apprehend 

Some  sudden  cause  of  causeless  fear. 

Although  that  seeming  cause  take  end. 
And  they  behold  no  danger  near, 

A  shaking  through  their  limbs  they  find, 

like  leaves  saluted  by  the  wind : 

So,  though  the  beauty  do  appear 

No  beauty,  which  amazM  me  so  ; 
Yet  from  my  breast  I  cannot  tear 

The  passion,  which  from  thence  did  grow; 
Nor  yet  out  of  my  fancy  rase 
The  print  of  that  supposed  face. 

A  real  beauty,  though  too  near, 

Tlie  fond  Naroissus  did  admire : 
I  doat  on  that  which  is  no  where ; 

'llie  sign  of  beauty  feeds  my  fire. 
No  mortal  flame  was  e'er  so  crud 
As  this,  which  tlius  survives  the  f^cL 


TO  A  LADY...TO  CHLORIS...SONG. 
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TO  A  LADY, 

I  WHOM  HB  MtCEIVEI)  A  SILTEK  PBK. 

iteading  to  have  try'd 
VI  dvour  which  jrou  gave, 
shining  point  I  dy'd, 
ich*d  it  in  the  sable  wave ; 
!v*d  to  be  so  foully  st^'d, 
thus  to  me  complained. 

you  had  deserv'd  to  take 
r  fair  hand  so  fair  a  boon  ; 
served  I  to  make 
:;hange,  who  ever  won 
praise  for  what  I  wrote, 
by  her  noble  thought  ? 

ncprcsBod  her  commands 
ty  lords  and  princely  dames, 
)6t  welcome  to  their  hands, 
lat  I  would  record  their  names, 
be  taught  an  humble  style, 
oer  beauty  to  beguile" 

!  wronged  pen  to  please, 
my  humble  thanks  express 
ladyship,  in  these : 
f  'tis  forced  to  confess, 
great  self  did  ne*er  indite, 
a  one  more  noble,  write. 


TO  CHLORIS. 

since  first  our  calm  of  peace 
^hted  hence,  this  good  we  find, 
irs  with  your  fears  increase, 
wing  mischiefs  make  you  kind. 

tree,  which  still  preserves 
it  and  state,  while  no  wind  blows  ; 
from  that  uprightness  swerves, 

glad  earth  abtHit  her  strows 
easure,,fTom  her  yielding  boughs. 


SOh^G. 

isten  to  thy  voice, 
I  feel  my  life  decay ; 
rfiil  noise 

y  fleeting  soul  away, 
ress  that  magic  sound, 
(trojrs  without  a  wound ! 

loris,  peace !  or  singing  die, 

her  you  and  I 

eaven  may  go : 

11  we  know 

le  blessed  do  above 

ey  sing,  and  that  they  love. 


LOVING  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 

I  to  observe  the  wind, 

lew  sea  explore, 

ram  myself,  bow  far  behind 

Ibdiddtbtiliorvi 


May  not  a  thousand  dangers  sleep 
In  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  deep  ? 
No:  *tis  so  rockless  and  so  clear. 
That  the  rich  bottom  does  appear 
PavM  all  with  precious  things ;  not  torn 
From  shipwrecked  vessels,  but  there  bom. 

Sweetness,  truth,  and  every  grace. 
Which  time,  and  use,  are  wont  to  teach, 
The  eye  may  in  a  moment  reach. 

And  read  distinctly  in  her  face. 

Some  other  nymphs,  with  colours  faint. 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint. 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy ; 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy : 
Can,  with  a  single  look,  inflame 
The  coldest  breast,  the  rudest  tame. 


THE  SELF-BANISHED. 

It  is  not  that  I  love  you  less. 
Than  when  before  your  feet  I  lay ; 

But,  to  prevent  the  sad  increase 
Of  hopeless  love,  I  keep  away. 

In  vain,  alas!  for  every  thing, 
Which  I  have  known  belong  to  you. 

Your  form  does  to  my  fancy  bring. 
And  makes  my  old  wounds  bleed  anew. 

Who  in  the  spring,  from  the  new  sun 

Already  has  a  fever  got. 
Too  late  begins  those  shafb  to  shun. 

Which  Phoebus  through  his  veins  has  shot. 

Too  late  he  would  the  pain  assuage. 
And  to  thick  shadows  does  retire ; 

About  with  him  he  bears  the  rage. 
And  in  his  tainted  blood  the  fire. 

But  voffr^d  I  have,  and  never  must 
Your  banished  servant  trouble  you  ; 

For  if  I  break,  you  may  mistrust 
The  vow  I  made — ^to  love  jrou  too. 


SONG. 


Go,  lovely  Rose ! 
Tell  her,  that  wastes  her  time  and  me. 

That  now  she  knows. 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 
How  sweet,  and  fair,  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  young. 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spy'd* 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abi?1e. 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  dy'd. 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty,  from  the  light  retir'd : 

Bid  her  come  forth. 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desir'd. 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die!  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee : 
How  small  a  part  of  time  \)he5  diaxe« 
That  are  so  wonitoua  sweel  vidi  i«^x  V 
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THYRSIS,  GALATEA. 


THTBSIS. 

As  Uitely  I  on  silver  Thames  did  ride, 
Sad  ^atea  on  the  has^  I  spy'd : 
Such  was  her  look  as  sorrow  taught  to  shine ; 
And  thus  she  grac*d  me  with  a  voice  divine. 

GAL.  You>  that  can  tune  your  sounding  strings  so 
Of  ladies*  beautjes,  and  of  love,  to  tell,  [well, 

Once  change  your  note,  and  let  your  lute  report 
The  justest  grief,  that  ever  tooch'd  the  court* 

THYm.  Fair  nymph !  I  have  in  your  ddights  no 
Nor  ought  to  be  concerned  in  your  care ;      [share, 
Yet  would  I  sing,  if  I  your  sorrows  knew; 
And  to  my  aid  invoke  no  muse  but  you. 

GAL.  Hear  then,  and  let  your  song  augment  oar 
Which  is  so  great,  as  not  to  wish  relief.  [grief. 

She  that  had  all  which  Nature  gives,  or  Chance, 
Whom  Fortune  joined  with  Virtue  to  advance 
To  all  the  joys  this  island  could  afibrd. 
The  greatest  mistress,  and  the  kindest  lord  ; 
Who  with  the  royal  mixt  her  noble  blood, 
And  in  high  grace  with  Oloriana  stood ; 
Her  bounty,  sweetness,  beauty,  goodness,  such. 
That  none  e'er  thought  her  happiness  too  much ; 
So  well  inclined  her  favours  to  confer, 
And  kind  to  all,  as  Heaven  had  been  to  her ! 
The  virgin's  part,  the  mother,  and  the  wife, 
So  well  she  acted  in  the  span  of  life, 
That,  though  few  years  (too  few,  alas ! )  she  told, 
She  seem'd  in  all  things,  but  in  beauty,  old. 
As  unripe  fruit,  whose  verdspt  stalks  do  cleave 
Close  to  the  tree,  which  grieves  no  less  to  leave 
The  smiling  pendant,  which  adorns  her  so. 
And  until  autumn  on  the  bough  should  grow: 
So  se(an'd  her  youthful  soul  not  easily  forc'd. 
Or  from  so  fair,  so  sweet,  a  seat  divorc'd. 
Her  fate  at  once  did  hasty  seem,  and  slow ; 
At  once  too  cruel,  and  unwilling  toa 

THva.  Under  how  hard  a  law  are  mortals  bom ! 
Whom  now  we  envy,  we  anon  must  mourn : 
What  Heaven  sets  highest,  and  seems  most  to  prize, 
Is  soon  removed  from  our  wondering  eyes ! 
But  since  the  sisters  3  did  so  soon  untwine 
5k)  fair  a  thread,  111  strive  to  piece  the  line. 
Vouchsafe,  sad  nymph  !  to  let  me  know  the  dame. 
And  to  the  muses  IMl  conmiend  her  name : 
Make  the  wide  country  echo  to  your  moan, 
The  listening  trees,  and  savage  mountains,  groan. 
What  rock's  not  moved  when  the  deiith  is  sung 
Of  one  so  good,  so  lovely,  and  so  yoimg ! 

GAL.  'Twas  Hamilton ! — ^whom  I  had  nam'd  before, 
But  naming  her,  grief  lets  me  say  no  more. 


ON  THE  HEAD  OF  A  STAG. 

So  we  some  antique  hero's  strength 
Learn  by  his  lance's  weight,  and  length  | 
As  these  vast  beams  express  the  beast. 
Whose  shady  brows  alive  they  drest. 
Such  game,  while  yet  the  world  was  new, 
The  mighty  Ninmxl  did  pursue. 
What  huntsman  of  our  feeble  race. 
Or  dogs,  dare  sueh  a  monster  chase  ? 
Resembling,  with  each  blow  he  strikes. 
The  charge  of  a  whole  troop  of  pike^ 

^  Pircm. 


O  fertile  head !  which  every  yair 
Could  such  a  crop  of  wonder  bear ! 
The  teeming  Earth  did  never  bring. 
So  soon,  so  hard,  so  huge  a  thing : 
Which  might  it  never  hove  been  cast, 
{Each  year's  growth  added  to  the  last) 
These  lofty  branches  had  sopply'd 
The  Earth's  bold  sons*  prodi^ous  pride : 
Heaven  with  these  engines  had  been  scaTd, 
When  mountains  heap'd  on  mountains  haPi' 


TO  A  LADY  IN  RETIREMENT. 

Sees  not  my  love,  bow  Time  resnmes 
The  glory  which  he  lent  these  flowers  ? 

Though  none  should  taste  of  their  perfumes, 
Yet  must  they  live  bat  some  few  haufs : 
Time,  what  we  forbear,  dfivours ! 

Had  Helen,  or  th*  %yptian  mieen  *, 
Been  near  to  thrifty  of  their  graces; 

Those  beauties  miist  at  length  have  been 
The  spoil  of  age,  which  Ibids  oat  iaieea 
In  the  most  retired  places. 

Should  some  malignant  plaaet  bring 
A  barren  drought,  or  ceasdess  sh0«rer, 

Upon  the  autumn,  or  the  spring. 
And  spare  us  neither  fruit  nor  flower  ; 
Winter  would  not  stay  an  hour. 

Could  the  resolve  of  Love's  neglect 
Preser\'e  you  fixim  the  violation 

Of  coming  years,  then  more  respect 
Were  due  to  so  divine  a  feshion ; 
Nor  would  I  indulge  my  passion. 


THE  MISER'S  SPEECH: 

VH  A  MASQIDK. 

Bails  of  thb  meUl  slack'd  Atlanta's  fmoB^ 
And  on  the  amorous  youth  >  bestowM  tha  race: 
Venus,  (the  nymph's  mind  measuring  by  lier  cUni) 
Whom  the  rich  spoils  of  cities  overthrown 
Had  prostrated  to  Mars,  could  well  advise 
Th'  adventurous  lover  how  to  gam  the  prize. 
Nor  less  may  Jupiter  to  gold  ascribe : 
For,  when  he  tum'd  himiself  into  a  bribe. 
Who  can  blame  Danae,  or  the  brazen  tower, 
That  they  withstood  not  that  almighty  shower  ? 
Never  till  then  did  Love  make  Jove  put  on 
A  form  more  bright,  and^  nobler,  than  hi^  own  i 
Nor  were  it  just,  would  he  resume  that  shape. 
That  slack  devotion  should  his  thunder  scape. 
»Twas  not  revenge  for  griev'd  Apollo's  wrong. 
Those  ass's  eara  on  Midas'  temples  hung. 
But  fond  repentance  of  his  happy  wish* 
Because  his  meat  grew  metal  like  his  dish. 
Would  Bacchus  bless  me  so,  I'd  cdnstant  bold 
Unto  my  wish,  and  die  creating  gold. 


UPON  BEN  JONSON. 

Mnnck  of  poets !  mirror  of  our  age  ! 
Which,  her  whole  face  beholding  on  thy  sUge, 
Pleas'd,  and  displeas'd,  with  h^r  own  fiiults,  endurfli 
A  remedy  like  those  whom  music  cores. 


I 


4  Cleopatra. 


-f  HippQiiieiies* 


ON  MR.  FLETCHER'S  PLAYS... TO  MR.  SANDYS. 
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last  akne  time  wkm  indiiMtioni, 
Nature  gii^ras  to  ages,  Mies,  natkni : 
)ed  with  thy  aU-raanUmg  pen, 
hate^er  custom  has  imposM  on  men, 
;ot  habit  (which  deforms  them  so, 
?.arce  a  brother  can  his  brother  know) 
esented  to  the  wondering  eyes 
that  see  or  read  thy  comedies, 
er  in  those  glasses  k)oks,  may  find 
ots  retum*d,  or  ^(taces,  of  his  mind, 
y  the  help  oif  so  divine  an  art, 
ire  view  and  dress  his  nobler  part 
tus,  coeen'd  by  that  flattering  well, 
nothing  could  but  of  his  heaoty  tell, 
ve,  discovering  the  deform'd  estate 
fond  mind,  preMrv*d  himself  with  hate, 
rtne  too,  as  wdl  as  vice,  is  clad 
1  and  blood  «>  wdl,  that  Plato  bad 
:,  what  his  high  fiincy  once  embrac*d, 
with  colonvB,  speech,  and  motkm  grac'd. 
ndry  postures  of  thy  copious  Muse 
rould  eaqpress,  a  thousand  tongues  mast  use; 
!  fiste*s  no  less  peculiar  than  thy  art; 
thou  couldst  all  charaolefs  impart, 
e  could  render  thme ;  which  still  escapes, 
toteus,  in  variety  of  shapes; 
ras,  nor  this,  nor  that ;  but  all  we  find, 
[1  we  can  imagine,  in  maakiiid. 


r  MR.  JOHN  FLETCHER*S  PLAYS. 

3ER !  to  thee  we  do  not  only  owe 

»e  good  plajrs,  but  those  of  others  too : 

it  repeated,  do6s  support  the  stage, 

I  the  last,  and  entertahis  this  age. 

rthies,  form'd  by  any  Muse  but  thine, 

purchase  robes,  to  make  themselves  so  fine. 

at  brave  eommander  is  not  proud,  to  see 

rave  Melanttus  in  his  gallantry  ? 

reatest  ladies  love  to  see  their  scorn 

ne  by  thine,  tn  what  themselves  have  worn : 

ipatient  widow,  ere  the  3rear  be  done, 

[ly  Aspasia  weeping  in  her  gown. 

ver  yet  the  tragic  strain  assayed, 

M  by  that  inimitable  Maid  ^ 

rfaen  I  venture  at  the  comic  8t3rle, 

comfnl  Lady  seems  to  mock  my  toil. 

IS  has  thy  Muse  at  once  improvM  and  marr'd 

x>rt  in  plays,  by  rendering  it  too  hard ! 

ten  a  sort  of  lusty  shephenls  throw 

sr  by  turns,  and  none  the  rest  ont-go 

,  but  that  the  best  are jneasuring  casts, 

emulation  and  their  pastime  lasts : 

r  some  brawny  yeoman  of  the  guard 

n,  and  toss  the  axletree  a  yard, 

yre,  beyond  the  furthest  mark,  the  rest, 

iring  stand ;  their  sport  is  at  the  best 


TO  MR,  GEORGE  SANDYS, 

BIS  TBATiSLATlOM  OF  lOMS  PAETS  OF  THB  BIBLB. 

bold  a  work  attempts  that  pen, 
lich  would  enrich  our  vulgar  tongue 
the  high  raptures  of  those  men, 
to  ^ere  with  the  same  spirit  sung, 

♦  Tbc  Maid's  Tragedy. 


Wherewith  they  now  assiit  the  dwir 
Of  angels,  who  their  songs  admhre ! 

Whatever  those  inspired  souls 
Were  urged  to  express,  did  shake 

The  aged  deep,  and  both  the  poles ; 
llieir  numerous  thunder  cculd  awake 

Dull  Earth,  which  does  with  Heaven  consent 

To  all  they  wrote,  and  all  they  meant 

Say,  sacred  bard!  what  could  bestow 
Courage  on  thee,  to  soar  so  high  ? 

Tell  me,  brave  friend  !  what  beip'd  tkee  so 
To  shake  off  all  mortality  ?    , 

To  light  this  torch  thou  hast  cliinb*d  higher, 

Than  he  ?  who  stole  celestial  fire. 


TO  MR.  HENRY  LAWES, 

WHO  HAD  TBBK  KBWLT  SST  A  SOMC  OP  MIMB,  IV  THB 

VBAB  1635. 

Versb  makes  heroic  virtue  live ; 

But  you  can  life  to  verKS  give. 

As,  when  in  open  air  we  blow. 

The  breath  (though  strain'd)  sounds  flat  and  low. 

But  if  a  trumpet  take  the  blast. 

It  lilts  it  high  and  makes  it  last : 

So,  in  your  airs  our  numbers  drest. 

Make  a  shrill  sally  from  the  breast 

Of  nymphs,  who,  singing  what  we  pemi'd. 

Our  passions  to  themselves  commoid ; 

While  Love,  victorious  with  thy  art. 

Governs  at  once  their  voice  and  heart 

You,  by.  the  help  of  tone  and  time. 
Can  make'that  song,  which  was  but  rhyttet 
Noy  '  pleading,  no  man  doubts  the  cause. 
Or  questions  verses  set  by  Lawes. 

Ab  a  church-window,  thick  with  paint, 
Lets  in  a  light  but  dim  and  faint; 
So  others,  with  division,  hide 
The  light  of  sense,  the  poet*s  pride : 
But  you  alone  may  truly  boast 
That  not  a  syllable  is  lost: 
The  writer's  and  the  setter's  skill 
At  once  the  ravishM  ears  do  fill. 
Let  those,  which  only  wariile  long, 
And  gargle  in  thdr  throats  a  song, 
Content  themselves  with  ut,  re,  mi : 
Let  words  and  sense  be  set  by  thee. 


TO  SIR  JVILUAM  iTAVENANT, 

UPON  HIS  TWO  FIB8T  BOOKS  OF  GOMDIBBRT:  WKil'llW  IM 

FRAKCB. 

Thus  the  wise  nightingale,  that  leaves  her  home^ 
Her  native  wood,  when  storms  and  winter  come. 
Pursuing  constantly  the  cheerful  spring. 
To  foreign  groves  does  her  old  music  bring. 

The  drooping  Hebrews  banish'd,  harps,  unstniBg, 
At  Babylon  upon  the  willows  hung : 
Youis  sounds  aloud,  and  tells  us  you  excel 
No  less  in  courage,  than  in  singing  well ; 
While,  unconcem'd,  you  let  your  country  know. 
They  have  impoverished  themselves,  not  you : 
Who,  with  the  Muses*  help,  can  mock  those  Fates, 
Which  threaten  kingdoms,  and  disorder  sUtes. 

1  Promeibeui.       •  TVa  tWwroBi-iffwwA. 
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So  Orid,  when  from  temr's  rage  he  fled. 
The  Roman  Mart  to  Pontxis  with  him  led ; 
Where  he  so  sung,  that  we,  through  pity's  glass, 
See  Nero  milder  than  Augustus  was. 
Hereafter,  such,  in  thy  behalf,  shall  be 
Th*  indulgent  censure  of  posterity. 
To  banish  those,  who  with  such  art  can  sing, 
Is  a  rude  crime,  which  its  own  curse  doth  bring : 
Ages  to  come  shall  ne'er  know  how  they  fought, 
Nor  how  to  lore  their  present  youth  be  taught. 
This  to  thyself.— Now  to  thy  matchless  book. 
Wherein  those  few  that  can  with  judgment  look. 
May  find  old  love  in  pure  fresh  language  told ; 
Like  new-stamp'd  coin,  made  out  dp  angel-gold : 
Such  truth  in  love,  as  th*  antique  world  did  know, 
In  such  a  style,  as  courts  may  boast  of  now ; 
Which  no  bold  tales  of  gods  or  monsters  swell. 
But  human  passions,  such  as  with  us  dwell. 
Man  is  thy  theme ;  hi^  virtue,  or  his  rage. 
Brawn  to  the  life  in  each  elaborate  page. 
Mars,  nor  Bellona,  are  not  named  here. 
But  such  a  Gondibert  as  both  might  fear : 
Venus  had  here,  and  Hebe,  been  outshinM, 
By  thy  bright  Birtha,  and  thy  Rhodalind. 
Such  is  thy  happy  skill,  and  such  the  odds. 
Betwixt  thy  worthies,  and  the  Grecian  gods  ! 
Whose  deities  in  vain  l^gd  here  come  down. 
Where  mortal  beauty  wears  the  sovereign  crown: 
Such  as,  of  flesh  composed,  by  flesh  and  blood. 
Though  not  resisted,  may  be  understood. 


TO  MY 

WORTHY  FRIEND  MR,  WASE, 

THE  TRANSLATOR  OF  GRATIUS. 

Thus,  by  the  music,  we  may  know 
When  noble  wits  a-hunting  go. 
Through  groves,  that  on  Parnassus  grow. 

The  Musts  all  the  chase  adorn ; 
My  friend  on  Pegasus  is  borne : 
And  young  Apollo  winds  the  bom. 

Having  old  Gratius  in  the  wind. 
No  pack  of  critics  e'er  could  find. 
Or  he  know  more  of  his  own  mind. 

Here  huntsmen  with  delight  may  read 
How  to  choose  dogs,  for  scent  or  spe<.>d. 
And  how  to  change  or  mend  the  breed : 

What  arms  to  use,  or  nets  to  frame. 
Wild  beasts  to  combat,  or  to  tame  ; 
With  all  the  mysteries  of  that  game. 

But,  worthy  friend !  the  face  of  war 
In  ancient  times  doth  difier  far, 
From  what  our  fiery  battles  are. 

Nor  is  it  like,  since  powder  known. 
That  man,  so  cruel  to  his  own. 
Should  spare  the  race  of  beasts  alone. 

No  quarter  now :  but  with  the  g»m 
Men  ^ait  in  trees  from  sim  to  sun. 
And  all  is  in  a  moment  done. 

And  therefore  we  expect  your  next 
Should  be  no  comment,  but  a  text. 
To  tell  how  modern  beasts  are  vext. 


Thus  would  I  further  yet  engago 
Your  gentle  Muse  to  court  the  age 
With  somewhat  of  your  proper  rage : 

Since  none  doth  more  to  Phoebus  owe. 
Or  in  more  languages  can  show  ' 
Those  arts,  which  you  so  early  know. 


TO  HIS 

WORTHY  FRIEND  MASTER  EVELYN, 

UPON  HIS  TRANSLATION  OF  LUOtZITUS. 

LucRETics  (with  a  stork-like  fate, 
Bom  and  translated  in  a  state) 
Comes  to  proclaim,  in  English  renc. 
No  monarch  rales  the  universe : 
But  chance  and  atoms  make  this  all 
In  order  democratical ; 
Where  bodies  freely  run  their  course. 
Without  design,  or  fate,  or  force. 
And  this  in  such  a  strain  he  sings, 
As  if  his  Muse,  with  angels'  wings. 
Had  soared  beyond  our  utmost  sphere, 
And  other  worlds  discovered  there. 
For  his  immortal,  boundless  wit. 
To  Nature  does  no  bounds  permit ; 
But  boldly  has  remov'd  t^ose  bars 
Of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  seas,  and  stars. 
By  which  they  were  before  supposed. 
By  narrow  wits,  to  be  incIosM  ; 
Till  his  free  muse  threw  down  the  pale. 
And  did  at  once  dispark  them  alL 
So  vast  this  argument  did  seem. 
That  the  wise  author  did  esteem 
The  Roman  language  (which  was  spread 
O'er  the  whole  world,  in  triumph  led) 
A  tongue  too  narrow  to  unfold 
The  wonders  which  he  would  have  told.     • 
This  speaks  thy  glory,  noble  friend  ! 
And  British  language  does  commend : 
For  here  Lucretius  whole  we  find. 
His  words,  his  music,  and  his  mind. 
Thy  art  has  to  our  country  brought 
AH  that  he  writ,  and  all  he  thought. 
Ovid  translated,  Virgil  too. 
Showed  long  since  what  our  tongue  could  do : 
Nor  Lucan  we,  nor  Horace  spared; 
Only  Lucretius  was  too  hard. 
Lucretius,  like  a  fort,  did  stand 
Untouched,  till  your  victorious  hand 
Did  from  his  head  this  garland  bear, 
Which  now  upon  your  own  you  wear. 
A  garland  !  made  of  such  new  bays. 
And  sought  in  such  untrodden  ways. 
As  no  man's  temples  e'er  did  crown, 
Save  this  great  author's,  and  your  own* 


TO  HIS 

WORTHY  FRIEND  SIR  THOS.  HIGGONS, 

UPON  HIS  TRANSI^TION  OF  THE  VENETIAN  TRIUMPH. 

The  winged  lion's  9  not  so  fierce  in  fight. 
As  Liberi's  hand  presents  him  to  our  sight ; 
Nor  would  his  pencil  make  him  half  so  fierce. 
Or  roar  so  loud,  as  Businello's  verse : 

9  The  arms  of  Venice. 
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tnnlation  do«i  all  tliree  excel, 
the  piece,  and  lofty  Bushiel. 
nail  gallieS'iiiay  not  hold  compare 
Ull  ships,  whose  sails  employ  more  air; 
1*  Italian  to  3roiir  genius  vail, 
h  a  fuller  and  a  nobler  gale, 
le  ytmr  Muse  spreads  the  Venetian  story, 

*  all  Europe  emulate  her  glory : 

i  them  bhish,  weak  Venice  should  defend 

•  of  Heaven,  while  they  for  words  contend; 
stian  blood,  and  populous  cities  rase, 
hcyVe  taught  to  use  some  different  phrase, 
ig  to  3rour  charms,  we  could  our  jars 

and  on  the  Turk  discharge  these  wars; 
sh  arms  the  sacred  tomb  might  wrest 
:mn  hands,  and  triumph  o'er  the  East : 
you  might  our  own  high  deeds  recite, 
great  Tasso  celebrate  the  fight 


SES  TO  DR.  GEORGE  ROGERS, 

iKIWC  THB   DECRBB  OF   DOCTOa   W   FHYSIC  AT 
PADUA,  IN  TBB  VSAK  1664. 

a  of  old,  the  Earth's  bold  childmi  strove, 

s  on  hills,  to  scale  the  throne  of  Jove, 

id  Mars  stood  by  their  sovereign's  side, 

*  bright  arms  in  his  defence  employ'd; 

e  wise  Phcebus,  Hermes,  and  the  rest, 

in  peace,  and  love  the  muses  best, 

ng  from  their  so  distemper'd  seat, 

es  and  meadows  chose  for  their  retreat. 

st  Apollo  try'd  the  various  use 

,  and  leam'd  the  virtues  of  their  juice, 

I'd  that  art,  to  which  who  can  pretend 

title  than  our  noble  friend, 

le  like  tempest  drives  from  his  abode, 

employment  entertains  abroad  ? 

ms  him  here ;  and  in  the  bays  so  eam'd, 

try's  honour  is  no  less  concem'd ; 

ippears  not  all  the  English  rave, 

)ent ;  some  study  how  to  save : 

lippocrates  did  once  extend 

id  art,  whole  cities  to  amend ; 

rave  friend,  suppose  that  thy  great  skill, 

tie  mind,  and  finir  example,  will, 

>tum,  reclaim  our  frantic  isle, 

its  calm,  and  peace  again  shall  smile. 

Edm.  WAT.LEt,  Anglus. 


CHLORIS  AND  HYLAS. 

MADE  TO  A  SARABAND. 
CHLORIS. 

»h  Hylas !  why  sit  wc  mute, 
hat  each  bird  saluteth  the  spring  ? 
» the  slacken'd  strings  of  thy  lute, 
canst  thou  want  matter  to  sing : 
thy  breast  does  fill  with  such  a  fu^, 
atioe'er  is  fair  moves  thy  desire. 

eetest !  3roo  know,  the  sweetest  of  things 
rious  flowers  the  bees  do  compose ; 
(articular  taste  it  brings 
ilet,  woodbine,  pink,  or  rose : 
the  result  is  of  all  the  gnraces, 
lofw  froiD  a  tbousaiid  several  fiices. 


CHLO.  Hylas !  the  birds  which  chaunt  in  this  grove, 
Gould  we  but  know  the  language  they  use, 

They  would  instruct  us  better  in  love. 
And  reprehend  thy  inconstant  Muse : 

For  love  their  breasts  does  fill  with  such  a  fire. 

That  what  they  once  do  choose,  bounds  their  desirew 

HYL.  Chloris !  this  change  the  birds  do  approve, 
Which  the  warm  season  hither  does  bring: 

Time  from  yourself  does  further  remove 
You,  than  the  winter  from  the  gny  spring : 

,She  that  like  lightning  shin'd  while  her  face  lasted, 

'The  oak  now  resembles  which  lightning  hath  blasted. 


IN  ANSWER  OF 

SIR  JOHN  SUCKUSO'S  VERSES, 

CON. 

Stay  here,  fond  youth,  and  ask  no  more;  be  wise; 
Knowing  too  much  long  since  lost  Paradise. 

FRa  And,  by  your  knowledge,  we  should  be  bereft 
Of  all  that  Paradise,  which  yet  is  left.     [shouM  still 

COM.  The  virtuous  joys  thou  hast,  tbou  wouldst 
Last  in  their  pride ;  and  wouldst  not  take  it  ill 
If  rudely,  finom  sweet  dreams,  and  for  a  toy. 
Thou  wak'd :  he  wakes  himself  that  does  eir^y. 

PRO.  How  can  the  joy,  or  hope,  which  you  allow. 
Be  styled  virtuous,  and  the  end  not  so  ? 
Talk  in  your  sleep,  and  shadows  still  admire ! 
'Tis  true,  he  brakes,  that  feels  this  real  fire. 
But— to  sleep  better:  for  whoe'er  drinks  deep 
Of  this  Nepenthe,  rocks  himself  asleep. 

CON.  Fruition  adds  no  new  wealth,  but  destroys; 
And  while  it  pleaseth  much,  yet  still  it  cloys. 
Who  thinks  he  should  be  happier  made  for  that. 
As  reasonably  might  hope  he  might  grow  &t 
By  eating  to  a  surfeit:  this  once  past. 
What  relishes  ?  ev'n  kisses  lose  their  taste. 

PRO.  Blessings  may  be  repeated,  while  they  cloy; 
But  shall  we  starve,  'cause  surfeitings  destroy  ? 
And  if  fruition  did  the  taste  impair 
Of  kisses,  why  should  yonder  happy  pair. 
Whose  jo3r8  just  Hymen  warrants  all  the  night. 
Consume  the  day  too  in  this  less  delight  ? 

CON.  Urge  not  'tis  necessary ;  alas !  we  know 
The  homeliest  thing  that  mankind  does  is  so.  ' 
The  world  is  of  a  large  extent  we  see. 
And  must  be  peopled,  children  there  must  he :— — 
So  must  bread  too:  but  since  there  are  enough 
Bom  to  that  drudgery,  what  need  we  plough  ? 

PRO.  I  need  not  plough,  since  what  the  stooping 
Gets  of  my  pregnant  land  must  all  be  mine :      [hine 
But  in  this  nobler  tillage,  'tis  nut  so;^ 
For  when  Anchises  did  fair  Venus  know. 
What  interest  had  poor  Vulcan  in  the  boy. 
Famous  /Eneas,  or  the  present  joy  ? 

CON.  Women  enjoy'd,  whate'er  before  they''vcbeeiv 
Are  like  romances  read,  or  scenes  once  seen : 
Fruition  dulls  or  spoils  the  play  much  more. 
Than  if  one  read  or  knew  the  plot  before. 

PRO.  Plays  and  romances,  read  and  seen,  do  foil 
In  our  opinions :  yet,  not  seen  at  all, 
Whom  would  they  please  ?  To  an  heroic  tale 
Would  you  not  listen,  lest  it  should  grow  stale  ? 

CON.  Tis  expectation  makes  a  blessing  dear; 
Heaven  were  not  Heaven,  if  we  knew  what  it  were. 

PRO.  If  'twere  not  Heaven,  if  we  kwe^  ^\\«X\^.'WTx^^ 
'TVould  not  be  Heaven  to  those  ^Yvo  no^  «Lxe  \.\vetc- 
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eov.  And  as  in  prospects  we  are  there  pleasM  most. 
Where  something  keeps  the  eye  finom  beicg  lost. 
And  leaves  us  room  to  gaess:  so  here,  restraint 
Holds  up  delight,  that  with  excess  wonid  faint 

PRO.  Restraint  preservRS  the  pleasure  we  have  got, 
But  he  ne'er  has  it,  that  enjoys  it  not 
In  goodly  prospects,  who  contracts  the  space^ 
Or  takes  not  all  the  beauty  of  the  place  ? 
We  wish  remov'd  what  standeth  in  our  lights 
And  Nature  blame  for  limiting  our  sight ; 
Where  you  stand  wisely  winking,  that  the  view 
Of  the  fiur  prospect  may  be  always  new. 

CON.  They,  who  know  all  the  wealth  they  have,  are 
He's  only  rich,  that  cannot  tell  his  store.       [poor ; 

nto.  Not  he  that  knows  the  wealth  he  has  is  poor ; 
Bot  he  that  dares  not  touch,  nor  use  his  store. 


TO  A  FRIEND, 

OP  TRB  nnTEREUT  SUCCESS  OP  uteir  tovis. 

Thrice  happy  pair !  of  whom  we  cannot  know 
Which  first  began  to  lore,  or  loves  most  now : 
Fair  course  trf*  passion !  where  two  lovers  start. 
And  run  together,  heart  still  yok'd  with  heart : 
Successful  youth !  whom  love  has  taught  the  way 
To  be  victorious,  in  the  first  essay. 
Sure  love's  an  art  best  practised  at  first, 
And  where  th'  experienced  still  prosper  worst ! 
I,  with  a  different  fate,  pursued  in  vain 
The  haughty  Celia ;  till  my  just  disAsin 
Of  her  neglect,  above  that  passion  borne. 
Did  pride  to  pride  oppose,  and  scorn  to  scorn. 
Now  she  relents;  but  all  too  late^  to  move 
A  heart  directed  to  a  nobler  love  r 
The  scales  are  tum'd,  her  kindness  weighs  no  mote 
Now,  than  my  vows  and  service  did  before. 
So,  in  some  well-wronght  hangmgs,  you  may  see 
How  Hector  leads,  and  how  the  Grecians  flee : 
Here,  the  fierce  Mars  his  courage  so  inspires. 
That  with  bold  hands  the  Argive  fleet  he  Area: 
But  there,  from  Heaven  the  blue>ey'd  virgin  *  ftlls. 
And  frighted  Troy  retires  within  her  walls  : 
They  that  are  foremost  in  that  bloody  race 
Turn  head  anon,  and  give  the  conquerors  chase 
So  like  the  chances  are  of  love  and  war. 
That  they  alone  in  this  distinguished  are ; 
In  love,  the  victors  from  the  vanquish'd  fly, 
They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  pursue  that  die. 


AN  APOLOG  V 

FOR  HAVING  LOVED  BEFORE. 

They,  that  never  had  the  use 
Of  the  grape's  stiiprisiiig  juic^ 
To  the  first  delicious  cup 
All  their  reason  render  up ;    ' 
Neither  do,  nor  care  to  know, 
Whether  it  be  best  or  no. 

So  they,  that  are  to  love  mclin'd, 
Sway'd  by  chance,  not  choice  or  art, 

To  the  first  that's  fair  or  kind,  . 
Make  a  present  of  their  heart : 

'Tb  not  she  that  first  we  love, 

But  whom  dying  we  approve. 

'Mineirak 


To  man,  that  was  b  th'  erenin; 

Stars  gave  the  first  delight ; 
Admiring,  in  the  gloomy  shade, 

Those  little  drops  of  light  : 
Then,  at  Aurora,  whose  Hit  hand 

Remov'd  them  fhim  the  skies. 
He  gazing  toward  the  east  did  staiMl, 

She  entertain'd  his  eyes. 

But  when  the  bright  son  did  appease 

All  those  he  'gan  despise ; 
His  wonder  was  determin'd  there. 

And  could  nd  higher  rise : 
He  neither  might,  nor  wish'd  to  know 

A  more  refulgent  light : 
For  that  (as  mine  your  beauties  now) 

Employ'd  his  utmost  sight 


7X>  ZEUNDA. 


FAmPST  piece  of  well-fbrm'd  earth  ! 

Urge  not  thus  your  haughty  birth : 

The  power  which  yon  have  o'er  us,  lies 

Not  in  your  race,  but  in  3rour  eyes. 

None  but  a  prince  ! — ^Alas !  that  voice 

Confines  you  to  a  narrow  choice. 

Should  you  no  honey  vow  to  taste. 

But  what  the  master-bees  have  plac'd 

In  compass  of  their  cells,  how  small 

A  portion  to  your  share  would  fall  f 

Nor  all  appear,  among  those  few. 

Worthy  the  stock  from  whence  they  graw: 

The  sap,  which  at  the  root  is  bred. 

In  trees,  through  all  the  boughs  is  ipread  ; 

But  virtues,  which  in  parents  shine. 

Make  not  like  progress  through  the  line. 

Tis  not  from  whom,  but  where,  we  live : 

The  place  does  oft  those  graces  giva. 

Great  Julius,  on  the  mountains  bred, 

A  flock  perhaps,  or  herd,  had  led : 

He  %  that  the  world  subdued,  had  baen 

But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green. 

'Tis  art,  and  knowledge,  which  draw  forth 

The  hidden  seeds  of  native  worth : 

They  blow  those  sparks,  and  make  tham  rise 

Into  such  flames  as  tont:h  the  skies. 

To  the  old  heroes  hence  was  given 

A  pedigree,  which  reach'd  to  heaven : 

Of  mortal  seed  they  were  not  held, 

tVTiich  other  mortals  so  excell'd. 

And  beauty  too,  in  such  excess 

As  your^s,  Zelinda !  claims  no  less. 

SmUe  but  on  me,  and  you  shall  scorn, 

Henceforth,  to  be  of  princes  bom. 

I  can  describe  the  shady  grove. 

Where  your  lov'^  mother  alept  with  Jove^ 

And  yet  excuse  the  faultless  daihe. 

Caught  with  lier  spouse's  shape  and  namet 

Thy  matchless  form  will  credit  brii^ 

To  all  the  wonders  I  shall  sing. 


TO  MY  LADY  MORTON, 

ON  new-year's  DAT,  AT  THE  LOUVRE  IN  FAftlli 

Madam  !  new  years  may  wdl  expect  to  fiml 
Welcome  from  yon,  to  whom  thc^  are  so  kittd| 

'  Alaxmder. 


TO  A  FAIR  LADY...THE  NIGHT-PIECE. 
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ey  p«98,  tlicy  ooart  and  smile  on  you, 
i  your  beauty,  tt  theimelves,  teem  new. 
T  VWaTS  we  Dilkeith  prefer, 
It  Mortoo  nom  aa  nrach  to  her : 
e  Sun'8  advance  yocnr  titles  show, 
i  he  rises,  does  the  wanner  grow. 
IS  to  style  yoQ  fkir,  your  sex's  praise, 
I  bnt  myrtle,  who  may  chaHenge  bays : 
led  foes  to  bring  a  royal  prize  ', 
or  brave  heart  victorions  as  yoor  eyes, 
marching  with  the  generaVs  head, 
ns  passion  when  her  story's  read  ; 
y  iiie  living  do,  wliich  brought  away 
I  \em  bloody,  yet  a  nobler  prey ; 
on  oar  flaming  Troy,  with  a  bold  hand, 
her  fair  charge,  the  princess,  like  a  brand  ? 

preserr'd  to  warm  some  prince's  heart, 
s  iHiole  kingdoms  take  her  brother's  4  part. 
,  from  preying  Greeks,  did  shrowd 
of  Rome  >,  and  sav'd  him  in  a  cload. 
dlant  act  may  cancel  all  oar  rage, 
tetter,  and  absolve  this  age. 
des  become  tiie  portrait  of  oar  thne; 
ps  Misfortune,  sod  tiiere  triumphs  Crime ! 
that  dnws  it  hide  the  rest  in  night ; 
kn  only  may  endure  the  light,       [shape, 
he  kind  nymph,   changing  her  fkultless 
unhandsome,  handsomely  to  scape, 
rough  the  guards,  the  river,  and  the  sea, 
suty.  Wit,  and  Courage,  made  Hmr  way. 
wre  eagle  does  with  sorrow  see 
t  tmsted,  and  that  k>fty  tree, 
>lds  her  nest,  about  to  be  o'erthrown, 
e  feathera  of  her  young  are  grown ; 
lot  leave  them,  nor  she  cannot  stay, 
)  them  boldly  on  her  wings  away : 
le  dame,  and  o'er  the  ocean  bore 
;ely  burthen  to  the  Gallic  shorp. 
he  storms  of  war,  this  Toyal  fkir, 
like  lightning  in  tetfipestnons  air, 
low  she  flies  her  native  isle  (less  kind, 
for  her  than  either  sea  or  wind ! ) 
en  the  blossom  of  her  beauty's  blown, 
reat  brother  on  the  British  throne : 
saoe  shall  smile,  and  no  dispute  arise, 
h  rules  most,  his  sceptre,  or  her  eyes. 


TO  A  FAIR  LADY, 

FLAYnvc  wrm  a  &icaks. 

that  such  horrour,  and  such  grace, 
veil  together  in  one  place ; 
arm,  an  angel's  lace  ! 

;eiice,  and  youth,  which  makes 

s'  fiuicy  such  mistakes, 

it  love,  and  play  with  snakes. 

ind  by  her  coldnen,  barr'd, 
inks  have  a  task  too  hard : 
at  has  a  double  guard ! 

ippy  snake !   that  in  her  sleeve 
Uy  creep ;  we  dare  not  give 
ghts  so  unconfin'd  a  leave. 

1  in  that  nest  of  snow 
IS  be  his  bliss  did  know, 
le  wood  no  more  would  go. 

rietta  Maria,  youngest  dangbter  to  ki^g 
!.        *  King  Oatries  IL        ^  lEoettn, 


Take  heed,  fair  Eve  !  you  do  not  mrire 

Another  tempter  of  this  snake : 

A  marble  one,  so  warm'd,  would  speak. 


THE  NianT-PIECE: 

oa  A  Ficnras  dkawn  in  tbb  dabk. 

DAKKVESi,  which  fairest  n^tnphs  disarms, 
Defends  us  ill  from  Mira's  channs : 
Mira  can  lay  her  beaut)'  by. 
Take  no  advantage  of  the  eye, 
Quit  all  that  Le1y*s  art  can  take, 
And  yet  a  thousand  captives  make. 

Her  speech  is  grac'd  with  sweeter  soand, 
Than  in  another's  song  is  fmmd : 
And  all  her  well-plac'd  words  are  darts. 
Which  need  no  light  to  reach  our  hearts. 

As  the  bright  stars,  and  milky  way, 
Show'd  by  the  night,  are  hid  by  day : 
So  we,  in  that  accomplish'd  mind, 
Help'd  by  the  night,  new  graces  And, 
Which,  hv  the  splendour  of  her  view 
Dazzled  before,  we  nev^  knew. 

While  we  converse  with  her,  we  maifc 
No  want  of  day,  nor  thmk  it  dark: 
Her  shining  image  is  a  light 
Fixt  in  our  hearts,  and  conquers  night 

like  jewels  to  advantage  set. 
Her  beauty  by  the  shade  does  get: 
There  blushes,  frowns,  and  cold  disdafai. 
All  that  our  passion  might  restrain. 
Is  hid,  and  our  indulgent  mind 
Presents  the  fair  idea  khid. 

Yet,  friended  by  the  night,  we  dare 
Only  in  whispers  tell  our  care : 
He,  that  on  her  his  bold  hand  lays. 
With  Cupid's  pointed  arrows  plays ; 
They  with  a  touch  (they  are  so  keen !) 
Wound  us  unshot,  and  she  unseen. 

All  near  approaches  threaten  death. 
We  may  be  shipwreck'd  by  her  breath : 
I/)ve,  favour'd  once  with  that  sweet  gale. 
Doubles  his  haste,  and  fills  his  sail, 
Till  he  arrive  where  she  must  prove 
The  haven,  or  the  rock,  of  love. 

So  we  th*  Arabian  coast  do  know 
At  distance,  when  the  spices  blow  ; 
By  the  rich  odour  taught  to  steer,    -- 
Though  neither  dfty  nor  stars  appear. 

PART  or  THS 

FOURTH  BOOK  OF  VIRGIDS  JESEIS 

TKAKSLATED. 


Beginning  at  verte  437. 

Talesque  miserrima  Actus 

Fertque  refertque  soror. 

And  ending  vnih 
Adnixi  torqu6nt  spumas,  et  cerula  vemint 

V.  583. 


All  this  her  weeping  sister  «  does  repeat 
To  the  stem  man  f,  whom  nothing  could  mtreat ; 
Lost  were  her  prayers,  and  fruitless  were  h«*  t^*^ 
Fate,  and  great  Jove,  had  stopt  bis  gentle 

♦  Anna.  ''  iEaeia. 
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WALLER'S  POEMS. 


As,  when  loud  winds  a  well-grown  oak  would  rend 
Up  by  the  roots,  this  way  anid  that  they  bend 
His  reeling  tnmk,  and  with  a  boisterous  sound 
Scatter  his  leaves,  and  strew  them  on  the  ground, 
He  fixed  stands ;  as  deep  his  roots  do  lie 
Down  to  the  centre,  as  bis  top  is  high: 
No  less  on  every  side  the  hero  prest. 
Feels  love,  and  pity,  shake  his  noble  breast, 
And  down  his  cheeks  though  fruitless  tears  do  roll, 
Unmoved  remains  the  purpose  of  his  soul. 
Then  Dido,  urged  with  approaching  fate, 
Begins  the  light  of  cruel  Heaven  to  hate. 
Her  resolution  to  dispatch,  and  die, 
ConfirmM  by  many  a  horrid  prodigy  ! 
The  water,  consecrate  for  sacrifice, 
Appears  all  black  to  her  amazed  eyes ; 
The  wine  to  putrid  blood  converted  6ows, 
Which  from  her  none,  not  her  own  sister,  knows. 
Besides,  there  stood,  as  sacred  to  her  lofd  ^ 
A  marble  temple  which  she  much  ador'd. 
With  snowy  fleeces  and  fresh  garlands  crownM : 
Hence  every  night  proceeds  a  dreadful  sound ; 
Her  husband^s  voice  invites  her  to  his  tomb, 
And  dismal  owls  presage  the  ills  to  come. 
Besides,  the  prophecies  of  wizanis  old 
Increased  her  terrour,  and  her  fall  foretold: 
Sc^mM  and  deserted  to  herself  she  seems. 
And  finds  j^Sneas  cruel  in  her  dreams. 

So,  to  mad  Pentheus,  double  Thebes  appears. 
And  furies  howl  in  his  distemper'd  ears. 
Orestes  so,  with  like  distraction  tost. 
Is  made  to  fly  his  mother's  angry  ghost. 

Now  grief  and  fiiry  to  their  height  arrive ; 
Death  she  decrees,  and  thus  docs  it  contrive. 
Her  grieved  sister,  with  a  cheerful  grrace, 
(Hopr  well  dissembled  shining  in  her  face) 
She  thus  deceives.     Dear  sister  !  let  us  prove 
The  cure  I  have  invented  for  my  love. 
Beyond  the  land  of  ^hiopia  lies 
The  place  where  Atlas  does  support  the  skies : 
Hence  came  an  old  magician,  that  did  keep 
Th'  Hesperian  fruit,  and  made  the  dragon  sleep : 
Her  potent  charms  do  troubled  souls  relieve, 
And,  where  she  lists,  mak^  calmest  minds  to  grie\'e: 
The  course  of  rivers,  and  of  heaven,  can  stop, 
And  call  trees  down  from  th*  airy  mountain's  top. 
Witness,  ye  gods !  and  tliou,  my  dearest  part ! 
How  loth  I  am  to  tempt  this  guilty  art. 
Erect  a  pile,  and  on  it  let  us  place 
Tliat  bed,  where  I  my  ruin  did  embrace : 
With  all  the  relics  of  our  impious  j;uest. 
Arms,  s]x>ils,  and  presents,  let  the  pile  be  drest ; 
(The  knowing  woman  thus  prescribes)  that  we 
May  rase  the  man  out  of  our  memory. 

Thus  speaks  the  queen,  but  hides  the  fatal  end 
For  which  she  doth  those  sacred  rites  pretend. 
Nor  worse  effects  of  grief  her  sister  thought 
Would  follow,  than  Sicha»us'  murder  wrought; 
Therefore  obeys  her :  and  now,  heaped  high, 
The  cloven  oaks  and  lofty  pines  do  lie ; 
Hung  all  with  wreaths  and  flowery  garlands  round; 
So  by  herself  was  her  own  fiineral  crown'd ! 
Upon  the  top  the  Trojan's  image  lies. 
And  his  sharp  sword,  wherewith  anon  she  dies. 
They  by  the  altar  stand,  while  with  loose  hair 
The  magic  prophete^  begins  her  prayer : 
On  Chaos,  Erebus,  and  all  the  gods. 
Which  in  th'  infernal  shades  have  their  abodes. 


She  loudly  calls,  besprinkling  til  the  room 

With  drops,  suppos'd  finom  Lethe's  lake  to  come. 

She  seeks  the  knot,  which  on  the  forehead  grows 

Of  new  foal'd  colts,  and  herbs  by  moonlight  vatmt^ 

A  cake  of  leaven  in  her  pious  himds 

Holds  the  devoted  queen,  and  barefoot  stand* : 

One  tender  foot  was  bare,  the  other  shodt 

Her  robe  ungirt,  invoking  every  god. 

And  every  power,  if  any  be  above. 

Which  takes  regard  of  ill-requited  love  ! 

Now  was  the  time,  when  weary  mortals  steep 
Their  careful  temples  in  the  dew  of  deqp : 
On  seas,  on  earth,  and  all  that  in  them  dweU, 
A  death-like  quiet  and  deep  silence  fell ; 
But  not  on  IMdo !  whose  untamed  mmd 
Refus'd  to  be  by  sacred  night  confin'd : 
A  double  passion  in  her  breast  does  move. 
Love,  and  fierce  anger  for  neglected  love. 
Thus  she  afflicts  her  soul :  What  shall  I  do  ? 
With  fate  inverted,  shall  I  humbly  woo  ? 
And  some  proud  prince,  in  wild  Numidia  bom. 
Pray  to  accept  me,  and  forget  my  scorn  ? 
Or,  shall  I  with  th*  ungrateful  Trojan  go. 
Quit  all  my  state,  and  wait  upon  my  foe  ? 
Is  not  enough,  by  sad  experience !  known 
The  perjur'd  race  of  fedse  Laomedon? 
With  my  Sidoniaas  shall  I  give  them  chase. 
Bands  hardly  forced  from  their  native  place  ? 
No: — die !  and  let  this  sword  thy  fury  tame; 
Nought  but  thy  blood  can  quench  this  guilty  flame. 

Ah,  sister!  vanquish'd  with  my  passioo,  thou 
BetrayMst  me  fir^  dispensmg  with  my  vow. 
Had  I  been  constant  to  Sicbaeus  still. 
And  single  liv'd,  I  had  not  known  this  ill ! 

Such  thoughts  torment  the  queen's  enraged  breail. 
While  the  Dardanian  does  securely  rest 
In  his  tall  ship,  for  sudden  flight  prepared; 
To  whom  once  more  the  son  ^  Jove  appear*d; 
Thus  seems  to  speak  the  youthful  deity. 
Voice,  hair,  and  coloer,  aJl  like  Mercury. 

Fair  Venus'  seed !  canst  thou  indulge  thy  sleqp^ 
Nor  better  guard  in  such  great  danger  keep  ? 
Mad,  by  neglect  to  lose  so  fair  a  wind ! 
If  here  thy  ships  the  purple  morning  find. 
Thou  shalt  behold  this  hostile  harbour  shine 
With  a  new  fleet,  and  fires,  to  ruin  thine : 
She  meditates  revenue,  resolv'd  to  die ; 
Weigh  anchor  quickly,  and  her  fury  fly. 

This  said,  the  god  in  shades  of  night  retired. 
Amaz'd  iEiieas,  with  the  warning  fir'd. 
Shakes  off  dull  sleep,  and  rousing  up  his  men, 
Behold  !  the  gods  command  our  flight  again. 
Fall  to  your  oars,  and  all  your  can\*a88  spread : 
What  god  soe'er  that  thus  vouchsafes  to  lead. 
We  follow  gladly,  and  thy  will  obey. 
Assist  us  still,  smoothing  our  happy  way. 
And  make  the  rest  propitious !— With  that  word, 
He  cuts  the  cable  with  his  shining  sword : 
Through  all  the  navy  doth  like  ardour  reign. 
They  quit  the  shore,  and  rush  mto  the  main: 
Plac'd  on  their  banks,  the  lusty  Trqiuis  sweep 
Neptune's  smooth  face,  and  cleave  the  yielding  deep^ 


ON  TIIE  PICTURE  OF  A  FAIR  yOUTff, 

TAKEN  AFTER  HE  WAS  DEAD. 

As  gathered  flowers,  while  th^r  wounds  are  new. 
Look  s&y  9bA  fre9b,  as  on  the  stalk  they  grew. 


BREDE  OF  DIVERS  COLOURS...TO  MY  LORD  PROTECTOR.        €i 


IVmh  finom  the  loot  that  noariih*d  them  a  while 
(Not  taking  notice  of  their  fate)  they  smile, 
And,  in  the  hand  which  rudely  pluck'd  them,  show 
Fairer  than  those  that  to  their  autumn  grow : 
So  lore  and  beauty  still  that  visage  grace ; 
Death  cannot  flight  them  from  their  wonted  place. 
Alive,  the  hand  of  crooked  Age  had  marr*d 
Those  lovely  features,  which  cold  Death  has  spar'd. 

No  wonder  then  he  sped  in  love  so  well. 
When  his  high  passion  he  had  breath  to  tell ; 
When  that  accomplished  soul,  in  this  fair  frame, 
No  business  had,  but  to  persuade  that  dame. 
Whose  mutual  love  ad\'anc*d  tlie  youth  so  high. 
That,  but  to  Heaven,  be  could  no  higher  fly. 


ON  A 

BREDE  OF  DIVERS  COLOURS, 

WOVEN  BY  POUa  LADIES. 

Twice  twenty  slender  virgin-fingers  twine 
This  cnrioas  web,  where  all  their  fancies  shhie : 
As  Nature  them,  so  they  this  shade  have  wrought. 
Soft  as  their  hands,  and  various  as  their  thought. 
Not  Juno's  bird,  when,  his  fair  train  disspread. 
He  wooes  the  female  to  his  painted  bed ; 
No,  not  the  bow,  which  so  adorns  the  skies, 
So  glorious  is,  or  boasts  so  many  dyes. 


A  PANEGYRIC 

TO  MY  LORD  PROTECTOR, 

or  THE  PmBSBXT  OaEATHSSS,  AND  JOINT  INTEREST,  OP 
HIS  HIGHNESS  AND  THIS  NATION. 

While  with  a  strong,  and  yet  a  gentle,  hand, 
You  bridle  faction,  and  our  hearts  command. 
Protect  ns  from  ourselves,  and  from  the  foe, 
Make  us  unite,  and  make  us  conquer  too : 

Let  partial  spirits  still  aloud  complain, 
Thii^  themselves  injuiM  that  they  cannot  rcigiiy 
And  own  no  liberty,  hot  where  they  may 
Without  control  upon  their  fellows  prey. 

Above  the  waves  as  Neptune  showM  his  face. 
To  chide  the  winds,  and  save  the  Trojan  race ; 
So  has  your  highness,  rais*d  above  the  rest, 
Storms  of  ambition,  tossing  us,  represt. 

Your  drooping  country,  torn  with  civil  hate, 
Restor'd  by  you,  b  made  a  glorious  state ; 
The  seat  of  empire,  where  the  Irish  come, 
And  the  onwilling  Soots,  to  fetch  their  doom. 

The  sea*s  our  own :  and  now,  all  nations  greet. 
With  bending  sails,  each  vessel  of  our  fleet : 
Your  power  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  blow, 
O^  swelling  sails  upon  the  globe  may  ga 

Heaven  (that  hath  plac*d  this  island  to  give  law, 
To  balance  Europe,  and  her  states  to  awe) 
In  this  conjunction  doth  on  Britain  smile, 
The  greatest  leader,  and  the  greatest  isle ! 

Whether  this  portion  of  the  world  were  rent, 
By  the  rude  ocean,  from  the  continent. 
Or  tbns  created ;  it  was  sure  designed 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankind. 

Hither  th'  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort, 
Justice  to  crave,  and  succour,  at  your  court ; 
And  then  your  highness,  not  for  ours  alone, 
Bat  tar  the  vorid*s  protector  shall  be  Imown. 
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Fame,  swifter  than  your  winged  navy,  flies 
Through  every  land,  that  near  the  ocean  lies ; 
Sounding  your  name,  and  telling  dreadful  news 
To  all  tliat  piracy  and  rapine  use. 

With  such  a  chief  the  meanest  nation  blest. 
Might  hope  to  lift  her  head  above  the  rest : 
What  may  be  thought  impossible  to  do 
By  us,  embraced  by  the  sea  and  you  ? 

Lords  uf  the  world*s  great  waste,  the  ocean,  we 
Whole  fi>rests  send  to  reign  upon  the  sea ; 
And  every  coast  may  trouble,  or  relieve : 
But  none  can  visit  us  without  your  leave. 

Angels  and  we  have  this  prerogative, 
I1mt  none  can  at  our  happy  seats  arrive : 
While  wc  descend  at  pleasure,  to  invade 
The  bad  with  vengeance,  and  the  good  to  aid. 

Our  little  world,  the  image  of  the  great, 
like  that,  amidst  the  boundless  ocean  set, 
C)f  her  own  growth  hath  all  that  nature  craves. 
And  ail  that's  rare,  as  tribute  from  the  waves. 

As  Egypt  does  not  on  the  clouds  rely. 

But  to  the  Nile  owes  more  than  to  the  sky ; 

So,  what  our  Earth,  and  what  our  Heaven,  denies. 

Our  ever-constant  friend,  the  sea,  supplies. 

• 

The  taste  of  hot  Arabia's  spice  we  know. 
Free  from  the  scorching  sun  that  makes  it  growi 
Without  the  worm,  in  Persian  silks  we  shine ; 
And,  without  planting,  drink  of  every  vine. 

To  dig  for  wealth,  we  weary  not  our  limbs ; 
Gold,  though  the  heaviest  metal,  hither  swims. 
Ours  is  the  harvest  where  the  Indians  mow, 
Wc  plough  the  deep,  and  reap  what  others  sow. 

Things  of  the  noblest  kind  our  own  soil  breeds ; 
Stout  are  our  men,  and  warlike  are  our  steeds : 
Rome,  though  her  eagle  through  the  world  had 
Could  never  make  this  island  all  her  own.     [flown. 

Here  the  third  Edward,  and  the  Black  Prince  too, 
France-conquering  Henry  flourishM,  and  now  you; 
For  whom  we  stayM,  as  did  the  Grecian  state. 
Till  Alexander  came  to  urge  their  fate. 

WTien  for  more  worlds  the  Macedonian  cry'd. 
He  wist  not  Thetis  in  her  lap  did  hide 
Another  yet :  a  world  reserv*d  for  you, 
To  make  more  great  than  that  he  did  subdue. 

He  safely  might  old  troops  to  battle  lead. 
Against  th*  unwarlike  Persian  and  the  Mede, 
Whose  hasty  flight  did,  from  a  bloodless  field. 
More  spoils  than  honour  to  the  victor  yield. 

A  race  unconquer*d,  by  their  clime  made  bold, 
The  Caledonians,  arm'd  with  want  and  cold, 
Have,  by  a  fate  indulgent  to  your  fame. 
Been  from  all  ages  kept  for  you  to  tame. 

Whom  the  old  Roman  wall,  so  ill  confinM, 
With  a  new  chain  of  garrisons  you  bind : 
Here  foreign  gold  no  more  shall  make  them  come ; 
Our  English  iron  holds  them  fast  at  home. 

Tliey,  that  henceforth  must  be  content  to  know 
No  wanner  regiwi  than  their  hills  of  snow. 
May  blame  the  sun ;  but  must  extol  your  grace. 
Which  in  our  senate  hath  allow*d  them  place. 

Prefer'd  by  conquest,  happily  overthrown. 
Falling  they  rise,  to  be  with  us  made  one : 
So  k'md  dictators  made,  when  they  cameYvc(ni«&, 
ITieir  vanquished  foes  free  citAzewa  o\'^om<i» 
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like  fiivocur  find  the  Iriah,  with  like  fate 
Advanced  to  be  a  portion  of  our  state ; 
While  by  your  valour,  and  your  bounteous  piind. 
Nations  divided  by  the  sea  are  join*d. 

Holland,  to  gain  your  fnendship,  is  content 
To  be  our  out  guard  on  the  continent : 
She  from  her  fellow-provinces  would  go^ 
Rather  than  hazard  to  have  you  her  foe. 

In  our  late  fight,  when  cannons  did  difiuse, 
Preventing  posts,  the  terrour  and  the  news, 
Our  neighbour  princes  trembled  at  their  roar: 
But  our  conjunction  makes  them  tremble  more. 

Your  never-failing  sword  made  war  to  cease. 
And  now  you  heal  us  with  the  acts  of  peace ; 
Our  minds  with  bounty  and  with  awe  engage. 
Invite  alTection,  and  restrain  our  rage. 

Less  pleasure  take  brave  minds  in  battles  won, 
Than  in  restoring  such  as  are  undone : 
Hgers  have  courage,  and  the  rugged  bear, 
But  man  alone  can,  whom  he  conquers,  spare. 

To  pardon,  willing,  and  to  punish,  loth. 
You  strike  with  one  hand,  but  you  heal  with  both  ; 
lifting  up  all  that  prostrate  He,  you  grieve 
You  cannot  make  the  dead  again  to  Uve. 

When  Fate  or  errour  had  our  age  misled. 
And  o'er  this  nation  such  confusion  spread ; 
The  only  cure,  which  could  from  Heaven  come  down. 
Was  so  much  power  and  piety  in  one  ! 

One !  whose  extraction  from  an  ancient  line 
Gives  hope  again,  that  well-bom  men  may  shine : 
The  meanest  in  your  nature,  mild  and  good ; 
The  noblest  rest  secured  in  your  blood. 

Oft  have  we  wcmder'd,  how  you  hid  in  peace 
A  mind  proportion'd  to  such  things  as  these ; 
'How  such  a  ruling  spVit  you  could  restrain. 
And  practise  first  over  yourself  to  reign. 

Your  private  life  did  a  just  pattern  give. 
How  fathers,  husbands,  pious  sons,  should  live ; 
Bom  to  conunand,  your  princely  virtues  slept, 
Like  humble  David%  while  the  flock  he  kept 

But  when  your  troubled  country  call'd  you  forth. 
Your  flaming  courage  and  your  matchless  worth, 
Dazzling  the  eyes  of  all  that  did  pretend. 
To  fierce  contention  gave  a  prosperous  end. 

Still,  as  you  rise,  the  state,  exalted  too. 
Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  chang'd  by  you ; 
Chang*d  like  the  world's  great  scene  !  when  without 

noise. 
The  rising  sun  night*s  vulgar  lights  destroys. 

Had  you,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glory 
Run,  with  amazement  we  should  read  your  story : 
But  living  virtue,  all  achievements  past. 
Meets  envy  still,  to  grapple  with  at  last 

This  Cspsar  found ;  and  that  ungrateful  age. 
With  losing  him,  went  back  to  blood  and  rage : 
Mistaken  Brutus  thought  to  break  their  yoke. 
But  cut  the  bond  of  union  with  that  stroke. 

That  sun  once  set,  a  thousand  meaner  stars 
Gave  a  dim  light  to  violence  and  wars ; 
To  such  a  tempest  as  now  threatens  all. 
Did  not  your  mighty  arm  prevent  the  ^1. 

If  Rome's  great  senate  could  not  wield  that  sword. 
Which  of  the  conquer'd  world  had  made  them  lord ; 
What  hope  had  ours,  while  yet  their  power  was  new. 
To  rule  victorious  armies,  but  by  you  ? 


You!  that  bad  taught  them  to  mhdue  thffir  Ibai^ 
Could  order  teach,  uid  their  high  qiirita  '**»*r^ : 
To  every  duty  could  their  minds  engage. 
Provoke  their  courage,  and  command  their  nype. 

So,  when  a  lioo  shakes  his  dreadftil  mane. 
And  angry  grows,  if  he  that  first  took  pais 
To  tame  his  jrouth,  i^iproach  the  hauf^fty  ' 
He  bends  to  him,  but  frights  away  the 

As  the  vex*d  world,  to  find  repose,  at 
Itself  into  Augustus'  arms  did  cast ; 
So  Fugland  now  does,  with  like  toil  oppreat, 
Her  weary  head  upon  yonr  bosom  rest 

Then  let  the  Muses,  with  such  notes  as  these, 
Instruct  us  what  belongs  unto  our  peace ! 
Your  battles  they  hereafter  shall  indite. 
And  draw  the  image  of  our  Mars  in  fight  ; 

Tell  of  towns  storm'd,  of  armies  over-nm. 
And  mighty  kingdoms  by  your  condact  won ; 
How,  while  you  thunder'd,  clouds  of  dust  did,  choke 
Contending  troops,  and  seas  lay  hid  in  smoke. 

Illustrious  acts  high  raptures  do  infuse. 
And  every  conqueror  creates  a  Muse : 
Here  in  low  strains  vour  milder  deeds  we  mug ; 
But  there,  my  lord !  we'll  bays  and  olive  bring 

To  crown  your  head,  while  you  in  triumph  ride 
O'er  vanquish'd  nations,  and  the  sea  beside ; 
While  all  your  neighbour  princes  unto  you. 
Like  Joseph's  sheaves,  pay  revenoice  and  bow. 


OP  OUR  IJiTE 

WAR  WITH  SPAIN, 

AND  FIIST  VICTORY  AT  SEA  NEAR  ST.  LUCAR,  ld51<  } 

Now,  for  some  ages,  had  the  pride  of  Spain 
Made  the  sun  shine  on  half  the  world  in  vais, 
Mliile  she  bid  war  to  all,  that  durst  simply 
The*  place  of  those  her  cruelty  made  ^le. 
Of  Nature's  bounty  men  forbore  to  taste, 
And  the  best  portion  of  the  earth  lay  wastes 
From  the  new  world,  her  silver  and  her  goU 
Came,  like  a  tempest,  to  confound  the  oUU 
Feeding  with  these  the  brib'd  electocs'  hope^ 
Alone  8hc  gives  us  emperors  and  popes : 
With  these  accomplishing  her  vast  designs, 
Europe  was  shaken  with  her  Indian  mmes. 

When  Britain,  looking  with  a  just  dbdain 
Upon  this  gilded  majesty  of  S|)am, 
And,  knowing  well  that  empire  must  decfine, 
\^l)ose  chief  support  and  sinews  are  of  ooin, 
Her  native  fbroe  and  virtue  did  oppose. 
To  the  rich  troublcrs  of  the  worid's  repose. 

And  now  some  months,  incampipg  on  the  inaii^* 
Our  naval  army  had  besieged  Spain : 
They,  that  the  whole  world's  monarchy  designed, 
Arc  to  their  ports  by  our  bold  fleet  confin'd. 
From  whence  our  Red  Cross  they  triimaphant  se^ 
Riding  without  a  rival  on  the  sea. 

Others  may  use  the  ocean  as  their  road, 
Only  the  English  make  it  their  abode, 
Whose  ready  sails  with  every  wind  can  fly. 
And  make  a  covenant  with  th'  inconstant  iky : 
Our  oaks  secure,  as  if  they  there  took  root^ 
We  tread  on  billows  with  a  steady  foot 

Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  in  America 
Near  to  the  line  the  sun  approaching 
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UMBir  £uiopeaii  eotfis  iofiod 
m  o«ir  shipt  by  the  autumnal  wisd : 
i  capcu^ioui}  gaUeom,  stufTd  with  pUte, 
ring  vinds  drive  slowly  tow'rds  their  fate. 
Loear  they  their  ^udb  discharge, 
tir  jey»  or  to  call  forth  a  barge : 
,  aome  shipa  of  oni%  (thoogb  out  of  view) 
as  eagles,  to  the  quarry  ^w : 
B  lainbf,  which  for  their  mothers  bleat, 
fry  lions,  and  become  tbeir  meat, 
they  sooo  begin  that  tragic  play, 
heir  smoky  camKm  banifih  day : 
rour,  slaughter,  with  confusion  meets, 
nr  sable  arms  embrace  the  fleets, 
ieldiqg  planks  the  angry  bullets  fly, 
e  woufid,  hundreds  together  die : 
r  diflercnt  stars,  one  fiste  they  have, 
heir  coffin,  and  the  sea  their  grave  ! 
re  the  dmu  which  on  the  ocean  first 
eir  new  sa^,  when  shipwreck  was  the 
rst: 

^  mam  item  man  alone  we  find, 
I  the  rocks,  the  billows,  or  the  wind. 
had  aail'd  from  near  th'  aatarctic  pole, 
sure  safe,  and  aH  their  vessels  wlK)le, 
r  their  dear  ooontry  ruin'd  be, 
le  guilt  of  either  rock  or  sea  ! 
r  would  spare,  our  fiercer  art  destroys, 
:  storms  in  terrour  and  in  noise. 
from  Ida  did  both  hosts  survey, 
I  he  pleasM  to  thunder,  part  the  fray: 
renin  vain  that  kind  retreat  should  sound: 
r  cannon  had  the  thunder  drown'd. 
nada  prize:  while  others,  burnt  and  rent, 
'  rich  Ukling  to  the  bottom  went : 
s  at  once  (so  Fortune  with  us  sports !) 
f  armies,  and  the  pride  of  courts. 
!  whoae  rage  buries  as  low  that  store, 
had  digg*d  for  It  before : 
th,  in  her  dark  bowels,  could  not  keep 
dy  hands,  lies  safer  in  the  deep, 
etis  kindly  does  from  mortals  hide 
Is  of  luxury,  debate,  and  pride, 
r,  into  her  lap  the  richest  prize 
the  noblest  of  our  enemies : 
lis  9  (glad  to  see  the  fire  destroy 
at  prevailing  foes  were  to  enjoy) 
tiis  flaming  ship  his  children  sent, 
in  a  milder  element : 
bim  by  his  burning  lady's  side, 
be  could  not  save  her,  with  her  dy*d. 
gums  about  them  melting  fry, 
iix-like,  m  that  rich  nest  they  die : 
ames  of  equal  love  they  bum'd  ; 
sgether  are  to  ashes  tum'd : 
sre  worth  than  all  their  funeral  cost, 
luge  treasure  which  was  with  them  lost, 
fiag  lovers,  and  their  floating  sons, 
le  fight,  and  silence  all  our  guns : 
d  youth,  about  to  perish,  finds 
t  pity  in  brave  English  minds, 
rich  spoil  forgot,  their  valour's  prize) 
now  to  save  their  enemies. 
NIT  pnaiions  !  how  soon  changed  are 
and  fury  to  a  friendly  care  ! 
but  now  for  honour  and  for  plate 
tea  blush  with  blood,  resign  their  hate, 

Bajadosc. 

from  this  line  was  Mdded  Mlier  1651.       / 


And,  their  young  foei  endeavouring  to  retrieve. 
With  greater  hazard  than  they  fought,  they  dhre. 

Tilth  these  returns  victorious  Mctttagu, 
With  laurels  in  his  hand,  and  half  Peru. 
Let  the  brave  generals  divide  that  bough, 
Oiir  great  protector  hath  such  wreaths  enough : 
His  conquering  head  has  no  more  room  finr  bays. 
Then  let  it  be,  as  the  glad  nation  prays : 
Let  the  rich  ore  forthwith  be  melted  down. 
And  the  state  fix'd  by  making  him  a  crown; 
With  ermni  clad  and  purple,  let  hhn  hold 
A  royal  scqitre,  made  of  Spanish  gdd. 
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Wc  must  resign !  Heaven  his  great  soul  dothckim 

In  storms,  as  loud  as  hb  immortal  fame : 

His  dying  groans,  his  last  breath  shakes  our  ii 

And  trees,  uncut,  faH  for  his  funeral  pile; 

About  his  palace  their  broad  roots  are  toA 

Into  the  air.    So  Romulus  was  lost ! 

New  Rome  in  such  a  tempest  miss'd  ber  king^ 

And,  from  obeying,  foil  to  worshipping. 

On  Oeta's  top  thus  Hercules  lay  dead. 

With  ruinM  oaks  and  pines  about  him  spread 

The  poplar  too,  whose  bough  he  wont  to  wear 

On  his  victorious  head,  lay  prostrate  there. 

Thoae  his  last  fury  from  the  mountain  rent: 

Our  dying  hero  fhom  the  continent 

Ravish'd  whole  towns,  and  forts  fism  Spaniards  vel^ 

As  his  last  legacy  to  Britain  left 

The  ocean,  which  so  long  our  hopes  coafin*d, 

(^uld  give  no  limits  to  his  vaster  mind ; 

Our  bounds*  enlargement  was  his  latest  toil. 

Nor  hath  he  left  us  prisoners  to  our  isle : 

Under  the  tropic  is  our  language  spoke, 

And  part  of  JPlanders  hath  receiv'd  our  yoke. 

From  civil  broils  he  did  us  disengage. 

Found  nobler  objects  for  our  martial  rage. 

And,  with  wise  conduct,  to  his  country  showed 

The  ancient  way  of  conquering  abroad. 

Ungrateful  then !   if  we  no  tears  allow 
To  bim,  that  gave  us  peace  and  empire  toa 
Princes,  that  feared  him,  grieve^  concem'd  to  see 
No  pitdi  of  glory  from  the  grave  is  free. 
Nature  herself  took  notice  of  his  death. 
And,  sighing,  swelPd  the  sea  with  such  a  breath. 
That,  to  remotest  shores  her  billows  rolPd, 
Th'  approaching  fate  of  their  great  ruler  told. 


TO  THE  KING, 

UPOV  HIS  MAJESTT's  HAPPV  BSlVftN. 

The  rising  Sun  complies  with  our  weak  sight. 
First  gilds  the  clouds,  then  shows  his  globe  of  Ught 
At  such  a  distance  fixMn  our  eyea,  as  though 
He  knew  what  harm  his  hasty  beams  would  da 

But  3rour  full  miyesty  at  once  breaks  forth 
In  the  meridian  of  your  reign.    Your  worth. 
Your  youth,  and  all  the  splendour  of  your  state, 
( Wrapp'd  up,  till  now,  in  clouds  of  adverse  fote ! ) 
With  such  a  flood  of  light  invade  our  eyes. 
And  our  spread  hearts  with  so  great  joy  surprise. 
That,  if  your  grace  incline  that  we  should  live. 
You  must  not,  sir !  too  hastily  forgive. 
Our  guilt  preserves  ua  from  lYO  etcwa  o1  yjj^ , 
Which  scatters  spirits,  and  WQu\dV\^^  dLe&x.xQ>{. 
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All  are  obnoxioiu !  and  thb  faulty  Land, 
like  fainting  Esther,  does  before  you  stand, 
Watching  your  sceptre :  the  revolted  Sea 
Trembles,  to  think  she  did  your  foes  obey. 
Great  Britain,  like  blind  Polsrpheme,  of  late, 
In  «  wild  rage,  became  the  scorn  and  hate 
Of  her  proud  neighbours,  who  began  to  think, 
She  with  the  weight  of  her  own  force  would  sink. 
But  you  are  come,  and  all  their  hopes  arc  vain ; 
This  Giant  Isle  has  got  her  eye  again. 
Now,  she  might  spare  the  ocean,  and  oppose 
Your  conduct  to  the  fiercest  of  her  foes. 
Naked,  the  Graces  guarded  you  from  all 
Dangers  abroad ;  and  now,  your  thunders  shall. 
Princes  that  saw  you  different  passions  prove. 
For  now  they  dn^  the  object  of  their  love. 
Nor  without  envy  can  behold  his  height, 
Mliase  conversation  was  theJr  late  delight 
So  Semele,  contented  with  the  rape 
Of  Jove,  disguised  in  a  mortal  shape. 
When  she  beheld  his  hands  with  lightning  fill'd. 
And  his  bright  rays,  was  with  amazement  kill'd. 

And  though  it  be  our  sorrow  and  our  crime. 
To  have  accepted  life  so  long  a  time 
Without  you  here ;  yet  does  this  absence  gain 
No  small  advantage  to  your  present  reign : 
For,  having  view'd  the  persons  and  the  things, 
Tlie  councils,  state,  and  strength,  of  Europe's  kings, 
You  know  your  work ;  ambition  to  restrain. 
And  set  them  bounds,  as  Heavei^  docs  to  the  main. 
We  have  you  now  with  ruling  wisdom  fraught. 
Not  such  as  books,  but  such  as  practice,  taught. 
So  the  lost  Sun,  while  least  by  us  enjoy'd, 
Is  the  whole  night  for  our  concerns  employed : 
He  ripens  spices,  fruit,  and  precious  gums, 
Which  from  remotest  regions  hither  comes. 

This  seat  of  yours  (from  th'  other  world  remov'd) 
Had  Archimedes  known,  he  might  have  prov'd 
His  engine's  force,  fixM  here ;  your  power  and  skill 
Make  the  world's  motion  wait  upon  your  will. 

Much  suffering  monarch  !  the  first  English-bom, 
That  has.  the  crown  of  these  three  nations  worn ! 
How  has  your  patience  with  the  barbarous  rage 
Of  your  own  soil  contended  half  an  age  ? 
Till  (your  try'd  virtue  and  your  sacred  word 
At  last  preventing  your  unwilling  sword) 
Armies  and  fleets,  which  kept  you  out  so  long, 
Own'd  their  great  sovereign,  and  redress'd  his  wrong. 
When  strait  the  people,  by  no  force  compelled. 
Nor  longer  from  their  inclination  held. 
Break  forth  at  once,  like  powder  set  on  fire. 
And,  with  a  noble  rage  their  king  require. 
So  th*  injurM  Sea,  which  from  her  wonted  course, 
To  gain  some  acres,  avarice  did  force, 
If  the  new  banks,  neglected  once,  decay, 
No  longer  will  from  her  old  channel  stay ; 
Raging,  the  late-got  land  she  overflows. 
And  all  that's  built  upon't  to  ruin  goes. 

Offenders  now,  the  chiefest,  do  begin 
To  strive  for  grace,  and  expiate  their  sin : 
All  winds  blow  fair,  that  did  the  world  embroil ; 
Your  vipers  treacle  jrield,  and  scorpions  oil. 

If  then  such  praise  the  Macedonian  >  got, 
For  having  rudely  cut  the  Gordian  knot ; 
What  glory's  due  to  him,  tliat  could  divide 
Such  raveird  interests  ?  has  tlie  knot  unty'd, 
And,  without  stroke,  so  smooth  a  passage  made. 
Where  craft  and  malice  such  vnpcacluuents  laid  ? 

'  Alexander, 


But  while  we  praise  you,  yon  ascribe  it  all 
To  his  high  hand,  which  threw  the  untouched  wall 
Of  self-demolish'd  Jericho  so  low : 
His  angel  'twas,  that  did  before  3roa  go, 
Tam'd  savage  hearts,  and  made  aflfectioas  yield, 
like  ears  of  com  when  wind  salutes  the  fiduL 

Thus,  patience-crown*d,  like  Job*8,  your  trouble 
ends. 
Having  your  foes  to  pardon,  and  your  friends : 
For,  though  your  courage  were  so  firm  a  rock^ 
What  private  ^rtue  could  endure  the  shock  ? 
like  your  great  master,  you  the  storm  withstood, 
And  pity'd  those  who  love  with  frailty  show'd. 

Rude  Indians,  torturing  all  the  royal  race. 
Him  with  the  throne  and  dear-bought  sceptre  grace 
That  suficrs  best :  what  region  could  be  found. 
Where  your  heroic  head  had  not  been  crown'd  ? 

The  nejct  experience  of  your  mighty  mind 
Is,  how  you  combat  Fortune  now  she's  kind : 
And  this  way  too  you  are  victorious  found ; 
She  flatters  with  the  ,same  success  she  frown'd. 
While,  to  yourself  severe,  to  others  kind. 
With  power  unbounded,  and  a  will  confin'd. 
Of  this  vast  empire  you  possess  the  care. 
The  softer  parts  fall  to  the  people's  share. 
Safety  and  equal  government  are  things. 
Which  subjects  make  as  happy,  as  their  lungs. 

Faith,  Law,  and  Piety  (that  banish'd  train !) 
Justice  and  Truth,  with  you  return  again : 
The  city's  trade,  and  country's  easy  life. 
Once  more  shall  flourish,  without  firaud  or  strifle. 
Your  reign  no  less  assures  the  ploughman's  peacCf 
Than  the  warm  sun  advances  his  increase  ; 
And  does  the  shepherds  as  securely  keep. 
From  all  their  fears,  as  they  preserve  their  sheepti 

But  above  all,  the  muse-inspired  train 
Triumph,  and  raise  their  drooping  heads  again: 
Kind  Heaven  at  once  has,  in  your  person,  sent 
Their  sacred  judge,  their  guard,  and  argument 

Nee  magis  expressi  vultus  per  ahenea  signa, 
Quam  per  vatis  opus  mores  animique  viroruni 
Clarorum  apparent Horat 


ON  ST.  JAMES'S  PARK, 

AS  LATELY  IMPROVBD  BY  HIS  MAJESTY  '. 

Op  the  first  Paradise  there's  nothing  found, 
Plants  set  by  Heaven  are  vanish'd,  and  the  ground  i 
Yet  the  description  lasts :  who  knows  the  fiite 
Of  lines  that  shall  this  Paradise  relate  ? 

Instead  of  rivers  rolling  by  the  side 
Of  Eden's  garden,  here  flows  in  the  tide : 
The  sea,  which  always  serv'd  his  empire,  now 
Pays  tribute  to  our  prince's  pleasure  too. 
Of  famous  cities  we  the  founders  know ; 
But  rivers,  old  as  seas  to  which  they  go. 
Are  Nature's  bounty :  'tis  of  more  renown 
To  make  a  river,  than  to  build  a  town. 

For  future  shade,  young  trees  upon  the  banks    . 
Of  the  new  stream  appear  in  even  ranks : 
Tlie  voicf  of  Orpheus,  or  Amphion's  hand, 
In  better  order  could  not  make  them  stand. 
May  they  in(*rease  as  fast,  and  spread  thdr  boughib 
As  the  hi(^h  fame  of  their  great  owner  grows ! 
May  he  live  long  enough  to  see  them  all 
Dark  shadows  cast,  and  as  his  palace  tall ! 

^  Fir:>t  printed  in  folio,  1661. 


OF  THE  INVASION  AND  DEFEAT  OF  THE  TURKS. 
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I  see  the  lore  that  shall  be  made, 
B  walkmg  in  that  amorous  shade : 
Dfs  dancing  by  the  river  side ; 
le  in  summery  and  in  winter  slide. 
I  hear  the  music  in  the  boats,  . 
3ud  Echo  which  returns  the  notes : 
erhead,  a  flock  of  newsprung:  fbvrl 
the  air,  and  does  the  Sun  controul ; 
;  the*  sky,  they  hoTer  o'er  3,  and  shrowd 
on  sailors  with  a  feathered  cloud, 
a  shoal  of  silver  fishes  glides, 
i  about  the  gilded  barges*  sides : 
s  angling  in  the  crystal  lake, 
;he  waters  with  the  prey  they  take : 
tctorious  with  their  lines  and  eyes, 
ke  the  fishes  and  the  men  their  prize. 
id  Cupids  on  the  billows  ride, 
i3rmphs  enter  with  the  swelling  tide : 
^is  sent  as  spies,  to  make  report, 
he  wonders  of  her  sovereign's  court. 
»n,  living,  feed  the  greedy  eye, 
the  palate,  het^  you  may  descry ; 
;est  things  that  fumishM  Noah's  ark, 
s  sheet,  inhabiting  this  Park : 
I  border  of  rich  fruit-tree^  crown'd, 
aded  branches  hide  the  lofty  mouiul. 
OU8  ways  the  spacious  alleys  lead, 
tfiii  Muse  knows  not  what  path  to  tread, 
he  harvest  of  cold  months  laid  up, 
nesh  coolness  to  the  royal  cup : 
J  like  crystal,  firm,  and  never  lost, 
hot  July  with  December's  frost ; 
dark  prison,  whence  he  cannot  fly, 
he  warm  Spring,  his  enemy,  draws  nigh, 
that  extremes  should  thus  preserve  the 
he  Alps,  and  in  deep  caves  below.       [snow, 
well-polish'd  Mall  gives  us  the  joy, 
ir  prince  his  matchless  force  employ ; 
y  posture,  and  his  graceful  mien, 
id  3routh  in  all  his  motions  seen ; 
;  so  lovely,  and  his  limbs  so  strong, 
nir  hopes  we  shall  obey  him  long, 
r  has  he  touch'd  the  flying  ball, 
Iready  more  than  half  the  Mall : 
I  a  fury  from  his  arm  has  got, 
i  smoking  culverin  'twere  shot, 
t  ill  hte  his  enemies  befall, 
before  his  anger  or  his  ball ! 
his  my  Muse,  what  most  delights  her,  sees 
gallery  of  aged  trees ;     ^ 
i  of  Earth,  that  thrust  their  arms  so  high, 
e  more  they  would  invade  the  sky. 
jeen  palaces  the  first  kings  reign'd, 
heir  shades,  and  angels  entcrtain'd ; 
h  old  counsellors  they  did  advise, 
frequenting  sacred  groves,  grew  wise. 
a  th'  impediments  of  light  and  noise, 
s  retired,  his  nobler  thoughts  employs. 
irlcs  contrives  the  ordering  of  his  states, 
resolves  his  neighbouring  princes'  fates  : 
tion  shall  have  peace,  where  war  be  made, 
k'd  is  in  this  oraculous  shade ; 
d,  from  India  to  the  finozen  North, 
1  in  what  this  solitude  brings  forth, 
r  objects  from  his  view  receives  j 
pect  thought  and  contemplation  gives. 
t  of  empire  here  salutes  his  eye, 
three  kmgdoms  do  themselves  apply ; 

foL  edit.  '  the  aJr  they  hover,  *  Ac,  I 

VJJL  ' 


The  structure  by  a  prelate  4  rais'd,  WhitehaU, 

Built  with  the  fortune  of  Rome's  capitol : 

Both,  disproportion'd  to  the  present  state 

Of  their  proud  founders,  were  approv'd  by  Fate. 

From  hence  he  does  that  antique  pile '  behold. 

Where  royal  heads  receive  the  sacred  gold : 

It  gives  them  crowns,  and  does  their  ashes  keep; 

There  made  like  gods,  like  mortals  there  they  sleep : 

Making  the  circle  of  their  reign  complete. 

Those  SUDS  of  empire !  where  they  rise,  they  set. 

When  others  fell,  this,  standing,  did  presage 

The  crown  should  triumph  over  pop'lar  rage : 

Hard  by  that  house  ^  where  all  our  ills  were  shaped, 

Th'  auspicious  temple  stood,  and  yet  escap'd. 

So,  snow  on  £tna  does  nnmelted  lie. 

Whence  rolling  flames  and  scattered  cinders  fly; 

The  distant  country  in  the  ruin  shares,  '      • 

What  falls  fromHeaven  the  burning  mountain  spares. 

Next,  that  capacious  hall  7  he  sees,  the  room 

Where  the  whole  nation  does  for  justice  come ; 

Under  whose  large  roof  flourishes  the  gown. 

And  judges  grave  qn  high  tribunals  frown. 

Here,  like  the  people's  pastor,  he  does  go, 

His  flock  subjected  to  his  view  below : 

On  which  reflecting  in  his  mighty  mind. 

No  private  passion  does  indulgence  find : 

The  pleasures  of  his  youth  suspended  are,' 

And  made  a  sacrifice  to  public  care. 

Here,  free  from  court  compliance^  he  walks. 

And  with  himself,  his  best  adviser,  talks : 

How  peaceful  olive  may  his  temples  shade. 

For  mending  laws,  and  for  restoring  trade : 

Or,  how  his  brows  may  be  with  laurel  charg'd, 

For  nations  conquer'd,  and  our  bounds  enlarg'd. 

Of  ancient  prudence  here  he  ruminates^ 

Of  rising  kingdoms,  and  of  falling  states: 

What  ruling  arts  gave  great  Augustus  fame, 

And  how  Alcides  purchas'd  such  a  name.* 

His  eyes,  upon  his  native  palace  ^  bent. 

Close  by,  suggest  a  greater  argument : 

His  thoughts  rise  higher,  when  he  docs  reflect 

On  what  the  world  may  finom  that  star  expect. 

Which  at  his  birth  appeared ;  to  let  us  see, 

Day,  for  his  sake,  could  with  the  night  agree : 

A  prince,  on  whom  such  different  lights  did  smile. 

Bom  the  divided  world  to  reconcile ! 

^^Tiatever  Heaven,  or  high-extracted  blood. 

Could  promise,  or  foretell,  he  wiH  make  good : 

Reform  these  nations,  and  improve  them  more. 

Than  this  fair  Park,  from  what  it  was  before. 


OPTEIB 

INVASION  AND  DEFEAT  OF  THE 

TURKS, 

IN  THE  YEAR  1683. 

The  modem  Nimrod,  with  a  safe  delight 
Pursuing  beasts,  that  save  themselves  by  flight ; 
Grown  proud,  and  weary  of  his  wonted  game. 
Would  Christians  chase,  and  sacrifice  to  Fame. 

A  prince,  with  eunuchs  and  the  softer  sex 
Shut  up  so  long,  would  warlike  nations  vex, 
Pn>voke  the  Ciemiaii,  and,  neglecting  Heaven, 
Forget  the  truce  for  which  his  oath  was  given. 


4  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

*  House  of  Con^mons. 

•  St.  James's. 

F 
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WALLER'S  POEMS. 


His  grand  visier,  pretummg  to  invest 
The  chief  imperial  city  of  the  West ', 
With  the  flbrst  charge  compellM  in  haste  to  rise, 
His  treasure,  tents,  and  cannon,  left  a  prize : 
Tlie  standard  lost,  and  janizaries  slain, 
Render  the  hopes  he  gave  his  master  vain. 
The  (lying  Tints,  that  bring  the  tidings  home, 
Benew  the  memory  of  his  Other's  dcmn ; 
And  his  {^uard  murmurs,  that  so  often  brings 
Down  from  the  throne  their  unsuccessful  kmgs. 

The  trembling  sultan's  forc*d  to  expiate 
His  own  ill  conduct  by  another's  hte : 
The  grand  visier,  a  tyrant,  though  a  slave, 
A  fiur  example  to  his  master  gave ; 
He  bassas'  heads,  to  save  his  own,  made  fly, 
And  now,  the  suHan,  to  preserve,  must  die. 

The  ftilal  bowstring  was  not  in  his  thought. 
When,  breaking  truce,  he  so  unjustly  fought ; 
Made  the  worid  tremble  with  a  numerous  host. 
And  of  undoubted  victory  did  boast 
Strangled  he  lies !  yet  seems  to  cry  aloud. 
To  warn  the  mighty,  and  instruct  Uie  proud. 
That  of  the  great,  neglecting  to  be  just. 
Heaven  in  a  moment  makes  an  heap  of  dust 

The  Turks  so  low,  why  should  the  Christians  lose 
Such  an  advantage  of  their  barb'rous  foes  ? 
Neglect  their  present  ruin  to  complete. 
Before  another  Solyman  they  get? 
Too  late  they  would  with  shune,  repenting,  dread 
That  numerous  herd,  by  such  a  lion  led. 
He  Rhodes  and  Buda  from  the  Christians  tore, 
Which  timely  union  might  again  restore. 

But,  sparing  Turks,  as  if  with  rage  possest, 
The  Christians  perish,  by  themselves  opprest : 
Cities  and  provinces  so  dearly  won. 
That  the  victorious  people  are  undone ! 

What  angel  shall  descend,  to  reconcile 
The  Christian  states,  and  end  their  guilty  toil  ? 
A  prince  more  fit  from  Heaven  wc  cannot  ask. 
Than  Britain's  king,  for  such  a  glorious  task : 
Hjs  dreadful  navy,  and  his  lovely  mind, 
Gives  him  the  fear  and  favour  of  mankind. 
His  warrant  does  the  Christian  faith  defend ; 
On  that  relying,  all  their  quarrels  end. 
The  peace  is  sign'd,  and  Britain  does  obtain 
What  Rome  had  sought  from  her  fierce  sons  in  vain. 

In  battles  won,  Fortune  a  part  doth  claim. 
And  soldiers  have  their  portion  in  the  fame : 
In  this  sw'ccssful  onion  we  find 
Only  the  triumph  of  a  worthy  mind. 
^Tis  all  accomplish^  by  his  royal  word. 
Without  unsheathing  the  destructive  sword ; 
Without  a  tax  upon  his  subjects  laid, 
Their  peace  disturbed,  their  plenty,  or  their  trade. 
And  what  can  they  to  such  a  prince  deny. 
With  whose  desires  the  greatest  kings  comply  ? 

The  arts  of  peace  are  not  to  him  tuiknown. 
This  happy  way  he  march'd  into  the  throne ; 
And  we  owe  more  to  Heaven,  than  to  the  sword; 
The  wishM  return  of  so  benign  a  lord. 

Charles,  by  old  Greece  with  a  new  freedom  grac'd. 
Above  her  antique  heroes  shall  be  plac'd. 
What  Theseus  did,  or  Theban  Heitniles, 
Holds  no  compare  with  this  victorious  peace. 
Which  on  the  Turks  shall  greater  honour  gain, 
Than  all  their  giants  and  their  moosters  slain. 
Those  are  bold  tales,  in  fabulous  ages  told ; 
This  ^oriouf  act  the  living  do  behdd. 

9  Vlenog, 


TO  THE  HUEEN. 


UPON  BER  MAJBSTY'S  BniTH-DAY,  AFm  BBl  BAffV 

Rxcovnv  paoM  a  DANCBaoos  sioniBSs. 

Fautwbll  the  year,  which  threatened  so 
The  &i^est  light  the  worid  can  show. 
Welcome  the  new !  whose  every  day. 
Restoring  what  was  snatch'd  away 
By  pining  sickness  fixMn  the  fur, 
That  matchless  beauty  does  repair 
So  fast,  that  the  approaching  firing 
(Which  does  to  flow*ry  meadows  bring 
What  the  rude  Winter  finom  them  tore) 
l^all  give  her  all  she  had  before. 

But  we  recover  not  so  fast 
The  sense  of  such  a  danger  past ; 
We,  that  esteemM  you  sent  from  Heaven, 
A  pattern  to  this  island  given. 
To  shew  us  what  the  blessM  do  there. 
And  what  alive  they  practised  here. 
When  that  which  we  immortal  thought. 
We  saw  so  near  destruction  brought. 
Felt  all  which  you  did  then  endure. 
And  tremble  jret,  as  not  secure. 
So,  though  the  Sun  victorious  be. 
And  from  a  dark  eclipse  set  free. 
The  influence,  which  we  fondly  fear, 
Afliicts  our  thoughts  the  following  year. 

But  that  which  may  relieve  our  care 
Is,  that  you  have  a  help  so  near 
For  all  the  evil  you  can  prove ; 
The  kindness  of  your  royal  love. 
He,  thai  was  never  known  to  mourn 
So  many  kingdoms  from  him  torn. 
His  tears  reserved  for  you,  more  dear. 
More  priz'd,  than  all  those  kingdoms  were ! 
For,  when  no  healing  art  prevail'd. 
When  cordials  and  elixirs  fail'd. 
On  your  pale  cheek  he  dropt  the  shower, 
Reviv'd  3rou  like  a  dying  flower. 

SUNG  BY  MRS.  KNIGHT  TO  HER  MAJ£nT|OX 
HER  BIRTH-DAY. 

This  happy  day  two  lights  are  seen, 
A  glorious  saint,  a  matchless  queen ; 
Both  nam'd  alike,  both  crown'd  appear. 
The  saint  above,  th*  infanta  here. 
May  all  those  years,  which  Catharine 
The  martyr  did  for  Heaven  resign, 

Be  added  to  the  line 
Of  your  blest  life  among  us  here  ! 
For  all  the  pains  that  she  did  feel. 
And  all  the  torments  of  her  whe^l. 
May  you  as  many  pleasures  share ! 

May  Heaven  itself  content 

With  Catharine  the  saint ! 
Without  appearing  old. 

An  hundred  times  may  you. 

With  eyes  as  bright  as  now. 
This  welcome  day  behold  ? 


OF  HER  MAJESTY, 

ON  NF.W-VBAX^S  DAY  1683^ 

What  revohitions  in  the  world  have  been ! 
How  are  we  changed,  since  we  first  saw  the  que 
She,  like  the  Sun,  does  still  the  same  sfipear, 
\  Brii^hV  as  «Wi  >as  at  her  arrival  here ! 


OF  TEA...PROLOGXJE  FOR  THE  LADY-ACTORS. 


er 


u  oemminon  mortals  to  impair, 
igs  ceieitial  is  oblig'd  to  spare, 
every  new  year  find  her  still  the  same 
th  anid  beauty,  as  she  hither  came  ! 
ards  and  commoiM,  with  united  voice, 
inta  nam'd»  approv'd.the  royal  choice : 
oar  queens,  whom  not  the  king  alone, 
whole  nation,  lifted  to  the  throne, 
like  consent,  and  like  desert,  was  crr>wn*d 
rious  prince  ',  that  does  the  Turk  confound. 
Nis  both !  His  coodoct  wins  the  day, 
r  example  chases  vice  awayw 
loader  fiune  attend  the  martial  rage, 
ater  glory  to  reform  the  age. 


OP  TEA, 

COmmfDCD  BY  REB  MAJBITY. 

ler  mjrrtle,  Phoebus  has  his  bajrs ; 
h  excels,  which  she  vouchsafes  to  praise, 
t  of  queens,  and  best  of  herbs,  we  owe 
bold  nation,  which  the  way  did  show 
*air  region,  where  the  Sun  does  rise, 
rich  productions  we  so  justly  prize. 
tse*s  friend,  tea,  does  our  fancy  aid, 
those  vapoun  which  the  head  invade, 
rps  that  palace  of  the  soul  serene, 
ler  birth-day,  to  salute  the  queen. 


OGUE  FOR  THE  LADY-ACTORS: 
spoKin  seroKS  xnco  chablbs  ii. 

us  not  with  that  majestic  frown, 
aside  the  greatness  of  your  crown ! 
that  look,  which  does  your  people  awe, 
1  your  throne  and  robes  you  give  them  law, 
ty  here,  and  give  a  gentler  smile, 
we  see  great  Jove's  in  picture,  while 
OS  to  Apollo's  charming  lyre, 
es  of  the  songs  he  does  inspire, 
ms  on  the  stage  show  all  their  skill, 
n-  do  as  Love  and  Fortune  will : 
less  careful,  hid  in  this  disguise ; 
wn  clothes  more  serious,  ^d  more  wise, 
at  home,  upon  the  stage  more  bold, 
n  warm  lovers,  though  our  breasts  be  cold : 
committed  here  deserves  no  scorn, 
t  well  the  parts  to  which  we're  born. 


OP  REB  BOTAL  HtCBlCBSS, 

ER  TO  THE  PRINCE  OP  ORANGE: 
EB  poBTBArr,  wRrrrsM  by  the  late  odtchbss  of 

YOBK  while  she  LIVEO  WITH  NEB. 

aymph !  in  tempests  the  support, 
i  the  glory,  of  the  British  court ! 
ise  arms,  the  cbureh,  the  state,  and  all 
icioas  is,  or  sacred  here,  did  fall. 
come,  that  shall  your  bounty  hear, 
ik  you  mistress  d  the  Indies  were : 
straiter  boonds  yoar  fortune  did  confine,' 
large  heart  was  found  a  wealthy  miile : 
blcit  oil,  the  widow's  lasting  feast, 
ssure,  as  you  pour'd  it  out,  increas'd. 

>  J6t»  Sobmki,  kmf  of  Poland. 


While  some  yoor  beauty,  some  your  boonty  imgy 
Yotn*  native  isle  does  with  your  praises  rin§f : 
But  above  all,  a  nymph  *  of  yoor  own  trmin 
Gives  us  3rour  character  in  such  a  strain 
As  none  but  she,  who  in  that  court  did  dwell, 
Could  know  such  worth,  or  worth  describe  so  wdL 
So,  while  we  mortals  here  at  Heaven  do  guess. 
And  more  our  weakness  than  the  place  qvpwssi 
Some  angel,  a  domestic  there,  comes  down. 
And  tells  the  wonders  he  hath  seen  and  known. 


TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ORLEANS, 

WHEN  SHE  WAS  TAKING   LEAVE  Of  THE  COUBT  AT  OOYII* 

TiiAT  son  of  beauty  did  among  us  rise, 
England  first  saw  the  light  of  your  fair  eyes. 
In  English  too  your  eariy  wit  was  sbown : 
Favour  that  langtiage,  which  was  then  your  own. 
When,  though  a  child,throagfa  guards  you  made  your 
What  fleet,  or  army,  could  an  angel  stay  ?     [way : 
Thrice  happy  Britain !  if  she  could  retain, 
Whom  she  first  bred,  within  her  ambient  main. 
Our  late-burnt  London,  m  apparel  new, 
Shook  oiFher  ashes  to  have  treated  you : 
But  we  must  see  our  glory  snatch'd  away. 
And  with  warm  tears  increase  the  guilty  sea ; 
No  wind  can  fiivoor  ns ;  howe'er  it  blows. 
We  must  be  wreck'd,  and  our  dear  treasnre  lose  1 
Sighs  will  not  let  us  half  our  sorrows  tell'— — 
Fair,  lovely,  great,  and  best  of  nymphs,  Ikrewdl ! 


UPON 

HER  MAJESTY'S  i  NEW  BUILDINGS 

AT  iOMEBSET-BOUSE. 

Gbeat  queen !  that  does  our  island  bless 
With  princes  and  with  palaces : 
Treated  so  ill,  chas'd  from  your  throne^ 
Returning,  you  adorn  the  town, 
And,  with  a  brave  revenge,  do  shew 
Their  glory  went  and  came  with  you. 

While  Peace  from  hence,  and  you,  were  gone; 
Your  houses  in  that  storm  o'erthrown. 
Those  wounds  which  civil  rage  did  give. 
At  once  you  pardon  and  relieve. 

Constant  to  England  in  your  love. 
As  birds  are  to  their  wonted  grove ; 
Though  by  rude  hands  their  nests  are  spoiled. 
There,  the  next  spring,  again  they  build. 

Accusing  some  malignant  star. 
Not  Britain,  for  that  fatal  wajr. 
Your  kindness  banishes  your  fear, 
Rasolv'd  to  fix  for  ever  here. 

But  what  new  mine  this  work  supplies  ? 
Can  such  a  pile  from  ruin  rise  ? 
This  like  the  first  creation  shows. 
As  if  at  your  command  it  rose. 

Frugality  and  bounty  too, 
(Those  differing  virtues)  meet  in  you ; 
From  a  confin'd,  well-manag'd,  store. 
You  both  employ  and  feed  the  poor. 

Let  foreign  princes  vainly  boast 
The  rude  effects  of  pride  and  cost ; 
Of  vaster  fabrics,  to  which  they 
Contribute  nothing,  but  the  p^ : 

'  La^y  4ine  Hjde.       >  lIctmcMta'NlmxvsL^c^^erw 
dowsLfef  of  king  Cbarioa  I.  ' 
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This,  by  the  queen  herself  dengnM, 
Gives  us  a  pattern  of  her  mind : 
The  state  and  order  does  proclai])ii 
The  genius  of  that  royal  dame. 
Each  part  with  just  proportion  graced. 
And  all  to  such  advantage  plac'd, 
That  the  fair  view  her  window  yields, 
The  town,  the  river,  and  the  fidds. 
Entering,  beneath  us  we  descry. 
And  wonder  how  we  came  so  high. 

She  needs  no  weary  steps  ascend ; 
All  seems  before  her  feet  to  bend : 
And  here,  as  she  was  bom,  she  lies ; 
High,  witiiout  taking  pains  to  rise. 


WALLER'S  POEMS. 


OF  A  TREE  CUT  fX  PAPER. 

Fair  hand  !  that  can  on  virgin-pap^r  write. 
Yet  from  the  stain  of  ink  presene  it  white ; 
Whose  travel  o*er  that  silver  field  docs  show. 
Like  track  of  leverets  in  miming  snow. 
Lnve^s  image  thus  in  purest  minds  is  wrought, 
Without  a  spot,  or  blemish,  to  the  thought. 
Strange,  that  your  fingers  should  the  pencil  foil, 
Without  the  help  of  colours,  or  of  oil ! 
For,  though  a  painter  boughs  and  leaves  can  make, 
l^s  you  alone  can  make  thcm»bend  and  shake ; 
Whose  breath  salutes  your  new-created  grove. 
Like  southern  winds,  and  makes  it  gently  move. 
Orpheus  could  make  the  forest  dance ;  but  you 
Can  make  the  motion,  and  the  forest  too. 


TO  A  LADY, 

roOM  WHOM  HE  RECEIVED  THR  FOREGOING  COPY,  WHICH 
FOR  MANY  YEARS  HAD  BEEN  LOST. 

Nothing  lies  hid  from  radiant  eyes ; 

All  they  subdue  become  their  spies : 

Secrets,  as  choicest  jewels,  are 

Presented  to  oblige  the  fair : 

No  wonder  then,  that  a  lost  thought 

Should  there  be  found,  where  souJs  are  caught 

The  picture  of  fair  Venus  (that 
For  which  men  say  the  Goddess  sat) 
Was  lost,  till  Lely  from  your  look 
Again  that  gk)rious  image  took. 

If  Virtue's  self  were  lost,  we  might 
From  your  fair  mind  new  copies  write : 
All  things,  but  one,  you  can  restore  i 
The  he&rtyou  get  returns  no  more. 


OKTHE  LADY  MARY, 

PRINCESS  OF  ORANGE. 

As  once  the  lion  honey  gave, 

Out  of  the  strong  such  sweetness  came ; 
AAX>yal  hero,  no  less  brave, 

Produc'd  tfiis  sweet,  this  lovely  dame. 

To  her,  the  prince  that  did  oppose 
Such  mighty  armies  in  the  field, 
jind  JLolJand  fivm  prevailing  foes 
CcfuJd  so  well  h^e,  himself  dae$  yield. 


Not  Belf^ia^s  fleet,  (his  high  command) 
Which  triumphs  where  the  Sun  does  rite  ; 

Nor  all  the  force  he  leads  by  land, 
Could  guard  him  from  her  conquering  eyes. 

Orange,  with  youth,  experience  has  ; 

In  action  young,  in  council  old : 
Orange  is  what  Augustus  was. 

Brave,  wary,  provident,  and  bold. 

On  that  fair  tree,  which  bears  his  name. 
Blossoms  and  fruit  at  once  are  found : 

In  him  we  all  admire  the  same. 
His  flowVy  youth  witli  wisdom  crowned ! 

Empire  and  frredom  rcconcil'd 

In  Holland  are,  by  great  Nassau  : 
Like  those  he  *;prun(?  from,  just  and  mild, 

To  willing  people  he  gives  law. 

• 
Tbrice-happy  pair  !  so  near  ally'd. 

In  royal  blood,  and  virtue  too  I 
Now  I/)ve  has  you  tosrcthcr  ty'd. 

May  none  this  triple  knot  undo ! 

The  church  shall  be  the  happy  place 

Where  streams  which  from  the  same  source  roDi 

Though  divers  fands  awhile  they  grace. 
Unite  again,  and  arc  made  one. 

A  thousand  thanks  the  nation  owes 

To  him  that  does  protect  us  all. 
For,  while  he  thus  his  niece  bestows. 

About  our  isle  he  builds  a  wall ; 

A  wall !  like  that  which  Athens  had. 

By  th'  oracle's  advice,  of  wood  ; 
Had  theirs  been  such  as  Charles  has  madc^ 

That  mighty  state  till  now  had  stood. 


TO  THE  PRISVE  OF  ORAXGE, 

1677. 

Welcome,  great  prince,  unto  this  land, 
SkillM  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace; 

Your  birth  does  call  you  to  command. 
Your  nature  does  incline  to  peace. 

When  Holland,  by  her  foes  opprest. 
No  longer  could  sustain  their  weight ; 

To  a  native  prince  they  thought  it  best 
To  recommend  their  dying  state. 

Your  very  name  did  France  expel ; 

Those  conquered  towns  which  lately  cost 
So  little  blood,  unto  you  fell 

With  the  same  ease  they  once  were  lost 

Twas  not  your  force  did  them  defeat ; 

They  neither  felt  your  sword  nor  fire ; 
But  seemed  willing  to  retreat, 

And  to  your  greatness  did  conspire. 

Nor  have  you  since  ingrateful  beeq, 
Wlien  at  Seneff  you  did  expose. 

And  at  Mount  CassaJ,  your  own  men. 
Whereby  you  might  secure  your  foes. 

Let  Maestrioht's  siege  enlarge  your  name, 
And  your  retreat  at  Charieroy ; 

Warriors  by  flying  may  gain  ibine. 
And,  PwW\\a\vV\ktt,  their  foes  dettro/. 


OF  ENGLISH  VERSE...ON  THE  EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON. 
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f^in^d  repute  of  otd, 
man  glory  gaspint;  lay ; 
ow,  in  action  cold, 
ry  sav'd,  running  away. 

*  method  could  you  take  ? 
I  by  beauty's  charms  ijiust  move, 
t  once  a  projrn>ss  make 
tagems  of  war  and  love. 

irincess*  heart  would  gain, 
n  submibsively  to  yield  ; 
Ti  neVr  their  ends  obtain ; 
uish'd  masters  are  o'  tli'  field. 

e  prince,  with  like  success, 
crease  your  hop*d  renown ; 
conduct  and  address, 
iQT  birth,  you  owe  a  crown. 

with  the  power  of  Spain 
:  the  noble  Dutch  enslave  ; 
*arma  strove  in  vain, 
duce  a  race  so  brave. 

hose  very  armies  pay 

I  they  were  fbrc'd  to  yield  to  jroa ; 

nt  birthright  they  befaray, 

own  votes  jrou  them  subdue. 

ten  liberty  maintain 
such  arts  it  is  withstood  ? 
princes  is  a  chain. 

It  spring  from  royal  blood. 


OF  ENGLISH  VERSE. 

boast,  as  safely  vain, 
shall  with  the  worid  remain ; 
together,  live  or  die, 
ind  the  prophecy. 

n  hope  his  line  should  long 
aily-changing  tongue  ? 
are  new,  envy  prevails ; 
:  dies,  our  language  fails. 

itects  have  done  their  part, 
may  betray  their  art : 
use  ill-chosen  stone, 
a  well-built  palace  down. 

lasting  marble  seek, 
in  Latin  or  in  Greek : 
I  sand,  our  language  grows, 
le  tide,  our  work  o'erflows.     > 

t  sense  can  only  boast, 
>f  his  numbers  lost ! 
defiac'd  his  matchless  strain, 
did  not  sing  in  vain. 

!8,  which  adorn'd  that  age, 
subjects  of  his  rage, 
f  should  immortal  prove, 
rith  success  his  love. 

e  gen*r  ' ^s  poet's  scope; 
En^clish  pen  can  hope ; 
e  fair'  approve  his  flame, 
» fax  extend  their  fame. 


Verse,  thus  designed,  has  no  ill  fate. 
If  it  arrive  but  at  the  date 
Of  Ming  beauty,  if  it  prove 
But  as  long-liv'd  as  present  love. 


UPON  THE 

EARL  OF  ROSCOMMdN'S 

TKASBLATION  OP  HORACE,  DB  ARTE  FOETICA :    AMD  OF 
THE  USE  OP  FOBnrRY. 

Rome  was  not  better  by  her  Horace  taught. 
Than  we  are  here  to  comprehend  his  thmigfai : 
The  poet  writ  to  noble  Piso  there ; 
A  noble  Piso  does  instruct  us  here ; 
Gives  us  a  pattern  in  his  flowing  style. 
And  with  rich  precepts  does  oblige  our  irfe : 
Britain !  whose  genius  is  in  verse  expressed. 
Bold  and  sublime,  but  negligently  dress'd. 
'  Horace  will  our  superfluous  branches  prumJ^ 
Give  OS  new  rules,  and  set  our  htrp  in  tune ; 
Direct  us  how  to  back  the  winged  horse. 
Favour  his  flight,  and  moderate  his  force. 

Though  poets  may  of  inspiratioo  boast. 
Their  rage,  ill  guvemM,  in  the  clouds  is  lost. 
He,  that  prcHportion*d  wonders  can  disdose. 
At  once  his  nncy  and  his  judgment  shows. 
Chaste  moral  writing  we  may  learn  from  hence ; 
Neglect  of  which  no  wit  can  recompense. 
The  fountain,  which  from  Helicon  proceeds. 
That  sacred  streiam !  should  never  water  weeds. 
Nor  make  the  crop  of  thorns  and  thistles  grow, 
Which  envy  or  perverted  nature  sow. 

Well-sonnding  verses  are  the  charm  we  use. 
Heroic  thoughts  and  virtue  to  infuse : 
Things  of  deep  sense  we  may  in  prose  unfoJd, 
But  they  move  noore  in  lofty  numbers  told  : 
By  the  loud  trumpet,  which  our  courage  aids. 
We  learn,  that  sound,  as  well  as  seifse,  persuades. 

The  Muses'  friend,  unto  himself  severe. 
With  silent  pity  looks  on  all  that  err  : 
But  where  a  brave,  a  public  action  shines. 
That  he  rewards  with  his  immortal  lines. 
Whether  it  be  in  council  or  in  fight. 
His  country's  honour  is  his  chief  delight ; 
Praise  of  great  acts  he  scatters  as  a  seed, 
Which  may  the  like  in  coming  ages  breed. 

Here  taught  the  fate  of  verses,  (always  priz'd 
With  admiration,  or  as  much  despis'd) 
Men  will  be  less  indulgent  to  their  faults. 
And  patience  have  to  cultivate  their  thoughts. 
Poets  lose  half  the  praise  they  should  have  got. 
Could  it  be  known  what  they  discreetly  blot. 
Finding  new  words,  that  to  the  ravish'd  ear 
May  like  the  language  of  the  gods  appear,  « 

Such,  as  of  old,  wise  bards  employ'd,  to  make 
Unpolish'd  men  their  wild  retreats  forsake  : 
Law-giving  heroes,  famM  for  taming  brutes. 
And  raising  cities  with  their  charming  luU>!;: 
For  rudest  minds  with  harmony  were  caught, 
And  civil  life  was  by  the  Muses  taught 
So,  wandering  bees  would  perish  in  the  air. 
Did  not  a  sound,  proportion 'd  to  their  ear. 
Appease  their  rage,  invite  them  to  the  hive. 
Unite  their  force,  and  teach  them  how  to  thrive : 
To  rob  the  flowers,  and  to  forbear  the  spoil ; 
Preserv'd  in  winter  by  their  summer's  toil : 
They  give  us  food,  which  may  with  nectflit  ^\e , 
And  wax,  that  does  the  absenV  ^uus^^vM^ 
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WALLER'S  POEMS. 


AD  COMITEM  MONUMETENSEM 


SE  BENTIVOGLIO  8U0. 


Flokibus  Aogligenis  non  banc  tibi  necto  coTollam, 

Ci!im  satis  iDdigenis  te  probet  ipse  liber : 
Per  me  Roma  sciet  tibi  se  debere,  qu6d  Anglo 

Romanus  didicit  cultii!ks  ore  loqui. 
Ultima  quae  tellus  Aquilas  duce  Caesare  vidit, 

Candida  Romulidum  te  duce  scripta  videt 
CoDsiiio  ut  quondam  Patriam  nil  juveris  esto ! 

Sed  stadio  cives  ingenioque  juvas. 
Namque  dolis  liber  hie  instructus,  &  arte  Batava^ 

A  Bdga  nobis  ut  caveamus,  ait 
Horremus  per  te  civilis  dira  fororis 

Vulnera ;  discordes  Flandria  quasa  monet 
Hie  discat  miles  pugnare,  orare  senator ; 

Qui  regnant,  leni  sceptra  tenere  manu. 
Macte,  Cbtaies !  virtute  novft;  vestri  ordinia  ingew 

Omamentum,  sevi  deliciaeque  tui ! 
Dam  stertunt  alii  somno  vinooue  scpulti, 

Nobilis  antiquo  stemmate  digna  &cis. 


TO  MR.  KILLEOREW, 

VFOV  Bit  ALTBBIKG  HIS  PLAY,  PANDORA,  FROM  A  TRACKSV 
INTO  A  C0M£SY,  BECAUSE  NOT  AFFBOVED  ON  THE  rCAGE* 

Sib,  you  should  rather  teach  our  age  the  way 

Of  judging  well,  than  thus  haye  chang'd  your  play: 

Yon  had  obligM  us  by  employing  wit. 

Not  to  reform  Pandora,  but  Uie  pit, 

For,  as  the  nightingale,  without  the  throng 

Of  other  birds,  alone  attends  her  song, 

While  the  loud  daw,  his  throat  displaying,  draws 

The  whole  assembly  of  his  fellow  daws : 

So  must  the  writer,  whose  productions  should 

Take  with  the  vulgar,  be  of  vulgar  mould ; 

Whilst  nobler  fancies  make  a  flight  too  high 

Tbr  copimon  view,  and  lessen  as  they  fly. 


ON  TBE 

DUKE  OF  MONMOUTH'S  EXPEDITION 

INTO  SCOTLAND,  IN  THE  SUMMER  SOLSTICE. 

Swift  as  Jove's  messenger,  (the  winged  god*) 
With  sword  as  potent  as  his  charming  rod. 
He  flew  to  execute  the  king's  command, 
And  in  a  moment  reached  that  northern  land. 
Where  day,  contending  with  approaching  night. 
Assists  the  hero  with  continued  light 

On  foes  surpris'd,  and  by  no  night  concealM, 
He  might  have  rush'd  ;  but  noble  pity  held 
His  hand  a  while,  and  to  their  choice  gave  space, 
Which  they  would  prove,  his  valour  or  his  grace. 
This  not  well  heard,  his  cannon  louder  spoke. 
And  then,  like  lightning,  through  that  cloud  he 

broke. 
IFis  fame,  his  conduct,  and  that  martial  look. 
The  guilty  Soots  with  such  a  terrour  strook. 
That  to  his  courage  they  resign  the  field. 
Who  to  his  bounty  had  refos'd  to  yield. 
Glad  that  so  little  loyal  blood  it  cost. 
He  grieves  so  many  Britons  should  be  lost : 
Tal^g  more  pains,  when  he  beheld  them  yield. 
To  save  the  flyers,  than  to  win  the  field : 

•  Mercury. 


And  at  the  couit  his  interest  does  cmplof 

That  none,  who  'scap'd  his  &tal  sword,  iboold  die* 

And  now,  these  raish  bold  men  their  erroiir  find^ 
Not  trusting  one,  bejrond  his  pnmiise  kind : 
One !  whose  great  mind,  so  bountiful  and  braTe^ 
Had  leam'd  Uie  art  to  conquer  and  to  save. 

In  vulgar  breasts  no  lojiX  virtues  dwell ; 
Such  deeds  as  these  his  high  extractioii  tell. 
And  give  a  secret  joy  to  him  7  that  reigns. 
To  see  his  blood  triumph  in  Monmouth's  veins ; 
To  see  a  leader,  whom  he  got  and  chose. 
Firm  to  his  friends,  and  fatal  to  his  foes. 

But  seeing  envy,  like  the  Sun,  does  beat 
With  scorching  ra3rs,  on  all  that's  high  and  great: 
This,  ill-requited  Monmouth !  is  the  bough 
The  Muses  send,  to  shade  thy  conquering  brow. 
Lampoons,  like  squibs,  may  make  a  present  blaae; 
But  time  and  thunder  pay  respect  to  bays. 
Achilles'  arms  dazzle  our  present  view. 
Kept  by  the  Muse  as  radiant,  and  as  new. 
As  from  the  forge  of  Vulcan  first  thiey  cane; 
Thousands  of  years  are  past,  and  they  the  same: 
Such  care  she  takes  to  pay  desert  with  fismer 
Than  which,  no  monarch,  for  his  crown's  defence^ 
Knows  how  to  give  a  nobler  recompense. 
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TO  A 

FRIEND  OF  THE  AUTHOR, 

A  PERSON  OP  HONOUR,  WHO  LATELY  WRFF  A  RXUCIOUf 
BOOK,  ENTTTULED,  HISTORICAL  APPLICATIONS,  A» 
OCCASIONAL  MEDITATIONS  UPON  8EVEBAL  SUBJECTS 

Bold  is  the  man  that  dares  engage 

For  piety,  in  such  an  age ! 

Who  can  presume  to  find  a  guard 

From  sconk,  when  Heaven's  so  little  spar'd  ? 

Divines  are  pardon'd ;  they  defend 

Altars  on  which  their  lives  depend : 

But  the  profane  impatient  are. 

When  nobler  pens  make  this  their  care : 

For  why  should  these  let  in  a  beam 

Of  divine  light  to  trouble  them ; 

And  call  in  doubt  their  pleasing  thought. 

That  none  believes  what  we  are  taught  ? 

High  birth  and  fortune  warrant  give 

That  such  men  write  what  they  believe. 

And,  feeling  first  what  they  indite. 

New  credit  give  to  anoient  light 

Amongst  these  few,  our  author  brings 

His  well-known  pedigree  from  kings. 

This  book,  the  image  of  his  mind. 

Will  make  his  name  not  hard  to  find : 

I  wish  the  throng  of  great  and  good 

Made  it  less  eas'ly  understood ! 


TO  A 

PERSON  OF  HONOUR^ 

UPON  HIS  INCOMPARABU,  INCOMPREHENSIBLE  FOU^ 
ENTITLED  THE  BRmSH  PRINCES. 

Sir  !  you've  obliged  the  British  nation  mor^ 
Than  all  their  bards  could  ever  do  before ; 
And,  at  your  own  charge,  mon\«nents,  as  hard 
As  brass  or  marble,  to  youf  fame  have  rear'd. 

7  King  Charles  U. 


TO  MR.  CtlEECH...THE  TRIPLE  COMBAT. 
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ftD  maVke  Mtkmi  tak«  delight 
hofir  their  bnve  ancestors  could  fight, 
«  •dnnc'd  to  wonder  their  reiio#n, 
km  Tirtnoosly  improT'd  your  own; 
ill  be  doubtful,  whether  you  do  writ^ 
have  acted,  at  a  nobler  height 
your  ancient  princes,  hare  retrievM 
an  the  ages  knew  in  which  they  liVd ; 
d  their  customs  and  thefa-  rights  anew, 
tian  all  their  dmids  ever  knew; 
id  those  daik  oiacles  as  well 
r  that  made  them  oould  themselves  foreteH. 
iie  Britons  kmg  have  hop*d  in  vain, 
pould  come  to  govern  them  again, 
-e  fulfill'd  that  prophecy  alone, 
rour  poem  placM  him  on  his  throne, 
igic  power  has  your  prodigious  pen, 
the  dead,  and  give  new  life  to  men^ 
val  princes  meet  m  arms  and  love, 
listnit  ages  did  so  far  remove, 
starnity  has  neither  past 
ne,  authors  say,  nor  fifit  nor  last, 
II  instant,  your  eternal  Muse 
can  to  any  one  reduce. 
ly  should  you,  whose  mhracles  of  art 
at  pleasure  to  the  dead  impart, 
in  vain  your  better-busied  head, 
ve  what  times  they  liv'd  in,  or  were  dead  ? 
re  yovL  have  such  arbitrary  power, 
defect  hi  judgment  to  go  lower, 
>  to  thmgs  so  pitifully  lewd, 
o  take  the  vulgar  latitude, 
nan's  fit  to  read  what  you  have  writ, 
ids  not  some  proportion  with  your  wit: 
can  no  way  but  by  light  appear, 
t  bring  sense,  that  understands  it  here. 


TO  MR.  CREECH, 

OS  HIS  TIANSLATIOM  OP  LUCamUS. 

ill  men  wish'd,  though  few  could  hope  to 
now  blest  with,  and  oblig'd  by  thee,   [see, 
TOftn  the  ancient  learned  Ijitin  store, 
B  one  author,  and  we  hope  for  more, 
sy  enjoy  thy  thoughts ! — Let  not  the  stage 
St  moment  of  thy  hours  engage, 
sr  that  place  some  wondrous  monster  breeds, 
wits'  garden  is  o*er-run  with  weeds, 
irce  is  comedy ;  bombast  callM  strong ; 
xis,  with  nothing  in  them,  make  a  song. 
1  to  say  they  steal  them  now-a-days ; 
'.  the  ancients  never  wrote  such  p1a3rs. 
kibbling  insects  have  what  they  deserve, 
1^,  nor  the  glory  for  to  starve^ 
enser  knew,  that  Tasso  felt  before, 
ith  found  suriy  Ben  exceeding  poor, 
turn  the  omen  from  their  image  here ! 
with  joy  the  well-plac'd  laurel  wear ! 
irgiPs  happier  fortune  may  he  find, 
our  Caesar,  like  Augustus,  kind ! 
t  not  this  disturb  Uiy  tunefiil  bead ; 
it*st  for  thy  delight,  and  not  for  bread : 
t  not  cunt  to  write  thy  verse  with  care, 
above  what  other  poets  fear. 
ay  we  not  expect  from  such  a  hand, 
B,  with  books,  himself  at  free  command  ? 
Dw'st  in  youth,  what  age  has  sought  in  vain, 
ig'st  fiwtb  soM  without  a  mother's  jnuo. 


So  easy  is  thy  sense,  thy  vene  so  sweet. 
Thy  words  so  proper,  and  thy  phrase  so  fit. 
We  read,  and  read  again,  and  still  admire    [fire ! 
Whence  came  thb  youth,  and  whence  this  wondrous 

Pardon  this  rapture,  sir !  But  who  can  be 
Cold  and  unmov'd,  yet  have  his  thoughts  on  thee? 
Thy  goodness  may  my  several  faults  forgive. 
And  by  your  help  these  wretched  lines  may  live. 
But  if,  when  view'd  by  your  severer  sight. 
They  seem  unworthy  to  behold  the  light. 
Let  them  with  speed  in  deserved  flames  be  thrown! 
Thejr'll  send  no  sighs,  nor  murmur  out  a  groan, 
But,  dying  silently,  your  justice  own. 


I 


THE  TRIPLE  COMBAT. 


WiivN  through  the  worid  fair  Mazarine  had  ran. 

Bright  as  her  fellow-traveller,  the  Sun, 

Hither  at  length  the  Roman  eagle  fliei. 

As  Ae  last  triumph  of  her  conquering  eyes. 

As  heir  to  Julius,  she  may  pretend 

A  second  time  to  make  this  iriand  bend ; 

But  Portsmouth,  springing  flrom  the  ancient  race 

Of  Britons,  whidi  the  Saxon  here  did  chase. 

As  they  great  CsBsar  did  oppose,  makes  head. 

And  does  against  this  new  invader  lead. 

That  goodly  njrmph,  the  taller  of  the  two^ 

Careless  aiid  feariess  to  the  field  does  go. 

Becoming  blushes  on  the  other  wait. 

And  her  young  look  excuses  want  of  height 

Beauty  gives  courage;  for  she  knows  the  day 

Must  not  be  won  the  Amazonian  way. 

Legions  of  Cupids  to  the  battle  come. 

For  little  Britain  these,  and  those  for  Rome. 

Dress'd  to  advantage,  this  iltustriqus  pair 

Arrived,  for  combat  in  the  list  appear.  . 

What  may  the  Fates  design !  for  never  yet 

From  distant  regions  two  such  beauties  met. 

Venus  had  been  an  equal  friend  to  both. 

And  Victory  to  declare  herself  seems  loath  ; 

Over  the  camp  with  doubtfbl  wings  she  flies. 

Till  Chloris  shining  in  the  field  she  spies. 

The  lovely  Chloris  well-attended  came, 

A  thousand  graces  waited  on  the  dame : 

Her  matchless  form  made  all  the  English  glad. 

And  foreign  beauties  less  assurance  had. 

Yet,  like  the  three  on  Ida's  top,  they  aU 

Pretend  alike,  contesting  for  the  hall: 

Which  to  determine.  Love  himself  declined. 

Lest  the  neglected  should  become  less  khuL 

Such  killing  looks !  so  thick  the  arrows  fly ! 

That  'tis  unsafe  to  be  a  stander-by. 

Poets,  approaching  to  describe  the  fight. 

Are  by  their  wounds  instructed  how  to  write 

They  with  less  hazard  might  look  on,  and  draw 

The  ruder  combats  in  Alsatia ; 

And,  with  that  foil  of  violence  and  rage. 

Set  off  the  splendour  of  our  golden  age : 

Where  Love  gives  law.  Beauty  the  sceptre  sways. 

And,  uncompell'd,  the  happy  world  obeys. 
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Thus  mourn  the  Muses !  on  the  b,eax«e 
Not  strowing  tears»  but  lastrn^  »ex^  \ 
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icb  BO  preserves  the  hero's  name, 
They  make  him  live  again  in  fame. 

Chloris,  in  lines  so  like  his  own, 
Ciives  hij|i  so  just  and  high  renown, 
That  she  th'  afflicted  world  relieves, 
And  shows,  that  still  in  her  he  lives : 
Her  wit  as  graceful,  great,  and  good; 
AllyM  in  genius,  as  in  blood. 

His  loss  supplyM«  now  all  our  fears 
Are,  that  the  nymph  should  melt  in  tears. 
Thon,  fairest  Chloris !  comfort  take, 
F^'  his,  your  Own,  and  for  our  sake ; 
Lfst  his  fair  soul,  that  lives  in  you. 
Should  from  the  world  for  ever  go. 


TO  CHLORIS, 


Cht^ris  !  what's  eminent,  we  know. 
Must  for  some  cause  be  valued  so: 
Things  iprithout  use,  though  they  be  good, 
Are  not  by  us  so  understood. 
The  early  JUxe,  made  to  display 
H«r  blushes  to  the  youthful  May, 
Both  yield  her  sweets,  since  he  is  lair. 
And  courts  her  with  a  gentle  air. 
Our  stars  do  show  their  excellence. 
Not  by  their  light,  but  influence : 
When  brightev^comets,  since  still  knowtf. 
Fatal  to  all,  are  Jik'd  by  none. 
So,  5rour  admired  beauty  still 
Is,  by  effects,  made  good  or  ill. 


UPON  9UR  LATt  LOSS  OF 

THE  BUkA.  of  CAMBRIDGE. 

Thb  failing  blossoms,  \hich  a  young  plant  bears, 
Engage  our  hope  for  the  succeeding  years : 
And  hope  is  all  which  Art  or  Nature  brings. 
At  the  first  trial,  to  accomplish  things. 
Manlund  was  first  created  an  essay ; 
That  ruder  draught  the  deluge  washed  away. 
How  many  ages  passM,  what  blood  and  toil. 
Before  we  made  one  kingdom  of  this  isle ! 
How  long  in  vain  had  Nature  striv*d  to  frame 
A  perfect  princess,  ere  her  highness  came  ? 
For  joys  so  great  we  must  with  patience  wait, 
*Ti8  the  set  price  of  happiness  complete. 
As  a  first-fruit,  Heaven  claimM  that  lovely  boy : 
The  next  shall  Jive,  and  be  the  nation's 'joy. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  A  PAINTER, 

FOR  THE  DRAWING  OF  THE  POSTURE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
HIS  MAJEjmr's  PORCE&  AT  tiEA,  UNDER  THB  COMMAND 
OF  HIS  HIGHNESS-ROYAL  :  TOGETHER  WFTH  THE  BAT- 
TLE AND  VICTORY  OBTAINED  OVER  THB  DUTCH,  JUNE 
3,  1665. 

First  draw  the  sea;  that  portion,  which  between 
The  greater  world,  and  this  of  ours,  is  seen : 
Here  place  the  British,  there  the  Holland  fleet. 
Vast  floating  armies !  both  prepar*d  to  meet 
Draw  tMe  whole  world,  expecting  who  should  reign. 
After  this  combat,  o'er  the  conquer'd  main. 
Make  Heaven  concem'd,  and  an  unusual  star 
peciare  th'  ixnportance  uf  th'  approaching  war. 


Make  the  sea  shine  with  galUmtry,  And  all 
The  Engtish  youth  flock  to  their  admhral. 
The  vaUant  duke !  whose  early  deeds  abroad 
Such  rage  in  fight,  and  art  in  conduct  shofw'd. 
His  bright  sword  now  a  dearer  interest  draws. 
His  brother's  glory,  and  his  country's  cause. 

Let  thy  bold  pencil,  hope  and  courage  spread 
Through  the  whole  navy,  by  that  hero  led : 
Make  all  appear,  where  such  a  prince  is  by, 
Resolv'd  to  conquer,  or  resolv'd  to  die. 
With  his  extraction,  and  his  glorious  moid. 
Make  the  proud  sails  swell,  more  than  with  tba 
Preventing  cannon,  make  his  louder  fame    [wind: 
Check  the  Batavians,  and  their  fiify  tame. 
So  hungry  wolves,  though  greedy  of  their  prey, 
Stop,  when  they  find  a  lion  in  their  way. 
Maike  him  bestride  the  ocean,  and  mankind 
Ask  his  consent  to  use  the  sea  and  wind  : 
While  his  tall  ships  in  the  barr'd  .channel  stand. 
He  grasps  the  Indies  in  his  armed  hand. 

Paint  an  east-wind,  and  make  it  blow  away 
Th'  excuse  of  Holland  for  their  navy's  stay : 
Make  them  look  pale,  and,  the  bold  prince  to  shoa, 
Through  the  cold  north,  and  rocky  regions  nm. 
To  find  the  coast  where  morning  first  appears. 
By  the  dark  pole  the  wary  Belgian  steers  ; 
Confessing  now,  he  dreads  the  English  moie 
Than  all  the  dangers  of  a  frozen  shore ; 
While  from  our  arms,  security  to  find. 
They  fly  so  far,  they  leave  the  day  bdhmd. 
Describe  their  fleet  abandoning  thie  sea. 
And  all  their  merchants  left  a  wealthy  prey ; 
Our  first  success  in  war  make  Bacchus  crown, 
And  half  the  vintage  of  the  year  our  own. 
The  Dutch  thehr  wine  and  aU  their  brandy  lose, 
Disarm'd  of  that,  from  which  their  courage  grawic 
While  the  glad  English,  to  relieve  their  toil. 
In  healths  to  their  great  leader  drink  the  spoil 
His  high  commands  to  Afric's  coast  extend. 
And  make  the  Moors  before  the  English  bend : 
Those  barbarous  pirates  willingly  receive 
Conditions  such  as  we  are  pleas'd  to  give. 
Deserted  by  the  Dntoh,  let  nations  know. 
We  can  our  own  and  their  great  business  do; 
False  friends  chastise,  and  common  foes  restna. 
Which,  worse  than  ten^pests,  did  infest  the  main. 
Within  those  straits,  make  Holland's  Smyrna  fleet 
With  a  small  squadron  of  the  English  meet ; 
like  falcons  these,  those  like  a  numerous  flock 
Of  fowl,  which  scatter  to  avoid  the  shock. 
There  paint  confusion  in  a  various  shape. 
Some  sink,  some  yield,  and,  flying,  some  escape^ 
Europe  and  Africa,  finom  either  shore. 
Spectators  are,  and  hear  our  cannon  roar  ; 
While  the  divided  world  in  this  agree. 
Men  that  fight  so,  deserve  to  rule  the  sea. 

But,  nearer  home,  thy  pencil  use  once  more, 
And  place  our  navy  by  the  Holland  shore ;  ■ 
Tlic  world  they  compass'd  while  they  iaixght  with 
But  here  already  they  resign  the  main :       [%mud, 
Those  greedy  mariners,  out  of  whose  way 
Difiiisive  Nature  could  no  region  lay. 
At  home,  preserv'd  from  rocks  and  tempests,  li^ 
Coropell'd,  like  others,  in  their  beds  to  die. 
Their  single  towns  th'  Iberian  armies  prest ; 
We  all  their  provinces  at  once  invest. 
And  in  a  month  ruin  their  traffic  more. 
Than  that  long  war  could  in  an  age  before. 

But  who  can  always  on  the  billows  lie  } 
The  wat'ry  wilderness  yields  no  supply. 
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73. 


I  our  nSl»t  to  Htrwich  we  resort, 
t  the  beuities  of  the  British  court, 
liom  dutchess,  and- her  glorious  train, 
edfl  with  her  nymphs)  adorn  the  main, 
ng  sea-gods,  nnce  the  Paphian  queen  ^ 
rom  among  them,  no  such  sight  had  seen, 
with  tiie  graces  of  a  troop  so  fair, 
mthless  powers  for  ns  themselves  declare, 
the  aid  of  Neptune's  court  to  bring, 
>  the  nation  where  such  beauties  spring : 
ier  here  his  wasted  store  supplies, 
jt  new  Takmr  from  the  ladies*  eyes, 
rhile,  Kke  bees  when  stormy  winter's  gone, 
ch  (as  if  the  sea  were  all  their  own) 
leir  ports,  and,  foiling  in  their  way, 
nborgh  merchants  are  become  their  prey. 
Irish  they,  before  th*  approaching  fight, 
:  tapers  give  a  blazing  light. 
!ck  their  pride,  our  fleet  half  victual'd  goes, 
to  serve  us  till  we  reach  our  foes; 
r  appear  so  numerous  and  bold, 
on  worthy  of  our  arms  we  hold, 
r  force  than  that  which  hem  we  find 
ess*d  the  ocean,  nor  employed  the  wind, 
'd  awhile  by  the  unwelcome  night, 
itient  Ei^lish  scarce  attend  the  light 
the  morning  (heaven  severely  clear ! ) 
«rce  work  indulgent  docs  appear ; 
ebus  lifts  above  the  waves  his  light, 
might  see,  and  thus  record,  the  fight 
en  loud  winds  from  different  quarters  rush, 
lids  enoonnt'ring  one  another  crush: 
eiling  sails,  so^  fVom  their  sev'ral  coasts, 
Batavian  and  the  British  hosts. 
B  prize,  with  less  concern  and  rage, 
lan  fleets  at  Actium  did  engage : 
r  the  empire  of  tlie  world  they  knew, 
ir  the  old  contend,  and  for  the  new. 
nt  shock,  with  blood  and  powder  stain'd, 
ven  nor  sea  their  former  face  retained : 
1  art  produce  effects  so  strange, 
mble  Nature,  and  her  visage  change, 
mining  ships  the  banished  Sun  supply, 
ight  shines,  but  that  by  which  men  die, 
ork  appears ;  so  prodigal  is  he 
blood,  as  ancient  as  the  sea  ! 
town  to  him,  so  many  ages  told, 
»ngh  the  veins  of  mighty  monarchs  roIPd ! 
It  Achilles  marched  not  to  the  field, 
:;an  that  impenetrable  shield 
u  had  wrought:  yet  there  no  bullets  flew; 
Its,  and  darts,  which  the  weak  Phrygians 
ier  hero  on  the  deck  does  stand       [threw. 
,  the  bulwark  of  his  native  land ; 
e  arms  laid  by  as  usele^  here, 
naasy  balb  the  neighbouring  rocks  do  tear, 
ifw'r  imseen  those  princes  does  protect, 
their  ooontry  thus  themselves  neglect 
st  him  first  Opdam  his  squadron  leads, 
r  his'  late  success  against  the  Swedes, 
f  that  action,  and  bis  high  conunand, 
to  perish  by  a  prince's  hand. 
Batavian  in^  vast  ship  rides, 
an  army  in  her  hollow  sides ; 
inclined  the  English  ship  to  board, 
his  guns  relies,  than  on  his  sword ; 
lence  a  fotal  volley  we  received, 
[  the  duke^  but  his  great  heart  it  griev'd : 

•Venus. 


Three  worthy  persons  f  from  lus  side  it  tore^ 

And  dy'd  his  garment  with  their  scattered  gore. 

Happy !  to  whom  this  glorious  death  arrive*. 

More  to  be  valued  than  a  thousand  lives  ! 

On  such  a  theatre  as  this  to  die. 

For  such  a  cause,  and  such  a  witness  by  ! 

Who  would  not  thus  a  sacrifice  be  mode. 

To  have  his  blood  on  such  an  altar  laid  } 

The  rest  about  him  strook  with  honour  stood. 

To  see  their  leader  cover*d  o*er  with  blood. 

So  trembled  Jacob,  when  he  thought  the  stainf 

Of  his  son's  coat  had  issued  from  his  vdns. 

He  feels  no  wound,  but  in  his  troubled  thought ; 

Before  for  honour,  now  revenge,  he  fought : 

His  friends  in  pieces  torn  (the  bitter  news 

Not  brought  by  Fame)  with  his  own  eyes  he  views. 

His  mind  at  once  reflecting  on  their  youth. 

Their  worth,  their  love,  their  valour,  and  their  truth,  . 

The  jo3^  of  court,  their  mothers,  and  their  wives, 

To  follow  him,  abandoned — and  tlieir  lives  ! 

He  storms,  and  shoots :  but  flying  bullets  now. 

To  execute  his  rage,  appear  too  slow : 

They  miss,  or  sweep  but  common  souls  away; 

For  such  a  loss,  Opdam  his  life  must  pay. 

Encouraging  his  men,  he  gives  the  word. 

With  fierce  intent  that  hated  ship  to  board. 

And  make  the  guilty  Dutch,  with  his  own  arm. 

Wait  on  his  friends,  while  yet  their  blood  is  warm. 

His  winged  vessel  like  an  eagle  shows. 

When  through  the  clouds  to  truss  a  swan  she  goes : 

The  Belgian  ship  unmov'd,  like  some  huge  rock 

Inhabiting  the  sea,  expects  the  shock. 

From  both  the  fleets  men's  eyes  are  bent  this  way. 

Neglecting  all  the  bus'ness  of  the  day : 

Bullets  their  flight,  and  guns  their  noise  suspend ; 

l^he  silent  ocean  does  th'  event  attend. 

Which  leader  shall  the  doubtful  vict'ry  blesSy 

And  give  an  earnest  of  the  war's  success. 

When  Heaven  itself,  for  England  to  declare. 

Turns  ship,  and  men,  and  tackle  into  air. 

Their  new  commander  from  his  charge  is  tost, 
Wliich  that  young  prince  *  had  so  unjustly  lost, 
\VlK)6e  great  progenitors,  with  better  fate. 
And  better  conduct,  sway'd  their  infont  state. 
His  flight  tow'rds  Heaven  th'  aspiring  Belgian  tookf 
But  fell,  like  Phaeton,  with  thunder  strook : 
From  vaster  hopes  than  his,  he  seem'd  to  fall. 
That  durst  attempt  the  British  admiral : 
From  her  broadsides  a  ruder  flame  is  thrown. 
Than  from  the  fiery  chariot  of  the  Sun : 
That  bears  the  radiant  ensign  of  the  day. 
And  she,  the  flag  that  governs  in  the  sea. 

The  duke  (ill-pleas'd  that  fire  should  thus  prevent 
The  work,  which  for  his  brighter  sword  he  meant) 
Anger  still  burning  in  his  valiant  breast. 
Goes  to  complete  revenge  upon  the  rest 
So,  on  the  guardless  herd,  their  keeper  slain. 
Rushes  a  tiger  in  the  Lybian  plain. 
The  Dutch,  accustom'd  to  the  raging  sea. 
And  in  black  storms  the  frowns  of  Heaven  to  see,  • 
Never  met  tempest  which  more  urg'd  their  fears. 
Than  that  which  in  the  prince's  look  appears. 
Fierce,  goodly,  young !  Mars  he  resembles,  when 
Jove  sends  him  down  to  scourge  perfidious  men ; 
Such  as  with  foul  ingn^adtude  have  paid. 
Both  thos^  that  led,  and  those  that  gave  them  aid. 

7  Earl  of  Falmouth,   lord  Muskcrry,  and  Mr. 
Boyle. 
'  Prince  of  Oran^ 
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where  he  gives  on,  disponng  of  th«r  hXM, 
Terrour,  and  death,^on  his  loud  cainioD  wAits, 
With  which  be  pleads  his  brother's  cause  so  well, 
He  shakes  the  Uirone  to  which  he  does  appeaL 
The  sea  with  spoils  his  angry  bullets  strow. 
Widows  and  orphans  making  as  they  go : 
Before  his  ship,  fragments  of  vesseb  torn, 
Flags,  arms,  and  Belgian  carcasseis,  are  born^ 
And  hia  despairing  foes,  to  flight  inclined. 
Spread  all  their  canvass  to  invite  the  wind. 
So  the  rude  Boreas,  where  he  lists  to  blow. 
Makes  clouds  above,  and  billows  fly  below. 
Beating  the  shore ;  and  with  a  boistenms  rage, 
Does  Heaven  at  once,  and  Earth,  and  sea,  engage. 

The  Dutch,  elsewhere,  did  through  the  wat*ry  field 
Perform  enough  to  have  made  others  yield ; 
But  English  courage,  growing  as  they  flght. 
In  danger,  noise,  and  slaughter  takes  delights 
Their  bloody  task,  unweaiy'd  still,  they  ply. 
Only  restrained  by  death  or  victory. 
Iron  and  lead,  from  Earth's  dark  entrails  torn, 
like  showers  of  hail,  from  either  side  are  borne : 
So  high  the  rage  of  wretched  mortals  goes. 
Hurling  their  mother's  bowels  at  their  foes ! 
Ingenious  to  their  ruin,  every  age 
Improves  the  artrf  and  instruments  of  rage : 
Death-hastening  ills  Nature  enough  has  sent. 
And  3ret  men  still  a  thousand  more  invent ! 

But  Bacchus  now,  which  led  the  Belgians  on 
So  fierce  at  first,  to  favour  us  begun : 
Brandy  and  wine  (their  wonted  friends)  at  length 
Render  them  useless,  and  betray  their  strength. 
So  com  in  fields,  and  in  the  garden  flow'rs. 
Revive,  and  raise  themselves,  with  moderate  showers; 
But,  overcharg'd  with  never-ceasing  rain, 
Become  too  moist,  and  bend  their  heads  again. 
Their  reeling  ships  on  one  another  fall, 
Wlfhout  a  fbe,  enough  to  ruin  all. 
Of  this  disorder,  and  the  favouring  wind. 
The  watchful  English  such  advantage  ffaid, 
Ships  fraught  with  fire  among  the  heap  they  throw, 
.4nd  up  the  so-intangled  Belgians  blow. 
The  flame  invades  the  powder-rooms ;  and  then 
Their  guns  shoot  bullets,  and  their  vessels  men. 
The  scorch'd  Batavians  on  the  billows  float; 
5»cnt  from  their  own.  to  pass  in  Charon^s,  boat 

And  now  our  royal  admiral  success 
fWith  all  the  marks  of  victory)  does  bless: 
The  burning  ships,  the  takep,  and  the  slain, 
Proclaim  his  triumph  o'er  the  conqner'd  maiiL 
Xearer  to  Holland  as  their  hasty  flight 
Carries  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  fight, 
Ris  cannons*  roar,  forerunner  of  his  fame, 
Makes  their  Hague  tremble,  and  their  Amsterdam : 
The  British  thunder  does  their  houses  rock. 
And  the  duke  seems  at  every  door  to  knock. 
His  dreadfVil  streamer  (like  a  comet's  hair. 
Threatening  destruction)  hastens  their  despair ; 
Makes  them  deplore  their  scattered  fleet  as  lost, 
^nd  fear  our  present  landing  on  their  coast 

The  trembling  Dutch  th'  approaching  prince  be- 
^  sheep  a  li<m,  leaping  towards  their  fold :     [hold, 
Vhose  piles,  which  serve  them  to  repel  the  main, 
Tiiey  Uiink  too  weak  his  fury  to  restrain. 
'  Wliat  wonders  may  not  English  valour  work, 
*^(l  by  th'  example  of  victorious  York  } 
*  >r  what  defence  against  liim  can  they  make. 
Who,  at  such  di^ance,  does  their  country  shake  ? 
Mis  iktal  hand  their  bulwarks  will  overthrow  ; 
.i'lJ  let  in  both  tlie  ocean  and  Che  foe." 


Thus  cry  the  people ; — and,  their  land  to 
Allow  our  title  to  command  the  deq>t 
Blaming  their  States'  ill  oondoct,  tb  provoke 

Those  arms,  which  freed  them  from  the  Spaniah  yohft 

Painter  !  excuse  me,  if  I  have  awhile 
Forgot  thy  art,  and  ns'd  another  style : 
For,  though  you  draw  arm'd  heroes  as  they  mk^ 
The  task  in  battle  does  the  Muses  fit : 
Hiey,  in  the  dark  confusion  of  a  fight. 
Discover  all,  instruct  us  how  to  write. 
And  light  and  honour  to  brave  actioni  yield. 
Hid  in  the  smoke  and  tumult  of  the  fidd. 
Ages  to  come  shall  know  that  leader's  toil. 
And  his  great  name,  on  whom  the  Mnaes  smile: 
Their  dictates  here  let  thy  fkm'd  pencil  trace. 
And  this  relation  with  thy  colours  grace. 
Then  draw  the  parliament,  the  noblei  met ; 
And  our  great  monarch  9  high  above  them  set: 
like  young  Augustus  let  his  unage  be. 
Triumphing  for  that  victory  at  sea. 
Where  Egypt's  queen '®,  and  eastern  kii^B,  o'er- 
Made  the  possession  ofthe  world  hit  own.     [throviv 
Last  draw  the  commons  at 'his  royal  feet. 
Pouring  out  treasure 'to  supply  his  fleet: 
They  vow  with  lives  and  fiMtune  to  mamtahi 
Their  king's  eternal  title  to  the  main : 
And,  with  a  present  to  the  duke,  approve 
His  valour,  conduct,  and  his  oocmtry'i  love. 


TO  77/E  KING  K 

Gkbat  sir  I  disdain  not  in  this  piece  to  stand 
Supreme  commander  both  of  tea  and  land : 
Those  which  inhabit  the  odestial  bower 
Painters  express  with  emblems  of  their  poirar  ) 
His  club  Alcides,  Phcebus  has  his  bow, 
Jove  has  his  thunder,  and  your  navy  you. 

But  your  great  providence  no  cokmrs  hen 
Can  rqnesent,  nor  pencil  draw  that  cue. 
Which  keeps  you  waking  to  secure  our  peaos^ 
The  nation's  glory,  and  our  trade's  increase : 
You,  for  these  ends,  whole  days  in  oouneB  sit$ 
And  the  diversions  of  your  youth  fbiget 

Small  were  the  worth  of  valour  ai^  of  fbroe^ 
If  your  high  wisdom  govern'd  not  their  coorw: 
You  as  the  sonl,  as  the  first  mover,  you 
Vigour  and  life  on  every  part  bestow : 
How  to  build  ships,  and  dreadful  ordnance  cast, 
Instnict  the  artists,  and  reward  their  haste. 
So  Jove  himself^  when  Typhon  Heaven  does  brave^ 
Descends  to  visit  Vuliran's  smoky  cave. 
Teaching  the  brawny  Cyclops  how  to  frame 
His  thunder,  mix'd  with  terrour,  wrath,  and  ilaaie. 
Had  the  old  Greeks  discover*d  your  abode, 
Crete  had  not  been  the  cradle  of  their  god ; 
On  th;\t  small  island  they  had  look'd  with  scorn ; 
And  in  Great  Britain  thought  the  thunderer  boita. 


A  PRESAGE  OP  THE 

RUIN  OF  THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE: 


nSSESTTED  TO   HIS 


MAiEfffV    KINO 
BIRTH-DAY. 


JAMBS  II.  ON  HIS 
I 


Since  James  the  Second  grac'd  the  British  throne. 
Truce,  well-observ'd,  has  been  infring'd  by  none : 


9  King  Charles  IL 
>  King  Charles  IL 


>*  Cleopatra. 


TO  THE  DUTCIiESS...ON  MRS.  mOGONS. 


7S 


oliiatfaiir 

tooMi  *r^fpft  tbt  <^iwwiiwr  foe 
bb'riiiff  pfinosiy  kMiitti  to  uTg6  thisur  fiit6» 
MHtuioey  Mid  nuMBd  thrir  hitd* 
aQs  the  combit  do  forbear, 
I  tbe  wood  a  Uon  doci  appeaSi 
P7  day  peace  to  our  island  senty 
ghres  itto  the  cortinent 
lore  fit  for  toch  a  gloriooa  tuk, 
md's  king,  finom  Uearen  we  caoDOt  aak : 
■ad  good !)  proportioD'd  to  the  work, 
rawQ  swords  shall  turn  against  the  Tork. 
igSy  like  Stan  with  influence  uncanfin*d» 
a^Kct  propitioos  to  mankind, 
innocent,  repress  the  bold, 
they  flourish,  make  an  Age  of  Gold, 
the  camp,  fam*d  for  his  vsJour  young ; 
iessfol,  vigorous,  and  strong ; 
is  army,  and  his  mighty  mind, 
1  reverence  through  the  world  do  find, 
ith  such  advantages  as  these, 
persuades  not,  may  command  a  peace, 
taring  for  ihe  .ioster  side, 
mbitjous  will  forget  their  pride : 
complain  will  their  endeavours  cease, 
him,  inclin*d  to  present  peace, 
Turk's  destruction,  and  then  bring 
retences  to  so  just  a  king< 
Lccessful  troublers  of  mankind, 
1  crowned,  so  great  applause  do  find ; 
ez'd  world  less  honour  yield  to  those 
Jieir  progress,  and  their  rage  oppose  } 
It  power  which  does  the  ocean  awe, 
oonds,  and  give  ambition  law. 
ish  monarch  shall  the  glory  have, 
IS  Greece  remains  no  longer  slave : 
e  of  art,  and  cultivated  thought ! 
y  to  Rome,  and  Romans  hither,  brought, 
ish'd  Muses  shall  no  longer  mourn  $ 
rtth  liberty  to  Greece  return : 
ves  (like  birds  that  sing  not  in  a  cage) 
heir  genius  and  poetic  rage; 
ajn,  and  Pindars,  may  be  found ; 
iat  actions  with  their  numbers  crowned. 
k*s  vast  empire  does  imited  stand : 
divided  under  the  command 
princes,  would  be  soon  undone, 
s  hero  make  their  interest  one : 
Bibrace,  ruin  the  common  foe, 
TOSS,  and  lay  the  crescent  low. 
y  the  gospel  to  the  rising  Sun 
and  flourish  where  it  first  begun : 
eat  day  (so  justly  honoured  here !) 
Jie  Ea^  and  celebrated  there !) 

longKVQs  <!eam  tibi,  maxime  regum ! 
ipse  manu  juvenum  tentare  laborem. 
___^_^  Virg. 

TO  THE  DUTCHESS, 

S  ratSSMTED  THIS  BOOK  TO  HER  BOYAL 
HIGRVESS. 

here  present  you  with  the  rage, 
le  beauties  of  a  former  age, 


Wishing  you  may  with  as  great  pleasure  view 
Hus^  as  we  take  in^gaziog  upon  you. 
Thus  we  writ  then :  jrour  brighter  eyes  inspire 
A  nobler  flame,  and  raise  our  genius  high*r.  • 
While  we  3rour  wit  and  early  knowledge  fear. 
To  our  productions  we  become  severe : 
Your  matohless  beauty  gives  our  foncy  wmg  ; 
Your  judgment  makes  us  cardhil  how  we  sing, 
lines  not  composed,  ••  heretofore,  in  haste, 
Polish'd  like  marble,  shall  like  marble  last. 
And  make  you  through  as  many  ages  shine^ 
As  Tasso  has  the  heroes  of  your  line. 

Though  other  names  our  wary  writers  use. 
You  are  the  subject  of  the  British  Muse : 
Dilating  mischief  to  yourself  unknown. 
Men  write,  and  die  oC   wounds  they  dare  not 

own. 
So  the  bright  sun  burns  all  our  grass  away. 
While  it  means  nothing  but  to  give  us  day. 


THSSS  VEaSBS  WERE  WRIT  IN  THE  TASSO  OP 
HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS. 

Tasso  knew  how  the  fairer  sex  to  grece ; 
But  in  no  one  durst  all  perfection  place : 
In  her  alone  that  owns  this  book,  is  seen 
Clorinda's  spirit,  and  her  lofty  mien, 
Sophronia's  pic^,  Erminia's  truth, 
Armida*s  charms,  her  beauty,  and  her  3routh. 
Our  princess  here,  as  in  a  glass,  does  dress 
Her  well-taught  nund,  and  every  grace  express. 
More  to  our  wonder  than  Rinaldo  fought. 
The  hero's  race  excdi  the  poet's  thought 


ON 

MRS.  HIG60N& 


iNGBNtous  Higgons  never  sought 
To  hide  the  candour  of  her  thought ; 
And  now  her  clothes  are  lost,  we  find 
The  nymph  as  naked  as  her  mind: 
like  Eve  while  yet  she  was  untaught 
To  hide  herself  or  Imow  a  foult. 
For  a  snatoh'd  ribbon  she  would  frown. 
But  cares  too  little  for  her  gown  ; 
It  makes  her  laugh,  and  all  her  grief 
Is  lest  it  should  tmdo  the  thie£ 
Already  she  begins  to  stretch 
Her  wit,  to  save  the  guilty  wreteh. 
And  says,  she  was  of  goods  bereft 
By  her  own  bounty,  not  by  theft. 
She  thought  not  fit  to  keep  her  clothes 
Till  they  were  eaten  up  with  moths^ 
But  made  a  nobler  use  of  store. 
To  cloth  the  nak^  and  the  poor. 
Should  all  that  do  approve  the  fair 
Her  loss  contribute  to  repair. 
Of  London  she  would  have  the  foto, 
And  rise  (undone)  in  greater  state,. 
In  points,  and  hoods,  and  Indian  gown. 
As  glorious  as  the  new-built  town. 
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WALLER'S  POEMS. 


'       OF 

DIVINE  LOVE. 

A  POEM  IN  SIX  CANTOS. 

Tloriferis  ut  apes  in  sa'.tibas  omnia  libant  i 
Sic  DOS  Scriptune  depascimnr  aurea  dicta ; 

Aurea  !  peipetuft  semper  digniwima  vitil a 

Nam  DiTinns  Amor  ciim  csBpit  vociferari,  ^ 

Diffagimst  animi  terrores. 

I^cret.  lib.  iiL 

Exul  eram,requie9que  mihi,non  fama,  petita  est. 
Mens  intenta  suis  ne  foret  usque  malis: 

Kamque  ubi  mota  calcnt  sacrft  mea  pectora  Mus4t 
Altior  humano  'spiritus  ille  malo  est 

Ovid,  de  Trist  Lib.  iv.  EI.  1. 


THE  ARGUMENTS. 

L   Asserting  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  in  which 
this  love  is  revealed. 

II.  The  preference  and  love  of  God  to  man  in  the 
creation. 

IIL  The  same  love  more  amply  declared  in  our 
redemption. 

IV.  How  necessary  this  love  is  to  reform  mankind, 

and  how  excellent  in  itselfl 

V.  Showing  how  happy  the  world  would  be,  if  this 

love  were  universally  embraced. 

VL  Of  preserving  this  love  in  our  memory  $   and 
how  useful  the  contemplation  thereof  is. 


CANTO  L 

Thb  Grecian  Muse  has  all  their  gods  sur>'iyM, 
Nor  Jove  at  us,  nor  Phoebus,  is  arriv'd : 
Frail  deities !  which  first  the  poets  made. 
And  then  invokM,  to  give  their  fancies  aid. 
Yet,  if  they  still  divert  us  with  their  rage. 
What  may  be  bop*d  for  in  a  better  age, 
When,  not  from  Helicon's  imaginM  spring, 
But  Sacred  Writ,  we  borrow  what  we  sing  ? 
This  with  the  fabric  of  the  worid  begun. 
Elder  than  light,  and  shall  out-last  the  sun. 
Before  this  oracle,  like  Dagon,  all 
The  felse  pretenders,  Delphos,  Ammon,  fall : 
Long  since  despised  and  silent,  they  afford 
Honour  and  triumph  tolh*  Eternal  Word. 

As  late  philosophy  our  globe  has  graoM, 
And  rollmg  Earth  among  the  planets  placed. 
So  has  this  book  entitled  us  to  Heaven, 
And  rules,  to  guide  us  to  that  mansion,  given : 
Tells  the  conditions  how  our  peace  was  made, 
And  is  our  pledge  for  the  great  author's  aid. 
His  power  in  Nature's  ample  book  we  find ; 
But  the  less  volume  does  express  his  mind. 

This  light  unknown,  bold  Epicurus  taught, 
That  his  blest  gods  vouchsafe  us  not  a  thought. 
But  unconcerned  let  all  below  them  slide, 
As  fortune  does,  or  human  wisdom,  guide. 
Religion  thus  remov'd,  the  sacred  yoke. 
And  band  of  all  society,  is  broke. 
What  use  of  oaths,  of  promise,  or  of  test. 
Where  men  regard  no  god  but  interest  ? 
What  endless  war  would  jealous  nations  tear, 
If  none  above  did  witness  what  they  swear ! 


Sad  fite  of  mibdievers,  and  yet  jinl^ 
Among  themselves  to  find  so  little  tnUfl  f 
Were  Scripture  silent.  Nature  would  pioclana^ 
Without  a  God,  our  fidsehood  and  our  shame. 
To  know  our  thoughts  the  object  of  hu  eyes. 
Is  the  first  step  tow'rds  being  good  or  wise ; 
For  tliough  with  judgment  we  oo  things  reflect, 
Our  will  determines,  not  our  intellect : 
Slaves  to  their  passion,  reason  men  employ 
Only  to  compass  what  they  would  enjoy. 
His  firar,  to  guard  us  from  ourselves,  we  need ; 
And  Sacred  Writ  our  reason  does  exceed. 
For  though  Heaven  shows  the  glorj'  of  the  Lord, 
Yet  something  shines  more  glorious  in  his  word: 
His  mercy  this  (which  all  his  wr/rk  excels!) 
His  tender  kindness  and  compassion  tells : 
While  we,  informed  by  that  celestial  book. 
Into  the  bowels  of  our  maker  look. 
Love  there  reveal'd  (which  never  shall  have  end^ 
Nor  had  beginning)  shall  our  song  commend ; 
Describe  itself,  and  warm  us  with  that  flame. 
Which  fmjt  from  Heaven,  to  make  us  happy,  came. 

CANTO  IL 

The  fear  of  Hell,  or  aiming  to  be  blest. 
Savours  too  much  of  private  interest. 
This  mov'd  not  Moses,  nor  the  zealous  Paul, 
Who  for  their  friends  abandoned  soul  and  all : 
A  greater  yet  from  Heaven  to  Hell  descends, 
To  save,  and  make  his  enemies  his  friends. 
What  line  of  ]iraise  can  fathom  such  a  love. 
Which  reached  the  lowest  bottom  from  above? 
The  royal  prophet*,  that  extended  grace 
From  Heaven  to  Earth,  measured  but  half  that  qMce^ 
The  Law  was  regnant,  and  confinM  his  thought; 
Hell  was  not  conqucr'd  when  that  poet  wrote : 
Heaven  was  scarce  heard  of,  nntil  He  came  down 
To  make  the  region  where  love  triumphs  known. 

That  eariy  love  of  creatures  yet  unmade. 
To  frame  the  world  th'  Almighty  did  persuade | 
For  love  it  was  that  first  created  light, 
Mov'd  on  the  waters,  chasM  away  the  night 
From  the  rude  chaos,  and  bestow'd  new  grace 
On  things  disposed  of  to  their  proper  place ; 
Some  to  rest  here,  and  some  ti)  shine  above: 
F^rth,  sea,  and  Heaven,  were  all  th*  effects  of  love. 
And  love  would  be  returned.     But  there  was  none 
That  to  themselves  or  others  yet  were  known: 
The  world  a  palace  was  without  a  guest, 
Tdl  one  appears,  that  must  excel  the  rest : 
One !  like  the  author,  whose  capacious  mind 
Might,  by  the  glorious  work,  the  maker  find;  . 
Might  measure  Heaven,  an<l  give  each  star  a  name ; 
With  art  and  courage  the  rough  ocean  tame ; 
Over  the  globe  with  swelling  sails  might  go, 
And  that  'tis  rouud  by  his  experience  know ; 
Make  strongest  beasts  ol»edient  to  his  will. 
And  8er>''e  his  use  the  fertile  earth  to  till. 
When,  by  his  word,  Cod  had  accomplish'd  alT, 
Man  to  create  he  did  a  council  call : 
Employ'd  his  hand,  to  give  the  dust  he  took 
A  graceful  figure  and  majestic  look : 
With  his  own  breath,  convey'd  into  his  breast 
Life,  and  a  soul  fit  to  command  the  rest. 
Worthy  alone  to  celebrate  his  name 
For  such  a  gift,  and  tell  from  whenc^e  it  came. 
Birds  sing  his  praises  in  a  wilder  note ; 
But  not  with  lasting  numbers,  and  with  thought, 

>  David. 
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pterogaiive !  But  above  all 

toimds  in  his  ncv  favorite's  iaiU 

te,  it  is  a  irorld  he  makes ; 

ry,  the  creation  shakes ; 

«t  ^^th  our  guilty  parents  lied ; 

!  Earth,  hut  bruisM  the  serpent's  head. 

storm,  his  bounty  did  exceed, 

f>romi8e  of  the  Virgin's  seed  : 

ice  death,  as  satisfaction,  craves, 

.  way  to  pluck  us  from  our  graves. 

CANTO  III. 

terrour  should  his  image  move, 
pattern  of  eternal  love ; 
ccnds,  to  treat  a  pi*ace  with  those 
',  and  must  have  ever  been,  his  foes, 
ame,  and  left  his  glorious  seat, 
humble,  and  to  make  us  great : 
I  here  was  happiness  to  give 
hosc^  malice  conld  not  let  him  live. 
f  angels,  which  he  might  have  nsM, 
)lvM  ti»  peri»h)  he  refus'd  : 
stood  ready  to  prevent  his  loss, 
lim  up,  and  nail'd  him  to  the  cross. 
»ve !  which  in  his  bowels  reign'd, 
ght  be  by  such  great  love  constraia'd 
turn  of  love :  upon  this  pole 
oes,  and  our  religion,  roll. 

0  believe,  to  hope,  to  know ; 
y,  a  taste  of  Heaven  below ! 

>ud  potentates  would  not  be  known ; 
it  lovM  him,  he  was  hid  from  none, 
pear,  we  live  in  anxious  doubt ; 
will  vanish  when  that  flame  breaks  out ; 
fire  that  would  consume  our  dross, 

make  us  richer  bv  the  loss. 
;  forbear  dispute,  and  practise  love, 
agree,  as  angels  do  above. 

presides,  not  vice  alone  does  find 
e  thiere,  but  virtues  stay  behind : 
and  hope,  and  all  the  meaner  train 
irtues,  at  the  door  remain, 
enters  as  a  native  there ; 

1  Heaven,  it  does  but  sojourn  here, 
alone  would  wise  and  mighty  be, 

that  others  love  as  well  as  he. 
lov'd  '.'—How  can  we  soar  so  high  ? — 
I  wings,  when  he  commands  to  fly. 
we  be  with  this  command  dismay'd ; 
imples  gives,  will  give  his  aid : 
:  flesh,  that,  where  his  precepts  fail, 
e,  as  a  pattern,  may  prevail, 
once,  and  dread  instruct  our  thought; 
snfier*d,  and  as  Ood  he  taught. ' 
e  deed  he  takes :  we  may  with  ease 
B,  for  if  we  love,  we  please, 
gh  we  are,  to  love  is  no  hard  tas^i, 
sr  love  is  all  that  Heaven  does  aslL 
would  all  men  just  and  temp'rate  make, 
^mselves  and  others  for  his  sake, 
our  minds  as  with  a  fertile  ground, 
lis  love,  they  must  with  weeds  abound, 
Bsions)  whose  effects  are  worse 
( and  thistles,  springing  from  the  curse. 

CANTO  IV. 

li^,  or  misery,  is  bom, 

d  foe  the  envy  or  the  scorn : 

le  is,  or  bappy,  in  extreme; 

Melf^  hut  great  ia  Heavea^i  esteem : 


I 


With  love,  of  all  created  things  the  best ; 
Without  it,  more  pernicious  than  the  rest« 
For  greedy  wolves  unguarded  sheep  devour 
But  while  their  hunger  lasts,  and  then  give  o'erc 
Man's  boundless  avarice  his  want  exceeds, 
And  on  his  neighbours  round  about  him  feeds. 

His  pride  and  vain  ambition  are  so  vast, 
That,  deluge*like,  they  lay  whole  nations  waste: 
Debauches  and  excess  (though  with  less  noise) 
As  great  a  x)ortion  of  mankind  destroys. 
The  beasts  and  monsters  Hercules  opprest 
Might,  in  that  age,  some  provinces  infest : 
These  more  destructive  monsters  are  the  bane 
Of  ev'ry  age,  and  in  all  nations  refgn. 
But  soon  would  vanish,  if  the  worid  were  blen'd 
With  sacred  love,  by  which  they  are  repress'd. 

Impendent  death,  and  guilt  that  threatens  Hell, 
Are  dreadful  guests,  whii-h  here  with  mortals  dwell ; 
And  a  vex'd  conscience,  minglhig  with  their  joy    . 
Thouwrhts  of  despair,  doc^  their  whole  life  annoy: 
But,  love  appearing,  all  those  terrours  fly; 
We  live  contented,  and  contented  die. 
They,  in  whose  breast  this  sacred  love  has  places 
Death,  as  a  passage  to  their  joy,  embrace. 
Clouds  and  thick  vapours,  which  obscure  the  day. 
The  Sun's  victorious  beams  may  chase  away ; 
Those  which  our  life  corrupt  and  darken.  Love 
(The  nobler  star!)  must  fin^  the  soul  remove. 
Spots  are  observM  in  that  which  bounds  the  year  ; 
This  brighter  Sun  moves  in  a  boundless  sphere : 
Of  Heaven  tlie  joy,  the  glory,  and  the  light ; 
Shines  among  angels,  and  admits  no  night 

CANTO  V. 

This  Iron  Age  (so  fraudulent  and  bold  f) 
Touch'd  with  this  love,  would  be  an  Age  of  Gold  f 
Not,  as  they  fcign'd,  that  oaks  should  honey  dnip^ 
Or  land  neglected  bear  an  unsown  (rop : 
Love  would  make  all  things  easy,  safe,  and  cheap; 
None  for  himself  would  either  sow  or  reap : 
Our  ready  help  and  mutual  love  would  yield 
A  nobler  harvest  than  the  richest  field. 
Famine  and  death,  confin'd  to  certahi  parts. 
Extended  are  by  barrenness  of  hearts. 
Some  pine  for  w^fA,  where  others  surfeit  now  ; 
But  then  we  should  the  use  of  plenty  know.       * 
Love  would  betwixt  the  rich  and  needy  stand. 
And  spread  Heaven's  bounty  with  an  equal  hand  % 
At  once  the  givers  and  receivers  bless. 
Increase  their  joy,  and  make  their  suflfring  less. 
Who  for  himself  no  miracle  would  make, 
Dispem^d  with  sev'ral  for  the  people's  sake : 
He  that,  long-fasting,  would  no  wonder  show. 
Made  loaves  and  fishes,  as  thejT  ate  them,  grow. 
Of  all  his  pow'r,  which  boundless  was  above. 
Here  he  us'd  none,  but  to  express  his  love : 
And  such  a  love  would  make  our  joy  exceed. 
Not  when  our  own,  but  other  mouths,  we  feed. 

Laws  would  be  useless,  which  rude  nature  awe; 
Love,  chanffing  nature,  would  prevent  the  law : 
Tigers  and  lions  into  dens  we  thrust. 
But  milder  creatures  with  their  freedom  truft. 
Devils  are  chain'd  and  tremble ;  but  the  Spouse 
No  force  but  love,  nor  bond  but  bounty,  Imows. 
Men  (whom  we  now  so  fierce  and  dangerous  see) 
Would  guardian-angels  to  each  other  be: 
Such  wonders  can  this  mighty  lovn  perfimn. 
Vultures  to  doves,  wolves  into  la\T\\^«  tx«in&(KXik\ 
Love  what  Isaiah  prophesy' d  can  do, 
£xalt  the  valUes,  lay  the  mouDQ»Ansk  Viw, 
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.  Humble  the  lofty,  the  rejected  imtae,  [^^7*^ 

Smooth  and  make  Btraight  our  rough  and  crooked 
Love,  strong  a«  death,  and  like  it,  lereli  all ; 
With  that  poMess'd,  the  great  in  title  fall. 
Themselves  esteem  but  equal  to  the  leaat, 
Whom  Heaven  with  that  high  chairacter  has  blest 
This  love,  the  centre  of  our  union,  can 
Alone  bestow  complete  repose  on  man. 
Tame  his  wild  appetite,  make  inward  peace, 
And  foreign  strife  among  the  nations  cease. 
No  martial  trumpet  should  disturb  our  rest. 
Nor  princes  arm,  though  to  subdue  the  East, 
Where  for  the  tomb  so  many  heroes  (taught 
By  those  that  guided  their  devotion)  fought. 
Thrice  happy  we,  could  we  lik(^  ardour  have 
To  gain  his  love,  as  they  to  win  his  grave ! 
Love  as  he  lovM !  A  love  so  unconfin'd. 
With  arms  extended,  would  embrace  mankind. 
Sel^love  would  cease,  or  be  dilated,  when 
We  should  behold  as  many  selft  as  men. 
All  of  one  family,  in  blood  ally'.d, 
jETis  precious  blood,  that  for  our  ransom  dy*d  I 

CANTO  VI. 

Thovgh  the  creation  (so  divinely  taught !) 
Prints  such  a  lively  image  on  our  thought. 
That  the  first  spark  of  new-created  light. 
From  chaos  strook,  affects  our  present  sight. 
Yet  the  first  Christians  did  esteem  more  blest 
The  day  of  rising,  than  the  day  of  rest. 
That  ev*ry  week  might  new  occasion  ^ve. 
To  make  his  triumph  in  their  mem'ry  live. 
Then  let  our  Muse  compose  a  sacred  charm. 
To  keep  his  blood  among  us  ever  warm. 
And  singing,  as  the  blessed  do  above. 
With  our  last  breath  dilate  this  fiame  of  love. 
But,  on  so  vast  a  subject,  who  can  find 
Words  that  may  reach  th'  ideas  of  his  mind  ? 
Our  language  fails :  or,  if  it  could  supply, 
"^^^t^t  mortal  thought  can  raise  itself  so  high  ? 
Despairing  here,  we  might  abandon  art. 
And  only  hope  to  have  it  in  our  heart. 
But  though  we  find  this  sacred  task  too  hard. 
Yet  the  design,  th* endeavour,  brings  reward: 
The  contemplation  does  suspend  our  woe. 
And  make  a  truce  with  all  the  ilb  we  know. 
As  Saul's  afflicted  spirit,  from  the  sound 
Of  David's  harp,  a  present  solace  found : 
So  on  this  theme  while  we  our  Muse  engage, 
No  wounds  are  felt,  of  fortune  or  of  age. 
On  divine  love  to  meditate  is  peace. 
And  makes  all  care  of  meaner  things  to  cease. 

Amaz'd  at  once,  and  comforted,  to  find 
A  boundless  power  so  infinitely  kind ; 
The  soul  contending  to  that  light  to  fly 
From  her  dark  cell,  we  practise  how  to  die: 
Employing  thus  the  poet's  winged  art, 
To  reach  this  love,  and  grave  it  in  our  heart. 
Joy  so  complete,  so  solid,  and  severe, 
Would  leave  no  place  for  meaner  pleasures  there: 
Pale  they  would  look,  as  stars  that  mtlst  be  gone. 
When  from  the  east  the  rising  Sun  comes  on. 
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SacB  were  the  )ast,  the  sweetest,  notes  that  hung 
l^pap  our  dyiagtwan's  melodioun  tongue; 


Notes,  wlMMe  ftnmg  cfaArma  the  doDest  ear  ttifit 

move. 
And  melt  the  hardest  heart  in  flames  of  love; 
Notes,  whose  seraphic  raptures  ipeak  a  mind 
From  human  thoc^ts  and  earthly  dross  fdBoM; 
So  just  their  harmony,  so  high  their  fliglit. 
With  joy  I  read  them,  and  with  wonder  write. 
Sure,  happy  saint,  this  noble  song  was  given 
To  fit  thee  for  th*  approaching  joys  of  Heaven : 
Love,  wondrous  love,  whose  conquest  was  thy  ttieai^ 
Has  taught  thy  soul  the  any  way  to  climb : 
Love  snatch'd  thee,  tike  ElQah,  to  the  sky. 
In  flames  that  not  consume,  but  purify: 
There,  with  thy  fellow-angels  mix'd,  and  finee 
From  the  dull  load  of  dim  mortality. 
Thou  feel'st  new  joys,  and  feed'st  thy  ravish'd  aglrf^ 
With  unexhausted  beams  of  love  and  light : 
And  sure,  bless'd  spirit,  to  complete  thy  blisi^ 
In  Heaven  thou  sbg'st  this  song,  or  one  like  ^tm^ 
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OF  THE  FEAR  OF  GOD. 

IN  TWO  CANTOS. 

CANTO  L 

The  fear  of  God  is  freedom,  joy,  and  peace^ 

And  makes  all  ills  that  vex  us  here  to  cease: 

Though  the  word  fnur  some  men  may  ill  endnre^ 

Tis  such  a  fear  as  only  makes  secore. 

Ask  of  no  angel  to  reveal  thy  fate ; 

Look  in  thy  heart,  the  mirror  of  thy  state. 

He  that  invites  will  not  th'  invited  mock, 

Op'ning  to  all  that  do  in  earnest  knock. 

Our  hopes  are  all  well-grounded  on  this  fear; 

All  our  assurance  rolls  upon  that  sphere. 

This  fear,  that  drives  all  other  foars  away. 

Shall  be  my  song,  the  morning  of  our  day ! 

Where  that  fear  is,  there's  nothing  to  be  feai'd; 

It  brings  from  Heaven  an  angel  fbr  a  gnanl : 

Tranquillity  and  peace  this  fear  does  give ; 

Hell  gapes  fbr  those  that  do  without  it  live. 

It  is  a  beam,  which  he  on  man  lets  fidl, 

Of  light,  by  which  he  made  and  governs  all. 

'Tis  God  alone  should  not  oflended  be ; 

But  we  please  others,  as  more  great  than  he. 

For  a  good  cause,  the  sufferings  of  man 

May  well  be  borne :  'tis  more  than  angels  can. 

Man,  since  his  fall,  in  no  mean  station  rests. 

Above  the  angels,  or  below  the  beasts. 

He  with  true  joy  their  hearts  does  only  fill. 

That  thirst  and  hunger  to  perform  his  wilL 

Others,  though  rich,  shall  in  this  world  be  vest. 

And  sadly  live,  in  terrour  of  the  next  [sne^ 

The  world's  ^  great  conqu'ror  would  his  ponit  pur* 

And  wept  because  he  could  not  find  a  new : 

Whicl  had  he  done,  3ret  still  he  would  have  ciy'd, 

To  mike  him  work,  until  a  third  he  spy'd. 

Ambition,  avarice,  will  nothing  owe 

To  Heaven  itself,  unless  it  make  them  grow. 

Though  richly  fed,  man's  care  does  still  exceed: 

Has  but  one  mouth,  yet  would  a  thousand  feed. 

In  wealth  and  honour,  by  such  men  possest. 

If  it  increase  not,  there  is  found  no  rest. 

All  tlieir  delight  is  while  their  wish  comes  in ; 

Sad  when  it  stops,  as  there  had  nothing  been. 

Tis  strange  men  should  neglect  their  present  store. 

And  take  no  joy,  but  in  pursuing  more^ 

^  hXesaniev. 
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oo^  airiY'd  at  all  the  world  can  aim, 
the  mark  and  glory  of  our  frame, 
capacioafl  of  the  Deity, 
f,  bat  he  that  made,  can  satisiy. 
and  worlds,  if  we  with  him  cempafe, 
■n  ao  many  drops  of  water  are. 
km  DO  pleasure  but  in  new  designs, 
at  they  hope  for,  what  they  have  outshines, 
lep  and  oxen  seem  no  more  to  crave, 
ill  content  feeding  on  what  they  have 
t  themselves  for  an  increase  of  store, 
nk  tomorrow  we  shall  give  them  more, 
re  from  day  to  day  receive  from  Heaven, 
0  from  us  expect  it  should  be  given, 
de  them  not,  yet  they  on  us  rely, 
iian  vain  men  upon  the  Deity : 
easts  than  they!  that  will  not  understand, 
e  are  fed  from  his  immediate  hand, 
lat  in  him  has  being,  moves  and  lives, 
an  he  have  or  use  but  wt^at  he  gives  ? 
no  bread  can  nourishment  affvd, 
111  be,  without  his  sacred  word. 

CANTO  IL 

praises  conquerors  fbr  shed<ting  blood, 
I,  those  that  love  their  foes,  and  do  them 
rrestrial  honour  to  be  crown'd  [good. 

>wing  men,  like  rushes,  on  the  ground. 
lory  tis  to  rise  above  them  all, 
it  th'  advantage  taken  by  their  fall, 
it  in  fight  diminishes  mankind, 
9  addition  to  his  stature  find : 
,  that  does  a  noble  nature  show, 
ig  others,  still  does  higher  grow, 
tue  practised  such  an  habit  gives, 
[nodg  men  he  like  an  angel  lives. 
y  he  doth,  and  without  envy,  dwell, 
md  admir'd  by  those  he  does  exceL 
nger  show,  wluch  politicians  hide : 
rith  this  fear,  men  let  it  not  abide, 
mble  man,  when  he  receives  a  wrong, 
revenge  to  whom  it  doth  belong, 
»  he  reason  why  he  should  engage, 
his  spirit,  for  another's  rage, 
on  a  rock,  vain  men  he  pities,  tost 
ing  waves,  and  in  the  tempest  lost. 
IKng  planets  and  the  glorious  Sun 
ep  that  order  which  they  first  begun : 
heir  first  lesson  constantly  repeat, 
their  Creator,  as  a  law,  did  set 
below,  exactly  all  obey : 
etched  men  have  found  another  way; 
sdge  of  good  and  evil,  as  at  first, 
rain  persnasion  !)  keeps  them  still  accursti 
cred  word  refusing  as  a  guide, 
they  become  to  luxury  and  pride, 
rks,  remaining  in  the  skilful  hand 
le  great  master,  at  the  figure  stand, 
Mn  abroad,  neglcirtcd  they  do  go, 
dom  strike,  and  the  false  hour  do  show: 
A  our  BiCaker  wandering,  we  stray, 
rds  that  know  not  to  their  nests  tiie  way. 
we  dwelt  before  our  exile  here, 
ay,  returning,  find  contentment  there ; 
vy  may  find,  perfection  of  delight, 
his  fece,  and  ahvai  eternal  night, 
loe,  my  Muse !  make  not  these  jewels  cheap, 
ag  to  the  world  too  large  an  heap, 
ire  read,  the  Sacred  Writ  is  best ; 
great  truths  are  in  fewest  words  exprest 


WrestKng.with  death,  theae  lines  I  did  indite; 
No  other  theme  could  give  my  soul  ddight. 
O  that  my  youth  had  thus  employed  my  pen ! 
Or  that  I  now  could  write  as  well  as  then  f 
But  'tis  of  grace,  if  sickness,  age,  and  pain. 
Are  felt  as  throes,  when  we  are  bom  again: 
Timely  they  come  to  wean  us  from  this  Earth*  * 
As  pangs  that  wait  upon  a  second  birth. 


OF  DIVINE  POESY. 

iN  TWO  CANTOS. 


OCCASIONED  UPON  SIGHT  OF  THE  53d  CHAPTCa  OF  MAMi^ 
TUaNED  INTO  VEaSS  BY  HU,  WHARTON. 

CANTO  L 

Poets  we  prize,  when  in  their  verse  we  find 
Some  great  emplojrment  of  a  worthy  mind. 
Angels  have  been  inquisitive  to  know 
Tlie  secret,. which  this  oracle  does  show. 
\Miat  was  to  come,  Isaiah  did  declare. 
Which  she  describes,  as  if  she  had  been  there; 
Had  seen  the  wounds,  which  to  the  reader^  viev 
She  draws  so  lively,  that  they  bleed  anew. 
As  ivy  thrives,  wluch  on  the  oak  takes  hold,  m 

So,  with  tbe  prophet's,  may  her  lines  grow  old! 
If  they  sho«ild  die,  who  can  the  world  forgive, 
(Such  pious  lines  \ )  when  wanton  Sappho's  live  ? 
Who  with  his  breath  his  image  did  inspire, 
Expects  it  should  foment  a  nobler  fire : 
Not  love  which  brutes,  as  weU  as  men  may  know; 
But  love  like  his,  to  whom  that  breath  we  owe. 
Verse  so  designed,  on  that  high  subject  wrote. 
Is  the  perfection  of  an  ardent  thought. 
The  smoke  which  we  from  burning  incense  raises 
^^lien  we  complete  the  sacrifice  of  praise. 
In  boundless  verse  the  fancy  soars  too  high 
For  any  object,  but  the  Deity. 
,  What  mortal  can  with  Heaven  pretend  to  share    ■ 
In  the  superlatives  of  wise  and  feir ! 
A  meaner  subject  when  with  these  we  grace, 
A  giant's  habit  on  a  dwarf  we  place. 
Sacred  should  be  the  product  of  our  Muse, 
like  that  sweet  oil,  above  all  private  use. 
On  pain  of  death  forbidden  to  be  made. 
But  when  it  should  be  on  the  altar  laid. 
Verse  shows  a  rich  inestimable  vein. 
When,  dropp'd  from  Heaven,  'tis  thither  sent  again. 

Of  bounty  tis,  that  he  admits  our  praise. 
Which  does  not  him,  but  us  that  yield  it,  raise: 
For,  as  that  angel  up  to  Heaven  did  rise. 
Borne  on  the  flame  of  Manoah!s  sacrifice : 
So,  ^ing'd  with  praise,  we  penetrate  Che  sky, 
Teach  clouds,  and  stars,  to  praise  him  as  we  fly  ; 
The  whole  creation  (by  our  fall  made  groan ! ) 
His  praise  to  echo,  and  suspend  their  moan. 
For  that  he  reigns,  all  creatures  should  rejoice, 
And  we  with  songs  supply  their  want  of  voice. 
The  church  triumphtmt,  and  the  church  below, 
In  songs  of  praise  their  present  union  show : 
Their  joys  are  full ;  our  expectation  long  ; 
In  life  we  differ,  but  we  join  in  song : 
Angels  and  we,  assisted  by  this  art. 
May  sing  together,  though  we  dwell  apart. 

llius  we  reach  Heaven,  while  vainer  poems  must 
No  higher  rise,  than  winds  may  lift  the  dust. 
From  that  they  spring;  th\a,  ftom\\\s\ycea)(!ti>\\»^ 
To  the  first  dust  th'  imnwcUi  «»A  we  W^e.  \j|^n^ 
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His  praise  well  sung  (our  great  eDdeavour  here) 
Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  makes  that  breath  appear. 

CAKTO  II. 

He  4,  that  did  first  this  way  of  writing  grace, 
ConvcrsM  with  the  Almighty  face  to  face : 
Wonders  he  did  in  sacred  verse  unfold. 
When  be  had  more  than  eighty  winters  told : 
The  writer  feels  no  dire  effect  of  age. 
Nor  verse,  that  flows  from  so  divine  a  rage. 
Eldest  of  poets,  he  beheld  the  light. 
When  first  it  triumph'd  o'er  eternal  night : 
Chaos  he  saw,  and  could  distinctly  tell 
How  that  confusion  into  order  fell : 
As  if  consulted  with,  ho  has  exprest 
The  work  of  the  Creat«)r,  and  his  rest :  ^ 

How  the  flood  drowiiM  the  first  offending  race, 
Which  might  the  figure  of  our  globe  deface. 
For  new-made  earth,  so  even  and  so  fair, 
Less^ual  now,  uncertain  makes  the  air: 
Surprised  with  heat  and  uncxpcctt'd  cold, 
Early  distempers  make  our  youth  look  old : 
Our  days  so  evil,  and  so  few,  may  tell 
That  on  the  ruins  of  that  world  we  dwell. 
Strong  as  the  oaks  that  nourished  them,  and  high, 
That  long-livM  race  did  on  their  force  rely, 
^eglecting  Heaven :  but  we,  of  shortei^  date ! 
should  be  more  mindful  of  im|)ending  fate. 
To  worms,  that  crawl  upon  this  nibbish  here. 
This  span  of  life  may  yet  too  long  appear : 
Enough  to  humble,  and  to  make  us  great. 
If  it  prepare  us  for  a  nobUr  seat. 
Which  well  observing,  he,  in  numerous  lines, 
Taught  wretched  man  how  fast  his  life  declines : 
In  whom  he  dwelt,  before  the  world  was  made. 
And  may  again  retire,  when  that  shall  fade. 
The  lasting  Iliads  have  not  livM  so  long, 
As  his  and  Deborah^s  triumphant  song. 
Pelphos  unknown,  no  Muse  could  them  inspire, 
I^ut  that  which  governs  the  celestial  choir. 
Heaven  to  the  pious  did  this  art  reveal, 
And  from  their  store  succeeding  poets  steal. 
Homer's  Scamander  for  the  Trojans  fought. 
And  swclPd  so  high,  by  her  old  Kishon  taught : 
His  river  scarce  could  fierce  Achilles  stay; 
Her's,  more  successful,  swept  her  foes  away. 
The  host  of  Heaven,  his  Phcebus  and  his  Mars, 
He  arms ;  instructed  by  her  fighting  stars. 
She  led  them  all  against  the  common  foe : 
But  he  (misled  by  what  he  saw  below  !) 
The  powers  above,  like  wretched  men,  divides, 
And  breaks  their  union  into  different  sides. 
The  noblest  parts  which  in  his  heroes  shine 
May  be  but  copies  of  that  hercune. 
Homer  himself  and  Agamemnon,  she 
The  writer  could,  and  the  commander,  be. 
Truth  she  relates,  in  a  sublimer  strain 
Than  all  the  tales  the  boldest  Greeks  could  feign : 
For  what  she  sung,  that  Spirit  did  indite, 
Which  gave  her  courage  and  success  in  fight. 
A  double  garland  crowns  the  matchless  dame ; 
From  Heaven  her  poem  and  her  conquest  came. 

Though  of  the  Jews  she  merit  most  esteem. 
Yet  here  the  Christian  has  the  greater  tlieme : 
Her  martial  song  describes  how  SisVa  fell : 
This  sings  our  triumph  over  Death  and  Hell. 
The  rising  light  employ'd  the  sacred  breatli 
Cf  the  blest  Virgin  and  Elizabeth. 

• 
4  Moses. 


In  songs  of  joy  the  angels  sung  his  biftii  r 
Here,  how  he  treated  was  upon  the  Earth, 
Trembling  we  read  !  th'  aiHiction  and  the 
Which,  for  our  guilt,  so  patiently  was  home ! 
Conception,  birtb,  and  suffering,  all  belong 
(Though  various  parts)  to  one  celestial  aong : 
And  she,  well  using  so  divine  an  art, 
Has,  in  this  concert,  sung  the  tragic  part. 

As  Hannah's  seed  was  vow'd  to  sacred  me^ 
So  here  this  lady  consecrates  her  Muse ; 
With  Viko  reward  may  Heaven  her  bed  adorn, 
With  fruit  as  fair,  as  by  her  Muse  is  bom ! 


ON  TOE 

PARAPHRASE  ON  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER, 

WRmrEN  BT  MRii.  IHHARTOK. 

Silence,  ye  winds !  listen  ethereal  lights ! 
While  our  Urania  sings  what  Heaven  indites : 
The  numliers  are  the  nymph's;  but  from  above 
Descends  the  pledge  of  that  eternal  love. 
Here  wretched  mortals  have  not  leave  alone. 
But  are  instructed  to  approach  his  throne : 
And  how  can  he  to  miserable  men 
Deny  requests,  which  his  own  hand  did  pen  ? 

In  the  Evangelists  we  find  the  prose, 
Which,  paraphras'd  by  her,  a  poem  grows; 
A  devout  rapture  !  so  divine  a  hymn. 
It  may  become  the  highest  seraphim  ! 
For  they,  like  her,  in  that  celestial  choir. 
Sing  only  what  the  Spirit  does  inspire. 
Taught  by  our  Lord,  and  theirs,  with  us  they  maj 
For  all,  but  pardon  for  offences,  pray. 

SOME  REFLECTIONS  OF  HIS  L'PON  THE  gBTUUL 
PETITIONS  IN  THE  SAME  PRAYER. 

I.  Ills  sacred  name,  with  reverence  profound, 
Should  mention'd  be,  and  trembling  at  the  soond! 
It  was  Jehovah  ;  'tis  our  Father  now ; 

So  low  to  us  docs  Heaven  vouchsafe  to  bow  s ! 
He  brought  it  down,  that  taught  us  how  to  pray, 
And  did  su  dearly  for  our  rans(Mn  pay. 

II.  His  kingdom  come.     For  this  we  pray  in  vaio, 
Unless  he  does  in  our  aflections  reign : 

Absurd  it  were  to  wish  for  such  a  King, 
And  not  obedience  to  his  sceptre  bring. 
Whose  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burthen  light. 
His  service  fineedom',  and  his  judgments  right 

III.  His  vcill  be  done.     In  fact  'tis  always  done) 
But,  as  in  Heaven,  it  must  be  made  our  own. 
His  will  should  all  our  inclinations  sway, 
Whom  Nature  and  the  universe  obey. 

Happy  the  man  !  whose  wishes  are  confin'd 
To  what  has  been  eternally  design'd ; 
Keferring  all  to  his  paternal  care. 
To  whom  more  dear,  than  to  ourselves,  we  arei 

IV.  It  is  not  what  our  avaripc  hoards  up ; 
'Tis  he  that  feeds  us,  and  that  fills  our  cup; 
Like  new-bom  babes,  depending  on  the.bieatty 
From  day  to  day,  we  on  his  bounty  feast 
Nor  should  the  soul  expect  above  a  day. 

To  dwell  in  her  frail  tenement  of  clay: 
The  setting  Sun  should  seem  to  bound  onr 
And  the  new  day  a  gift  of  special  grace. 

V.  That  he  sftould  all  our  trespastetforgh^ 
While  we  in  hatred  with  our  neighboQXB  uve  } 


\ 


*  Paalm  xvB.  9. 
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Bat,  had  like  Tiitue  riiinM  m  that  Ikir  Greek, 
The  amorous  ihepberd  had  not  dar*d  to  feak» 
Or  hope  for  pity,  bat,  with  nlent  moan, 
And  better  fitte,  had  perished  alone. 


» to  pray  may  seem  an  easy  task, 
ourselves  when  thus  inclined  we  ask. 
er  to  use,  we  ought  with  eqoal  care 
,  as  to  the  sacrament,  prepare. 
St  wonhip  of  the  Power  above, 
1,  and  imitate,  his  love : 
Tf^re  our  enemies  alone, 
»ur  bounty  that  they  may  be  won. 
lord  us  from  all  temptations  qf  the  foe: 
e  we  may  in  several  stations  know : 
and  poor  in  slippery  places  stand : 
nough  !  but  with  a  sparing  hand ! 
ersuading  want ;  nor  wanting  wealth ; 
;  proportioned  is  to  life  and  health, 
he  dead,  but  living,  sing  thy  praise; 
7  kingdom,  and  thy  glory  raise.  • 

ete  linguis! 

pnibns  poerisque  canto.  HoraL 


ON  THE 

mEGOISG  DIVINE  rOEMS\ 

e  for  age  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
ect  made  us  able  to  indite : 
,  with  nobler  resolutions  deck'd, 
r  stooping,  does  herself  erect : 
il  parts  are  requisite  to  raise 
t  unbody*d  can  her  Maker  praise, 
as  are  quiet,  when  the  winds  give  o*er : 
are  we,  when  passions  are  no  more  ! 
we  know  how  vain  it  was  to  boast 
ig  things,  so  certain  to  be  lost. 
f  affection  from  our  yoimger  eyes 
that  emptiness,  which  age  descries. 
Mil's  dark  cottage,  batterM  and  decay'd, 
•w  light,  through  chinks  that  time  has  made : 
by  weakness,  wiser  men  become, 
drmw  near  to  their  eternal  home : 
the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  view, 
nd  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 

...,.  Miratur  limen  Olympi.        Virg. 


^.RAMS,  EPITAPHS,  AND  FBAG^ 
MENTS. 


EPIGRAM  7. 

emigrans  solitis,  comitatus  ihermi 
nrbi,  simplex  et  diadema  gerens, 
lit  bino  Oirolus  diadematf  cinctus ; 
ibi  nuda  dedit  pompa ;  quid  anna  dabunt  ? 
Ed.  Holler,  Armiger,  CoU,  Regal. 


UNDER  A  LADY'S  PICTURE. 

|en  was !  and  who  can  blame  the  boy' 
10  bright  a  flame  consumed  his  Troy  ? 

in  Duke's  Poems,  an  elegant  compliment 
Taller,  on  this  his  last  production.  AT. 

a  Rex  Redux  $  being  Cambridge  verses  on 
ni  of  Charles  I.  from  Scotland,  after  his 
on  there  in  1633. 


OF  A  LADY  WHO  WRIT  IN  PRAISE  OP  M IRA. 

Whilb  she  pretends  to  make  the  gpraces  known 
Of  matchless  Mira,  she  reveals  her  own : 
And,  when  she  woiild  another's  praise  indite. 
Is  by  her  glass  instructed  how  to  write. 


TO  ONE  MARRIED  TO  AN  OLD  MAN. 

SfKCB  thou  wouldst  needs  (bewitch'd  with  some  iU 

charms!) 
Be  bury'd  in  those  monumental  arms : 
All  we  can  wish,  b — May  that  earth  lie  light 
Upon  thy  tender  limbs !  and  so  good  night ! 


AN  EPIGRAM  ON  A  PAINTED  LADY  WITQ  ILL 

TEETH. 

Wbri  men  so.  dull  they  could  not  see 
That  Lye^  painted ;  should  they  flee, 
like  simple  birds,  into  a  net. 
So  grossly  woven,  and  ill  set ; 
Her  own  teeth  would  undo  the  knot. 
And  let  all  go  that  she  had  got. 
Those  teeth  fair  Lyc^  must  not  show. 
If  slie  would  bite :  her  lovers,  though 
Like  birds  they  stoop  at  seeming  grapes, 
Are  disabus'd  when  first  she  gapes : 
The  rotten  bones  discovered  there 
Show  'tis  a  painted  sepulchre. 


EPIGRAM  UPON  THE  GOLDEN  MEDAL. 

Our  guard  upon  the  royal  side ! 
On  the  reverse,  our  beautjr's  pride ! 
Here  we  discern  the  frown  and  smile  ; 
The  force  and  glory  of  our  isle. 
In  the  rich  medal,  both  so  like 
Immortals  stand,  it  seems  antique ; 
Carved  by  some  master,  when  the  bold 
Greeks  made  their  Jove  descend  in  gold ; 
And  Danae  wondering  at  that  shower, 
Which,  falling,  storm'd  her  brazen  tower, 
Britannia  there,  the  ibrt  in  vain 
Had  battered  been  with  golden  rain^ 
Thunder  itself  had  faiPd  to  pass : 
Virtue's  a  stronger  guard  than  brass. 


WRITTEN  ON  A  CARD  THAT  HER  MAJESTY  * 
TORE  AT  OMBRE. 

TiiB  cards  you  tear  in  value  rise. 
So  do  the  wounded  by  your  eyes. 
Who  to  celestial  things  aspire, 
Are  by  that  passion  raisM  the  higher. 


TO  MR.  GRANVILLE  (AFTERWARDS  LORD  LANDS* 
down)  on  HIS  VERSES  TO  KING  JAMES  II. 

An  early  plant !  which  such  a  blossom  bears. 
And  shows  a  genius  so  beyond  his  yean; 

•  Queen  CtthaRQia* 


8S 


WALLER'S  EOEMS. 


A  judgment  I  that  could  make  so  fair  a  choice ; 
So  high  a  subject,  to  employ  his  voice : 
Still  as  it  grows,  how  sweetly  will  he  sing 
The  growing  greatness  of  our  matchless  king ! 


LONG  AND  SHORT  LIFE. 

Circles  are  praisM,  not  that  abound 
In  largeness,  but  th'  exactly  round ; 
So  life  we  praise,  that  does  excel 
Not  in  much  time,  but  acting  well. 


'     TRANSLATED  OUT  OF  SPANISH. 

Though  we  may  seem  importunate. 
While  your  compassion  we  implore : 

They,  whom  you  make  too  fortunate. 
May  with  presumption  vex  you  more. 


TRANSLATED  OUT  OF  FRENCH. 

Fade,  flowers,  fade;  Nature  will  have  it  so ; 
*Ti8  but  what  we  must  in  our  autumn  do ! 
And,  as  your  leaves  lie  quiet  on  the  ground. 
The  loss  alone  by  those  that  ]ov*d  them  found : 
So,  in  the  gprave,  shall  we  as  quiet  lie, 
Miss*d  by  some  few  that  lov'd  our  company. 
But  some  so  like  to  thorns  and  nettles  live. 
That  none  for  them  can,  when  they  perish,  grieve. 


fOMB  VERSES  OF  AN  IMPERFECT  COPY,  DESIGNED 

FOR  A  FRIEND, 

ON  HIS  TRAMSLATIO:*  OF  0VID*8  FASTI. 

RoMs^s  holy  days  you  tell,  as  if  a  guest 
With  the  old  Romans  you  were  wont  to  feast 
Numa*s  religion,  by  themselves  believ'd. 
Excels  the  true,  only  in  show  received. 
They  made  the  nations  round  about  them  bow. 
With  their  dictators  taken  from  the  plough : 
Such  power  has  justice,  faith,  and  honesty ! 
The  world  was  conquered  by  morality. 
Seeming  devotion  does  but  gild  a  knave. 
That's  neither  faithful,  honest,  just,  nor  brave : 
But,  where  religion  does  with  virtue  join, 
It  makes  a  hero  like  an  angel  shme. 


ON  THE  STATUE  OF  KINO  CHARLES  THE  FIRST, 
•AT  CUARING-CROSS. 

IN  THE  YEAR  1674. 

That  the  first  Charles  does  here  in  triumph  ride, 
See  his  son  reign,  where  he  a  martyr,  dyM, 
And  people  pay  that  reverence,  as  they  pass, 
(Which  then  he  wanted ! )  to  the  sacred  brass. 
Is  not  th'  effect  of  gratitude  alone. 
To  which  we  owe  the  statue  and  the  stone : 
But  Heaven  this  lasting  monument  has  wrought, 
That  mortals  may  eternally  be  taught. 
Rebellion,  though  successful,  is  but  vain ; 
And  kings  so  kill'd  rise  conquerors  again. 
Tliig  truth  the  royal  image  does  proclaim, 
l^fudtu  the  trumpet  of  surviviqg  Fame. 


^RIDB. 


Not  the  brave  Macedonian  youth  ■  alone^ 
But  base  Caligula,  when  on  the  throne. 
Boundless  in  power,  would  make  himself  a  god ; 
As  if  the  world  depended  on  his  nod. 
The  Sjnrian  king  *  to  beasts  was  headlong  throwi^ 
Ere  to  himself  he  could  be  mortal  known.    . 
The  meanest  wretch,  if  Heaven  should  give  him  line. 
Would  never  stop,  till  he  were  thought  divine : 
All  might  within  discern  the  serpent's  pride. 
If  from  ourselves  nothing  ourselves  did  hide. 
\jA  the  proud  peacock  his  gay  feathers  spread, 
And  woo  the  female  to  his  painted  bed : 
Let  winds  and  seas  together  rage  and  swell : 
Tliis  Nature  teaches,  and  becomes  them  welL 
l^de  xcas  not  made  for  men  ^  .•  a  codscioos  scns^ 
Of  guilt  and  folly,  and  their  coosequence. 
Destroys  the  claim :  and  to  beholders  tells, 
Here  nothing  but  the  shape  of  manhood  dwells 


EPITAPH  ON  SIR  GEORGE  8PEKI. 

UndeA  this  stone  lies  virtue,  youth, 

UnblcmishM  probity,  and  truth : 

Just  unto  all  relations  known, 

A  worthy  patriot,  pious  son: 

Whom  neighbouring  town6  so  often  sent, 

To  give  their  sense  in  parliament; 

With  lives  and  fortunes  trusting  one. 

Who  so  discreetly  usM  his  own. 

Sober  he  was,  wise,  temperate ; 

Contented  with  an  old  estate, 

Which  no  foul  avarice  did  increase. 

Nor  wanton  luxury  make  less. 

While  yet  but  young,  his  father  dy^d^ 

And  left  him  to  an  happy  guide : 

Not  LemuePs  mother  with  more  care 

Did  counsel  or  instruct  her  heir; 

Or  teach  with  more  success  her  son 

The  vices  of  the  time  to  shun. 

An  heiress,  she,  while  yet  alive. 

All  that  was  hers  to  him  did  give: 

And  he  just  gratitude  did  show 

To  one  that  had  obliged  him  so : 

Nothing  too  much  for  her  he  though^ 

By  whom  he  was  so  bred  and  taught. 

So  (early  made  that  path  to  tread. 

Which  did  his  youth  to  honour  lead) 

His  short  life  did  a  pattern  give. 

How  neighbours,  husbands,  friends,  shoold  life* 

The  virtues  of  a  private  life 
Exceed  the  glorious  noise  and  strife 
Of  battles  won :  in  those  we  find 
The  solid  interest  of  mankind. 

ApprovM  by  all,  and  lov*d  so  well. 
Though  young,  like  fruit  that's  ripe,  he  felL 


\ 


EPITAPH  ON  COLONEL  CHARLES  CAVENDISH. 

Here  lies  Charles  Ca*ndish :  let  the  marble  stoD^ 
That  hides  his  ashes,  make  his  virtue  known. 
Beauty  and  valour  did  his  short  life  gcace ; 
The  grief  and  glory  of  his  noble  moe  ! 
Cariy  abrop.d  he  did  the  world  sunceyt 
As  if  he  knew  he  had  not  long  to  stay : 

^  AicaLandec    *  NebnchadlMBZtf.    '  Ecchiii  x.  l^ 
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ftiw  what  grRftt  Alexander  in  the  East 
And  mighty  Julius  oonquerM  in  the  West 
Then,  with  a  mind  as  great  as  theirs,  he  came 
To  find  at  home  occasion  for  his  fame : 
Where  dark  confusion  did  the  nations  hide, 
And  where  the  juster  was  the  weaker  side. 
TWo  loyal  brothers  took  their  sovereign's  part, 
Employ'd  their  wealth,  their  courage,  and  thcur  art: 
The  elder  *  did  whole  regiments  afford  ; 
The  younger  brought  his  conduct  and. his  sword. 
Bom  to  command,  a  leader  he  begun, 
And  on  the  rebels  lasUng  honour  won : 
The  horse,  instructed  by  their  gencraPs  worth. 
Still  made  the  king  victorious  in  the  North : 
Where  Ca'ndish  fought,  the  royalists  prevailed ; 
Neither  his  courage  nor  his  judgment  fail'd : 
The  current  of  his  victories  found  no  stop, 
Till  Cromwell  came,  his  party's  chiefest  prop. 
Equal  success  had  set  these  champions  lugh. 
And  both  resolv'd  to  conquer  or  to  die : 
Virtue  with  ragc/  fury  with  valour,  strove ; 
But  that  mnst  fall  which  is  decreed  ab(»vc ! 
Cromwell,  with  odds  of  number  and  of  Fate, 
Kfmcyv'd  this  bulwark  of  the  church  and  state : 
Which  the  sad  issue  of  the  war  declared. 
And  made  lus  task,  to  ruin  both,  less  hard. 
So  when  the  bank,  neglected,  is  overthrown, 
llie  boundless  torrent  does  the  country  dnmn. 
Thus  fell  the  young,  th6  kively,  and  the  brave  ; 
Strew  bays  and  flowers  upon  his  honoured  grave ! 


fiPITAPH  ON  THE  LADY  8EDLEY. 

Here  lies  the  learned  SaviPs  heir ; 

So  early  wise,  and  lasting  fair ! 

That  none,  except  her  years  they  told, 

Thought  her  a  child,  or  thought  her  old. 

All  that  her  fiither  knew,  or  got. 

His  art,  his  wealth,  fell  to  her  lot : 

And  she  so  well  improv*d  that  stock. 

Both  of  his  knowledge  and  his'flock, 

That  Wit  and  Fortune,  reconciled 

In  her,  upon  each  other  smil'd. 

While  she  to  every  welUtaught  mind 

Was  so  propitiously  inclinM, 

And  gave  such  title  to  her  store. 

That  none,  but  th'  ignorant,  were  poor. 

The  Muses  daily  found  supplies, 

Both  from  her  hands  and  fh>m  her  eyes  ) 

Her  bounty  did  at  once  engage. 

And  matchless  beauty  warm  their  rage.     , 

Such  was  this  dame  in  calmer  da>'s, 

Her  nation's  ornament  and  praise  ! 

But,  when  a  storm  disturb'd  our  rest, 

The  port  and  refuge  of  th*  opprest. 

This  made  her  fortune  understood, 

And  look*d  on  as  some  public  good ; 

So  tha^(her  person  and  her  state 

Exempted  from  the  common  fate) 

In  all  our  dvil  fury  she 

Stood,  like  a  sacred  temple,  free. 

May  here  her  monument  stand  so. 

To  credit  this  rude  age !  and  show 

To  future  times,  that  even  we 

Some  patterns  did  of  virtue  see: 

And  one  sublime  example  had 

Of  good,  among  so  many  bad. 

4  Wiffiam  abH  of  Deroasbire, 


EPITAPH  TO  BE  WRITTEN  UNDER  THE  LATIN 
INSCRIPTION  UPON  THE  TOMB  OF  THE  ONLY 
SON  OF  TUB  LORD  ANDOYER. 

Tis  fit  the  English  reader  should  be  told, 

In  our  own  language,  what  this  tomb  does  \vA^. 

*Tis  not  a  noble  corpse  alone  does  lie 

Under  this  stone,  but  a  whole  family: 

His  parents*  pious  care,  their  name,  their  joy. 

And  all  their  hope,  lies  buried  with  this  boy : 

This  lovely  youth !  for  whom  we  all  made  mocn. 

That  knew  his  worth,  as  he  had  been  our  owtl 

Had  there  been  space  and  years  enough  allow*d, 
His  courage,  wit,  and  breeding  to  have  show'd, 
We  had  not  found,  in  all  the  numerous  roll 
Of  his  famM  ancestors,  a  greater  soul : 
His  early  virtues  to  that  ancient  stock 
Gave  as  much  honour,  as  from  thence  he  took. 

Like  buds  appearing  ere  the  frosts  are  past. 
To  become  man  he  made  such  fatal  haste. 
And  to  perfcH^tion  laboured  so  to  climb, 
Preventmg  slow  experience  and  time, 
That  'tis  no  wander  Death  our  hopes  beguiPd : 
He*8  seldom  old,  that  will  not  be  a  child. 


EPITAPH,  UNFINISHED. 

Great  soul !  for  whom  Death  will  no  longer  stay. 
But  sends  jn  haste  to  snatch  our  bliss  away. 
O  cruel  Death !  to  those  you  take  more  kind, 
Than  to  the  wretched  mortals  left  behind ! 
Here  beauty,  youUi,  and  noble  virtue  shinM ; 
Free  from  the  cloudis  of  pride  that  shade  the  mind. 
Inspired  verse  may  on  this  marble  live, 
£ut  can  no  honour  to  thy  ashes  gi\*e. 


EPITAPH  ON  HENRY  DUNCH,  E6Q. 

IN  KEWINCTON  CHURCH  IN  OXFORDSHIRE,  1686. 

Here  lies  the  prop  and  glory  of  his  race, 

Who,  that  no  time  his  memory  may  deface. 

His  grateful  wife,  under  this  speaking  stone 

His  ashes  hid,  to  make  his  merit  known. 

Sprung  from  an  opulent  and  worthy  line, 

Whose  well-usM  fortune  made  their  virtues  shine, 

A  rich  example  his  fair  life  did  give. 

How  others  should  with  their  relations  live. 

A  pious  son,  a  husband,  and  a  friend, 

To  neighbours  too  his  bounty  did  extend 

So  far,  that  they  lamented  when  he  died, 

As  if  all  to  him  had  been  near  allied. 

His  curious  youth  would  men  and  manners  know. 

Which  made  him  to  the  southern  nations  go. 

Nearer  the  Sun,  though  they  more  civil  se^m, 

Revenge  and  luxury  have  their  esteem ; 

Which  well  observing,  he  relum'd  with  more 

Value  for  England,  than  he  had  before; 

Her  true  religion,  and  lic»  statutes  too. 

He  practised  not  less  than  seek'd  to  know ; 

And  the  whole  country  griev*d  for  their  ill  fate. 

To  lose  so  good,  so  just  a  magistrate. 

To  shod  a  tear  may  readers  be  inclinM, 

And  pray  for  one  he  only  left  behind. 

Till  she,  who  docs  \n\vervl\i\s  e^aXe, 

May  \-irtue  love  \ike  Yunv,  ^uA  Vwiva  V-aXA, 


TRB 


EPITAPH 


on 


MR.  WALLER'S  MONUMENT, 

BKCONSFIBLD  CHURCH-YARD,  IN  BUCKING- 
BAMSHIRB; 


TW  IT  inU-ITMBI,  LATB  HISTOUOCIUraEX-ltOTAL. 


WALLER'S  POEMS. 

SEMPER  POPULO  CHARUS,  PRINCIPIBTO 

IK  DEUCIIS,  ADMIRATIONI  OMNIBUS. 

HIC  CONDrrUR  TUMUM)  SUB  EODEM 

KARA  VIRTUTE  ET  MULTA  PROLE 

NOBIUS  UXOR,  MARU  EX  BRESSYORUM 

FAMiUA,  CUM  EDMUNDO  Waller, 

CONJUOE  CHARISSIMO :    QUEM  TER  ET 
DECIES  L«TUM  FECIT  PATREM,  V  FI- 
LIIS,  FIUABUS  VIII ;    QUOS  MUNDO 
DEDIT,  ET  IN  COELUM  REDIIT. 


On  the  West  end. 

EDMUNDI  WALLER  HIC  JACET  ID 
UANTUM  MORTI  CESSIT;  QUI  INTER 

POETAS  SUI  TEMPORIS  FACILE 
RINCEPS,  LAUREAM.  QUAM  MERUIT 
DOLESCENS,  OCTOGENARIUS  HAUD 
ABDICAVrr.     HUIC  DEBET  PATRU 
UNGUA  QUOD  CREDAS,  SI  GRiECE 
lTINEQUE  INTERMFITERENT,  MUSiE 
LOQUI  AMARENT  ANGUCF. 

On  the  South  side. 

EUS»  VIATOR !   TUMULATUM  VIDES 
EDMUNDUM  WALLER^  QUI  TANTI 
NOMINIS  POETA,  ET  IDEM  AVmS 
PIBUS,  INTER  PRIMOS  SPECTABILIS, 

MUSIS  SE  DEDrr,  ET  PATRLE, 
lONDUM  OCTODECENNAUS,  INTER 
JtDUA  REGNI  TRACTANTES  SEDEM 
BUrr.  A'  BURGO  DE  AGMONDESHAM 
MISSUS.     HIC  Vrr«  CURSUS;   NEC 
ONEBI  DEFUrr  SENEX;  VIXTTQUE 


On  the  East  end. 

EDMUNDUS  WALLER  CUI  HOC  MARMOR 
SACRUM  EST,  COLESHILL  NASCENDI 

LOCUM  HABUTT;    CANTABRIGIAM 

STUDENDI;    PATREM  ROBERTUM  ET 

EX  HAMPDENA  STIRPE  MATREM : 

COEPIT  VIVERE  IIP  MARTII,  A.  D.  MDCV. 

PRIMA  UXOR  ANNA  EDWARDI  bXnKS 

FIUA  UNICA  HiBRES.     EX  PRIMA  BIS 

PATER  FACTUS ;  EX  SECUNDA 

TREDECIES ;  CUI  ET  DUO  LUSTRA 

SUPERSTES,  OBITT  XXI  OCTOB. 

A.  D.  MDCLXXXVIL 

On  the  North  side. 

HOC  MARMORE  EDMUNDO  WALLER 

MARUEQUE  EX  SECUNDIS  NUPTIIS 

CONJUGI,  PIENTISSIMIS  PARENHBUS, 

PIISSIME*  PARENTAVrr  EDMUNDUS 

FIUUS  HONORES  BENE-MERENTIBUS 

EXTREMOS  DEDIT  QUOS  IPSE  FUGIT. 

EL.  W.  L  F.  H.  G.  EX  TESTAMENTO 

H.  M.  P.  IN  JUL.  MDCC 


THE 


POEMS 


or 


SAMUEL  BUTLER. 


TH£ 


LIFE  OF  BUTLER, 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


Of  the  great  author  of  Mudibras  there  b  a  life  prefixed  to  the  latter  editions  of  his 
poem,  by  an  unknown  writer,  and  therefore  of  disputable  authority;  and  some  account 
is  incidentally  given  by  Wood,  who  confesses  the  uncertainty  of  hb  own  narrative :  moi« 
however  than  they  knew  cannot  now  be  learned,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  compare 
and  copy  them. 

Samuel  Butler  was  bom  m  the  parish  of  Strensham  in  Worcestershire,  accordmg 
to  hb  biographer,  in  l6l2.  Thb  account  Dr.  Nash  finds  confirmed  by  the  legbter. 
He  was  christened  Feb.  14. 

Hb  fiither's  condition  b  variously  represented.  Wood  mentions  him  as  competently 
wealthy ;  but  Mr.  Longueville,  the  son  of  Butler  s  principal  friend,  says  he  was  an 
honest  farmer  with  some  small  estate,  who  made  a  shift  to  educate  his  son  at  the  gram- 
■nr-school  of  Worcester,  under  Mr.  Henry  Bright ',  from  whose  care  he  removed  for  a 

■  These  are  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  short  account  of  Butler  prefixed  to  Hudibras,  which  Dr. 
Johnson,  notwithstaiiduig  what  he  says  above,  seems  to  have  supposed  was  written  by  Mr.  LoDgueviU& 
the  father ;  but  the  contrary  is  to  be  inferred  from  a  subsequent  passage,  wherein  the  author  lamentt, 
that  he  had  neither  such  an  acquamtance  nor  interest  with  Mr.  Longueville,  as  to  procure  from  him  the 
folden  remains  of  Butler  there  mentioned.  He  was  probably  led  into  the  mistake  by  a  note  in  the 
Biog.  Brit  p.  10T7,  signifying,  that  the  son  of  this  gentleman  was  living  in  1736. 

Of  this  friend  and  generous  patron  of  Butler,  Mr.  William  Longueville,  I  find  an  account,  written  by 
a  person  who  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  to  this  eficct;  viz.  that  he  was  a  conveyancing  lawyer  and 
a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  had  raised  himself  from  a  low  beginning  to  very  great  eminence  in 
that  profession ;  that  he  was  eloquent  and  learned,  of  spotless  integrity ;  that  he  supported  an  aeed 
fioher,  who  had  mined  his  fortunes  by  extravagance,  and  by  his  industry  and  application  re-cdlfied  a 
nuned  family ;  that  he  supported  Butler,  who,  but  ibr  him,  must  literally  have  starved  •  and  received 
from  him,  as  a  recompense,  the  papers  called  his  llcmains.  (Life  of  the  Lord-keeper  Guilford,  p.  289.) 
These  have  since  been  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Thyer  of  Manchester ;  and  the  origiaaJs  are  now  io 
the  hand*  of  the  rev.  Dr«  Famer,  mafter  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,    /f. 
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•bort  time  to  Cambridge ;  but,  for  want  of  money,  was  never  made  a  member  of  any 
college.  Wood  leaves  us  rather  doubtful  whether  he  went  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford; 
but  at  last  makes  him  pass  six  or  seven  years  at  Cambridge,  without  knowing  in  what 
hall  or  college ;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  imagined,  that  he  lived  so  long  in  eitlicr  UDiversity 
but  as  belonging  to  one  house  or  another ;  and  it  'is  still  less  likely,  that  he  could  have 
so  long  inhabited  a  place  of  learning  with  so  little  distinction  as  to  leave  his  residence 
uncertain.  Dr.  Nash  has  discovered,  that  his  father  was  owner  of  a  house  and  a  little 
land,  worth  about  eight  pounds  a  year,  still  called  Butlet^s  tenement. 

Wood  has  hb  information  from  his  brother,  whose  narrative  placed  him  at  Cambridge, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  his  neighbours,  which  sent  him  to  Oxford.  The  brother  seems 
the  best  authority,  till,  by  confessing  his  inability  to  tell  his  hall  or  college,  he  gives 
reason  to  suspect,  that  he  was  resolved  to  bestow  on  him  an  academical  education^  but 
durst  not  name  a  college,  for  fear  of  detection. 

He  was  for  some  time,  according  to  the  author  of  his  Life,  clerk  to  Mr.  Jefierys  of 
EarFs  Croomb  in  Worcestershire,  an  eminent  justice  of  the  peace.  In  his  service  he 
had  not  only  leisure  for  study,  but  for  recreation ;  his  amusements  were  music  and 
painting ;  and  the  reward  of  his  pencil  was  the  friendship  of  the  celebrated  Cooper. 
Some  pictures,  said  to  be  his,  were  shown  to  Dr.  Nash,  at  Earl's  Croomb  ;  but,  when 
he  inquired  for  them  some  years  afterwards,  he  found  them  destroyed,  to  stop  windows, 
and  owns,  that  they  hardly  deserved  a  better  fate. 

He  was  afterward  admitted  into  the  family  of  the  countess  of  Kent,  where  he  had 
the  use  of  a  library  ;  and  so  much  recommended  himself  to  Selden,  that  he  was  often 
employed  by  him  in  literary  business.  Selden,  as  is  well  known,  was  steward  to  the 
countess,  and  is  supposed  to  have  gained  much  of  his  wealth  by  managing  her  estate. 

In  what  character  Butler  was  admitted  into  that  lady's  service,  how  long  he  continued 
in  it,  and  why  he  left  it,  is,  like  the  otlier  incidents  of  his  life,  utterly  unknown. 

The  vicissitudes  of  his  condition  placed  him  afterward  in  the  family  of  sir  Sanud 
Luke,  one  of  Cromwell's  officers.  Here  he  observed  so  much  of  the  character  of  the 
sectaries,  that  he  is  said  to  have  written  or  begun  his  poem  at  this  -time ;  and  it  is  likely, 
that  such  a  design  would  be  formed  in  a  place,  where  he  saw  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  rebels,  audacious  and  undisguised  in  the  confidence  of  success. 

At  length  the  king  returned,  and  the  time  came  m  which  loyalty  hoped  for  its  reward. 
Butler,  however,  was  only  made  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Carbury,  president  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales ;  who  conferred  on  him  the  stewardship  of  Ludlow  Castle,  when  the 
Court  of  the  Marches  was  revived. 

In  this  part  of  his  life,  he  married  Mrs.  Herbert,  a  gentlewoman  of  a  good  family; 
and  lived,  says  Wood,  upon  her  fortune,  having  studied  the  common  law,  but  never 
practised  it.    A  fortune  she  had,  says  liis  biographer,  but  it  was  lost  by  bad  securities. 

In  1663  was  published  the  first  part,  contaming  three  cantos,  of  the  poem  of  Hudi- 
bras,  which,  as  Prior  relates,  was  made  known  at  court  by  the  taste  and  influence  of  the 
earl  of  Dorset.  When  it  was  known,  it  was  necessarily  admired :  the  king  quoted,  the 
courtiers  studied,  and  the  whole  party  of  the  royalists  applauded  it.  Every  eye  watched 
for  the  golden  shower  which  was  to  fall  upon  the  author,  who  certainly  was  not  without 
his  part  in  the  general  expectation. 

In  1664  tlie  second  part  appeared;  the  curiosity  of  the  nation  was  rekindled,  and 
the  writer  was  again  praised  and  elated.    But  praise  was  his  whole  reward.    Clarendon, 
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nys  Wood,  gave  him  reason  to  hope  for  ''  places  and  employments  of  value  and 
credit ;"  but  no  such  advantages  did  he  ever  obtain.  It  is  reported,  that  the  king  once 
gave  him  three  hundred  guineas  ;  but  of  this  temporary  bounty  I  iind  no  proof. 

Wood  relates,  that  he  was  secretary  to  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham,  when  he  was 
chancellor  of  Cambridge :  this  is  doubted  by  the  other  writer,  who  yet  albws  the  duke 
to  have  been  his  frequent  benefactor.  Tliat  both  these  accounts  are  false,  there  is  rea- 
son to  suspect,  from  a  story  told  by  Packe,  m  his  account  of  the  Life  of  Wycherley ; 
and  from  some  verses  which  Mr.  Thyer  has  published  in  the  autlior's  Remains. 

"  Mr.  Wycherley,"  says  Packe,  "  had  always  laid  hold  of  an  opportunity  which 
offered  of  representing  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  how  well  Mr.  Butler  had  deserved 
of  the  royal  family,  by  writing  his  inimilable  Hudibras  ;  and  that  it  was  a  reproach  to 
the  court,  that  a  person  of  his  loyalty  and  wit  should  suffer  in  obscurity,  and  under  the 
wants  he  did.  The  duke  always  seemed  to  hearken  to  him  with  attention  enough ;  and 
after  some  time  undertook  to  recommend  his  pretensions  to  his  majesty.  Mr.  Wycherley, 
io  hopes  to  keep  him  steady  to  his  word,  obtained  of  his  grace  to  name  a  day,  when  he 
might  introduce  that  modest  and  unfortunate  poet  to  his  new  patron.  At  last  an  ap- 
pointment was  made,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  agreed  to  be  tlie  Roebuck.  Mr. 
Butler  and  his  friend  attended  accordmgly ;  the  duke  joined  them ;  but,  as  the  D — I 
would  have  it,  the  door  of  the  room  where  they  sat  was  open,  and  his  grace,  who  had 
seated  himself  near  it,  observing  a  pimp  of  his  acquaintance  (the  creature  too  was  a 
knight)  trip  by  with  a  brace  of  ladies,  immediately  quitted  his  engagement  to  follow 
another  kind  of  business,  at  which  he  was  more  ready  than  in  doing  good  offices  to  men 
of  desert,  though  no  ode  was  better  qualified  than  he,  both  in  regard  to  his  fortune  and 
understanding,  to  protect  them  ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  poor 
Butler  never  found  the  least  effect  of  his  promise  V 

Such  is  the  story.  The  verses  are  written  with  a  degree  of  acrimony,  such  as  neglect 
and  disappointment  might  naturally  excite,  and  such  as  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
Butler  capable  of  expressing  against  a  man,  who  had  any  claim  to  his  gratitude. 

Notwithstanding  this  discouragement  and  neglect,  he  still  prosecuted  his  design,  and, 
in  1678,  published  the  third  part,  which  still  leaves  the  poem  imperfect  and  abrupt. 
How  much  more  he  originally  intended,  or  witli  what  events  the  action  was  to  be  con- 
cluded, it  is  vain  to  conjecture.  Nor  can  it  be  thought  strange,  that  he  should  stop 
here,  however  unexpectedly.  To  write  without  reward  is  sufficiently  unpleasing.  He 
had  now  arrived  at  an  age,  when  he  might  think  it  proper  to  be  in  jest  no  longer,  and 
perhaps  his  health  might  now  begin  to  fail. 

He  died  in  168O;  and  Mr.  Longuevillc,  having  unsuccessfully  solicited  a  subscription 
for  his  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey,  buried  him,  at  his  own  cost,  in  the  church-yard 
of  Covent  Garden '.    Dr.  Simon  Patrick  read  the  service. 

Granger  was  informed  by  Dr.  Pearce,  who  named  for  his  authority  Mr.  Lowndes  of 
the  treasory,  that  Butler  had  a  yearly  pusioii  of  an  hundred  pounds.    This  is  contra- 
dicted by  all  tradition,  by  the  complaints  of  Oldham,  and  by  the  reproaches  of  Diyden ; 
and  I  am  afraid  will  never  be  confirmed. 
About  sixty  years  afterward,  Mr.  Barber,  a  printer,  mayor  of  London,  and  a  friend 

'  In  a  note  in  the  Biogniphia  Britannica,  p.  1 07.5,  he  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  the  younger  Mr. 
Loogaerille,  to  have  lived  for  some  years  in  Rose  Street,  Covent  Ciardcn,  and  also  that  he  died  there  ; 
the  latter  of  these  particulars  is  rendered  highly  probable,  by  his  being  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  that 
parish.     IL 
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to  Butier  8  principles^  bestowed  on  liim  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  thus  iih 
teribed : 

SAMUEUS  BUTLERI, 

Oui  Strcnsiiamiae  in  agro  Vigoxp.  nat.  161f , 

obiit  LoikL  1680. 

Vir  doctus  impnmis,  accr,  integer ; 

Op^biis  Ingenii,  non  item  pnemiis,  fcsUx 

Satyrici  apud  nos  Canninis  Artifex  egregius ; 

Quo  KJmulatse  Religionis  Larvatn  dctraxit, 

Et  Perduellium  scclera  Iiberrim^  exagitavit ; 

Scriptonim  in  suo  genere,  Primus  et  Postremitf. 

No,  cui  vivo  decrant  fer6  omnia,  - 

Deeflset  etiam  mortuo  Tumulus, 

Hoc  tandem  posito  marmore,  curavit 

JoHA^TNEs  Bakbek,  Civis  Londinensis,  1*721. 

After  his  death  were  published  three  small  volumes  pf  his  posthumous  works,  I  knoiP 
not  by  whom  collected,  or  by  what  authority  ascertained^;  and,  lately,  two  ▼oimncs 
more  have  been  printed  by  Mr.  Thyer  of  Manchester,  indubitably  genuine.  From  none 
of  these  pieces  can  his  life  be  traced,  or  his  character  discovered.  Some  verses,  id  the 
last  collection,  show  him  to  have  been  among  those  who  ridiculed  the  institotioo  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  the  enemies  were  for  some  time  very  numerous  ami  very  acri- 
monious, for  what  reason  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  since  tb^  philosophers  professed  not  to 
advance  doctrines,  but  to  produce  facts ;  and  the  most  zealous  enemy  of  innovatioB  ^ 
must  admit  the  gradual  progress  of  experience,  however  he  may  oppose  hypotbeCicil  j 
temerity.  ^ 

In  this  mist  of  obscurity  passed  the  life  of  Butler,  a  man  whose  name  can  only  peridi    , 
with  his  language.    The  mode  and  place  of  his  education  are  unknown  ;  the  events  of  ^ 
his  life  are  variously  related  ;  and  all  that  can  be  told  with  certainty  b,  that  he  wis 
poor. 

THE  poem  of  Hudibras  is  one  of  those  compositions  of  which  a  nation  may  justly    , 
boast ;  as  the  images  wliicli  it  exhibits  are  domestic,  the  sentiments  unborrowed  and 
unexpected,  and  the  strain  of  diction  origmal  and  peculiar.    We  must  not,  howeveri    ■ 
suffer  the  pride,  which  we  assume  as  the  countrymen  of  Butler,  to  make  any  encroach- 
ment upon  justice,  nor  appropriate  those  honours  which  others  have  a  right  to  share.   , 
The  poem  of  Hudibras  is  not  wholly  English ;  the  original  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the    . 
fcistory  of  Don  Quixote ;  a  book  to  which  a  nund  of  the  greatest  powers  may  be  in- 
debted without  disgrace. 

Cervantes  shows  a  man,  who,  having  by  the  incessant  perusal  of  incredible  tales  sob* 
jected  his  understanding  to  his  imagination,  and  famiUarised  his  mind  by  pertinacfenv 
meditation  to  trains  of  incredible  events,  and  scenes  of  impossible  existence,  goes  out 
in  the  pride  of  knighthood  to  redress  wrongs,  and  defend  virgins,  to  rescue  captive 
princesses,  and  tumble  usurpers  trom  tlieir  thrones ;  attended  by  a  squire,  whose  cun- 
ning, too  low  for  the  suspicion  of  a  generous  mind,  enables  bun  often  to  cheat  hit 
master. 

The  hero  of  Butter  is  a  presbyterian  justice,  who,  in  the  confidence  of  l^al  autfaori^ 

^  They  were  collected  into  one,  and  published  in  12mo.  1 732»    Jf» 
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1  tlie  Tage  of  lealous  ignorance,  ranges  tlie  country  to  repress  superstition  and  correct 
neSf  accompanied  by  an  independent  clerk,  disputatious  and  obstinate^  with  whom 
often  debates,  but  never  conquers  him. 

Cervantes  had  so  much  kindness  for  Don  Quixote,  that,  however  he  embarrasses  him 
li  absurd  distresses,  he  gives  him  so  much  sense  and  virtue,  as  may  preserve  our 
eem ;  wherever  he  is,  or  whatever  he  does,  he  is  made  by  matchless  dexterity  com- 
«ly  ridiculous,  but  never  contemptible. 

But  for  poor  Hudibras,  his  poet  had  no  tenderness ;  he  chooses  not  that  any  pity 
iMild  lie  shown  or  respect  paid  hiuK  he  gives  him  up  at  once  to  laughter  and  con- 
■rpty  without  any  quality  that  can  dignify  or  protect  him. 

In  forming  tlie  character  of  Hudibras,  and  describing  his  person  and  habihments,  the 
Ktfaor  seems  to  labour  with  a  tumultuous  confusion  of  dissimilar  ideas.  He  had  read 
m  hbtory  of  the  mock  knights-errant ;  be  knew  the  notious  and  manners  of  a  presby- 
magistrate,  and  tried  to  unite  the  absurdities  of  botli,  however  distant,  in  one 
Tims  he  gives  him  that  pedantic  ostentation  of  knowledge,  wliich  lias  no 
ilalion  to  chivalry,  and  loads  him  witli  martial  encumbrances,  tliat  can  add  nothing  to 
is  civil  d%iiity.    He  sends  him  out  a  colonelling,  and  yet  never  brings  liim  within  sight 


If  Hndibias  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  the  presbyterians,  it  is  not  easy  to 
fejr  why  his  weapons  should  be  represented  as  ridiculous  or  useless ;  for,  whatever  judg- 
MDt  might  be  passed  upon  their  knowledge  or  their  arguments,  experience  had  suffi- 
icntly  shown,  that  their  si^'ords  were  not  to  be  despised. 

Tlie  hero,  thus  compounded  of  swaggerer  and  pedant,  of  knight  and  justice,  is  led 
bcth  to  action,  with  his  squire  Ralpho,  an  independent  enthusiast. 

Of  the  contexture  of  events  planned  by  the  author,  which  is  called  tlie  action  of  the 
y  smce  it  is  left  imperfect,  no  judgment  can  be  made.  It  is  probable,  that  the  hero 
to  be  led  through  many  luckless  adventures,  which  would  give  occasion,  like  his 
ttack  upon  the  bear  and  Jiddle^  to  expose  the  ridiculous  rigour  of  tlie  sectaries ;  hke 
m  encounter  with  Sidrophel  and  Whacum,  to  make  superstition  and  credulity  con- 
captihle ;  or,  like  his  recourse  to  tlie  low  retailer  of  the  hiw,  discover  the  fraudulent 
nctices  of  diflerent  professions. 

What  series  of  events  he  would  have  formed,  or  in  what  manner  lie  would  have  re- 
mded  <»"  panished  his  hero,  it  is  now  vain  to  conjecture.  His  work  must  have  had, 
m  k  seems,  the  defect  which  Dryden  imputes  to  Spenser ;  the  action  could  not  have 
ben  one ;  there  could  only  have  been  a  succession  of  incidents,  each  of  which  might 
bve  happened  without  tlie  rest,  and  which  could  not  all  co-operate  to  any  single  con- 

shsion. 

The  discontinuity  of  the  action  might  however  have  been  easily  forgiven,  if  there  had 
bee  action  enough :  but  I  believe  c^very  reader  regrets  the  paucity  of  events,  and  com- 
dabsy  that  in  the  poem  of  Hudibras,  as  in  the  history  of  Thucydides,  there  is  more  said 
inm  done.  The  scenes  are  too  seldom  changed,  and  tlie  attention  b  tired-  with  long 
Dooversation. 

It  is  indeed  much  more  easy  to  form  dialogues,  than  to  contrive  adventures.  Every 
position  makes  way  for  an  argument,  and  every  objection  dictates  an  answer.  When 
!wo  disputants  are  engaged  upon  a  compliciitcd  and  extensive  question,  the  difficulty  is 
mt  to  continue,  but  to  end  the  controversy.  But  whether  it  be,  that  we  comprehend 
but  few  of  the  possibilities  of  life,  or  that  life  itself  affords  little  variety,  every  m^I\^ 
afao  has  tiiedy  knows  how  jqukJi  labour  it  will  cost  to  form  such  a  com\ni»L^\i  oi  ca- 
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cumstances,  as  shall  have  at  once  the  grace  of  novelty  and  credibility^  and  delight 
without  violence  to  reason. 

Perhaps  the  difdogue  of  this  poem  is  not  perfect.    Some  power  of  engaging 
attention  might  hkve  been  added  to  it  by  quicker  reciprocation,  by  seasonable  int 
tions,  by  sudden  questions,  and  by  a  nearer  approach  to  dramatic  ^rightiiness ; 
which,  fictitious  speeches  will  always  tire,  however  sparkling  with  sentences,  and  h( 
variegated  with  allusions. 

The  great  source  of  pleasure  is  variety.    Uniformity  mnst  tire  at  last,  though  k 
uniformity  of  excellence.    We  love  to  expect ;  and,  when  expectation  is  dii 
or  gratified,  we  want  to  be  again  expecting.    For  this  impatience  of  the  present, 
ever  would  please  must  make  provision.    The  skilful  writer  irritate  mmUH^  makeil 
'  due  distribution  of  the  still  and  animated  parts.    It  is  for  want  of  this  artful  int 
ture,  and  those  necessary  changes,  that  the  whole  of  a  book  may  be  tedious,  thongk'i 
the  parts  are  praised. 

If  inexhaustible  wit  could  give  perpetual  pleasure,  no  eye  would  ever  leave 
the  work  of  Butler ;  for  what  poet  has  ever  brought  so  many  remote  images  w>  ha| 
together  ?  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  peruse  a  page  without  finding  some  assodatioi 
images,  that  was  never  found  before.    By  the  first  paragraph  the  reader  is  amused, 
the  next  he  is  delighted,  and  by  a  few  more  strained  to  astonishment ;  but  ast< 
is  a  toilsome  pleasure ;  he  is  soon  weary  of  wondering,  and  longs  to  be  diverted. 

Omnia  vult  belle  Matho  dicere,  die  aliquanda 
^  £t  bene,  die  neutrum,  die  aliquando  male. 

Imagination  is  useless  without  knowledge :  Nature  gives  in  vam  the  power  of 
nation,  unless  study  and  observation  supply  materials  to  be  combined.  Bntkr^s 
sores  of  knowledge  appear  proportioned  to  his  expense :  whatever  topic  enqdoyi 
mind,  he  shows  himself  qualified  to  expand  and  illustrate  it  with  all  the  accessaries  tlM| 
books  can  furnish :  he  is  found  not  only  to  have  travelled  the  beaten  road,  but  fhl 
by-paths  of  literature ;  not  only  to  have  taken  general  surveys,  bnt  to  have  m^w»«4 
particulars  with  minute  inspection.  *  \ 

If  the  French  boast  tlie  learning  of  Rabelais,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  caaSminaf 
them  with  Butler.  .  ^ 

But  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  performance  are  those  which  retired  stndy  mm 
native  wit  cannot  supply.  He  that  merely  makes  a  book  from  books  may^  be  oseAU 
but  can  scarcely  be  great.  Butler  had  not  suffered  life  to  glide  beside  hjni  naseen  ef 
imobserved.  He  had  watched  with  great  diligence  the  operations  of  humas  Bate|e,aH 
traced  the  efiects  of  opinion,  humour,  interest,  and  passion.  From  such  remarfcil  |iv»« 
ceeded  that  great  number  of  sententious  distichs,  which  have  passed  into  coovenatMi% 
and  are  added  as  proverbial  axioms  to  the  general  stock  of  practical  knowledge. 
.  When  any  work  has  been  viewed  and  admired,  the  first  question  of  intdligent  ct^, 
riosity  is,  how  was  it  performed  ?  Hudibras  was  not  a  hasty  effusion ;  it  was  not  pio- 
duced  by  a  sudden  tumult  of  imagination,  or  a  short  paroxism  of  violent  labour.  1W 
accumulate  such  a  mass  of  sentiments,  at  the  call  of  accidental  desire,  or  of  fwHti 
necessity,  is  beyond  the  reach  and  power  of  the  most  active  and  comprehensive  f-^^, 
I  am  mformed  by  Mr.  Tliyer  of  Manchester,  that  excellent  editor  of  this  authoi's  idics, 
that  he  could  show  something  like  Hudibras  in  prose.  He  has  in  his  possessiop  die 
common-place  book,  in  which  Butler  reposited  not  such  events  and  precepts  as  an 
gathered  by  reading,  but  such  remarks^  umi\\l\ideS)  alLuslons^  assemblages^  or  iofexenoei^ 
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ccauon  prompted,  or  meditation  produced,  those  t]iouj;;lits,  that  niere  generated  in 
iwn  mind,  and  might  be  usefully  applied  to  some  future  purpose.  Such  is  the 
»iir  of  those  tdio  write  for  immortality. 

•at  homan  woilu  are  not  easily  found  without  a  pcrisliable  part.  Of  the  ancient 
Ib  every  reader  feels  the  mythology  tedious  and  oppressive.  Of  Hudibras,  the 
iners^  being  founded  on  opinions,  are  temporary  and  local,  and  therefore  become 
ry  day  less  intelligible,  and  less  striking.  What  Cicero  says  of  philosophy,  is  true 
wise  of  wit  and  humour,  that  time  effaces  the  fictions  of  opinions,  and  confirms 

determinations  of  nature.  Such  manners,  as  depend  upon  standing  relations  and 
lend  passions,  are  co-extended  with  the  race  of  man  ;  but  those  modifications  of  life 
1  pecoliarities  of  practice,  which  are  the  progeny  of  errour  and  perverseness,  or  at 
It  of  some  accidental  influence  or  transient  persuasion,  must  perish  witii  their 
lenta. 

Modi  therefore  of  that  liumour,which  transported  the  last  century  *  with  merriment, 
kMl  to  us,  who  do  not  know  the  sour  solemnity,  tlie  sullen  superstition,  the  gloomy 
■OKoesSy  and  the  stubborn  scruples,  of  the  ancient  puritans ;  or,  if  we  know  them, 
Rfe  our  information  only  from  books,  or  from  tradition,  have  never  had  them  before 
r  cjes,  and  cannot,  but  by  recollection  and  study,  understand  the  lines  in  which  they 
K  satirised.    Our  grandfathers  knew  the  picture  from  the  life ;  we  judge  of  the  life 

contemplating  the  picture. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  the  regularity  and  com|)osure  of  the  present  time,  to  image 
t  tumult  of  absurdity,  and  clamour  of  contradiction,  which  perplexed  doctrine, 
ordered  practice,  and  disturbed  both  public  and  private  quiet,  in  that  age,  when 
MNrdination  was  broken,  and  awe  was  hissed  away ;  when  any  unsettled  mnovator, 
o  could  hatch  a  half-formed  notion,  produced  it  to  the  public ;  when  every  man 
1^  become  a  preacher,  and  almost  every  preacher  could  collect  a  congregation. 
rhe  wisdom  of  the  nation  is  very  reasonably  supposed  to  reside  in  the  parliament. 
hit  can  be  concluded  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  when  in  one  of  the  parlia- 
Bti  summoned  by  Cromwell,  it  was  seriously  proposed,  tliat  all  the  records  in  the 
mtx  should  be  burnt,  that  all  memory  of  things  past  should  be  effaced,  and  that  the 
nle  system  of  life  shoiUd  commence  anew  ? 

We  have  never  been  witnesses  of  animosities  excited  by  the  use  of  mince-pies  and 
m-porridge;  nor  seen  with  what  abhorrence  those,  who  could  eat  them  at  all  other 
let  of  the  year,  would  shrink  from  them  in  December,  An  old  puritan,  who  was 
ft  ID  my  childhood,  being,  at  one  of  tlie  feasts  of  the  church,  invited  by  a  neigli- 
■r  to  partake  his  cheer,  told  him,  that  if  he  would  treat  him  at  an  alehouse  with 
er  brewed  for  all  times  and  seasons,  he  should  accept  his  kindness,  but  would 
ft  none  of  his  superstitbus  meats  or  drinks. 

One  of  the  puritanical  tenets  was  the  illegality  of  all  games  of  chance ;  and  he  that 
ids  Gataker  upon  Lots,  may  see  how  much  learning  and  reason  one  of  the  first 
lolan  of  his  age  thought  necessary,  to  prove,  that  it  was  no  crime  to  throw  a  die,  or 
ly  at  cards,  or  to  hide  a  shilling  for  the  reckoning. 

Astrology,  however,  against  which  so  much  of  the  satire  is  directed,  was  not  more 
i  (aXlj  of  the  puritans  than  of  others.  It  had  in  that  time  a  very  extensive  dominion. 
predictioos  raised  hopes  and  fears  in  minds,  which  ought  to  have  rejected  it  with 
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contempt.    In  hazardous  undertakings  care  was  taken  to  begin  inider  the  mflociieei 
a  propitious  planet ;  and,  when  the  king  was  prisoner  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  an 
loger  was  consulted  what  hour  would  be  found  most  favourable  to  an  escape. 

What  effect  this  poem  had  upon  the  public,  whether  it  shamed  imposture,  or 
clauned  credulity,  is  not  easily  determined.    Cheats  can  seldom  stand  long  a| 
laughter.    It  is  certam,  that  the  credit  of  planetary  intelligence  wore  fast  away ; 
some  n\en  of  knowledge,  and  Dryden  among  them,  continued  to  believe,  that 
junctions  and  oppositions  had  a  great  part  in  the  distribution  of  good  or  evil,  audi 
the  government  of  sublunary  things. 

Poetical  action  ought  to  be  probable  upon  certain  suppositions ;  and  such  [m>l 
as  burlesque  requires  is  here  \'iolated  only  by  one  incident.    Nothing  can  show 
plainly  the  necessity  of  doing  something,  and  the  diAiculty  of  finding  something  to 
than  that  Butler  was  reduced  to  transfer  to  liis  hero  the  flagellation  of  Sancho,  not 
most  agreeable  fiction  of  Cervantes;  very  suitable  indeed  to  the  manners  of  diati 
and  nation,  which  ascribed  wonderful  efficacy  to  voluntary  penances ;  but  so 
from 'the  practice  and  opinions  of  the  Hudibrastic  tune,  that  judgment  and  imagintt 
are  alike  offended. 

The  diction  of  this  poem  is  grossly  familiar,  and  the  numbers  puqxisely  negl 
except  in  a  few  places,  where  the  thoughts  by  their  native  excellence  secure  thei 
from  violation,  being  such  as  mean  language  cannot  express.    The  mode  of  versi 
has  been  blamed  by  Dryden,  who  regrets,  that  the  heroic  measure  was  not 
chosen.    To  the  critical  sentence  of  Dryden  the  highest  reverence  would  be  due, 
not  liis  decisions  often  precipitate,  and  his  opinions  immature.     When  he  wished 
change  the  measure,  he  probably  would  have  been  willing  to  change  more.    If 
intended,  that,  when  the  numbers  were  heroic,  the  diction  should  still  remam  vi 
he  planned  a  very  heterogeneous  and  unnatural  composition.     If  he  prefened  a 
stateluiess,  both  of  sound  and  words,  he  can  be  only  understood  to  wish  Butler  hdj 
undertaken  a  different  work. 

The  measure  is  quick,  sprightly,  and  colloquial,  suitable  to  tlie  vdlgarity  of  tkj 
words,  and  the  levity  of  the  sentiments.  But  such  nuubers  and  such  diction  can  gtti 
regard  only  when  they  are  used  by  a  writer,  whose  vigour  of  fancy  and  copiousness  fli 
knowledge  entitle  Iiim  to  contempt  of  omamcuts,  and  who,  in  confidence  of  tbenoTdq 
and  justness  of  his  conceptions,  can  afford  to  throw  metaphors  and  epithets  away.  Hi 
anotiier,  that  conveys  common  thoughts  in  careless  versification,  it  will  only  be  sul 
"  Pauper  videri  Cinna  vult,  et  est  pauper."  The  meaning  and  diction  will  be  woitfc] 
of  each  oilier,  and  criticism  may  justly  doom  them  to  perish  together. 

Nor  even  tliough  another  Butler  should  arise,  would  auothcr  Hudibms  obtab  th 
same  regard.  Burlesque  consists  in  a  disproportion  bet^veen  the  stjle  and  the  sa 
timents,  or  between  the  adventitious  sentiments  and  the  fundamental  subject.  H 
therefore,  hke  all  bodies  compounded  of  heterogeneous  parts,  contauis  in  it  a  iKiDcql 
of  corruption.  All  disproportion  is  unnatural ;  and  from  what  is  unnatural  we  ca 
derive  only  the  pleasure  which  novelty  produces.  We  admire  it  awhile  as  a  stnii| 
thing ;  but  when  it  is  no  longer  strange,  we  perceive  its  deformity.  It  19  a  kind  ( 
artifice,  , which  by  frequent  repetition  detects  itself;  and  tlie  reader,  learning  in  til 
what  he  is  to  expect,  lays  down  lib  book,  as  the  spectator  turns  away  from  a  secoi 
exhibition  of  those  tricks,  of  which  the  only  use  b  to  show,  that  they  can  be  pfancd. 
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PARTI.    CANTO  I. 


TBI  ARGUMENT. 

9ir  Hndibru  hu  pan ing  worth* 
Tht  msimer  how  he  sally'd  forth, 
Hii  anns  and  equipage  are  shown. 
His  hone's  Tirtues,  and  his  own  : 
.  Th'  adrentore  of  the  bear  and  fiddle 
Is  sun;,  but  breaks  off  in  the  middle '. 


W^ 


When  bard  words,  jealousies,  and  fears. 
Set  §aSkM  together  bj  the  ears. 
And  made  tton  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk. 
For  dame  Religioo,  as  for  punk ; 
Whoae  honesty  they  all  dunt  swear  for, 
Thoi^  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefore; 
When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 
With  long-ear'd  rcrat,  to  battle  sounded; 
And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic. 
Was  bent  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick ; 
Hiea  did  sir  Knight  abandon  dwelUug, 
And  out  be  rode  a  eoknelling  *. 
A  «^;iit  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 
Entitle  him  Mirror  of  Knighthood, 

■  A  ridicule  on  Ronsarde  and  Davenant 
*  The  knight  (if  sir  Samuel  Luke  was  Mr.  But- 
ler's hero)  was  not  anly  a  colonel  in  the  parlia- 
ment-armyy  bat  also  iooutmaster-geiieral  in  the 
.eoutics  of  Bedford,  Sorry,  fcc. 


That  never  bowM  his  stubborn  knee 
To  any  thing  but  chivalry. 
Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
Right  worshipful  on  shoulder-blade ; 
Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errauty 
Either  for  chartel  ^  or  for  warrant ; 
Great  on  the  bench,  great  in  the  i>ad(fle. 
That  could  as  well  bind  o'er  as  swaddle  | 
Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  these, 
And  styl*d  of  war,  as  well  as  peace. 
(So  some  rats,  of  amphibious  nature. 
Are  either  for  the  land  or  water) : 
But  here  our  authors  make  a  doubt. 
Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stout: 
Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other. 
But,  howsoever  they  make  a  [xither. 
The  difference  was  so  small,  his  brain 
Outweighed  his  rage  but  half  a  grain ; 
Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool. 
That  knaves  do  work  with,  caird  a  fooL 
For  't  has  been  held  by  many,  that 
As  Montaigne,  playing  with  his  cat, 
Complains  she  thought  him  but  an  ass. 
Much  more  s!ke  would  sir  Hudibras : 
(For  that's  the  name  our  valiant  knight 
To  all  his  challenges  did  write.) 
But  they're  mistaken  very  much  j 
Tis  plain  enough  he  was  no  such. 
We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 
H'  was  very  shy  of  usiug  it, 
As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out. 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about. 
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Unless  on  holy^days,  or  90, 
As  men  their  best  apparel  do. 
Beside,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak ; 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile^ 
Than  to  a  blackbird  *ti8  to  whistle : 
Being  rich  in  both,  he  n^ver  scanted 
His  bounty  unto  such  as  wanted ; 
But  much  of  either  would  afford 
To  many  that  had  not  one  word. 
For  Hebrew  roots,  although  theyVe  found 
To  flourish  most  in  barren  ground. 
He  had  such  plenty,  as  sufficed 
To  make  some  think  him  circumcisM ; 
And  truly  so  he  was,  perhaps. 
Not  as  a  proselyte,  but  for  claps. 
He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skilPd  in  analytic ; 
He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-uest  side; 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute. 
Confute,  change  hands,  aud  still  confute : 
He'd  undertake  to  prove,  by  force 
Of  argument,  a  man's  no  horse''; 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl. 
And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl ; 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice, 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 
And  pay  with  ratiocination : 
All  this  by  syllogism,  true 
In  mood  and  iigure,  he  would  do. 
For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope ; 
And  when  he  happen'd  to  break  off 
I'  th'  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cou^h, 
'H*  had  hard  words  ready  to  show  why. 
And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by ; 
F.lse,  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke, 
Vou'd  think  he  talk'd  like  other  folk ; 
For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  -his  tools. 
But,  when  he  plcas'd  to  show 't,  his  speech. 
In  loftiness  of  sound,  was  rich ; 
A  Babylonish  dialect, 
Which  learned  pedants  much  affect ; 
It  was  a  party-colour*d  dress 
Of  patch'd  and  py-ball'd  languages ; 
Twas  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 
Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin ; 
It  had  an  old  promiscuous  tone. 
As  if  h'  had  tsdk'd  three  parts  in  one ; 
Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble, 
Th'  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel, 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 
This  he  as  volubly  would  vent, 
As  if  his  stock  would  ne'er  be  spent : 
And  truly,  to  support  that  charge, 
He  had  supplies  as  %'ast  and  large ; 
For  he  could  coin  or  counterfeit 
New  words,  with  little  or  no  wit; 
Words  so  debas'd  and  hard,  no  stone 
Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on ; 
And  when  with  hasty  noise  he  spoke  'em, 
The  ignorant  for  current  took  'em ; 
That  had  the  orator,  who  once 
Did  fill  his  mouth  with  pebble-stones 
When  he  harangi.ed,  but  known  his  phrase, 
Me  would  have  us*d  no  other  wayi. 


In  mathematics  he  was  greater 
Than  Tycho  Brahe  or  £rra  Pater4; 
For  he,  by  geometric  scale, 
Could  take  tlie  size  of  pots  of  ale ; 
Resolve,  by  sines  and  tangents,  strait. 
If  bread  or  butter  wanted  weight ; 
And  wisely  tell,  what  hour  o'th'  day 
The  clock  does  strike,  by  algebra. 
Beside,  he  was  a  shrewd  philosopher. 
And  had  read  every  text  and  gloss  over; 
Whate'er  the  crabbed'st  autlM>r  hath. 
He  understood  b'  implicit  faith : 
Whatever  sceptic  could  inquire  for. 
For  every  why  he  had  a  wherefore  j 
Knew  more  than  forty  of  them  do. 
As  far  as  words  and  terms  could  go  ; 
All  which  he  understood  by  rote. 
And,  as  occasion  serv'd,  would  quote  ; 
No  matter  whether  right  or  wrong. 
They  might  be  either  said  or  sung. 
His  notions  fitted  things  so  well. 
That  which  was  which  he  could  not  tdl ; 
But  oftentimes  mistook  the  one 
For  th'  other,  as  great  clerks  have  done. 
He  could  reduce  all  things  to  acts, 


And  knew  their  natui-es  by  abstracts ; 

Where  entity  and  quiddity. 

The  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies,  fly ; 

Where  truth  in  person  does  appear, 

like  words  congeal'd  in  northern  air. 

He  knew  what's  what,  and  that's  as  bi^ 

As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly : 

In  school-divinity  as  able. 

As  he  that  hight  Irrefragable  > ; 

A  second  Thomas  ^,  or,  at  once 

To  name  them  all,  another  Dunce  7 : 

4  An  eminent  Danish  mathematician;  and  Wil« 
liam  Lilly,  the  famous  astrologer  of  those  times, 

'  Alexander  Hales,  so  called;  he  was  an  English- 
man, bom  in  Gloucestershire,  and  flourished  about 
the  year  1236,  at  the  time  when  what  was  called 
school-divinity  was  much  in  vogue;  in  which 
science  he  was  so  deeply  read,  that  he  was  caDed 
Doctor  Irrefragabilit,  that  is,  the  hwrndbU  dbdor, 
whose  arguments  could  not  be  resisted. 

^  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  Dominican  friar,  was 
bom  in  1224,  studied  at  Cologne  and  at  Puis. 
He  new-modelled  the  school-divinity,  and  was 
therefore  called  the  Angelic  Doctor^  and  EagU  of 
divines.  The  most  illustrious  persons  of  his  time 
were  ambitious  of  his  friendship,  and  put  a  high 
value  on  his  merits,  so  that  they  oflfered  hSn 
bishoprics,  which  he  refused  with  as  much  ardour 
as  others  seek  after  them.  He  died  in  the  fiftieUi 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  canonized  by  pope  John 
XXII.  V/e  have  his  works  in  eighteen  v^umet, 
several  times  printed. 

7  Juhannus  Dunscotus  was  a  very  learned  man, 
who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  and  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  l^gl»A 
and  Scots  strive  which  of  them  shall  have  the  ho- 
nour of  his  birth.  The  English  say  he  was  bom 
in  Northumberland ;  the  Scots  allege  he  was  bom 
at  Dunse  in  the  Merse,  the  neighbouring  county  to 
Northumberland,  and  hence  was  called  Ihtfucohu  .* 
Moreri,  Buchanan,  and  other  Scotch  historians, 
are  of  this  opinion.  He  died  at  Cologne,  Nofr.  ft, 
1308. 
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Profemad  in  all  the  Nominal 

And  Real  wayt  beyond  them  all  *: 

For  he  a  rope  of  sand  could  twist 

Am  toogh  as  learned  Sorbonist, 

And  weave  fine  cobwebs,  fit  for  scull 

Tbat^s  empty  when  the  Moon  is  full : 

finch  as  take  lodgings  in  a  head 

Thaf  s  to  be  let  unfuniished. 

He  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice, 

And  after  solve  them  in  a  t|ice  ; 

As  if  Divinity  had  catch'd 

The  itch,  on  purpose  to  be  scratcVd ; 

Or,  tike  a  mountebank,  did  wound 

And  stab  herself  with  doubts  profound. 

Only  to  show  with  how  small  pain 

The  sores  of  Faith  are  cur*d  again ; 

Although  by  woful  proof  we  find 

Hiey  always  leave  a  scar  behind. 

He  knew  the  seat  of  Paradise, 

Gould  tell  in  what  degree  it  lies. 

And,  as  be  was  disposed,  could  prore  it 

Below  the  Moon,  or  else  above  it ; 

What  Adam  dreamt  of,  when  his  bride 

Came  from  her  closet  in  his  side ; 

Hlietber  the  Devil  tempted  hqr 

By  a  Higb-Dutdi  interpreter; 

If  either  of  them  had  a  navel : 

Who  first  made  music  malleable ; 

Whether  the  Serpent,  at  the  Fall, 

Had  cloven  feet,  or  none  at  all : 

An  this,  without  a  gloss  or  comment. 

He  could  unriddle  in  a  moment, 

in  proper  terms,  such  as  men  smatter 

When  they  throw  out  and  miss  the  matter. 

For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 
To  match  his  leaning  and  hu  wit : 
Twas  presbjrterian  true  blue ; 
For  he  was  of  that  stubbon  crew 
Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  church  militant ; 
Such  as  do  build  their  foith  upon 
The  holy  teat  of  pike  and  gun ; 
Decide  all  oontroversies  by 
b&nible  actiltery ; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox. 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks; 
CaSi  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 
A  godly,  thoroogh  reformation, 
WUcfa  always  must  be  carry'd  on. 
And  ftill  be  doing,  never  done ; 
As  if  rdigion  were  intended 
For  nothmjg  else  hot  to  be  mended : 
A  sect  whoae  diief  devotion  lies 
la  odd  pcrnene  antipathies  j 
In  fidUng  ont  with  that  or  this. 
And  fintto^  nmewhat  still  amiss ; 
More  peavoh,  cross,  and  splenetic. 
Than  dog  distract,  or  monkey  sick ; 
That  with  more  care  keep  holy-day 
The  wrong,  than  otfaen  the  rig^t  way ; 
Compoand  for  sins  they  are  niclm*d  to, 
By  dMnadog  those  they  have  no  mind  to : 
Stin  so  perverse  and  opposite. 
As  if  they  wonhipp^d  God  for  spite : 


*  OnlSelmBS  Oocham  was  fother  of  the  Nominals, 
and  Johannes  Donlcotos  of  the  Reals.  These  two 
Kaes  not  in  the  tvwflnt  editions  of  1664,  but  added 
inl674w 
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The  self-same  thing  they  win  abhor 

One  way,  and  long  another  for : 

Free-will  they  one  way  disavow, 

Another,  nothing  else  allow : 

All  piety  consists  therein 

In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin: 

Rather  than  fail,  they  will  defy 

That  which  they  love  most  tenderly ; 

Quarrel  with  minced  pies,  and  disparage 

Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-porridge ; 

Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose. 

And  blaspheme  custard  through  the  nose. 

Th*  apostles  of  this  fierce  religion. 

Like  Mahomet's,  were  ass  and  widgeon, 

To  whom  our  knight,  by  fast  instinct 

Of  wit  and  temper,  was  so  linkt. 

As  if  hjrpocrisy  and  nonsense 

Had  got  th'  advowson  of  his  conscience. 

Thus  was  he  gifted  and  accouter'd. 
We  mean  on  th*  inside,  not  the  outward ; 
That  next  of  all  we  shall  discuss ; 
Then  listen,  sirs,  it  follows  thus. 
His  tawny  beard  was  th'  equal  grace 
Both  of  his  wisdom  und  his  face ; 
In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 
A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile ; 
The  upper  part  whereof  was  whey, 
The  nether  orange,  mixM  with  grey. 
This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 
The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns  ; 
With  gririy  type  did  represent 
Declining  agpe  of  government ;, 
And  tell,  with  hieroglyphic  spade, 
Its  own  grave  and  the  state's  were  made : 
Like  Samson's  heart-breakers,  it  grew 
In  time  to  make  a  nation  rue ; 
Though  it  contributed  its  own  fall, 
To  wait  upon  the  public  downfall  t 
It  was  monastic,  and  did  grow 
In  holy  orders  by  strict  vow  ; 
Of  rule  as  sullen  and  severe, 
As  that  of  rigid  Cordeliere : 
Twas  bound  to  suffer  persecution. 
And  martyrdom,  with  resolution ; 
T  oppose  itself  against  the  hate 
And  vengeaoce  of  th'  incensed  state. 
In  whose  defiance  it  was  worn. 
Still  ready  to  be  pull'd  and  torn. 
With  red-hot  irons  to  be  tortur'd, 
ReviPd,  and  spit  upon,  and  martyr'd ; 
Maugre  all  which  'twas  to  stand  fast 
As  long  as  monarchy  should  last ; 
But  when  the  stato  should  hap  to  reel, 
Twas  to  submit  to  fatal  steel, 
And  fall,  as  it  was  consecrate, 
A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state, 
A\liose  thread  of  life  the  Fatal  Sisters 
Did  twist  together  with  its  whiskers, 
And  twine  so  close,  that  Time  should  never, 
In  life  or  death,  their  fortunes  sever, 
But  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 
Both  down  togetiier  at  a  blow. 

So  learned  Taliacotius?,  from 
The  brawiiy  part  of  porter's  bum, 

9  Gasper  Taliacotius  was  bom  at  Bononia,  A.  D 
1553,  and  was  professor  of  physic  and  sur^ec^ 
there.     He  died  1  o99.     His  statue  btatv^  va  VX\^ 
anatomy  theatre,  holding  a  tKose  \tv  \Xs  Yiaw«\.    \\^ 
wrote  a  treatise  in  Latin  caVVed  C\uTUT^vaL  ^iAa.,  \si 
H 
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Cut  rapplemental  notes,  which 
Would  last  as  long  as  parent  bredch. 
But  when  the  date  of  Nock  was  out. 
Off  dropt  the  S3rmpathetic  snout. 
His  back,  or  rather  burthen,  showM 
Am  if  it  stoop'd  with  its  own  load : 
For  as  .£neas  bore  his  sire 
Upon  \m  shoulders  through  the  fire^ 
Our  knight  did  bear  no  less  a  pack 
Of  his  own  buttocks  on  his  back ; 
Which  now  had  almost  got  the  upper- 
Hand  of  his  head  for  want  of  crupper: 
To  poise  this  equally,  he  bore 
A  paunch  of  the  same  bulk  before. 
Which  still  he  had  a  special  care 
To  keep  well  cramm'd  with  thrifty  fore; 
As  white-pot,  )mtter-miik,  and  curds^ 
Such  as  a  country-house  a£R>rds ; 
With  other  victual,  which  anon 
We  forther  shall  dilate  upon. 
When  of  his  hose  we  come  to  treat. 
The  cupboard  where  he  kept  his  meat 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff. 
And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel-proof, 
Whereby  'twas  6tter  for  his  use. 
Who  fear*d  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen. 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  BuUen; 
To  old  king  Harry  so  well  known. 
Some  writers  held  they  were  his  own : 
Through  they  were  lin*d  with  many  a  piece 
Of  ammunition  bread  and  cheese. 
And  fot  black  puddings,  proper  food 
For  warriors.that  delight  in  blood :  . 
For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 
To  carry  vittle  in  his  hose. 
That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 
The  ammunition  to  surprise; 
And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 
The  one  or  t'  other  magazine, 
They  stoutly  in  defence  on't  stood. 
And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  blood. 
And  till  th'  were  storm*d  and  beaten  out,  , 

Ne'er  left  the  fortifyM  redoubt : 
And  though  knights-errant,  as  some  think, 
Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  drink. 
Because  when  thorough  deserts  vast, 
And  regions  desolate,  they  past. 
Where  belly-timber  above  ground. 
Or  under,  was  not  to  be  found. 
Unless  they  grazM,  there*s  not  one  word 
Of  their  provision  on  record  : 
Which  made  some  confidently  write, 
They  had  no  stomachs  but  to  fight 
Tis  false ;  for  Arthur  wore  in  hall    • 
Round  table  like  a  farthingal. 
On  which,  with  shirt  pulPd  out  behind. 
And  eke  before,  hii  good  knights  din'd; 
Though  'twas  no  table  some  suppose, 
But  a  huge  pair  of  round  trunk  hose, 
In  which  he  carry'd  as  muph  meat 
As  he  and  all  the  knights  could  eat. 
When,  laying  by  their  swords  and  truncheons. 
They  took  their  breakfasts,  or  their  nuocheons. 
But  let  that  pass  at  present,  lest 
We  should  forget  where  we  digrest, 

which  he  teaches  the  art  of  ingrafting  noses,  ears, 
JJ/^,  Sec,  with  theproperinstniments  and  bondages. 
73Ur  book  basptjued  through  two  editions. 


As  learned  authors  use;  to  whooi 
We  leave  it,  and  to  th*  purpose  oom^ 

His  puissant  sword  unto  his  side. 
Near  his  undaunted  heart,  was  ty*d. 
With  basket-hilt  that  would  hold  broCh,, 
And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both  ; 
In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets 
To  shoot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  pulletSi 
To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  grutch. 
He  ne'er  gave  quarter  to  any  such. 
Hie  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty. 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  fustgr. 
And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 
Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack : 
The  peaceful  scabbard,  where  it  dwett^ 
The  rancour  of  i^  edge  had  felt ; 
For  of  the  lower  end  t«o  handful 
It  had  devoured,  'twas  so  manful. 
And  so  much  scom'd  to  lurk  in  case. 
As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  face. 
In  many  desperate  attempts 
Of  warrants,  exigents,  cont^^mpts. 
It  had  appeared  with  courage  bolder 
Than  serjeant  Bum  invading  shoulder  f 
Oft  bad  it  ta'en  possession. 
And  prisoners  too^  or  made  them  run. 

This  sword  a  dagger  had,  his  page. 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age. 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so, 
As  dwarfs  upon  knights-errant  do  : 
It  was  a  serviceable  dudgeon. 
Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging: 
When  it  had  stabb'd  or  broke  a  head. 
It  would  scrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bi«ad  i 
Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse-trap,  'twould  not  care : 
Twould  make  clean  shoes,  and  in  the  eaitk 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth : 
It  had  been  'prentice  to  a  brewer. 
Where  this  and  more  it  did  endiure. 
But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 
Have  lately  done  oh  the  same  score. 

In  th'  holsters,  at  his  saddle-bow, 
Two  aged  pistols  he  did  stow. 
Among  the  surplus  of  such  meat 
As  in  his  hose  be  could  not  get : 
These  would  inveigle  rats  with  th'  scen^ 
To  forage  when  the  cocks  were  bent. 
And  sometimes  catch  them  with  a  snap^ 
As  cleverly  as  th'  ablest  trap : 
They  were  upon  hard  duty  still. 
And  every  night  stood  centinel. 
To  guard  the  magazine  i'th'  hose 

two-legg'd  and  from  four-le^d  foes. 
us  clad  and  fortify'd,  sir  Knight, 
peaceful  home,  set  forth  to  fight 
But  first  with  nimble  active  force 
He  got  on  th'  outside  of  his  horse: 
For  having  but  one  stirrup  ty'd 
T*  his  saddle  on  the  further  side. 
It  was  so  short,  h'  had  much  ado 
To  reach  it  with  his  desperate  toe;    ^ 
But  after  many  strains  and  heaves. 
He  got  up  to  the  saddle-eaves. 
From  whence  he  vaulted  into  th'  seat 
With  so  much  vigour,  strength,  and  heat. 
That  he  had  almost  tumbled  over 
With  his  own  weight,  but  did  recover, 
By  laying  hold  on  tail  and  mane, 
VAiicYk  ottYkt  ua'd  instead  of  rein. 
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>w  we  talk  of  mounthig  steed, 
e  further  do  proceed, 
ehoTe  Oft  to  lay  temething 
winch  bore  our  Taliaot  bumkin. 
It  was  sturdy,  large,  and  tall, 
»uth  of  meal,  and  eyes  of  wall ; 
lay  eye,  for  h'  had  but  one, 
agree,  .though  some  say  none, 
rdl  stayed,  and  in  his  gait 
1  a  grave,  majestic  state ; 
or  switch  no  more  he  skipt, 
ed  pace,  than  Spaniard  whipt ; 
so  fiery,  he  would  bound, 
^ev*d  to  touch  the  ground : 
iar's  horse,  who,  as  ftune  goes, 
IS  upon  his  feet  and  toe^ 
by  half  so  tender  hodft, 
upon  the  ground  so  soft ; 
lat  beast  would  kneel  and  stoop 
rite)  to  take  his  rider  up ; 
iras's  ('tis  well  known) 
iien  do  to  set  him  down, 
not  need  to  say  what  lack 
tr  was  upon  his  back ; 
was  hidden  under  pad,  ^ 

ch  of  knight  galPd  full  as  bad :     . 
ting  ribs  on  both  sides  showM 
ows  he  himself  had  plough*d ; 
meath  the  skirt  of  pannel, 
ery  two  there  was  a  channel. 
$ling  tail  hung  in  the  dirt, 
I  his  rider  he  would  flirt, 
is  tender  side  he  prickt 
I'd  heel,  or  with  unarm'd,  Idckt  t 
bras  wore  but  one  spur, 
knowing  could  he  stir 
!  trotxxie  side  of's  horse, 
r  would  not  hang  an  arse. 
re  he  had  whose  name  was  Ralph  **, 
h'  adventure  went  his  half, 
rriters,  for  more  stately  tone, 
im  Ralpho,  'tis  all  one ; 
ti  we  can,  with  metre  safe, 
1  him  so ;  if  not,  plain  Ralph ; 
ne  the  rudder  is  of  verses, 
ch,  like  ships,  they  steer  their  courses.) 
stock  of  wit  and  vislour 
aid  in,  by  birth  a  tailor, 
ity  Tyrian  queen,  that  gain'd 
lie  shreds  a  tract  of  land, 
i  it,  with  a  castle  fair, 
eat  ancestor,  her  heir; 
1  descended  cross-legg'd  knights, 
r  their  fidth  and  warlike  fights 
he  bloody  Cannibal, 
ley  destroyM  both  great  and  small 
dy  squire,  he  had,  as  well 
Od  Trojan  knight,  seen  Hell, 
a  counterfeited  pass   ' 
1  bough,  but  true  gold>lace : 

Roger  UEstrange  (Key  to  Hudibras)  says, 
Mts  squn«  was  one  Isaac  Robinson,  a  zea- 
her  in  Moorfields,  who  was  always  con- 
ome  new  querpo  cut  in  church-govem- 
it,  in  a  Key  at  the  end  of  a  burlesque 
Mr.  Butter's,  1706,  in  fialio,  p.  12,  it  is 
**  That  Hudibras's  squire  was  one  Pem- 
br,  and  one  of  the  Committee  of  SC" 
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His  knowledge  was  not  far  behind 

The  knight's,  but  of  another  kind. 

And  he  another  way  came  by't ; 

Some  call  it  gifts,  and  some  new-light  ( 

A  liberal  art,  that  costs  no  pains 

Of  study,  industry,  or  brains. 

His  wit  was  sent  him  fox  a  token. 

But  in  the  carriage  crack'd  and  broken ; 

Like  commendation  nine-pence  crookt 

With—"  To  and  from  my  love"— it  lookt 

He  ne'er  consider'd  it,  as  loth 

To  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth. 

And  very  wisely  would  lay  forth 

No  more,  upon  it  than  'twas  worth ; 

But,  as  he  got  it  freely,  so 

He  spent  it  (rank  and  freely  too : 

For  saints  themselves  will  sometimes  be, 

Of  gifts  that  cost  them  nothing,  free. 

By  means  of  this,  with  hem  and  cough, 

Prolongers  to  e&lighten'd  8tu£P, 

He  could  deep  mysteries  unriddle. 

As  easily  as  thread  a  needle : 

For  as  of  vagabonds  we  say. 

That  they  are  ne'er  beside  their  way, 

Whate'er  men  speak  by  this  new-light. 

Still  they  are  sure  to  be  i'th'  right. 

Tis  a  dark-|aptem  of  the  spirit. 

Which  none  see  by  but  those  that  bear  it; 

A  light  that  |alls  down  from  on  high, 

For  spiritual  trades  to  cozen  by  $ 

An  igmgfatuutf  that  bewitehes. 

And  leads  men  into  pools  and  ditohes. 

To  make  them  dip  themselves,  and  sound 

For  Christendom  in  dirty  pond ; 

To  dive,  like  wild-fowl,  for  salvation, 

And  fish  to  catoh  regeneration. 

lliis  light  inspires  and  plajrs  upon 

The  nose  of  saint,  like  bagpipe  drone. 

And  speaks,  through  hollow  empty  soul, 

As  through  a  trunk,  or  whispering-hole. 

Such  language,  as  no  mortal  ear 

But  8pirit*al  eaves-droppers  can  hear : 

So  Phcebns,  or  some  friendly  Muse, 

Into  small  poets  song  infuse. 

Which  they  at  second-hand  rehearse. 

Through  reed  or  bagpipe,  verse  for  verse* 

Thus  Ralph  became  infallible 
As  three  or  four-legg'd  oracle. 
The  ancient  cup,  or  modem  chair ; 
Spoke  truth  point  blank,  though  unaware. 

For  mystic  learning,  wondrous  able 
In  magic,  talisman,  tmd  cabal. 
Whose  primitive  tradition  reaches 
As  far  as  Adam's  first  green  breeches  ; 
Deep-sighted  in  intelligences, 
Ideas,  atoms,  influences ; 
And  much  of  Terra  Incognita^ 
Th'  intelTigible  world,  could  say  ; 
A  deep  occult  philosopher, 
As  learn'd  as  the  wild  Irish  are. 
Or  sir  Agrippa,  for  profoimd 
And  solid  lying  ipuch  r6nown'd : 
He  Anthroposophus,  and  Floud, 
And  Jacob  Behmen,  understood ; 
Knew  many  an  amulet  and  charm. 
That  would  do  neither  good  nor  harm  \ 
In  Rosicrucitfn  lore  as  learned. 
As  ha  that  Fere  adtptus  earned : 
He  understood  the  speech  of  YAidi 
A»  well,  as  they  theauselvei^  ^ot4i*. 
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Could  telt  what  subtlest  parrots  mean, 

That  speak  and  think  contrary  clean; 

What  member  'tis  of  whom  they  ti^lk 

When  they  cry  "  Rope,"  and  «*  Walk,  knave,  wAlk." 

HeM  extract  numbers  out  of  matter, 
And  keep  them  in  a  glass,  like  water. 
Of  sovereign  power  to  make  men  wise ; 
For,  dropt  in  blear  thick-sighted  eyes, 
They*d  make  them  see  in  darkest  nighty 

like  owls,  though  purblind  in  the  light. 

By  help  of  these  (as  he  prafest) 

He  had  First  Matter  seen  undrest: 

He  took  her  naked,  all  alone. 

Before  one  rag  of  form  was  on. 

The  Chaos,  too,  he  had  descry'd, 

And  seen  quite  through,  or  else  he  ly*d; 

Not  that  of  Pasteboard,  which  men  shew 

For  groats,  at  fkir  of  BartboPmew ; 
.  But  its  gn^eat  grandsire,  first  o*  fh*  name, 

Whence  that  and  Reformation  came. 

Both  cousin-germans,  and  right  able 

T*  inveigle  and  draw  in  the  rabble : 

But  Reformation  was,  some  say, 

O*  th'  younger  house  to  Puppet-play. 

He  could  foretel  whatsoever  was 

By  consequence  to  come  to  pass : 

As  de^th  of  great  men,  alterations. 

Diseases,  battles,  inundations : 

All  this  without  th'  eclipse  of  th'  Sun, 

Or  dreadful  comet,  he  hath  done 

By  inward  light,  a  way  as  good, 

And  easy  to  be  understood : 

But  with  more  lucky  hit  than  those 

That  use  to  make  the  stars  depose. 

Like  Knights  o'  th'  Post,  and  falsely  charge 

Upon  themselves  what  others  forge ; 

As  if  they  were  consenting  to 

AM  mischiefs  in  the  world  men  do : 

Or,  like  the  Devil,  did  tempt  and  sway  'em 

To  rogueries,  and  then  betray  'em. 

They'll  search  a  planet's  house,  to  know 

Who  broke  and  robb'd  a  house  below; 

Examine  Venus,  and  the  Moon, 

Who  stole  a  thimble  or  a  spoon ; 

And  though  they  nothing  will  confess, 

Yet  by  their  very  looks  can  guess. 

And  tell  what  guilty  aspect  bodes, 

Who  stole,  and  who  receiv'd  the  goods : 

They'll  question  Mars,  and,  by  his  look, . 

Detect  who  'twas  that  nimm'd  a  cloke ; 

Make  Mercury  confess,  and  'peach 

Those  thieves  which  he  himself  did  teach. 

They'll  find,  i'  th'  physiojifnomies 

O'  th'  planets,  all  men's  destinies ; 

like  him  that  took  the  doctor's  bill, 

And  swallow'd  it  instead  o'  th'  pill^ 

Cast  the  nativity  o'  th'  question, 

And  from  positions  to  be  guest  on. 

As  sure  as  if  they  knew  the  moment 

Of  Native's  birth,  tell  what  will  come  on't. 

They'll  feel  the  pulses  of  the  stars. 

To  find  out  agues,  coughs,  eatarrhs. 

And  tell  what  crisis  does  divine 

The  rot  in  sheep,  or  mange  in  swine ; 

In  men,  what  gives  or  cures  the  itch, 

What  makes  them  cuckolds,  poor  or  rich ; 

What  gains  or  loses,  hangs  or  saves; 

What  makeg  mea  ^pat,  what  fools  or  knaves : 
Jfut  not  what  wise,  for  only  'f  those 
7»*  Ftan  (tbey  my)  cgnnot  dispose. 


No  more  than  can  the  astrologians: 

There  they  say  right,  and  Hke  true  T^flytt^ 

This  Ralpho  knew,  and  therefore  took 
The  other  course,  of  which  we  spoke. 

Thus  Wks  th'  accomplish'd  siquire  endued 
With  gifts  and  knowledge  perilous  shriewd : 
Never  did  trusty  squire  with  knight. 
Or  knight  with  squire,  e'er  jump  more  right 
Their  arms  and  equipage  did  fit. 
As  well  as  virtues,  parts,  and  wit: 
Their  valours,  too,  were  of  a  rate. 
And  out  they  sally'd  at  the  gate. 
Few  miles  on  horseback  had  they  jogged 
But  Fortune  unto  them  tum'd  dogged  ; 
For  they  a  sad  adventure  met. 
Of  which  anon  we  mean  to  treat : 
But  ere  we  venture  to  unfold 
Achievements  so  resolv'd  and  bold. 
We  should,  as  learned  poets  use. 
Invoke  th'  assistance  of  some  Muse; 
However  critics  count  it  sillier 
Than  jugglers  talking  to  familiar ; 
We  think  'tis  no  great  matter  which« 
They're  all  alike,  yet  we  shall  pitch 
On  one  that  fits  our  purpose  most. 
Whom  therefore  thus  do  we  accost. 

'*  Thou  that  with  ale,  or  viler  liquors. 
Didst  inspire  Withers,  Pryn,  and  Vickans, 
And  force  them,  though  it  was  m  spite 
Of  Nature,  and  their  stars,  to  write  ; 
Who,  (as  we  find  in  sullen  writs, 
And  cross-g^rain'd  works  of  modern  wits,) 
With  vanity,  opinion,  want. 
The  wonder  of  the  ignorant. 
The  praises  of  the  author,  penn'd 
B'  himself,  or  wit-insuring  friend; 
The  itch  of  picture  in  the  front. 
With  bays  and  wicked  rhyme  upon  t,     • 
All  that  is  left  o'  th'  Forked  hill 
To  make  men  scribble  without  skill; 
Canst  make  a  poet,  spite  of  Fate, 
And  teach  all  people  to  translate, 
Though  out  of  languages  in  which 
They  understand  no  part  of  speech  ; 
Assist  me  but  this  once,  I  'mplore. 
And  I  shall  trouble  thee  no  more." 

In  western  clime  there  is  a  town  >*, 
To  those  that  dwell  therein  well  known. 
Therefore  there  needs  no  more  be  said  hcrc^ 
We  unto  them  refer  our  reader; 
For  brevity  is  very  good, 
When  w'  are,  or  are  not  understood. 
To  this  town  people  did  repair 
On  days  of  market  or  of  fkir. 
And  to  crack'd  fiddle  and  hoarse  tabor. 
In  merriment  did  drudge  and  labour : 
But  now  a  sport  more  formidable 
Had  rak'd  together  village  rabble ; 
'Twas  an  old  way  of  recreating. 
Which  learned  butchers  call  boir-baiting ; 
A  bold  adventurous  exercise. 
With  ancient  heroes  in  high  prize ; 
For  authors  do  affirm  it  came 
From  Isthmian  or  Nemsean  game ; 
Others  derive  it  from  the  Bcsar 
That's  fix'd  in  northern  hemisphere. 


■■  Brentford,  which  is  eight  miles  w^  fttii 
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Aod  fMmd  ■bant  Um  pole  does  make 

A  circle,  like  a  bear  at  stake, 

Tbat  at  the  chain's  end  wheels  about. 

And  overtums  the  rabble-rout : 

For  after  solemn  proclamation 

In  the  bear's  name,  (as  is  the  fashion 

According  to  the  law  of  arms, 

To  keep  men  from  inglorioiis  hanna) 

That  none  presume  to  come  so  near 

As  forty  foot  of  stake  of  bear. 

If  any  yet  be  so  fool-hardy, 

T*  expose  themselves  to  vain  jeopardy, 

If  th^  come  wounded  off,  and  lame. 

Mo  lKmour*s  g;ot  by  such  a  maim. 

Although  the  bear  gain  much,  bdng  bound 

In  honour  to  make  good  his  ground 

When  he's  engag'd,  and  takes  no  notice^ 

If  any  press  upon  him,  who  tis. 

But  lets  them  know,  at  their  own  cost. 

That  he  intends  to  keep  his  post 

This  to  prevent,  and  odier  harms. 

Which  always  wait  on  foats  of  arm% 

(FSor  in  th^  hunry  of  a  fray 

lis  hard  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way;) 

Thither  the  knight  his  course  did  steer. 

To  keep  the  peace  'twixt  dog  and -bear, 

As  he  believ'd  h'  was  bound  to  do 

In  conscience  and  coamii^fHon  too; 

And  therefore  thus  bespoke  the  squire : 

"  We,  that  are  wisely  mounted  higher 
Than  constables  in  curule  wit. 
When  on  tribunal  bench  we  sit. 
Like  speculators  should  foresee, 
From  Pharos  of  authority. 
Portended  mischiefe  farther  than 
Low  Proletarian  tything-men ; 
And  therefore,  bong  inform'd  by  bruit 
That  dog  and  bear  are  to  dispute. 
For  so  of  late  men  fighting  name. 
Because  they  often  prove  the  same, 
(For  where  the  first  does  hap  to  be. 
The  last  does  ccinddere) 
IbtaiUtim  in  nolnt^  have  thought  good 
To  save  th'  eaqpense  of  Christian  blood. 
And  try  if  we,  by  mediation 
Of  treaty  and  accommodation. 
Can  end  the  quarrel,  and  compose 
The  bloody  duel  without  blows. 
Are  not  our  liberties,  our  lives. 
The  laws,  religion,  and  our  wives. 
Enough  at  once  to  lie  at  stake 
For  covenant  and  the  cause's  sake  ? 
But  in  that  quarrel  dogs  and  bears. 
As  well  as  we,  must  venture  theirs  } 
This  feud,  by  Jesuits  invented. 
By  evil  counsel  is  fomented ; 
There  is  a  Machiavilian  plot, 
(Though  every  nare  olfoct  it  not) 
And  deep  design  in  *t  to  divide 
The  well-affe<!ted  that  confide. 
By  setting  brother  against  brother. 
To  claw  and  curry  one  another. 
Have  we  not  enemies  plut  tatis. 
That  cane  et  angue  pejus  hate  us  ? 
And  shall  we  turn  our  fEmgs  and  clawa 
Upon  our  own  selves  without  cause  ? 
That  some  occult  design  doth  lie 
In  bloody  cynarctomachy, 
..Is  piam  enough  to  him  that  knows 
"^Uow  sainti  iMd  brothen  by  the  nosei 
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I  wish  myself  a  pseudo-prophet, 

But  sure  some  mischief  will  come  of  it. 

Unless  by  providential  wit. 

Or  force,  we  avemmcate  it. 

For  what  design,  what  interest, 

Can  beast  have  to  encounter  beaft  ? 

They  fight  for  no  espoused  cause. 

Frail  privilege,  fundamental  laws. 

Nor  for  a  thorough  reformation. 

Nor  covenant  nor  protestation, 

Nor  liberty  of  consciences. 

Nor  lords  and  conunons'  ordinances; 

Nor  for  the  church,  nor  for  church-land^ 

To  get  them  in  their  own  no-hands ; 

Nor  evil  counsellors  to  bring 

To  justice,  that  seduce  the  king; 

Nor  for  the  worship  of  us  men. 

Though  we  have  done  as  much  for  them. 

Th'  Egyptians  worship'd  dogs,  and  for 

Their  faith  made  internecine  war. 

Others  ador'd  a  rat,  and  some 

For  that  churoh  sufier'd  martjrrdom. 

The  Indians  fought  for  the  truth 

Of  th'  elephant  and  monkey's  tooth : 

And  many,  to  defend  that  foith. 

Fought  it  out  mordkus  to  death ; 

But  no  beast  ever  was  so  slight. 

For  man,  as  for  his  God,  to  fight 

They  have  more  wit,  alas !  and  know 

Themselves  and  us  better  than  so : 

But  we,  who  only  do  infuse 

The  rage  in  them,  like  boute-feut^ 

'TIS  our  example  that  instils 

In  them  th'  infection  of  our  ills. 

For,  as  some  late  philosophers 

Have  well  observM,  beasts  that  converse 

With  man  take  after,  him,  as  hogs 

Get  pigs  all  th'  year,  land  bitehes  dogs. 

Just  so,  by  our  example,  cattle 

Learn  to  give  one  another  battle. 

We  read  in  Nero's  time,  the  heatheq. 

When  they  destroy'd  the  Christian  brethren, 

They  sewM  them  in  the  skins  of  bears. 

And  then  set  dogs  about  their  ears ; 

From  whence,  no  doubt,  th'  invention  came 

Of  this  lewd  antichristian  game  " 

To  this,  quoth  Ralpho,  "  Verily 
The  point  seems  very  plain  to  me : 
It  is  an  antichristian  game. 
Unlawful  both  in  thing  and  name. 
First,  for  the  name ;  the  word  bear-baiting 
Is  carnal,  and  of  man*s  creating ; 
For  certainly  there's  no  such  word 
In  all  the  scripture  on  record ; 
Therefore  unlawful,  and 'a  sin ; 
And  so  is  (secondly)  The  thing : 
A  vile  assembly  'tis,  tliat  can 
No  more  be  prov'd  by  scripture,  than 
Provincial,  classic,  national, 
Mere  human  creature-cobwebs  alL 
Thirdly,  It  is  idolatrous; 
For  when  men  run  a-whoring  thus 
With  their  inventions,  whatsoe'er 
The  thing  be,  whether  dog  or  bear, 
It  is  idolatrous  and  pagan. 
No  less  than  worshiping  of  Dagon^** 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "  I  smell  a  rat; 
Ralpho,  thou  dost  prevaricate : 
For  though  the  thesis  which  thou  lay'st 
Be  true  id  amussm,  af  thou  lay'st  ^ 
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(For  that  beaf-baitin^  should  appear 

Jure  dmno  lawfuUer 

Than  synods  are,  thou  dost  deny 

Totidem  verhis,  so  do  I) 

Yet  there*8  a  finllacy  in  this ; 

For  if  by  sly  komaosity 

1\usi$  pro  crepitUy  an  art 

Under  a  cough  to  slur  a  f— t, 

Thou  would  s(^histically  imply 

Both  are  unlawful,  I  deny." 

"  And  I,*'  quoth  Ralpho,  **  do  not  doubt 
But  bear-baiting  may  be  made  out. 
In  gospel-times,  as  lawful  as  is 
ProTincial  or  parochial  classis ;  ^ 

And  that  both  are  so  near  of  Idn, 
And  like  in  all,  as  well  as  sin. 
That,  put  them  in  a  bag,  and  shake  them, 
Yourself  o*  th*  sudden  would  mistake  them, 
And  not  know  which  is  which,  unless 
You  measure  by  their  wickedness ; 
For  'tis  not  hard  t'  imagine  whether 
O*  th'  two  is  worst,  though  I  name  neither." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  '*  Thou  ofier'st  much, 
But  art  not  able  to  keep  touch. 
Mira  de  lentCj  as  *tis  i'  th'  adage, 
Jd  est,  to  make  a  leek  a  cabbage ; 
Thou  wilt  at  beat  but  suck  a  bull, 
Or  shear  swine,  all  cry,  and  no  wool ; 
For  what  can  synods  have  at  all. 
With  bear  that's  analogical  ?  ' 

Or  what  relation  has  debating 
Of  church  affairs  with  bear-baiiting  ? 
A  just  comparison  still  is 
Of  things  ejusdem  generis : 
And  then  what  genus  rightly  doth 
Include  and  comprehend  them  both  ? 
If  animal,  both  of  us  may 
Ai  justly  pass  for  bears  as  thly ; 
For  we  are  animals  no  leas. 
Although  of  different  specieses. 
But  Ralpho,  this  is  no  fit  place. 
Nor  time,  to  argue  out  the  case : 
For  now  the  field  is  not  far  off. 
Where  we  must  give  the  world  a  proof 
Of  deeds,  not  wonls,  and  such  as  suit 
Another  manner  of  dispute : 
A  controversy  that  afibrds 
Actions  for  arguments,  not  words ; 
Which  we  must  manage  at  a  rate 
Of  prowess  and  conduct  adequate 
To  what  pur  place  and  fame  doth  promise, 
And  all  the  Godly  expect  from  us. 
Nor  shall  they  be  deceiVd,  unless 
We're  slurr'd  and  outed  by  success; 
Success,  the  marK  no  mortal  wit. 
Or  surest  hand,  pan  always  hit : 
For  whatsoe'er  we  perpetrate. 
We  do  but  row,  w'  are  steer'd  by  Fate, 
Which  in  success  oft  disinherits. 
For  spurious  causes,  noblest  merits. 
Great  actions  are  not  always  true  sons 
Of  great  and  mighty  resolutions ; 
Nor  do  the  bold'st  attempts  bring  forth 
Events  still  equal  to  their  worth ; 
But  sometimes  fail,  and  in  their  stead 
Fortune  and  cowardice  succeed. 
Yet  we  have  no  great  cause  to  doubt. 
Our  actions  still  have  borne  us  but; 
Which,  though  they're  known  to  be  so  ample, 
We  need  not  copy  from  example; 


We're  not  the  only  penoo  dvnt 
Attempt  this  province,  nor  the  firfL 
In  northern  clime  a  valorous  knight 
Did  whilom  kill  his  bear  in  fight. 
And  wound  a  fiddler :  we  have  both 
Of  these  the  objects  of  our  wroth. 
And  equal  fame  and  glory  fTon\ 
Th*  attempt,  or  victory  to  come. 
Tb  sung  there  is  a  valiant  Mamalnke^ 

In  foreign  land  yclep'd ; 

To  whom  we  have  been  oft  compar'd 

For  person,  parts,  address,  and  beard ; 

Both  equally  reputed  stout. 

And  in  the  same  cause  both  have  fiyoght{ 

He  oft  in  such  attempts  as  these 

Came  off  with  glory  and  success : 

Nor  will  we  fail  in  th'  execution. 

For  want  of  equal  resolutioo. 

Honour  is  like  a  widow,  won 

With  brisk  attempt  and  putting  oo ; 

With  entering  manfully,  and  urging. 

Not  slow  approaches,  like  a  virgiik" 

This  said,  as  erst  the  Ph^gian  knight. 
So  our's,  with  rusty  steel  did  smite 
His  Trojan  horse,  and  just  as  much 
He  mended  pace  upon  the  touch ; 
But  from  his  empty  stomach  groan'd. 
Just  as  that  hollow  beast  did  sound. 
And,  angry,  answer'd  from  behind, 
With  brandish'd  tail  and  blast  of  wiwl^ 
So  have  I  seen,  with  armed  heel, 
A  wight  bestride  a  G>mmonweal, 
While  still,  the  more  he  kick'd  sod  sparPdv 
The  less  the  sullen  jade  has  stirr'd. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  catalogue  and  character 
Of  th'  enemies  best  men  of  war, 
Whom,  in  a  bold  harangue,  the  knight 
Defies,  and  challenges  to  fight: 
H'  enlcounters  Talgol,  routs  the  bear, 
And  takes  the  fiddler  prisoner. 
Conveys  him  to  enchanted  castle. 
There  shuts  him  fast  in  wooden  BastiUb 


There  was  an  ancient  sage  philosopher^ 

That  bad  read  Alexander  Ross  over, 

And  swore  the  world,  as^he  could  prove. 

Was  made  of  fightin^^  and  of  love. 

Just  so  romances  are,  for  what  else 

Is  in  them  alt  but  love  and  battles  ? 

O'  th'  .first  of  these  w'  have  no  great  matter 

To  treat  of,  but  a  world  o'  the  latter, 

In  which  to  do  the  mjur'd  right, 

We  mean,  in  what  concerns  just  fight. 

Certes  our  authors  are  to  blame, 

For,  to  make  some  well-sounding  name 

A  pattern  fit  for  modem  knights 

To  copy  out  in  frays  and  fights, 

(Like  those  that  a  whole  street  do  raze^ 

To  build  a  palace  in  the  place,) 

They  never  care  how  many  others 

They  kill,  without  regard  of  mothers^ 


HUDIBRAS, 

ei,  or  diSdieD,  to  tttej  can 
ip  ipme  fieroe,  dead-doing  man, 
i*d  of  many  ingredient  valolm, 
:e  tde  manhood  of  nine  tailors : 
Id  Tartar,  when  be  spies 
that's  handsome,  valiant,  wise^ 
m  kill  him,  thinks  t'  inherit 
,  his  beauty,  and  bia  spirit : 
St  90  much  he  enjoy*d, 
nother  is  destroy'd : 
sn  a  gpant*s  slain  in  fight, 
>w*d  o'erthwart,  or  cleft  doimiighty 
leavy  case,  no  doubt, 
should  have  bis  brains  beat  oot» 
e  he*s  tall,  and  has  large  bones, 
kill  beavers  for  their  stones, 
for  our  part,  we  shall  tell 
ked  truth  of  what  befell, 
an  equal  fiwnd  to  both 
ight  and  bear,  but  more  to  troth, 
either  &ction  shall  take  part, 
e  to  each  his  due  desert, 
rer  coin  a  formal  Ke  on't, 
:e  the  knight  o*ercome  the  giant, 
ng  profest,  we've  hopes  enough, 
IT  go  on  where  we  left  oC 
rode,  but  authors  having  not 
in'd  whether  pace  or  trot,  ^ 

( to  say,  whether  toUutation, 
'  do  tenn't,  or  succussation) 
re  it,  and  go  on,  as  now 
i  they  did,  no  matter  how ; 
le,  from  subtle  hints,  have  got 
ions  light  it  was  a  trot 
that  pass :  they  now  begun 
*  their  living  engines  on : 
rhipp*d  tops  and  bandy'd  balls, 
med  bold,  are  animals ; 
s  they  affirm  to  be 
igines  made  by  geometry, 
re  invented  first  from  engines, 
in  Britains  were  from  penguins, 
hem  be,  and,  as  I  was  8a3ring, 
leir  live  engines*  ply'd,  not  stajring 
ley  reach'd  the  fatal  champaigpi 
th'  enemy  did  then  encamp  on ; 
e  Pharsalian  plain,  where  battle 
be  wag'd  'twixt  puissant  cattle 
rce  auxiliary  men, 
me  to  aid  their  brethren ; 
w  began  to  take  the  field, 
ht  from  ridge  of  steed  beheld, 
mr  modem  wits  behold, 
d  a  pick-back  on  the  old, 
arther  off,  much  further  he, 
m  his  aged  beast,  could  see ; 
sufficient  to  descry 
ures  of  the  enemy : 
nre  he  bids  the  squire  ride  further, 
ve  their  numbers  and  their  order, 
len  their  motions  he  had  known, 
it  know  how  to  fit  his  own. 
lile  he  stopp'd  his  willing  steed, 
imself  for  martial  deed : 
ids  of  metal  he  prepared, 
o  give  blows  or  to  ward ; 
;  and  steel,  both  of  great  force, 
d  for  better  or  for  worse. 
th-charg*d  pistols  he  did  fit  well. 
Hit  from  life-preserving  vittle. 
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These  being  prim'd,  with  force  he  labom'*d 
To  free's  swovd  fktxn  retentive  scabbaid; 
And  after  many  a  painful  pluck. 
From  rusty  durance  he  bail'd  tuck : 
Then  shook  himself,  to  see  that  prowess 
,  In  scabbard  of  his  arms  sat  loose ; 
And,  rais'd  upon  his  desperate  foot. 
On  stirrup-side  he  gaz'd  about, 
Portending  blood,  like  blazing  star. 
The  beacon  of  approachin|;  war. 
Ralpho  rode  on  with  no  less  speed 
Than  Hugo  in  the  forest  did ; 
But  far  more  in  returning  made; 
For  now  the  foe  he  had  survey'd, 
Rang'd,  as  to  him  they  did  appear. 
With  van,  main-battle,  wings,  and  rear, 
r  th'  head  of  aU  this  warlike  rabble, 
Crowdero  ■  maroh'd,  expert  and  able. 
Instead  of  trumpet  and  of  drum, 
That  makes  the  warrior's  stomach  come. 
Whose  noise  wheta  valour  sharp,  like  beer 
By  thunder  tum'd  to  vinegar, 
(For  if  a  trumpet  sound,  or  drum  beat. 
Who  has  not  a  month's  mind  to  combat  ?) 
A  squeaking  engfaie  he  apply'd 
Unto  his  neck,  on  north-east  side,* 
Just  where  the  hangman  does  dispose. 
To  special  friends,  the  knot  of  noose : 
For  'tis  great  grace,  when  statesmen  straight 
Dispatch  a  friend,  let  others  wait 
His  warped  ear  hung  o'er  the  stringy 
\lliich  was  but  souse  to  chitterlings  : 
For  guts,  some  write,  ere  they  are  soddei^ 
Are  fit  fbr  music  or  for  puddon ; 
I^rom  whence  men  borrow  every  kind 
Of  minstrelsy  by  string  or  wind. 
His  grisly  beard  was  long  and  thick,  ^ 

With  which  he  strung  his  fiddle-stick  { 
For  be  to  horse-tail  scom'd  to  owe 
For  what  on  his  own  chin  did  grow. 
I  Chiron,  the  four-legg'd  bard,  had  both 
A  beard  and  tail  of  his  own  growth ; 
And  yet  by  authors  'tis  averr'd. 
He  made  use  only  pf  his  beard. 
In  Staffordshire,  where  virtuous  worth 
Does  raise  the  minstrelsy,  not  birth. 
Where  bulls  do  choose  the  boldest  king 
And  ruler  o'er  the  men  of  string, 
(As  once  in  Persia,  'tis  said. 
Kings  were  proclaim'd  by  a  horse  that  ncigh'd,) 
He,  bravely  venturing  at  a  crown. 
By  chance  of  war  was  beaten  down. 
And  wounded  sore:  his  leg,  then  broke. 
Had  got  a  deputy  of  oak ; 
For  when  a  shin  in  fight  is  crept. 
The  knee  with  one  of  timber's  pn^ 
Estecm'd  more  honourable  than  Uie  other. 
And  takes  place,  though  the  younger  brother. 

Next  mareh'd  brave  Orsin  %  famous  for 
Wise  conduct,  and  success  in  war ; 
A  skilful  leadet,  stout,  severe, 
Xow  marshal  to  the  champion  bear. 
With  truncheon  tipp'd  with  iron  head. 
The  warrior  to  the  lists  he  led ; 
With  solemn  march,  an^  stately  pace. 
But  far  more  grave  and  solemn  face ; 

'  So  called  from  crotod,  a  fiddle. 

s  Joshua  Gosling,  who  kept  bears  at  Paflu  Gar- 
den in  Southwark. 
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CIntv  at  tl(e  empnror  of  Peg«, 

Or  Spanish  potentate,  don  Diego. 

This  leader  was  of  knowledge  great, 

Either  for  charge  or  ibr  retreat : 

He  knew  when  to  fell  on  pell-mell,  ^ 

Td  lall  back,  and  retreat  as  well. 

9o  lawyers,  lest  the  Bear  defendant, 

And  plaintiff  Dog,  should  make  an  end  on*t. 

Do  stave  and  tail  with  writs  of  error. 

Reverse  of  judgment,  and  demurrer. 

To  let  them  breathe  a  while,  and  then 

Cry  **  Whoop,"  and  set  them  on  agen. 

As  Romulus  a  wolf  did  rear. 

So  he  was  dry-nursM  by  a  bear. 

That  fed  him  with  the  pnrchas'd  prely 

Of  many  a  fierce  and  bloody  fray ; 

Bred  up,  where  discipline  most  rare  is. 

In  military  Garden  Paris : 

For  soldiers,  heretofore,  did  grow 

In  gardens  just  as  weeds  do  now, 

Until  some  splay-fbot  politicians 

T  Apollo  offered  up  petitions 

For  licensing  a  new  invention 

Tliey  'ad  found  out  of  an  antique  engine. 

To  root  out  all  the  weeds,  that  grow 

In  public  gardens,  at  a  blow. 

And  leave  th*  herbs  standing.    Quoth  sir  Sun, 

**  My  friends,  that  is  not  to  be  done." 

*'  Not  done !''  quoth Statesmta ;  **  yes,  an't  please 

When  'tis  once  known,  youMl  say  'tis  easy."     [ye, 

'*  Why  then  let's  know  it,"  quoth  Apollo: 

•*  We'll  beat  a  drum,  and  they'll  all  follow." 

<«  A  drum!"  quoth  Phoebus,  **  Troth  that's  tnie, 

A  pretty  invention,  quaint  and  new : 

But  though  of  voice  and  instrument 

We  are  th'  undoubted  president. 

We  such  loud  music  do  not  profess. 

The  Devil's  master  of  ths^t  office. 

Where  it  must  pass ;  if 't  be  a  drum. 

He'll  sign  it  with  C'Zfr.  Pari.  Dom,  Com. ; 

To  him  apply  yourselveft,  and  he 

Will  soon  dispatch  you  for  his  fee." 

They  did  so^  but  it  prov'd  so  ill. 

They'd  better  let  them  grow  there  still. 

But  to  resume  what  we  discoursing 

Were  on  before,  that  is,  stout  Orsin; 

That  which  so  oft  by  sundry  writers 

Has  been  apply*d  t'  almost  all  fighters. 

More  justly  may  be  aacrib'd  to  this 

ThAn  any  other  warrior,  (viz. ) 

None  ever  acted  both  parts  bolder. 

Both  of  a  chieftain  and  a  soldier. 

He  was  of  great  descent,  and  high 

For  splendour  and  antiquity, 

And  from  celestial  origine 

Deriv'd  himself  in  a  right  line; 

Not  as  the  ancient  heroes  did. 

Who,  that  their  base-births  might  be  hid 

(Knowing  they  were  of  doubtful  gender. 

And  that  they  came  in  at  a  windore) 

Made  Jupiter  himself,  and  others 

CVth'  gods,  gallants  to  their  own  mothers, 

To  get  on  them  a  race  of  champions, 

(Of  which  old  Homer  first  made  lampoons) 

Arctophylax,  in  uorthcm  sphere. 

Was  his  undoubted  ancestor; 

From  him  bis  great  forefathers  came, 

And  in  all  ages  bore  his  name : 

Leam'd  he  was  in  med'cinal  lore. 

For  by  his  side  a  poilch  he  wore. 


Replete  with  strange  bcrmelic  fMMpte^ 

That  woondt  nina  miles  point-blaiik  witli  mter| 

By  skilfal  chymist,  with  great  cost. 

Extracted  from  a  rotten  poat; 

But  of  a  heavenlier  influence 

Than  that  which  mountebanks  dispense  ; 

Though  by  Promethean  fire  made. 

As  they  do  quack  that  drive  that  trade. 

For  as  when  slovens  do  amiss 

At  others'  doors,  by  stool  or  piss, 

"the  learned  write,  a  red-hot  spit 

B'iag  prudently  apply'd  to  it. 

Will  convey  mischief  finom  the  dung 

Unto  the  part  that  did  the  wrong ; 

So  this  did  healing,  and  as  sure 

As  thfiit  did  mischief,  this  would  cure. 

Thus  virtuous  Orrin  was  endued 
With  learning,  conduct,  fbrtitiide« 
Incomparable ;  and  as  the  prioce 
Of  poeU,  Homer,  sung  long  since» 
A  skilful  leech  is  better  far 
Than  half  a  hundred  men  of  war ; 
So  he  appear'd,  and  by  his  skill. 
No  less  than  dint  of  sword,  could  kill. 

The  gallant  Brtun  march'd  next  him^ 
With  visage  formidably  grim. 
And  rugged  as  a  Saracen, 
Or  Turk  of  Mahomet's  own  kin^ 
Qad  in  a  mantle  della  guerrg 
Of  rough  impenetrable  fur ; 
And  in  his  nose,  like  Indian  king^ 
He  wore,  for  ornament,  a  ring ; 
About  his  neck  a  threefold  gorget. 
As  rough  as  trebled  leathern  Urget; 
Armed,  as  heralds  cant,  and  langued. 
Or,  as  the  vulgar  say,  sharp-fanged : 
For  as  the  teeth  in  beasts  of  prey 
Are  swords,  with  which  they  fight  in  fray« 
So  swords,  in  men  of  war,  are  teeth 
Which  they  do  eat  their  vittle  with. 
He  was  by  birth,  some  authors  write, 
A  Russian,  some  a  Muscovite, 
And  'mong  the  Cossacks  had  been  bred. 
Of  whom  we  in  diumals  read, 
That  serve  to  fill  up  pages  here, 
As  with  their  bodies  ditches  there. 
Scrimansky  was  his  cousin-german. 
With  whom  he  serv'd,  and  fed  on  vermin  ; 
And  when  these  fail'd,  he'd  suck  his  claws, 
And  quarter  himself  upon  his  paws : 
And  though  his  coimtrymen,  the  Huns, 
Did  stew  their  meat  between  their  bums 
And  th'  horses'  backs  o'er  which  they  straddle. 
And  every  man  ate  up  his  saddle ; 
He  was  not  half  so  nice  as  they. 
But  ate  it  raw  when  't  came  in's  way. 
He  'ad  trac'd  the  countries  far  and  near. 
More  than  Le  Blanc  the  traveller. 
Who  writes,  he  spous'd  in  India, 
Of  noble  house,  a  lady  gay. 
And  got  on  her  a  race  of  worthies. 
As  stout  as  any  upon  Earth  is. 
Full  many  a  fight  for  him  between 
Talgol  and  Orshi  oft  had  been, 
Each  striving  to  deserve  the  crown 
Of  a  sav'd  citizen ;  the  one 
To  guard  his  bear,  the  other  fought 
To  aid  his  dog ;  both  made  more  stout 
By  several  Spurs  of  neighbourhood,  ^ 

Church-fellow-membership,  and  blood  ; 
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ly  nofttl  106  to  oovi, 
aught  of  him  hut  bknri ; 
d  and  heavy,  such  as  he 
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repaid  with  usury. 

so)  1  was  of  courage  stout, 

lish'd  oftener  than  he  fought ; 

abour,  sweat,  and  toil, 

t,  champioii,  shone  with  oil: 

ly  a  widow  his  keen  blade, 

fatherless,  had  made ; 
a  boar  and  huge  dun-cow 
mother  Ouy,  o*erthrow  $ 
with  him  in  fight  compared, 
be  boar  or  dun-cow  ftur'd ; 
ter  troops  of  sheep  h'  had  fought 
:  or  bold  Don  Quixote ; 

a  serpent  of  fell  kind, 

8  before  and  stings  behind, 
as  poets  say,  long,  agone, 

eorge,  saint  George,  did  the  diagoo. 
s,  nor  device  polemic, 
>r  doctor  epidemic, 
}r*d  with  deletery  med'cines, 
losoerer  took  is  dead  since) 
o  vast  a  colony 
le  under  worlds  as  he ; 
t  of  that  noble  trade, 
-gods  and  heroes  made, 
and  knocking  on  the  head, 
to  which  they  all  were  bred; 
s  others,  glorious  when 
and  Jarge,  but  base,  if  mean : 
r  rides  in  triumph  for  it, 
in  a  two-wheel'd  chariot, 
to  profone  a  thing 
with  vile  bungling, 
se  the  brave  Magnano^  came, 
great  in  martial  fame ; 
rith  Orsin  he  wagM  fight, 
le  got  but  little  by 't : 
s  fierce  as  forest-boar. 
Ills  upon  his  back  he  wore, 

9  Ajax'  seven-fold  shield, 

r  his  brazen  arms  he  held ; 
was  feeble  to  resist 
yf  his  armed  fist ; 
the  hardest  ir'n  bold  out 
9  blows,  but  they  would  through  *t, 
c  he  was  deeply  read, 
made  the  brazen  head ; 
r  skiird  in  the  black  art, 
:  Merlin  for  his  heart; 
nre  skilful  in  the  spheres, 
as  at  the  sieve  and  shears. 
Tansform  himself  in  colour, 
t  Devil  as  a  collier; 
hypocrites,  in  show, 
5  saints,  or  crow  to  crow, 
ke  engines  he  was  author, 
*  quick  dispatch  of  slaughter : 
n,  blundeibuss,  and  saker, 
'  inventor  of,  and  maker : 

;her  in  Newgate-market,  who  aflerwards 
captain^s  commission  for  his  rebellious 
Naseby. 

n  Wait  a  tinker,  as  famous  an  indefMmd- 

er  as  Burroughs;  who,  with  equal  blas- 
his  Lord  of  Hosts,  would  style  Oliver 

he  Archangel  giving  battle  to  tbeDeviU 


The  trumpet  and  the  kettle-dnim 

Did  both  from  his  inventioo  cooie> 

He  was  the  first  that  e'er  did  teach 

To  make,  and  how  to  stop  a  breach. 

A  lance  he  bore  with  iron  pike, 

Th'  one  half  would  thrust,  the  other  strike; 

And  when  their  forces  he  had  join'd. 

He  scomM  to  turn  his  parts  behind. 

He  Trulla '  k>v*d,  Tnilla,  more  bright 
Than  bumish'd  armour  of  her  knight; 
A  bold  virago,  stout  and  tall. 
As  Joan  of  France,  or  English  Mall ': 
Through  perils  both  of  whid  and  limb, 
Hirough  thick  and  thin  she  foUow'd  him 
In  every  adventure  h'  undertook. 
And  never  him  or  it  forsook: 
At  breach  of  wall,  or  hedge  surprise. 
She  shar'd  i'  th'  hazard  and  the  prize; 
At  beating  quarters  up,  or  forage, 
Behav'd  hendf  with  matchless  courage^ 
And  laid  about  in  fight  more  busily 
Than  th*  Amazonian  dame  Penthesilei 
And  thoogh  some  critica  here  cry  shames 
And  say  our  authon  are  to  Umme, 
That  (spite  of  all  phiksophen. 
Who  hc^d  nofbmsJes  stout  but  bean^ 
And  heretofore  did  so  abhor 
That  women  should  pretend  to  war. 
They  would  not  soffiRr  the  itont'st  dame 
To  swear  by  Hercules*t  name) 
Make  fbeble  ladies,  in  their  works, 
T6  fight  like  termagants  and  T^urks  ; 
To  lay  their  native  arms  aside. 
Their  modesty,  and  ride  astride ; 
To  run  a-tilt  at  men,  and  wield 
Their  naked  tooli  in  open  field ; 
As  stout  Armida,  bold  Thalestris, . 
And  she  that  would  have  been  the  mistress 
Of  Gundibert,  but  he  had  grace. 
And  rather  took  a  country  lass ; 
They  say,  tis  folse,  without  all  sense. 
But  of  pernicious  consequence 
To  govenmient,  which  they  suppose 
Can  never  be  upheld  in  prose ; 
Strip  Nature  naked  to  the  skin. 
You'll  find  about  her  no  such  thing. 
It  may  be  so,  yet  what  we  tell 
Of  Tmlla,  that's  improbable. 
Shall  be  depos'd  by  those  have  seen 't. 
Or,  what's  as  good,  produc'd  in  print; 
And  if  they  will  not  take  our  wovd. 
We'll  prove  it  true  upon  record. 

The  upright  Cerdon  next  advanc't. 
Of  all  his  race  the  valiant'st : 
Cerdon  the  Great,  renown*d  in  song. 
Like  Herc'les,  for  repair  of  wrong : 
He  rais'd  the  low,  and  fortify'd 
The  weak  against  the  strongest  side : 


'  The  daughter  of  James  Spenser,  debauched  by 
Magidano  the  tinker.  So  called,  because  the  tinker^i 
wife  or  mistress  was  commonly  called  his  trulL 

^  Alluding,  probably,  to  Mary  Carlton,  called 
Kentish  Moll,  but  more  commonly  the  German 
Princess;  a  penHXi  notorious  at  the  time  this  I^rst 
Part  of  Hudibras  was  published.  She  was  trans- 
ported to  Jamaica  1 671 ;  but  returning  from  trans- 
portation too  soon,  she  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  Jan. 
2*>,  1672-3. 
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m  hu  he  read,  that  never  hit 

On  him  in  Muses*  deathless  writ 

He  had  a  weapon  keen  and  fierce. 

That  throufch  a  bull-hide  shield  would  pierce. 

And  cut  it  in  a  thousand  pieces. 

Though  tougher  than  the  knight  of  Greece^ 

With  whom  his  blai>k-thumbM  ancestor 

Was  comrade  in  the  ten-years*  war : 

For  when  the  restless  Gr^sks  sat  down 

80  many  years  before  Troy  town, 

And  were  renown'd,  as  Homer  writes. 

For  well-sord  boots  no  less  than  fightB» 

They  ow'd  that  glory  only  to 

His  ancestor,  that  made  them  so. 

Fast  friend  be  was  to  reformation^ 

Vniil  'twas  worn  quite  out  oC  foshion: 

Kcxt  rectifier  of  wry  law. 

And  would  make  three  to  cure  one  flaw. 

lieamed  he  was,  and  could  take  note, 

"ncanscribe,  collect,  translate,  and  quote  t 

Bat  preaching  was  his  chiefest  talent. 

Or  argument,  in  which  being  valiant. 

He  us'd  to  lay  about  and  stickle, 

like  ram' or  hull  at  conventicle: 

¥or  disputants,  like  rams  and  Vnlls, 

Do  fight  with  arms  that  spring  from  sculfe. 

IjBt  Colon  7  came,  bold  man  of  war, 
I^stin'd  to  blows  by  fatal  star ; 
Right  expert  in  command  of  horse, 
Bnt  crud,  and  without  remorse. 
That  which  of  Centaur  long  ago 
Was  said,  and  has  been  wrested  to  . 
Some  other  knights,  was  true  of  this, 
He  and  his  horse  were  of  a  piece ; 
One  spirit  did  inform  them  teth. 
The  self-same  vigour,  fury,  wroth : 
Tet  he  was  much  the  rougher  part. 
And  always  had  a  harder  heart. 
Although  his  horse  had  been  of  those 
That  fed  on  man*s  flesh,  as  fame  goes : 
Strange  food  for  horse !  and  yet,  alas  \ 
It  may  be  tnie,  for  flesh  is  grass. 
Stmxly  he  was,  and  no  less  able 
Than  Hercules  to  clean  a  stable  ; 
A»  great  a  drover,  and  as  great 
A  critic  too,  in  hog  or  neat 
He  ripp*d  the  womb  up  of  his  mother, 
"Dame  Tellus,  'cause  she  wanted  fbther,. 
And  provender,  wherewith  to  feed 
Himself  and  bis  less  cruel  steed. 
It  was  a  question  whether  he 
Or 's  horse  were  of  a  family 
More  worshipful  j  till  antiquaries 
(After  they  'ad  almost  por'd  out  their  ej'cs) 
Did  very  learnedly  decide 
The  business  on  the  horse's  side. 
And  prov'd  not  only  horse,  but  cows. 
Nay  pigs,  were  of  the  elder  house  : 
For  beasts,  when  man  was  but  a  piece 
Of  earth  himself,  did  th'  Earth  possess. 
These  worthies  were  the  chief  that  led 
The  combatants,  each  in  the  head 
Of  his  command,  with  arms  and  rage 
Ready,  and  longing  to  engage. 
The  numerous  rabble  was  drawn  out 
Of  several  coimties  round  about. 
From  villages  remote,  and  shires 
Of  east  and  western  hemispheres. 

^  Ned  Perry,  an  hostler. 


From  fbreign  paruiicf  and  regioiii^ 

Of  difierent  manners,  speech,  religioai^ 

Came  men  and  mastiffii;  some  to  figfat 

For  fame  and  honour,  some  for  sight 

And  now  the  field  of  death,  the  liirts. 

Were  enter'd  by  antagonists. 

And  blood  was  ready  to  be  broach'd. 

When  Hudibras  in  haste  approach'di. 

With  squire  and  weapons  to  attack  them  f 

But  fint  thus  finom  his  hone  bespake  them. 

"  What  rage,  O  citizens !  what  ftny 

Doth  you  to  these  dire  actions  hurry  ?  . 

What  oestrum,  what  phrenetic  mood 

Makes  you  thus  lavish  of  yonr  bloed. 

While  the  proud  Vies  your  trophies  boast. 

And  unreveng'd  walks  Waller's  ghost } 

What  towns,  what  garrisons,  might  yon* 

With  hazard  of  this  blood,  subdue^ 

Which  now  y'  are  bent  to  tlirow  away 

In  vain  untriumphable  fray  ? 

Shall  saints  in  civil  bloodshed  wallQiar 

Of  saints,  and  let  the  cause  lie  falloiw  ? 

The  cause,  for  which  we  fought  and  swose 

So  boldly,  shall  we  now  give  o'er  } 

Then  because  quarrels  still  are  seeit 

With  oaths  and  swearings  to  begin. 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 

Will  seem  a  mere  God-dani-me  rant. 

And  we,  that  took  it,  and  have  fbught. 

As  lewd  as  drunkards  that  fall  out: 

For  as  we  make  war  for  the  king 

Against  himself,  the  self-same  thing,. 

Some  will  not  stick  to  swear,  we  do 

For  God  and  for  religion  too  ; 

For  if  bear-baiting  we  allow, 

Wkat  good  can  reformation  do  ? 

The  blood  and  treasure  that's  laid  out 

Is  thrown  away,  and  goes  for  nought 

Are  these  the  friiits  o'  th'  protestation. 

The  prototype  of  reformation. 

Which  all  the  saints,  and  some,  smce  maityiik 

Wore  in  their  hats  like  wedding  garters, 

When  'twas  resolv'd  by  either  house 

Six  members'  quarrel  to  espouse  ? 

Did  they,  for  this,  draw  down  the  rabUe, 

With  zeal  and  noises  formidable. 

And  make  all  cries  about  the  town 

Join  throats  tq<;ry  the  bishops  down? 

Who,  having  round  begirt  the  palace, 

(As  once  a  month  they  do  the  gallows) 

As  members  gave  the  sign  about. 

Set  up  their  throats  with  hideous  shout 

When  tinkers  bawl'd  aloud  to  settle 

Church-discipline,  for  patching  kettle; 

No  sow-gelder  did  blow  his  horn 

To  geld  a  cat,  but  cry'd  Reform  ; 

The  oyster- women  lock'd  their  fish  up^ 

And  trudg'd  away,  to  cry  No  Bishop ; 

The  mo\isctrap-men  laid  savealls  by. 

And  'gainst  Ev'l  Counsellors,  did  cry ; 

Botchers  left  old  clothes  in  the  lurch. 

And  fell  to  turn  and  patch  the  Church  ^ 

Some  cry'd  The  Covenant,  instead 

Of  pudding-pies  and  gingerbread ; 

And  some  for  brooms,  old  boots,  and  sAioes^ 

Bawl'd  out  to  Purge  the  Common-house : 

Instead  of  kitchen-stuff,  some  cry 

A  Gospel-preaching  Ministry ; 

And  some  for  old  suits,  coats,  or  eloak. 

No  Surplices  nor  Service-boG^ : 
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uurmoukNis  indiiwitioD 
ees  to  Teformatkm. 
•n?  It  this  the  end 
bese  canyhigt-OD  did  tend? 
c  Fftith,  like  a  young  heir, 
c'n  up  all  sorts  of  ware, 
t*  every  tradesman's  book, 
im'd  bankrupts,' and  are  broke  ? 
for  this,  bring  in  their  plate, 
as  if  they  came  too  late  ? 
hey  thought  the  cause  had  need  on% 
I  he  that  could  be  rid  on't 
oin  piss-pots,  bowls,  and  flaggons, 
» of  horse  and  dragoons  ?   • 
ikes  and  musqueteers 
kers,  ecqps,  and  porringers  ? 
bodkin,  and  a  spoon, 
ip  living  men,  as  soon 
omace  they  were  thrown, 
le  dragon's  teeth  being  sown, 
he  cause  of  gold  and  plate, 
ens'  ofiierings,  consecrate, 
ebrew  calf,  and  down  before  it 
fell  prostrate,  to  adore  it: 
wicked — and  will  you 
sarcasmus  scandal  true, 
;  after  dogs  and  bears, 
■e  unclean  than  calves  or  steers  ? 
rlnl  preachers  plyM  their  tongues, 
lemselves  out  atnd  their  lungs; 
cans,  both  direct  and  sinister, 
r  of  gospel-preaching  min'ster  ? 
invented  tones  to  win 
1,  and  make  them  draw  in 
18  Indians  with  a  female 
hant  inveigle  the  male  ? 
told  Prov'dence  what  it  must  do^ 
ftvoid,  and  whom  to  trust  to? 
the  enemy's  design, 
way  best  to  countermine  ? 
what  wa3rs  it  hath  to  work, 
le'er  advance  the  kirk  ? 
news  o*  th'  last  express, 
g;ood  or  bad  success 
rers,  not  so  like  petitions 
es  and  propositions, 
he  army  did  present 
■eator,  the  parl'ament,) 
hey  fireely  will  confess, 
not,  cannot  acquiesce, 
work  be  carry*d  on 
le  way  they  have  begun, 
church  and  common-weal 
ime,  bright  as  thehr  zeal, 
the  saints  were  all  agog, 
is  for  a  bear  and  dog  ? 
ment  drew  up  petitions 
ind  sent  them^  like  commissions, 
fected  persons,  down 
ity  and  great  town, 
ir  to  levy  horse  and  men, 
ing  them  back  agen  ? 
d  many,  many  a  mile, 
tilly  in  rank  and  file, 
in  in  their  hats,  that  show'd 
to  the  pniory  rode  ? 
hese  oounes,  these  efforts, 
i  by  people  of  all  sorts, 
mkf  omnihut  nervist 
advance  the  cause's  service^ 


And  shall  all  now  be  thrown  away 

In  petulant  intestine  fray  ? 

Shall  we,  that  in  the  covenant  swore. 

Each  man  of  us,  to  run  before 

Another  still  in  reformation. 

Give  dogs  and  bears  a  dispensation  ? 

How  will  dissenting  brethren  relish  it  ? 

What  will  malignants  say  ?  Videlicet, 

That  each  man  swore  to  do  his  best 

To  damn  and  perjure  all  the  rest^ 

And  bid  the  Devil  take  the  hin'most. 

Which  at  this  race  is  like  to  win  most 

Tbey*ll  say  our  business,  tt>  reform 

The  church  and  state,  is  but  a  worm  ; 

For  to  subscribe,  unsight,  unseen, 

T*  an  unknown  church-discipline^ 

What  is  it  else,  but  before-hand 

T*  engage,  and  after  understand  ?* 

For  when  we  sworelo  carry  on 

The  present  reformation, 

According  to  the  purest  mode 

Of  churches  best-reform'd  abroad. 

What  did  we  else  but  make  a  vow 

To  do  we  know  not  what,  nor  how? 

For  no  three  of  us  will  agree 

Where,  or  what  churches  these  should  be; 

And  is  indeed  the  self-same  case 

With  theirs  that  swore  et  c<tterat ; 

Or  the  French  league,  in  which  men  vow'd 

To  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  blood. 

These  slanders  wiU  be  thrown  upon 

The  cause  and  work  we  carry  on. 

If  we  permit  men  to  run  headlong 

T*  exorbitances  fit  for  Bedlam, 

Rather  than  gospel-walking  times. 

When  slightest  sins  are  greatest  crimes. 

But  we  the  matter  so  shall  handle, 

As  to  remove  that  odious  scandal : 

In  name  of  king  and  parl'ament, 

I  charge  you  all,  no  more  foment 

This  feud,  but  keep  the  peace  between 

Your  brethren  and  your  countrymen. 

And  to  those  places  straight  repair 

Where  3rour  respective  dwellings  are. 

But  to  that  purpose  first  surrender 

The  fiddler,  as  the  prime  offender, 

Th'  incendiary  vile,  that  is  chief 

Author  and  engineer  of  mischief; 

That  makes  division  between  friends. 

For  profene  and  malignant  ends. 

He  and  that  engine  of  vile  noise, 

On  which  illegally  he  pla]^, 

Shall  ( dictum  factwn)  both  be  brought 

To  condign  pun'stonent,  as  they  ought. 

This  must  be  done,  and  I  would  fein  see 

Mortal  so  sturdy  as  to  gainsay ; 

For  then  PIl  take  another  coarse. 

And  soon  reduce  you  all  by  force." 

This  said,  he  clapt  his  hand  on  sword. 

To  show  he  meant  to  keep  his  word. 

But  Talgol,  who  had  long  supprest 
Inflamed  wrath  in  glowing  breast. 
Which  now  began  to  rage  and  bum  as 
Implacably  as  flame  in  furnace, 
Thus  answcr'd  him :  "  Thou  vermin  wretched. 
As  e'er  in  measled  pork  was  hatched ; 
Thou  tail  of  worship,  that  dost  grow 
On  rump  of  justice  as  of  cow ; 

I  How  dar'st  thou  with  that  sullen  lugga^ 
O'  th'self,  old  ir'n,  and  other  baf^^fe. 
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With  which  thy  iteed  of  bonei  and  leather 

Has  broke  his  wind  in  halting  hither; 

How  durst  th%  I  say,  adventure  thus 

T*  oppose  thy  lumber  against  us  ? 

Could  thine  impertinence  find  out 

No  work  t'  employ  itself  about. 

Where  thou,  secure  from  wooden  blow. 

Thy  busy  vanity  might  show  } 

Was  DO  dispute  a-ibot  between 

Hie  caterwauling  brethren  ? 

No  subtle  question  raised  among 

lliose  out-o*-their  wits,  and  those  i'  th*  wrong  > 

No  prize  between  those  combatants 

C  th'  times,  the  land  and  water  saints. 

Where  thou  might*s  stickle,  without  hazard 

Of  outrage  to  thy  hide  and  mazzardy 

And  not,  for  want  of  business,  oome 

To  us  to  be  thus  troublesome, 

To  interrupt  our  better  sort 

Of  disputants,  and  spoil  oor  sport  ? 

Was  there  no  felony,  no  bawd, 

Cntpurse,  or  burglary  abroad  ? 

No  stolen  pig,  nor  plundered  goose. 

To  tie  thee  up  from  breaking  loose  ? 

No  ale  unlicens*d»  broken  hedge. 

For  which  thou  statute  might*st  allege, 

To  keep  thee  busy  from  foul  evil, 

And  shame  due  to  thee  from  the  Devil  ? 

Did  no  committee  sit,  where  he 

fifigfat  cut  out  journey-work  for  the^. 

And  set  th'  a  task,  with  subornation. 

To  stitch  up  sale  and  sequestration. 

To  cheat,  with  holiness  and  zeal. 

All  parties  and  the  commonweal  ? 

Much  better  bad  it  been  for  thee 

He  'ad  kept  thee  where  t)i'  art  us*d  to  be, 

Or  sent  th'  on  business  any  whither, 

So  he  had  never  brought  thee  hither : 

But  if  th*  hast  brain  enough  in  scull 

To  keep  itself  in  lodging  whole, 

And  not  provoke  the  rage  of  stones^ 

And  cudgels  to  thy  hide  and  bones. 

Tremble,  and  vanish  while  thou  may'st. 

Which  ril  not  promise  if  thou  stay*st'' 

At  this  the  knight  grew  high  in  wroth. 

And  lifting  eyes  and  hands  up  both, 

Three  times  he  smote  on  stomach  stout. 

From  whence,  at  length,  these  words  broke  out : 

"  Was  I  for  this  entitled  Sir, 
And  girt  with  trusty  sword  and  spur. 
For  feune  and  honour  to  wage  battle. 
Thus  to  be  bravM  by  foe  to  cattle  ? 
Not  all  that  pride,  that  makes  thee  swell 
As  big  a5  thou  dost  blown  up  veal. 
Nor  all  thy  tricks  and  sleights  to  cheat. 
And  sell  thy  carrion  for  good  meat ; 
Not  all  thy  magic  to  repair 
Decayed  old-age  in  tough  lean  ware, 
Make  natural  death  appear  thy  work. 
And  stop  the  gangrene  in  stale  pork ; 
Not  all  that  force  that  makes  thee  proud, 
Because  by  bullock  ne^er  withstood ; 
Though  arm'd  with  all  thy  cleavers,  knives. 
And  axes,  made  to  hew  down  lives. 
Shall  save  or  help  thee  to  evade 
The  hand  of  Justice,  or  this  blade, 
Which  I,  her  sword-bearer,  do  cany. 
For  civil  deed  and  military : 
Nor  shall  these  words,  of  venom  base. 
Which  thou  h^  from  tlieir  native  place, 


Thy  stomach,  pompM  to  llhig  on  me; 

Go  unreveng^d,  though  I  am  free; 

Thou  down  the  same  throat  shalt  devour  then, 

like  tainted  beef,  and  pay  dear  for  them : 

Nor  shall  it  e'er  be  said,  that  wight 

With  gantlet  blue  and  bases  white. 

And  round  blunt  truncheon  by  his  tide. 

So  great  a  man  at  arms  defy*d 

With  words  far  bitterer  than  wormwood. 

That  would  in  Job  or  Grizel  stir  mood. 

Dogs  with  their  tongues  their  wounds  do  bet^ 

But  men  with  hands,  as  thou  shalt  fM." 

This  said,  with  hasty  rage  he  snatch'd 
His  gun-shot,  that  in  holsters  watch'd. 
And  bending  cock,  he  levePd  full 
Against  th'  outside  of  Talgol's  scull. 
Vowing  that  he  should  ne'er  stir  further. 
Nor  henceforth  cow  or  bullock  murtber: 
But  Pallas  came  in  shape  of  Rust, 
And  'twixt  the  spring  and  hammer  thiuit 
Her  gorgon  shield,  which  made  the  cock 
Stand  stiff;  as  'twere  transform'd  to  stock. 
Meanwhile  fierce  Talgol,  gathering  might. 
With  rugged  truncheon  charg'd  the  taught; 
But  he  with  petronel  up-heav*d. 
Instead  of  shield,  the  blow  receiv'd : 
The  gun  recoil'd,  as  well  it  might. 
Not  us'd  to  such  a  kind  of  fight, 
And  shrunk  from  its  great  master's  grme^ 
Knock'd  down  and  stunn'd  with  mortal  ilripa 
Then  Hudibras,  with  furious  haste. 
Drew  out  his  sword ;  yet  not  so  fa^ 
But  Talgol  first,  with  hardy  thwack. 
Twice  bruis'd  his  head,  and  twice  hit  back  t 
But  when  his  nut-brown  sword  was  out. 
With  stomach  huge  he  laid  about. 
Imprinting  many  a  wound  upon 
His  mortal  foe,  the  truncheon: 
The  trusty  cudgel  did  oppose 
Itself  against  dead-doing  blows. 
To  guard  his  leader  from  foil  bame. 
And  then  reveng'd  itself  again. 
And  though  the  sword  (some  understood) 
In  force  had  much  the  odds  of  wood, 
Twas  nothing  so ;  both  sides  were  ba!anc*t 
So  equal,  none  knew  which  was  ▼al'ant'sti 
For  wood,  with  honour  being  engag'd. 
Is  so  implacably  enrag'd, 
ThoiTgh  iron  hew  and  mangle-sore. 
Wood  wounds  and  bruises  honour  more. 
And  now  both  knights  were  out  of  breath, 
Tir'd  in  the  hot  pursuits  of  death. 
Whilst  all  the  rest  amaz'd  stood  still. 
Expecting  which  should  take  or  kilL 
This  Hudibras  observ'd ;  and  fretting 
Conquest  should  be  so  long  a-gctting* 
He  drew  up  all  his  force  into 
One  body,  and  that  into  one  blow  ; 
But  Talgol  wisely  avoided  it 
By  cunning  sleight;  for  had  it  hit 
The  upper  part  uf  him,  the  blow 
Had  slit,  as  sure  as  that  below. 

Meanwhile  the  incomparable  Colon, 
To  aid  his  friend,  began  to  fall  on ; 
Him  Ralph  encountered,  and  straight  grew 
A  dismal  combat  'twixt  them  two; 
Th'  one  arm'd  with  metol,  th'  other  with  wttA 
Tliis  fit  fur  bruise,  and  that  for  blood. 
With  many  a  stiff  thwack,  many  a  bangt 
Hard  crab-tree  and  old  iron  rang^ 
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one  thil  tKw  them  could  diyine 
h  tide  oooqaest  would  incline  ; 
mgoBLaOf  who  did  envy 
o  should  with  so  many  men  ry, 
le  stratagem  of  brain 
I'd  what  force  could  ne'er  attain  ; 
by  Ibul  hap,  bamg  found 
thistles  grew  on  barren  ground^ 
t  he  drew  his  weapon  out, 
ring  cropt  them  from  the  root, 
p'd  them  underneath  the  tail 
I,  with  pricks  as  sharp  as  nail : 
;rf  beast  did  straight  resent 
mg  done  to  his  fundament, 

0  kick,  and  fling,  and  wince, 
:  ''ad  been  beside  lus  sense, 

:  to  disengage  from  thistle, 
in*d  him  sorely  under  his  tail; 
of  which,  he  threw  the  pack, 
re  and  baggage,  from  hb  back ; 
ndcmg  stiU,  wHh  smarting  rump, 
i  the  knight's  steed  such  a  thump 
e  him  reel.    The  knight  did  stoop, 

on  further  side  aslope. 
Jgol  viewing,  who  had  now 
^t  escap'd  the  fistal  blow, 
fd,  and  again  fell  to  t ; 
£hing  foe  by  nearer  foot, 
d  with  such  might  and  strength, 
d  have  hnrl'd  him  thrice  his  length, 
ih'd  his  brains  (if  any)  out ; 
IB,  that  still  protects  the  stout, 
Uiig-time*came  to  his  aid, 
der  him  the  bear  cooyey'd ; 
ur,  upon  whose  soft  fur-gown 
ight  with  all  his  weight  fell  down, 
mdly  rug  preserv'd  the  ground, 
idlcing  Imight,  from  bruise  or  wound : 
ither-bed  betwixt  a  wall, 
vrj  brunt  of  cannon  balL 
dio  on  a  blanket  fell, 
d  DO  hurt,  our's  far'd  as  well 
',  tliough  his  mighty  spirit, 
lewy,  did  not  so  well  bear  it 
ir  was  in  a  greater  fright, 
iwD,  and  worsted  by  the  knight ; 
''d,  and  rag'd,  and  flung  about, 
ie  oflT  bondage  from  his  snout : 
Ih  inflamM,  boilM  o'er,  and  from 
s  of  death  he  threw  the  foam ; 

stranger  postures  threw  him, 
tre  thui  ever  herald  drew  him : 
i  the  earth,  which  he  had  savM 
)uelch  of  knight,  and  storm'd  and  ravM, 
c'd  the  more,  because  the  harms 
were  'gamst  the  law  of  arms: 
a  he  alwasrs  took  to  be 
nds,  and  dogs  the  enemy ; 
!Ter  so  much  hurt  had  done  him> 
pwn  side  did  falling  on  him: 
*d  him  to  the  guts,  that  they, 
Mn  he  'ad  fought  so  many  a  fray, 
Vd  with  loas  of  blood  so  long, 
offer  iuch  inhuman  wrong ; 
of  nnaoldier-like  condition, 
ch  be  flung  down  his  commission ; 
d  about  him,  till  his  nose 
irall  of  ring  and  cord  broke  loose 
he  fdt  himfldf  enlarg'd, 

1  tfaiekflft  of  hii  foes  be  cbtr^d. 
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And  made  way  through  th'  amaied  ormr  ; 
Some  he  o'er-ran,  and  some  o'erthrew. 
But  took  none ;  for  by  hasty  flight 
He  strove  t'  escape  pursuit  of  knight, 
From  whom  he  fled  with  as  much  hasta 
And  dread,  as  he  the  rabble  chas'd ; 
In  haste  he  fled,  and  so  did  they. 
Each  and  his  fear  a  several  way. 

Crowdero  only  kept  the  field. 
Not  stirring  from  the  place  he  held. 
Though  bleaten  down,  and  wounded  aoie 
r  th'  fiddle,  and  a  leg  that  bore 
One  side  of  him,  not  that  of  bone. 
But  much  its  better,  th'  wooden  one. 
He  spying  Hudibras  lie  strow*d 
Upon  the  ground,  like  log  of  wood. 
With  fright  of  fall,  supposed  wounid. 
And  loss  of  urine,  in  a  swound. 
In  haste  he  snatch'd  the  wooden  limb^ 
That,  hurt  i'  th'  ankle  lay  by  him. 
And,  fitting  it  for  sudden  fight. 
Straight  drew  it  up,  t'  iktack  the  knight  ( 
For  getting  up  on  stump  and  buckle. 
He  with  the  foe  began  to  buckle, 
Vowing  to  be  reveng'd,  for  breach 
Of  crowd  and  skin,  upon  the  wretch. 
Sole  author  of  all  detriment 
He  and  his  fiddle  underwent. 

But  Ralpho  (who  had  now  begun 
T  adventure  resurrectioh 
From  heavy  squelch,  and  had  got  up 
Upon  his  legs,  with  sprained  crup) 
Looking  about,  beheld  pernicion 
Approaching  knight  from  fell  musician; 
He  snatch'd  his  whinyard  up,  that  fled 
When  be  was  falling  off  his  steed, 
(As  rats  do  from  a  foiling  house) 
To  hide  itself  from  rage  of  blows ; 
And,  wing'd  with  speed  and  fury,  flew 
To  rescue  knight  from  black  and  blue ; 
Which  ere  he  could  achieve,  his  sconce 
The  leg  encounter'd  twice  and  onoe  ; 
And  now  'twas  rais'd  to  smite  agen. 
When  Ealpbo  thrust  himself  between ; 
He  took  the  blow  upon  his  arm, 
To  shield  the  knight  from  further  harm. 
And,  joining  wrath  with  force,  besiow'd 
On  th'  wooden  member  such  a  load. 
That  down  it  fell,  and  with  it  bore 
Crowdero,  whom  it  propp'd  before. 
To  him  the  squire  right  nimbly  run. 
And,  setting  conquering  foot  upon 
His  trunk,  thus  spoke :  "  What  desperate  tnatf 
Made  thee  (thou  whelp  of  Sin)  to  foncy 
Thyself,  and  all  that  coward  rabble, 
T*  encounter  us  in  battle  able  ? 
How  durst  th',  I  say,  oppose  thy  curship 
'Gainst  arms,  authority,  and  worship. 
And  Hudibras  or  me  provoke. 
Though  all  thy  limbs  wero  heart  of  oak. 
And  th'  other  half  of  thee  as  good 
To  bear  out  blows,  as  that  of  wood  } 
Could  not  the  whipping-post  prevail. 
With  all  its  rhetoric,  nor  the  gaol. 
To  keep  from  flaying  scourge  thy  skin. 
And  ancle  free  fixmi  iron  gin  ? 
Which  now  thou  shalt — but  first  our  care 
Must  see  how  Hudibras  does  fore." 
This  said,  he  gently  raised  the  Vju^Yit, 
And  set  him  on  bis  bum  upiif^hL 
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To  rouse  him  from  lethargic  dump. 
He  tweak'd  hit  nose,  with  gentle  thump    • 
Knock*!  on  his  brea^  as  if 't  had  been 
To  raise  the  Spirits  lodg'd  within : 
They,  waken'd  with  the  nqise,  did  fly 
From  inward  room,  to  window  eye. 
And  gently  openmg  lid,  the  casement, 
Look'd  out,  but  yet  with  ^ome  amazement 
This  gladded  Ralpho  much  to  see. 
Who  thus  bespoke  the  knight.    Quoth  he. 
Tweaking  his  nose,  "  You  are,  great  sir, 
A  self-denying  conqueror; 
As  high,  victorious,  and  great. 
As  e'er  fought  for  the  churches  yet,' 
If  you  will  give  yourself  but  leave 
To  make  out  what  y'  already  have ; 
That's  victory.     The  foe,  for  dread 
Of  jTOur  nine-worthiness,  is  fled, 
All  save  Crowdero,  for  whose  sake 
You  did  th'  espoused  cause  undertake ; 
And  he  lies  prisoner  at  your  feet. 
To  be  dispos'd  as  you  think  meet. 
Either  for  life,  or  death,  or  sale. 
The  gallows,  or  perpetual  jail ; 
For  one  wink  of  your  powerful  eye 
Must  sentence  him  to  live  or  die. 
His  flddle  is  your  proper  purchase. 
Won  in  the  service  of  the  churches ; 
And  by  your  doom  must  be  allowed 
To  be,  or  be  no  more,  a  crowd : 
For  though  success  did  not  confer 
Just  title  on  the  conqueror ; 
Though  dispensations  were  not  strong 
Conclusions,  whether  right  or  wrong ; 
Although  out-goings  did  confirm. 
And  owning  were  but  a  mere  term ;         , 
Yet  as  the  wicked  have  no  right 
To  th'  creature,  though  usurpM  by  might. 
The  property  is  in  the  saint. 
From  whom  they'  injuriously  detain't ; 
Of  him  they  hold  their  luxuries. 
Their  do^,  their  horses,  whores,  and  dice. 
Their  riots,  revels,  masks,  delights. 
Pimps,  buffoons,  fiddlers,  parasites ; 
All  which  the  saints  have  title  to. 
And  ought  t'  enjoy,  if  they'd  their  due. 
What  we  take  from  them  is  no  more 
Than  what  was  ours  by  right  before : 
For  we  are  their  true  landlords  still. 
And  they  our  tenants  but  at  will." 
At  this  the  knight  began  to  rouze, 
And  by  degrees  grew  valorous : 
He  Btar'd  about,  and  seeing  none 
Of  all  his  foes  remain  but  one. 
He  snatch'd  his  weapon,  that  lay  near  him. 
And  from  the  ground  began  to  rear  him. 
Vowing  to  make  Crowdero  pay 
For  all  the  rest,  that  ran  away. 
But  Ralpho  now,  in  colder  blood. 
His  fury  mildly  thus  withstood : 
**  Great  sir,"  quoth  he,  "  your  mighty  spirit 
Is  rais'd  too  high :  this  slave  does  merit 
To  be  the  hangman's  business,  sooner 
Than  fron^  your  hand  to  have  the  honour 
Of  his  destruction  ;  I  that  am 
A  nothingness  in  deed  and  name. 
Did  scorn  to  hurt  his  forfeit  carcass. 
Or  ill  entreat  his  fiddle  or  case : 
WiJJ  you,  grett  sir,  that  glory  blot 
Ja  eo/d  biood,  wbkh  yoa  gained  in  hot  ?  ' 


Will  yen  employ  yonr  conqoering  wwaHt 

To  break  a  fiddle,  and  your  word  ? 

For  though  I  fought  and  overcame. 

And  quarter  gave,  'twas  in  jowr  namti 

For  great  commanders  always  own 

What's  prosperous  by  the  seedier  done. 

To  save,  where  yoa  have  power  to  kill. 

Argues  your  power  above  your  will ; 

And  that  your  will  and  power  have  kai 

Than  both  might  have  oT  selfishnen. 

This  power,  which,  now  alive,  with  dread 

He  trembles  at,  if  he  were  dead. 

Would  no  more  keep  the  slave  in  awe^ 

Than  if  you  were  a  knight  of  straw : 

For  Death  would  then  be  his  conqueror 

Not  you,  and  free  him  from  that  terromv 

If  dsjiger  fix)m  his  life  accrue. 

Or  honour  from  his  death,  to  you,' 

Twere  policy  and  honour  too 

To  do  as  you  resolv'd  to  do : 

But,  sir,  'twould  wrong  3rour  valoar  mncl^ 

To  say  it  needs,  or  fears  a  crutch. 

Great  conquerors  greater  glory  gain 

By  foes  in  triumph  led,  than  slain : 

The  laurels  that  adorn  their  brows 

Are  puird  fix)m  living,  not  dead  boughi^ 

And  living  foes :  the  greatest  fame 

Of  cripple  slain  can  be  but  lame : 

One  half  of  him*s  already  slain. 

The  other  is  not  worth  your  pain ; 

Th'  honour  can  but  on  one  side  light. 

As  worship  did,  when  y'  were  dubb'd  knight  $ 

Wherefore  I  think  it  better  far 

To  keep  him  prisoner  of  war. 

And  let  him  fast  in  bonds  abide, 

At  court  of  justice  to  be  try'd; 

Where,  if  h'  appear  so  bold  or  crafty. 

There  may  be  danger  in  his  safety : 

If  any  member  there  dislike 

His  face,  or  to  his  beard  have  pique ; 

Or  if  his  death  will  save  or  yield 

Revenge  or  fright,  it  is  reveal 'd. 

Though  he  has  quarter,  nevertheless 

Y'  have  power  to  hang  him  when  yon  please; 

This  has  been  often  done  by  some 

Of  our  great  conquerors,  you  know  whom; 

And  has  by  most  of  us  been  held 

Wise  justice,  and  to  some  revcal'd : 

For  words  and  promises,  that  yoke 

The  conqueror,  are  quickly  broke ; 

Like  Samson's  cuffs,  though  by  his  owB 

Direction  and  advice  put  on. 

For  if  we  should  fight  for  the  cause 

By  rules  of  military  laws. 

And  only  do  what  they  call  just, 

llie  cause  ^-ould  quickly  fall  to  doit* 

This  we  among  ourselves  may  speak; 

But  to  the  wicked  or  the  weak. 

We  must  be  cautious  to  declare 

Perfection-truths,  such  as  these  are." 

Tliis  said,  the  high  outrageous  mettle 
Of  knight  began  to  cool  and  settle. 
He  lik*d  the  squire's  advice,  and  soqq 
Resolv'd  to  see  the  business  done ; 
And  therefore  charg'd  him  first  to  bind 
Crowdero's  bauds  on  rUmp  behind,     .  • 
And  to  its  former  place  and  use 
The  wooden  member  to  reduce. 
But  fbrce  it  take  an  oath  before, 
I  ^e'ex  to  beax  an&s  against  him  mora. 
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^spatcb'd  with  tpeedy  Inste, 
ig  ty'd  Crowdox)  fiuil, 
ir  Knight  the  end  of  cord, 
le  captive  of  his  sword 
h,  wlulst  the  steeds  he  canght, 
to  farther  senrice  brought, 
e,  in  state,  rode  on  before, 
s  nut-brown  whinyaid  bort 
lee-fiddle  and  the  case, 
n  shoulder '  like  a  mace. 
it  himself  did  after  ride, 
^rowdero  by  his  side; 
.  him,  if  he  lagged  behind, 
,  against  the  tide  and  wind. 
«  and  solemn  they  march  on, 
£  through  the  town  they  'ad  gone; 
*  end  of  which  there  stands 
It  castle,  that  commands 
ent  parts ;  in  all  the  fabric 
not  see  one  stone,  nor  a  brick^ 
wood,  by  powerful  spell 
made  impregnable : 
either  iron-bar  nor  gate, 
,  chain,  nor  bolt,  nor  grate, 
aen  durance  there  abide, 
o  scarce  three  inches  wide  ; 
'SO  low,  that  under  it 
er  staad,  but  lie  or  sit ;  « 

0  foul,  that  whoso  is  in, 
middle-leg  in  prison; 
nagical  confined, 

s  cMf  subtle  air  and  wind, 
oe  are  able  to  break  thorough^ 
r*re  freed  by  head  of  borough. 
rriT'd,  th'  adventurous  knight 
squire  fktxn  their  steeds  alight 
ward  wall,  near  which  there  stands 
built  t*  imprison  bands ; 
e  enchantment  made  to  fetter 
'  parts,  and  free  the  greater: 
h  the  body  may  creep  through, 

1  in  grate  are  fast  enough: 
a  circle  'bout  the  wrist 

y  beadle  exorcist, 
feels  the  spur  and  switch, 
ire  ridden  post  by  witch, 
miles  an  hour  pace, 
e*er  stirs  out  of  the  place, 
this  there  is  a  spire, 
sir  Knight  Brst  bids  the  squire 
t,  and  its  spoils,  the  case, 
r  of  a  trophee  place. 
:,  they  ope  the  trap-door  gate, 
rowdero  down  thereat, 
making  doleful  fece, 
lit  poor  in  pensive  place, 
n  they  the  wretch  commit, 
arrivor  of  his  feet ; 
her,  that  had  broke  the  peace, 
of  knighthood,  they  release, 
delinquent  false  and  forged, 
a  stranger,  he's  enlarged, 
comrade,  that  did  no  hurt, 
up  fast  in  prison  for*t : 
,  while  she  winks  at  crimes, 
on  innocence  sometimes. 


1  an  his  tkmUder.    Editions  1674,  1684, 
0.    Leaning  on  shoulder,  restoind  1 704. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  scatter'd  rout  return  and  rally. 
Surround  the  place ;  the  knight  doefsally. 
And  is  made  prisoner :  then  they  seize 
Th'  enchanted  fort  by  storm,  release 
Crowd«ro,  and  put  the  squire  in  's  place; 
1  should  have  first  said  Hudibras. 


Ay  me !  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron ! 
What  plag-ay  mischiefs  and  mishaps 
Do  dog  him  still  with  after-claps  \ 
For  though  dame  Fortune  seem  to  smile. 
And  leer  upon  him,  for  a  while. 
She'll  after  show  him,  in  the  nick 
Of  all  his  glories,  a  dog-trick. 
This  any  man  may  sing  or  say 
I'  th'  ditty  call'd.  What  if  a  Day  ? 
For  Hudibras,  who  thought  he  'ad  wob 
The  field,  as  cerUin  as  a  gun. 
And  having  routed  the  whole  troop. 
With  victory  was  cock-ar-hoop. 
Thinking  he  'ad  done  enough  to  purchase 
llumksgiving-day  among  the  churches^ 
Wherein  his  mettle  and  brave  worth 
Might  be  explain'd  by  holder-ferth. 
And  register*d  by  fame  etcnial. 
In  deathless  pages  of  diurnal. 
Found  in  few  minutes,  to  his  cost. 
He  did  but  count  without  his  host. 
And  that  a  turnstile  is  more  certain 
Than,  in  events  of  war,  dame  Fortune. 
For  now  the  late  faint-hearted  rout, 
Overthrown  and  scatter'd  round  about* 
Chas'd  by  the  horror  of  their  fear. 
From  bloody  fray  of  knight  and  bear, 
(All  but  the  dogs,  who  in  pursuit 
Of  the  knight's  victory  stood  to  H, 
And  most  ignobly  fought  to  get 
The  honour  of  his  blood  and  sweat) 
Seeing  the  coast  was  free  and  clear 
O*  the  conquer'd  and  the  conqueror« 
Took  heart  again,  and  fac'd  about. 
As  if  they  meant  to  stand  it  out: 
For  by  this  time  the  routed  bear, 
Attack'd  by  th'  enemy  i'  th'  rear. 
Finding  their  number  grew  too  great 
For  him  to  make  a  safe  retreat. 
Like  a  bold  chieftain  fac'd  about; 
But  wisely  doubting  to  hold  out. 
Gave  way  to  Fortune,  and  with  haste 
Fac'd  the  proud  foe,  and  fled«  and  fac*d, 
Retiring  still,  until  he  found 
He  'ad  got  th'  advantage  of  the  ground. 
And  then  as  val'antly  made  head 
To  check  the  foe,  and  forthwith  fled. 
Leaving  no  art  untry'd,  nor  trick 
Of  warrior  stout  and  politic. 
Until,  in  spite  of  hot  pursuit. 
He  gain'd  a  pass,  to  hold  dispute 
On  better  terms,  and  stop  the  course 
Of  the  proud  foe.     \^th  all  his  force 
He  bravely  charged,  and  for  sliiYu\^ 
~  Forc'd  their  whole  Vody  to  i«csAi\ 
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But  still  their  numben  ao  incrett'd* 

He  found  himself  at  length  oppreai'd, 

And  all  evasions  so  uncertain. 

To  save  himself  for  better  fortune. 

That  he  resolv'd,  rather  than  srield, 

7\>  die  with  honour  in  the  field. 

And  sell  his  hide  and  carcass  at 

A  price  as  high  and  desperate 

As  e'er  he  could.    This  resdutkNi 

He  forthwith  put  in  execution. 

And  bravely  threw  himself  among 

The  enemiy,  i'  th*  greatest  throng; 

But  what  could  single  valour  do. 

Against  so  numerous  a  foe  ? 

Yet  much  he  did,  indeed  too  much 

To  be  believ'd,  where  th'  odds  were  such ; 

But  one  against  a  multitude. 

Is  more  than  mortal  can  make  good : 

For  while  one  party  he  opposM, 

His  rear  was  suddenly  enclosed. 

And  no  room  left  him  for  retreat. 

Or  fight,  against  a  foe  so  great 

For  now  the  mastiib,  charging  home. 

To  blows  and  handy-gripes  were  come ; 

While  manfully  himself  he  bore. 

And,  setting  his  right  foot  before. 

He  rais'd  himself  to  show  how  tall 

His  person  was  above  them  all. 

This  equal  shame  and  envy  stirr'd 

In  th'  enemy,  that  one  should  beard 

So  many  warriors,  and  so  stobt, 

As  he  had  done,  and  stav'd  it  out. 

Disdaining  to  lay  down  his  arms, 

And  yield  on  honourable  terms. 

Enraged  thus,  some  in  the  rear 

Attack'd  him,  and  some  every  where. 

Till  down  he  fell ;  yet  falling  fought. 

And,  being  down,  still  laid  about; 

As  Widdrington,  in  doleful  dumps. 

Is  said  to  fight  upon  bis  stumps. 

But  all,  alas !  had  been  in  vain. 
And  he  inevitably  slain. 
If  Tnilia*  and  Cerdon  in  the  nick 
To  rescue  him  had  not  been  quick : 
For  Trulla,  who  was  light  of  foot. 
As  shafts  which  long-field  Parthians  shoot, 
(But  not  so  light  as  to  be  borne 
Upon  the  ears  of  standing  com, 
Or  trip  it  o'er  thj  water  quicker 
Than  witches,  when  their  staves  they  liquor. 
As  some  report)  was  got  among 
The  foremost  of  the  martial  throng ; 
There  pitying  the  vanquish'd  bear, 
She  call'd  to  Cerdon,  who  stood  near. 
Viewing  the  bloody  fight ;  to  whom, 
**  ShaU  we,"  quoth  she,  "  stand  still  hum-drum. 
And  see  stout  Bruin,  all  alone, 
By  numbers  basely  overthrown  ? 
Such  feats  already  he  'as  achiev'd. 
In  story  not  to  be  belicv'd, 
And  'twould  to  us  be  shame  enough. 
Not  to  attempt  to  feVch  him  ofi*." 
"  I  would,"  quoth  he,  "  venture  a  limb 
To  second  thee,  and  rescue  him ; 
But  then  we  must  about  it  straight. 
Or  else  our  aid  will  come  too  late ; 
Quarter  he  scorns,  he  is  so  stout. 
And  therefore  cannot  long  hold  out" 
TTua  said,  they  wav'd  their  weapons  round 
About  their  beads  to  clear  the  ground. 
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And  johiing  forces^  laid  about 

So  fiercely,  that  th'  amazed  nmt 

Ttim'd  tail  again,  and  straight  beguiy 

As  if  the  Devil  drove,  to  rijin. 

Meanwhile  th'  approach'd  the  place  wliere 

Was  now  engag'd  to  mortal  ruin : 

The  conquering  foe  they  soon  assail'd. 

First  Trulla  stav'd,  and  Cerdon  tail'd. 

Until  their  mastifib  loos'd  their  hold: 

And  yet,  alas !  do  what  they  could. 

The  worsted  bear  came  off  with  stora 

Of  bloody  wounds,  but  all  before : 

For  as  Achilles,  dipt  in  pond. 

Was  anabaptiz'd  free  from  wound. 

Made  proof  against  dead-doing  steel 

All  over,  but  the  pagan  heel ; 

So  did  our  champion's  arms  defend 

All  of  him  but  the  other  end. 

His  head  and  ears,  which  in  the  martial 

Encounter  lost  a  leathern  parcel : 

For  as  an  Austrian  archduke  once 

Had  one  ear  (which  in  ducatoons 

Is  half  the  coin)  in  battle  par'd 

Close  to  his  head,  so  Bruio  for'd ; 

But  tugg'd  and  pull'd  on  th'  other  sid^ 

like  scrivener  newly  crucify'd: 

Or  like  the  late-corrected  leathern 

Ears  of  the  circumcised  brethren. 

But  gentle  Trulla  mto  th'  ring 

He  wore  in  's  nose  oonvey'd  a  string. 

With  which  she  march'd  before,  i^  led 

The  warrior  to  a  grassy  bed. 

As  authors  write,  in  a  cool  shiule. 

Which  eglantine  and  roses  made ; 

Close  by  a  softly  murmuring  stream. 

Where  lovers  us'd  to  loU  and  dream ; 

There  leaving  him  to  his  repose. 

Secured  from  pursuit  of  foes. 

And  wanting  nothing  but  a  song. 

And  a  well-tun'd  theorbo  hung 

Upon  a  bough,  to  ease  the  pain 

His  tugg'd  ears  suffer'd,  with  a  strain 

They  both  drew  up,  to  march  in  quest 

Of  his  great  leader  and  the  rest 

For  Orsin  (who  was  more  renown'd 
For  stout  maintaining  of  his  ground^ 
In  standing  fight,  than  for  pursuit. 
As  being  not  so  quick  of  foot) 
Was  not  long  able  to  keep  pace 
With  others  that  pursued  the  chase. 
But  found  himself  left  fBS  behind. 
Both  out  of  heart  and  out  of  wind ; 
Griev'd  to  behold  his  bear  pursued 
So  basely  by  a  multitude. 
And  like  to  fall,  not  by  the  prowess, 
But  numbers,  of  his  coward  foes. 
He  rag'd,  and  kept  as  heavy  a  coil  as 
Stout  Hercules  for  loss  of  Hylas ; 
Forcing  the  vallies  to  repeat 
The  accents  of  his  sad  regret : 
He  beat  his  breast,  and  tore  his  hair. 
For  loss  of  his  dear  crony  bear, 
That  Echo,  from  the  hollow  ground. 
His  doleful  wailings  did  resound 
More  wistfully,  by  many  times, 
llian  in  small  poets  spiay-fbot  rhymes, 
That  make  her,  in  their  ruthful  stories 
To  answer  to  int'rogatorics, 
And  most  unconscionably  depose 
To  tbm«s&  c£  ^Vdidi  «htt  nothing  kmo^; 
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1  the  hfls  Mid  all  she  can  say, 

:ed  to  the  lover's  fancy. 

,  "  O  whither,  wicked  Bruin, 

fled?  to  my" Echo,  "Ruin." 

:ht  thou  'adst  scornM  to  budge  a  step 
*    Quoth  Echo,  "  Marry  guep." 
;  I  here  to  take  thy  |>art? 
It  has  quail'd  thy  stubborn  heart } 
se  bones  rattled,  and  this  head 
in  thy  quarrel  bled  ? 
ever  winch  or  grudge  it 
(ear  sake."    Quoth  she,  **  Mum  budget" 
tt  thou  'twill  not  be  laid  i'  th'  dish 
nM  thy  back?"  Quoth  Echo,  "Pish*" 
from  those  thou  'adst  oyercnm^ 
ardly?"  Qnoth  Ei*o,  "Mum." 
lat  a  vengesBbce  makes  thee  fly 
;  too,  as  thiiie  enemy  ? 
m  hast  DO  thought  of  me, 
;  I  have  endur'd  for  thee, 
le  and  honour  might  prevail 
thee  thus  from  turning  tail : 
(Tould  grutch  to  spend  his  blood  in 
ur*s  cause  ?"  Quc^  she,  "A  puddin." 
,  his  grief  to  anger  turned, 
I  his  manly  stomach  bum'd; 
revenge,  and  wrath,  in  place' 
r,  now  began  to  blaze. 
I  the  authors  of  his  woe 
qual  vengeance  undergo, 
their  bones  and  flesh  pay  dear 
he  8ufler*d,  and  his  bear. 
tg  resolv'd,  with  equal  speed 
i  he  hasted  to  proceed 
1  straight ;  and  giving  o*er 
[)  for  Bruia  any  more, 
in  quest  of  Hvdibras, 
iim  out  where'er  he  was; 
it  were  above  ground,  vc^d 
*et  him,  lurk  where  he  wou'd. 
arce  had  he  a  furlong  on 
lute  adventure  gone, 
encounter*^  with  that  crew 
ludibra»  did  late  subdue, 
revenge,  contempt,  and  shame, 
lly  their  breasts  inflame, 
lese  the  fierce  Magnano  wa% 
^l,  foe  to  Hudibras; 
od  Colon,  warriors  stout, 
lute,  as  ever  fought ; 
irious  Orsin  thus  bespoke : 
1  we,"  quoth  he,  "  thus  basely  brook 
afiront  that  paltry  ass, 
le  scoundrel,  HodUbras, 
X  more  paltry  ragamuffin, 
with  vapouring  and  bufling, 
t  upon  us,  like  tame  cattle, 
y  had  routed  us  in  battle } 
lart,  it  shall  ne'er  be  said 
washing  gave  my  head : 
I  turn  my  back  for  fear 
seals,  but  loss  of  my  bear, 
ow  I'm  like  to  nndeigo; 
her  these  fell  wounds,  or  no^ 
eceiv'd  in  fight,  are  mortal, 
than  tU  my  skill  can  Coretels 
know  what  is  become 
more  than  the  pope, of  Rome: 
:an  but  find  them  oat 
is'dit,(ttlibaUiiodoiibl^ 
VUL 


Where'er  they  in  hugirer-mngger  Iwk) 
ril  make  them  rue  their  handy  work. 
And  wish  that  they  had  rather  dar'd 
To  pull  the  Devil  by  the  beard." 

Quoth  CerdoD,  "  Noble  Ornn,  th'  hntr 
Great  reason  to  do  as  thou  say'st. 
And  so  has  every  body  here. 
As  well  as  thou  hast,  or  thy  bear : 
Others  may  do  as  they  see  good ; 
But  if  this  twig  be  made  of  wood. 
That  will  hold  tack,  PU  nakt  the  fur 
Fly  *bout  the  ears  of  that  old  cur. 
And  th*  other  mungrel  vermin,  Ralph, 
That  brav'd  us  all  in  his  behalf. 
Thy  bear  is  safe,  and  out  of  peril. 
Though  lugg'd  indeed,  and  wounded  very  ill; 
Myself  and  Trulia  m^e  a  shift 
To  help  him  oitt  at  a  dead  lift  j 
And  having  brought  him  bravely  cff. 
Have  left  hitn  where  lie's  safe  enough : 
There  let  him  rest ;  for  if  we  stay. 
Hie  slaves  may  hap  to  get  away." 

This  said,  they  all  engag'd  to  join 
Their  forces  in  the  same  design. 
And  forthwith  put  themselves,  in  search 
Of  Hudibras,  upon  their  march : 
Where  leave  we  them  a  while,  to  tell 
What  the  victorious  knight  bc^l ; 
For  such,  Crowdero  being  fast 
In  dungeon  shut,  we  left  him  last^ 
Triumphant  laurels  seem'd  to  grow 
No  where  so  green  a*  on  his  brow. 
Laden  with  which,  as  well  as  tir'd 
With  cooQuering  toil,  he  now  retir'd 
Unto  a  neighbouring  castle  by. 
To  rest  his  body,  and  apply 
Fit  med'cines  to  each  glorious  bniise 
He  got  in  fight,  reds,  blacks,  and  bluea^ 
To  mollify  th'  dneasy  pang 
Of  every  honourable  bang. 
Which  being  by  sUlfirf  midwife  drest. 
He  laid  him  down  to  take  his  rest  ' 

But  all  in  vain :  he  'ad  got  a  hurt 
O'  th*  inside,  of  a  deadlier  sort. 
By  Cupid  made,  who  took  his  stand 
Upon  a  widow's  jointure  land, 
(For  he  in  all  his  am'rous  battles. 
No  'dvantage  finds  like  goods  and  chatties) 
Drew  home  his  bow,  and,  aiming  rights 
Let  fly  on  arrow  at  the  knight; 
The  shaft  against  a  rib  did  glance, 
And  gall  him  hi  the  purtenance; 
But  time  had  somewhat  *8wag*d  his  paiiky 
After  he  found  his  suit  in  vain ; 
For  that  proud  dame,  for  whom  his  soof 
Was  burnt  in's  belly  like  a  coal, 
(That  belly  that  so  oft  did  ake. 
And  suffer  griping  for  her  sak^ 
Till  purging  comfits  and  ants'  egg» 
Had  almost  brought  him  off  his  legs) 
Us'd  him  so  like  a  base  rascallion. 
That  old  Pyg--<what  d'  y'  call  him)  malion, 
That  cut  his  mistress  out  of  stone. 
Had  not  so  hard  a  hearted  one. 
She  had  a  thousand  jadish  tricks, 
Worse  than  a  mule  that  flings  and  kicks ; 
'Mong  which  one  cross-grain'd  freak  she  had» 
As  insolent  as  strange,  and  mad; 
She  could  lofve  none  \rat  only  %uc\v 
Ab  flcora'd  and  bated  hec  i*  nwuftVi. 
I 
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Twos  a  strange  riddle  of  a  lady : 

Not  love  if  any  lovM  ber :  hey-day! 

5?o  cowards  never  use  their  might. 

But  against  such  as  will  not  fight. 

Fo  some  diseases  have  been  found 

Only  to  seize  upon  the  sound. 

He  that  frets  her  by  heart,  must  say  ber 

The  back  way  .like  a  viitch*s  prayer. 

Meanwhile  the  knight  had  no  small  task. 

To  compass  what  he  durst  not  ask : 

He  loves,  hut  dares  not  make  the  motion  > 

Her  ignorance  is  his  devotion : 

Like  caitiflf  vile,  that  for  misdeed 

Rides  with  his  face  to  rump  of  steed, 

Or  rowing  scull,  he*s  fain  to  love, 

Look  one  way,  and  another  move; 

Or  like  a  tumbler  that  does  play 

His  game,  and  look  another  way, 

Until  he  seize  upon  the  coney. 

Just  so  does  he  by  matrimony. 

But  all  in  vain ;  her  subtle  snout 

Did  quickly  wind  his  meaning  out; 

Wh'ch  she  retumM  with  too  much  sconi^ 

To  be  by  man  of  honour  borne ; 

Yet  much  he  bore,  until  the  distress 

He  sufferM  from  his  spiteful  mistress 

Did  stir  his  stomach,  and  the  pain. 

He  had  endured  from  her  disdain, 

TumM  to  repret  so  resolute, 

That  he  resotvM  to  wave  his  suit^ 

And  either  to  renounce  her  quite. 

Or  for  a  while  play  least  in  sight.- 

This  resolution  being  put  on. 

He  kept  some  months,  and  more  had  done. 

But  being  brought  so  nigh  by  Fate, 

Hie  victory  he  achieved  so  late 

Did  set  his  thoughts  agog,  and  ope 

A  door  to  discontinued  hope. 

That  seem'd  to  promise  he  might  win 

His  dame  too,  now  his  hand  was  in ; 

And  that  his  valour,  and  the  honour 

He  'ad  newly  gain'd,  might  work  upon  her : 

These  reasons  made  his  mouth  to  water 

With  amorous  longings  to  be  at  her. 

Quoth  he,  unto  himself,  *'  Who  knows 

But  this  brave  conquest  o'er  my  foes 

May  reach  her  heart,  and  make  that  stoopy 

As  I  but  now  have  forc'd  the  troop  ? 

If  nothing  can  oppugn  kite. 

And  virtue  invious  ways  can  prove. 

What  may  not  he  confide  to  do. 

That  brings  both  love  and  virtue  too  ^ 

But  thou  bring'st  valour  too,  and  wit. 

Two  things  that  seldom  fail  to  hit. 

Valour's  a  mousetrap,  wit  a  gin, 

Which  women  oft  are  taken  in : 

Then,  Hudibras,  why  should'st  thou  feair 

To  be,  that  art,  a  conqueror  ? 

Foctune  the  audacious  doth  juvare. 

But  lets  the  timidous  miscarry : 

Then,  while  the  honour  thou  hast  got 

Is  spick-and-span  new,  piping  hot. 

Strike  her  up  bravely  thou  hadst  best^ 

And  trust  thy  fortune  with  the  rest" 

Such  thoughts  as  these  the  knight  did  keep. 

More  than  his  bangs,  or  fleas,  from  sleep; 

And  as  an  owl,  that  in  a  bam 

Sees  a  mouse  creeping  in  the  com, 

Sits  stUI,  and  shuts  bis  round  bliie  eye% 

^ifJwBUpt,aatHbe^pim 


The  little  beast  within  his  reach, 
Then  starts,  and  seizes  on  the  wretcb^ 
So  from  his  couch  the  knight  did  start,. 
To  seize  upon  the  widow's  heart. 
Crying,  with  hasty  tone,  and  hoarse, 
**  Ralpho,  dispatch,  to  horse,  to  horse  f 
And  'twas  but  time ;  for  now  the  rout, 
We  left  engaged  to  seek  him  out. 
By  speedy  marches  were  advanc'd 
Up  to  the  fort  where  he  ensconc'd. 
And  all  th'  avenues  had  possest. 
About  the  place,  from  east  to  west 

That  done,  a  while  they  made  a  halt 
To  view  the  ground,  and  where  t'  assault: 
Then  call'd  a  coimcil,  which  was  best. 
By  siege  or  onslaught,  to  invest 
The  enemy ;  and  'twas  agreed 
By  storm  and  onslaught  to  proceed. 
This  being  resolv'd,  in  comely  sort 
They  now  drew  up  t'  attack  the  fort  $ 
When  Hudibras,  about  to  enter 
Upon  another  gate's  ad\'enture. 
To  Ralpho  caird  aloud  to  arm,- 
Not  dreaming  of  approaching  stonn. 
Whether  dame  Fortune,  or  tiie  care 
Of  angel  bad,  or  tutelar, 
Did  arm,  or  thrust  him  on  a  danger. 
To  which  he  was  an  utter  stranger. 
That  foresight  might,  or  might  not,  blot 
The  glory  he  had  newly  got. 
Or  to  his  shame  it  might  be  said. 
They  took  him  napping  in  bis  bed. 
To  them  wc  leave  it  to  expound, 
Ihait  deal  in  sciences  profound. 

His  courser  scarce  he  had  bestri^. 
And  Ralpho  that  on  which  he  rid. 
When  setting  oi>e  the  postem  gate. 
Which  they  thought  best  to  sidly  at. 
The  foe  appear'd,  drawn  up  and  drill'd,  * 
Ready  to  charge  them  in  the  field. 
This  somewhat  startled  the  bold  knight. 
Surprised  with  th'  unexpected  sight : 
llie  bruises  of  his  bones  and  flesh 
He  thought  began  to  smart  afresh : 
I'ill,  recollecting  wonted  courage, 
His  fear  was  soon  converted  to  rage, 

'  And  thus  he  spoke :  "  The  cowani  fbc^ 
Whom  we  but  now  gave  quarter  to, 
Look,  3ronder  's  rally'd,  and  appeara 
As  if  they  had  outrun  their  fears } 
The  glory  we  did  lately  get, 
The  Fates  command  us  to  repeat ; 
And  to  their  wills  we  must  sucoomb^ 

,  Quocunque  trahunt,  'tis  our  doom. 
This  is  the  same  numeric  crew 

>  Which  we  so  lately  did  subdue; 
The  self-same  individuals  that 

I  Did  run,  as  mice  do  from  a  cat. 
When  we  courageously  did  wield 
Our  martial  weapons  in  the  field. 
To  tug  for  victory :  and  when 
We  shall  our  shining  blades  agen 
Brandish  in  terrour  o'er  our  heads, 
They'll  straight  resume  theur  wonted  draadp 
Fear  is  an  ague,  that  forsakes 
And  haunts,  by  fits,  those  whom  it  takes  ; 
And  they'll  opine  they  feel  the  pain 
And  blows  they  felt  to-day  again. 
Then  let  us  boldly  change  them  booM^ 

\  Imi  Utfikft  Ytf>  doa&t  to  overcoinei^'' 
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aid,  his  courage  to  inflame, 
1  iipon  his  mistress*  name, 
»l  next  he  cocked  anew, 
his  nut-brown  whinyanl  drew ; 
cing  Ralpho  in  the  front, 
1  himself  to  bear  the  l>runt, 
•t  warriors  ose ;  then  ply'd, 
•n  heel,  his  courser's  side, 
ng-  sympathetic  speed 
el  of  knigltt  to  hcf^l  of  stcod. 
irhile  the  foe,  with  equal  rage 
ed,  advancing  to  engage, 
rties  now  were  drawn  so  close, 
jO  come  to  handy  blows, 
hrsin  fint  let  fly  a  fUkie 
ho)  not  so  huge  a  one 
which  Diomed  did  maul 
m  the  bum  withal ;. 
enough,  if  rightly  hurl'd, 
sent  him  to  another  world, 
r  above  ground,  or  below, 
Kiints  twice  dipt  are  destin'd  ta 
iger  startled  the  bold  squire, 
de  him  some  few  steps  retire ; 
iibras  advanced  to  *b  aid, 
s'd  his  spirits,  half  dismayM: 
ily  dotibtmg  lest  the  shot 
aemy,  now  growing  hot, 
t  a  distance  gait,  press'd  close, 
*  pell-mell  to  handy-blows, 
ftt  he  might  their  aim  decline, 
d  still  in  an  oblique  line ; 
dently  fbrebore  to  fire, 
ist  to  breast  be  had  got  nigher ; 
rt  warriors  use  to  do, 
and  to  hand  they  charge  their  foe. 
ler  the  adventurous  knight, 
Idier-like,  observed  in  fight, 
'brtune  (as  she's  wont)  tura'd  fickle, 
the  foe  began  to  stickle. 
re  shame  fbr  her  goodyshiif 
so  near  a  fnend  the  slip. 
311,  choosing  out  a  stone, 
so  right,  it  thuqip'd  upon 
nly  paunch  with  such  a  force, 
3St  beat  him  off  his  horse. 
*d  his  whinyard,  and  the  rein, 
ing  fast  hold  on  the  mane, 
*d  his  seat :  and  as  a  goose 
h  contracts  his  talons  close, 
:he  knight,  and  with  one  claw, 
:ker  of  his  pistol  draw. 
a  went  off;  and  as  it  was 
al  to  stout  Hudibras, 
is  feats  of  arms,  when  least 
UDt  of  it,  to  prosper  bait, 
he  far'd :  the  shot,  let  fly 
lorn  *moDg  the  enemy, 
Talgd's  gabardine,  and  grazing 
is  shoulder,  in  the  passing 
in  Magnano's  brass  habergeon, 
raight,  <<  A  surgeon,"  cry'd,  <' A  surgeon!" 
iMed  down,  and,  as  he  fell, 
ifurtber,  muither,  murther !"  jfXL 
utled  their  whole  body  so, 
the  knight  had  not  let  go 
OS,  but  been  m  warlike  plight, 
woo  (the  teoond  time)  the  fight; 
be  sqnire  had  bat  hXi^n  oo, 
1  JMyJtably  dtme. 
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But  he,  diverted  with  the  care 
Of  Hudibras's  hurt,  fbrbare 
To  press  th'  advantage  of  his  fortune, 
\^liile  danger  did  the  rest  dishearten. 
For  he  with  Ordon  being  engag'd 
In  close  encounter,  they  both  wag^d 
The  fight  so  weU,  'twas  hard  to  say 
Which  side  was  like  to  get  the  day. 
And  now  the  busy  work  of  Death 
Had  tir'd  them  so,  they  'greed  to  breathe^ 
Preparing  to  renew  the  fight. 
When  the  disaster  of  the  knight. 
And  th'  other  party,  did  divert 
Their  fell  intent,  and  forcM  them  part. 
Ralpho  pressM  up  to  Hudibras, 
And  Cexdon  where  Magnano  was. 
Each  striving  to  confirm  his  partjr 
With  stout  encouragements  and  hearty. 
Quoth  Ralpho,  "  Courage,  valiant  sir. 
And  let  revenge  and  honour  stir 
Your  spirits  upj  once  more  fall  on, 
The  shatterM  fbe  begins  to  run : 
For  if  but  half  so  weU  you  knew  • 

To  use  your  victory,  as  subdue. 
They  durst  not,  after  such  a  blow 
As  you  have  given  them,  face  us  now ; 
But,  from  so  formidable  a  soldier. 
Had  fled  like  crows  when  they  smell  powdef. 
Thrice  have  they  seen  your  sword  aloft 
WavM  o'er  their  heads,  and  fled  as  oft ; 
But  if  you  let  them  recollect 
Their  spirits,  now  dismay'd  and  checkt, 
You*U  have  a  harder  game  to  play. 
Than  yet  ye  'ave  had,  to  get  the  day." 

Thus  spoke  the  stout  squire,  but  was  heard 
By  Hudibras  with  small  regard. 
His  thoughts  were  fuller  of  the  bang 
He  lately  took,  than  Ralph's  harangue; 
To  which  he  answer'd,  *'  Cruel  Fate 
Tells  me  thy  counsel  comes  too  late* 
The  clotted  blood  within  my  hose. 
That  from  my  wounded  body  flows, 
With  mortal  crisis  doth  portend 
My  days  to  appropinque  an  end. 
I  am  for  action  now  unfit. 
Either  of  fortitude  or  wit. 
Fortune,  my  foe,  begins  to  frown, 
Resolv'd  to  pull  my  stomach  down. 
I  am  not  apt,  upon  a  wound. 
Or  trivial  basting,  to  despond ; 
Yet  I'd  be  loth  my  days  to  curtail ; 
For  if  I  thought  my  wounds  not  mortal, - 
Or  that  we  'ad  time  enough  as  yet 
To  make  an  honourable  retreat, 
'Twere  the  best  course ;  but  if  they  find 
We  fly,  and  leave  our  arms  behind. 
For  them  to  seize  on,  the  dishonour. 
And  danger  too,  is  such,  Fll  sooner 
Stand  to  it  boldly,  and  take  quarter. 
To  let  them  see  I  am  no  starter. 
In  all  the  trade  of  war  no  feat 
Is  nobler  than  a  brave  retreat : 
For  those  that  run  away,  and  fly. 
Take  place  at  least  o'  th'  enemy." 

This  si^  the  squire,  with  active  speed, 
Dinnounted  from  his  bony  steed. 
To  seize  the  arms,  which,  by  mischance, 
Fdl  from  the  bold  kmgfai  m  a  trexMc«*. 
These  bemg  ficrand  crat,  Aud  TcAoc'd 
To  Hodibru,  tbw  intonl  VAd, 
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As  a  man  may  say,  with  might  and  onaia 
He  hasted  to  get  up  again. 
Thrice  he  essayed  to  mount  aloft. 
But,  by  his  weighty  bum,  as  oft 
He  was  pulPd  back,  till  having  found 
Th'  advantasre  of  the  rising  ground. 
Thither  he  led  his  warlike  steed. 
And  having  placed  him  right,  with  speed 
Prepared  again  to  scale  the  beast. 
When  Orsin,  who  had  newly  drest 
The  bloody  scar  upon  the  shoulder 
Of  Talgol,  with  Pnxmetfaean  powder. 
And  now  was  sean^hing  for  the  shot 
That  laid  Magnano  on  the  spot. 
Beheld  the  sturdy  squire  aforesaid. 
Preparing  to  dimb  up  his  horse-S'dc  ; 
He  left  his  cure,  and  laying  hold 
Upon  his  arms,  with  courage  bold 
Cry*d  out,  "TIs  now  no  time  tt)  dally. 
The  enemy  begin  to  rally ; 
JjRt  us  that  are  unhurt  and  whole 
Fall  on,  and  happy  man  be  's  dolo.'^' 

This  said,  like  to  » thunderbolt. 
He  flew  with  fury  to  thi'  anault. 
Striving  th'  enemy  to*  attack 
Before  he  reach*d^  hfs  horse's  back. 
Ralpho  was  mounted  now,  ancf  gotten 
O'erth wart  his  beast  with  active  vau'ting-. 
Wriggling  his  body  to  recover 
His  scat,  and  cast  his  right  leg  over  ; 
WTien  Orsin,  rushing  in,  bestow'd 
On  horse  and  man  so  heavy  a  load, 
The  beast  was  startled,  and  begun 
To  kick  and  flmg  like  mad,  and  run,. 
Bearing  the  tough  sqiure  like  a  sack. 
Or  stout  king  Richard,  on  his  back ; 
Till,  stumbling,  he  threw  him  down, 
Sore  bniis'd,  and  cast  into  a  swoon. 
Meanwhile  the  kn':ght  began  to  rouse 
The  sparkles  of  his  wonted  prowess : 
He  thrust  his  hand  iuto  his  hose. 
And  found,  both  by  his  eyes  and  nose^ 
'Twas  only  cholcr,  and  not  blood, 
That  from  his  wounded  body  flow'd. 
This,  with  the  hazanl  of  the  squire, 
Inflam'd  him  with  despiteful  ire  ; 
Courageously  he  facM  about. 
And  drew  his  other  pistol  out; 
And  now  had  half  way  bent  the  cock. 
When  Cerdon  gave  so  fierce  a  shock, 
With  sturdy  truncheon,  thwart  his  arm, 
Tliat  down  it  fell,  and  did  no  harm ; 
Then,  stoutly  pressing  on  with  speed, 
Assayed  to  pull  him  off  his  steed. 
The  knight  his  sword  had  only  left. 
With  which  he  Cerdon*s  head  had  cleft. 
Or  at  the  least  cropM  off  a  limb. 
But  Orsin  came,  and  rescued  him. 
He  with  his  lance  attack'd  the  knight 
Upon  his  quarters  opposite : 
But  as  a  bark,  that  in  foul  weather, 
Tos8*d  by  two  adverse  winds  together. 
Is  bruisM  and  beaten  to  and  fro, 
And  knows  not  which  to  turn  him  to; 
So  farM  the  knight  between  two  fo^. 
And  knew  not  which  of  them  t*  oppose; 
Tdl  Orsin,  charging  with  his  lance 
At  Hudibras,  by  spiteful  chance 
£lfft  Cerdon  such  a.  bang,  as  8tuim*d 
And/aid  him  £at  apon  the  gronad. 


At  this  (he  knight  began  to  cheer  up^ 
And,  raising  up  himself  on  stirrup, 
Cry'd  out,  "  Vkioria  !  lie  thou  there, 
And  I  shall  strai^rht  dispateh  another 
To  bear  thee  company  in  death ; 
But  first  ril  halt  a  while,  and  breathe:" 
.\3  well  he  might ;  for  Orsin,  ji^ricv'd 
At  th*  wound  that  Cerdon  had  rcceiv'd. 
Ran  te  relie^'e  him  with  his  lore. 
And  cure  the  hurt  he  gave  befdre. 
Meanwhile  the  knight  had  wheePd  about 
To  breathe  himself,  and  next  find  out 
Th'  advantage  of  the  ground,  where  best 
He  might  the  ruffled  foe  infest, 
fhis  being  rcsolvM,  he  spurred  his  steed. 
To  mn  at  Orsin  with  fiill  speed, 
Whi^e  he  was  busy  in  the  care 
Of  Cerdon*s  wound,  and  unaware; 
Ihit  he  was  qtiick,  and  had  already 
L'nto  the  part  applyM  r*»medy ; 
And,  seeing  th'  enemy  prepar*d. 
Drew  up,  and  stood  upon  his  guard : 
llicn,  like  a  warrior  right  expert 
And  skilful  in  the  martial  art. 
The  subtle  knight  straight  made  a  halt. 
And  judgM  it  best  to  stay  th'  assault, 
ITntii  he  had  relieved  the  squire. 
And  then  (in  order)  to  retire ; 
Or,  as  occasion  should  invite, 
With  forces  join*d  renew  the  fight. 
Ralpho,  by  this  time  disentranc*d. 
Upon  his  bum  himself  advancM, 
Though  sorely  bmis'd ;  his  limbs  all  o*er 
With  ruthless  bangs  were  stiff  and  sore : 
Right  fain  he  would  have  got  upon 
His  feet  again,  to  get  him  gone, 
When  Hudibras  to  aid  him  came. 

Quoth  lie  (and  calPd  him  by  his  name) 
"  Couraj^,  the  day  at  length  is  ours, 
And  we  once  more,  as  conquerurs. 
Have  both  the  field  and  honour  won  ; 
The  foe  is  profligate  aiul  rtm: 
1  mean  all  such  as  can,  for  some 
This  hand  hath  sent  to  their  long  home ; 
And  some  lie  sprawling  oii  the  ground, 
\Mth  many  a  gash  and  bloody  wound. 
C'ii^sar  himself  could  mrv'er  say 
He  got  two  victories  in  a  day. 
As  I  hare  done,  that  can  say,  twice  I 
hi  one  day  veniy  vldiy  vici. 
The  foe's  so  numerous,  that  we 
Cannot  so  often  vincere. 
And  they  perire,  and  vet  enow 
Re  left  to  strike  an  aner-blow; 
Then,  lest  they  rally,  and  once  more 
Put  us  to  fight  the  business  o*er, 
Get  up,  and  mount  thy  steed  ;  dispatch. 
And  let  us  both  their  motions  wateh.'* 

Quoth  Ralph,  "  I  should  not,  if  I  were 
In  case  for  action,  now  be  here ; 
Nor  have  I  tum'd  my  back,  or  bang'd 
An  arse,  for  fear  of  being  bang*d. 
It  was  fbr  you  I  got  these  harms, 
Adventuring  to  feteh  off  your  arms. 
The  blows  and  drubs  I  have  receiv'd 
Have  bmis'd  my  body,  and  bereav'd 
My  limbs  of  strength :  unless  you  stoops 
And  reach  your  hands  to  puH  me  up, 
I  shall  lie  here,  and  be  a  prey 
To  those  ^^ixw  lite  van  away*'* 


HUDIBRAS, 

at  thou  sbalt  not,*'  quoth  Hudibras ; 
d,  the  ancients  held  it  was 
OQOurable  far  senate 
than  slay  an  advenanr; 

2  we  oft  to  day  have  done, 
ter  shall  dispatch  anon : 

jugh  thou^rt  of  a  diflRnent  dinfcih, 

3t  leave  thee  hi  the  lurch." 

id,  he  jogi^'d  'his  good  steed  nigher, 

'er'd  him  gently  towards  the  squire, 

towing  down  his  body,  strrtch'd 

id  out,  and  at  Ralpho  reaoh*d ; 

Tmlla,  whom  he  did  not  mind, 

i  liim  like  lightening  behind. 

i  been  long  in  search  about 

110*8  woond,  to  find  it  out, 

lid  find  none,  nor  where  the  Aot 

id  so  startled  him  was  got : 

iving  (bund  the  worst  was  past, 

I  to  her  own  work  at  last, 

lage  of  the  prisoners, 

hi  all  feats  of  arms  was  her's ; 

w  to  plunder  Ralph  she  Hew, 

Hudibras*s  hard  fate  drew 

x>nr  him;  for  as  he  bow^ 

3  him  up,  she  laid  -a  load 

rs  fo  heavy,  and  plaeM-so  w«ll, 

other  side,  that  down  he  felL 

1,  scoundrel  base,"  quoth  she,  ''  or  die ; 

c  is  mine,  and  liberty; 

thou  think'^t  1  took  thee  tardy, 

r'st  presume  to  be  so  hardy 

thy  fortune  o'er  afresh, 

re  my  title  to  thy  flesh, 

ms  and  baggage,  now  my  right, 

thou  hast  the  heart  to  try  % 
d  thee  back  th3r8elf  a  while, 
ce  more,  for  ^hat  carcass  vile, 
ipon  tick." — Qtioth  Hudibras, 
I  ofi*er*st  nobly,  valiant  lass, 
ihall  take  thee  at  thy  word, 
t  me  rise  and  take  my  sword ; 
vord,  which  lias  so  oft  this  day 
rh  squaarons  of  my  ibes  made  way, 
me  to  other  worids  dispatcht, 
:th  a  feeble  spinster  matcht, 
ush,  with  blood  ignoble  stain'd, 
ch  no  honour  's  to  be  gainM : 
thou  *lt  take  m*  advice  in  this, 
nr,  whilst  thou  may*st,  what  'tif 
rmpt  a  victor's  course, 
»ing  such  a  trivial  force: 
nth  conquest  I  come  ofl^ 
[uit  I  shall  do  sure  enough) 
r  tiiou  eanst  Mt  have,  nor  grace, 

of  arms,  in  such  a  case ; 
hich  I  now  do  offer  freely." 
ra,"  quoth  she,  "  thou  coxcomb  silly, 
mg  her  hand  upon  her  breech, 
w  bow  much  die  prizM  his  speech) 
r  or  counsel  from  a  foe ; 

canst  force  me  to  it,  do: 
t  it  should  again  be  said, 
I  have  once  more  won  thy  head, 
thee  napping,  unprepared, 
ad  betake  thee  to  thy  guard." 
■aid,  she  to  her  tackle  fell, 

the  knight  let  fall  a  peal 
n  so  fierce,  and  pressed  so  home, 
s  xi^tir'd,  and  folUm^d  's  bain. 


PART  I.  CANTO  IH. 


iir 


"  Stand  to  't,"  quoth  she,  '<  or  yield  to  mercy; 

It  is  not  fighting  arsie-vertie 

Shall  serve  thy  turn."— This  sthrr'd  his  spleen 

More  than  the  danger  he  was  in. 

The  blows  he  felt,  or  was  to  ied, 

Although  th*  already  made  him  reel ; 

Honour,  despight,  revenge,  and  shame^ 

At  once  into  his  stomach  came ; 

Which  fir'd  it  so,  he  rais'd  his  arm 

Above  his  head,  and  rain*d  a  stomi 

Of  blows  so  terrible  and  thick. 

As  if  he  meant  to  hash  her  quick : 

But  she  upon  her  truncheon  took  them, 

And  by  oblioue  direnrioo  broke  tbem. 

Waiting  an  opportunity 

To  pay  all  back  with  usuiy. 

Which  long  she  fiul'd  not  of ;  fbr  now 

The  knight  with  one  dead-doing  blow 

Resolving  to  decide  the  fight. 

And  she  with  quick  and  cunning  sleight 

Avoiding  it,  the  force  and  weight 

He  chargM  upon  it  was  so  great. 

As  almost  swayM  him  to  the  ground : 

No  sooner  site  ttt*  advantage  found. 

But  in  she  flew ;  and  seconding, 

With  home-made  thrust,  the  heavy  swing, 

She  laid  him  flat  upon  his  side. 

And,  mounting  on  his  trunk  astride. 

Quoth  she, ''  I  told  thee  what  would  come 

Of  all  thy  vapouring,  base  scum : 

Say,  will  t^e  law  of  arms  allow 

I  may  have  grace  and  quarter  now  ? 

Or  wilt  thou  rather  break  thy  word, 

And  stain  thine  honour,  than  thy  sword  } 

A  man  of  war  to  damn  his  soul. 

In  basely  breakhig  his  parole ; 

And  when  before  the  fight,  th*  had*st  vovr'd 

To  give  no  quarter  in  cold  blood ; 

Now  thou  hast  got  me  for  a  Tartar, 

To  make  m'  against  my  will  take  quarter. 

Why  dost  not  put  me  to  the  sword. 

But  cowardly  fly  from  thy  word  ?" 

Quoth  Hudfbras,  **  The' day  's  thine  own  ; 
Thou  aad  thy  stars  have  cast  me  dowp: 
My  laurels  are  transplanted  now, 
And  flourish  on  thy  conquering  brow : 
My  loss  of  honour  's  great  enough. 
Thou  needst  not  brand  it  with  a  scoff: 
Sarcasms  may  eclipse  thine  own. 
But  cannot  blur  my  lost  renown: 
I  am  not  now  in  Fortune's  power. 
He  that  is  down  can  h\\  no  lower. 
The  ancient  heroes  were  illustrious 
For  being  ])enign  and  not  blnstroos 
Agamst  a  vanquished  foe:  thejr  swords 
Were  sharp  and  trenchant,  not  their  words; 
And  did  in  fight  but  cut  work  out 
T*  employ  their  courtesies  about." 

Qaoth  she, »"  Although  thou  <hast  deserr'd, 
Base  SlubberdeguUion,  to  be  serv'd 
As  thou  didst  vow  to  deal  with  me, 
If  thou  hadst  got  the  victory, 
Yet  I  shall  rather  act  a  part 
That  suits  my  fame,  than  thy  desert 
Thy  arms,  thy  liberty,  beside 
All  that's  on  th'  outside  of  thy  hide. 
Are  mine  by  «ailitary  law,  ' 

Of  which  I  will  not  bate  one  straw ; 
The  rest,  thy  Ufe  and  Um\»ft,  ooce  mcK^ 
Though  doubly  fovfeit,  \  teitotc."* 
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Quoth  Hudibran,  "  It  is  too  late 
"For  me  to  treat  or  stipulate ; 
What  thou  comm^nd'st  I  must  obey; 
Yet  those  whom  4  expunged  to-day, 
Of  thine  own  party,  I  let  go, 
And  gave  them  life  and  freedom  too, 
Both  dogs  and  bear,  upon  their  parole. 
Whom  I  took  prisoneni  in  this  quarrel." 

Quoth  Trulla,  *'  Whether  thou  or  they 
Let  one  another  run  away. 
Concerns  not  me ;  but  was  't  not  thou 
That  gave  Crowdero  quarter  too  ? 
Crowdero  whom,  in  irons  boupd, 
Tbou  basely  threw'st  into  Lob's  pound. 
Where  still  he  lies,  and  with  regret 
Bk  generous  bowels  rage  and  fret : 
But  w>w  ^y  carcass  shall  redeem, 
*  And  serve  to  be  exchaogM  for  him." 

This  said,  the  knight  did  straight  submit. 
And  laid  his  weapons  at  her  feet. 
Next  he  disrobM  his  gabardine, 
And  with  it  did  himself  resign. 
She  took  it,  and,  forthwith  divesting 
The  mantle  that  she  wore,  said  jesting, 
**  Take  that,  and  wear  it  for  my  sake ;" 
Then  threw  it  o'er  his  sturdy  back. 
And  as  the  French,  we  conquered  once, 
Now  give  us  laws  for  pantaloons. 
The  length  of  breeches,  and  the  gathers, 
Port-cannons,  periwigs,  and  feathers. 
Just  so  the  proud  insulting  lass 
Array'd  and  dighted  Hudibras. 

Meanwhile  the  other  champions,  yerst 
In  hurry  of  the  fight  disperst, 
Arriv'd,  when  Trulla  won  the  day. 
To  share  i'  th'  honour  and  the  prey, 
And  out  of  Hudibras's  hide 
With  vengeanre  to  be  sattsfy'd ; 
Which  now  they  were  about  to  pour 
Upon  him  in  a  wooden  shower. 
But  Trulla  thrust  herself  between. 
And  striding  o'er  his  back  again. 
She  brandished  o'er  her  head  his  sword. 
And  vow'd  they  should  not  break  her  word ; 
She  *ad  giv'n  him -quarter,  and*her  blood. 
Or  theirs,  should  onake  that  quarter  good ; 
For  she  was  bound,  by  law  of  urms, 
To!i  'e  him  safe  from  further  iSrms. 
In  uupgeon  deep  Crowdero,  cast 
By  Hudibras,  as  yet  lay  fast. 
Where,  to  the  hard  and  ruthless  stones, 
ITs  great  heart  made  perpetual  moans ; 
Him  she  resolv'd  that  Hudibras 
Should  ransom,  and  supply  his  place. 

This  stopp'd  their  fury,  and  the  basting 
Which  towards  Hudibras  was  hasting ; 
They  thought  it  was  but  JMst  and  right 
That  what  she  had  achiev'd  in  fight 
She  should  dispose. of  how  she  picas'^  j   . 
Crowdero  ought  to  be  releas'd : 
Nor  could  tl)at  any  way  be  done 
So  well  as  this  she  pitch'd  upon : 
For  who  a  better  could  imagine  ? 
This  therefore  they  resolv'd  t'  engage  in. 
The  knight  and  squire  first  they  made 
Rise  from  the  ground  where  they  were  laid ; 
Then,  mounted  both  upon  their  horses. 
But  with  their  faces  to  the  arses, 
Onin  )ed  Hudibras's  beast, 
jind  Talgol  that  wbii^  fUlpboprtst; 


Whom  stout  Magnano,  valiant  Cerdon, 

And  Colon,  waited  as  a  guard  on  j 

Airushering  Trulla  in  the  rear. 

With  th'  arms  of  cither  prisoner. 

In  this  proud  order  and  array 

They  put  themselves  upon  their  way. 

Striving  to  reach  th*  enchanted  castle. 

Where  stout  Crowdero  in  durance  lay  atill. 

Thither,  with  gpreater  speed  than  shcmt 

And  triumph  over  conquer'd  foes 

Do  use  t*  allow,  or  than  the  bears. 

Or  pageants  borne  before  lord-mayoci, 

Are  wont  to  use,  tHey  soon  arriv'd. 

In  order  soldier-like  contrived. 

Still  marching  in  a  warlike  posture. 

As  fit  for  battle  as  for  muster. 

The  knight  and  squire  they  first  unkorse, 

And  bending  *gainst  the  fok  their  force. 

They  all  advanc'd,  and  round  about 

Begirt  the  magical  redoubt. 

Magnan'  led  up  in  this  adventure. 

And  made  way  for  the  rett  to  enter: 

For  he  was  skilful  in  black  art, 

No  less  than  he  that  built  the  fort. 

And  with  an  iron  mace  laid  flat 

A  breach,  which  straight  all  enter'd  at. 

And  in  the  wooden  dungeon  found 

Crowdero  laid  upon  the  ground : 

Him  they  release  from  durance  bate. 

Restored  t'  his  fiddle  and  his  case. 

And  liberty,  his  thirsty  rage 

With  luscious  vengeance  to  assuage ; 

For  he  no  sooner  was  at  large. 

But  Trulla  straight  brought  on  the  charga. 

And  in  the  self-same  limbo  put 

The  knight  and  squire  where  he  was  shut; 

Where  leaving  them  in  Hockley-i'-th'-hote, 

Their  bangs  and  durance  to  condole, 

Confin'd  and  conjur*d  into  narrow 

Enchanted  mansion  to  know  sorrow. 

In  the  same  order  and  array 

Which  they  advanc'd,  they  march*d  away  t 

But  Hudibras,  who  scom'd  to  stoop 

To  Fortune,  or  be  said  to  droop, 

Cheered  up  himself  with  ends  of  verse. 

And  sayings  of  philosophers. 

Quoth  he,  "  Th*  one  half  of  man,  his  miiid» 
Isittf  jum,  unconfin'd. 
And  cannot  be  laid  by  the  heels, 
Whate'er  the  other  moiety  feels. 
'Tis  not  restraint,  or  liberty. 
That  makes  men  prisoners  or  free ; 
But  perturbations  that  possess 
The  mind,  or  equanimities. 
The  whole  world  was  not  half  so  wida 
To  Alexander,  when  he  cryM, 
Because  he  had  but  one  to  subdue, 
.\s  was  a  paltry  narrow  tub  to 
Diogenes ;  who  is  not  said 
(For  aught  that  ever  1  could  read) 
To  whine,  put  fmger  i'  th'  eye,  and  aol^ 
Because  he  'ad  ne'er  another  tub. 
Tlie  ancients  make  two  several  kinds 
Of  prowess  in  heroic  minds, 
The  active  and  the  passive  val'ant. 
Both  which  are  pari  libra  gallant; 
For  both  to  give  blows,  and  to  carry, 
Tn  fights  are  equi-necessary : 
But  in  defeats  the  passive  stout 
Are  always  found  to  stand  it  ou$ 
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leqieritely,  and  to  oatdo 
ttive,  'gminst  a  conquering  foe. 
)  we  with  blacks  and  blues  are  suggiird, 
the  vulgar  say,  are  cudgeird, 
t  is  yatiaut,  and  dares  fight, 
1  drubbed,  can  lose  no  honour  by  't. 
''s  a  lease  for  lives  to  come, 
jinotbe  extended  from 
^I  tenant :  His  a  chattle 
be  forfeited  in  battle, 
hat  in  the  Add  is  slain, 
he  bed  of  Honour  lain, 
t  is  beaten  may  be  said 
n  Honour's  truckle-bed. 
we  see  th'  eclipsed  Sun 
rtals  is  more  gisz'd  upon, 
rhen,  adorned  with  all  his  light, 
les  in  serene  sky  most  bright, 
mr,  in  a  low  estate, 
;  admir'd  and  wonder'd  at" 
h  Ralph,  **  How  great  I  do  not  know 
J  by  being  beaten  grow ; 
ae,  that  see  bow  here  we  sit, 
dge  us  overgrown  with  wit. 
^  brethren,  preaching  by 
il  hour-glass,  do  imply  . 
ation  can  convey 
sm  what  they- have  to  say, 
:  how  much;  so  well  enough 
ou  to  charge,  but  not  draw  off: 
>,  without  a  cap  and  bauble, 
subdued  a  bear  and  rabble, 
ght  with  honour  have  come  off, 
put  it  to  a  second  proof? 
c  exploit,  right  fit 
sbyterian  «eal  and  wit*' 
h  HudibfBS,  **  That  cuckooes  tone, 
,  thou  always  harp'st  upon : 
hou  at  any  thing  wooldst  rail, 
lak'st  presbytery  thy  scale, 
the  height  ont,  and  explain 
t  degree  it  is  pro&ne ; 
;ver  will  not  with  (thy  whatKl'ye  call) 
ht  jump  right,  thou  <»U'8t  synodical : 
esbytery  were  a  standard 
whatsoever's  to  be  slunder'd. 
t  remember  hww  this  day 
•  my  beard  wast  bold  to  say, 
•u  coaldst  prove  bear-baiting  equsi 
nods,  orthodox  and  legal  ? 
M>u  can'st,  for  I  denyt, 
•e  thee  to't  with  aU  thy  light'* 
I  Ralpho,  «  Truly  that  is  no 
atter  for  a  nan  to  do, 
s  but  any  guts  in*s  brains, 
lid  believe  it  worUi  his  pains : 
«  you  dare  and  urge  me  to  it, 
nd  Tve  light  enoogh'to  do  it 
ods  are  raysticaHiear-gardens, 
ilders,  deputies,  churchwardens, 
er  members  of  the  court, 
the  Babylonish  sport ; 
ocutor,  scribe,  and  bear-ward, 
r  only  in  a  mere  word. 
i  but  several  synagogues 
ftl  men,  and  bcairs  and  dogs : 
tichri«tian  assemblies, 
hief  bent,  as  far^s  in  them  lies : 
ive  and  tail,  with  fierce  contests, 
with  men,  the  other  beastn 
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The  difference  is,  the  one  fights  with 

The  tongue,  the  other  with  the  teeth ; 

And  that  they  bait  but  bears  in  this. 

In  th*  other  souls  and  consciences ; 

Where  saints  themselves  are  brou^t  to  stahe 

For  gospel-light  and  conscience'  sake; 

Exposed  to  scribes  and  presbyters. 

Instead  of  mastive  dogs  and  curs ; 

Than  whom  they've  less  humanity. 

For  these  at  souls  of  men  will  fly. 

This  to  the  IVophet  did  appear, 

Who  in  a  vision  saw  a  bear, 

Prefiguring  the  beastly  rage 

Of  church-rule,  in  this  latter  age ; 

As  is  demonstrated  at  full 

By  him  that  baited  the  pope^s  bnU. 

Bears  naturally  are  beasts  of  prey. 

That  live  by  capine;  so  do. they. 

What  are  their  orders,  constitutions. 

Church-censures,  curses,  absolutions. 

But  several  m3rstic  chains  they  make^ 

To  tie  poor  Christians  to  the  stake  ? 

And  then  set  heathen  officers. 

Instead  of  dogs,  about  their  ears. 

For  to  prohibit  and  dispense, 

To  find  out,  or  to  make  ofience ; 

Of  Hell  and  Heaven  to  dispose, 

To  play  with  souls  at  fisst  and  loose ; 

To  set  what  characters  they  please. 

And  mulcts,  on  sin  and  godliness ; 

Reduce  the  church  to  gospel-order, 

By  rapine,  sacril^e,  and  murther  i 

To  make  presbytery  supreme. 

And  kings  themselves  submit  to  them; 

And  force  all  people,  though  against 

Their  consciences,  to  turn  saints ; 

Must  prove  a  pretty  thriving  trade, 

When  saints  monopolists  are  made : 

When  pious  frauds  and  holy  shifts 

Are  dispensations  and  gifts, 

There  godliness  becomes  mere  ware, 

And  every  synod  but  a  fair. 

Synods  are  whelps  o'  th*  Inquisition, 

A  mongrel  breed  of  like  pernicion. 

And  growing  up,  became  the  sires 

Of  scribes,  commissioners,  and  triers ; 

Whose  buaness  is,  by  cuiming  sleight. 

To  cast  a  figure  fbr  men's  light. 

To  find,  in  lines  of  beard  and  face. 

The  ph3^iognomy  of  Grace ; 

And  by  the  sound  and  twang  of  nose, 

If  all  beV>und  withm  disclose. 

Free  from  a  crack  or  flaw  of  finning. 

As  men  try  pipkins  by  the  ringing ; 

By  black  caps  underlaid  with  white, 

Give  certain  guess  at  inward  light ; 

Which  seijeants  at  the  Gospel  wear,  ^ 

To  make  the  spiritual  calling  clear. 

The  handkerehief  about  the  neck 

(Canonical  cravat  of  Smeck, 

From  whom  the  institution  came. 

When  chureh  and  state  they  set  on  flame. 

And  worn  by  them  as  badges  then 

Of  spiritual  warfaring-men) 

Judge  rightly  if  regeneration 

Be  of  the  newest  cut  in  fashion : 

Sure  'tis  an  orthodox  opinion. 

That  grace  is  founded  in  dominion. 

Great  piety  coDsista  in  ^de  \ 

To  rule  is  to  be  lancUfy^d: 
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To  domineer,  and  to  contnral, 

Both  o*er  the  body  and  the  aoul, 

Is  the  most  perfect  discipline 

Of  church-rule,  and  by  right  dirine. 

Bell  and  the  Dragon's  chaplains  were 

More  moderate  than  these  by  far : 

For  they  (poor  knaves)  were  glad  to  cheat. 

To  get  their  wives  and  children  meat; 

But  these  will  not  be  fobbed  off  so, 

They  must  have  wealth  and  power  too ; 

Or  else  with  blood  and  desolation 

They'll  tear  it  out  o*  th*  heart  o*  th*  nation. 

"  Sure  these  themselves  from  primitive 
And  heathen  priesthood  do  derive. 
When  butchers  were  the  only  clerks, 
Elders  and  pf^yters  of  kirks ; 
Whose  directory  was  to  kill, 
And  9ome  believe  it  is  so  still.  , 

The  only  difference  is,  that  then 
They  slaughtered  only  beasts,  now  men. 
For  then  to  sacrifice  a  bullock, 
Or,  now  and  th^»  a  child,  to  Moloch, 
They  count  a  vile  abomination, 
But  not  to  slaughter  a  whole  nation. 
IVesbytery  does  but  translate 
The  papacy  to  a  firee  state, 
A  commonwealth  of  popery, 
Where  every  village  is  a  see 
M  well  as  Rome,  and  must  maintain 
A  tithe-pig  metropolitan ; 
Where  every  presbyter  and  deacon 
Commands  the  keys  for  cheese  and  bacon. 
And  every  hamlet's  governed 
By  's  Holiness,  the  church's  head, 
More  haughty  and  severe  in  *s  place. 
Than  Gregory  and  Boniface. 
Such  church  must,  surely,  be  a  monster 
With  many  heads :  for  if  we  consiler 
What  in  th'  Apocalypse  we  find, 
According  to  th'  apostle's  mind, 
'Tis  that  the  whore  of  Babylon 
With  many  heads  did  ride  upon, 
Which  heads  denote  the  sinful  tribe 
Of  deacon,  priest,  lay-elder,  scribe. 

"  Lay-elder,  Simeon  to  Levi, 
Whose  little  finger  is  as  heavy 
As  lohos  of  patriarchs,  prince-prelate. 
And  bishop-secular :  this  zealot 
Is  of  a  mong^f,  diverse  kind. 
Cleric  before,  and  lay  behind ; 
A  lawless  linsy-woolsey  brother. 
Half  of  one  order,  half  another ; 
Jl  creature  of  amphibious  nature. 
On  land  a  beast,  a  fish  in  water ; 
That  always  preys  on  grace  or  sin ; 
Jfk,  sheep  without,  a  wolf  within. 
This  fierce  inquisitor  has  chief 
Dominion  ov6r  men's  belief 
And  manners ;  can  pronounce  a  saint 
Idolatrous  or  ignorant, 
When  superciliously  he  sifts 
Through  coarsest  boulter  others'  gifts : 
For  all  men  livje  and  jud^e  amiss, 
Whose  talents  jump  not  just  with  his ; 
He'll  lay  on  gifts  with  hai)ds,  and  plac^ 
On  dullest  noddle  light  aiid  grace, 
The  manufacture  of  the  kirf^ 
Those  pastors  ace  but  th'  bandy-aFork 
Of  his  mechanic  paws,  instilling 
MfMmtym  them  by  fieUBg: 


From  whence  they  start  up  chosen  vessels. 
Made  by  contact,  as  men  get  meades. 
So  cardinals,  they  say,  do  grope 
At  th'  other  end  the  new-made  pope." 

"  Hold,  hold,"  quoth  Hudibras,  "  soft  fire. 
They  say,  does  make  sweet  maH.    Good  squire, 
Festina  lente,  not  too  fast. 
For  haste  (the  proverb  smy)  makes  waste. 
The  quirks  and  cavils  thou  dost  make 
Are  fiilse,  and  built  upon  mistake : 
And  I  shall  bring  you  with  your  pock 
Of  fallacies,  t'  Elenchi  back ; 
And  put  your  arguments  in  mood 
And  figure  to  be  understood. 
I'll  force  you,  by  right  ratiodnatioii. 
To  leave  your  vitilitigation. 
And  make  you  keep  to  th*  questioD  okse. 
And  argue  diaUctiais, 

"  The  question  then,  to  state  it  first. 
Is,  Which  is  better  or  which  worst. 
Synods  or  bears  ?  Bears  I  avow 
To  be  the  worst,  and  synods  thoEa  ; 
But,  to  make  good  th'  assertion. 
Thou  say'st  they're  reaHy  all  one. 
If  so,  not  worse ;  for  if  they're  idet% 
Why  then  tantundem  dot  tantidetn. 
For  if  they  are  the  same,  by  eourse 
Neitlier  is  better,  neither  worse. 
But  I  deny  they  are  the  same. 
More  than  a  maggot  and  I  ani» 
That  both  arc  anmalia 
I  grant,  but  not  rafwnalia: 
For  though  they  do  agree  hi  kind. 
Specific  difierence  we  find ; 
And  can  no  more  make  b^rs  of  these. 
Than  prove  my  horse  is  Socrates. 
That  S3mods  are  bear-gardens,  too, 
Thou  dost  affirm ;  but  I  say.  No : 
And  thus  I  prove  it,  in  a  word ; 
Whatsoever  assembly's  not  impower'd 
To  censure,  curse,  absolve,  and  ordain. 
Can  be  no  synod  :  but  bear-garden 
Has  no  such  power ;  ergo,  'tis  none, 
And  so  thy  sophistry's  o'erthrown. 

**  But  yet  we  are  beside  the  quest'oo 
Which  thou  didst  raise  the  first  contest  on ; 
For  that  was,  Whether  bears  are  better 
Than  synod-men  ?  I  say,  Negatur, 
That  bears  are  beasts,  and  synods  men. 
Is  held  by  all :  they're  better  then ; 
For  bears  and  dogs  on  four  legs  gpo. 
As  beasts ;  but  synod-men  on  twa 
Tis  true  they  all  bane  teeth  and  nails ; 
But  prove  that  synod-men  have  tails ; 
Or  that  a  rugged  shaggy  fur 
C5rows  o'er  the  hide  of  Presbyter ; 
Or  that  his  snout  and  spacious  ears 
Do  hold  proportion  with  a  bear's. 
A  bear's  a  itavage  beast,  of  all 
Most  ugly  and  unnatural ; 
Whe'p'd  without  form,  until  the  dam 
Has  lickt  it  into  shape  and  frame : 
But  ail  thy  light  can  ne'er  evict. 
That  ever  synod-man  was  lickt. 
Or  brought  to  any  other  fashion 
Than  his  own  will  and  inclination. 

«*  But  thou  dost  further  yet  in  this 

I  Oppugn  thyself  and  sense ;  that  is. 
Thou  wouldst  have  presbyters  to  go 
For  bears  and  dogs,  and  bear-wards  too; 
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ge  chimera  of  beasts  and  men, 
ip  of  pieces  heterogene ; 
I  in  Nature  never  met 
m  Muhjecto  yet. 
y  other  ar^^iments  are  all 
ares  hypothetica], 
>  but  beer ;  and  we  may  choqse 
to  grant  them,  or  refuse, 
ihou  hast  said,  which  I  know  when 
lere  thou  stoVst  from  other  men, 
(by  'tis  plam  thy  light  and  gifts 
but  plagiary  shifts) 
the  same  that  Ranter  said, 
irguing  with  me,  broke  my  bead, 
re  a  handful  of  my  beard ; 
f-same  cavils  then  I  heard, 
being  in  hot  dispute  about 
otroveny,  we  fell  out ; 
lat  thou  know*st  I  answer'd  then, 
rve  to  answer  thee  agaiiv** 
h  Ralpho,  <*  Nothing  but  tb*  abuse 
lan  learning  you  prodnce ; 
ig,  that  cobweb  of  the  brain, 

erroneous,  and  vain; 

of  knowledge,  as  replete 
nrs  are  with  fraud  and  cheat; 
t'  incumber  gifts  and  wit, 
nder  both  fbr  nothing  fit ; 
light  unactive,  dull,  and  troubled, 
:tle  David  in  Saul's  doublet : 
t  that  scholars  put  upon 
men's  reason  and  their  own ; 
of  emmr  to  ensconce 
lity  and  ignorance, 


Tliat  renders  all  the  avenues 

To  truth  impervious  and  abstruse. 

By  making  plain  things,  in  debate^ 

By  art  perplext  and  intricate : 

For  nothing  goes  for  sense  or  light. 

That  will  not  with  old  rules  jump  right ; 

As  if  rules  were  not  in  the  schools 

DeriV'd  from  truth,  but  truth  from  rules^ 

This  pa^n,  heathenish  invention 

Is  good  for  nothing  but  contention : 

For  as,  in  sword  and  buckler  fight. 

All  blows  do  on  the  target  light  $ 

So  when  men  argue,  the  greaf  st  part 

O*  th'  contest  falls  on  terms  of  art. 

Until  the  fustian  stuff  be  spent, 

And  then  they  fall  to  th'  ai:gumeiit" 

Quoth  Hudibiras,  <*  Friend  Ralph,  thou  hast 

Outrun  the  constable  at  last: 

For  thou  art  fallen  on  a  new 

Dispute,  as  senseless  as  untrue, 

But  to  the  fiirmeir  opposite. 

And  contrary  as  Mack  to  white; 

Mere  disparata  ;  that  concerning 

Presbytery,  this  human  learning ; 

Two  things  s*  averse,  they  never  yet 

But  in  thy  rambling  fancy  met. 

But  I  shall  tAe  a  fit  occasion 

T*  evince  thee  by'  ratiocination. 

Some  other  time»  in  place  more  proper 

Than  this  we're  in ;  therefore  let's  stop  her^ 

And  rest  our  weary'd  bones  a  while. 

Already  tir'd  with  other  toil." 
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THB  ARGUMEHT. 

Hie  knight,  by  damnable  magiciasi 
Being  cast  illegally  in  prison, 
love  brings  his  action  on  the  case. 
And  lays  it  upon  Hudibras. 
How  he  receives  the  lady's  visit, 
■And  cunningly  solicits  his  suit. 
Which  she  defers ;  yet,  on  parole. 
Redeems  him  from  th'  enchanted  hole. 


But  now,  t*  observe  romantic  method. 

Let  bloody  steel  a  while  be  sheathed ; 

And  all  those  harsh  and  nigged  sounds 

Of  bastinados,  cuts,  and  wounds, 

Exchanged  to  Love^  more  gentle  style, 

To  let  our  reader  breathe  a  while : 

In  which,  that  we  may  be  as  brief  as 

Is  possible,  by  way  of  preface, 

Is*t  not  enough  to  make  one  strange, 

That  some  men's  fancies  should  ne'er  change, 

But  make  all  people  do  and  say 

The  same  things  still  the  self-same  way  ? 

Some  writers  make  all  ladies  purloin'd. 

And  knights  pursuing  like  a  whirlwind : 

Others  make  all  their  knights,  in  fits 

Of  jealousy,  to  lose  their  wits ; 

Till,  drawing  blood  o*  th'  dames,  like  witches, 

The3r're  forthwith  cur^d  of  their  capriches. 

Some  alwajTS  thrive  in  their  amours, 

By  pulling  platsters  off  their  sores ; 

As  cripples  do  to  get  an  alms, 

Just  so  do  they,  and  win  their  dames. 

Some  force  whole  regions,  in  despite 

O*  geography,  to  change  their  site ; 

Make  former  times  shake  hands  with  latter. 

And  that  which  was  before  come  after. 

But  those  that  write  in  rhyme  still  make 

The  one  verse  for  th'  other's  sake ; 

For  one  for  sense,  and  one  for  rhyme, 

I  think  *s  sufficient  at  one  time. 

But  we  forget  in  what  sad  plight 
We  whilom  left  the  captive  knight 
And  pensive  squire,  both  bruis'd  in  body» 
And  conjur'd  into  safe  custody. . 
Tir'd  with  dispute,  and  speaking  Latin, 
As  well  as  basting  and  bear-baiting. 
And  desperate  of  any  course, 
Til  i^  iiiiiiMlf  bj  wit  or  force. 


His  only  solace  was,  that  now 
His  dog-bolt  fortune  was  so  low. 
That  either  it  must  quickly  end. 
Or  turn  about  again,  and  mend. 
In  which  he  found  th*  event,  no  leift 
Than  other  times,  betide  his  guesB. 

There  is  a  tall  long-tided  dame, 
(But  wonderous  light)  ydeped  Famey 
That  like  a  thin  cameleon  boards 
Herself  on  air,  and  eats  her  words  ; 
Upon  her  shoulders  wings  she  wean 
Like  hanging  sleeves,  lin'd  throngh  with 
And  eyes,  and  tongues,  as  poets  list. 
Made  good  by  deep  mythologist : 
With  these  she  through  the  welkin  iiei^ 
And  sometimes  carries  truth,  oft  lies; 
With  letters  hung,  like  eastern  pigeons. 
And  Mercuries  of  furthest  regions  i 
Diumals  writ  for  regulatioa 
Of  Ijring,  to  inform  the  nation. 
And  by  their  public  use  to  bring  down 
The  rate  of  whetstones  in  the  kingdom. 
About  her  neck  a  pacquet-mail, 
Fraught  with  advice,  some  fresh,  some  stale, 
Of  men  that  walk'd  whee  they  were  dead. 
And  cows  of  monsters  brought  to  bed ; 
Of  hailstones  big  as  pullets'  eggs, 
And  puppies  wbelp'd  with  twice  two  1^  ; 
A  blazing-star  seen  in  the  west. 
By  six  or  seven  men  at  least. 
Two  trumpets  she  does  sound  at  once. 
But  both  of  clean  contrary  tones ; 
But  whether  both  with  the  same  wind. 
Or  one  before,  and  one  behind. 
We  know  not,  only  this  can  tell. 
The  one  sounds  vilely,  th'  other  well. 
And  therefore  vulgar  authors  name 
Th^^me  Good,  th'  other  Evil  Fame. 

This  tattling  gossip  knew  too  well 
What  mischief  Hudibras  befel, 
And  straight  the  spiteful  tidings  bears 
Of  all,  to  th'  unkind  Widow's  ears. 
Democritus  ne'er  laugh'd  so  loud, 
To  itee  bawds  carted  through  the  crowd. 
Or  funerals,  with  stately  pomp, 
March  slowly  on  in  solemn  dump, 
As  she  laugh'd  out,  until  her  back. 
As  well  as  sides,  was  like  to  crack. 
She  vow'd  she  would  go  see  the  sight. 
And  visit  the  distressed  knight ; 
To  do  the  office  of  a  neighbour. 
And  be  a  gossip  at  his  labour ; 
And  from  his  wooden  gaol,  the  itocka^ 
To  set  at  lai^ge  his  fipOer-locks ; 
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Lchange,  parole*  or  ransom, 
m  from  th'  enchanted  mansion. 
;  resoWd,  she  call'd  for  hood 
*,  implements  abroad 
lies  wear,  beside  a  slender 
itin^-damsel  to  attend  her. 
appearing,  on  she  went 
e  knight,  in  limbo  pent : 
not  long  before  she  foimd 
tils  stoat  squire  in  the  pound ; 
4ed  in  enchanted  tether, 
r  leg  behind  together : 
sat  upon  his  rump, 
like  one  in  doleful  dump, 
lia  knees,  his  hands  applyM 
sars  on  dther  side, 
m,  in  another  hole, 
%alpho,  cheek  by  jowl : 
upon  him  in  his  wooden 
s  circle,  on  the  sadden, 
do  t*  a  conjurer, 
iieir  dreadful  shapes  th'  appear, 
ler  did  the  knight  perceive  her, 
:ht  he  fell  into  a  fever, 
Jl  overwith  disgrace, 
1  by*  her  in  such  a  place : 
ide  him  hang  his  head  and  scoul, 
and  goggle  like  an  owl ; 
B  brains  begin  to  swim, 
IS  the  dame  accosted  hinv 
>lace,*'  quoth  she,  **  they  say's  enchanted, 
delinquent  spirits  haunted, 
are  ty*d  in  chains,  and  scourged, 
r  guilty  crimes  be  purgM : 
re  are  two  of  them  appear, 
ms  1  have  seen  somewhere, 
e  mistaken  blocks  and  posts 
res,  apparitions,  ghosts, 
rer-eyes  and  horns ;  and  some 
rd  the  Devii  beat  a  drum ; 
'  eyes  are  not  ialse  glasses, 
a  wrong  account  of  faces, 
d  and  I  should  be  acquainted, 
ras  conjured  and  enchanted ; 
h  it  be  disftgur'd  somewhat, 
id  lately  been  in  combat, 
mg  to  a  worthy  knight, 
his  goblin  is  come  by't.*'  . 
fiudibras  the  lady  heard 
ig  thus  upon  his  beard, 
L  with  such  respect  and  honour 
le  beard  and  the  beard*s  owner, 
lit  it  best  to  set  as  good 
on  it  aft  he  eou'd  i 
he  spoke :  "  Lady,  your  bright 
nt  eyes  are  in  the  right ; 
I's  th'  identic  beard  you  knew, 
numerically  true : 
>om  by  fiend  or  eir, 
Dprietorhimielf.*' 

avens !''  quoth  sh^  '*j:an  that  be  true  ? 
I  to  fear  *tis  you ; 
or  individoal  whiskers, 
»ur  dialect  and  discourse, 
r  spoke  to  man  or  beast 
vulgarly  exprest : 
malignant  Mar,  alas  I 
ifat  3rou  both  to  this  sad  pass  J'* 
le,  **  The  fortune  of  the  war, 
an  lemafflictad  ior» 


Than  to  be  seen  with  beard  and  hcfi 
By  you  in  such  a  homely  case.*' 

Quoth  she,  "  Those  need  not  be  ashamed 
For  being  honourably  maim'd ; 
If  he  that  is  in  battle  conquered 
Have  any  title  to  his  own  beard, 
Thoagh  your*s  be  sorely  lugg*d  and  torn, 
It  does  your  visage  more  adorn. 
Than  if  'twere  prun*d,  and  starch'd,  and  laiider*<i« 
And  cut  square  by  the  Russian  standard. 
A  torn  beard  *s  like  a  tatter*d  ensign,  « 

That's  bravest  which  there  are  most  rents  in. 
That  petticoat  about  jroor  shonlden, 
Does  not  so  well  become  a  soldier's ; 
And  Vm  afiraid  they*  are  worse  handled. 
Although  i*  th*  rear,  your  beard  the  van  led  $ 
And  those  uneasy  bruises  make 
My  heart  for  company  to  ache, 
To  see  so  worship^l  a  fHend 
P  th*  pillory  set,  at  the  wrong  end.** 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "  This  thing  call'd  pain 
Is  (as  the  learned  Stoics  maintain) 
Not  bad  timpUater,  nor  good, 
But  merely  as  'tis  understood. 
Sense  is  deceitful,  and  may  feign 
As  well  in  counterfeiting  pain 
As  other  gross  phtmomenatf 
In  which  it  oft  mistakes  the  case. 
But  since  th'  immortal  intellect 
(That's  free  from  errour  and  defect, 
\^lio8e  objects  still  persist  the  same) 
Is  free  from  outwai^  bruise  or  maim^ 
AVhich  nought  external  can  expose 
To  gross  material  bangs  or  blows. 
It  follows,  we  can  ne'er  be  sure . 
>Vhether  we  pain  or  not  endure. 
And  just  so  far  are  sore  and  griev'd 
As  by  the  fancy  is  beKev'd. 
Some  have  been  wounded  with  ^sonceit. 
And  dy'd  of  mere  opinion  straight; 
Others,  though  woimded  sore  in  reason, 
Felt  no  contusion,  nor  discretion. 
A  Saxon  duke  did  grow  so  fat. 
That  mice  (as  histories  relate) 
Ate  grots  and  labyrinths  to  dwell  in 
His  postique  parts,  without  his  feeling ; 
Then  how's  it  possible  a  kick 
Shou'd  e'er  reach  that  way  to  the  quick  ?" 

Quoth  she,  **  I  grant  it  is  in  vain 
For  one  that's  basted  to  feel  pain. 
Because  the  pangs  his  bones  endure 
Contribute  nothing  to  the  cure ; 
Yet  Honour  hurt  is  wont  to  rage 
With  pain  no  med'cine  can  assuage.*' 

Quoth  he,  **  That  Honour's  very  sqaeamish. 
That  takes  a  basting  for  a  blemish : 
For  what*s  more  honourable  than  scars. 
Or  skin  to  tatters  rent  in  wars  ? 
Some  have  been  beaten  till  they  know 
What  wood  a  cudgel's  of  by  the  blow : 
Some  kick'd,  until  they  can  feel  whether 
A  shoe  be  Spanish  or  neat's  leather ; 
And  yet  have  met,  after  long  running. 
With  some  whom  they  have  taught  that  cummif  . 
The  furthest  way  about,  to  o'ercoroe. 
In  th'  end  does  prove  the  nearest  home. 
By  la^  of  learned  duellists. 
They  that  are  bruis'd  with  wood  or  fists, 
And  think  one  beating  mmy  for  onoe 
Suffice,  are  cowardi  and  ^trooitt  \ 
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But  if  they  daf«  engage  t'  a  lecond. 
They're  stout  and  gallant  fellowii  reckooM." 

"  Th*  old  Romans  freedom  did  bestow, 
Our  princes  worship,  with  a  blow. 
King  Pyrrlius  nir'd  his  splenetic 
And  testy  cotirtiers  with  a  kick. 
The  Negus,  when  some  mighty  lord 
Or  potentate's  to  be  restor'd,     . 
And  pardonM  for  some  great  oflfence, 
With  which  he*s  willing  to  dispense, 
First  has  him  laid  upon  his  belly, 
Then  beaten  back  and  side  t*  a  jelly ; 
That  done,  he  rises,  humbly  bows, 
And  gives  thanks  for  the  princely  blows ; 
Departs  not  meanly  proud,  and  boasting 
<)f  his  magnificent  rib-roesting. 
The  beaten  soldier  proves  most  manful, 
lliat,  like  his  sword,  endures  the  anvil, 
And  justly's  held  more  formidable, 
llie  more  his  valour's  malleable : 
But  he  that  fears  a  bastinado, 
Will  run  away  from  his  own  shadow  t 
And  though  Pm  now  in  durance  fast. 
By  our  own  party  basely  cast. 
Ransom,  exchange,  parole,  refus*d. 
And  worse  than  by  th'  enemy  us'd  j 
III  close  catasta  shut,  past  hope 
Of  wit  or  valour  to  elope  ; 
As  beards,  the  nearer  that  tfaey  tend 
To  th'  earth,  still  grow  more  reverend  ; 
And  cannons  shoot  the  higher  pitches, 
Tlie  lower  we  let  do^-n  their  breeches  j 
I'll  make  this  low  dejected  fate 
Aflvance  me  to  a  greater  height" 

Quoth  she,  "  You  'ave  almost  made  me*  in  love 
With  that  which  did  my  pity  move. 
Great  wits  and  valours,  like  great  states. 
Do  sometimes  sink  with  their  own  weights : 
Th»  extremes  of  glory  and  of  shame, 
like  east  and  west,  become  the  same. 
No  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palace 
More  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows. 
But  if  a  beating  seem  so  brave, 
What  glories  must  a  whipping  have  ? 
Such  great  achievements  cannot  fail 
To  cast  salt  on  a  woman's  tail : 
For  if  I  thought  your  natural  talent 
Of  passive  courage  were  so  gallant. 
As  you  strain  hard  to  have  it  thought, 
I  could  grow  amorous,  and  doat" 

When  Hudibras  this  language  heard, 
He  prick'd  up  's  cars,  and  strok'd  his  beard. 
Thought  he,  this  is  the  lucky  hour. 
Wines  work  whf.n  vines  are  in  the  flower : 
This  crisis  ihentlll  set  my  rest  on. 
And  put  her  boldly  to  the  quest'on. 

"  Madam,  what  you  would  seem  to  doubt. 
Shall  be  to  all  the  world  made  out ; 
How  I've  been  drubb'd,  and  with  what  spirit 
And  magnanimity  I  bear  it ; 
And  if  you  doubt  it  to  be  true, 
ril  stake  mjTself  down  against  you ; 
And  if  I  fail  in  love  or  troth. 
Be  you  the  winner,  and  take  both.** 

Quoth  she,  «  I've  heard  old  cunning  stagers 
Say,  fools  fDr  argiunents  use  wagers ; 
And  though  I  prais'd  your  valour,  yet 
I  did  not  mean  to  baulk  your  wit ; 
Which  if  you  have,  you  must  needs  know 
What  I  bare  told  yon  before  now, 


And  you  b'  experiment  bare  proT'd, 
I  cannot  love  where  Pm  belov'd." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "  ^Tw  a  caprich 
Beyond  th'  infliction  of  a  witch ; 
So  cheats  to  play  with  those  still  aim, 
Th^  do  not  understand  the  game. 
Love  in  your  heart  as  idly  bums 
As  dre  in  autique  Roman  urns 
To  warm  the  dead,  and  vainly  light 
Those  only  that  see  nothing  by't. 
Have  you  not  power  to  entertain* 
And  render  love  for  love  again ; 
As  no  man  can  draw  in  his  breath 
At  once,  and  force  out  air  beneath  f 
Or  do  you  love  yourself  so  much. 
To  bear  all  rivals  else  a  grutch  ? 
What  Fate  can  lay  a  greater  curse 
Than  you  upon  yourself  would  force  ? 
For  wedlock  without  lore,  some  say. 
Is  but  a  lock  without  a  key. 
It  is  a  kind  of  rape  to  marry 
One  that  neglects,  or  cares  not  for  ye : 
For  what  does  make  it  ravishment 
But  being  again<^  the  mind*s  consent  ? 
A  rape  ihat  is  the  more  inhuman. 
For  being  .acted  by  a  woman. 
Why  are  you  fair,  but  to  entice  us 
To  love  you,  that  you  may  despise  us  ? 
But  though  you  cannot  love,  you  say. 
Out  of  your  own  fianatic  way. 
Why  should  you  not  at  least  allow 
Those  that  love  you  to  do  so  too  ? 
For,  as  you  fly  me,  and  pursue 
Love  more  averse,  so  I  do  yoa ; 
And  am  by  your  own  doctrine  taught 
To  practise  what  you  call  a  fault" 

Quoth  she,  "  If  what  you  say  is  true. 
You  must  fly  me  as  I  do  you  ; 
But  'tis  not  what  we  do,  but  say. 
In  love  and  preaching,  that  must  sway."* 

Quoth  he,  "  To  bid  me  not  to  love. 
Is  to  forbid  my  pulse  to  move. 
My  beard  to  grow,  my  ears  to  prick  «p^ 
Or  (when  I'm  in  a  fit)  to  hicenp. 
Command  me  to  piss  out  the  Mooo, 
And  'twill  as  easily  be  done. 
Love's  power's  too  great  to  be  withstood 
By  feeble  human  flesh  and  blood. 
'Twas  he  that  brought  upon  his  knees 
The  hectoring  kill-cow  Hercules; 
Transform'd  his  leager-lion's  skin 
T  a  petticoat,  and  made  him  spin ; 
Seiz'd  on  his  club,  and  made  it  dwindle 
V  a  feeble  distaff  and  a  spindle. 
Twas  he  that  made  emp'rors  gallants 
To  their  own  sisters  and  their  aunts ; 
Set  popes  and  cardinals  agog. 
To  play  with  pages  at  leap-frog: 
Twas  he  that  gave  our  senate  purges, 
And  fluxt  the  house  of  many  a  bui^gessj 
Made  those  that  represent  the  nation 
Submit,  and  sutler  amputation; 
And  all  the  grandees  o'  th'  cabal 
Adjourn  to  tubs  at  spring  and  falL 
He  mounted  synod-men,  and  rode  them 
To  Dirty  Lane  and  Little  Sodom ; 
Made  them  curvet  fike  ^wnish  Jenets, 
And  take  the  ring  at  madame  —  's  ■. 


\ 


■  Stenoet,  a  bawd. 
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t  made  Saint  Francis  do 
le  Devil  could  tempt  him  to^ 
frotty  weather  grow 
f  a  wife  of  snow ; 
she  were  of  rigid  temper, 
X  flames  accost  and  tempt  her, 
in  enjoyment  qnenching, 
arland  on  his  engine.' 
,  **  If  love  have  these  efiects, 
t  forbid  our  sex  ? 
t  damn*d  and  interdicted, 
d  and  wicked  ? 
»  out  of  tune,  against, 
pope  are  by  the  saints  ^ 
eater  reason  for  it, 
v*d  before,  t'  abhor  it" 
dibrss,  **  These  sad  effect» 
your  heathenish  neglects 
eat  power,  which  he  returns 
Ives  with  equal  scorns, 
ho  worthy  lovers  slight, 
I  preposterous  appetite : 
)e  beauteous  queen  of  Crete 
wn>bull  for  her  sweet  $ 
r  grreatness  stoop  so  low, 
^1  of  a  cow: 

^tute  their  great  hearts, 
is'  and  monkeys*  sweethearts : 
le  Devil  himself  in  league  gvow, 
•n*ative  a  Negro, 
ade  vestal  maid  love-sicfc, 
to  be  buried  quick : 
ir  fathers  and  their  brothers 
mistresses  and  mothers 
proudest  dames  enamours 
and  valets  de  chambres  ; 
ty  stomachs  overcomes, 
hem  stoop  to  dirty  grooms ; 
;  world,  and  to  disparage 
iniamy,  and  marriage." 
,  **  These  judgments  are  severe, 
1  should  rather  bear 
sen  with  their  oaths,  or  prove 
nd  secfesy  in  love." 
**  There  is  as  weighty  reason 
n  love,  as  treason, 
rglarer,  a  felon, 
windore  eye  does  steal  in, 
eart ;  and  with  his  prey 
^ain  a  closer  way ; 
xxer  can  discover, 
IS  he  deserves)  to  suffer, 
s,  that  bums  and  sparklet 
tafrally  as  in  charooais, 
chymists  stop  in  holes, 
'  wood  they  extract  coals ; 
mid  their  passions  choke, 
they  bum  they  may  not  smoke. 
;  stuffdy  thief  that  stole 
beasts  backwards  iuto  's  hole ; 
I  lovers,  and  us  men 
e  taila  into  his  den, 
ression  may  discover, 
his  cave  the  wary  lover. 
[Mibt  I  should  reveal 
(trust  me  under  seal, 
rself  as  cloae  and  virtuous 
secretary  Albertus." 
,  **  I  grant  you  may  be  close 
at  your  anas  pfopoM : 


» 


,  Love-passions  are  like  parables. 
By  which  men  still  mean  something  else: 
Though  love  be  all  the  worid*8  pretence. 
Money's  the  mythologic  sense. 
The  real  substance  of  the  shadow, 
Which  all  address  and  courtship's  made  to. 

Thought  he,  I  understand  your  plvy. 
And  how  to  quit  yqp  your  own  way  j 
He  that  will  win  his  dame,  must  do 
As  Love  does,  when  he  bends  his  bow ; 
With  one  hand  thrust  the  lady  from, 
And  with  the  other  pull  her  home. 
**  I  grant,"  quoth  he,  *'  wealth  b  ^  great 
Provocative  to  amorous  heat : 
It  is  all  philtres  and  high  diet, 
That  makes  love  rampart  and  to  fly  out: 
Tis  beauty  always  in  the  flower. 
That  buds  and  blossoms  at  fourscore : 
Tis  that  by  which  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
At  their  own  weapons,  are  outdone : 
That  makes  knights-errant  fall  in  trances^ 
And  lay  about  them  in  romances: 
Tis  virtue,  wit,  and  worth,  and  all 
That  men  divine  and  sacred  call : 
For  what  is  worth  in  any  thing, 
But  so  much  money  as  twill  bnring  ? 
Or  what  but  riches  is  there  known. 
Which  man  can  solely  call  his  own. 
In  which  no  creature  goes  his  half. 
Unless  it  be  to  squint  and  laugh  } 
I  do  confess,  with  goods  and  land, 
Vd  have  a  wife  at  second  hand; 
And  such  yon  are :  nor  is  't  your  person 
My  stomach 's  set  so  sharp  uid  fierce  on  ; 
But  'tis  (3rour  better  part)  y6ur  riches. 
That  my  enamoured  heart  hewitches : 
Let  me  your  fortune  but  possess. 
And  settle  your  person  how  yon  please. 
Or  make  it  o'er  in  tnist  to  the  Devil, 
YouMl  find  me  reasonable  and  civil." 

Quoth  she,  '*  I  like  this  plainness  better 
Than  false  mock  passion,  speech,  or  letter^ 
Or  any  feat  of  qualm  or  sowning, 
But  hanging  of  yourself  or  drowning  j 
Your  only  way  with  me  to  break 
Your  mind,  is  breaking  of  your  neck : 
For  as,  when  merchants  break,  o'erthnjv  n 
Like  nine-pins,  they  strike  others  down ; 
So  that  would  break  my  hearty  which  done. 
My  tempting'  fortune  is  your  own. 
These  are  but  trifles ;  every  lover 
Will  damn  himself  over  and  over. 
And  greater  matters  undertake 
For  a  less  worthy  mistress'  sake : 
Yet  they  're  the  only  ways  to  prove 
Th'  unfeign'd  realities  of  love ; 
For  he  that  hangs  or  beats  out 's  brain<?. 
The  Devil's  in  him  if  he  feigns." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  **■  Thif  way's  too  rough 
For  mere  experiment  and  proof; 
It  is  no  jesting,  trivial  matter, 
To  swing  i'  th*  air,  or  douce  in  water, 
And  like  a  water-witch  try  love; 
That's  to  destroy,  and  not  to  prove: 
As  if  a  man  should  be  dissected. 
To  find  what  part  is  disaffected ; 
Your  better  way  is  to  make  over, 
In  trust,  your  fbrtime  to  your  lover: 
Trust  \s  a  trial ;  if  it  break, 
Til  not  90  desperate  la  a  iific>Lv 
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Beside,  th'  experiment's  more  certain : 
Men  venture  necks  to  gain  a  fortune: 
The  soldier  does  it  every  day 
(Eight  to  the  week)  for  sixpence  pay; 
Your  pettifoggers  danm  their  souls. 
To  share  with  knaves,  in  cheating  fools ; 
And  merchants,  venturing  throtigh  the  main. 
Slight  pirates,  rocks,  and  boms,  for  gain : 
This  is  the  way  I  adv'se  you  to ; 
Trust  me,  and  sec  what  I  will  do.*' 

Quoth  she,  "  I  should  be  loth  to  nm 
Myself  all  th'  hazard,  and  you  none; 
Which  must  be  done,  unless  some  deed 
Of  your*s  aforcMiid  do  precede : 
Give  btit  yourself  one  gentle  swing. 
For  trial,  and  Til  cut  the  string ; 
Or  give  that  reverend  head  a  maul. 
Or  two,  or  three,  against  a  wall, 
To  show  you  are  a  man  of  mettle, 
And  rU  engage  myself  to  settle." 

Quoth  he,  "  My  head*s  not  madeof  bimss. 
As  Friar  Bacon's  noddle  was, 
Nor  (like  the  Indian's  scull)  so  tough. 
That,  authors  say,  twas  musket-proof: 
As  il  had  need  to  be,  to  enter. 
As  yet,  on  any  new  adventure : 
You  see  what  bangs  it  has  endur'd. 
That  would,  before  new  feats,  be  cur^d: 
But  if  that's  all  you  stand  upon, 
Here  strike  me.  Luck,  it  shall  be  done." 

Quoth  she,  *'  The  matter's  not  so  far  gooe 
As  you  suppose;  two  words  t'  a  bargain: 
That  may  be  done,  and  time  enough, 
When  you  have  given  downright  proof ; 
And  yet  tis  no  fantastic  pique 
I  have  to  love,  nor  coy  djslike ; 
Tis  no  implicit,  nice  aversion 
T  your  conversation,  mien,  or  person; 
But  a  just  fear,  lest  you  should  prova 
False  and  perfidious  in  love : 
For,  if  I  thought  you  could  be  true, 
I  could  love  twice  as  much  as  you.* 

Quoth  he,  **  My  faith,  as  adamantin 
As  chains  of  Destiny,  I'll  maintain: 
True  as  Apollo  ever  spoke. 
Or  oracle  from  heart  of  oak ; 
And  if  you'll  give  my  flame  but  vent. 
Now  in  close  hugger-mug:ger  pent. 
And  shine  upon  me  but  benignly, 
With  that  one  and  that  other  pigsney. 
The  Sun  and  day  shall  sooner  part. 
Than  love  or  you  shake  off  my  heurt ; 
The  Sun,  that  shall  no  more  dispense 
His  own,  but  your  bright  influence, 
ril  carve  your  name  on  barks  of  trees. 
With  true-loves-knots  and  flourishes. 
That  shall  infuse  eternal  spring. 
And  everlasting  flourishing ; 
Drink  every  letter  on  t  in  stum, 
And  make  it  brisk  champaign  become. 
Wbere^r  you  tread,  your  foot  shall  set 
The  prmrose  and  the  violet ; 
All  spices,  perfumes,  and  sweet  powders. 
Shall  borrow  from  your  breath  their  odours; 
Nature  her  charter  shall  renew, 
Apd  take  all  lives  of  things  froiii  yon ; 
The  world  depend  upon  your  eye, 
And  when  you  frown  upon  it,  die : 
Only  our  loves  shall  still  survive, 
New  worlds  and  imtuim  to  oiitirre» 


And,  Ike  to  heralds' moom,  remaki 
All  crescents,  without  change  or  wane.* 

**  Hold,  hold,"  quoth  she,  "no  more  of  tki% 
Sir  Knight,  you  take  your  aim  amiss  j 
For  you  will  find  it  a  hard  chapter. 
To  catch  me  with  poetic  rapture. 
In  which  your  mastery  of  art 
Doth  show  itself,  and  not  your  heait: 
Nor  will  yon  raise  in  mine  combuftioiv 
By  dint  of  high  heroic  fustian. 
She  that  with  poetry  is  woo, 
Is  but  a  desk  to  write  upon  ; 
And  what  men  say  of  her,  th«y  mean 
No  more  than  on  the  thing  they  lean. 
Some  with  Arabian  spices  strive 
T  embalm  her  cruelly  alive : 
Or  season  her,  as  French  cooks  use 
Their  haut-gotuts,  honllht,  or  ragoustt: 
Use  her  so  barbarously  ill. 
To  grind  her  lips  upon  a  mill. 
Until  the  facet  doublet  doth 
Fit  their  rhymes  rather  than  lier  month: 
Her  mouth,  compar'd  f  an  oyster's,  witb 
A  row  of  peari  in  t, 'stead  of  teeth. 
Others  make  posies  of  her  cheeks. 
Where  red  and  whitest  cokmrs  mix; 
In  whic^  the  lily  and  the  rose. 
For  Indian  lake  and  ceruse  goes. 
The  Sun  and  Moon,  by  her  bright  eyci^ 
Eclips'd,  and  darkened  in  the  skies. 
Are  but  black  patches,  that  she  wean» 
Cut  into  suns,  and  moons,  and  stars ; 
By  which  astrologers,  as  well 
As  those  in  Heaven  above,  can  tell 
What  strange  events  they  do  foreshow 
Unto  her  under-world  below. 
Her  voice,  the  music  of  the  spheres^ 
So  loud,  it  deafens  mortals*  ears. 
As  wise  philosophers  have  thought. 
And  that 's  the  cause  we  hear  it  not. 
This  has  been  done  by  some,  who  those 
Th'  ador'd  in  rhyme  would  kick  in  prow^ 
And  in  those  riblxMis  would  have  hung, 
Of  which  melodiously  they  sung. 
That  have  the  hard  fate  to  write  bast 
Of  those  still  that  deserve  it  least ; 
It  matters  not  how  false  or  fore'd, 
So  the  best  things  be  said  o'  th'  wont> 
It  goes  for  nothing  when  'tis  said. 
Only  the  arrow's  drawn  to  th'  bead* 
Whether  it  be  a  swan  or  goose 
They  level  at:  so  shepherds  uae 
To  set  the  same  mark  on  the  hip 
Both  of  their  sound  and  rotten^ sheep  r 
For  wits  that  carry  low  or  wide  « 

Must  be  aimM  higher,  or  beside 
The  mark,  which  else  they  ne'er  oome  oigl^ 
But  when  they  take  their  aim  awry. 
But  I  do  wonder  3rou  should  choose 
This  way  t'  attack  me,  with  your  Muse» 
As  one  cut  out  to  pass  your  trieks  on. 
With  Fulhams'  of  poeHc  ftcUon : 
1  rather  hop*d  I  should  no  more 
Hear  from  you  o'  th'  gallanting  flOOfv; 
For  hard  dry-bastings  us'd  to  prove 
The  readiest  remedies  of  love, 
Next  a  dry-diet ;  but  if  those  finl. 
Yet  this  uneasy  lobp-hol'd  gaol, 

*  Acantvocdlbrftliedte 
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'e  're  liamper*d  by  tbe  fetiock, 
t  put  y*  in  mmd  of  wedlock ; 
that  ^  worse  than  any  bole  here, 
y  serve  you  for  a  cooler 
>ur  mettle,  all  agog 
fe,  the  heavier  clog : 
r  thank  your  gentler  Fate, 
bnia'd  or  broken  pate 
you  from  those  knobs  that  grow 
der  on  the  marry*d  brow: 
iread  can  cool  your  courage, 
:nnng  on  that  dragon,  marriage, 
ae  quarter,  and  advance 
aims  your  puissance ; 
(eauty  and  at  Wit ; 
t  mark  is  easest  hit.*' 
ludibras,  "  I  am  beforehand 
ready,  with  your  command ; 
does  Beauty  and  high  Wit, 
IT  constellation,  meet?* 
he,  "  What  does  a  match  imply, 
ias  and  equality  ? 
a  cannot  think  me  fit 
^oke-fellow  of  your  wit ; 
vae  of  so  mean  deserts, 
partner  of  your  parts  $ 
hich,  if  I  could  believe, 
te  conscience  to  receive." 
cooicieDce,**  quoth  Hudibras, 
Ibrm'd;  Til  state  tbe  case, 
ly  be  a  legal  donor 
ing  whereof  he's  owner, 
confer  it  where  he  lists, 
:ment  of  all  casuists : 
and  parts,  and  valour,  may 
ed,  and  made  away, 
that  are  proprietors, 
give  or  sell  my  horse.* 
»he,  **  I  grant  the  case  is  true, 
sr  *twixt  your  horse  and  you; 
ler  I  may  take,  as  well 
ay  give  away  or  sell  ? 
ou  know,  are  bid  beware; 
;  than  thi^'es  receivers  are. 
.  I  answer  Hue  and  Cry, 
o-geldtng,  twelve  handi  high, 
d  and  switched,  a  lock  on  's  hoof, 
oane }  Can  I  bring  prcxif 
ben,  by  whom,  and  what  y*  were  sold  for, 
e  open  market  tolPd  for? 
d  I  take  you  for  a  stray, 
;  be  kept  a  year  and  day, 
1  own  3rou)  here  i'  th'  pound, 
ye  're  sought,  yon  may  be  found; 
e  mean  time  I  must  pay 
ar  provender  and  hay.* 
be,  '*  It  stands  me  much  upon 
te  this  objection, 
e  myself,  by  topic  clear, 
g,  as  you  would  infer. 
rility*s  averr*d 
cause  of  loss  of  beard, 
(like  embryo  in  the  wtnnb) 
m  the  chin  become :  v 

a  woman  did  invent, 
r  man's  ornament, 
loCBabykxi, 

of  all  cut  men  o'  th'  stone, 
leir  beards,  and  laid  foundation 
Idering  operation: 


Look  on  this  beard,  and  tell  me  whether 
Eunuchs  wear  such,  or  geldings  either  ? 
Next  it  appears  I  am  no  hone. 
That  I  can  argue  and  discjourse, 
Have  but  two  legs,  and  ne'er  a  tail.** 

Quoth  she,  "  That  nothing  will  avail ; 
For  some  philosophers  of  late  here. 
Write  men  have  four  legs  by  Nature, 
And  that  tis  custom  inakes  them  go 
Erroneously  upon  but  two ; 
As  twas  in  Germany  made  good, 
B'  a  boy  that  lost  himself  in  a  wood, 
And  growing  down  t'  a  man,  was  wont 
With  wolves  upon  all  four  to  htmt 
As  for  your  reasons  drawn  from  tails, 
We  cannot  say  they  Ve  true  or  false. 
Till  you  explain  jrourself,  and  show 
B*  experiment  tis  so  or  no.* 

Quoth  he,  *»  If  you'll  job  i«ie  on  t, 
111  give  3rou  ssitbfhctory  aooonot; 
So  you  will  promise,  if  yoo-lose^ 
To  settle  all,  and  be  my  qionse." 

"  That  never  shall  be  done,*  quoth  sha^ 
To  one  that  wants  a  taO,  by  me; 
For  tails  by  Nature  sure  were  meant. 
As  well  as  beards,  for  ornament ; 
And  though  the  vulgar  count  them  homely^ 
In  men  or  beast  they  are  so  comely; 
So  gentee,  alamode,  and  handsome, 
ril  never  marry  man  that  wants  one : 
And  till  you  can  demonstrate  plaii^ 
You  have  one  equal  to  your  mane^ 
I'll  be  torn  piecemeal  by  a  horse, 
£re  111  take  you  for  belter  or  worse. 
The  prince  of  Cambay*^  daily  food 
Is  asp,  and  basilisk,  and  toad, 
Which  makes  him  have  so  strong  a  breath. 
Each  night  he  stinks  a  queen  to  death; 
Yet  I  shall  rather  lie  in  's  arms 
Than  your's  on  any  other  terms." 

Quoth  he,  ^  What  Nature  can  afiurd 
I  shall  produce,  upon  my  word ; 
And  if  she  ever  gave  that  boon 
To  man,  I'll  prove  that  I  have  one ; 
I  mean  by  postulate  illation. 
When  you  shall  ofller  just  occasion; 
But  since  ye  'ave  yet  deny'd  to  give 
My  heart,  your  prisoner,  a  reprieve. 
But  made  it  sink  down  to  my  heel. 
Let  that  at  least  your  pity  feel; 
And  for  the  suffinrings  of  your  martyr. 
Give  its  poor  entertainer  quarter; 
And  by  discbai^ge,  or  mainprise,  grant 
Delivery  from  this  base  restramt* 

Quoth  she,  "  1  grieve  to  see  yonr  leg 
Stuck  in  a  hole  here  like  a  peg, 
And  ifl  knew  which  way  to  do  t, 
(Your  honour  safe)  Pd  let  you  out 
That  dame««  by  gaol-ddivery 
Of  errant  knights  have  been  set'  free. 
When  by  enchantment  they  have  b^o, 
And  sometimes  for  it,  too,  \M  in. 
Is  that  which  knights  are  bound  to  do 
By  order,  oath,  and  honour  too; 
For  what  are  they  renown'd  and  famous  else^ 
But  aiding  of  distressed  damosels  ? 
But  for  a  lady,  no  wa3rs  errant. 
To  free  a  knight,  we  "have  no  warrant    r 
In  any  authentical  romance, 
(^  dusic  author  yet  of  Fnoce^ 
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And  I'd  be  loth  to  have  you  break 

An  ancient  custom  for  a  freak, 

Or  innovation  introduce 

In  place  of  things  of  antique  use. 

To  free  your  heels  by  any  course 

That  might  be  unwholesome  to  your  spun : 

Which,  if  I  should  consent  unto, 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  j 

For  'tis  a  service  must  be  done  ye 

With  solemn  previous  ceremony ; 

Which  always  has  been  us'd  t'  untie 

The  charms  of  those  who  here  do  lie :       ' 

For  as  the  ancients  heretofore 

To  Honours  tem]de  had  no  door 

But  that  which  thorough  Virtue's  lay  ; 

So  from  this  dungeon  there  's  no  way 

To  honour'd  Fre^on^  but  by  passing 

That  other  virtuous  school  of  Lashing, 

Where  knights  are  kept  in  narfOi^  Ibts, 

With  wooden  lockets  IxMit  their  wrists  ; 

In  which  they  for  a  while  «re  tenants, 

And  for  their  ladies  suffer  penance : 

Whipping,  that's  Virtue's  governess, 

Tutress  of  arts  and  sciences ; 

That  mends  the  gross  mistakes  of  Nature, 

And  puts  new  life  into  dull  matter ; 

That  lay«  foundation  for  renown, 

And  all  the  honours  of  the  gown : 

This  suffer'd,  they  are  set  at  large, 

And  frv^ed  with  honourable  discharge; 

Then,  in  their  robes,  the  penitentiaJs 

Are  straight  presented  with  credentials^ 

And  in  their  way  attended  on 

By  magistrates  of  ever>'  town ; 

And,  all  respect  and  charges  paid. 

They're  to  their  ancient  seats  convey'd* 

Now  if  youH  venture,  for  my  sake. 

To  try  the  toughness  of  your  back, 

And  suffer  (as  the  rest  have  done) 

The  laying  of  a  whippiog-on, 

(And  may  you  prosper  in  your  suit  . 

As  you  with  equal  vigour  dot) 

I  here  engage  myself  to  loose  ye, 

And  fr«e  your  heels  from  caperdewsie. 

But  since  our  sex's  modesty 

Will  not  allow  I  should  be  by. 

Bring  me  on  oath  a  fair  account, 

And  honour  too,  when  you  have  don  t; 

And  111  admit  you  to  the  place 

You  claim  as  due  in  my  good  grace. 

If  matrimony  and  hanging  go 

By  destiny,  why  not  whipping  too  ? 

What  medicine  else  can  cure  the  fits 

Of  lovers  when  they  lose  their  wits  ? 

Love  is  a  boy,  by  poets  styl'd. 

Then  spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child. 

"  A  Persian  emperor  whipp'd  his  grannam. 
The  Sea,  his  mother  Venus  came  on ; 
And  hence  some  reverend  men  approve 
Of  rosemary  in  making  love« 
As  skilful  coopers  hoop  their  tuba 
With  Lydian  and  with  Phrygian  dubs. 
Why  may  not  wliipping  have  as  good 
A  grace  ?  performM  in  time  and  mood. 
With  comely  movement,  and  by  art. 
Raise  passion  in  a  lady's  heart  ? 
It  is  an  easier  way  to  make 
Love  by,  than  that  which  many  take. 


Who  would  not  rather  sufier  whippin. 

Than  swallow  toasts  of  bits  of  ribbin  ? 

Make  wicked  verses,  treats,  and  foces. 

And  spell  names  over,  with  beer-glasses  ? 

Be  under  vows  to  hang  and  die 

Love's  sacrifice,  and  all  a  lie  ? 

With  China-oranges  and  tarts. 

And  whining  plays,  lay  baits  for  hearts  ? 

Bribe  chamber-maids  with  love  and  money. 

To  break  no  roguish  jests  upon  ye  ? 

For  lilies  limn*d  on  cheeks,  and  rotes. 

With  painted  perfumes,  hazard  noses  ? 

Or,  venturing  to  be  brisk  and  wanton. 

Do  penance  in  a  paper  lantern  ? 

All  this  you  may  compound  for  now. 

By  suffering  what  I  offer  yon ; 

Which  is  no  more  than  has  been  dona 

By  knights  for  ladies  long  agone. 

Did  not  the  great  La  Mancha  Eo  so 

For  the  infanta  Del  Toboso  ? 

Did  not  th'  illustrious  Bassa  make 

Himself  a  slave  for  Misse's  sake. 

And  witli  bull's  pizzle,  for  her  love. 

Was  taw'd  as  gentle  as  a  glove  ? 

Was  not  young  Florio  sent  (to  cool 

His  flame  for  Biancafiore)  to  school. 

Where  pedant  made  his  pathic  bom 

For  her  sake  suffer  mart>Tdom  ? 

Did  not  a  certun  lady  whip. 

Of  late,  her  husband's  own  lordship  ? 

And  though  a  grandee  of  the  house, 

Claw'd  him  with  fundamental  blows  ^ 

Ty'd  him  stark-naked  to  a  bed-post. 

And  firk'd  his  hide,  as  if  she  'ad  rid  post; 

And  after  in  the  sessions  court. 

Where  whipping's  judg'd,  had  honour  fort? 

This  swear  you  will  perform,  and  then 

ni  set  you  from  tb*  enchanted  den. 

And  the  magician's  circle,  dear." 

Quoth  he,  **  I  do  prof^  and  swear. 
And  will  perform  what  you  et^jotn. 
Or  may  I  never  see  you  mine." 

*'  Amen !"  quoth  she;  then  tum'd  about, 
And  bid  her  squire  let  him  out. 
But  ere  an  artist  could  lie  found 
T*  undo  the  charms  another  bound. 
The  Son  grew  low,  and  left  the  skies, 
Put  down  (some  write)  by  ladies'  eyes. 
The  Moon  pull'd  off  her  veil  of  light. 
That  hides  her  face  by  day  from  sight, 
(Mysterious  veil,  of  brightness  made. 
That's  both  her  lustre  and  her  shade !) 
And  in  the  lantern  of  the  night. 
With  shining  horns  hung  out  her  light ; 
For  darkness  is  the  proper  sphere 
Where  all  false  glories  use  t'  appear. 
The  twinkling  stars  began  to  muster. 
And  glitter  with  their  borrowed  lustre. 
While  Sleep  the  weary^d  world  relieved. 
By  counterfeiting  Death  revived. 
His  whipping  penance,  till  the  mom. 
Our  votary  thought  it  best  t'  ai^ouni. 
And  not  to  carry  on  a  work 
Of  such  importance  in  the  dark. 
With  erring  haste,  but  rather  stay. 
And  dot  in  th*  open  face  of  day  ; 
And  in  the  mean  time  go  in  quest 
Of  next  retreat  to  take  his  rest 
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atgbt  and  squire  in  hot  disputa^ 
n  an  aoe  of  falling  out, 
irted  with  a  sadden  fright 
uige  alarm,  and  stranger  sight  i 
which  adventuring  to  sticlile, 
"e  sent  away  in  nasty  pickle. 


inge  how  some  men*s  tempers  suit 
wd  and  brandy)  with  dispute, 

their  own  opinions  stand  fast 
have  them  claw'd  and  caavast ; 
>p  their  consciences  in  cases, 
trs-do  their  crowds  and  bases ; 
be  uit'd,  but  when  they're  bent 
a  fit  for  argument : 
ue  and  false,  ui^ust  and  just, 
le  hut  to  be  discost ; 

and  set  a  paradox, 
trait  boot,  upon  the  stocks, 
tch  it  more  unmercifully 
;1mot,  Montaigne^  White,  or  TuUy. 
icient  Stoics,  in  their  porch, 
rce  dispute  maintain'd  their  church, 
t  their  brains  in  fight  and  study, 
*  that  virtue  is  a  body, 
iwn  is  an  animal, 
)od  with  stout  polemic  brawl ; 
i  some  hundreds  on  the  place 
tin  outright,  and  inany  a  face 
I'd  of  nose,  and  eyes,  and  beard, 
tain  what  their  sect  averr'd. 
h  the  knight  and  squire,  in  wrath, 
;  t*  have  suflTer'd  for  their  faith  ^ 
iving  to  make  good  his  own, 
e  sequel  shall  be  shown, 
un  had  long  since,  in  the  lap 
a,  taken  out  his  nap, 
e  a  lobster  boiPd,  the  Mom 
ick  to  red  began  to  turn ; 
udibras,  whom  thoughts  and  aching 
eeping  kept,  all  night,  and  waking, 
)  rub  his  drowsy  eyes, 
n  his  conch  prepared  to  rise, 
g  to  dispatch  the  deed 
1  to  do,  with  trusty  speed : 

with  knocking  loud,  and  bawling, 
'd  the  squire,  in  truckle  lolling : 
T  many  circumstances, 
iilgar  authors  in  romances 

0  spend  their  time  and  wits  on," 
*.  impertinent  description, 

t  (with  much  ado)  to  horse, 
he  castle  bent  their  course, 

1  he  to  the  dame  before 
r  whipping-duty  swore : 

low  arriv'd,  and  half  unhamest, 
r  on  the  work  in  earnest, 
yd,  and  paus'd  upon  the  sudden, 
h  a  serious  forehead  plodding, 
ft  new  scruple  in  his  head, 
irst  he  scratch 'd,  and  after  said ; 
ler  it  be  direct  infringing 
,  if  I  should  wave  this  swinging, 
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And  what  Pve  sworn  to  bear  Ibibteifv 

And  so  b*  equivocation  swear, 

Or  whether  *t  be  a  lesser  sin 

To  be  foresworn,  than  act  the  thing. 

Are  deep  and  subtle  points,  which  must, 

T'  inform  my  conscience,  be  discust ; 

In  which  to  err  a  tittle  may 

To  errours  infinite  make  way : 

And  therefore  I  desire  to  know 

Thy  judgment,  ere  we  further  go." 

Quoth  Ralpho,  "  Since  you  do  injoin  V 
I  shall  enlarge  upon  the  point ; 
And,  for  my  own  part,  do  not  doubt 
Th*  affirmative  may  be  made  out 
But  first,  to  state  the  case  arght» 
For  best  advantage  of  our  light: 
And  thus  'tis;  whether  t  be  a  sin 
To  claw  and  carry  your  own  skin^ 
Greater  or  less,  than  to  forbear. 
And  that  you  are  forsworn  forsweaf. 
But  first,  o'  th'  first:  The  inward  man. 
And  outward,  like  a  clan  and  clan. 
Have  always  been  at  daggers-drawing. 
And  one  another  clapper- clawing ; 
Not  that  they  really  cuff  or  fence. 
But  in  a  spiritual  mystic  sense ; 
Which  to  mistake,  and  make  them  squabble 
In  literal  fray,  's  abominable  : 
Tis  heathenish,  iu  frequent  use 
With  Pagans  and  apostate  Jews, 
To  offer  sacrifice  of  Br  dcwells, 
like  modem  Indians  to  their  idols ; 
And  mongrel  Christians  of  our  times. 
That  expiate  less  with  greater  crimes. 
And  call  the  foul  abomination 
G)ntrition  and  mortification. 
Is  't  not  enough  we  're  bruis'd  and  kicked, 
With  sinful  members  of  the  wicked  ; 
Our  vessels,  that  are  sanctify'd, 
Profan'd,  and  curry'd  back  and  side ; 
But  we  must  claw  ourselves  with  shameful 
And  heathen  stri|)es^  by  their  example  ? 
Which  (were  there  nothing  to  forbid  it) 
Is  impious,  because  they  did  it: 
This,  therefore,  may  be  justly  reckoned 
A  heinous  sin.     Now  to  the  second ; 
That  saints  may  claim  a  dispensation 
To  swear  and  forswear  on  occasion, 
I  doubt  not  but  it  will  appear 
With  pregnant  light :  the  point  is  clear. 
Oaths  are  but  words,  and  words  but  wind  i 
Too  feeble  implements  to  bind ; 
And  hold  with  deeds  proportion,  so 
As  shadows  to  a  substance  do. 
Then  when  they  strive  for  place,  'tis  fit 
The  weaker  vessel  shoul^  submit. 
Although  your  church  be  opposite 
To  ours,  as  black  friars  are  to  white. 
In  rule  and  order,  yet  I  grant 
You  are  a  reformado  saint ; 
And  what  the  saints  do  claim  as  due. 
You  may  pretend  a  title  to: 
But«aints,  whom  oaths  and  vows  oblige. 
Know  little  of  their  privilege ; 
Further  (I  mean)  than  carrying  on 
Some  self-advantage  of  their  own : 
For  if  the  Devil,  to  serve  his  turn, 
Can  tell  truth,  why  the  saints  should  scoru> 
V^Ticn  it  serves  theirs,  to  swear  and\ie, 
I  think  there's  little  ieason  whv ; 
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Else  he  'as  a  greater  power  tban  they, 
Which  'twere  impiety  to  say. 
We  're  not  commanded  to  forbear, 
Indefinitely,  at  all  to  swear  $ 
But  to  swear  klly,  and  in  vain. 
Without  self-interest  or  gain  : 
For  breaking  of  an  oath  and  lying 
Is  but  a  kind  of  self-denying,^ 
A  saint-like  v  rtue ;  and  from  hence 
Some  have  broke  oaths  by  Providence : 
Some,  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
Perjur'd  themselves,  and  broke  their  word : 
And  this  the  constant  rule  and  practice 
Of  all  our  late  Apostles*  acts  is. 
Was  not  the  cause  at  first  begun 
With  perjury,  and  carry'd  on  ?^ 
Was  there  an  oath  the  godly  took. 
But  in  due  time  and  place  they  broke  ? 
Did  we  not  bring  our  oaths  in  first. 
Before  our  ]>late,  to  have  them  burst. 
And  cast  in  fitter  models,  for 
Qlje  present  use  of  church  and  war  ? 
J/id  not  our  worthies  of  the  house, 
Btifurt:  they  broke  the  p'nee,  break  vows  ? 
Por,  having  freed  us  first  from  both 
Th*  allegiance  and  suprem'cy  oath. 
Did  tlicy  not  next  compel  the  nation 
To  take,  and  break  the  protestation  ? 
To  swear,  and  after  to  recant. 
The  solemn  league  and  covenant  ? 
To  take  th*  engagement,  and  disclaim  it, 
Enforc'd  by  those  who  first  did  frame  it  ? 
Did  they  not  swear  at  first,  to  fight 
For  the  king's  safety  and  his  right  ? 
And  after  march'd  to  find  him  out. 
And  charg'd  him  home  with  horse  and  foot; 
But  yet  still  had  the  confidence 
To  swear,  it  was  in  his  defence  ? 
Did  they  not  swear  to  live  and  die 
With  Essex,  and  straight  laid  him  by  ? 
If  that  were  all,  for  some  have  swore 
As  false  as  they,  if  they  did  n/  more 
Did  they  not  swear  to  maintain  law. 
In  which  tlmt  swearing  made  a  flaw  i 
For  protests nt  religion  vow. 
That  did  tliat  vowing  disallow  ? 
For  privilege  of  parliament. 
In  which  that  swearing  made  a  rent  ? 
And  since,  of  all  the  three,  not  one 
Is  left  in  being,  'tis  well  known. 
Did  they  not  swear,  in  express  words. 
To  prop  and  back  the  house  of  lords  ? 
And  after  tum'd  out  the  whole  houseful. 
Of  peers,  as  dangerous  and  unuseful. 
So  Cromwell,  with  deep  oaths  and  vows. 
Swore  all  the  commons  out  o'  th'  house  ; 
Vow'd  that  the  red-coats  woidd  disband. 
Ay,  marry  would  they,  at  their  command; 
And  troU'd  them  on,  and  swore,  and  swore, 
Till  th'  army  tum'd  them  out  of  door. 
This  tells  us  plainly  what  they  thought. 
That  oaths  and  swearing  go  for  nought, 
And  that  by  them  th*  were  only  meant 
To  ser\'e  for  an  expetlient. 
What  was  the  public  faith  found  out  for, 
But  to  shir  men  of  what  they  fought  for  ? 
The  public  faith,  which  every  one 
Is  boiuid  t'  observe,  yet  kept  by  none  $ 
And  if  that  go  fur  nothing,  why 
Should  private  faith  have  such  a  tie  ? 


Oaths  were  not  purpo^d,  more  than  law. 

To  keep  the  good  and  just  io  awe^ 

But  to  confine  the  bad  and  sinful. 

Like  mortal  cattle  in  a  phifold. 

A  samt  *&  of  th'  heav'nly  realm  a  peer; 

And  as  no  peer  is  bound  to  swear, 

But  on  the  gospel  of  his  honour. 

Of  which  he  may  dispose,  as  owner. 

It  follows,  though  the  thing  be  iae^Tjp 

And  false,  t'  affirm  it  is  no  perjury. 

But  a  mere  ceremony,  and  a  breach 

Of  nothing  but  a  form  of  speech, 

And  goes  for  no  more  when  'tis  took, 

Tban  mere  saluting  of  the  book. 

Suppose  the  Scriptures  are  of  force. 

They  're  but  commissions  of  course  ; 

jfVnd  saints  have  freedom  to  digress, 

And  vary  from  them  as  they  please  ; 

Or  misinterpret  them  by  private 

InstructiMis,  to  all  aims  they  drive  at 

Then  why  should  we  ourselves  abridge. 

And  curtail  our  own  privilege  ?  * 

Quak(;rs  (tliat,  like  to  lanterns,  bear 

Tlieir  light  within  them)  will  not  swear; 

Their  gospel  is  an  Accidence, 

By  which  they  construe  conscience. 

And  hold  no  sin  so  deeply  red. 

As  that  of  breaking  Priscian's  head, 

(The  head  and  founder  of  their  order. 

That  stirring  hats  held  worse  than  murder) 

These,  thinking  they  re  oblig'd  to  troth 

In  swearing,  will  not  take  an  oath : 

Like  mules,  who,  if  tliey  \e  not  their  will 

To  keep  their  own  pace,  stand  stock  still: 

But  they  are  weak,  and  little  know 

\niat  free-bom  consciences  may  do. 

Tis  the  temptation  of  the  Devil 

That  makes  all  human  actions  evil ; 

For  saints  may  do  the  same  things  by 

The  spirit,  in  sincerity. 

Which  other  men  are  tempted  to. 

And  at  the  Devil's  instance  do. 

And  yet  the  actions  be  contrary, 

Just  as  the  saints  and  wicked  vary. 

For  as  on  land  there  is  no  beast 

But  in  some  fish  at  sea  *s  exprest ; 

So  in  the  wicked  there's  no  vice 

Of  which  the  saints  have  not  a  spice ; 

And  yet  that  thing  that 's  pious  in 

The  one,  in  th*  other  is  a  sin. 

Is  't  not  ridiculous  and  nonsense, 

A  saint  should  be  a  slave  to  Conscienee, 

That  ought  to  be  above  ^ch  fancies, 

As  far  as  above  ordinances  ? 

She 's  of  the  wicked,  as  I  guess, 

B'  her  looks,  her  language,. and  her  dresi: 

And  though,  like  constables,  we  search 

For  false  wares  one  another's  church  ; 

Yet  all  of  us  hold  this  for  true,  » 

No  faith  is  to  the  wicked  due. 

For  truth  is  precious  and  divine. 

Too  rich  a  pearl  for  carnal  swine." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  *'  All  this  is  tnie ; 
Yet  'tis  not  fit  that  all  men  knew 
lliose  mysteries  and  revelations  ; 
And  therefore  topical  evasions 
Of  subtle  turns  and  shifts  of  sense 
Serve  best  with  th*  wicked  for  pretence ; 
Such  as  the  learned  Jesuits  use, 
\  And  pte^bYterians,  for  excuse 
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protwUnta,  when  th'  happen 
ir  chnrcbet  taken  napping : 

breach  of  oath  is  duple, 
way  admits  a  scruple, 
e  ex  parte  of  the  maker, 
oal  than  th'  injar'd  taker ; 

strains  too  far  a  vow, 
it,  like  an  o'er-bent  bow : 
t  made,  and  forc'd  it,  broke  it, 

for  convenience  took  it. 
Lth  is,  quatenut  oath, 
all  purposes  of  troth ; 
aws  are  ne'er  the  worse, 
ey  *re  broken  have  no  force, 
tice  to  a  man,  or  Laws, 
comes  within  thdr  claws  ? 
no  power,  but  to  admonish ; 
joul,  coerce,  or  punish, 
re  broken,  and  then  touch 
that  do  make  them  such. 
!;ngagement  is  aUow*d, 
prison  made,  for  good ; 
ley  're  set  at  liberty, 
m  th'  engagement  too  set  free. 
I  write,  When  any  Jew 

0  God  or  man  a  vow, 
rward  he  found  untoward, 
n  to  be  kept,  or  too  hard, 
ther  Jews  o'  th*  nation 
bim  from  the  obligation : 
3t  two  saints  power  to  use 
rivilege  than  three  Jews  ? 

f  Gmscience,  which  in  man 
upreme  and  soveran. 
Id  be  subordinate 
tty  court  in  th'  state, 
!ss  power  than  the  lesser, 

1  perjury  at  pleasure  ? 
>ceeding8  disailow'd,  or 
fancy  of  pye-powder  ? 
DCS,  or  does  not  know, 
g  ex  officio  9 

impeach  a  broken  hedge, 
iring'd  at  vis.  franc,  pledge  ? 
eves,  and  bawds,  recusants, 
;hes,  eaves-droppers,  and  nusance 
1  play  at  games  nnlawiiil, 
I'd  pots  of  ale  but  half-full ; 
)  power  at  all,  nor  shift. 
If  at  a  dead  lift? 
I  not  Conscience  have  vacation 
•ther  courts  o'  th'  nation ; 
power  to  adjourn, 
»earance  and  return ; 
s  nice  distinction  serve 
ise,  as  those  that  carve, 
ckolds*  names,  hit  joints  ? 
not  tricks  as  slight  do  points  ? 
^-court  of  Justice  sworn 
It  law  that  serves  their  turn  ? 
jwn  jealousies  high-treason, 
n  whomsoever  they  please  on  ? 
learned  counsel  there 
n  any  shape  appear  ? 
i  as  witches  do  their  clay, 
make  pictures  to  destroy, 
m  into  any  form 
ir  purpose  to  do  harm  ? 
antU  they  do  confess, 
trawD  whom  tbey  pieage, 


And  most  perfidiously  condeain 

Those  that  engag'd  their  lives  for  them  ? 

And  yet  do  nothing  in  their  own  sense, 

Bnt  what  they  ought  by  oath  and  consclencai 

Can  they  not  juggle,  and  with  slight 

Conveyance  play  with  wrong  and  right ; 

And  sell  their  blasts  of  wind  as  dear 

As  Lapland  witches  bottled  air  ? 

Will  not  Fear,  Favour,  Bribe,  and  Grudge, 

The  same  case  several  ways  adjudge  ? 

As  seamen,  with  tl^  self-same  gale, 

Will  several  different  courses  saiL 

As,  when  the  sea  breaks  o'er  its  bounds. 

And  overflows  the  level  grounds. 

Those  banks  and  dam<;,  that,  like  a  screen. 

Did  keep  it  out,  now  keep  it  in ; 

So  when  tyrannical  usurpation 

Invades  the  freedom  of  a  nation, 

The  laws  o'  th*  land,  that  were  intended 

To  keep  it  out,  are  made  defend  it. 

Does  not  in  Chancery  e\'ery  man  swear 

What  makes  best  for  him  in  his  answer? 

Is  not  the  winding-up  witnesses, 

And  nicking,  more  than  half  the  business  ? 

For  witnesses,  like  watches,  go 

Just  as  they  're  set,  too  fast  or  slow ; 

And  where  in  conscience  they  Ye  straight-Iae'd^ 

Tis  ten  to  one  that  side  is  cast. 

Do  not  your  juries  give  their  verdict 

As  if  they  felt  the  cause,  not  heard  it  ?. 

And  as  they  please,  make  matter  o*  foct 

Run  all  on  one  side,  as  they  're  packt  ? 

Nature  has  made  man's  bre^t  no  windores, 

To  publish  what  he  does  within  doors ; 

Nor  what  daric  secrets  there  inhabit,  / 

Unless  his  own  rash  folly  blab  it. 

If  oaths  can  do  a  man  no  good 

In  his  own  business,  why  they  shou'd. 

In  other  matters,  do  him  hurt, 

I  think  there  *s  little  reason  for  t. 

He  that  imposes  an  oath  makes  it. 

Not  he  that  for  convenience  takes  it : 

Then  how  can  any  man  be  said 

To  break  an  oath  he  never  made  ? 

These  reasons  may  perhaps  look  oddly 

To  th'  wicked,  though  they  evince  the  godly ; 

But  if  they  will  not  serve  to  clear 

My  honour,  I  am  ne'er  the  near. 

Honour  is  like  that  gla^ssy  bubble. 

That  finds  philosophers  such  trouble. 

Whose  least  part  crackt,  the  whole  does  fly, 

And  wits  arc  crackt  to  find  out  why.** 

Quoth  Ralpho,  **  Honour 's  but  a  word 
To  swear  by  only,  in  a  lord  : 
In  other  men  tis  but  a  huflf 
To  vapour  with,  instead  of  proof, 
That,  like  a  wen,  looks  big  and  swells, 
Insenseless,  and  just  nothing  else." 

"  Let  it,"  quoth  he,  "  be  what  it  will, 
It  has  the  world's  opinion  still. 
But  as  men  are  not  wise  that  run 
The  slightest  hazard  they  may  shun. 
There  may  a  medium  be  found  out 
To  clear  to  all  the  world  the  doubt ; 
And  that  is,  if  a  man  may  do  t, 
By  proxy  whipt,  or  substitute." 

"  Though  nice  and  dark  the  point  appear," 
Ouoth  Ralph,  "  it  may  hold  up  and  cleat. 
That  sinners  may  supply  t\ie  pVace 
/  Of  suffering  saints,  is  a  plain  case  \ 
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Justice  gives  sentence  many  times, 
On  one  man  for  another's  crimes. 
Onr  brethren  of  New-England  use 
Choice  malefactors  to  excuse, 
And  hang  the  guiltless  in  their  stead, 
Of  whom  the  churches  have  less  need ; 
As  lately  't  happened  :  In  a  town 
There  liv'd  a  cobbler,  and  but  one. 
That  out  of  doctrine  could  cut  use. 
And  mend  men's  lives  as  well  as  shoes. 
This  precious  bnHher  having  slain, 
In  times  of  peace,  an  Indian, 
Not  out  of  malice,  but  mere  zeal, 
(Because  he  was  an  infidel) 
The  mighty  Tottipottymoy 
Sent  to  our  elders  an  envoy, 
Complaining  sorely  of  the  breach 
Of  leas^ue  held  forth  by  brother  Patch, 
Against  the  articles  in  force 
Between  both  churches,  his  and  ours, 
For  which  he  crav'd  the  saints  to  render 
Into  his  hands,  or  hang  th'  otfender ; 
But  they,  maturely  having  weigh'd 
They  had  no  more  but  him  o'  th*  trade, 
(A  man  that  sen''d  them  in  a  double 
Capacity,  to  teach  and  cobble) 
Re^lv'd  to  spare  him ;  yet  to  do 
The  Indian  Hoghan  Moghan  too 
Impartial  justice,  in  his  stead  did 
Hang  an  old  weaver  that  was  bed-rid : 
Then  wherefore  may  not  you  be  skipped. 
And  in  your  room  another  whipp'd  ? 
For  all  philosophers,  but  the  sceptic, 
Hold  whipping  may  be  sympathetic." 

"  It  is  enough,"  quoth  Hndibras, 
"  Thou  hast  resolv'd  and  clear'd  the  case ; 
And  canst,  in  conscience,  not  refuse, 
From  thy  own  doctrine,  to  raise  use : 
I  know  thou  wilt  not  (for  my  sake) 
Be  tender-conscienc'd  of  thy  back : 
Then  strip  thee  of  thy  carnal  jerkin. 
And  give  thy  outward-fellow  a  ferking ; 
For  when  thy  vessel  is  new  hoop'd. 
All  leaks  of  sinning  will  be  stopp'd." 

Quuth  Ralpho,  **  You  mistake  the  matter ; 
For,  in  all  scruples  of  this  nature, 
No  man  includes  himself,  nor  turns 
The  point  upon  his  own  concerns. 
As  no  man  of  his  own  self  catches 
The  itch,  or  amorous  French  aches : 
So  no  man  does  himself  convince. 
By  his  own  doctrine,  of  his  sins : 
And  though  all  cry  down  self,  none  means 
His  own  self  in  a  literal  sense : 
Besides,  it  is  not  only  foppish. 
But  vile,  idolatrous,  and  popish. 
For  one  man  out  of  his  own  skin 
To  frisk  and  whip  another's  sin ; 
As  pedants  out  of  school-boys'  breeches 
Do  claw  and  curry  their  own  itches. 
But  in  this  case  it  is  profane. 
And  sinful  too,  because  in  vain ; 
For  we  must  take  our  oaths  upon  it 
Yon  did  the  deed,  when  I  have  done  it." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  **  That  's  ansr»cr'dsoon; 
Give  us  the  whip,  we  '11  lay  it  on." 

Quoth  Ralpho,  "  That  we  may  swear  true, 
Twere  properer  that  I  whipp'd  you ; 
For  when  with  voiw  consent  'tis  done. 
The  act  is  really  your  owil" 


Quoth  Hudibras,  "  It  is  in  vmiii, 
I  see,  to  argue  'gainit  the  grain. 
Or,  like  the  stars,  incline  men  to 
What  they  *re  averse  themselves  to  dot 
For,  when  disputes  are  weary'd  out» 
Tis  interest  itiil  resolves  the  doubt : 
But  since  no  reason  can  confute  ye, 
I'll  try  to  force  you  to  your  duty  ; 
For  so  it  js,  bowc'er  you  mince  it. 
As,  ere  we  part,  I  shall  evince  it ; 
And  curry,  (if  you  stand  out)  whether 
You  will  or  no,  your  stubborn  leather* 
Canst  thou  refuse  to  bear  thy  part     - 
V  th'  public  work,  base  as  thou  art  ? 
To  higgle  thus,  for  a  few  blows. 
To  gain  thy  knight  an  opulent  spouse. 
Whose  weajth  his  bowels  yearn  to  purchase 
Merely  for  th'  interest  of  the  churches  ? 
And  when  he  has  it  in  his  claws 
Will  not  be  hide-bound  to  the  cause: 
Nor  shalt  tliou  6nd  him  a  curmudgrin. 
If  thou  dispatch  it  without  grudging : 
If  not,  resolve,  before  we  go, 
That  you  and  I  must  pull  a  crow." 

"  Ye  'ad  best,"  quuth  Ralpho,  '*  as  the  ancieDt» 
Say  wisely,  *  have  a  care  o'  th'  main  chance^' 
And  *  look  before  you  ere  you  leap ;' 
For  *  as  you  ^w,  ye  're  like  to  reap:' 
And  were  y'  as  good  as  George-a-Green, 
I  should  make  bold  to  turn  again ; 
Nor  am  I  doubtful  of  the  issue 
In  a  just  quarrel,  and  mine  is  sa 
Is 't  fitting  for  a  man  of  honour 
To  whip  the  saints,  like  bishop  Bonner  ? 
A  knight  t'  usurp  the  beadle's  office. 
For  which  y'  are  like  to  raise  brave  trophies  ? 
But  I  advise  you  (not  for  fear, 
But  for  your  own  sake)  to  forbear. 
And  for  the  churches,  which  may  chancy 
From  hence,  to  spring  a  variance. 
And  raise  among  themselves  new  scruples. 
When  common  danger  hardly  couples. 
Remember  how  in  arms  and  politics 
We  still  have  worsted  all  your  holy  tricks: 
Trepann'd  your  party  with  intrigue. 
And  took  your  grandees  down  a  peg ; 
New-model'd  th'  army,  and  cashier'd  . 
All  that  to  ^gion  Smec  adher'd ; 
Made  a  mere  utensil  o'  your  church. 
And  after  left  it  in  the  lurch ; 
A  scaffold  to  build  up  our  own. 
And  when  we  'ad  done  with  't  pull'd  it  down^ 
Capooh'd  your  rabbins  of  the  synod. 
And  snapp'd  their  canons  with  a  Wliy-not: 
(Grave  synod-men,  that  were  rever'd 
For  solid  face,  and  depth  of  beard) 
Their  classic  model  prov'd  a  maggot. 
Their  direct'ry  an  Indian  paged ; 
And  drown'd  their  discipline  like  a  kitten. 
On  which  they  'ad  been  so  long  a  sitting; 
Decry'd  it  as  a  holy  cheat, 
Grown  out  of  date  and  obsolete. 
And  all  the  saints  of  the  first  grass. 
As  castling  foals  of  Balaam's  ass." 

At  this  the  knight  grew  high  in  chafe^ 
And,  staring  furiously  on  Ralph, 
He  trembled  and  look'd  pale  with  ire. 
Like  a.shes  first,  then  red  as  fire. 
"  Have  I,"  quoth  he,  "  been  U'en  in  fight, 
I  And.  {or  so  v^anj  moons  lain  by't, 
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It  otlMnr  means  did  ftdl, 
sxchangM  for  tubs  of  ale  ? 
y  thought  me  worth  a  nmsom 
considerable  and  handsome, 
r  own  sakes,  and  for  fear, 
Kit  safe  when  I  was  theile ; 
»affled  by  a  scoundrel, 
iectary,  and  mongrel, 
ed  out  of  peccant  humours 
church,  like  wens  or  tumours, 
maggot  in  a  sore, 
which  gave  it  life  devour: 
Jl  be  done  or  said :" 
le  seized  upon  his  blade; 
>  too,  as  quick  and  bold, 
isket-hilt  laid  hold, 
readhiess  prepared, 
i  stand  upon  his  guard ; 
were  parted  on  the  sudden, 
lis  clamour,  and  a  loud  one, 
ts  of  noise  had  been 
into  one  loud  din ; 
le  member  to  be  chosen 
i  odds  above  a  thousand ; 
greatness  of  his  noise, 
it  for  his  country's  choice. 
i  surprisal  put  the  knight 
111  squire  into  a  fright ; 
I  they  stood  prepared  with  &tal 
rancour,  to  join  battle, 
bt  it  was  the  wisest  course 
i  fight,  and  mount  to  horse, 
ire,  by  swift  retreating, 
from  danger  of  worse  beating, 
of  them  would  disparage, 
:  of  his  mind,  his  courage; 
le  them  stoutly  keep  their  ground, 
iir  and  disdain  wind-bound, 
e  cause  of  all  their  fear 
prees  approached  so  near, 
;  distinguish  different  noise 
nd  pans,  and  dogs,  and  boys, 
drums,  whose  sullen  dub 
the  hooping  of  a  tub. 
be  sight  appeared  in  view, 
it  was  an  antique  shew ; 
that,  for  pomp  afid  state, 
st  Romans*  emulate : 
aildermen  of  Rome 
it  training  overcome, 
larging  territory, 
nistaken,  write  in  story) 
ited  in  their  best  array, 
re,  and  who  but  they  ? 
i  with  a  world  of  tall-lads, 
'  ditties  troU'd,  and  ballads, 
th  many  a  Qood-morrow, 
[ey  for  our  town,"  through  the  Borough ; 
s  triumph  drew  so  nigh, 
t  particulars  descr}'', 
saw  two  things  so  pat, 
cts,  as  this  and  that. 
X  led  the  cavalcate 
-gelder's  flagellate, 
e  blew  as  strong  a  levct, 
d  lawyer  on  his  brev*ate, 
one  another's  heads 
e  (three  ranks  at  once)  like  Sweads* 
md  kettles  of  all  k^jrs, 
•  dovB  to  double  base; 


And  alter  them,  upon  a  na^, 

That  might  pass  for  a  forehand  stag, 

A  comet  rode,  and  on  his  staff   . 

A  smock  displayed  did  proudly  wave; 

Then  bagpipes  of  the  loudest  drones. 

With  snuifiing,  broken-winded  tones. 

Whose  blasts  of  air,  /in  pockets  shut, 

Sound  filthier  than  from  the  gut, 

And  make  a  viler  noise  than  swine 

In  windy  weather,  when  they  whine. 

Next  one  upcm  a  pair  of  panniers. 

Full  fraught  with  that,  which,  for  good-mamien, 

Shall  here  be  nameless,  mixt  with  grrains. 

Which  he  dispensed  among  the  swains. 

And  busily  upon  the  crowd 

At  random  round  about  bcstow'd. 

Then,  mounted  on  a  homed  horse. 

One  bore  a  gauntlet  and  gilt  spurs, 

Ty'd  to  the  pummel  of  a  long  swoid 

He  held  revcrst,  the  point  tum*d  downward: 

Next  after,  on  a  raw-bon'd  steed. 

The  conqueror's  standard-bearer  rid. 

And  bore  aloft  before  the  champioa 

A  ))€tticoat  displayed,  and  rampant ; 

Near  whom  the  Amazon  triumphant 

Bestrid  her  beast ;  and  on  the  rump  oo't 

Sat  fsce  to  tail,  and  bum  to  bum. 

The  warrior  whilom  overcome, 

Arm'd  with  a  spindle  and  a  distaff, 

Wliich  as  he  rode  she  made  him  twist  off; 

And  when  he  loiter'd,  o'er  her  shoulder 

Chastiz'd  the  reformado  soldier. 

Before  the  dame,  and  round  about, 

March'd  whiflSers  and  staffiers  on  foot. 

With  lackies,  grooms,  valets,  and  pages. 

In  fit  and  proper  equipages ; 

Of  whom  some  torches  bore,  some  links. 

Before  the  proud  virago  minx. 

That  was  both  madam  and  a  don. 

Like  Nero's  Sporus  or  pope  Joan ; 

And  at  fit  periods  the  whole  rout 

Set  up  their  throats  with  clamorous  shout 

The  Imight  transported,  and  the  squire. 

Put  up  their  weapons  and  their  ire; 

And  Hudibras,  who  us'd  to  ponder 

Oh  such  sights  with  judicious  wonder. 

Could  hold  no  longer  to  impart 

His  animadversions,  for  his  heart. 

Quoth  he,  "In  a^l  myJife,  till  now, 
I  ne'er  saw  so  profane  a  show ; 
It  is  a  paganish  invention. 
Which  heathen  writers  often  mieDtion: 
And  he  who  made  it  had  read  Goodwill 
Or  Ross,  or  Cselius  Rhodogine, 
With  all  the  Grecian  Speeds  and  Stows, 
That  best  describe  those  ancient  shows; 
And  has  observed  all  fit  decorums 
We  find  describ'd  by  old  histofians : 
For  as  the  Roman  conqueror, 
That  put  an  end  to  foreign  war, 
Entering  the  town  in  triumph  for  it. 
Bore  a  slave  with  him  in  his  chariot ; 
So  this  insulting  female  brave 
Carries,  behind  her  here,  a  slave : 
And  as  the  ancients  long  ago. 
When  they  in  field  defy'd  the  foe. 
Hung  out  their  mantles  della  guerre, 

1'  So  her  proud  standard-bearer  here, 
Waves  on  his  spear,  in  dreadful  maxMCuer^ 
4  Tynan  petdooat  for  bvuMTw 
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Next  links  and  torches  heretofore 
S.ill  borne  before  the  emperor : 
And  as  in  antique  triumph  eggs 
Were  borne  for  mystical  intrigues, 
There  's  one,  in  truncheon  like  a  ladle. 
That  carries  eggs  too,  fresh  or  addle; 
And  still  at  random,  as  he  goes. 
Among  the  rabble-rout  bestowrs." 

Quoth  Kalpho,  **  You  mistake  the  matter: 
For  all  th'  antiquity  you  smatter 
Is  but  a  riding  us'd  of  course, 
When  *  the  grey  mare  's  the  better  horse  j' 
When  o*er  the  breeches  greedy  women 
Fight,  to  extend  their  vast  dominion. 
And  in  the  cause  impatient  Grizcl 
Has  drubb'd  her  husband  with  bulPs  pizzle. 
And  brought  him  under  covert-baroo. 
To  turn  her  vassal  with  a  murrain ; 
When  wives  their  sexes  shift,  like  hares, 
And  ride  their  husbands,  like  night-macei^ 
And  they,  in  mortal  battle  vanquished. 
Are  of  their  charter  disenfranchise, 
And  by  the  right  of  war,  like  gills, 
CondemnM  to  distaff,  horns,  and  wheels: 
For  when  men  by  their  wives  are  cow'd. 
Their  horns  of  course  are  understood." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "  Thou  still  giv*8t  sentence 
Impertinently,  and  against  sense: 
Tis  not  the  least  disparagement 
To  be  defeated  by  th'  event. 
Nor  to  be  beaten  by  main  force; 
That  docs  not  make  a  man  the  worse. 
Although  his  shoulders  with  battoon 
Be  claw'd  and  cudgel'd  to  some  tune. 
A  tailor's  'prentice  has  no  hard 
Measure,  that's  bang'd  with  a  true  yard  ; 
But  to  turn  tail,  or  run  away. 
And  without  blows  give  up  the  day. 
Or  to  surrender  ere  th'  assault. 
That  \s  no  man's  fortune,  but  his  fauH; 
And  renders  men  of  honour  less 
Than  all  th'  adversity  of  success ; 
And  only  unto  such  this  shew 
Of  horns  and  petticoats  is  due. 
There  is  a  lesser  profanation. 
Like  that  the  Romans  call'd  ovation ; 
For  as  ovation  was  allow'd 
For  conquest  purchased  without  blood  ; 
So  men  decree  those  lesser  shows 
For  victory  gotten  without  blows. 
By  dint  of  sharp  hard  words,  wfcjch  somt 
Give  battle  with,  and  overcome ; 
These,  mounted  in  a  chair-cunde. 
Which  modems  call  a  cuckling-stool, 
March  proudly  to  the  river's  side. 
And  o'er  the  waves  in  triumph  ride : 
Like  dukes  of  Venice,  who  are  said 
The  Adriatic  sea  to  wed; 
And  have  a  gentler  wife  than  those 
For  whom  the  state  decrees  those  shows. 
But  both  are  heathenish,  and  come 
From  th'  whores  of  Babylon  and  Rome, 
And  by  the  saints  should  be  withstood. 
As  antichristiaivand  lewd; 
And  we,  as  such,  should  now  contribnte 
Our  utmost  strugglings  to  prohibit" 

This  said,  they  both  advanc'd,  and  rode 
A  dog-trot  through  the  bawling  crowd 
T'  attack  the  leader,  and  still  prest, 
27//  they  approached  him  bre*st  to  breait; 
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Then  Hudibras,  with  fkee  and  hati^. 

Made  signs  for  silence ;  which  obtmo'd, 

"  What  means,"  quoth  he,  «thi«0e¥il»s 

With  men  of  orthodox  profession  } 

'Tis  ethnique  and  idolatrous, 

From  heathenism  deriv'd  to  as. 

Does  not  the  Whore  of  Babylon  ride 

Upon  her  homed  beast  astride. 

Like  this  proud  dame,  who  dUier  is 

A  type  of  her,  or  she  of  this  } 

Are  things  of  superstitious  fimction 

Fit  to  be  us'd  in  gospel  sunshine  } 

It  is  an  antichristian  opera. 

Much  us'd  in  midnight  times  of  popery  ; 

Of  running  after  self-inventions 

Of  wicked  and  profane  intentioiis ; 

To  scandalize  that  sex  for  scolding. 

To  whom  the  saints  arc  so  beholding. 

Women,  who  were  our  first  apostles. 

Without  whose  aid  we  'd  all  been  lost  else; 

Women,  that  left  no  stone  untnra'd 

In  which  the  cause  might  be  concerned ; 

Brought  in  their  children's  spoons  and  whistles^ 

To  purchase  swords,  carbines,  and  pistols  ; 

Their  husbands,  cullies,  and  sweethearti. 

To  take  the  saints'  and  chnrcbes*  parts  ; 

Drew  several  gifted  brethren  in. 

That  for  the  bishops  would  have  been. 

And  (ix'd  them  constant  to  the  party. 

With  motives  powerful  and  hearty: 

Their  husbands  robb'd,  and  made  hard  shifts 

T*  administer  unto  their  gifts 

All  they  could  rap,  and  rend,  and  pilfer. 

To  scraps  and  ends  of  gold  and  silver ; 

Rubb'd  down  the  teachers,  tir*d  and  spent  * 

With  holding  forth  for  pariiament ; 

Pamper'd  anid  edify'd  tiicir  zeal 

With  marrow-puddings  many  a  meal : 

Enabled  them,  with  store  of  meat. 

On  controverted  points,  to  eat: 

And  cramm'd  them,  till  their  gvts  did  ache^ 

With  caudle,  custard,  and  plumb-cake. 

What  have  they  done,  or  what  left  nndcme. 

That  might  advance  the  cause  at  London  ? 

March'd  rank  and  file,  with  drum  and  enngn^ 

T  intrench  the  city  for  defence  in ; 

Rais'd  rampiers  with  their  own  soft  hands. 

To  put  the  enemy  to  stands; 

From  ladies  down  to  oyster-wenchet 

I^bour'd  like  pioneers  in  trenches, 

Fall'n  to  their  pick-axes  and  took. 

And  help  the  men  to  dig  like  moles. 

Have  not  the  handmaids  of  the  city 

Chose  of  their  members  a  committee. 

For  raising  of  a  common  purse. 

Out  of  their  wages,  to  raise  horse  ? 

And  do  they  not  as  tryers  sit. 

To  judge  what  officers  are  fit  ? 

Have  they" — At  that  an  egg  let  (if 

Hit  him  directly  o'er  the  eye. 

And,  running  down  his  cheek,  besniear*d 

With  orange-tawny  slime  hb  beard  ; 

But  beard  and  slime  bdng  of  one  hue. 

The  wound  the  less  appear'd  in  view. 

Then  he  that  on  the  panniers  rode. 

Let  fly  on  th'  other  side  a  load. 

And,  quickly  charg'd  ag^in,  gave  folly. 

In  Ralpho's  ftice,  another  volley. 

The  knight  was  startled  with  the  smcU^ 

And  for  his  sword  begin  to  feel; 
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Ulpbo,  smdther'd  with  the  itink, 
M  hifl,  when  ooe  that  bore  a  link 
sudden  clapp*d  his  flaming  cudgel, 
instock,  to  the  horse's  toach>bole ; 
traight  another,  with  his  flambeau, 
Ralpho  o'er  the  eyes  a  damn'd  blow. 
easts  began  to  kick  and  fling, 
>rcM  the  rout  to  make  a  ring ; 
gh  which  they  quickly  broke  their  way, 
nought  them  off  from  further  fray ; 
iiough  disordered  in  retreat, 
of  them  stoutly  kept  hb  seat : 
uitting  both  their  swords  and  reins, 
graspM  with  i^ll  their  strength  the  manes; 
4>  avoid  the  fbe's  pursuit, 
spurring  put  their  cattle  to% 
11  all  four  were  out  of  wind, 
anger  too,  ne'er  look'd  behind, 
they  'd  paiis*d  awhik,  suppljring 
spirits,  spent  with  fight  and  flying, 
[udibras  recruited  force 
igs,  for  action  or  discourse ; 
ith  he,  **  That  man  is  sure  to  losa 
buls  his  bands  with  dirty  foes; 
aere  no  honour  's  to  be  gain'd, 
irown  away  in  being  maintain'd: 
ill  for  us  we  had  to  do 
90  disiMmourable  a  foe : 
ongh  the  law  of  «rms  doth  bar 
se  of  veoom'd  shot  in  war, 
r  the  nauseous  smell,  and  noisome, 
case-shot  saTour  strong  of  poison, 
3ubtle8s  have  been  chew'd  with  teeth 
oe  that  had  a  stinking  breath; 
f hen  we  put  it  to  the  push, 
tiad  not  g^ven  us  such  a  brush: 
■>  those  poltroons  that  fling  dirt 
t  dedle,  but  cannot  hurt; 
the  honour  they  have  won, 
have  lost,  is  much  at  one. 
well  we  made  so  rescrfute 
re  retreat,  without  pursuit; 
we  had  not,  we  had  sped 
worse,  to  be  in  triumph  led ; 
which  the  ancients  held  no  stata 
n's  life  more  unfortunate, 
this  bold  adventure  e'er 
ince  to  reach  the  widow's  ear, 
r,  being  destin'd  to  assert 
x's  honour,  reach  her  heart: 
i  such  homely  treats  (they  say) 
d  good  fortune,  so  this  may. 
(ian  being  daub'd  with  dirt, 
estin'd  to  the  empire  for  't; 
ym  a  scavenger  did  come 
a  mighty  prince  in  Rome: 
ay  may  not  this  foul  address 
e  in  love  the  same  suci'ess  ? 
it  us  straight,  to  cleanse  our  wounds, 
:e  in  quest  of  nearest  ponds ; 
ter  (as  we  first  designed) 
I've  perform'd  what  she  eiyoin'd." 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  knight,  with  various  doubts  possest, 

To  win  the  lady  goes  in  quest 

Of  Sidrophftl,  the  Rosycnician, 

To  know  the  Dest'nies'  resolution ; 

With  whom  being  met,  they  both  chop  lt>gic 

About  the  science  astrologic ; 

Till  falling  from  dispute  to  fight. 

The  conjurer's  worsted  by  the  knight 


Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated,  as  to  chgit ; 
As  lookers-on  feel  most  delight. 
That  least  perceive  a  juggler's  sleight. 
And,  still  the  less  they  undervtand. 
The  more  th'  admire  his  sleight  of  hand. 

Some  with  a  noise  and  greasy  light 
Are  snapt,  as  men  catch  larks  by  night, 
Ensnar'd  and  hampcr'd  by  the  soul. 
As  nooses  by  the  legs  catch  fowl. 
Some  with  a  med'cine  and  receipt 
Are  drawn  to  nibble  at  the  bait ; 
And  though  it  be  a  two-foot  trout, 
'Tis  with  a  single  liair  pidl'd  out 

Others  believe  no  voice  t*  an  organ 
So  sweet  as  lawyer's  in  his  bar-gown, 
Until  with  subtle  cobweb-cheats 
They  're  catch*d  in  knotted  law,  like  nets ; 
In  which,  when  once  they  are  imbrangled, 
The  more  they  stir,  the  mor^  they  're  tangled  ; 
And  while  their  purses  can  dispute, 
There  's  no  end  of  th'  immortal  suit 
Others  still  gape  t'  anticipate 
I  The  cabinet  designs  of  Fate, 
Apply  to  wizards,  to  foresee 
What  shall,  and  what  shall  never  be ; 
And,  as  those  vultures  do  forebode. 
Believe  events  prove  bad  or  good; 
A  flam  more  senseless  than  the  roguery 
Of  old  auruspicy  and  augury. 
That  out  of  garbages  of  cattle 
Presag'd  th'  events  of  truce  or  battle ; 
From  flight  of  birds,  or  chicken's  pecking. 
Success  of  great'st  attempts  would  reckon : 

Though  cheats,  yet  more  intelligible. 

Than  those  that  with  the  stars  do  fribble. 

This  H  udibras  by  proof  foun(l  true, 

As  in  due  time  and  place  we'll  shew: 

For  he,  with  beard  and  face  made  clean. 

Being  mounted  on  his  steed  again, 

(And  Ralpho  got  a  cock-horse  too, 

Upon  his  beast,  with  much  ado) 

Advanc'd  on  for  the  widow's  house, 

T*  acquit  himself,  and  pay  his  vows ; 

When  various  thoughts  began  to  bu^e. 

And  with  his  inward  man  to  jiistle. 

He  thought  what  danger  might  accrue. 

If  she  should  find  he  swore  untrue ; 

Or,  if  his  squins  or  he  should  fail. 

And  not  be  punctual  in  their  tale, 

It  might  at  once  the  ruin  prove 

Both  of  his  honour,  faith,  and  love : 

But  if  he  should  forbear  to  go^ 

She  might  conclude  he  'ad  broke  bv^  \^«\ 
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And  that  he  durst  not  now,  for  shame. 
Appear  in  court  to  try  his  claim. 
This  was  the  pen^worth  of  his  thought. 
To  pass  time,  and  uneasy  trot. 

Quoth  he,  **  lu  all  my  past  adventures 
I  ne'er  was  set  so  on  the  tenters. 
Or  taken  tardy  with  dilemma, 
That  every  way  I  turn  does  hem  me. 
And  with  inextricable  doubt 
Besets  my  puzzled  wits  about : 
For  though  the  dame  has  been  my  bail. 
To  free  me  from  enchanted  gaol. 
Yet  as  a  dog,  committed  close 
For  some  offence,  by  chance  breaks  looM, 
And  quits  his  clog ;  but  all  in  vain, 
He  still  draws  after  him  his  chain : 
So,  though  my  ankle  she  has  quitted. 
My  heart  continues  still  committed ; 
And,  like  a  baiPd  and  mainpriz'd  lover. 
Although  at  large,  I  am  bound  over : 
And  when  I  shall  appear  in  court 
To  plead  my  cause,  and  answer  for 't. 
Unless  the  judge  do  partial  prove, 
WhaX  will  become  of  me  and  love  ? 
For  if  in  our  account  we  vary. 
Or  bi^t  in  circumstance  mis(!arry ; 
Or  if  she  put  me  to  strict  proof, 
And  make  me  pull  my  doublet  ofS, 
To  show,  by  evident  record, 
Writ  on  my  skin,  *  I  *ve  kept  ray  woid,' 
How  can  I  e*er  expect  to  have  her, 
Having  demurred  unto  her  favour  ? 
But  faith,  and  love,  and  honour  lost. 
Shall  be  reducM  t'  a  knight  o'  th'  post  ? 
Beside,  that  stripping  may  prevent 
What  I  *m  to  prove  by  argument, 
And  justify  I  have  a  tail. 
And  that  way,  too,  my  proof  may  fail. 
Oh !  tliat  1  could  enucleate. 
And  solve  the  problems  of  my  fate ; 
Or  find,  by  necromantic  art, 
How  far  the  Destinies  take  my  part ; 
For  if  I  were  not  more  than  certain 
To  win  and  wear  her  and  her  fortune, 
I'd  go  no  further  in  this  courtship. 
To  hazard  soul,  estate,  and  worship: 
For  though  an  oath  obliges  not, 
Where  any  thing  is  to  be  got, 
(As  thou  hast  proved)  yet  'tis  profane. 
And  sinful,  when  men  swear  in  vain." 

Quoth  Ralph,  "  Not  far  from  hence  doth  dwell 
A  cunning  man,  hight  Sidrophel  •, 
That  deals  in  Destiny's  dark  counsels, 
And  sage  opinions  of  the  Moon  sells ; 
To  whom  all  people,  far  and  near, 
On  deep  importances  repair ; 
When  brass  and  pewter  hap  to  stray. 
And  linen  slinks  out  o*  the  way ; 
When  geese  and  pullen  are  seduc'd, 
And  sows  of  sucking  pigs  are  chows'd ; 
When  cattle  feel  indisposition, 
And  need  th'  opinion  of  physician ; 
When  murrain  reigns  in  hogs  or  sheep. 
And  chickens  languish  of  the  pip ; 
When  yest  and  outward  means  do  fail. 
And  have  no  power  to  work  on  ale ; 


'|!\\'illiaip  Lilly,  the  famoiu  a^trol^^ger  of  those 
iimes. 


When  butter  does  refute  to  eoflM^ 
And  Love  prcn*es  cross  and  humocsome; 
To  him  with  questions,  and  with  urin^ 
They  ft)r  discovery  flock,  or  curing.* 

Quoth  Hudtbras,  '*  This  Sidrophel 
I  Ve  heard  of,  and  should  like  it  well. 
If  thou  canst  prove  the  saints  have  f^reedom 
To  go  to  sorcerers  when  they  need  them.* 

Says  Ralpho,  "  There 's  no  doobtof  that; 
Those  principles  I  quoted  kite 
Prove,  that  the  godly  may  allege 
For  any  thing  their  privilege. 
And  to  the  Devil  himself  may  go^ 
If  they  have  motives  thereunto : 
For,  as  there  is  a  war  between 
The  Devil  and  them,  it  is  no  sin. 
If  they  by  subtle  stratagem 
Make  use  of  him,  as  he  does  them. 
Has  not  this  present  parliament 
A  ledger  to  the  Devil  sent. 
Fully  empowered  to  treat  about 
Finding  revolted  witches  out } 
And  has  not  he,  within  a  3rear, 
Hang'd  threescore  of  them  in  one  ihire  ? 
Some  only  for  not  bemg  drown'd. 
And  some  for  sitting  above  ground. 
Whole  days  and  nights,  upon  thehr  breechei^ 
And  feeling  pain,  were  hang'd  tar  witches; 
And  some  for  putting  knavish  tricks 
Upon  green  geese  and  turkey-chicka» 
Or  pigs  that  suddenly  doceast 
Of  griefs  unnatural,  as  he  guest ; 
Who  afler  prov'd  himself  a  witch. 
And  made  a  rod  for  his  own  breech. 
Did  not  the  Devil  appear  to  Martin 
Luther  in  Germany,  for  certain  ? 
And  would  have  gull'd  him  with  a  trick. 
But  Mart  was  too,  too  politic 
Did  he  not  help  the  Dutch  to  purge. 
At  Antwerp,  their  cathedral  church  ? 
Sing  catches  to  the  saints  at  Masconl^ 
And  tell  them  all  they  came  to  ask  him  ^ 
Appear  in  divers  shapes  to  Kelly, 
And  speak  i*  th*  Nun  of  Loudon's  belly  f 
Meet  with  the  parliament's  committee. 
At  Woodstock,  on  a  personal  treaty  } 
At  Sarum  take  a  cavalier, 
r  th'  cause's  service,  prisoner  ? 
As  Withers '  in  immortal  rhyme 
Has  registcr'd  to  after-time. 
Do  not  our  great  reformers  use 
This  Sidrophel  to  forebode  news  ; 
To  write  of  victories  next  year, 
And  castles  taken  yet  i'  th'  air  ?     . 
Of  battles  fought  at  sea,  and  ships 
Sunk  two  years  hence,  the  last  eclipse  ? 
A  total  overthrow  given  the  king 
In  Cornwall,  horse  and  foot,  next  spring  } 
And  has  he  not  point-blank  foretold 
Whatsoe'er  the  close  committee  would  ? 
Made  Mars  and  Saturn  for  the  cause. 
The  Moon  for  fundamental  laws  ? 
ITie  Ram,  the  Bull,  and  Goat,  declare 
Against  the  book  of  Common-Prayer  ? 
The  Scorpion  take  the  protestation. 
And  Bear  engage  for  reformation  ? 

'  This  Withers  was  a  puritanical  oAicer  in  the 
parliament  army,  and  a  great  pretender  to  poetry, 
as  appears  from  his  poems  enumerated  by  A.  Wood. 
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Q  tbe  rajrtl  itaun  recant, 
ind,  and  take  the  oorenant  ?" 
1  Hudibras,  "  The  case  ii  clear 
its  may'  employ  a  conjurer, 
hast  prov'd  it  by  their  practice; 
iment  like  matter  of  fact  is : 
are  best  of  all  led  to 
principles  by  what  they  da 
t  us  straight  advance  in  quest 
profound  gymnosuphist, 
the  Fates  and  he  advise, 
or  wave  this  ent'^rprise.'* 
laid,  he  tum*d  about  his  steed, 
Hxms  CD  th'  adventure  rid ; 
leave  we  him  and  Ralph  awhile, 
he  conjurer  turn  our  style, 
ur  reader  understand 
useful  of  him  beforehand, 
id  been  long  towards  mathematics, 
philosophy,  and  statics, 
boroscopy,  astroloiry, 
I  old  dog  at  physiology ; 
I  dog  that  turns  the  spit 
limself,  and  plies  his  feet 
b  the  wheel,  but  all  in  vain, 
weight  brings  him  down  again^ 
1  he  *s  in  the  self-same  place 
It  his  setting  out  he  was ; 
e  circle  of  the  arts 
idvance  his  natural  parts, 
ng  back  still,  for  retreat, 
ro  juggle,  cant,  and  cheat: 
hose  fowls  that  live  in  water 
sr  wet,  he  did  but  smatter ; 
tr  he  labourM  to  appear, 
erstanding  still  was  clear; 
e  a  deeper  knowledge  boasted, 
d  Hodge  Bacon  3,  and  Bob  Grosted4w 
lUgible  world  he  knew, 
men  dream  on  t  to  he  true, 
this  world  there  's  not  a  wart 
ft  n»3t  there  a  counterpart ; 
there  on  the  face  of  ground 
idual  beard  be  found, 
s  not,  in  that  foreign  nation, 
of  the  self-same  foshion ; 
K>  coloured,  and  so  curPd, 
are  in  th*  inferior  world. 
•eau]  Dee's  s  prefaces  before, 
'il,  and  Euclid,  o*er  and  o*er ; 

er  Bacon,  commonly  called  Friar  Bacon, 
the  reign  of  our  Edward  I.  and  for  some 
ill  he  had  in  the  mathematics  was  by  thf> 
icrounted  a  conjurer,  and  had  the  sottish 
the  Brazen  Head  fathered  upon  him  by 
rant  monks  of  those  days, 
op  Grosted  was  bishop  of  Lincoln,  20th 
IL  A.  D,  1*235.  "  He  was  sujjpccted  by 
;:y  to  be  a  conjurer ;  for  which  crime  he 
•ived  by  pope  Innocent  IV.  and  summoned 
r  at  Rome.'*  But  this  is  a  mistake ;  for 
^s  antipathy  to  him  was  occasioned  by  his 
expostnlating  with  him  (both  personally 
l^ter)  on  his  encroachments  upon  the 
;huFch  and  monarchy.  He  was  persecuted 
Innocent,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  was 
,  though  Bale  thinks  he  was. 
was  a  Welshman,  and  educated  at  Ox- 
sre  be  oammenced  doctor,  and  afterwards. 


And  all  th'  intrigues  'twixt  him  and  Kelly,     ^ 

licscus^  and  th*  emperor,  would  tell  ye: 

But  with  the  Moon  was  more  familiar 

Than  e*er  was  almanac  well-wilier; 

Her  secrets  understood  so  clear. 

That  some  believed  he  had  been  there; 

Knew  when  she  was  in  fittest  mood 

For  cutting  corns,  or  letting  blood ; 

Whoi  for  anoinUng  scabs  or  itches. 

Or  to  the  bum  applying  leeches ; 

When  sows  and  bitches  may  be  spay'd. 

And  in  what  sign  best  cyder  's  made ; 

Whether  the  wane  be,  or  increase. 

Best  to  bet  garlic,  or  sow  pease ; 

'Viho  first  found  out  the  man  i'  th'  Moon, 

That  to  the  ancients  was  unknown ; 

How  many  dukes,  and  carls,  and  peers,'  ■ 

Are  in  the  planetary  spheres ; 

Their  airy  empire  and  command, 

Their  several  strengths  by  sea  and  land ; 

What  factions  they  'ave,  and  what  they  drive  at 

In  public  vogue,  or  what  in  private : 

With  what  designs  and  interests 

Each  party  manages  contests. 

He  made  an  instrument  to  know 

If  the  Moon  shine  at  full  or  no : 

That  would,  as  soon  as  e'er  she  shone,  straiglit 

Whether  'twere  day  or  night  demonstrate ; 

Tell  what  her  diameter  to  an  inch  is. 

And  prove,  that  she  's  not  made  of  green  cheese. 

It  would  demonstrate,  that  the  man  in 

The  Moon  's  a  sea  Mediterranean ; 

And  that  it  is  no  dog  nor  bitch 

That  stands  behind  him  at  hw  breech, 

But  a  huge  Caspian  sea,  or  lake, 

With  arms,  which  men  for  legs  mistake; 

How  large  a  gulf  his  tail  composes, 

And  what  a  goodly  bay  his  nose  is; 

How  many  German  leagues  by  th'  scale 

Cape  Snout 's  from  Promontory  Tail. 

He  made  a  planetary  gin. 

Which  rats  would  run  their  own  heads  in. 

And  come  on  purpose  to  be  taken, 

Without  th*  expense  of  cheese  or  bacon. 

With  lute-strings  he  would  counterfeit 

Maggots  that  craw]  on  dish  of  meat ; 

Quote  moles  and  spots  on  any  place 

O'  th'  body,  by  the  index  face  j 

Detect  lost  maidenheads  by  sneezing, 

Or  breaking  wind  of  dames,  or  pissing; 

Cure  warts  and  corns,  with  application 

Of  mcd'cines  to  th'  imagination ; 

Fright  agues  into  dogs,  and  scare, 

With  rhymes,  the  toothach  and  catarrh  ; 

Chase  evil  spirits  away  by  dint 

Of  Sickle,  horse-shoe,  hollow-flint; 

Spit  fire  out  of  a  walnut-shell. 

Which  made  the  Roman  slaves  rebel; 

And  fire  a  mine  in  China  here, 

A^lth  sympathetic  gunpowder. 

He  knew  whatsoever  's  to  be  known. 

But  much  more  than  he  knew  would  own. 

What  med'cinc  'twas  that  Paracelsus 

Could  make  a  man  with,  as  he  tells  us; 


travelled  into  foreign  parts,  in  quest  of  chymistry, 
&c. 

^  Albertus  Lascus,  Lasky,  or  Alasoo,  prince  palA^ 
tine  of  Polaody  ooncenifid  w\UiD«(  vA'VkiiSXi^ 
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What  figur'd  slates  ar«  best  to  make. 
On  watery  surfoce,  duck  or  drake ; 
What  bowling>8tooes,  in  running  race 
I'^pon  a  board,  have  swiftest  jmce ; 
Whether  a  pulse  beat  in  the  black 
list  of  a  dappled  louse^s  back ; 
If  systole  or  diastole  move 
Quickcsti  when  he  *8  in  wrath  or  love ; 
When  two  of  them  do  run  a  race. 
Whether  they  gallop,  trot,  or  pace ; 
How  many  scores  a  flea  will  jump, 
Of  his  own  length,  from  head  to  rujDp, 
Which  Socrates  and  Cherephon 
In  vain  assay'd  so  long  agone : 
Whether  a  snout  a  perfect  nose  is, 
And  not  an  elephant^s  pruboHcis; 
How  many  different  specieses 
Of  maggots  breed  in  rotten  cheese^; 
And  which  are  next  of  kin  to  those 
Engendered  in  a  chandler's  nose ; 
Or  those  not  seen,  but  understood. 
That  live  in  vinegar  and  wood. 

A  paltry  wretch  he  had,  half-starved. 
That  him  in  place  of  zany  servM, 
Hight  Whachum7,  bred  to  dash  and  draw, 
Not  wine,  but  more  unwholesome  law : 
To  make  'twixt  words  and  lines  huge  gaps, 
Wide  as  meridians  in  maps ;        ^ 
To  squander  paper,  and  spare  ink. 
Or  cheat  men  of  their  words,  some  think. 
From  this,  by  merited  degrees, 
He  M  to  more  high  advancement  rise. 
To  be  an  under-conjurer. 
Or  journeyman  astrologer : 
•  His  business  was  to  pump  and  wheedle. 
And  men  with  their  own  keys  unriddle : 
To  make  them  to  themselves  give  answen, 
For  which  they  pay  the  necromancer^; 
To  fetch  and  carry  intelligence 
Of  whom,  and  what,  and  where,  and  whence, 
And  ajl  discoveries  disperse 
Among  th'  whole  pack  of  conjurers ;  ■ 
What  cut-purses  have  left  with  them, 
For  the  right  owners  to  redeem. 
And  what  they  dare  not  vent,  And  out. 
To  gain  themselves  and  th'  art  repute; 
Draw  figures,  schemes,  and  horoscopes. 
Of  Newgate,  Bridewell,  brokers'  shops, 
Of  thieves  ascendant  in  the  cart. 
And  find  out  all  by  rules  of  art ; 
Which  way  a  serving-man,  tliat's  run 
With  clothes  or  money  away,  is  gone ; 
Who  pick'd  a  fob  at  holding  forth. 
And  where  a  watch,  for  half  the  worth. 
May  be  redeemed ;  or  stolen  plate 
Restored  at  conscionable  rate. 
Beside  all  this,  he  served  his  master 
In  quality  of  poetaster. 
And  rhymes  appropriate  could  make 
To  every  month  i'  th'  almanac ; 
When  terms  begin  and  end  could  tell. 
With  their  returns,  in  doggerel ; 


'Journeyman  to  Sidrophel,  who  was  one  Tom 
Jones,  a  foolish  Welshman.  In  a  Key  to  a  poem 
of  Mr.  Butler's,  Whachum  is  said  to  be  one  Richard 
Green,  who  published  a  pamphlet  of  about  five 
sheets  of  base  ribaldry,  and  called,  Hudibras  in  a 
Soare,    U  was  jninted  about  the  year  1667. 


When  the  Ercheqoer  opet  and  ilniti^ 

And  sowgelder  with  safety  cuts; 

When  men  may  eat  and  drink  their  fill  $ 

And  when  be  temperate,  if  they  will ; 

Whetf  use,  and  when  abstain  from  vice. 

Figs,  grapes,  phlebotomy,  apd  spice. 

And  as  in  prison  mean  ro^es  beat 

Hemp  for  the  service  of  the  great. 

So  Whachum  beat  his  dirty  brains 

T*  advance  his  master's  fame  and  gaiii% 

And,  like  the  Devil's  oracles. 

Put  into  doggerel  rhymes  his  spells; 

Which,  over  every  month's  blank  page 

r  th'  almanac,  strange  bilks  presage. 

He  would  an  elegy  compose 

On  maggots  squeez'd  out  of  his  nose ; 

In  lyric  numbers  write  an  ode  on 

His  mistress,  eating  a  black-pudden ; 

And,  when  imprison'd  air  escaped  her. 

It  puft  him  with  (x^etic  rapture. 

His  sonnets  charm'd  th'  attentive  crowd. 

By  wide-mouth'd  mortal  troH'd  aloud. 

That,  circled  with  his  long-ear'd  guests 

Like  Orpheus  look'd  among  the  beasts: 

A  cannan  s  horse  could  not  pass  by 

But  stood  tyd  up  to  poetry ; 

No  porter's  burthen  pass'd  along. 

But  servM  for  burthen  to  his  song : 

Each  window  like  a  pillory  appears. 

With  heads  thrust  through,  nail'd  by  the  ears; 

All  trades  run  in  as  to  the  sight 

Of  monsters,  or  their  dear  delight 

The  gallow-tree,  whoi  cutting  purse 

Breeds  business  for  heroic  verse  ; 

Which  none  does  hear  but  would  have  hung 

T'  have  been  the  theme  of  such  a  song. 

Those  two  together  long  had  liv'd. 
In  mansion  prudently  contriv'd. 
Where  neither  tree  nor  house  could  bar 
The  free  detection  qf  a  star; 
And  nigh  an  ancient  obelisk 
Was  rais'd  by  him,  found  out  by  Fide*, 
On  which  was  written,  not  in  words, 
But  hieroglyphic  mute  of  birds. 
Many  rare  pithy  saws,  concerning 
The  worth  of  astrologic  learning : 
From  top  of  this  there  hung  a  ro^. 
To  which  he  fasten'd  telescope. 
The  spectacles  with  which  the  stari 
He  reads  in  smallest  characters. 
It  happened  as  a  boy,  one  night. 
Did  fly  his  tarsel  of  a  kite. 
The  strangest  long-wing'd  hawk  that  flies, 
That,  like^K  bird  of  Paradise, 
Or  herald's  martlet,  has  no  legs. 
Nor  hatches  young  ones,  nor  lays  eggs ; 
His  train  was  six  yards  long,  milk-white. 
At  th'  end  of  which  there  hung  a  light, 
£nclo8'd  in  lantern  made  of  paper. 
That  far  off  like  a  star  did  appear : 


'  Mr.  Butler  alludes  to  one  Fisk,  of  whoiA 
observes,  thkt  he  was  a  licentiate  in  physic, 
bom  near  Framlingham  in  Su^lk ;  was  bie^ 
country  school,  and  designed  for  the  uoitc 
but  went  not  thither,  studying  physic  and  aatr 
at  home,  which  afterwards  he  practised  at 
Chester;  after  which  he  came  to  Loadoo,  and 
tisedthere. 
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tjphd  hy  chance  espyM, 
i  amazement  staring  wide, 
IS !"  quoth  he,  "  what  dreadful  wonder 
ppeare  in  Heaven  yonder  ? 
,  and  withotit  a  beard  ! 
hat  ne*er  before*  appeared  ? 
lin  'tis  not  in  the  scrowl 
ose  beasts,  and  fish,  and  fowl, 
ich,  like  Indian  plantations, 
aed  stock  the  constellations ; 
e  that  drawn  for  signs  have  been 
>uses  where  the  planets  inn. 
t)e  supernatural, 
be  that  cannon-ball 
3t  i*  th'  air  point-blank  upright, 
ne  to  that  prodigious  height 
imM  philofiophers  maintain, 
:ame  backwards  down  again, 
le  airy  region  yet 
ike  the  body  of  Mahomet : 
be  above  the  shade 
the  Earth's  round  bulk  is  made, 
able  it  may,  fhim  far, 
lo  bullet,  but  a  star.** 
iid,  he  to  his  engine  flew, 
»ar  at  hand,  in  open  view, 
d  it  till  it  leveird  right 
he  glow-worm  tail  of  kite: 
>ping  through,  '*  Bless  us !"  quoth  he, 
planet,  now,  I  see ; 
err  not,  by  this  proper 
hat's  like  tobacco-stopper, 
.  be  Saturn :  yes,  'tis  clear 
m ;  but  what  makes  him  there  ? 
between  the  Dragon's  tail 
her  leg  behind  o*  th'  "V^Tiale ; 
aven  divert  the  fatal  omen, 
I  prodigy  not  common, 
no  less  than  the  world's  end, 
re's  funeral,  portend." 
it  he  fell  ag^in  to  pry, 
perspective,  more  wistfiilly, 
y  mischance,  the  fatal  string, 
>t  the  towering  fowl  on  wing, 
;,  down  feel  the  star.     "  Well  shot," 
^hachum,  who  right  wisely  thought 
evell'd  at  a  star,  and  hit  it ; 
ophel,  more  subtle-witted, 
t,  «  What  horrible  and  fearful 
is  this,  to  see  a  star  fall  ? 
ens  Nature,  and  the  doom 
be  long  before  it  come ! 
ars  do  fall,  'tis  plain  enough 
of  judgment 's  not  far  off; 
r  'twas  reveal'd  to  Sedgwick  9, 
le  of  us  find  out  by  magic  ; 
ace  the  thne  we  have  to  live 
rorid  *s  shorteu'd,  let  us  strive 
;  our  best  advantage  of  it, 
our  losses  with  our  profit." 
eat  fell  out  not  long  before 
^ht,  upon  the  fbrenam'd  score, 

Sam  Sedgwick,  a  whimsical  enthusiast, 
a  a  presb3rterian,  sometimes  an  mdepen- 
d  at  other  times  an  anabaptist;  sometimes 
st,  and  pretended  to  foretel  things,  out  of 
it,  to  the  destruction  of  ignorant  people ; 
thnes  pretended  to  revelations ;  and,  upon 
of  a  Tiaion  that  doomsday  waa  at  band. 


In  quest  of  Sidrophel  advancing, 
Was  now  in  prospect  of  the  mansion ; 
^\liom  he  discovering,  tum'd  his  glass. 
And  foimd  far  off  twas  Hudibras. 

"  Whachum,"  quoth  he,  "  look  yonder,  some 
To  try  or  use  our  art  are  come : 
The  one's  the  learned  knight: — seek  out. 
And  pump  them  what  they  come  about." 

Whachum  advanc'd,  with  all  submiss'ness 
T  accost  them,  but  much  more  their  business: 
He  held  a  stirrup,  while  the  knight 
From  leathern  Barebones  did  alight ; 
And,  taking  from  his  hand  the  bridle, 
Approach'd,  the  dark  squire  to  unriddle. 
He  gave  him  first  the  time  o'  th'  day. 
And  welcomed  him,  as  he  might  say : 
He  ask'd  him  whence  they  came,  and  whither 
Their  business  lay  ?  Quoth  Ralpho,  **  Hither. *• 
"  Did  you  not  lose?"— Quoth  Ralpbo,  "  Nay." 
Quoth  T^luichum,  "  Sir,  I  meant  your  way  ! 
Your  knight—"  Quoth  Balpho,  **  Is  a  lover. 
And  pains  intolerable  doth  suffer ; 
For  lovers'  hearts  are  not  their  own  hearts, 
Nor  lights,  nor  lungs,  and  so  forth  downwards." 
"  What  time  ?"--Qu0th  Ralpho,  "  Sir,  too  long^ 
Three  years  it  off  and  on  has  hung." 
Quoth  he,  "  I  meant  what  time  o*  the  day  'tis." 
Quoth  Ralpho,  **  Between  seven  and  eight  'tis." 
"  Why  then,'l  quoth  Whachum,  "  my  small  art 
Tells  me  the  dame  has  a  hard  heart. 
Or  great  estate."    Quoth  Ralpho,  **  A  jointer. 
Which  makes  him  have  so  hot  a  mind  t'  her." 
Meanwhile  the  knight  was  making  water, 
Before  he  fell  upon  the  matter ; 
Which  having  done,  the  wizard  steps  in. 
To  give  him  suitable  reception ; 
But  kept  his  business  at  a  bay, 
Till  Whachum  put  him  in  the  way  ; 
Who  having  now,  by  Ralpho's  light. 
Expounded  th'  errand  of  the  knight. 
And  what  he  came  to  know,  drew  near. 
To  whisper  in  the  conjurer's  ear ; 
Which  he  prevented  thus :  "  What  was 't,** 
Quoth  he,  '*  that  I  was  saying  last. 
Before  these  gentlemen  arriv'd  ?" 
Quoth  Wliachum,  "  Venus  you  retriev'd. 
In  «»pposition  wi^  Mars, 
And  no  benign  and  friendly  stars 
T  allay  the  effect"    Quoth  wizard,  "  So ! 
In  Virgo  ?  Ha !"  Quoth  Whachum,  «*  No.** 
"  Has  Saturn  nothing  to  do  in  it  ?" 
"  One  tenth  of 's  circle  to  a  minute !" 
**  'Tis  well,"  quoth  he.—"  Sir,  youll  excmo 
This  rudeness  I  am  forc'd  to  use ; 
It  is  a  scheme  and  face  of  heaven. 
As  th'  aspects  are  disposed  this  even, 
I  was  contemplating  upon 
When  you  arriv'd ;  but  now  Pve  done." 

Qnolh  Hudibras,  **  If  I  appear 
Unseasonable  in  coming  here 
At  such  a  time,  to  interrupt 
Your  speculations,  which  I  hop'd 

he  retired  to  the  house  of  sir  Francis  Kufsd  in 
Cambridgeshire ;  and,  finding  several  gentlemen  at 
bowls,  called  upon  them  to  prepare  fbr  their  disso- 
lution ;  telling  them,  that  he  had  lately  received  a 
revelation  that  doomsday  wonld  be  some  day  the 
week  following.  Upon  which  they  ev«c  altef  ciUa4 
him  Doomsday  Sedgwio\L* 
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Assistance  from,  and  come  to  ii^e, 

Tis  fit  that  I  ask  your  excuse."  ' 

"  By  no  means,  sir,"  quoth  Sidrophel : 
•*  The  stars  your  coming  did  forctel ; 
I  did  expect  you  here,  and  kneW, 
Before  you  spake,  your  business  too." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "  Make  that  appear. 
And  I  shall  credit  whatsoe'er 
You  tell  me  after,  on  your  word. 
However  unlikely  or  absurd. 

"  You  are  in  love,  sir,  with  a  widow,*' 
Quoth  he,  ''that  does  not  greatly  heed  you. 
And  for  three  years  has  rid  your  wit 
And  passion,  without  drawing  bit ; 
And  now  your  business  is  to  know. 
If  you  shall  carry  her  or  no." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  **  You're  in  the  right. 
But  how  the  Devil  you  came  by't 
I  can*t  imagine ;  for  the  stars, 
Vm  sure,  can  tell  no  more  than  a  horse ; 
Nor  can  thdr  aspects  (though  yon  pore 
Your  eyes  out  on  them)  tell  you  more 
Than  th'  oracle  of  sieve  and  sheers, 
That  turns  as  certain  as  the  spheres : 
But  if  the  Devil's  of  your  counsel, 
Much  may  be  done,  my  noble  Donzel ; 
And  'tis  on  his  account  I  come, 
To  know  from  you  my  fatal  doom." 

Quoth  Sidrophel,  "  If  you  suppose, 
Sir  Knight,  that  I  am  one  of  those, 
I  might  suspect,  and  take  th'  alarm^ 
Your  business  is  but  to  inform  ; 
But  if  it  be,  'tis  ne'er  the  near, 
You  have  a  wrong  sow  by  the  ear ; 
For  I  assure  you,  for  my  part, 
I  only  deal  by  rules  of  art ; 
Such  as  arc  lawful,  and  judge  by 
0>nclusi'»»is  of  astrology ; 
But  for  the  Devil  know  nothing  by  him, 
But  only  this,  that  I  defy  him." 

Quoth  he,  "  Whatever  others  deem  ye, 
I  understand  your  metonymy ; 
Your  words  of  second-hand  intention. 
When  things  by  wrongful  names  you  mention ; 
The  mystic  sense  of  all  your  terms. 
That  are  indeed  but  magie  charms 
To  raise  the  Devil,  and  mean  one  thing. 
And  that  is  downright  conjuring ; 
And  in  itself  more  warrantable 
Than  cheat,  or  canting  to  a  rabble, 
Or  putting  tricks  upon  the  Moon, 
Which  by  confederacy  are  done. 
Yonr  ancient  conjurers  were  wont 
To  make  her  from  her  sphere  dismount. 
And  to  their  incantation  stoop ; 
They  scom'd  to  pore  through  telescope. 
Or  idly  play  at  bo-peep  with  her, 
To  find  out  cloudy  or  fair  weather. 
Which  every  almanac  can  tell, 
Perhaps  as  learnedly  and  well 
As  you  yourself. — Then,  friend,  I  doubt 
You  go  the  furthest  way  about : 
Your  modem  Indian  magician 
Makes  but  a  hole  in  th'  earth  to  piss  in, 
And  straight  resolves  all  questions  by  t. 
And  seldom  fails  to  be  i'  th'  right 
The  Rosycnician  way 's  more  sure 
To  bring  the  Devil  to  the  lure ; 
Each  of  them  has  a  several  gin^ 
To  catch  InteUigeacea  m. 


Some  by  the  nose,  with  fumes,  trapan  them^ 

As  Dunstan  *®  did  the  Devil's  grannam ; 

Others  with  characters  and  words 

Catch  them,  as  men  in  nets  do  birds ; 

And  some  with  symbols,  signs,  and  tncks, 

Engrav'd  in  planetary  nicks. 

With  their  own  influences  will  fetch  them 

Down  firom  their  orbs,  arrest,  and  catch  them; 

Make  them  depose  and  answfsr  to 

All  questions,  ere  they  let  them  gOb 

Bumbastui  kept  a  Devil's  bird 

Shut  in  the  pummel  of  his  sword. 

That  taught  him>aU  the  cunning  pranka 

Of  past  and  future  mountebanks. 

Kelly  "  did  all  his  feats  upon 

The  Devil's  looking-glass,  a  stone. 

Where,  playing  with  him  at  bo-peep, 

He  solv'd  all  problems  ne'er  lo  deep. 

Agrippa  kept  a  Stygian  pug, 

r  th'  garb  and  habit  of  a  dog. 

That  was  his  tutor,  and  the  cur 

Read  to  th'  occult  philosopher,  ' 

And  taught  him  subt'ly  to  maintain 

All  other  sciences  are  vain." 

To  this,  quoth  Sidrophello,  "  Sir, 
Agrippa  was  no  conjurer. 
Nor  Paracelsus,  no,  nor  Behmen  ; 
Nor  was  the  dog  a  cacodaemoo. 
But  a  true  dog,  that  would  show  tricks 
For  th'  emperor,  and  leap  o'er  sticks  ; 
Would  fetch  and  carry,  was  more  civil 
Than  other  dogs,  but  yet  no  Devil  j 
And  whatsoe'er  he's  said  to  do. 
He  went  the  self-same  way  we  go. 
As  for  the  Kosycross  philosophers. 
Whom  you  will  have  to  be  but  sorcerers, 
What  they  pretend  to  is  no  more 
Than  Trismegistus  did  before, 
Pythagoras,  old  Zoroaster, 
And  Apollonius  their  master. 
To  whom  they  do  confess  they  owe 
All  that  they  do,  and  all  they  know." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "  Alas !  what  is  1 1'  us 
Whether  'twas  said  by  Trismegistus, 

'0  St  Dunstan  was  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, anno  961.  His  skill  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  (qualifications  much  above  the  genius  of 
the  age  he  lived  in)  gained  him  first  the  name  of 
a  conjurer,  and  then  of  a  saint ;  he  is  revered  as 
such  by  the  Romanists,  who  keep  a  holiday  in  b»* 
nour  of  him,  yearly,  on  the  19th  of  May. 

'■  This  Kelly  was  chief  seer,  or,  as  Lilly  calls 
him,  speculator  to  Dr.  Dec ;  was  bom  at  Worces- 
ter, and  bred  an  apothecary,  and  was  a  good  pro- 
ficient in  chymistry,  and  pretended  to  have  the 
grand  elixir,  or  philosopher's  stone,  which  Lilly 
tells  us  he  made,  or  at  least  received  ready-made, 
from  a  friar  in  Germany,  on  the  confines  of  the 
emperor's  dominions.  He  pretended  to  see  ^>pa« 
ritions  in  a  crystal  or  beryl  looking-glass  (or  around 
stone  like  a  crystal.)  *Alasco,  palatine  of  Poland, 
Pucel,  a  learned  Florentine,  and  prince  Rosemberg 
of  Germany,  the  emperor's  viceroy  in  Boheous, 
were  long  of  the  society  with  him  and  Dr.  Dee,  and 
often  present  at  their  apparitions,  as  was  once  the 
king  of  Poland  himself:  but  Lilly  observes,  that  be 
was  so  wicked,  that  the  angels  would  not  appear  to 
>  him  willingly,  nor  be  obedient  to  him. 
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Mnseoie,  finJie,  or  mystic, 
ateUigible,  or  sophistic  ? 
annuity,  nor  anthor, 
ikes  truth  Truth,  although  Time's  daughter; 
e  that  put  her  in  the  pit, 
le  puU*d  her  oat  of  it ; 
lie  eats  bis  sons,  just  so 
s  upon  his  daughters  toa 
s  it  follow,  'cause  a  herald 
ke  a  gentleman,  scarce  a  year  old, 
Rscended  of  a  race 
*nt  kings  in  a  small  space, 
i  should  all  opinions  hold 
ic,  that  we  can  make  old." 
I  Sidrophel,  **  It  is  no  part 
ence  to  cry  down  an  art, 
it  it  may  perform  deny, 
you  understand  not  why ; 
rrfaois  play'd  but  a  mean  trick, 
a  our  who!e  art  for  eccentric) 
knows  all  that  knowledge  contains  ? 
ell  not  on  the  tops  of  mountains, 
iieir  sides,  or  risings,  seat; 
rith  knowledge's  vast  height, 
.he  histories  of  all  ages 
niraculous  presages 
ige  turns,  in  the  world's  afiairs, 
1  by'  astrologers,  soothsayers, 
ns,  leamM  Genethliacs, 
le  that  have  writ  almanacs  ? 
dian  emperor  dreamt  his  daughter 
t  all  Asia  under  water, 
t  a  vine,  sprung  from  her  haunches, 
>ad  his  empire  with  its  branches; 
not  soothsayers  expound  it, 
by  th'  event  he  found  it  ? 
.sBsar  in  the  senate  fell, 
the  Sun  eclipsM  foretel, 
resentment  of  bis  slaughter, 
aalc  for  almost  a  year  after  i 
IS  having,  by'  oversight, 
lis  left  shoe  'fore  his  right, 
*  to  have  been  slain  that  day, 
iers  mutin'ing  for  pay. 
re  not  myriads  of  this  sort, 
ttories  of  all  times  report  ? 
ominous  in  all  countries, 
rows  and  ravens  croak  upon  trees  ? 
iian  senate,  when  within 
r  walls  an  owl  was  seen, 
se  their  clergy,  with  lustrations, 
nod  calls  humiliations) 
nd-fac'd  prodigy  t'  avert 
ling  town  or  country  hurt, 
ji  owl  have  so  much  power, 
ould  not  planets  have  much  more, 
a  region  far  above 
fowls  of  the  air  move, 
qld  see  further,  and  foreknow 
an  their  augury  below  ? 
that  once  serv'd  the  polity 
tty  states  to  govern  by ; 
( is  what  we  take  in  hand 
srful  Art  to  understand ; 
how  we  have  peribrm'd,  all  ages 
ik  th*  events  of  our  presages. 
;  not  lately,  in  the  Moon, 
new  world,  to  th'  old  unknown  ? 
M  sea  and  land,  Columbus 
{eUon  could  never  compais  ? 


Made  mountains  with  our  tabes  appear, 
Aud  cattle  grazing  on  them  there  ?" 

Quoth  Hudibras,  **  You  lie  so  ope. 
That  I,  without  a  telescope. 
Can  find  your  tricks  out,  and  descry 
Where  you  tell  truth,  and  where  you  lie : 
For  Anaxagoras,  long  agone. 
Saw  ^ills,  as  well  as  you,  i'  th'  Moon, 
And  held  the  Sun  was  but  a  piece 
Of  red-hot  iron  as  big  as  Greece ; 
Believ'd  the  Heavens  were  made  of  stOQe, 
Because  the  Sun  had  voided  one ; 
And,  rather  than  he  would  recaut 
Hi'  opinion,  sufTer'd  banishment. 

"  But  what,  alas  4  is  it  to  us. 
Whether  i'  th'  Moon  men  thus  or  thus 
Do  eat  their  porridge,  cut  their  corns. 
Or  whether  they  have  tails  or  horns  ? 
What  trade  from  thence  can  you  advance^ 
But  what  we  nearer  have  fhim  France  ? 
What  can  our  travellers  bring  home, 
That  is  not  to  be  learnt  at  Home  ? 
What  politics,  or  strange  opiniooB, 
lliat  are  not  in-  our  own  dominioos  ? 
What  science  can  be  brought  ftom  thence. 
In  which  we  do  not  here  commence  ? 
What  revelations,  or  religions, 
Hiat  are  not  in  our  native  regions  ? 
Are  sweating  lanterns,  or  screen-fans. 
Made  better  there  than  they  're  in  France  ? 
Or  do  they  teach  to  sing  and  play 
O'  th'  guitar  there  a  newer  way  ? 
Can  they  make  plays  there,  that  shall  fit 
The  public  humour  with  less  wit  ? 
Write  wittier  dances,  quainter  shows, 
Or  fight  with  more  ingenious  blows  ? 
Or  does  the  man  i'  th'  Moon  look  big, 
And  wear  a  huger  periwig  ? 
Show  in  his  gait,  or  fieice,  more  tricks 
Than  our  own  native  lunatics  ? 
But  if  w'  outdo  him  here  at  home. 
What  good  of  your  design  can  come  ? 
As  wind,  i'  th'  hypocondres  pent, 
Is  but  a  blast  if  downward  sent. 
But  if  it  upward  chance  to  fly. 
Becomes  new-light  and  prophecy. 
So  when  your  speculations  tend 
Above  their  just  and  useful  end. 
Although  they  promise  strange  and  great 
Discoveries  of  things  far  fet, 
They  are  hut  idle  dreams  and  fancies. 
And  savour  strongly  of  the  ganzas. 
Tell  me  but  what 's  the  natural  cause. 
Why  on  a  sign  no  painter  draws 
The  full  Moon  ever,  but  the  half? 
Resolve  that  with  vour  Jacob's  staff; 
Or  why  wolves  raise  a  hubbub  at  her. 
And  dogs  howl  when  she  shines  in  water  } 
And  I  shall  freely  give  my  vote. 
You  may  know  something  more  remote." 

At  this  deep  Sidrophel  look'd  wise, 
And,  staring  round  with  owl-like  eyes. 
He  put  his  face  into  a  ptKjture 
Of  sapience,  and  began  to  bluster ; 
For,  having  three  times  shook  his  head 
To  stir  his  wit  up,  thus  he  said : 
*'  Art  has  no  mortal  eQeniics) 
Next  Ignorance,  but  owls  and  geese ; 
Those  cousecrated  gpese  in  orders. 
That  to  the  Capitol  were  waxd^ts^ 
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And  being  then  upon  patrol, 

With  noise  alone  beat  off  the  Gaul ; 

Or  those  Athenian  sceptic  owls, 

That  will  not  credit  their  own  souls, 

Or  any  science  understand. 

Beyond  the  reach  of  eye  or  hand. 

But,  measuring  all  things  bjr  their  own 

Knowledtrc,  hold  nothing  's  to  be  known ; 

Those  wholesale  critics,  that  in  coffee- 

Houses  cry  down  all  philosophy. 

And  will  not  know  upon  what  ground 

In  Nature  we  our  doctrine  found. 

Although  with  pregnant  evidence 

We  can  demonstrate  it  to  sense, 

As  I  just  now  have  dcme  to  you. 

Foretelling  what  you  came  to  know. 

Were  the  stars  only  made  to  light 

Robbers  and  burglarers  by  night  ? 

To  wait  on  drunkards,  thieves,  gold-finders. 

And  lovers  solacing  behind  doors. 

Or  giving  one  another  pledges 

Of  matrimony  under  hedges  ? 

Or  witches  simpling,  and  on  gibbets. 

Cutting  from  nialef^tors  snippets  ? 

Or  from  the  pillory  tips  of  ears 

Of  rebel-saints  and  perjurers  ? 

Only  to  stand  by,  and  look  on, 

But  not  know  what  is  said  or  done  ? 

Is  there  a  constellation  there, 

That  was  not  bom  and  bred  up  here ; 

And  therefore  cannot  be  to  learn 

In  any  inferior  concern  ? 

Were  they  not,  during  all  their  lives, 

Most  of  them  pirates,  whores,  and  thieves  ? 

And  is  it  like  they  have  not  still 

In  their  old  practices  some  skill  } 

Is  there  a  planet  that  by  birth 

Does  not  derive  its  house  fiom  Earth ; 

And  therefore  probably  must  know 

What  is  and  hath  been  done  below  ? 

Who  made  the  Balance,  or  whence  came 

The  Bi^ll,  the  Lion,  and  the  Ram  ? 

Did  not  we  here  the  Argo  rig. 

Make  Berenice's  periwig  ? 

Whose  livery  does  the  Coachman  wear  ? 

Or  who  made  Cassiopeia^s  chair? 

And  therefore,  as  they  came  from  hence, 

With  us  may  hold  intelligence. 

Plato  denyM  the  world  can  be 

Govem'd  without  geometry, 

(For  money  being  the  common  scale 

Of  things,  by  measure,  weight,  and  tale, 

In  all  th*  affairs  of  church  and  state, 

Tis  both  the  balance  and  the  weight) 

Then  much  less  can  it  be  without 

Divine  Astrology  made  out ; 

That  puts  the  other  down  in  worth, 

As  far  as  Heaven  's  above  the  Karth." 

**  These  reasons,"  quoth  the  knight,  "  I  grant 
Are  something  more  signidcant 
Than  any  that  the  learned  use 
Upon  this  subject  to  produce : 
And  yet  they  're  far  from  satifactory, 
T*  establish  and  keep  up  your  factory. 
Th*  Egryptians  say,  the  Sun  has  twice 
Shifted  his  setting  and  his  rise ; 
Twice  has  he  risen  in  the  west. 
As  many  times  Fet  in  the  east; 
But  whether  that  be  true  or  no, 
TTie  Devil  any  of  you  know. 


Some  hold  the  Heavens,  like  a  tqi. 

Are  kept  by  circulation  up, 

And,  were  't  not  for  their  wheeling  round. 

They  M  instantly  fall  to  the  ground ; 

As  sage  Kmpcdocles  of  old. 

And  from  him  modem  authors,  hold. 

Plato  believed  the  Sun  and  Moon 

Below  all  other  planets  run. 

Some  Mercury,  some  Venus,  seat 

Above  the  Sun  himself  in  height. 

The  learned  Scaliger  complainM 

'Gainst  what  Copemicus  maintain'd, 

Tliat,  in  twelve  hundred  years  and  odd. 

The  Sun  had  left  its  ancient  road. 

And  nearer  to  the  Earth  is  come, 

'Bove  fifty  thousand  mile§  from  home ; 

Swore  'twas  a  most  notorions  flam. 

And  he  that  had  so  little  shame 

To  vent  such  fopperies  abroad, 

Deserv'd  to  have  his  rump  well  claw'd ; 

Wliich  monsieur  Bodin  hearing,  swore 

That  he  deserv'd  the  rod  much  more. 

That  durst  upon  a  truth  give  doom. 

He  knew  less  than  the  pope  of  Rome. 

Cardan  heliev'd  great  states  depend 

Upon  the  tip  o'  th'  Bear's-tail's  end. 

That,  as  she  whisk'd  it  towards  the  Sun, 

Strow'd  mighty  empires  up  and  down  ; 

WTiich  others  say  must  needs  be  false. 

Because  your  true  bears  have  no  tails. 

Some  say  the  Zodiac  constellations 

Have  long  since  chang'd  their  antique  statiooi 

Above  a  sign,  and  prove  the  same 

In  Taurus  now,  once  in  the  Ram  ; 

Affirm'd  the  Trigons  chopp'd  and  chang'd. 

The  watery  with  the  fiery  rang'd  ; 

Then  how  can  their  effects  still  hold 

To  be  the  same  they  were  of  old  ? 

This,  though  the  art  were  tme,  would  Ciake 

OuK  modem  soothsayers  mistake; 

And  is  oue  cause  they  tell  more  lies. 

In  figures  aud  nativities. 

Than  th'  old  Chaldean  conjurers. 

In  so  many  hundred  thousand  years ; 

Beside  their  nonsense  in  translating, 

For  want  of  Accidence  and  Latin, 

Like  Id  us,  and  Calends,  Englisht 

Tlic  quarter-dajrs,  by  skilful  linguist ; 

And  yet,  with  canting,  sleight,  and  che^ 

'Twill  ser\'e  their  tum  to  do  the  feat ; 

Make  fools  believe  in  their  foresecmg 

Of  things  before  they  are  in  being ; 

To  swallow  gudgeons  ere  they  're  catch'd. 

And  count  their  chickens  ere  they  're  hatdiM; 

Make  them  the  constellations  prompt. 

And  give  them  back  their  own  accompt ; 

But  still  the  best  to  him  that  giviis 

The  best  price  for 't,  or  best  believes. 

Some  towns,  some  cities,  some,  for  brevity. 

Have  cast  the  versal  world's  nativity. 

And  made  the  infant-stars  confess, 

Like  for^ls  or  children,  what  they  please. 

Some  calculate  the  hidden  fates 

Of  monkej^,  puppy-dogs,  and  cats ; 

Some  ruiuiing-nags,  and  fighting-cocks ; 

Some  love,  trade,  law-suits,  and  the  poa : 

Some  take  a  measure  of  the  lives 

Of  fathers,  mothers,  husbands,  wives ; 

Make  opposition,  trine,  arid  quartile. 

Tell  who  is  barren  and  who  fertile; 
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f.  planets'  firat  aspect 
der  infant  did  infect 
ftod  body,  and  instil 
re  good  and  future  ill ; 
in  tbeir  dark  fatalities  larking, 
a*d  periods  fail  a-working, 
ak  oat,  like  the  bidden  seeds 
diseases,  into  deeds, 
Iships,  enmities,  and  strife, 
th'  emergencies  of  life : 
cr  does  he  peep  into 
\d,  but  he  has  done  his  do, 
all  diseases,  took  all  physic, 
res  or  kills  a  man  that  is  sick : 
I  his  punctual  dose  of  wives, 
>lded,  and  breaks,  or  thrives. 
(  but  the  twinkling  of  a  star 
1  a  man  of  peace  and  war ; 
and  justice,  fool  and  knave,    ' 
g  officer  and  a  slave  ; 
r  lawyer  and  pick-pocket, 
philosopher  and  a  blockhead  ; 
.1  prcaohpr  and  a  player, 
d  physician  and  manslayer : 
m  from  the  stars  did  suck 
,  diseases,  and  ill-luck, 
ly,  h<mour,  virtue,  vice, 
ravel,  women,  claps,  and  dice, 
w,  with  the  first  air  they  breathe, 
nd  murder,  sudden  death, 
these  fme  commodities 
oported  from  the  skies, 
ided  here  among  the  rabble, 
*le  goods  and  warrantable  ? 
rtiey  by  the  Druids  borrow'd, 
:her  world  to  be  restored." 
I  Sidrophel,  **  To  let  you  know 
mg  the  art,  and  artists  too, 
guments  are  lost  on  those 
our  principles  oppose, 
ithough  I  've  done  't  before) 
krate  to  your  sense  once  more, 
w  a  figure  that  shall  tell  you 
>u,  perhaps,  forget  befell  you, 
of  horary  inspection, 
tome  account  our  worst  erection." 
at  be  circles  draws,  and  squares, 
'phers,  astral  characters, 
>ks  them  o*er  to  understand  them, 
h  set  down  hab-nab,  at  random. 
I  he,  "  This  scheme  of  th*  Heavens  set, 
"S  how  in  fight  you  met, 
uon,  with  a  May-pole  idol, 
t  y'  were  bang'd  both  back  and  side  well ; 
jugb  yon  overcame  the  bear, 
s  beat  you  at  Brentford  fair ; 
turdy  butchers  broke  your  noddle, 
died  3rou  like  a  fop-doodle." 
I  Hudibras,  "  I  now  perceive 
no  conjurer,  by  your  leave : 
Itry  story  is  untnic, 
fd  to  cheat  such  gulls  as  you." 
true!"  qnoth  he;  "  however  you  vapour, 
sat  I  affirm  make  appear ; 
im  shall  justify  it  t*  your  face, 
ve  he  was  upon  the  place : 
'd  the  saltinbancho*s  part, 
mM  t*  a  Frenchman  by  my  art ; 
your  cloak,  and  pick'd  your  pocket, 
and  caldes'd  ye  like  a  blockhead; 


And  what  you  lost  I  can  produce. 
If  you  deny  it,'  here  i'  th*  house." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  '*  I  do  believe ; 
That  argument  *s  demonstrative ; 
Ralpho,  bear  witness,  and  go  fetch  us 
A  constable  to  seize  the  wretches ; 
For  though  they're  both  ftJse  knaves  and  cheats. 
Impostors,  jugglers,  counterfeits, 
rU  make  them  serve  for  perpendicnlan. 
As  true  as  p*er  were  us*d  by  bricklayers. 
They  're  guilty,  by  their  own  confessions. 
Of  felony ;  and  at  the  sewions, 
Dpon  the  bench,  I  will  so  handle  them, 
Tliat  the  vibration  of  this  pendulum 
Shall  make  all  taikir*s  yards  of  one 
Unanimous  opinion ; 
A  thing  he  long  has  vapoar'd  o^ 
But  now  shall  make  it  out  by  proo^** 

Quoth  Sidrophel,  "  I  do  not  donbt 
To  find  friends  that  will  bear  me  out; 
Nor  have  1  hazarded  my  art. 
And  neck,  so  long  on  the  state's  pert. 
To  be  exposed,  i*  th'  end,  to  snfier 
By  such  a  braggadocio  buffer." 

"  Hufier !"  quoth  HudibrH,  « thb  tmord 
Shall  down  thy  false  throat  cram  that  word. 
Ralpho,  make  haste,  and  call  an  officer. 
To  apprehend  this  Stygian  snphister; 
Meanwhile  I  Ml  hold  them  at  a  bay. 
Lest  he  and  Whachum  run  away." 

But  Sidrophd,  who,  from  tfa'  aspect 
Of  Hudibras,  did  now  erect 
A  figure  worse  portending  far 
Than  that  of  most  malignant  star, 
BelievM  it  now  the  fittest  moment 
To  shun  the  danger  that  might  come  on  % 
While  Hudibras  was  all  akne, 
And  he  and  Wbachtim,  two  to  one. 
This  being  resolv'd,  he  spy'd,  by  chance, 
Behind  the  door,  an  iron  lance, 
That  many  a  sturdy  limb  had  gor'd. 
And  legs,  and  loins,  and  shoulders  borM  i 
He  snatchM  it  up,  and  made  a  pass. 
To  make  his  way  through  Hudibras. 
\Vhachum  had  got  a  fire-fork. 
With  which  he  vow'd  to  do  his  work; 
But  Hudibras  was  well  prepared. 
And  stoutly  stood  upon  his  guard : 
He  put  by  Sidrophello's  thrust. 
And  in  right  manfully  he  nisht ; 
The  weapon  from  his  gripe  he  wmng. 
And  laid  him  on  the  earth  along. 
Whachum  his  sea-coal  prong  threw  by. 
And  basely  tum*d  his  back  to  fly  j 
But  Hudibras  gave  him  a  twitch. 
As  quick  as  lightning,  in  the  breech, 
Just  iu  the  place  where  Honour  *s  lodg'd. 
As  wise  philosophers  have  judg*d. 
Because  a  kick  in  that  place  more 
Hurts  Honour,  than  deep  wounds  before. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "  The  stars  determine 
You  are  my  prisoners,  base  vermin : 
(^uld  they  not  tell  you  so,  as  well 
As  what  I  came  to  know  foretel  ? 
By  this  what  cheats  you  are  we  find. 
Thai  in  your  own  concerns  are  blind. 
Your  lives  are  now  at  my  dispose. 
To  be  redecm'd  by  fine  or  blows : 
But  who  his  honour  would  defile. 
To  take,  or  sell,  two  Yivea  m  'nVe^ 
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Ml  give  yon  quarter  j  but  your  piHa^, 
The  conquering  warrior's  crop  and  tillage. 
Which  with  his  sword  he  reaps  and  plough^ 
That*8  mine,  tho  law  of  arms  allows.** 

This  said  in  haste,  i^  haste  he  fell 
To  rummaging  of  Sidrophel. 
First  he  exjwundetl  both  his  pockets, 
And  foim<l  a  watch,  with  rings  and  lockets. 
Which  had  been  left  with  him  t*  erect 
A  figure  for,  and  so  detect ; 
A  copper-plate,  with  almanacs 
Engraved  upon  *t,  with  other  knacks 
Of  Booker's,  Lilly's,  Sarah  Jimmers'«», 
And  blank-schemes  to  discover  lummers; 
A  moon-dial,  with  Napier*s  bones, 
And  several  constellation  stones, 
Engrav'd  in  planetary  hours. 
That  over  mortals  haid  strange  powers 
To  make  them  thrive  in  law  or  trade, 
And  stab  or  poison  to  evade ; 
In  wit  or  wisdom  to  improve, 
And  be  victorious  in  love. 
Wharhum  had  neither  cross  nor  pile. 
His  plunder  was  not  worth  the  while ; 
All  which  the  conqueror  did  discompt. 
To  pay  for  curing  of-iiis  rump. 
But  Sidrophel,  as  full  of  tricks 
As  Rota-men  of  politics. 
Straight  cast  about  to  over-reach 
Th'  unwary  conqueror  with  a  fetch. 
And  make  him  glad,  at  least,  to  quit 
His  victory,  and  fly  the  pit. 
Before  the  swular  prince  of  darkness 
ArrivM  to  seize  upon  his  carcass : 
And  as  a  fox,  with  hot  pursuit 
ChasM  through  a  warren,  casts  about 
To  save  hi»  credit,  and  among 
Dead  vermin  on  a  gallows  hung, 
And  while  the  dogs  nm  underneath. 
Escaped  (by  counterfeiting  death) 
Not  out  of  cunning,  but  a  train 
Of  atoms  justling  in  his  brain. 
As  leamM  philosophers  give  out ; 
So  SidrophcUo  cast  about. 
And  fell  to  's  wonted  trade  again. 
To  feign  himself  in  earnest  slain : 
First  stretchM  out  one  leg,  then  another, 
And,  seeming  in  his  breart  to  smother 
A  broken  sigh  ;  quoth  he,  "  Where  am  I  ? 
Alive,  or  deail  ?  or  which  way  came  I 
Through  so  immense  a  space  so  s^xm  ? 
But  now  I  thought  myself  i'  th'  Moon, 
And  that  a  monster,  with  huge  whiskers, 
More  formidal)le  than  a  Switzer's, 
My  body  throui^h  and  through  had  drill'd, 
And  Whaehum  by  my  side  had  kill'd; 
Had  cross-exam in'd  both  our  hos<;. 
And  plundered  all  wc?  had  to  lose : 
Look,  there  he  is  !  I  se<;  him  now, 
And  feel  the  place  I  am  run  through : 


i>  John  Hooker  was  born  in  Manchester,  and  was 
a  famous  astrolo!;er  in  tlic  time  of  the  Ci\il  wars. 
He  tvas  a  great  a(?quaintance  of  IJliy's ;  and  so 
was  this  Sarah  .Jiuunenj,  whom  Lilly  calls  Sarah 
Shelhom,  a  ureal  speculatrix.  He  owns  he  was 
vcr)'  familiar  uith  her  (quod  noUi;)  so  that  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  knight  found  several  of  their 
kaJck'kaacks  iu  Sidrophcl's  cabinet. 


And  there  lies  Whaehum  by  my  side 

Stone  dead,  and  in  his  own  blu()d  dy'd. 

Oh  !  oh  !*'--With  that  he  fetched  a  groan. 

And  fell  again  into  a  swoon. 

Shut  b<»th  his  eyes,  and  stofit  hb  breath. 

And  to  the  life  out-acted  d«aith. 

That  Iludibras,  to  all  appearing. 

Relieved  him  to  be  dead  aa  herring. 

He  held  it  now  no  longra*  safe 

To  tarry  the  return  of  Ralph, 

But  rather  leave  him  in  the  lurch : 

llioiight  he,  **  Ho  has  abusM  our  church, 

Refus'd  to  give  himiiclf  one  firk 

To  carry  on  the  public  work ; 

Despui  d  our  synod-men  like  dirt. 

And  made  their  discipline  his  sport ; 

DivulgM  the  s<H.rrets  of  their  classes. 

And  their  conventions  prov*d  high-placec ; 

Disparaged  their  tythe  pig»,  as  pagan. 

And  set  at  nou;2:ht  their  cheese  and  baooQ  ^ 

RaiPd  at  their  covenant,  and  jeer'd 

Their  reverend  panous,  to  my  beard  | 

For  all  which  scandals  to  be  quit 

At  once,  this  juncture  falls  out  fit. 

Pll  make  him  henceforth  lo  beware. 

And  tempt  my  fiiry  if  he  dare : 

He  must  at  least  hold  up  his  hand. 

By  twelve  freeholders  to  be  scanned, 

MpIio,  by  their  skill  in  palmistry, 

Will  qui(*kly  read  bis  destiny. 

And  make  him  glad  to  read  his  letMO, 

Or  take  a  turn  for 't  at  the  session, 

Lnless  his  light  and  gifts  prove  truer 

Than  ever  yet  they  did,  I  'm  sure ; 

For  if  he  Vapc;  with  whipping  now, 

Tis  more  than  he  can  biipe  to  do ; 

And  that  will  disengage  my  consiuence 

Of  th'  obligation,  in  his  own  sense: 

I  Ml  make  him  now  by  force  abide 

Wliat  he  by  gentle  means  denyM, 

To  give  my  honour  satisfaction, 

And  right  the  brethren  in  the  action." 

lliis  being  resolv'd,  with  equal  speed 

And  conduct  he  approached  his  steed. 

And,  with  activity  unwont. 

Assay 'd  the  lofty  beast  to  mount; 

Which  onee  achicv'd,  he  8purr*d  hit  psUiy, 

To  get  fn)iu  th'  enemy  and  Ralph  frwj 

Ijcft  danger,  fears,  arid  foes  behind. 

And  beat,  at  least  three  lengths,  the  wind. 


AN 

HEROIC AL  EPISTLE^ 

OP 
IIUDIBRASTO    SIDROPHEL. 


£cce  iterum  Crispimia. , 


Wkm,,  Sidrophel,  though  'tis  in  Tain 
To  tamper  with  your  crazy  brain, 

*  This  Epistle  was  publ'ished  ten  years  after  tks 
Tliird  Canto  of  this  Second  Part,  to  which  it  b  nov 
annexed,  namely,  in  the  year  1674 ;  and  is  said, 
in  a  Key  to  a  burlesiquc  poem  of  Mr.  ButJer%  pab- 

IlLshed  17()6,  p.  13,  to  ha\'e  been  occasioiied  hy  rir 
Paul  Ncal,  a  conceited  virtuoso^  and  member  sC 
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:  trepanning  of  your  skull, 
I  as  the  Moon's  at  fill], 
amiss,  ere  ye  *re  giv*n  o*cr, 
•oe  dfsp'rate  med'cine  more ; 
2r<»  your  case  can  be  no  worse, 
peral*st  is  the  wisest  course, 
sible  that  you,  whose  ears 
he  tribe  of  Issachar's, 
iiht  (with  equal  reason)  either 
it,  or  extent  of  leather, 
llliam  Pryn's,  before  they  were 
h*d  and  crueify'd,  compare, 
yet  be  deaf  against  a  noise 
ng  as  the  public  voice  ? 
eaks  your  virtues  free  and  loud, 
mly  in  every  crowd, 
as  one  that  sings  his  part 
eel-barrow  or  turnip-cart, 

new  nick*d-nam*d  old  invention 
^reen-hastings  with  an  engine ; 
le  vehemence  had  stunned, 
I  your  drum-heads  with  tha  sound) 
luse  your  folly's  now  no  news, 
rgrown,  and  out  of  use, 
e  yourself  there's  no  such  matter, 
t  'tis  vanish'd  out  of  Nature ; 
oily,  as  it  grows  in  years, 
ne  extravagant  appears ; 

but  you  could  be  possest 

much  ignorsince  and  beast, 
ither  all  men's  scorn  and  hate, 
ig  laugh'd  and  pointed  at, 
y'd  so  often  in  a  mortar, 
L'h  you  wholesome  sense  and  nurture ; 
e  a  reprobate)  what  coiu'se 
is'd,  grow  worse  and  worse  ? 
transfusion  of  the  blood, 
ikes  fools  cattle,  do  you  good  ? 
ting  pigs  t'  a  bitch  to  nurse, 
them  into  mongrel-curs, 

into  a  way,  at  least, 
e  yourself  a  better  beast  ? 
vour  critical  intrigues, 
g  sound  from  rotten  eggs, 
•era I  new-found  remedies, 
g  wounds  and  scabs  in  trees, 
:s  of  Huxing  them  for  claps, 
ging  their  infected  saps, 
ing  shankers,  crystallines, 
es  and  botches  in  their  rinds, 

effect  to  operate 
at  duller  block,  your  pate  ? 

it  must  be  lewdly  bent 
t  your  own  due  punishment; 
s  your  whimgy'd  chariots,  draw 
B  to  course  you  without  law ; 

art  you  have  so  long 
I,  of  making  old  dogs  young, 
lad  virtue  to  renew 
'  youth,  but  childhood  toa 
,  that  understand  all  books, 
ing  only  with  your  looks, 
all  problems  with  your  face, 
s  do  with  B's  and  A's ; 


Unriddle  all  that  mankind  Imowi 

With  solid  bending  of  3rour  brows ; 

All  arts  and  sciences  aidvance, 

With  screwing  of  your  countenance. 

And  with  a  penetrating  eye 

Into  th'  abstrusest  learning  pry ; 

Know  more  of  any  trade  b'  a  hint. 

Than  those  that  have  been  bred  up  in  't, 

And  yet  have  no  art,  true  or  false, 

To  help  your  own  bad  naturals  } 

But  still,  the  more  you  strive  t'  appear. 

Are  found  to  be  the  wretcheder : 

For  fools  are  known  by  lookhag  wise. 

As  men  find  woodcoclu  by  their  eyes, 

flence  'tis,  that  'cause  ye  'ave  gain'd  o'  th'  college 

A  quarter  share  (at  most)  of  knowledge. 

And  brought  in  none,  but  spent  repute, 

Y'  assume  a  power  as  absolute 

To  judge,  and  censure,  and  cootroul, 

Aa  if  you  were  the  sole  sir  Poll,         * 

And  saucily  pretend  to  know 

More  than  your  dividend  comes  to: 

You  Ml  find  the  thing  will  not  be  done 

With  ignorance  and  face  alone : 

No,  though  ye  've  purchas'd  to  your  name, 

In  history,  so  grekt  a  fame ; 

That  now  your  talent 's  so  well  known 

For  having  all  belief  outgrown, 

That  every  stcange  prodigious  tale 

Is  measur'd  by  your  German  scale— 

By  which  the  virtuosi  try 

The  magnitude  of  every  lie. 

Cast  up  to  what  it  does  amount. 

And  place  the  bigg'st  to  your  account ; 

That  all  those  stories,  that  are  laid 

Too  truly  to  you,  and  thofe  made. 

Are  now  still  charg'd  upon  your  score, 

And  lesser  authors  nam'd  no  more. 

Alas !  that  faculty  betra]^ 

Those  soonest  it  designs  to  raise ; 

And  all  your  vain  renown  will  spoil. 

As  guns  o*ercharg'd  the  more  recoil; 

Though  he,  that  has  but  impudenc^. 

To  all  things  has  a  fiiir  pretence ; 

And,  put  among  his  wants  but  shame. 

To  all  the  world  may  lay  his  claim : 

Though  you  have  try'd  that  nothing  's  borne 

With  greati^r  ease  than  public  scorn, 

That  all  affronts  do  still  give  place 

To  your  impenetrable  face; 

That  makes  your  way  through  all  afiairs. 

As  pigs  through  hedges  creep  with  theirs  t 

Yet,  as  'tis  counterfeit  and  brass. 

You  must  not  think  'twill  always  pass ; 

For  all  impostors,  when  they  're-ioiown, 

Aro  past  all  labour,  and  undone  : 

And  all  the  best  that  can  be&U 

An  artificial  natural. 

Is  that  which  madn^en  find,  as  soon 

As  once  they  're  broke  loose  from  the  Moon, 

And,  proof  against  her  influence, 

Relapse  to  e'er  so  little  sense. 

To  turn  stark  fools,  and  subjects  fit 

For  sport  of  boys  and  rabble-wit. 


d  Society,  who  constantly  affiimed  that 
er  was  not  the  author  of  Hudibras,  which 
to  thb  epistle ;  and  by  some  he  has  been 
r  the  real  Sidrophel  cif  the  poem.    This  I  scope. 
^entlemaB  who,  it  is  said,  made  a  great  i 
Vllt  '  L 


discovery  of  an  elephant  in  the  Moon,  which,  upo^ 
examination,  proved  to  be  no  other  than  a  mouse, 
which  had  mistaken  its  way,  and  got  into  tua  \A\>r 
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IN  THREE  PARTS. 


PART  ITL    CANTO  I. 


THE  ARGUMBlfT. 

The  knight  and  squire  resolve  at  on<^e, 
The  one  the  other  to  renounce ; 
They  both  approach  the  ladyii  bower, 
The  squire  t'  inform,  the  knight  to  woo  her. 
She  treats  them  with  a  masquerade, 
By  Furies  and  Hobgoblins  miade ; 
From  which  the  squire  conveys  the  knight, 
And  steals  him  from  himself  by  night. 


Tis  true,  no  lover  has  that  power 
T*  enforce  a  desperate  amour, 
As  he  that  has  two  strings  f  lUs  bow. 
And  bums  for  love  and  money  too; 
For  then  he  *s  brave  and  resolute. 
Disdains  to  render  in  his  suit ; 
Has  all  his  flames  and  raptures  double, 
And  hangs,  or  drowns,  with  half  the  trouble; 
While  those,  who  sillily  pursue 
The  simple  downright  way,  and  true. 
Make  as  unlucky  applications. 
And  steer  against  the  stream  their  passions. 
Some  forge  their  mistresses  of  stars. 
And,  when  the  ladies  prove  averse. 
And  more  untoward  to  be  won 
Than  by  Caligula  the  Moon, 
Cry  out  upon  the  stars  for  doing 
111  offices,  to  cross  their  wooing, 
When  only  by  themselves  they  're  hindered. 
For  trusting  those  they  made  her  kindred, 
And  stih,  the  harsher  and  hide-bounder 
The  damsels  prove,  become  the  fonder; 
For  what  mad  lover  ever  dy*d 
To  gain  a  soft  and  gentle  bride  ? 
Or  for  a  lady  tender-hearted. 
In  purling  streams  or  hemp  departed  ? 
Leaped  headlong  int'  Elysium, 
Through  th'  windows  of  a  dazzling  room  ? 
But  for  some  cross  ill-natur*d  dame, 
The  amorous  fly  burnt  in  his  flame. 
This  to  the  knight  could  be  no  news, 
With  all  mankind  so  much  in  use. 
Who  therefore  took  the  wiser  course, 
To  make  the  most  of  his  amours, 
llesolv'd  to  try  all  sorts  of  ways, 
As  follows  in  due  time  and  place. 
No  sooner  was  the  bloody  fight 
Between  the  wizard  and  the  knight, 


With  all  th*  appurtenances,  <Pf^, 
But  he  relapsM  again  t'  a  lover. 
As  he  was  always  wont  to  do, 
When  he  'ad  discomfited  a  foe. 
And  us'd  the  only  antique  philten* 
Derived  from  old  heroic  tilters. 
But  now,  triumphant  and  victorious. 
He  held  th*  achievement  was  too  gloriout 
For  such  a  conqueror,  to  meddle 
With  petty  constable  or  beadle. 
Or  fly  for  refuge  to  the  hostea 
Of  th*  inns  of  court  and  chancery,  Juatice; 
Who  might,  perhaps,  reduce  his  came 
To  th'  ordeal  trial  of  the  laws. 
Where  none  escape,  but  such  as,  branded 
With  red-hot  irons,  have  past  bare-banded ; 
And  if  they  cannot  read  one  verse . 
r  th*  Psalms,  must  sing  it,  and  that 's  worse. 
He,  therefore,  judging  it  below  him 
To  tempt  a  shame  the  Devil  might  owe  !*»?«, 
Resolv'd  to  leave  the  squire  for  bail 
And  mainprize  for  him  to  the  gaol. 
To  answer,  with  his  vessel,  all 
That  might  disastrously  befoll. 
And  thought  it  now  the  fittest  juncture 
To  g^ve  the  lady  a  rencounter, 
T*  acquaint  her  with  his  expedition. 
And  conquest  o*er  the  fierce  magician  ; 
Describe  the  manner  of  the  fifay. 
And  show  the  spoils  he  brought  away  ; 
His  bloody  scourging  aggravate. 
The  number  of  the  blows,  and  weight; 
All  which  might  probably  succeed. 
And  gain  belief  he  *ad  done  the  deed : 
Which  he  resolv'd  to  enforce,  and  q>are 
No  panning  of  his  soul  to  swear; 
But,  rather  thad  produce  his  back, 
To  set  his  conscience  on  the  rack : 
And,  in  pursuance  of  his  ui^ng 
Of  articles  perform'd,  and  scourging, 
And  all  things  else,  upon  his  part. 
Demand  delivery  of  her  heart. 
Her  goods  and  chatties,  and  good  graces, 
And  person,  up  to  his  embraces. 
Thought  he,  "  The  ancient  errant  knigl^ta 
Won  all  their  ladies'  hearts  in  fights,     • 
And  cut  whole  giants  into  fritters. 
To  put  them  into  amorous  twitters; 
Whose  stubborn  bowels  scom'd  to  jrield. 
Until  their  gallants  were  half  lall'd; 
But  when  their  bones  were  drubb'd  so  wot% 
They  durst  not  woo  one  ooqibat  more^ 
I  The  ladies'  hearts  iH^gan  to  melt, 
\  ^wbdwed  bY  blows  their  lovers  {bit. 
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lish  heroes,  with  their  lances, 
!  wound  bulls,  and  ladies'  fancies ; 
acquires  the  noblest  spouse 
dows  greatest  herds  of  cows ; 
hat  may  I  expect  to  do, 
e  quelPd  so  vast  a  bui&lo  ?" 
iwhile  the  squire  was  on  his  way, 
ght's  late  orders  to  obey ; 
at  him  for  a  strong?  detachment 
les,  constables,  and  watchmen, 
k  the  cunning-man,  for  plunder 
ted  falsely  on  his  lumber; 
e,  who  had  so  lately  sackM 
my,  had  done  the  foct, 
ed  all  his  pokes  and  fobs 
racks,  whims,  and  jiggumbobs, 
ie  by  hook  or  crook  bad  gathered, 
his  own  inventions  (ather'd ; 
3n  they  should,  at  gaoj-deliyery, 
i  one  another's  thievery, 
ght  have  evidence  enough 
ST  neither  balter-^proof : 
ght  it  desperate  to  tarry, 
ture  to  be  accessaiy; 
ler  wisely  slip  his  fetters, 
re  them  for  the  knight,  his  bettenk 
d  to  mind  th'  unjust  foul  play 
d  have  offer'd  him  that  day, 
i  him  curry  his  own  hide, 
lO  beast  ever  did  beside, 
all  possible  evasion, 
le  riding  dispensation : 
•eSote,  much  about  the  hour 
^ht  (for  reasons  told  before) 
to  leave  him  to  the  fury 
:e  and  an  unpacked  jury, 
re  concurr'd  t'  abandon  him, 
e  him  in  the  self-same  trim ; 
int  the  lady  what  he  'ad  done, 
t  he  meant  to  carry  on; 
oject  'twas  he  went  abouk, 
drophel  and  he  fell  out ; 
and  stedfast  resolution, 
•  her  to  an  execution; 
his  inward  ears  to  marry  her, 
e  the  Devil  himself  to  carry  her ; 
both  dealt,  as  if  they  meant 
rty-saints  to  represent, 
er  faii'd,  upon  their  sharing     . 
rosperoos  arms-bearing, 
lemselves  out  to  supplant 
er  consin-german  saint, 
he  knight  could  do  his  part, 
re  had  got  so  much  the  start, 
» the  lady  done  his  errand, 
her  all  his  tricks  aforehand. 
e  finished  his  report, 
ht  alighted  in  the  court, 
mg  ty'd  his  beast  t'  a  pale, 
ig  time  for  both  to  stale, 
is  baud  and  beard  in  order, 
cer  to  accost  and  board  her: 
began  t'  approach  the  door, 
>,  wh'  had  spy'd  him  out  beifore, 
th'  informer  out  of  sight, 
to  entertain  the  knight ; 
mn  encountering,  after  longees 
le  and  submiisive  congees, 
ue  ceremonies  paid, 
;'d  his  beaid,  and  thus  be  said: 


PART  HI.  CANTO  L 

"  Madam,  I  do,  as  is  my  duty, 
Honour  the  shadow  of  your  shoe-tie ; 
And  ni|#  am  come  to  bring  your  ear 
A  present,  you  '11  be  glad  to  bear; 
At  least  I  hope  so :  the  thing 's  don^ 
Or  may  I  never  seer  the  Sun; 
For  which  I  humbly  now  demand 
Performance  at  your  gentle  hand ; 
And  that  you  'd  please  to  do  3Pour  part. 
As  I  have  done  mine,  to  my  smart." 

With  that  he  shmgg'd  his  Sturdy  %ack. 
As  if  he  felt  his  shoulders  ache : 
But  she,  who  well  enough  knew  what 
(Before  he  spoke)  he  would  be  at. 
Pretended  not  to  apprehend 
The  m3rstery  of  what  he  mean*d ; 
And  therefore  wish'd  him  to  expound 
His  dark  expressions  less  profound. 

**  Madam,"  quoth  he,  "  I  come  to  prove 
How  much  I  've  suffer'd  for  your  km*, 
Which  (like  your  votary)  to  win, 
I  have  not  spar'd  my  tatter*d  sidn ; 
And,  for  those  meritorious  lashes. 
To  claim  your  favour  and  good  graces." 

Quoth  she,  '*  I  do  remember  tioct 
I  freed  you  from  th'  enchanted  sconce. 
And  that  you  promis'd,  for  that  fkvour. 
To  bind  3rour  back  to  th'  good  behavfonry 
And  for  my  sake  and  service  rom'dp 
To  lay  upon  't  a  heavy  load. 
And  what  'twould  bear  t'  a  scruple  prove. 
As  other  knights  do  oft  make  love; 
Which  whether  yon.  have  done  or  no 
Concerns  yourself,  not  me,  to  know ; 
But  if  you  have,  I  shall  confeM 
V  are  honester  than  I  could  guess." 

Quoth  he,  "  If  you  suspect  ray  trothy 
I  cannot  prove  it  but  by  oath ; 
And  if  you  make  a  question  on  t, 
I  *11  pawn  my  soul  that  I  have  done  % 
And  he  that  makes  his  soul  his  surety, ' 
I  think,  does  give  the  best  security." 

Quoth  she^  "  Some  say  the  soul 's  seeure 
Against  distress  and  forfeiture ; 
Is  free  from  action,  and  exempt 
From  execution  and  oontempt; 
And  to  be  summon'd  to  appear 
In  th'  other  world  's  illegal  here ; 
And  therefore  few  make  any  account 
Int'  what  encumbrances  tb^  run  't: 
For  most  men  carry  things  so  even. 
Between  this  world,  and  Hell,  and  Heaven, 
Without  the  least  offence  to  either. 
They  freely  deal  in  all  together. 
And  equally  abhor  to  quit 
This  world  for  .both,  or  both^  it ; 
And  when  they  pawn  and  damn  their  sonli^ 
They  are  but  prisoners  on  paroles." 

*^  For  that,"  quoth  he,  *<  tis  rational 
They  may  be  accountable  in  all : 
For  when  there  is  that  Intercourse 
Between  divine  find  human  powers. 
That  all  that  we  determine  here 
Commands  obedience  every  where ; 
When  penalties  may  be  commuted 
For  fines,  or  ears,  and  executed; 
It  follows,  nothing  bmds  so  fisst 
As  souls  in  pawn  and  mortgage  \iefll\ 
.  For  oaths  are  th'  only  teste  ukd  «ea\a 
I  Of  right  and  wrong,  and  txMt  and  feller 
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And  there  's  no  other  way  to  try 
The  doubts  of  Law  and  Justice  by." 

Quoth  she,  <*  What  is  it  you  would  swear  ? 
There  's  no  believing  till  I  hear : 
For,  till  they  're  iinderaiood,  all  tales 
(Like  nonsense)  are  not  true  nor  fiilse." 
Quoth  be,  "  When  I  resolv'd  V  obey 
What  you  commanded  th'  other  day, 
And  to  perform  my  exercise, 
(As  schools  are  wont)  for  your  fair  eyet, 
T*  avoid  all  scruples  in  the  case, 
I  went  to  do  't  upon  the  place ; 
But  as  the  castle  is  enchanted 
By  Sidrophel  the  witch,  and  haunted 
With  evil  spirits,  as  you  know, 
HVho  took  my  squire  and  me  for  two. 
Before  I  'ad  hardly  time  to  lay 
My  weapons  by,  and  disan-ay, 
I  heard  a  formidable  noise, 
Loud  as  the  Stentrophonic  voice. 
That  roar'd  far  off,  *  Dispatch,  and  strip, 
I  'm  ready  with  th*  infernal  whip. 
That  shall  divest  thy  ribs  of  skin, 
To  expiate  thy  lingering  sin ; 
Thou  'ast  broke  poriidiously  thy  oath. 
And  not  perfbrm'd  thy  plighted  troth, 
But  spar'd  thy  renegado  Wk, 
Where  thou  'adst  so  great  a  prize  at  stake ; 
Which  now  the  Fates  have  orderM  me, 
For  penance  and  revenge,  to  flea. 
Unless  thou  presently  make  haste ; 
Time,  is,  time  was :'  and  there  it  ceast 
With  which,  though  startled,  I  confess. 
Yet  th'  horrour  of  the  thing  was  less 
Than  th'  other  dismal  apprehension 
Of  interruption  or  prevention ; 
And  therefore,  snatching  up  the  rod, 
I  laid  upon  my  back  a  load, 
Kesolv'd  to  spare  no  flesh  and  blood. 
To  make  my  word  and  honour  good ; 
Till  tir'd,  and  taking  truce  at  length, 
For  new  recruits  of  breath  and  strength, 
t  felt  the  blows  still  ply'd  as  fast, 
As  if  they  'ad  been  by  lovers  plac'd, 
In  raptures  of  Platonic  lashing. 
And  chaste  contemplative  bardashing ; 
When,  facing  hastily  about, 
To  stand  upon  my  guard  and  scout, 
I  found  th'  infernal  cunning-man. 
And  th'  under-witch,  his  Caliban, 
With  scourges  (like  the  Furies)  orm'd. 
That  on  my  outward  quarters  storm'd. 
In  haste  I  snatch'd  my  weapon  up, 
And  gave  their  hellish  rage  a  stop ; 
(>aU'd  thrice  upon  your  name,  and  fell 
Courageously  on  Sidrophel, 
Who  now,  transform'd  himself  t'  a  bear, 
Began  to  roar  aloud  and  tear ; 
"When  I  as  furiously  press'd  on. 
My  weapon  down  his  throat  to  run, 
Laid  hold  on  him,  but  he  broke  loose, 
And  tum'd  himself  into  a  goose, 
Div'd  under  water  in  a  pond. 
To  hide  himself  from  being  found. 
In  vain  I  sought  him ;  but  as  soon 
As  I  perceiv'd  him  fled  and  gone, 
Prepar'd,  with  equal  haste  and  rage, 
His  luider-sorcerer  to  engage ; 
But,  bravely  scorning  to  defile 
Uy  sword  with  ieehh  Wood,  and  vile, 


I  judg'd  it  better  from  a  quick- 
Set  hedge  to  cut  a  knotted  sticky 
With  which  I  furiously  laid  on. 
Till  in  a  harsh  and  doleful  tone 
It  roar'd,  '  O  hold,  for  pity,  sir  ; 
I  am  too  great  a  sufforer, 
Abus'd,  as  you  have  been,  b*  a  witcb. 
But  conjur'd  int'  a  worse  caprich. 
Who  sends  me  out  on  many  a  jaunt. 
Old  houses  in  the  night  to  haunt, 
For  opportunities  t'  improve 
Designs  of  thievery  or  love ; 
With  drugs  convey'd  in  drink  or  meat^ 
All  feats  of  witches  counterfeit. 
Kill  pigs  and  geese  with  powder'd  glass. 
And  make  it  for  enchantment  pass ; 
With  cow-itch  mcazle  like  a  leper. 
And  choke  with  fumes  of  Guiney  pqpper ; 
I  Make  lechers,  and  their  punks,  with  dewUy, 
Commit  fantastical  advowtry ; 
Bewitch  Hermetic-men  to  run 
Stark  staring  mad  with  manicon; 
Believe  mechanic  virtuosi 
Can  raise  them  mountains  in  Pototi ; 
And,  sillier  than  the  antic  fools. 
Take  treasure  for  a  heap  of  coals ; 
Seek  out  for  plants  with  signature^ 
To  quack  off  universal  cures ; 
With  figures,  ground  on  panes  of  glass, 
Make  people  on  their  heads  to  pass; 
And  mighty  heaps  of  coin  increase. 
Reflected  from  a  single  piece; 
To  draw  in  fools,  whose  natural  itches 
Incline  perpetually  to  witches. 
And  keep  me  in  continual  fears, 
And  danger  of  my  neck  and  ears ; 
When  less  delinquents  have  been  scoiurg'd. 
And  hemp  on  wooden  anvils  forg'd. 
Which  otheifs  for  cravats  have  wom 
About  their  necks,  and  took  a  turn.' 

**  I  pity'd  the  sad  punishment 
The  wretched  caitiff  underwent. 

And  held  my  drubbing  of  his  bones 

Too  great  an  honour  for  poltrones; 

For  knghts  are  bound  tq  feel  no  blows 

From  paltry  and  unequal  focv, 

Wlio,  when  they  slash,  and  cut  to  piece% 

Do  all  with  civilcst  addresses: 

'ITicir  horses  ne%'cr  give  a  blow. 

But  when  they  make  a  leg  and  bow. 

I  therefore  spar'd  his  flesh,  and  prest  him 

About  the  witch  with  many  a  question. 
"  Quoth  he,  •  For  many  years  he  drove 

A  kind  of  broking  trade  in  love, 

Employ'd  in  all  th'  intrigues  and  trust 

Of  feeble  speculative  Lust ; 

Procurer  to  th'  extravagancy 

And  crazy  ribaldry  of  Fancy, 

By  those  the  Devil  had  forsook. 

As  things  below  him,  to  provoke; 

But  being  a  virtuoso,  able 

To  smattcr,  quack,  and  cant,  and  dabble. 

He  held  his  talent  most  adroit. 

For  any  mystical  exploit. 

As  others  of  his  tribe  had  done. 

And  raised  their  prices  three  to  one ; 

For  one  predicting  pimp  has  th*  odds 

Of  chaldrons  of  plain  downright  bawds. 

But,  as  an  elf  (the  DeviU  valet) 
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lat  do  his  business  best, 
us'd  the  niggedest ; 
eriting  a  person 

grant,  but  in  reversion, 
ro  'prenticesh'ps,  and  longer, 
ry  of  a  lady-monger: 
e  write)  a  witch^  ghost, 
^ra  .the  body  loost, 
puiney  imp  itself, 
lier  witch's  elf: 
arching  far  and  near, 
tund  one  in  Lancashire, 

he  bargained  before  hand, 
langing,  entertained : 

he  'as  play'd  a  thousand  feats, 
'd  all  mechanic  cheats ; 
I  himself  to  th'  ugly  shapes 
md  bean,  baboons,  and  apes, 
as  varyM  more  than  witches, 
*s  wizards,  could  their  switches ; 
I  whom  he  'as  had  to  do, 
I  monstrous  figures  too : 
self,  whom  he  'as  abus'd, 
beastly  shape  reduc'd, 
me  on  beans  and  pease 
I  nasty  crevices, 
>  comfits  by  his  arts, 
3  relish  for  deserts, 
one,  with  shame  and  fear, 

candy'd  provender. 

But  as  h'  was  running  on, 
t  other  feats  he  'ad  done, 
Tpt  his  full  career, 
n  now  'twas  time  to  hear. 
»e  things,"  said  she,  be  true" — 
all,"  quoth  he,  "  I  swear  by  you." 
1,"  said  she,  "  that  Sidrophel 
I  himself  to  th'  pit  of  Hell ; 
ted  on  a  broom,  the  nag 
y  of  a  Lapland  hag, 
you  came  hither  post, 
tour  (I  'm  sure)  at  most, 
e  all  you  swear  and  say, 
iry  another  way ; 
you  came  to  him,  to  know 
d  carry  me  or  no, 
lave  hiHd  him  and  his  imps 
match-makers  and  pimps, 
le  Devil  on  your  side, 
ike  Proserpine)  your  bride ; 
lining  to  embrace 
lesign  and  base, 
rapouring  and  Ikuffing, 
x«  hun  like  a  ruffian ; 
n  meanly,  unpreparM, 
d  time  to  mount  his  guard, 
1  dead  upon  the  ground^ 
a  bruise  and  desperate  wound ; 
ad  broke  and  rc^b'd  his  house, 
B  talismanique  louse, 
oew-ibund  old  inventions-, 
onious  intentions. 
Mild  bring  out  where  he  had, 
i  bought  them  for,  and  paid : 
morpion,  and  punese, 
an  for  his  proper  ease, 
nrfect  minutes  made, 
t  artist  of  the  trade, 
oald  prove  it)  since  he  lost, 

eaten  up  almost  ;^ 


And  altogether  might  amount 

To  many  hundreds  on  account ; 

For  which  he  'ad  got  sufficient  warraDi 

To  seize  the  malefactors  errant, 

Without  capacity  of  bail. 

But  of  a  cart's  or  horse's  tail ; 

And  did  not  doubt  to  bring  the  wretches 

To  serve  for  pendulums  to  watches, 

Which,  modern  virtuosi  say, 

Incline  to  hanging  every  way. 

Beside,  he  swore,  and  swore  'twas  true. 

That,  ere  he  went  in  quest  of  you. 

He  set  a  figure  to  discover 

If  yon  were  fled  to  Rye  or  Dover, 

And  found  it  clear,  that,  to  betray 

Yourselves  and  me,  you  fled  this  way. 

And  that  he  was  upon  pursuit. 

To  take  you  somewhere  hereabout. 

He  vow'd  he  had  intelligence 

Of  all  that'pass'd  b^re  and  since, 

And  found,  that,  ere  you  came  to  hiiii, 

V  had  been  engaging  life  and  Ihnb 

About  a  case  of  tender  conscience, 

Where  both  abounded  in  3^our  own  sense, 

Till  Ralpho,  by  his  light  and  grace. 

Had  clear'd  all  scruples  in  the  case. 

And  proved,  that  you  might  swear  and  own 

Whatever  's  by  the  wicked  done ; 

For  which,  most  basely  to  requite  ^ 

The  service  of  his  gifb  and  light, 

You  strove  t'  oblige  him,  by  main  force. 

To  scourge  his  ribs  instead  of  your's. 

But  that  he  stood  upon  his  guard, 

And  all  your  vapouring  outdar'd ; 

For  which,  between  you  both,  the  feat 

Has  never  been  perform'd  as  yet" 

While  thus  the  lady  talk'd,  the  knight 
Tum'd  th'  outside  of  his  eyes  to  white^ 
(As  men  of  inward  light  are  wont 
To  turn  their  optics  in  upon  't) 
He  wonder'd  how  she  came  to  know 
What  he  had  done,  and  meant  to  do ; 
Held  up  his  affidavit-hand. 
As  if  he  'ad  been  to  be  arraign'd ; 
Cast  towards  the  door  a  ghastly  look, 
In  dread  of  Sidrophel,  and  spoke : 

"  Madam,  if  but  one  word  be  true 
Of  all  the  wizard  has  told  you. 
Or  but  one  single  circumstance 
In  all  th*  apocryphal  romance. 
May  dreadful  eaithouakes  swallow  down 
This  vessel,  that  is  aJl  your  own  1 
Or  may  the  Heavens  fsU,  and  cover 
These  relics  of  your  constant  lover !" 

"  Yoa  have  provided  well,"^uoth  she, 
"  (I  thank  you)  for  yourself  and  me,* 
And  shown  your  presbyterian  wits     • 
Jump  punctual  with  the  Jesuits ; 
A  most  compendious  way,  and  civil. 
At  once  to  cheat  the  world,  the  Devil,    . 
And  Heaven  and  Hell,  yourselves,  and  those 
On  whom  you  vainly  think  t'  impose." 
"  Why  then,"  quoth  he,  "  may'Hell  surprise"^ 
"  That  trick,"  said  she,  "  will  not  pass  twice : 
I  've  leam'd  how  far  I  'm  to  believe 
Your  pinning  oaths  upon  your  sleeve; 
But  there  's  a  better  way  of  clearing 
What  you  would  prove,  than  downright  swearing; 
For,  if  you  have  perform'd  the  feat. 
The  blows  are  visible  at  yet, 
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Enough  to  serve  for  satisfaction 
Of  nicest  scruples  in  the  action ; 
And  if  you  can  produce  those  knobs. 
Although  they  're  but  the  witch's  drubs, 
1 11  pass  them  all  upon  account. 
As  if  your  natural  self  had  don*t; 
Provided  that  they  pass  th*  opinioii 
Of  able  juries  of  old  women,         * 
Who,  us'd  to  judge  all  matter  of  fiicts 
For  bellies,  may  do  so  for  backs.*' 

«  Madam,"  quoth  he,  "  your  love 's  a  million, 
To  do  is  less  than  to  be  willnig. 
As  I  am,  were  it  in  my  power, 
T  obey  what  you  comnumd,  and  more  ; 
But  for  performing  what  you  bid, 
I  thank  you  as  much  as  if  I  did. 
You  know  I  ought  to  have  a  care. 
To  keep  my  wounds  from  taking  air ; 
For  wounds  in  those  that  are  all  heart. 
Are  dangerous  in  any  part"        ^ 

"  I  find,"  quoth  she,  "  my  goods  and  chatties 
Are  like  to  prove  but  mere  drawn  battles ; 
For  still  the  longer  we  contend. 
We  are  but  furtiier  ofiP  the  end ; 
But  granting  now  we  should  agree, 
What  is  it  you  expect  from  me  ?** 
"  Your  pKghted  faith,**  quoth  he,  "  and  word 
You  past  in  Heaven  on  record. 
Where  all  contracts,  to  have  and  t'  hold. 
Are  everlastingly  enroU'd ; 
And  if  Vis  counted  treason  here 
To  raze  records,  'tis  much  more  there." 

Quoth  she,  "  There  are  no  bargains  driven. 
Nor  marriages  clapp'd  up,  in  Heaven, 
And  that 's  the  reason,  as  some  guess. 
There  is  no  heaven  in  marriages ; 
Two  things  that  naturally  press 
Too  narrowly,  to  be  at  ease ; 
Their  business  there  is  only  love, 
Which  marriage  is  not  like  t'  improve ; 
Love,  that 's  too  generous  t*  abide 
To  be  against  its  nature  tyM  f 
For,  where  'tis  of  itself  inclined. 
It  breaks  loose  when  it  is  confin'd. 
And  like  the  soul,  its  harbourer. 
Debarred  the  freedom  of  the  air, 
Disdains  against  its  will  to  stay, 
But  struggles  out,  and  flies  away : 
And  thereJFore  never  can  comply 
T*  endure  the  matrimonial  tie, 
That  binds  the  female  and  the  male. 
Where  th'  one  is  but  the  other's  bail  { 
Like  Roman  gaolers,  when  they  slept, 
Chain'd  to  the  prisoners  they  kept. 
Of  which  the  true  and  faithfullest  lover 
Gives  best  security  to  suffer. 
Marriage  is  but  a  beast,  some  say. 
That  carries  double  in  foul  way. 
And  therefore  'tis  not  to  b'  admir'd 
It  should  so  suddenly  be  tir'd ; 
A  bargain,  at  a  venture  made. 
Between  two  partners  in  a  trade, 
(For  what 's  inferr'd  by  t*  have  and  t'  hold, 
But  something  past  away,  and  sold }) 
Hiat,  as  it  makes  but  one  of  two, 
Reduces  all  things  else  as  low. 
And  at  the  best  is  but  a  mart 
Between  the  one  and  th'  other  part» 
That  on  the  marriage-day  is  paid. 
Or  hour  of  death,  the  bet  is  laid  ; 


And  all  the  rest  of  better  or  wone^' 

Both  are  but  losers  out  of  purse : 

For  when  upon  their  ungot  heirs 

1*h*  entail  themselves,  and  all  that  *a  Hmn^ 

What  blinder  bargain  e'er  was  driven. 

Or  wager  laid  at  six  and  seven  ? 

To  pass  themselves  away,  and  turn 

Their  children's  tenants  ere  they  're  bofn  ? 

Beg  one  another  idiot 

To  g^uardians,  ere  they  are  begot; 

Or  ever  shall,  perhaps,  by  th'  one  ^^ 

Wh9  's  bound  to  vouch  them  for  his  owiv 

Though  got  b'  implicit  generation. 

And  general  club  of  all  the  natioa; 

For  which  she  'a  fbrtify'd  no  less 

Than  all  the  island,  with  four  seas ; 

Exacts  the  tribute  of  her  dower, 

In  ready  insolence  and  power. 

And  makes  him  pass  away,  to  have 

And  hold,  to  her,  himself,  her  slave. 

More  wretched  than  an  ancient  villaiiv 

Condemn'd  to  drudgery  and  tilling; 

While  all  he  does  u]^  the  by. 

She  is  not  bound  to  justify. 

Nor  at  her  proper  cost  and  charge 

Maintain  the  feats  he  does  at  large. 

Such  hideous,  sots  were  those  obedient 

Old  vassals  to  their  ladies  regedt, 

To  give  the  cheats  the  eldest  hand 

In  foul  play  by  the  laws  o'  th'  land ; 

For  which  so  many  a  legal  cuckold 

Has  been  nm  down  in  courts,  and  trockled: 

A  law  that  most  unjustly  yokes 

All  Johns  of  Stiles  to  Joans  of  Noakea, 

Without  distinction  of  degree, 

Condition,  age,  or  Quality ; 

Admits  no  power  or  revocation. 

Nor  valuable  consideration. 

Nor  writ  of  errour,  nor  reverse 

Of  judgment  past,  for  better  or  worse; 

Will  not  allow  the  privileges 

That  beggars  challenge  under  hedges. 

Who,  when  they  're  griev'd,  can  make  dead  hotm 

Their  spiritual  judges  of  divorces. 

While  nothing  else  but  rem  in  re 

Can  s<;t  the  proudest  wretches  free ;. 

A  slavery  beyond  enduring; 

But  that  tis  of  their  own  procuring* 

As  spiders  never  seek  the  fly. 

But  leave  him,  of  himself,  t'  apply; 

So  men  are  by  themselves  emplQBr*d, 

To  quit  the  freedom  they  enjoy'd. 

And  run  their  necks  into  a  noose, 

They'd  break  them  after  to  break  loose. 

Aa  some,  whom  Death  would  not  depart^ 

Have  done  the  feat  themselves  by  art. 

Like  Indian  widows,  gone  to  bed. 

In  flaming  curtains,  to  the  dead ; 

And  men  as  often  dangled  for  t. 

And  yet  ^11  never  leave  the  qpoct. 

Nor  do  the  ladies  want  excuse 

For  all  the  stratagems  they  use. 

To  gain  th'  advantage  of  the  set, 

And  lurch  the  amorous  rook  and  cheat* 

For,  as  the  Pythagorean  soul 

Runs  through  all  beasts,  and  fish,  and  fowl. 

And  has  a  smack  of  every  one, 

So  love  does,  and  has  ever  done; 

And  therefore,  though  tis  06*^  so  fbn^ 

Takes  strangely  to  the  vagabond. 
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pie  that  H  reverst, 
;  takes  the  patient  first, 
ims  with  cold  as  much, 
eenland  does  the  touch ; 
furnace  of  desire,  « 

lat  *s  but  the  ice  of  fire^ 
I  heat  of  fiuicy  *8  over, 
lard  and  frail  a  lover : 
's  with  love-powder  laden, 
nd  cock'ckby  miss  or  roadam, 
sparkle  of  an  eye 
Kis  artillery, 
>ad  oaths  gro,  bat,  while 
le  very  act,  recoil.  • 

few  dare  take  their  chance 
parate  maintenance ; 
who  have  try*d  one  lover, 
l^n  till  they  've  made  over ; 
0,  before  they  marry, 
igh  the  geese  they  carry, 
f  ventore  o'er  a  stream, 
size  themselves  and  them, 
est  ladies  always  choose '^ 
t  the  heaviest  goose : 
irorld  is  grown  so  wary, 
tither  sex  dare  marry, 
ust,  on  tick,  t'  amours, 
1  pile  for  better  or  worse ; 
is  held  honourable 
ench,  and  fashionable : 
alls  out  for  the  best, 
are  incommoded  least, 
wdy  two  unite 
one  hermaphrodite, 
t,  and  fond,  and  billing, 
ind  Mary  on  a  shilling, 
re  punctilios  and  capriches 
petticoat  and  breeches, 
It  extravagances, 
lake  them  in  romances ; 
n  their  heroes  ^spouse  'the  dames, 
more  of  charms  and  flames ; 
ir  late  attracts  decline, 
eager  as  prick'd  wine, 
'  caterwauling  tricks, 
as  jealous  piques, 
tcients  wisely  sign'fv'd 
r  manteaus  of  the  bride: 
is  but  a  kind 
grincam  of  the  mind, 
effects  of  love, 
nes  and  aches  prove: 
aischief  is,  the  doubt 
count  they  first  broke  out 
iliineses  go  to  bed, 
their  Udies'  stead, 
pains  they  took  before, 
nd  pamper'd  to  do  more, 
len  do  it  worse,  when  th*  hap 
Jour  of  a  clap ; 
child  to  one  another, 
he  father,  who  the  mother, 
say  in  multituiles, 
3rted  the  French  goods. 
:nd  sickness  being  all  one, 
engag'd  before  to  own, 
with  their  bodies  bound 
only  when  they  Ve  soimd, 
id  take  their  equal  shares 
nxBer  by  false  wares ; 


A  fate  no  lover  can  divert 

With  all  his  caution,  wit,  and  art : 

For  'tis  in  vain  to  think  to  guess 

At  women  by  appearances, 

That  paint  and  patch  their  imperfectioot   . 

Of  intellectual  complexions. 

And  daub  their  tempers  o'er  with  washes. 

Ah  artificial  as  their  faces; 

Wear  under  vizard-masks  their  talents, 

And  mother- wits  before  their  gallants  i 

Until  they  're  hamper'd  in  the  noose. 

Too  fast  to  dream  of  breaking  loose; 

When  all  the  flaws  they  strove  to  hide 

Are  made  unready  with  the  bride. 

That  with  her  wedding^clothes  undresaea 

Her  complaisance  and  gentilesses ; 

Tries  all  her  arts  to  take  upon  her 

The  government,  from  th*  easy  owner ; 

Until  the  wretch  is  glad  to  wave 

His  lawful  right,  and  turn  her  slave ; 

Find  all  his  having  and  his  holding 

Keduc'd  t'  eternal  noise  and  scolding; 

The  conjugal  petard,  that  tears 

Down  ail  portcullioes  of  ears, 

And  makes  the  volley  of  one  tongue 

For  all  their  leathern  shields  too  strong: 

When  only  arm'd  with  noise  and  nails. 

The  female  silk-worms  ride  the  males. 

Transform  them  into  rams  and  goats. 

Like  Sirens,  with  their  ctiarming  notes; 

Sweet  as  a  screech-owl's  serenade. 

Or  those  enchanting  murmurs  made 

By  th'  husband  mandrake,  and  the  wife. 

Both  bury'd  (like  themselves)  alive." 

Quoth  he,  "  These  reasons  arc  but  strains 
Of  wanton  over-heated  brains, 
Which  ralliers  in  their  wit  or  drink 
Do  rather  wheedle  with  than  think. 
Man  was  not  man  in  Paradise, 
Until  he  was  created  twice. 
And  had  his  better  half,  his  bride, 
Cai-v'd  fipom  th*  original,  his  side, 
T  amend  his  natural  defects, 
And  perfect  his  recruiting  sex ; 
Enlarge  his  bret^d,  at  once,  and  lessen 
The  pains  and  labour  of  increasing, 
By  changing  them  for  other  cares. 
As  by  his  dry'd-up  paps  appears. 
His  body,  that  stupendous  frame. 
Of  all  the  worid  the  anagram, 
Is  of  two  equal  parts  compact. 
In  shape  and  symmetry  exact. 
Of  which  the  left  and  female  side 
Is  to  the  manly  right  a  bride, 
Both  join'd  together  with  such  art. 
That  nothmg  else  but  Death  can  part 
Those  heavenly  attracts  of  your's,  your  eyes, 
And  face,  that  all  the  world  surprise. 
That  dazzle  all  that  look  upon  ye. 
And  scorch  all  other  ladies  tawny ; 
Those  ravishing  and  charming  graces. 
Are  all  ma^e  up  of  two  half  foces, 
That,  in  a  mathematic  line, 
Dke  those  in  other  Heavens,  join; 
Of  which,  if  either  grew  alone, 
Twould  fright  as  much  to  look  upon : 
And  so  would  that  sweet  bud,  your  lip, 
Without  the  other's  fellowship. 
Our  noblest  senses  act  by  pairs, 
Two  eyes  to  lee,  to  \i«u  two  «»i%\ 
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Th'  intelligencen  of  the  mind, 
To  wait  upoD  the  soul  design'd: 
But  thoie  that  Bery<e  the  body  alone 
Are  single  and  confined  to  one. 
The  world  is  but  two  parts,  that  meet 
And  close  at  th'  equinoctial  fit ; 
And  so  are  all  the  works  of  Nature, 
<  £itamp'd  with  her  signature  on  matter; 
Which  all  her  creatures,  to  a  leaf. 
Or  smallest  blade  of  grass,  receive. 
All  which  sufficiently  declare 
How  entirely  marriage  is  her  care, 
The  only  method  that  she  uses 
In  all  the  wonders  she  produces ; 
And  those  that  take  their  rules  from  her 
Can  never  be  deceiv'd  nor  err: 
For  what  secures  the  civil  life, 
l^ut  pawns  of  chiMren;  and  a  wifier 
T^at  lie,  like  Hostages,  at  stake, 
To  pay  for  all  men  undertake ; 
To  whom  it  is  as  necessary. 
As  to  be  bom  and  breathe,  to  marry; 
So  universal,  all  mankind 
In  nothing  else  is  of  one  mind : 
For  in  what  stupid  age  or  nation 
Was  marriage  ever  out  of  fashion  ? 
Unless  among' the  Amazons, 
Or  cloistered  fviars  and  Vestal  nuns. 
Or  Stoics,  who,  to  bar  the  freaks 
And  loose  excesses  of  the  sex, 
.Preposterously  would  have  ail  women 
TumM  up  to  all  the  world  in  commoif ; 
Though  men  would  find  such  mortal  feuda 
In  sharing  of  their  public  goods, 
Twould  put  them  to  more  charge  of  lives, 
Than  they  're  supplyM  with  now  by  wives. 
Until  they  graze,  and  wear  their  clothes, 
As  beasts  do,  of  their  native  growths; 
For  simple  wearing  of  their  horns 
Will  not  suffice  to  serve  their  turns. 
For  what  can  we  pretend  t*  inherit. 
Unless  the  marriagi^deed  will  bear  it  ? 
Could  claim  no  right  to  lands  or  rents. 
But  for  our  parents*  settlements ; 
Had  been  but  younger  sons  o'  th'  Earth, 
DebarrM  it  all,  but  for  our  birtli. 
What  honours,  or  estates  of  peers, 
Could  be  presen'd  but  by  their  heirs ? 
And  what  security  maintains 
Their  right  and  title,  but  the  banns  ^ 
What  crouTis  could  be  hereditary, 
If  greatest  monarchs  did  not  marry. 
And  with  then:  consorts  consummate 
Their  weightiest  interests  of  state  ? 
For  all  th*  amoui*s  of  princes  are 
But  guarantees  of  peace  or  war. 
Or  what  but  marriage  has  a  charm. 
The  rage  of  empires  to  disarm  ? 
Make  blood  and  desolation  cease. 
And  fire  and^iword  unite  in  peace. 
When  all  their  fierce  contests  for  forage 
Conclude  in  articles  of  marriage? 
Nor  does  the  genial  bed  provide 
liess  for  the  interests  of  the  bride, 
W1)o  else  had  not  the  least  pretence 
T'  as  much  as  due  benevolence ; 
Could  no  more  title  take  upon  her 
To  virtue,  quality,  and  honour. 
Than  ladies  errant  unconlin'd, 
Afid  fmme-coverts  to  all  mankind. 


[.  All  women  would  be  of  one  pieces' 
The  virtuous  matron;  and  the  misi; 
The  nymphs  of  chaste  Diana's  train. 
The  same  with  those  in  Lewkner's  tj/ate. 
But  for  the  difference  marriage  makes 
TwixC  wives  and  ladies  of  tly;  Lakes : 
Besides  the  joys  of  place  and  birth. 
The  sex's  Paradise  on  Earth, 
A  privilege  so  sacred  held. 
That  noi^  will  to  their  mothers  3rieldy 
But,  rather  than  not  go  before, 
Abandon  Heaven  at  the  door : 
And  if  th'  indulgent  law  allows 
A  greater  freedom  to  the  spoutCy' 
The  reason  is,  because  the  wife 
Runs  greater  hazards  of  her  life  ; 
Is  trusted  with  the  form  and  matter 
Of  all  mankind,  by  careful  Nature, 
^Hiere  man  brings  nothing  but  the  stuff 
She  frames  the  wondrous  fabric  of; 
X^lio  therefore,  in  a  strait,  may  freely 
Demand  the  clergy  of  her  belly, 
And  make  it  save  her  the  same  way 
It  seldom  misses  to  betray. 
Unless  both  parties  wisely  enter 
Into  the  liturgy  indenture. 
And  though  some  fits  of  smsll  contest 
Sometimes  fail  out  among  the  best. 
That  is  no  more  than  every  lover 
Does  from  his  hackney-lady  suffer ; 
That  makes  no  breach  of  faith  and  love. 
But  rather  (sometimes)  serves  t*  improve  : 
For  as,  in  nmning,  every  pace 
Is  but  between  two  legs  a  race, 
In  which  both  do  their  uttermost 
To  get  before  and  win  the  post. 
Yet  when  they  're  at  their  race's  ends. 
They  're  still  as  kind  and  constant  friends. 
And,  to  relieve  their  weariness. 
By  turns  give  one  another  ease ; 
So  all  those  false  alarms  of  strife 
Between  the  husband  and  the  wife. 
And  little  quarrels,  often  prove 
To  be  but  new  recruits  of  Love ; 
When  those  who  're  always  kind  or  coy. 
In  time  must  either  tire  or  cloy. 
Nor  are  the  loudest  clamours  more 
Than  as  they  're  relish'd,  sweet  or  sour ; 
Like  music,  that  proves  bad  or  good, 
According  as  'tis  understood. 
In  all  amours  a  lover  bums 
With  frowns,  as  well  as  smiles,  by  turns ; 
And  hearts  have  been  as  oft  with  sullen 
As  charming  looks  surpris'd  and  stolen: 
Then  why  should  more  bewitching  clamour 
Some  lovers  not  as  much  enamour  ? 
For  discords  make  the  sweetest  airs. 
And  curses  are  a  kind  of  prayers ; 
Too  slight  alloys  for  all  those  grand 
Felicities  by  marriage  gain'd : 
For  nothing  else  has  power  to  settle 
The  interests  of  love  perpetual ; 
An  act  and  deed  that  makes  one  heart 
Become  another's  counterpart. 
And  passes  fines  on  faith  and  love, 
EnroU'd  and  registered  above, 
To  seal  the  slippery  knots  of  vows. 
Which  nothing  else  but  Death  can  loose. 
And  what  security's  too.  strong. 
To  guard  that  gentle  heart  from  wrong;^ 
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8  frieod  a  glad  to  pm 
y,  and  all  it  has, 

9B  anchorite,  gives  over 

d,  for  the  Heaven  of  a  lover  ?" 

At,"  qnoth  the,  "  there  are  some  few 

t  that  coiine,  and  find  it  true ; 

yoa  whom  the  same  does  sentence 

n  b'  another  way,  repentance. 

rows  are  but  shot  at  rovers, 

U  they  hit  they^tum  to  lovers ; 

le  weighty  consequents 

pon  more  blind  events 

aesters,  when  they  play  a  set 

Etest  cunning  at  piquet, 

nth  caution,  but  take  in 

*w  not  what,  unsight,  unseen. 

do  lovers,  when  they  *re  fast 

other^s  arms  embrac'd, 

5  to  plunder,  and  convey 

?r,  like  a  prize,  away  ? 

e  the  property  of  selves, 

g  children  are  by  elves  ? 

ley  use  their  persons  so, 

I  they  to  their  fortunes  do  ? 

unes !  the  perpetual  aims 

sir  ecstasies  and  flames. 

the  money  's  on  the  book, 

ny  xvorldly  good* — but  spoke, 

lal  livery  and  seisin 

I  the  lover  in  possession) 

lone  the  bridegroom  's  wedded, 

!  a  flam,  that  *8  superseded : 

^eir  faith  is  still  made  good, 

tic  oaths  to  us  they  vow*d ; 

we  once  resign  our  powers, 

3thing  left  we  can  call  ours : 

;y  's  now  be(x>me  the  Miss 

IT  lives  and  ser\'ioes, 

brsaken  and  postponed, 

s  to  what  before  we  own'd ; 

s  it  made  y'  at  first  gallant  us, 

res  others  to  supplant  us, 

all  tum*d  out  of  doors 

id  been)  for  new  amours. 

did  ever  heiress  yet, 

bom  to  lordships,  get  ? 

c  more  lady  she  *s  of  manors, 

:  expos'd  to  more  trepanners, 

their  projects  and  designs, 

er  own  destruction  fines ; 

but  tempt  them  with  her  riches, 

r  as  the  Devil  does  witches ; 

9  it  for  a  special  grace 
ir  cully  for  a  space, 

n  the  time  *s  expired,  the  drazels 
may  become  his  vassals : 
iwitch'd  by  rooks  and  spirits, 
erself,  and  all  sh'  inherits ; 
and  sold,  like  stolon  gocxls, 
,  and  match-makers,  and  bawds ; 
r  force  her  to  convey, 
the  thief  himself  away, 
the  everiasting  fruits 
ir  passionate  lovesuits, 
s  uif  all  your  amorous  fancies 
IS  and  inheritances; 
sick  rapture,  for  fruition 
jointure,  and  tuition; 
you  make  address  and  courtship, 
your  bodies  ftrive  to  wonhip, 


That  th'  infant's  fortunes  may  partake 

Of  love  too,  for  the  mother's  sake. 

For  these  you  play  at  purposes. 

And  love  your  loves  with  A's  and  B's ; 

For  these  at  beste  and  Tombre  woo, 

And  play  for  love  and  money  too : 

Strive  who  shall  be  the  ablest  man 

At  right  gallanting  of  a  fan ; 

And  who  the  most  genteelly  bred 

At  sacking  of  a  vizard-bead ; 

How  best  t*  accost  us  in  all  quartcn, 

T*  our  question-and-command  new  garters ; 

And  solidly  discourse  upon 

All  sorts  of  dresses  pro  and  eon : 

For  there  's  no  mystery  nor  trade. 

But  in  the  art  of  love  is  made ; 

And  when  you  have  more  debts  to  pay 

Than  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day, 

And  no  way  possible  to  do  % 

But  love,  and  oaths,  and  rei^ess  suit* 

To  us  y'  Apply*  to  P^y  the  scores 

Of  all  your  cully'd  past  amours ; 

Act  o'er  your  flames  and  darts  again. 

And  charge  us  with  your  wounds  and  pain ; 

Which  others'  influences  long  since 

Have  charm'd  yotir  noses  with,  and  shins ; 

For  which  the  siirgeon  is  unpaid. 

And  like  to  be,  without  our  aid. 

Lord  !  what  an  amorous  thin?  is  want ! 

How  debts  and  mortgages  enchant ! 

What  graces  must  that  lady  have, 

That  can  fit)m  executions  save  ! 

What  charms,  that  can  reverse  extent. 

And  null  decree  and  exigent ! 

What  magical  attracts  and  graces. 

That  can  redeem  from  Scire  facias  ! 

From  bonds  and  statutes  can  discharge, 

And  from  contempts  of  courts  enlarge  ! 

These  are  the  highest  excellencies 

Of  all  your  true  or  false  pretences ; 

And  you  would  damn  yourselves,  and  swear 

As  much  t'  an  hostess  dowager, 

Orown  fat  and  pursy  by  retail 

Of  pots  of  beer  and  bottled  cle, 

And  find  her  fitter  for  your  turn. 

For  fat  is  wondrous  apt  to  bum ; 

Who  at  your  flames  would  soon  take  fire, 

Relunt,  and  melt  to  your  desire, 

And,  like  a  candle  in  the  socket. 

Dissolve  her  graces  int'  your  pocket" 

By  this  time  'twas  grown  dark  and  late. 
When  th'  heard  a  knocking  at  the  gate. 
Laid  on  in  haste,  with  such  a  powder. 
The  blows  grew  louder  still  and  louder; 
Which  Hudibras,  as  if  they  'd  been 
Bestow'd  as  fi-eely  on  his  skin. 
Expounding  by  his  inward  light. 
Or  rather  more  prophetic  fright. 
To  be  the  wizard,  come  to  search. 
And  take  him  napping  in  the  lurch, 
Tum'd  pale  as  ashes,  or  a  clout. 
But  why,  or  wherefore,  is  a  doubt ; 
For  men  will  tremble,  and  turn  paler. 
With  too  much  or  too  little  valour. 
His  heart  laid  on,  as  if  it  try*d 
To  force  a  passage  through  his  side. 
Impatient  (as  he  vow'd)  to  wait  them. 
But  in  a  fury  to  fly  at  them ; 
And  therefore  beat  and  laid  about 
I  To  find  a  cranny  to  cree^^  out. 
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But  she,  who  saw  iii  what  a  takhig 

llie  kiii)(ht  was  by  hm  furious  quaking, 

Undaunted  cryM,  "  Courage,  sir  Knight, 

Know  I  *m  rcsolv'd  to  break  no  rite 

Of  hospitality  to  a  stranprer,  ^ 

But,  to  secure  you  out  of  danger. 

Will  here  myself  stand  centinel, 

To  guard  this  pass  'gainst  Sidrophel : 

Women,  you  know,  do  seldom  fail 

To  make  the  stoutest  men  turn  tail. 

And  bravely  scorn  to  turn  their  backs 

Upon  the  desperatest  attacks.^ 

At  this  the  knight  grew  resolute 

Aa  Ironside,  or  Hardiknute ' ; 

His  fortitude  began  to  rally. 

And  out  he  cry'd  aloud  to  sally ; 

But  she  besought  him  to  convey 

His  courage  rather  out  o*  th*  way, 

And  lodge  in  ambush  on  the  floor, 

Or  fortify'd  behind  a  door, 

That,  if  the  enemy  should  enter. 

He  might  relieve  her  in  th'  adventure. 

Meanwhile,  they  knockM  against  the  door, 
A^  fierce  as  at  the  gate  before ; 
Which  made  the  renegado  knight 
Relapse  again  t*  his  former  fright. 
He  thought  it  desperate  to  stay 
Till  th'  enemy  had  forc'd  his  way, 
But  rather  post  himself,  to  serve 
The  lady  for  a  fresh  resen'e. 
His  dtity  was  not  to  dispute. 
But  what  she  'ad  ordered  execute : 
Which  he  resolvM  in  haste  t'  obey. 
And  therefore  stoutly  marchM  away. 
And  all  h'  encountered  fell  upon, 
Though  in  the  dark,  and  all  alone ; 
Till  fear,  that  braver  feats  performs 
Tlian  ever  courage  dar'd  in  arms, 
Had  drawn  him  up  before  a  pass, 
To  stand  upon  his  guard,  and  face : 
This  he  courageously  invade<l, 
And,  having  entered,  barricadoed ; 
Insconc'd  himself  as  formidable 
As  could  be  underneath  a  table. 
Where  he  lay  down  in  ambush  close, 
T'  expect  th'  arrival  of  his  foes. 
Few  minutes  he  had  lain  perdue. 
To  guard  his  desperate  avenue. 
Before  he  hi^ard  a  dreadful  shout. 
As  loud  as  putting  to  the  rout. 
With  which  impatiently  alarm'd. 
He  fancy'd  th'  enemy  had  storm'd. 
And,  after  entering,  Sidrophel 
Was  fallen  upon  the  guards  pell-mell : 
He  therefore  sent  out  all  his  senses 
To  bring  him  in  intelligences, 
Which  vulgars,  out  of  ignorance. 
Mistake  for  falling  in  a  trance ; 
But  those  that  trade  in  geomancy. 
Affirm  to  be  the  strength  of  fancy ; 
In  which  the  Lapland  magi  deal. 
And  things  incredible  reveal. 
Meanwhile  the  foe  beat  up  his  quarters, 
And  storm'd  the  outworks  of  his  fortress ; 
And,  as  another  of  the  same 
Degree  and  party,  in  arms  and  fame. 


'  Two  famous  and  valiant  princes  of  this  country, 
the  oae  a  Saxoa,  the  other  n  Dttoe. 


That  in  tb«  same  eaote  Kad  engag'd. 

And  war  with  equal  conduct  wag'd. 

By  venturing  only  but  to  thrust. 

His  head  a  span  beyond  his  post, 

B'  a  general  of  the  cavalien 

Was  drag^d  through  a  window  by  the  ears; 

So  he  was  serv'd  in  his  redoubt. 

And  by  tlie  other  end  pulPd  out. 

Soon  as  they  had  him  at  their  mercy. 

They  put  him  to  the  cudgel  6ercely, 

As  if  they  'ad  scom'd  to  trade  or  barter. 

By  giving  or  by  taking  quarter: 

They  stoutly  on  his  quarters  laid. 

Until  his  scouts  came  in  t'  his  aid : 

For  when  a  man  is  past  his  sense, 

There's  no  way  to  reduce  him  thence. 

But  twinging  him  by  th'  ears  or  nose. 

Or  laying  on  of  heavy  blows, 

And,  if  that  will  not  do  the  deed. 

To  burning  with  hot  irons  proceed. 

No  sooner  was  he  come  t'  himself. 

But  on  his  neok  a  sturdy  elf 

Clapp'd,  in  a  trice,  his«clpven  hoof, 

And  thus  attack'd  him  with  reproof: 
"  MorUl,  thou  art  betray'd  to  ns 

B'  our  friend,  thy  evil  genius ; 

Who  for  thy  horrid  peijuries, 

Thy  breach  of  faith,  and  turning  lies. 

The  brethren's  privilege  (against 

The  wicked)  on  thejnselves,  the  saints. 

Has  here  thy  wretched  carcass  sent. 

For  just  revenge  and  punishment ; 

Which  thou  hast  now  no  way  to  lessen. 

But  by  an  open,  free  confession ; 

For  if  we  c^itch  thee  iailii\g  once, 

'Twill  fall  the  heavier  on  thy  bones. 

"  What  made  thee  venture  to  betray. 
And  filch  the  lady's  heart  away  ? 
To  spirit  her  to  matrimony  ?" — 
"  That  which  contracts  all  matches, — ^money. 
It  was  til'  enchantment  of  her  riches. 
That  made  m'  apply  t'  your  crony  witches; 
That  in  return  would  pay  th'  expense. 
The  wear  and  tear  of  conscience ; 
Which  I  could  have  patch'd  up,  and  tum'd. 
For  th'  hundredth  part  of  what  I  cam'd." 

"  Didst  thou-  not  love  her  then  ?  speak  true.'* 
"  No  more,"  quoth  he,  "  than  I  love  you." 
"  How  wouldst  thou  'ave  us'd  her  and  her  money?' 
«•  First  tum'd  her  up  to  alimony. 
And  laid  her  dowry  out  in  law, 
To  null  her  jointure  with  a  flaw, 
Wliich  I  beforehand  had  agreed 
T*  have  put,  on  purpose,  in  the  deed. 
And  bar  her  widow's  making  over 
T*  a  friend  in  trust,  or  private  lover." 

"  What  made  thee  pick  and  choose  her  out 
T*  employ  their  sorceries  about?" 
"  That  which  makes  gamesters  play  with  thoft 
Who  have  least  wit,  and  most  to  k»e." 
"  But  didst  thou  scourge  thy  vessel  thus, 
As  thou  hast  damn'd  th3rself  to  us  ?" 

"  I  see  you  take  me  for  an  ass : 
Tis  true,  I  thought  the  trick  would  pass 
Upon  a  woman  well  enough. 
As  't  has  been  often  found  by  proof; 
Whose  humours  are  not  td  be  won 
But  when  they  are  impos'd  opoo ; 
For  Love  approves  of  all  they  do^ 
That  stand  for  candidates,  taid  woo.'* 
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t  thou  foii^e  those  shameful  lies 

ritches  in  disguise  ?" 

» more  than  authors  give 

•xlit  to  believe ; 

ywring  their  leaders, 

lieir  gentle  readers : 

low  no  other  way 

we  do  or  say ; 

'tis  natural  and  true, 

'd  b'  a  very  few, 

Dger  of  offinice,  « 

ny  of  sense." 

it  thou  choose  that  cursed  sin, 

set  up  in  ?" 

t  is  the  tbriving*8t  calling, 

'3*  bell  that  rings  all  in ; 

hurches  are  concerned, 

liest  to  be  leamM : 

s,  unless  tb'  employ  it, 

much,  or  enjoy  it : . 
lot  only  able 
imong  the  rabble, 
.ws,  impower'd  to  rout 
greatest  that  stand  out; 
IdYorth  against,  for  fear 
liould  slip,  and  come  too  near ; 
if  amoDg  the  saints, 
mderly  agunst.** 

de  thee  break  thy  plighted  vows  ?*' 
makes  others  break  a  house, 
1  scorn  ye  all,  before 
ague  of  being  poor." 
'*  I  see  you  have  more  tricks 
loating  politics, 
n  old,  wad  out  of  fashion, 
I  your  new  reformation ; 

come  to  school  to  you, 

more  refinM  and  new." 
"  If  you  will  give  me  leave 
bkat  I  now  perceive,  * 

>arself  an  errant  chouse, 

at  a  meeting-house." 
"  quoth  he,  "  we  ne'er  come  there, 
ive  let  'em  out  by  th'  year." 
|Uoth  he,  "  you  cant  imagine 
us  things  they  will  engage  in ; 

fellow-fiends  in  Hell 
ill  before  they  fell, 
ce  to  be  again, 

h  tb'  angels  of  us  men."  t 

"  I  am  resolv'd  to  be 
n  this  mystery; 
!  first  desire  to  know 
les  on  which  you  go. — 
a  knave  a  child  c^  God, 

?"—"  A  livelihood." 
TB  beating  out  of  brains, 
godliness  ?" — "  Great  gains." 
:ender  conscience  ?"— «  Tis  a  |^otch 
bear  the  gentlest  touch ; 
:  out,  dispatches  more 
temical'st  plague-sore." 
ikes  y*  encroach  upon  our  trade, 
I  others  ?"— "  To  be  paid." 
hodox  and  true  believing 
science  r" — "  A  goqd  living." 
ikes  rebelling  against  kings 
luse?" — "  Administiings." 
ikes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear?* — 
lundred  pounds  a-yaar." 


**  And  that  which  was  prov'd  tme  before. 
Prove  folse  again?" — "  TVo  hundred  more." 

"  What  makes  the  breaking  of  all  oaths 
A  holy  duty  ?'— '<  Food  and  clothes." 

"  What,  laws  and  freedom,  persecution  ?''-r 
**'  Being  out  of  power  knd  contribution." 

"  What  makes  a  church  a  den  of  thieves  ?" — 
"  A  dean  and  chapter,  and  white  sleeves." 

*'  And  what  would  serve,  if  those  were  gone, 
To  make  it  orthodox  ?"— "  Our  own." 

"  What  makes  morality  a  crime. 
The  most  notorious  of  the  time ; 
Morality,  which  both  the  saints 
And  wicked  too  cry  out  against  ?" — 
"  'Cause  grace  and  virtae  are  within 
Prohibited  degrees  of  kin ; 
And  therefore  no  true  saint  allows 
They  shall  be  suflfer'd  to  espouse : 
For  saints  can  need  no  conscience. 
That  with  morality  dispense ; 
As  virtue  's  impious,  when  'tis  rooted 
In  nature  only,  and  not  imputed : 
But  why  the  wicked  should  do  so, 
We  neither  know,  nor  care  to  do." 

*'  What 's  liberty  of  conscience, 
P  th'  natural  and  genuine  sense  ?" — 
"  T^s  to  restore,  with  more  security. 
Rebel  Hon  to  its  ancient  purity ; 
And  Christian  liberty  reduce 
To  th*  elder  practice  of  the  Jews ; 
For  a  large  conscience  is  all  one. 
And  signifies  the  same  with  none." 

"  It  is  enough,"  quoth  be,  "  for  once. 
And  has  reprieved  thy  forfeit  bones ; 
Nick  Machiavel  had  ne'er  a  trick, 
(Though  he  gave  his  name  to  our  Old  Nick) 
But  was  below  the  least  of  these. 
That  pass  i'  th"worid  for  holiness." 
This  said,  the  Furies  and  the  light 
In  th'  instant  vanish'd  out  of  sight, 
And  left  him  in  the  dark  alone. 
With  stinks  of  brimstone  and  his  own. 

The  queen  of  Night,  whose  large  command 
Rules  all  the  sea,  and  half  the  land, 
And  over  moist  wad  crazy  brains. 
In  high  spring-tides,  at  midnight  reigns. 
Was  now  declining  to  the  west, 
To  go  to  bed  and  take  her  rest. 
When  Hudibras,  whose  stubborn  blows 
Deny'd  bis  bones  that  soft  repose. 
Lay  still,  expecting  worse  and  more,  ^ 
Stretch'd  out  at  length  upon  the  fioor ; 
And,  though  he  shut  his  eyes  as  fost 
As  if  he  'ad  been  to  sleep  his  last. 
Saw  all  the  shapes  that  fear  or  wizards 
Do  make  the  Devil  wear  for  vizards  i 
And,  pricking  up  his  ears,  to  hark 
If  he  could  hqar,  too,  in  the  daik. 
Was  first  invaded  with  a  groan. 
And  after  in  a  feeble  tone. 
These  trembling  words :  '*  Unhappy  wretch ! 
What  hast  thou  gotten  by  this  fetch,  ^ 

Or  all  thy  tricks,  in  this  new  trade. 
Thy  holy  brotherhood  o'  th'  blade  ? 
By  sauntering  still  on  some  adventure. 
And  growing  to  thy  horse  a  Centaur  ? 
To  stuff  thy  skin  with  swelling  knobs 
Of  cruel  and  hard-wooded  drubs  ? 
For  still  thou  'ast  had  the  worst  on  t  yet^ 
As  wdl  in^cooqaeii  at  deSeal^ 
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Night  u  the  sabbmth  of  maukind, 
To  rest  the  body  and  the  mind. 
Which  now  thou  art  deay*d  to  keep. 
And  cure  thy  laboured  corpse  with  slcqv'* 

The  knight,  who  heard  the  words  explained 
As  meant  to  him  this  reprimand, 
BecauM  the  character  did  hit 
Point-blank  upon  his  case  so  fit. 
Believed  it  was  some  drolling  sprite 
That  staid  upon  the  guard  that  night. 
And  one  of  those  he  'ad  seen,  and  felt 
The  drubs  he  had  so  freely  dealt ; 
When,  after  a  short  pause  and  gproan, 
The  doleful  spirit  thus  went  on ; 

"  This  'tis  t*  engage  with  dogs  and  bears 
Pell-mell  together  by  the  ears, 
And,  after  painful  bangs  and  knocks. 
To  lie  in  limbo  in  the  stocks. 
And  from  the  pinnacle  of  glory 
Fall  headlong  into  purgatory:" 

Thought  he,  <*  This  Devil  *s  full  of  malice, 
That  on  my  late  disasters  rallies." 
"  Condemned  to  whipping,  but  declined  it. 
By  being  more  heroic-minded ; 
And  at  a  riding  handled  worse. 
With  treats  more  slovenly  and  coarse ; 
Engag'd  with  fiends  in  stubborn  wars. 
And  hot  disputes  with  conjurers ; 
And,  when  thou  'adst  bravely  won  the  day, 
Wast  iaiu  to  steal  thyself  away." 

"  I  see,"  thought  he,  "  this  sliamcless  elf 
Would  fain  steal  me,  too,  from  myself. 
That  impudently  dares  to  own 
What  I  have  sufTer'd  for  and  done.'* 
"  And  now,  but  venturing  to  betray. 
Hast  met  with  vengeance  the  same  way." 

Thought  he,  "  How  does  the  Devil  know 
What 't  was  that  1  designed  to  do  ? 
His  office  of  intelligence. 
His  oracles,  are  ceasM  long  since ; 
And  he  knows  nothing  of  the  saints. 
But  what  some  treacherous  spy  acquaints. 
This  is  some  pettifogghig  fiend. 
Some  under  door-keeper's  friend's  friend. 
That  undertakes  to  understand, 
And  juggles  at  the  second  hand. 
And  now  would  pass  for  spirit  Po, 
And  all  men's  dark  concerns  foreknow. 
I  think  I  need  not  fiear  him  for  't ; 
These  rallying  Devils  do  no  hurt" 
With  that  he  rous'd  his  drooping  heart. 
And  hastily  cry'd  out,  "  What  art  ?"— 
"  A  wretch,"  quoth  he,  "  whom  want  of  grace 
Has  brought  to  this  unhappy  place." 

"  I  do  believe  thee,"  quoth  the  knight ; 
"  Thus  far  1  'm  sure  thou  'rt  in  the  right : 
And  know  what  'ti^  that  troubles  thee. 
Better  than  thou  hast  guess'd  of  me. 
Thou  art  some  paltry,  blackguard  sprite, 
Condemn'd  to  drudgery  in  the  night ; 
Thou  hast  no  work  to  do  in  th'  house, 
Nor  halfpenny  to  drop  in  shoes ; 
Without  the  raising  of  which  sum 
You  dare  not  be  so  troublesome 
I'o  pinch  the  slatterns  black  and  blue, 
For  leaving  you  their  work  to  da 
This  is  your  business,  good  Pug-Robin, 
And  your  diversion  dull  dry-b(^bing, 
T'  entice  fanatics  in  the  dirt. 
And  wash  them  clean  in  ditches  for 't  f 


Of  which  conceit  you  are  so  proud. 
At  every  jest  you  laugrb  aloud, 
As  now  you  would  have  done  by  me. 
But  that  I  barr»d  your  raillery." 

"  Sir,"  quoth  the  voice,  "  ye  *p8  no  such  soph^ 
As  you  would  have  the  world  judge  of  ye. 
If  you  design  to  weigh  our  talents 
r  th'  standard  of  your  own  false  balance. 
Or  think  it  possible  to  know 
Us  ghosts,  as  well  as  we  do  3ron  ; 
We,  who  have  been  the  everlasting 
Companions  of  your  drubs  and  basting. 
And  never  left  you  in  contest 
With  male  or  female,  man  or  beast ; 
But  prov'd  as  true  t'  ye,  and  entire. 
In  all  adventures,  as  your  squire.*' 

Quoth  he,  «*  That  may  be  said  as  true 
By  th'  idlest  pug  of  all  your  crew : 
For  none  could  have  betray'd  us  worse 
Than  those  allies  of  ours  and  ywxn. 
But  I  have  sent  him  for  a  token 
To  your  low-country  Hogen-Mogen, 
To  whose  infernal  shores  I  hope 
He  '11  swing  like  skippers  in  a  rope : 
And,  if  ye  'ave  been  more  just  to  me 
(As  I  am  apt  to  think)  than  he, 
t  am  afraid  it  is  as  true. 
What  th'  ill-afiected  say  of  you— 
Ye  'ave  'spous'd  the  covenant  and  cause. 
By  holding  up  your  cloven  paws." 

"  Sir,"  quoth  the  voice,  "  'tis  true,  I  grant. 
We  made,  and  took,  the  covenant; 
But  that  no  more  concerns  the  cause. 
Than  other  pcijuries  do  the  laws. 
Which,  when  they  're  prov'd  in  open  court, 
Wear  wooden  peccadillo's  for  't : 
And  that 's  the  reason  covenanters 
Hold  up  their  hands,  like  rogues  at  bars." 

"  I  see,"  quoth  Hudibras,  "  from  whence 
These  scandals  of  the  saints  commence. 
That  are  but  natural  efiects 
Of  Satan's  malice,  and  his  sects', 
Tliose  spider-saints,  that  hang  by  threads 
Spun  out  o*  th'  entrails  of  their  heads." 

"  Sir,"  quoth  the  voice,  "  that  may  as  true 
And  properly  be  said  of  you. 
Whose  talents  may  compare  with  either, 
Or  both  the  other  put  to^rether : 
For  all  the  independents  do. 
Is  only  what  you  fbrc'd  them  to ; 
You,  who  are  not  content  alone 
With  tricks  to  put  the  Devil  down. 
But  must  have  armies  rais'd  to  back 
The  gospel-work  you  undeitake : 
As  if  artillery  and  edge-tools. 
Were  th'  only  engines  to  save  souls : 
While  he,  poor  Devil,  has  no  power 
By  force  to  run  down  and  devoua; 
Has  ne'er  a  classis,  cannot  sentence 
To  stools,  or  poundage  of  repentance ; 
Is  ty'd  up  only  to  design 
T*  entice,  and  tempt,  and  undermine : 
In  which  you  all  his  arts  outdo. 
And  prove  yourselves  his  betters  too. 
Hence  'tis  possessions  do  less  evil 
Than  mere  temptations  of  the  Devil, 
Which  all  the  horrid'st  actions  done 
Are  charged  in  courts  of  law  upon  ; 
Because,  unless  they  help  the  elf. 
He  can  do  little  of  himself^ 
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[ore,  where  be  's  best  poflsest^ 

a^inst  his  interest ; 

looe,  but  those  who  *ave  priests 

m  out,  and  exorcists, 

irith  spiritual  provision^ 

Lzines  of  ammunition ; 

les,  relics,  crudfisces, 

lures,  rosaries,  and  pixes; 

of  woriui^  our  salvation 

nechanic  operation : 

water,  like  a  sluice, 
w  all  avenues: 
,  who  're  utterly  unarm'd, 
his  entrance  if  he  stonn'dy 
offers  to  surprise, 
his  falsest  enemies  $ 
itent  to  be  their  drudge, 
eir  errands  glad  to  trudge : 

are  all  your  forfeitures 
in  safe  hands,  but  ours  ? 
>ut  gaoled  of  the  holes 
eons  where  you  clap  up  souls; 
T-keepers,  turn  the  keys, 
ittimus  anathemas, 

•  boggle  to  restore 
bers  you  deliver  o'er, 
land,  with  ^rer  justice, 
four  covenanting  trustees ; 

•  punish  them  the  worse, 
iiem  in  the  secular  powers, 
their  souls,  as  some  demise 

estate  in  mortgage  twice : 
a  legal  utlegation 

your  excommunication, 

1  groat  unpaid  that 's  due, 

HI  soul  and  body  too.'* 

it  he,  "  Tis  no  mean  part  of  civil 

dence  to  cajole  the  Devil, 

0  handle  him  too  rough, 
'as  us  in  his  cloven  hoof. — 
true,*'  quoth  he,  "  that  intercouiBe 
d  between  your  frionds  and  ours, 
jrou  trust  us,  in  our  way, 

^ur  members,  and  to  lay» 

you  others  of  our  own, 

d  to  hang  thejnselves,  or  drown, 

,ed  with  our  oratory, 

lown  headlong  many  a  story ; 

1  ali  means  to  propagate 
bty  interests  of  state, 

our  spiritual  gifb  to  further 
at  designs  of  rage  and  murther : 
;  saints  are  nam'd  from  blood, 
'ave  made  that  title  good; 
were  but  in  our  power. 
Id  mjt  scruple  to  do  more, 
)e  half  a  soul  behind 
senters  of  mankind." 
it,"  quoth  the  voice,  *'  and,  as  I  scorn 
grateful,  in  return 
we  kind  good  offices, 
you  out  of  this  distress, 
'ou  down  in  safety,  where 
me  to  tell  you  here, 
crows,  and  the  mom  grows  on, 
(  decreed  I  must  be  gone ; 
leave  you  here  till  day, 
id  it  hard  to  get  away." 
t  the  spirit  grop'd  about 
r  enchanted  hero  out, 


And  try'd  with  haste  to  lift  him  up, 

But  found  his  forlorn  hope,  his  crup. 

Unserviceable  with  kicks  and  blows, 

Receiv'd  from  harden'd-hearted  foes. 

He  thought  to  drag  him  by  the  heels, 

Like  Gresham-carts,  with  legs  for  wheels ; 

But  Fear,  that  soonest  cores  those  sores. 

In  danger  of  relapse  to  worse. 

Came  in  t'  assist  him  with  its  aid. 

And  up  his  sinking  vessel  weighed. 

No  sooner  was  he  fit  to  trudge. 

But  both  made  ready  to  dislodge ; 

The  spirit  hors'd  him,  like  a  sack, 

Upon  the  vehicle  his  back, 

And  bore  him  headlong  into  th'  hall. 

With  some  few  rubs  against  the  wall ; 

Where,  finding  out  the  postern  locked. 

And  th*  avenues  as  strongly  block'd, 

H*  attack*d  the  window,  storm'd  the  glass. 

And  in  a  moment  gain*d  the  pass ; 

Through  which  he  dragg'd  the  wonted  soldier^ 

Fore-quarters  out  by  th'  head  and  shoulders. 

And  cautiously  began  to  scoot 

To  find  their  feHow  cattle  out ; 

Nor  was  it  half  a  minute's  quest. 

Ere  he  retriev*d  the  champion's  beast, 

Ty'd  to  a  pale,  instead  of  rack. 

But  ne'er  a  saddle  on  his  back. 

Nor  pistob  at  the  saddle-bow, 

Convey'd  away,  the  Lord  knows  how. 

He  thought  it  was  no  time  to  stay, 

And  let  the  night  too  steal  away; 

But,  in  a  trice,  advanced  the  knight 

Upon  the  bare  ridge,  bolt  upright, 

And,  groping  out  fbr  Ralpho's  jade. 

He  found  the  saddle,  too,  was  stray'd. 

And  in  the  place  a  lump  of  soap. 

On  which  he  speedily  leap'd  up; 

And,  turning  to  the  gate  Uie  rein. 

He  kick'd  and  cudgel'd  on  amain ; 

While  Hudibras,  with  equal  haste. 

On  both  sides  laid  about  as  fast. 

And  spurr'd,  as  jockies  use,  to  break. 

Or  padders  to  secure,  a  neck : 

Where  let  us  leave  them  for  a  time, 

And  to  their  churches  turp  our  rhyme ; 

To  hold  forth  their  declining  state, 

Which  now  come  near  an  even  rate. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  samts  engage  in  fierce  contests 
About  their  carnal  interests. 
To  share  their  sacrilegious  preys, 
According  to  their  rates  of  grace: 
Their  various  frenzies  to  reform, 
When  Cromwell  left  them  in  a  storm ; 
Till,  in  th'  effige  of  rumps,  the  rabble 
Bum  all  their  grandees  of  the  cabal. 


The  learned  write,  an  insect  breeze 
Is  but  a  mongrel  prince  of  bees. 
That  fUb  before  a  storm  ofEi  cow v 
Aii4  stings  the  fpunden  ^  VuaVow, 
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From  whose  comipted  flesh  that  breed 
Of  vermin  did  at  first  proceed : 
So,  ere  the  storm  of  war  broke  out, 
lleligion  8i>awn*d  a  various  rout 
Of  petulant  capricious  sects, 
The  maggots  oiP  corrupted  texts, 
That  first  run  all  religiqD  down. 
And  after  every  swarm  its  own : 
For  as  the  Persian  magi  once 
Upon  their  mothers  got  their  sons, 
That  were  incapable  t'  enjoy 
That  empire  any  other  way. 
So  Presbyter  begot  the  other 
Upon  the  Good  Old  Cause,  his  mother, 
Then  bore  them,  like  the  Devil*s  dam, 
Whose  son  and  husband  are  the  same ; 
And  yet  no  natural  tie  of  blood, 
Nor  interest  for  the  common  good, 
Could,  when  their  profits  tnterfer'H, 
Get  quarter  for  each  other^s  beard : 
For  when  they  thriv'd  tiiey  never  fadgM, 
But  only  by  the  ears  engagM ; 
Like  dogs  that  snarl  about  a  bone. 
And  play  together  when  they  've  none ; 
As  by  their  truest  characters, 
Their  constant  actions,  plainly  appears. 
Rebellion  now  began,  for  lack 
Of  zeal  and  plunder,  to  grow  slack ; 
The  cause  and  covenant  to  lessen. 
And  Providence  to  be  out  of  season: 
For  now  there  was  no  more  to  purohase 
O*  th'  king's  revenue,  and  the  cliurch*s, 
But  all  divided,  shared,  and  gone. 
That  us'd  to  urge  the  brethren  on ; 
Which  foroM  the  stubbom*8t  for  the  cause. 
To  cross  the  cudgels  to  the  laws, 
That  what  by  breaking  them  they  'ad  gained,  ^ 
By  their  support  migl^  be  maintain'd ; 
like  thieves,  that  in  a  hemp-plot  ie, 
Secur'd  against  the  Hue-and-cry; 
For  Presbyter  and  Independent 
Were  now  turned  plamt^and  defendant; 
Laid  out  their  apostolic  ftmctimis 
On  carnal  orders  and  injunctions; 
And  all  their  precious  gifts  and  graces 
On  outlawries  and  Scire  fad€u ; 
At  Michael's  term  had  many  trial, 
Worse  than  the  Dragr«i  and  SL  Michad, 
Where  thousands  fell,  in  shape  of  fees. 
Into  the  bottomless  abyss. 
For  when,  like  brethren,  and  like  friends, 
They  came  to  share  their  dividends. 
And  every  partner  to  possess 
His  church  and  state  joint-purchases. 
In  which  the  ablest  saint,  aiid  best. 
Way  namM  in  trust  by  all  the  rest . 
To  pay  their  money,  and,  instead 
Of  every  brother,  pass  the  deed. 
He  straight  converted  all  his  gifts 
To  pious  frauds  and  holy  shifts. 
And  settled  all  the  other  shares 
Upon  his  outward  man  and  's  heirs ;       "^ 
Held  all  they  claim'd  as  forfeit  lands 
Delivered  up  into  his  hands. 
And  pass*d  upon  his  conscience 
By  pre-entail  of  Providence ; 
Impeached  the  rest  for  reprobates, 
That  had  no  titles  to  estates, 
Bui^  by  their  spiritual  attaints, 
Degnded  from  the  right  of  saints. 


This  being  reveal'd,  they  now  begtin 
With  law  and  conscience  to  firfl  on. 
And  laid  about  as  hot  and  brain-aick 
As  th*  Utter  barrister  of  Swanswick '  ; 
Engag'd  with  money-bags,  as  bold 
As  men  with  sand-bags  did  of  old, 
That  brought  the  lawyers  in  more  feat 
Than  all  unsanctify'd  trustees; 
Till  he  who  had  no  more  to  show 
r  til 'case,  receiv'd  the  overthrow; 
Or,  both  sides  having  had  the  worst. 
They  parted  as  they  met  at  first 
Poor  presbyter  was  now  reduc'd. 
Secluded,  and  cashier'd,  and  chous*d  ! 
Tum'd  out,  and  excommunicate 
From  all  affairs  of  church  and  state, 
ReformM  to  a  rcformado  saint. 
And  glad  to  turn  itinerant. 
To  stroll  and  teach  from  town  to  town. 
And  those  he  had  taught  up  teach  down, 
And  make  those  uses  serve  again 
Against  the  new-enltghteuM  men. 
As  fit  as  when  at  first  they  were 
Re%'eal*d  against  the  cavalier ; 
Damn  anabaptist  and  fiunatic 
As  pat  as  popish  and  prelatic ; 
And  with  as  little  variation. 
To  serve  for  any  sect  i*  th'  nation.  • 
The  Good  Old  Cause,  which  some  beliefo 
lb  be  the  Devil  that  tempted  Eve 
With  knowledge,  and  does  still  invite 
The  world  to  mischief  with  new  light. 
Had  store  of  money  in  her  purse, 
When  he  took  her  for  better  or  worse : 
But  now  was  grown  deform'd  and  poor. 
And  fit  to  be  tum'd  out  of  door. 

Tlie  independents  (whose  first  station 
Was  in  the  rear  of  reformation, 
A  mongrel  kiud  of  church-dragoons. 
That  serv'd  for  horse  and  foot  at  once, 
And  in  the  saddle  of  one  steed 
The  Saracen  and  Christian  rid, 
Were  free  of  every  spiritual  order, 
To  preach,  and  fiprht,  and  pray,  and  murder) 
No  sooner  got  the  start,  to  lurch 
Both  disciplines,  of  war  and  church. 
And  providence  enough  to  run 
The  chief  commanders  of  them  down. 
But  carryM  on  the  war  against 
The  common  enemy  o'  th'  saints, 
And  in  a  while  prevail'd  so  far. 
To  win  of  them  the  game  of  war. 
And  be  at  liberty  once  more 
T  attack  themselves  as  they  'ad  before. 

For  now  there  was  no  foe  in  arms 
T*  unite  their  factions  with  alarms. 
But  all  reduc'd  and  overcome. 
Except  their  worst  themselves  at  home, 
Who  'ad  compassed  all  they  pray'd,  and  swore. 
And  fought,  and  preached,  and  plundered  for, 
Subdued  the  nation,  church,  and  state, 
And  all  things  but  their  laws  and  hate ; 
'  But  when  they  came  to  treat  and  transact. 
And  share  the  spoil  of  all  they  *ad  ransackt. 
To  botch  up  what  they  'ad  torn  and  rent. 
Religion  and  the  government. 
They  met  no  sooner,  but  prepared 
To  pull  down  all  the  war  had  spared ; 


\ 


*  VJ.  "Prjwnit,  a  voliuninous  writer. 
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othing,  but  t*  abolish, 
tirpate,  and  demolish : 
and  fools  being  near  of  kin, 
oors  are  t*  a  sooterkin, 
s  join'd  to  do  their  best 
le  public  interest, 
I  only  in  consults, 
me  another's  bolts; 
the  Babylonian  IsiMurers, 
dialects  of  jabberers, 
both  ends  dTthe  saw, 
rn  government  and  lav. 
cheats  that  play  one  game, 
>feated  of  their  aim, 
10  play  a  game  of  state, 
avil  in  delate, 
lere  's  nothing  lost  nor  von, 
business  is  undone ; 
the  longer  tis  in  doing, 
le  surer  way  to  ruin, 
en  the  rojralists  perceiT'd* 
eir  faith  as  firmly  cleav'd, 
the  right  they  had  paid  down 
or,  the  church  and  crown) 
eonstanter,  and  sided 
the  more  their  foes  divided ; 
outnumbered,  overthrown, 
fate  of  war  run  down, 
never  was  defeated, 
leir  oaths  and  faith  retreated ; 
is  still  the  same, 
win  or  lose  the  game ; 
i  dial  to  the  Sun, 
;  be  not  shin'd  upon, 
hese  brethren  in  evil, 
rsaries,  and  the  Devil, 
!  more  to  show  them  play, 
at  least,  to  have  a  day, 
d  in  parades  of  woods, 
uented  solitudes ; 
t  midnight  in  outhouses, 
new-rising  rendezvouses, 
I  pertinacy  unmatch'd, 
;niit8  of  danger  watched, 
ras  one  blow  diverted, 
tiler  party  started ! 
*fature,  too,  in  haste 
out  supplies  as  fast, 
time  had  tum'd  destruction 
k)  numerous  production ; 
:ho6e  were  overcome, 
;  others  in  their  room, 
he  Christian  faith,  increast 
the  more  they  were  supprest ; 
her  chains,  nor  transportation, 
1,  sale,  or  confiscation, 
desperate  events 
jy'd  experiments, 
(,  could  terrify,  nor  mangling, 
r  loyalty  and  dangling, 
(with  all  his  bones)  aJfrigbt 
iring  to  maintain  the  right, 
ig  life  and  fortune  down 
»gether,  for  the  crown ; 
le  title  of  their  cause 
bure,  like  claims  in  laws ; 
no  prosperous  usurpation 
ttle  on  the  nation  ; 


I  Until,  in  spite  offeree  and  treason. 
They  put  their  lojralty  in  poasessioii; 
And,  by  their  constancy  and  faith, 
Destroy'd  the  mighty  men  of  Gath. 

Toss'd  in  a  furious  hurricane. 
Did  Oliver  give  up  his  reign. 
And  was  believ'd,  as  well  by  saints 
As  mortal  men  and  miscreants. 
To  founder  in  the  Stygian  ferry, 
ITntil  he  was  retrieved  by  Stcrry ; 
Who,  in  a  fiilse  erroneous  dream, 
Mistook  the  New  Jerusalem 
Profanely  for  th'  apocrjrphal 
False  Heaven  at  the  end  o'  th'  hall ; 
Whither  it  was  decreed  by  Fate 
His  precious  relics  to  translate : 
So  Romulus  was  seen  before 
By  as  orthodox  a  senator. 
From  whose  divine  illumination 
He  stole  the  pagan  revelatioiL 

Next  him  his  son  and  heir  apparent 
Succeeded,  though  a  lame  vicegerent, 
Who  first  laid  by  the  parliament. 
The  only  crutch  on  which  he  leaint. 
And  then  sunk  underneath  the  state. 
That  rode  him  above  iMMTseman's  weight. 

And  now  the  saints  began  their  reign, 
For  which  they  'ad  yeam'd  so  long  in  vain» 
And  felt  such  bowel  hankerings. 
To  see  an  empire  all  of  kings, 
Deliver'd  from  th*  Egsrptian  awe 
Of  justice,  government,  and  law. 
And  free  t'  erect  what  spiritual  cantons 
Should  be  reveal'd  or  gospel  Hans-towns, 
To  edify  upon  the  ruins  * 
Of  John  of  Leyden's  old  outgoings. 
Who,  for  a  weathercock  hung  up  . 
Upon  their  mother-church's  top. 
Was  made  a  type  by  Providence, 
Of  all  their  rev^lations  since. 
And  now  fulfilled  by  his  successors. 
Who  equally  mistook  their  measures : 
For,  when  they  came  to  shape  the  model. 
Not  one  could  fit  another's  noddle; 
But  found  their  light  and  p^fts  more  wide 
From  fadging,  than  th'  unsanctifjr'd ; 
^Vbile  every  individual  brother 
Strode  hand  to  fist  again.^  another. 
And  still  the  maddest,  and  most  crackt. 
Were  found  the  busiest  to  transact; 
For,  though  most  hands  dispatch  apace 
And  make  light  work,  (the  proverb  says) 
,Yet  many  different  intellects 
Are  found  t'  have  contrary  effects ; 
And  many  heads  t'  obstruct  intrigues. 
As  slowest  insects  have  most  legs. 

Some  were  for  setting  up  a  king, 
But  all  the  rest  for  no  such  thing, 
Unless  king  Jesus:  others  tampered 
For  Fleetwood,  Desboroagh  and  Lambert : 
Some  for  the  rump ;  and  some,  more  crafty. 
For  agitators,  and  the  safety : 
Some  for  the  gospel,  and  massacres 
Of  spiritual  affidavit-makers, 
rhat  swOTC  to  any  human  regence 
Oaths  of  suprem'cy  and  allegiance ; 
Yea,  though  the  ablest  swearing  saint, 
rhat  vouched  the  bulls  o'  th*  covenant  i 
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Others  for  pulling  dofwn  th'  high  pUoes 

Of  syixxis  and  provincial  classes. 

That  os'd  to  make  such  hostile  inroads 

Upon  the  samts,  like  hloody  Nimrods : 

Some  for  ful6iHng  prophecies. 

And  th*  extirpation  of  th'  excise ;  ' 

And  some  against  th'  Eg3rptian  bondage 

Of  holy-days,  and  paying  poundage: 

Some  for  the  cutting  down  of  groves, 

And  rectifying  bakers'  loaves ; 

And  some  for  finding  out  expedients 

Against  the  slavery  of  obedience : 

Some  were  for  gospel  ministers. 

And  some  for  red-coat  seculars, 

As  men  most  fit  t*  hold  forth  the  word, 

And  wield  the  one  and  th\ other  sword  : 

Some  were  for  carrying  on  the  work 

Against  the  pope,  and  some  the  I'urk : 

Some  for  engaging  to  suppress 

The  camisado  of  surplices. 

That  gifts  and  dispensations  hindered, 

And  tum'd  to  th'  outward  man  the  inWard; 

More  proper  for  the  cloudy  night  * 

Of  popery  than  gospel  light : 

Others  were  for  abolishing 

That  tool  of  matrimony,  a  ring. 

With  which  th'  unsanctify'd  bridegroom 

Is  marry'd  only  to  a  thumb ; 

(As  wise  as  ringing  of  a  pig. 

That  us*d  to  break  up  ground,  and  dig) 

The  bride  to  ncjthing  but  her  will, 

That  nulls  her  after-marriage  still : 

Some  were  for  th'  utt^  extirpation 

Of  linsev-wQolsev  in  the  nation : 

And  some  against  all  idolizing 

The  cross  in  shop-books,  or  baptizing : 

Others,  to  make  all  things  recant 

The  Christian  or  surname  of  Saint, 

And  force  all  churches,  streets,  and  towns, 

The  holy  title  to  renounce : 

Some  'gainst  a  third  estate  of  souls. 

And  bringing  down  the  price  of  coals : 

Some  for  abolishing  black- pudding. 

And  eating  nothing  with  the  blood  in ; 

To  abrogate  them  roots  and  branches; 

While  others  were  for  eating  haunches 

Of  warriors,  and,  now  and  then. 

The  flesh  of  kings  and  mighty  men: 

And  some  for  breakiug  of  their  bones 

With  rods  of  iron,  by  secret  ones; 

For  thrashing  mountains,  and  with  spells 

For  hallowing  carriers'  packs  and  bells; 

Things  that  the  legend  never  heard  of, 

But  made  the  wicked  sore  afeard  of. 

The  quacks  of  government  (who  sate 
At  th'  unregarded  helm  of  state, 
And  understood  this  wild  confusion 
Of  fatal  madness  and  delusion 
Must,  sooner  than  a  prodigy, 
Portend  destruction  to  be  nigh) 
Considejr'd  timely  how  t*  withdraw. 
And  save  their  windpipes  from  the  law ; 
For  one  rencounter  at  the  bar 
Was  worse  than  all  they  'ad  'scap'd  in  war; 
And  therefore  met  in  consultation 
To  cant  and  quack  upon  the  nation ; 
Not  for  the  sickly  patient's  sake, 
Nor  what  to  give,  but  what  to  take; 


To  fi^l  the  purses  of  their  fses. 
More  wise  than  fumbling  arteries; 
Prdong  the  snuff  of  life  in  pain. 
And  from  the  grave  recover— Gain. 

'Mong  these  there  was  a  politician  * 
With  more  heads  than  a  beast  in  visioo, 
And  more  intrigues  in  every  one 
Than  all  the  whores  of  Babyloa ; 
So  politic,  as  if  one  eye 
Upon  the  other  were  a  spy, 
That,  to  trepan  the  one  to  think 
The  other  blind,  both  strove  to  blink  | 
And  in  his  dark  pragmatic  way 
As  busy  as  a  child  at  play. 
He  ^ad  seen  three  governments  run  down. 
And  had  a  hand  in  every  one ; 
Was  for  them,  and  agaimt  them  all. 
But  barbarous  when  they  came  to  fcU : 
For,  by  trepanning  th'  old  to  ruin, 
He  made  his  interest  with  the  new  one ; 
Play'd  true  and  faithful,  though  agamst 
His  conscience,  and  was  still  advanc'd: 
For,  by  the  witchcraft  of  rebellion 
Transform^  t'  a  feeble  sUte^^amelion, 
By  giving  aim  from  side  to  side. 
He  never  fail'd  to  save  his  tide. 
But  got  the  start  of  every  state. 
And,  at  a  change,  ne'er  came  too  late; 
Could  turn  his  word,  and  oath,  and  &ith, 
As  many  ways  as  in  a  lath ; 
By  tuniing  wriggle,  like  a  screw, 
Int'  highest  trust,  and  out,  for  new : 
For  when  he  'ad  happily  incurr'd, 
Instead  of  hemp,  to  be  preferr'd, 
And  pass'd  upon  a  government. 
He  play'd  his  trick,  and  out  he  went ; 
But  being  out,  and  out  of  hopes 
To  mount  his  ladder  (more)  of  ropes, 
Would  strive  to  raise  himself  upon 
The  public  ruin,  and  his  own ; 
So  little  did  he  understand 
The  desperate  feats  he  took  in  hand, 
For,  when  he  'ad  got  himself  a  name 
For  frauds  and  tricks,  he  spoiFd  hi?  game ; 
Had  forc'd  his  ne<*k  into  a  noose. 
To  show  his  jj'ay  at  fast  and  loose ; 
And,  when  he  chanc'd  t'  escape,  mistook, 
For  art  and  subtlety,  his  luck. 
So  right  his  judinnent  was  cut  fit. 
And  made  a  tally  to  his  wit 
And  both  together  most  profound 
At  deeds  of  darkness  under  ground ; 
As  th'  earth  is  easiest  undermin'd. 
By  vermin  impotent  and  blind. 

By  all  these  arts,  and  many  more 
He  'ad  practis'd  long  and  much  before. 
Our  state-artificer  foresaw 
Which  way  the  world  began  to  draw: 
For,  as  old  sinners  have  all  points  ^ 
O'  th'  compass  in  their  bones  and  jomts. 
Can  by  their  pangs  and  aches  find 
All  turns  and  changes  of  the  wind, 
And,  better  than  by  Napier's  bones. 
Feel  in  their  own  the  age  of  moons : 


»  This  was  sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  whooo 
plied  with  every  change  hi  those  times. 
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sfamen,  in  a  tkate, 
idr  crimet  {MrogDOfticate, 
leir  consciencei  feel  pain 
rs  before  a  shower  of  rain : 
foie,  wisely  cast  about 
he  ooa]d»  t*  insure  bis  throat, 
T  came,  t*  observe  and  smoke 
irses  other  riskers  took, 
te  utmost  do  his  best   . 
imself,  and  hang  the  rest 
x;h  this  saint  thore  was  another, 
ind  perverse  a  brother, 
dasher  of  small  wares 
s  and  state  afEun; 
f  than  rabbi  Achithq>hel, 
sr  gifted  to  rd>el  i 
he  'ad  taught  his  tribe  to  ^spouse 
c,  aloft  upon  one  house, 
d  to  set  his  own  in  order, 
another,  and  went  further: 
ily  addicted  still 
r  principle,  his  will, 
itsoe'er  it  chanc'd  to  proves 
•  of  argument  could  move, 
nor  cavalcade  of  Ho*bom, 
ider  half  a  grain  less  stubborn; 
any  time  would  hang, 
iportunity  t*  harangue; 
er  on  a  gibbet  dangle, 
8  his  dear  delight,  to  wrangle ; 
his  parts  were  so  accomplisht, 
bt  or  wrong,  he  ne'er  was  nonplust ; 
liis  tongue  ran  on,  the  less 
t  it  bore,  with  greater  ease, 
I  its  everlasting  clack, 
en's  ears  upon  the  rack, 
r  could  a  hint  appear, 
e  started  to  picqueer, 
e  the  stoutest  yield  to  mercy, 
engag'd  in  controversy : 
le  Ibrce  of  carnal  reason, 
atigable  teasing  ; 
ies  of  eternal  babble, 
iour,  more  unanswerable, 
^h  his  topics,  frail  and  weak, 
er  amount  above  a  freak, 
laintain'd  them,  like  his  fiaiults, 
tie  desperat'st  assaults, 
'd  tbetr  feeble  want  of  sense 
Iter  heat  and  confidence ; 
of  Hectors,  when  they  differ, 
t  they  Ve  cudgell'd,  grow  the  stiffer. 
1  his  profit  moderated, 
of  his  heat  abated  ; 
ng  but  his  ioterest 
his  devil  of  contest : 
>  choice,  or  chance,  or  curse, 
e  the  cause  for  better  or  worse, 
his  worldly  goods  and  wit, 
and  body,  worshipped  it : 
he  found  the  sullen  trapes 
with  th'  Devil,  worms,  and  claps, 
in  mare,  in  foal  with  Greeks, 
K>  full  of  jadish  tricks, 
^ueamish  in  her  outward  woman, 
ind  rampant  as  Dol  Common, 
isolv'd,  to  mend  the  matter, 
and  cleave  the  obstinater ; 
the  skittisher  and  looser 
s  appeared,  to  sit  the  closer: 
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For  fools  are  stubborn  in  their  way. 
As  coins  are  hardened  by  tb*  allay; 
And  obstinacy  's  ne*er  so  stiflT, 
As  when  'tis  in  a  wrong  belief 
These  two,  with  others,  being  met. 
And  dose  in  consultation  set. 
After  a  discontented  pause. 
And  not  without  sufficient  cause, 
The  orator  we  nam'd  of  late, 
Less  troubled  with  the  pangs  of  state. 
Than  with  his  own  impatience 
To  give  himself  first  audience. 
After  he  had  a  while  look'd  wise. 
At  last  broke  silence,  and  the  ice. 

Quoth  he,  "  There  *s  nothing  makes  me  doubt 
Our  last  outgoings  brought  about. 
More  than  to  see  the  characters 
Of  real  jealousies  and  fears, 
Not  feign'd,  as  once,  but  sadly  horrid, 
Scor'd  upon  every  member's  forehead ; 
Who,  'cause  the  clouds  are  drawn  together, 
And  threaten  sudden  change  of  weather, 
Feel  pings  and  aches  of  state-turns. 
And  revolutions  in  their  corns ; 
And,  since  our  workings-out  are  crost. 
Throw  up  the  cause  before  *tis  lost 
Was  it  to  run  away  we  meant 
When,  taking  of  the  covenant. 
The  lamest  cripples  of  the  brothers 
Took  oaths  to  rui(  before  all  others. 
But,  in  their  own  sense,  only  swore 
To  strive  to  run  away  before, 
And  now  would  prove,  that  words  and  oath 
Engage  us  to  renounce  them  both  ? 
Tis  true  the  cause  is  in  the  lurch, 
Between  a  right  and  mongrel-church, 
The  presbyter  and  indepeodent. 
That  stickle  which  shall  make  an  end  on  X; 
As  'twas  made  out  to  us  the  last 
Expedient, — (I  mean  Margaret's  fiist) 
When  Providence  had  been  subom'd 
What  answer  was  to  be  retum'd : 
Else  why  should  tumults  fnght  us  now. 
We  have  so  many  times  gone  through, 
And  understand  as  well  to  tame. 
As,  when  they  serve  our  turns,  t'  inflame  } 
Have  prov'd  how  inconsiderable 
Are  all  engagements  of  the  rabble ; 
Whose  frenzies  must  be  reconcil'd 
With  drums  and  rattles,  like  a  child. 
But  never  prov'd  so  prosperous, 
As  when  they  were  led  on  by  us ; 
For  all  our  scouring  of  rdigion 
Began  with  tumults  and  sedition ; 
When  hurricanes  of  fierce  commotion 
Became  strong  motives  to  devotion ; 
(As  carnal  seamen,  in  a  storm. 
Turn  pious  converts,  and  reform) 
When  rusty  weapons,  with  cbalk'd  edges, 
Maintain'd  our  feeble  privileges, 
And  brown-bills,  levy'd  in  the  city. 
Made  bills  to  pass  the  grand  committee; 
When  Zeal,  with  aged  clubs  and  gleaves. 
Gave  chase  to  rochets  and  white  sleeves. 
And  made  the  church,  and  state,  and  laws, 
Submit  t'  old  iron,  and  the  cause. 
And  as  we  thriv'd  by  tumults  then. 
So  might  we  better  now  again. 
If  we  knew  how,  as  then  we  did, 
To  use  them  righUy  in  out  n»ftA-. 
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Tamults,  by  which  the  mutinous 

Betray  themselves  instead  of  us; 

The  hollow-hearted,  disaffected, 

And  close  malignant  are  detected ; 
Who  lay  their  lives  and  fortunes  down, 
For  pledfifes  to  secure  our  own  ; 
And  freely  sacrifice  their  ears 
T*  appease  our  jealousies  and  fears  t 
And  yet  for  all  these  providences 
W  are  offer'd,  if  we  had  our  senses. 
We  idly  sit,  like  stu])id  blockheads. 
Our  hands  committed  to  our  pockets, 
And  nothing  but  our  tongues  at  large. 
To  get  the  wretches  a  dischaTge: 
like  men  condemned  to  thunderbolts, 
Who,  ere  the  blow,  become  mere  dolts ; 
Or  fbols  besotted  with  their  crimes, 
That  know  not  how  to  shift  betimes. 
That  neither  have  the  hearts  to  stay, 
Nor  wit  enough  to  run  away; 
Who,  if  we  could  resolve  on  either. 
Might  stand  or  fa|l  at  least  together; 

*  No  mean  nor  trivial  solaces 
To  partners  in  extreme  distress ; 
Who  use  to  lessen  thehr  despairs 
By  parting  them  int*  equal  shares  ; 
As  if,  the  more  they  were  to  bear. 
They  felt  the  weight  the  easier ; 
And  every  one  the  gentler  hung. 
The  more  he  took  his  turn  among. 
But  'tis  not  come  to  that,  as  yet. 
If  we  had  courage  left,  or  wit. 
Who,  when  our  fate  can  be  no  worse. 
Are  fitted  for  the  bravest  coarse, 
Have  time  to  rally,  and  prepare 
Our  last  and  best  defence.  Despair: 
Despair,  by  which  the  gallant'st  feats 
Have  been  achieved  in  greatest  straits. 
And  horrid'st  dangers  safely  wav*d. 
By  being  courageously  outbrav'd ; 
Am  wounds  by  wider  wounds  are  heal'd, 
And  poisons  by  themselves  expell*d : 
And  so  they  might  be  now  again. 
If  we  were,  what  we  should  be,  men ; 
And  not  so  dully  desperate. 
To  side  against  ourselves  with  Fate: 
As  criminals,  condemned  to  suffer. 
Are  blinded  first,  and  then  tum*d  over. 
This  comes  of  breaking  covenants, 
And  setting  up  exauns  of  samts. 
That  fine,  like  aldermen,  for  grace, 

'  To  be  excusM  the  efficace : 
For  spiritual  men  are  too  transcendent, 
That  mount  their  banks  for  independent. 
To  hang,  like  Mahomet,  in  the  air. 
Or  St  Ignatius,  at  his  prayer. 
By  pure  geometry,  and  hate 
Dependence  upon  church  or  state : 
Disdain  Uie  pedantry  o*  th'  letter. 
And,  since  obedience  is  better 
(The  Scripture  says)  than  sacrifice. 
Presume  the  less  on  H  will  saffice; 
And  scorn  to  have  the  moderat'st  stints 
Prescribed  their  peremptory  hints, 
Or  any  opinion,  tnie  or  false. 
Declared  as  such,  in  doctrinals ; 
But  left  at  large  to  make  their  best  on. 
Without  being  callM  t'  account  or  question: 
Interpret  al)  the  spleen  reveals. 

As  Whittington  explsda'd  tht  bells ; 


And  bid  themselves  tnm  back  tgani'. 
Lord  mayors  of  New  Jerusalem; 
But  look  so  big  and  ovei^grown. 
They  scorn  their  edifiers  to  own, 
Who  taught  them  all  their  sprinklmg 
Their  tones,  and  sanctifyM  expresMcns; 
Bestow'd  their  gifts  upon  a  sahnt. 
Like  charity,  on  those  that  want ; 
And  leam'd  th'  apocryphal  bigots 
T*  inspire  themselves  with  sbort>haiid  notes; 
For  which  they  scorn  and  bate  them  worse. 
Than  dogs  and  cats  do  sow-geldeis : 
For  who  first  bred  them  up  to  pray. 
And  teach  the  house  of  commons'  way  ? 
Where  had  they  all  their  gifted  phrases 
But  firom  our  Odamies  and  Cases  ? 
Without  whose  sprinkling  and  sowing. 
Who  e'er  had  heard  of  Nye  or  Owen  ? 
llieir  dispensations  had  been  stifled. 
But  for  our  Adoniram  Byfield ; 
And,  had  they  not  begun  the  war. 
They  'ad  ne'er  been  sainted  as  they  are: 
For  saints  in  peace  degenerate. 
And  dwindle  down  to  reprobate ; 
Their  zeal  corrupts,  like  standing  water. 
In  th*  intervals  of  war  and  slaughter; 
'  Abates  the  sharpness  of  its  edge. 
Without  the  power  of  sacrilege : 
And  though  they  *ve  tricks  to  cast  their  siiF, 
As  easy  as  serpents  do  their  skins. 
That  in  a  while  grow  out  again. 
In  peace  they  turn  mere  carnal  men. 
And,  from  the  most  refln'd  of  saints. 
As  naturally  grow  miscreants. 
As  barnacles  turn  soland  geese 
In  th'  islands  of  th*  Orcades. 
Their  dispensation  's  but  a  ticket 
For  their  conforming  to  the  wicked. 
With  whom  the  greatest  difierencc 
Lies  more  in  words  and  show,  than  sense : 
For  as  the  pope,  that  keeps  tbe  gate  . 
Of  Heaven,  wears  three  crowns  cf  state. 
So  he  that  keeps  the  gate  of  Hell, 
Proud  Cerberus,  wears  three  heads  as  well ; 
And,  if  the  worid  has  any  troth. 
Some  have  been  canoniz'd  in  both. 
But  that  which  does  them  greatest  harm. 
Their  spiritual  gizzards  are  too  warm. 
Which  puts  the  overheated  sots 
In  fever  still,  like  other  goats; 
For  though  the  whore  bends  heretics 
With  flames  of  fire,  like  crooked  sticks. 
Our  schismatics  so  vastiy  differ, 
Th'  hotter  they  're  they  grow  the  stiffnr; 
Still  setting  oflt  their  spiritual  goods 
With  fierce  and  pertinacious  feuds  ; 
For  Zeal's  a  dreadful  termagant. 
That  teaches  saints  to  tear  and  rant; 
And  independents  to  profess 
The  doctrine  of  dependences ; 
Turns  me^k,  and  secret,  sneaking  onei^ 
To  Rawheads  fierce  and  Bloodybones: 
And,  not  content  with  endless  quarrels 
Against  the  wicked  and  their  morally 
The  Gibellines,  for  want  of  Guelfis 
Divert  their  rage  upon  themselves. 
For,  now  the  war  is  not  between 
The  brethren  and  the  men  of  shs. 
But  saint  and  saint,  to  spill  the  blood 
i  Ol  OUR  asBOUiier^  brotheiiiood. 
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leither  tide  can  lay  pretence 
7  of  conscieiioe, 
mu  fufieriDg  for  the  cause, 
one  groat's-worth  of  applause  $ 
agh  eodur'd  with  resolutioo, 
i'er  amoiint  to  persecotion. 
9cious  saintSt  and  secret  ones, 
le  another's  outward  bones, 
the  flesh  of  brethren, 
vf  kings  and  mighty  men  ? 
ends  agree  among  themselves, 
;y  be  found  the  greater  elves  ? 
ell 's  at  union  with  the  Dragon, 
il-Peor  friends  with  Dagon; 
ivage  bears  agree  with  bears, 
rret  ones  lug  saints  by  th'  ears, 
atone  their  fatal  wn^ 
immon  danger  threatens  both  ^ 
istiflb,  by  the  collars  pull*d, 
with  bulls,  let  go  their  hold  ? 
ts,  whose  necks  are  pawn'd  at  stake, 
e  of  the  danger  take  ? 
igh  no  power  of  Heaven  or  Hell 
ify  fanatic  zeal, 

lid  not  guess  there  might  be  hopes, 
of  gallowses  and  ropes, 
leir  eyes,  might  reconcile 
imosities  a  while, 
until  they  'ad  a  clear  stage, 
at  freedom  to  engage, 
the  danger  of  surprise 
our  common  enemies  ? 
I  none  but  we  alooe  eould  doubt, 
lerstand  their  workmgs-out, 
w  them,  both  in  soul  and  conscience, 
>  t'  as  reprobate  a  nonsense 
aal  outlaws,  whom  the  power 
;le  can  ne'er  restore. 
>m  at  first  they  set-up  under, 
ition  oaly*  of  plunder, 
:e  have  had  so  many  trials 
incroaching  self-denials, 
k'd  upon  us  with  design 
eform  and  undermine; 
our  interests  and  ^ximmands 
tsly  out  of  our  hands ; 
us  in  the  guilt  of  blood, 
the  motive-gains  allowed, 
le  us  serve  as  ministerial, 
inger  sons  of  father  Belial : 
for  all  th*  inhuman  wrong 
I  done  us  and  the  cause  so  long, 
r  fali'd  to  carry  on 
k  still,  as  we  had  begun ; 
and  faithfully  obey'd, 
her  preach'd  them  hurt,  nor  pray'd ; 
bled  them  to  crop  our  ears, 
^  us,  like  the  cavaliers; 
them  to  the  charge  of  gaols, 
is  pillories  and  carts*  tails, 
man's  wages,  which  the  state 
:'d  (before  them)  to  be  at ; 
,  like  tallies  to  the  stumps, 
;  for  keeping  true  accompts, 
xt  our  vessels,  like  a  new 
ick,  or  bushel,  for  being  true ; 
I  in  hand,  like  faithful  brothers, 
the  cause  against  all  others, 
ig  equally  to  yield 
ible  of  what  we  held. 


And,  though  we  differ'd  now  and  then 

'fiout  outward  things,  and  outward  men. 

Our  inward  men,  and  constant  frame 

Of  spirit,  still  were  near  the  same  ; 

And  till  they  first  began  to  cant. 

And  sprinkle  down  the  covenant. 

We  ne'er  had  call  in  any  place. 

Nor  dream'd  of  teaching  down  free  grace ; 

But  join'd  our  gifis  perpetually 

Against  the  common  enemy. 

Although  'twas  our  and  their  opinion. 

Each  other's  church  was  but  a  Rimmon  ; 

And  yet  for  all  this  gospel-union. 

And  outward  show  of  church-communion. 

They  'd  ne'er  admit  us  to  our  shares. 

Of  ruling  church  or  state  afiyn. 

Nor  give  us  leave  t'  absoh'e,  or  sentence 

T*  our  own  conditions  of  repentance  ; 

But  shar'd  our  dividend  o^  the  crown 

We  had  so  painfully  preach'd  down. 

And  forc'd  us,  though  against  the  grain, 

T*  have  calls  to  teach  it  up  again  ; 

For  'twas  but  justice  to  restore 

The  wrongs  we  had  reoeiv'd  before ; 

And,  when  'twas  held  forth  in  our  way^ 

We  'ad  been  ungrateful  not  to  pay; 

Who,  for  the  right  we  've  done  the  nation. 

Have  eam'd  our  temporal  salvation. 

And  put  our  vessels  in  a  way, 

Once  more,  to  come  again  in  play : 

For  if  the  turning  of  us  out 

Has  brought  this  providence  about. 

And  that  our  only  suffering 

Is  able  to  bring  in  the  king, 

What  would  our  actions  not  have  done^ 

Had  we  been  suffisr'd  to  go  on  ? 

And  therefore  may  pretend  t'  a  share. 

At  least,  in  carrying  on  th'  affiur : 

But  whether  th^  be  so  or  not. 

We  've  done  enough  to  have  it  thought. 

And  that 's  as  good  as  if  we  'ad  done  't. 

And  easier  paas'd  upon  account : 

For  if  it  be  but  half  den3r'd, 

Tis  half  as  good  as  just^'d. 

The  world  is  naturally  averse 

To  all  the  truth  it  sees  or  hears. 

But  swallows  nonsense,  and  a  lie. 

With  greediness  and  gluttony ; 

And  though  it  have  the  pique,  and  long, 

Tis  still  for  something  in  the  wrong ; 

As  women  long,  when  they  're  with  child. 

For  things  extravagant  and  wild ; 

For  meats  ridiculous  and  fulsome. 

But  seldom  any  thing  that 's  wholesome ; 

And,  like  the  world,  men's  jobbemoles 

Turn  round  upon  then*  ears,  the  poles. 

And  what  they  're  confidently  told. 

By  no  sense  else  can  be  controi'd. 

**  And  this,  perhaps,  may  prove  the  meai^ 
Once  more  to  hedge-in  Providence. 
For,  as  relapses  make  diseases 
More  desperate  than  their  first  accesses. 
If  we  but  get  again  in  power, 
Our  work  is  easier  than  before. 
And  we  more  ready  and  expert 
P  th'  m3r8tery,  to  do  our  part : 
We,  who  did  rather  undertake 
The  first  war  to  create  than  make  $ 
And,  when  of  nothing  *twa»  Vte^n, 
Rai^'d  funds,  as  strange,  to  cait^  *X.  w. 
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TrepaxinM  the  state,  and  fac'd  it  down, 
With  plots  and  proj«9Cts  of  our  own; 
And  if  wc  did  sach  feats  at  first, 
What  can  we,  now  we  're  better  rerst  ? 
Who  have  a  freer  latitude, 
Than  sinners  give  themselves,  allowM; 
And  therefore  likeliest  to  bring  in. 
On  fairest  terms,  our  discipline ; 
To  which,  it  was  reveaPd  long  since, 
We  were  ordain'd  by  Providence, 
When  three  saints*  i  cars,  our  predeceasors. 
The  cause's  primitive  confessors. 
Being  crucify'd,  the  nation  stood 
In  just  so  many  years  of  blood, 
I'hat,  multiply'd  by  six,  exprest 
The  perfect  number  of  the  beast. 
And  prov'd'  that  we  must  be  the  men 
To  bring  this  work  about  again ; 
And  those  who  laid  the  first  ibundatioo. 
Complete  the  thorough  reformation : 
For  who  have  gifts  to  carry  on 
So  great  a  work,  but  we  alone  ? 
What  churches  have  such  able  pastors. 
And  precious,  powerful,  preaching  masters  ? 
Possessed  with  absolute  dominions 
O'er  brethren's  purses  and  opinions  ? 
And  trusted  with  the  double  keys 
Of  Heaven  and  their  warehouses ; 
Who,  when  the  cause  is  in  distress. 
Can  furnish  out  what  sums  they  please, 
That  brooding  lie  in  banker's  hands. 
To  be  dispos'd  at  their  commands. 
And  daily  increase  and  multiply 
With  doctrine,  use,  and  usury ; 
Can  fetch-in  parties  (as,  in  war, 
All  other  heads  of  cattle  are) 
From  th'  enemy  of  all  religions, 
As  well  as  high  and  low  conditions. 
And  share  them,  from  blue  ribbands,  down 
To  all  blue  aprons  in  the  town ; 
From  ladies  hurried  in  callcches. 
With  comets  at  their  footmcns'  breeches. 
To  bawds  as  fat  as  Mother  Nab, 
All  guts  and  belly,  like  a  crab. 
Our  party  's  great,  and  better  ty'd 
With  oaths,  and  trade,  than  any  side ; 
TIas  one  considerable  improvement 
To  double  fortify  the  covenant ; 
I  mean  our  covenant  to  purchase 
Delinquents'  titles,  and  the  church's, 
Tliat  pass  in  sale,  from  hand  to  hand, 
Among  ourselves,  for  current  land. 
And  rise  or  fall,  like  Indian  actions, 
According  to  the  rate  of  factions; 
Our  best  reserve  for  reformation. 
When  new  outgoings  give  occasion ; 
That  keeps  the  loins  of  brethren  girt, 
The  covenant  (their  creed)  t'  assert; 
And,  when  they  've  pack'd  a  parliament. 
Will  once  more  try  th*  expedient ; 
Who  can  already  muster  friends 
To  serve  for  members  to  our  ends, 
That  represent  no  part  o'  th'  nation, 
'  But  Fisher's  Folly  congregation ; 
Are  only  tools  to  our  intrigues. 
And  sit  like  geese  to  hatch  our  eggs ; 

*  Burtx)n,  Pryane,  and  Bastwicke,  three  notoriotis 
ringleaders  of  the  factious,  just  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Jate  horrid  rebeWoa, 


Who,  by  their  precedents  of  wkf 
T*  outfkst,  outloiter,  and  outsit. 
Can  order  matters  underiumd. 
To  put  all  business  to  a  stand ; 
Lay  public  bills  aside  ibrpriTmte, 
And  make  them  one  another  drire  out  { 
Divert  the  great  and  necessary. 
With  trifles  to  contest  and  vary  $ 
And  make  the  nation  represent. 
And  ser\'e  for  us  in  parliament ; 
Cut  out  more  work  than  can  be  done 
In  Plato's  year,  but  finish  none. 
Unless  it  be  the  bolls  of  Lentbal^, 
That  always  pass'd  (or  fundamental ; 
Can  set  up  grandee  against  grandee. 
To  squander  time  away,  and  bandy ; 
Make  lords  and  commoners  lay  sieges 
To  one  another's  pririleget ; 
And,  rather  than  compound  the  quarrel. 
Engage,  to  th*  inevitable  peril 
Of  both  their  mint,  th'  only  scope 
And  consolation  of  our  hope ; 
Who,  though  we  do  not  play  the  game. 
Assist  as  much  by  giving  aim ; 
Can  introduce  our  ancient  aits. 
For  heads  of  factions,  t'  act  their  parts  ; 
Know  what  a  leading  voice  is  worth, 
'A  seconding,  a  third,  or  fourth ; 
How  much  a  casting  voice  comes  to. 
That  turns  up  trump  of  Aye  or  No  j 
And,  by  adjusting  all  at  th'  ead. 
Share  every  one  his  dividend : 
An  art  that  so  much  study  cost. 
And  now  's  in  danger  to  be  lost. 
Unless  our  ancient  virtuosis. 
That  found  it  out,  get  into  th*  hooseip 
These  are  the  courses  that  we  took 
To  carry  things  by  hook  or  crook  », 
And  practis'd  down  from  forty-four. 
Until  they  tum'd  us  out  of  door: 
Besides  the  herds  of  boutefous 
We  set  on  work  without  the  hoos^ 
When  every  knight  and  citizen 
Kept  legislative  journeymen. 
To  bring  them  in  intelUgenoe, 
From  all  points,  of  the  rabble's  senac^ 
And  fill  the  lobbies  of  both  houses 
With  politic  important  buzzes; 
Set  up  committees  of  cabals, 
To  pack  designs  without  the  walls ; 
Exunine,  and  draw  up  all  news. 
And  fit  it  to  our  present  use : 

4  Mr.  Lenthal  was  speaker  to  that  house  of  coB^ 
mons  which  begun  the  rebellioo,  murdered  the 
king,  becoming  then  but  the  rump,  or  &g-end  ol 
a  house,  and  was  turned  out  by  Oliver  Cromwell ; 
restored  after  Richard  was  outed,  and  at  last  dis- 
solved themselves  at  general  Monk's  command: 
and  as  his  name  was  set  to  the  ordinances  of  this 
house,  these  ordinances  are  here  called  tbe  bolls 
of  Lenthal,  in  allusion  to  the  pope's  bulls,  which 
are  humorously  described  by  the  authOT  of  A  Tak 
of  a  Tub. 

s  Judge  Crook  and  Hutton  were  tbe  two  judges 
who  dissented  from  thdr  ten  brethren  in  tbe  case 
of  ship-money,  when  it  was  argued  in  tbe  ex- 
chequer; Which  occaskxied  the  wags  to  say,  tbst 
i  t);ift  Ym^^  cairied  it  by  Hook,  but  not  by  CnoL . 


HUDIBRAS,  PART  HI.  CANTO  11. 


Ifi^ 


upon  the  plot  6*  the  farce, 
ery  one  his  part  rehearse ; 
3*s  of  answers,  to  waylay 
:h'  other  party  's  like  to  say ; 
^partees,  and  smart  reflections, 
e  retnm'd  to  all  objections ; 

10  shall  break  the  master-jest, 
lat,  and  how,  npon  the  rest : 
amphlets  out,  with  safe  editions, 
yer  slanders  and  seditions, 
»son  for  a  token  send, 

er,  to  a  country  friend ; 
je  lampoons,  the  only  wit 
len,  like  burglary,  commit, 
alser  than  a  padder*s  face,  > 

11  its  owner  does  betrays, 
lerefore  dares  not  trust  it,  when 
n  his  calling  to  be  seen ; 

le  the  dung  on  barren  earth, 
ig  new  weeds  of  discord  forth; 
3  to  keep  up  congregations, 
s  of  laws  aoid  proclamations : 
uiatans  can  do  no  good, 
hey  *re  mounted  in  a  crowd ; 
len  they  're  pun]sh*d,  all  the  hurt 
to  fare  the  better  for  't; 
;  as  confessors  are  sure 
ble  pay  for  all  th'  endure, 
lat  they  earn  in  persecution, 
id  t'  a  groat  m  contribution : 
e  some  tub-holders-forth  have  made 
dering-tubs  their  richest  trade ; 
bile  they  kept  their  shops  in  prison, 
wnd  their  prices  strangely  risen  i 
1  to  own  the  least  regret 
the  Christian  blood  we  Ve  let; 
tave  our  credit,  and  muntain 
le  to  do  so  again ; 
seds  not  cost  one  dram  of  sense, 
rtinacious  impudence, 
nstancy  to  our  principles, 
5,  will  wear  out  all  things  else; 
larble  statues,  rubb'd  in  pieces 
^lantry  of  pilgrims'  kisses; 
those  who  turn  and  wind  their  oaths 
weli'd  and  sunk,  like  other  froths; 
l*d  a  while,  but  'twas  not  long 
firom  world  to  world  they  swung, 
f  had  tum'd  from  side  to  side ; 
B  the  changelings  liv*d,  they  dy'd." 
said,  th'  impatient  statesmonger 
Qow  contain  himself  no  longer, 
ad  not  spar'd  to  show  his  piques 
t  th*  haranguer's  politics, 
mart  remarks  of  leering  faces, 
inotations  of  grimaces, 
le  'ad  administered  a  dose 
ST  mundungus  to  his  nose, 
•wder'd  th*  inside  of  his  skull, 
1  of  the  outward  jobbemol, 
ok  it  with  a  scornful  look 
adversary,  and  thus  be  spoke : 
dressing  a  calf  s  head,  although 
igue  and  brains  together  go,  • 

eep  so  great  a  distance  here, 
ange  if  ever  they  come  near ; 
o  did  ever  play  his  gambols 
uch  insufferable  rambles, 
ke  the  bringmg  in  the  king, 
eptng  of  him  out,  one  thing } 


I  Which  none  could  do,  but  those  that  swore 
T  as  point-blank  nonsense  heretofore ; 
That  to  defend  was  to  invade. 
And  to  assassinate,  to  aid : 
Unless,  because  you  drove  him  out, 
(And  that  was  never  made  a  doubt) 
No  power  is  able  to  restore 
And  bring  him  in,  but  on  jom  score : 
A  spiritual  doctrine,  that  conduces 
Most  properiy  to  all  your  uses. 
Tis  true,  a  scorpion's  oil  is  said 
To  cure  the  wounds  the  vermin  made ;   . 
And  weapons  dress'd  with  salves  restore 
And  heal  the  hurts  they  gave  before : 
But  whether  presbyterians  have 
So  much  good-nature  as  the  salve, 
Or  virtue  in  them  as  the  vermin. 
Those  who  have  try'd  them  can  determine. 
Indeed  tis  pity  you  should  miss 
Th'  arrears  of  all  your  services. 
And,  for  th'  eternal  obligation 
V  laid  upon  th' ungrateful  nation. 
Be  us'd  so  unconscionably  hard. 
As  not  to  find  a  just  reward 
For  letting  Rapine  loose,  and  Murthec, 
To  rage  just  so  far,  but  no  further. 
And,  setting  all  the  land  on  fire, 
To  bum  t'  a  scantling,  but  no  higher  ^ 
For  venturing  to  assassinate 
And  cut  the  throats  of  Church  and  States 
And  not  be  albw'd  the  fittest  men 
To  take  the  charge  of  both  again : 
Especially  that  have  the  grace 
Of  self-denying  gifted  face ; 
Who,  when  your  projects  have  miscarry'd. 
Can  lay  them,  with  undaunted  forehead. 
On  those  3rou  painfully  trepann'd. 
And  sprinkled  in  at  second-hand. 
As  we  have  been,  to  share  the  guilt 
Of  Christian  blood,  devoutly  spilt ; 
For  so  our  ignorance  was  flamm'd. 
To  damn  ourselves,  t*  avoid  being  damn'd ; 
Till,  finding  your  old  foe,  the  hangman. 
Was  like  to  lurch  you  at  backgammon. 
And  win  your  necks  upon  the  set. 
As  well  as  ours,  who  did  but  bet, 
(For  he  had  drawn  your  ears  before. 
And  nick'd  them  on  the  self-same  score) 
We  threw  the  box  and  dice  away. 
Before  y'  had  lost  us  at  foul  play. 
And  brought  you  down  to  rook,  and  lie. 
And  fancy  only,  on  the  by ; 
Redeem'd  your  forfeit  jobbemoles. 
From  perching  upon  lofty  poles. 
And  rescued  all  your  outward  traitors 
From  hanging  up,  like  aligators ; 
For  which  igeniously  ye  *ve  shew'd 
Your  presbyterian  gratitude ; 
Would  freely  have  paid  us  home  in  kind. 
And  not  have  been  one  rope  behind. 
Those  were  your  motives  to  divide, 
And  scruple,  on  the  other  side; 
To  turn  your  zealous  frauds,  and  force^ 
To  fits  of  conscience  and  remorse ; 
To  be  convinc'd  they  were  in  vain. 
And  face  about  for  new  again : 
For  truth  no  more  unveil'd  your  eyes, 
Than  maggots  are  convinc'd  to  flies ; 
And  therefore  all  your  lights  and  calls 
Are  but  apocrypltti  asii  tsAke^ 
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To  charge  us  with  the  cotisequeflcet 

Of  all  your  native  insolences, 

That  to  your  own  imperious  wills 

Laid  Law  and  Gospel  neck  and  heels; 

Corrupted  the  Old  Testament, 

To  serve  the  New  for  precedent ; 

T*  amend  its  ennours  and  defects 

With  murder  and  rehellion  texts ; 

Of  which  there  is  not  any  one 

In  all  the  hook  to  sow  upon ; 

And  therefore  (from  your  tribe)  the  Jews 

Held  Christian  doctrine  forth,  and  use ; 

As  Mahomet  (your  chief)  began 

To  mix  them  in  the  Alcoran ; 

Denounced  and  pray'd,  with  fierce  devotion, 

And  bended  elbows  on  the  cushion ; 

Stole  from  the  beggars  all  your  tones, 

And  gifted  mortifying  groans ; 

Had  lights  where  better  eyes  were  blind, 

As  pigs  are  said  to  see  the  wind ; 

Fiird  Bedlam  with  predestination, 

Aiid  Knightsbridge  with  illumination ; 

Made  children,  with  your  tones,  to  run  for  't. 

As  bad  as  Bloodybones  or  Lunsford ; 

While  women,  great  with  child,  miscarry'd. 

For  being  to  malignants  marry'd : 

Transformed  all  wives  to  Dalilahs, 

Whose  husbands  were  not  for  the  cause ; 

And  tumM  the  men  to  ten-homM  cattle. 

Because  they  came  not  out  to  battle ; 

Made  tailors*  'prentices  turn  heroes. 

For  fear  of  being  transform*d  to  Meroz, 

And  rather  forfeit  their  indentures. 

Than  not  espouse  the  saints'  adventures : 

Could  transubstantiate,  metamorphose. 

And  charm  whole  herds  of  beasts,  like  Orpheus; 

Enchant  the  king's  and  church's  lands, 

T  obey  and  follow  your  commands. 

And  settle  on  a  new  freehold,  ^ 

As  Marcly-hill  had  done  of  old ; 

Could  turn  the  covenant,  and  translate 

The  gospel  into  spoons  and  plate ; 

Expound  upon  all  merchants'  cashes, 

Ami  open  th'  intricatest  places ; 

Could  catechise  a  money>box. 

And  prove  all  pouches  orthodox ; 

Until  the  Cause  became  a  Damon, 

And  Pythias  the  wicked  Mammon : 

"  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  your  charms 
To  conjure  Legion  up  in  arms, 
And  raise  more  devils  in  the  rout. 
Than  e'er  y'  were  able  to  cast  out, 
y  have  bren  reduc'd,  and  by  those  fools 
Bred  up  (you  say)  in  your  own  schools, 
Who,  though  but  gifted  at  your  feet. 
Have  made  it  plain  they  have  more  wit ; 
By  whom  you  've  been  so  oft  trepann'd. 
And  held  forth  out  of  all  command ; 
Out-gifted,  out-impuls'd,  out-done. 
And  out-roveal'd  at  carr>'ings-on ; 
Of  all  your  dispensations  worm'd ; 
Out-providenc'd,  and  out-reform'd ; 
Ejected  out  of  chunrh  and  state, 
And  all  things  but  the  people's  hate ; 
And  spirited  out  of  th'  enjoyments 
Of  precious,  edifying  employments. 
By  those  who  lo<lgM  their  gifts  and  grace?. 
Like  better  bowlers,  in  your  places : 
All  which  you  bore  with  resolution, 
CJiftrg'd  on  th*  accwmt  of  penecntion ; 


And  though  most  righteously  oppraaif^ 

Against  your  wills,  still  acquiesc'd ; 

And  never  humm'd  and  bah'd  seditkn. 

Nor  snuffled  treason,  nor  misprisioD : 

That  is,  because  you  never  dont ; 

For,  had  you  preach'd  and  pray'd  your  voif^ 

Alas  1  you  were  no  longer  able 

To  raise  your  posse  of  the  rabble : 

One  single  red-coat  centinel 

Outcharm'd  the  magic  of  the  spdl. 

And,  with  his  squirt-fire,  could  disperse 

Whole  troops  with  chapter  rais'd  and  yen^ 

We  knew  too  well  those  tricks  of  yonn^ 

To  leave  it  ever  m  your  powers. 

Or  trust  our  sa/ieties  or  undoingB 

To  your  disposing  of  outgoings. 

Or  to  your  ordering  Providence, 

One  farthing's-worth  of  consequence. 

**  Fop  had  you  power  to  undennine^ 
Or  wit  to  carry  a  design. 
Or  correspondimce  to  trepan. 
Inveigle,  or  betray  one  man. 
There  's  nothing  else  that  interveoet. 
And  bars  your  zeal  to  use  the  meant; 
And  therefore  wondrous  like,  no  doubt. 
To  bring  in  kings,  or  keep  them  cot: 
Brave  undertakers  to  restore. 
That  could  not  keep  yourselvea  in  power  f 
T*  advance  the  intere^^  of  Uie  crown. 
That  wanted  wit  to  keep  your  own. 

'<  *Tis  true  ye  have  (for  Pd  be  kth 
To  wrong  you)  done  your  pmrti  in  both. 
To  keep  him  out,  and  bring  him  in. 
As  Grace  is  introduc'd  by  Sin ; 
For  'twas  your  zealous  want  of  seoMb 
And  sanctify*d  impertinence. 
Your  carrying  business  in  a  huddle. 
That  fbrc'd  our  rulers  to  new-model, 
Oblig'd  the  state  to  tack  about. 
And  turn  you,  root  and  branch,  all  oat  j 
To  refbrmado,  one  and  all, 
T  your  great  Croysado  General : 
Your  gr^y  slavering  to  devour. 
Before  'twas  in  your  clutches,  power; 
That  sprung  the  game  you  were  to  set. 
Before  ye  'ad  time  to  draw  the  net: 
Your  spite  to  see  the  church's  lands 
Divided  into  other  hands. 
And  all  your  sacrilegious  ventures 
'  Laid  out  in  tickets  and  debentures: 
Your  envy  to  be  sprinkled  down. 
By  under-churches  in  the  town. 
And  no  course  us'd  to  stop  theur  mouths. 
Nor  th'  independents'  spreading  growths : 
All  which  consider'd,  'tis  most  true 
None  bring  him  in  so  much  as  you. 
Who  have  prevail'd  beyond  their  plots. 
Their  midnight  juntos,  and  seal'd  knots ; 
That  thrive  more  by  your  zealous  piques. 
Than  all  their  own  rash  politics. 
And  this  way  you  may  claim  a  share  , 

In  carrying  (as  you  brag)  th'  afiair; 
Else  frogs  and  toads,  that  croak'd  the  Jews 
From  Pharaoh  and  his  brick-kilns  loose. 
And  flies  and  mange,  that  set  them  free 
From  task-masters  and  slavery, 
Were  likelier  to  do  the  feat. 
In  any  indifferent  man's  conceit ; 
For  who  e'er  heard  of  r^storadou. 
Until  your  thorough  refiormatioo  ? 
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the  king't  and  church's  lands 
qaesterM  iot'  other  bands : 
then,  and  not  before, 
es  were  opened  to  restore ; 
en  tbe  work  was  carr3ring  on, 
ss'd  it  but  yourselves  alOne  ? 
world  of  hints  appears, 
I,  and  extant,  as  your  ears, 
first,  o*  th'  first:  The  Isle  of  Wight 
:  up,  if  you  should  deny  % 
lenderson,  and  th'  other  masses, 
at  to  cap  texts,  and  put  cases : 
for  deep  apd  learned  scholars, 
1  but  paltry  Ob  and  SoUers : 
unseasonable  fools 
n  a  conning  in  the  schools, 
ij  'ad  prov'd  the  Devil  author 
yvenant,  and  the  Cause  his  daughter: 
n  they  charged  him  with  the  giult 
e  blood  that  had  been  spilt, 
I  not  mean  he  wrought  th'  effiisioa 
1,  like  sir  Pride,  or  Hughson ; 
'  those  who  first  begun 
rrel  were  by  him  set  on; 
could  those  be  but  the  saints^ 
formation  termagants  ? 
his  pass'd,  the  wise  debate 
much  time  it  grew  too  late  ; 
tsr  had  gotten  ground, 
(e  him  with  his  warriors  round ; 
jght  his  providence  about, 
M  th'  untimely  sophists  out. 
had  the  Uxbridge  business  less 
nse  in  %  or  sottishness ; 
>m  a  scoundrel  holder-forth, 
n  sa  well  as  son  o'  th*  earth, 
^hty  senators  took  law, 
mmand  were  forc'd  t*  withdraw, 
ifice  the  peace  o'  th*  nation 
ine,  use,  and  application, 
the  Scots,  your  constant  cronies, 
isers  of  your  cause  and  monies, 
I  so  often,  in  your  aid, 
ways  been  sotmdly  paid, 
at  last  for  better  ends, 
themselves  your  trusty  friends, 
ly  left  them,  and  the  church 
in*d  you  up  to,  in  the  lurch, 
!r*d  your  own  tribe  of  Christians 
efore,  as  true  Philistines. 
rs  what  utensils  y*  have  been, 
the  king's  concernments  in ; 
so  far  from  being  true, 
e  but  he  cannhring  in  you ; 
I  take  you  into  trust, 
you  most  exactly  just, 
rill  punctually  repay 
ible  interest,  and  betray, 
that  I  think  those  pantomimes, 
f  action  with  the  times, 
ngenious  iu  their  art, 
te  who  dully  act  one  part ; 
who  turn  fVom  side  to  side, 
Ity  than  the  wind  and  tide, 
ries  are  a  wise  man's  home, 
e  governments  to  some, 
ige  them  for  the  same  intrigues 
ssmen  use  in  breaking  leagues  i 
\en  in  old  fi&iths  and  troths 
ag  oot-of-fashiou'd  clothes, 


(And  nastier  in  an  old  opinion. 
Than  those  who  never  shift  their  linen. 
**  For  true  and  faithful's  sure  to  lose^ 
Which  way  soever  the  game  goes ; 
And,  whether  parties  lose  or  win. 
Is  always  nick'd,  or  else  hedg'd  in : 
While  power  usurp'4,  like  stol'n  delight. 
Is  more  bewitching  than  the  right ; 
And,  when  the  times  begin  to  alter, 
.  None  rise  so  high  as  from  the  halter. 

"  And  so  may  we,  if  we  'ave  but  sense 
To  use  the  necessary  means. 
And  not  your  usual  stratagems 
On  one  anothei^-4ights  and  dreams : 
To  stand  on  terms  as  positive. 
As  if  we  did  not  take,  but  give ; 
Set  up  the  covenant  on  crutches 
'Gainst  those  who  have  us  in  their  clutcheS| 
And  dream  of  pulling  churches  down. 
Before  we  're  sure  to  prop  our  own ; 
Your  constant  method  of  proceeding. 
Without  the  carnal  means  of  heeding. 
Who,  'twixt  your  inward  sense  and  outward, 
Are  worse,  than  if  y*  had  none,  accoutred. 

"  I  grant  all  courdes  are  in  vain. 
Unless  we  can  get  in  again ; 
The  only  way  that 's  left  us  now. 
But  all  the  difficulty  's  how. 
'TIS  true  we  'ave  money,  th'  only  power 
'  That  all  mankind  fiiUls  down  before  $ 
Money,  that,  like  the  swords  of  kings. 
Is  the  last  reason  of  all  things ; 
And  therefore  need  not  doubt  our  play 
Has  all  advantage*  that  way. 
As  long  as  men  have  faith  to  sell. 
And  meet  with  those  that  can  pay  weH  ; 
Whose  half.«tarv'd  pride,  and  avarice. 
One  church  and  state  will  not  snfficc, 
V  expose  to  sale,  besides  the  wages. 
Of  storing  plagues  to  after  ages. 
Nor  is  our  money  less  our  own 
Than  'twas  before  we  laid  it  down ; 
For  'twill  return,  and  turo  f  account. 
If  we  are  brought  in  play  upon  't. 
Or  but,  by  casting  knaves,  get  in. 
What  power  can  hinder  us  to  win  ? 
We  know  the  arts  we  us'd  before. 
In  peace  and  war,  and  something  more. 
And  by  th'  unfortunate  events 
Can  mend  our  next  experiments ; 
For  when  we  're  taken  into  trust. 
How  easy  are  the  wisest  choust. 
Who  see  but  th'  outsides  of  our  feats. 
And  not  their  secret  springs  and  weights. 
And,  while  they  're  busy  at  their  ease. 
Can  carry  what  designs  we  please } 
How  easy  is  't  to  serve  for  agents 
To  prosecute  our  old  engagements  ? 
To  keep  the  good  old  cause  on  foot. 
And  present  power  from  taking  root ; 
luflame  them  both  with  false  alarms 
Of  plots,  and  parties  taking  arms ; 
To  keep  the  nation*s  wounds  too  wide 
Fi-om  healing  up  of  side  to  side ; 
Profess  the  passionat'st  croncems 
For  both  their  interests  by  turns. 
The  only  way  t'  improve  our  own. 
By  dealing  faithfully  with  ncme ; 
(As  bowls  run  true,  by  being  made 
On  purpose  false,  and  to  be  sway'd) 
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For  if  we  should  be  true  to  eithe^, 
'Twould  turn  us  out  of  both  together ; 
And  therefore  have  no  other  means 
To  stand  upon  our  own  defence. 
But  keeping  up  our  aneient  party 
In  vigour,  confident  and  hearty : 
To  reconcile  our  late  disRenters, 
Our  brethren,  though  by  other  venters ; 
Unite  theA,  and  their  different  maggots, 
As  long  and  short  sticks  are  in  faggots. 
And  make  them  join  again  as  close, 
As  when  they  first  began  t'  espouse ; 
Erect  them  into  separate 
New  Jewish  tribes  in  church  and  state ; 
To  join  in  marriage  and  commerce. 
And  only  among  themselves  converse. 
And  all,  that  are  not  of  their  mind, 
Make  enemies  to  all  mankind : 
Take  all  religions  in,  and  stickle 
From  conclave  down  to^^venticle; 
Agreeing  still,  or  disagreeing. 
According  to  the  light  in  being; 
Sometimes  for  liberty  of  conscience. 
And  spiritual  misrule,  in  one  sense ; 
But  in  another  quite  contrary. 
As  dispensations  chance  to  irary ; 
And  stand  for,  as  the  times  will  bear  it. 
All  contradicUons  of  the  spirit : 
Protect  their  emissaries,  empower'd 
To  preach  sedition  and  the  word ; 
»    And,  when  they  Ye  hamper'd  by  the  laws. 
Release  the  labourers  for  the  cause, 
And  turn  the  persecution  back 
On  those  that  made  the  first  attack, 
To  keep  them  equally  in  awe 
From  breaking  or  maintaining  law : 
And,  when  they  have  their  fits  too  soon. 
Before  the  full-tides  of  the  Moon, 
Put  ofi*  their  zeal  t*  a  fitter  sea5!on. 
For  sowing  faction  in  and  treason ; 
And  keep  them  hooded,  and  their  churches. 
Like  hawks,  from  baiting  on  their  perches. 
That,  when  the  blessed  time  shall  come 
Of  quitting  Babylon  and  Rome, 
They  may  be  ready  to  restore 
Their  own  fifth  monarchy  once  more. 

"  Meanwhile  be  better  arm*d  to  fonctt 
Against  revolts  of  Providence, 
By  watching  narrowly,  and  snapping 
All  blind  sides  of  it,  as  they  happen ; 
Jor,  if  success  could  make  us  saints. 
Our  ruin  turned  us  miscreants ; 
A  scandal  that  would  fall  too  hard 
Upon  a  fow,  and  unprepared. 

'*  These  are  the  courses  we  must  run. 
Spite  of  our  hearts,  or  be  undone, 
And  not  to  stand  on  terms  and  freaks, 
Before  we  have  secur'd  our  necks  | 
But  do  our  work  as  out  of  sight. 
As  stars  by  day,  and  suns  by  night  \ 
All  licence  of  the  people  own, 
In  opposition  to  the  crown ; 
And  for  the  crown  as  fiercely  side, 
The  head  and  body  to  divide : 
The  end  of  all  we  first  designed. 
And  all  that  yet  remains  behind. 
Be  sure  to  spare  no  public  rapine. 
On  all  emergencies  that  happen ; 
For  *tl<(  as  easy  to  supplant 
4uthority,  as  men  in  wantj 


As  some  of  us,  in  trarti,  haife  vamSm 

The  one  hand  with  the  other  trade  ; 

Gain*d  vastly  by  their  joint  endeavomv 

The  right  a  thi^,  t|^  left  receiver; 

And  what  the  one,  by  tricki,  forettaU'd, 

The  other,  by  as  sly,  retaiTd. 

For  gam  has  wooderftil  effiscts, 

T*  improve  the  fiurtory  of  sects; 

The  rule  of  fikith  in  all  profinsioM^ 

And  great  Diana  of  th'  Ephenans; 

Whence  taming  of  religion  's.made 

The  means  to  turn  and  wind  a  trade : 

And  though  some  change  it  for  the  imae^ 

They  put  themselves  into  a  oonrw. 

And  draw  in  store  of  cuatomen. 

To  thrive  the  better  in  cooimeroe : 

For  all  religions  flock  together. 

Like  tame  and  wild  fowl  of  a  feather; 

To  nab  the  itches  of  their  sects. 

As  jades  do  one  anotiier's  necki. 

Hence  'tis,  h3rpocrisy  as  well 

Will  serve  t*  improve  a  church,  as  seal; 

As  persecution,  or  promotioii. 

Do  equally  advance  devotkn. 

'<  Let  busniess,  like  ill  watches,  go 

Sometime  too  fisst,  sometime  too  slow  ; 

For  things  in  order  are  pot  oat 

So  easy,  ease  itself  will  do  t : 

But,  when  the  feat 's  designed  and  meant. 

What  miracle  can  bar  th'  event  ? 

For  *tis  more  easy  to  betray. 

Than  ruin  any  otiier  way. 
**  All  possible  occasions  start. 

The  weightiest  matters  to  divert ; 

Obstruct,  perplex,  distract,  entangle^ 

And  lay  perpetual  trains  to  wrangle  ; 
But  in  afiairs  of  less  import, 

That  neither  do  us  good  nor  huit. 

And  they  receive  as  little  by, 

Out-&wn  as  much,  and  ont-comply. 

And  seem  as  scrupulously  jnst. 

To  bait  our  hooks  for  greater  trust. 

But  still  be  careful  to  cry  down 

All  public  actions,  though  our  own; 

The  least  miscarriage  aggravate. 

And  charge  it  all  upon  the  state : 

Express  the  horrid'st  detestation. 

And  pity  the  distracted  nation ; 

Tell  stories  scandalous  and  false, 

r  th*  proper  language  of  cabals. 

Where  all  a  subtie  statesman  sajrs. 

Is  half  in  words,  and  half  in  face  ; 

(As  Spaniards  talk  in  dialogues 

Of  heads  and  shoulders,  nods  and  shrugs) 

Intrust  it  under  solemn  vows 

Of  mum,  and  silence,  and  the  rose. 

To  be  retailed  again  in  whispers. 

For  th'  easy  credulous  to  disperse." 

Thus  far  the  statesman — ^When  a  shout. 
Heard  at  a  distance,  put  him  out ; 
And  straight  another,  all  aghast, 
Rush'd  in  with  equal  fear  uid  haste. 
Who  star'd  about,  as  pale  as  death. 
And,  for  a  while,  as  out  of  breath. 
Till,  having  gathered  up  his  wits. 
He  thus  began  his  tale  by  fits : 

"  That  beastly  rabble — ^that  came  down 
From  all  the  garrets— in  the  town. 
And  stalls,  and  shop-boards^in  vast  swarmsii 
With  ncw-€halk'd  ^Is,  and  ms^  arms, 
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5  CKOtib'''vpf  ncretOTOfc, 
the  bishops— out  of  door, 
Irawn  up—in  greater  shoals, 
t-and  broil  us  on  the  coals, 
le  grandees    of  our  members 
nading — on  the  embers ; 
sittsens,  and  burgesses— 
1  by  rumps— of  pigs  and  geese, 
e  for  charactefs — and  badges 
ent  their  personages ; 
Sre  is  a  fimeral  pile, 
they  roast,  and  scorch,  and  broil, 
r  representative 
'd  to  roast — and  broil  alive, 
tis  a  miracle  we  are  not 
acrificM  incarnate ; 
we  wrangle  here,  and  jar, 
illied  all  at  Temple-bar ; 
the  sign-post  of  an  alehouse, 
*fiigie,  on  the  gallows, 
of  rags  to  personate 
e  officers  (Estate; 
tceforth,  they  may  stand  reputed, 
I  in  law,  and  executed, 
e  the'work  is  carrying  on, 
listed  under  Dun, 
hy  patriot,  once  the  bellows 
T-box  of  all  his  fellows ; 
'st  member  of  the  five, 
}  the  most  primitive ; 
his  faithful  service  then, 
for  a  fifth  again  f : 
i  the  state  has  made  a  quint 
lis,  he  's  listed  in  t) 
hy,  as  the  world  will  say, 
specie  his  own  way ; 
Ided  to  the  life,  in  clouts 
picked  from  dunghills  hereabouts, 
mted  on  a  hazel  bavin, 
I  malignant  baker  gave  them  ; 
le  largest  bonfire  riding, 
roasted  Cook  already  and  Pride  in; 
I,  in  equipage  and  state, 
crow  fellow-members  wait, 
ch  in  order,  two  and  two> 
nksgivings  th'  us*d  to  do, 
1  tatter'd  talisman, 
nin  in  effigie  slain. 

[what's  more  dreadful  than  the  rest) 
Dps  are  but  the  tail  o*  th*  beast, 
r  popish  engineers, 
i  crackers  plainly  appears; 
but  Jesuits,  have  a  mission 
b  the  faith  with  ammunition, 
agate  the  church  with  powder ; 
mler  was  a  blown-up  srildier. 
ritual  pioneers  o*  th*  whore*8, 
e  the  charge  of  all  her  stores, 
t  they  failed  in  their  designs, 
n  Heaven  by  springing  mines, 
unanswerable  barrels 
iwder  dispute  their  quarrels. 


rthur  Hazlerig,  one  of  the  five  members 
Mjse  of  commons,  was  impeached  1641-Q; 
rmor  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  had  the 
r  Durham's  house,  park,  and  manor  of 
and  6500/.  in  money  given  him.  He 
ic  Tower  of  London,  Jan.  8,  166]. 


Now  take  a  course  more  practicable. 
By  layuig  trains  to  fire  the  rabble, 
And  blow  us  up,  in  th*  open  streets, 
Disgui8*d  in  rumps,  like  sambenites» 
More  like  to  ruin  and  confound. 
Than  all  their  doctrines  under  ground. 

**  Nor  have  they  chosen  rumps  amiss, 
For  symbols  of  state-mysteries. 
Though  some  suppose  'twas  but  to  shew 
How  much  they  scom'd  the  sarats,  the  few. 
Who,  'cause  they  *re  wasted  to  the  stumps^ 
Are  represented  best  by  rumps. 
But  Jesuits  have  deeper  reaches 
In  all  their  politic  far-fetches. 
And  from  the  Coptic  priest  Kirchenis  ', 
Found  out  this  mystic  way  to  jeer  us : 
For  as  th'  Egyptians  us'd  by  bees 
V  express  their  antique  Ptolomies, 
And  by  their  stings,  the  swords  they  wore. 
Held  forth  authority  and  power ; 
Because  these  subtle  animals 
Bear  all  their  interests  in  their  tails, 
And  when  they  're  once  impair'd  in  that. 
Are  banish'd  their  well-order'd  state ; 
They  thought  all  governments  were  best 
By  hieroglyphic  rumps  exprest, 

"  For  as,  in  bodies  natural. 
The  rump  's  the  fundament  of  all ; 
So,  in  a  commonwealth  or  realm. 
The  government  is  calPd  the  helm. 
With  which,  like  vessels  under  sail, 
They  're  tum*d  and  winded  by  the  tail ; 
The  tail,  which  birds  and  fishes  steer 
Their  courses  with  through  sea  and  air. 
To  whom  the  rudder  of  the  rump  is 
The  same  thing  with  the  stem  «id  oompan* 
This  shows  how  perfectly  the  rump 
And  commonwealth  in  Nature  jump : 
For  as  a  fly,  that  goes  to  bed. 
Rests  with  his  tail  above  his  head ; 
So,  in  this  mongrel  state  of  ours. 
The  rabble  are  the  supreme  powers. 
That  hors'd  us  on  their  backs,  to  show  ut- 
A  jadish  trick  at  last,  and  throw  us.  ** 

**  The  learned  rabbins  of  the  Jews 
Write,  there  's  a  bone,  ^hich  they  call  luez» 
I'  th'  rump  of  man,  of  such  a  virtue. 
No  force  in  Nature  can  do  hurt  to; 
And  therefore,  at  the  last  great  day. 
All  th'  other  members  shall,  they  say. 
Spring  out  of  this,  as  from  a  seed 
All  sorts  of  vegetals  proceed ; 
From  whence  the  learned  sons  of  Art 
Os  sacrum  justly  style  that  part : 
Then  what  can  better  represent, 
Than  this  rump-bone,  the  parliament. 
That,  after  sc^leral  rude  ejections. 
And  as  prodigious  resurrections, 
With  new  reversions  of  nine  lives. 
Starts  up,  and,  like  a  cat,  revives  ? 
But  now,  alas  !  they  *re  all  expir'd, 
And  th'  house,  as  well  as  members,  fir'd  1 
Consumed  in  kennels  by  the  rout. 
With  which  they  other  fires  put  out ; 
Condemned  t'  ungoveming  distress. 
And  paltry,  private  wretchedness ; 

'  Athanasins  Kircher,    a  Jesuit,  hath  writteh 
largely  on  the  Egyptian  mystical  leammg.  Kirkermt 
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Worse  than  the  Devil  to  primtion,  . 
Beyond  all  hopes  of  restoration; 
And  parted,  like  the  body  and  soul, 
From  all  dominion  and  controiil. 

**  We,  who  could  lately,  with  a  look. 
Enact,  establish,  or  revoke ; 
Whose  arbitrary  nods  gave  law, 
And  frowns  kept  multitudes  in  awe  ; 
Before  the  bluster  of  whose  huiT, 
Ail  hats,  as  ih  a  storm,  flew  off; 
Ador'd  and  bow*d  to  by  the  great, 
Down  to  the  fDotman  and  valet ; 
Had  more  bent  knees  than  chapel-mats, 
And  prayers,  than  the  crowns  of  hats  ; 
Shall  now  be  scom'd  as  wretchedly, 
For  ruin  's  just  as  low  as  high ; 
Which  might  be  suffered,  were  it  all 
The  horrour  that  attends  our  fidl: 
For  some  of  us  have  scores  more  large 
Than  heads  and  quarters  can  discharge; 
And  others,  who,  by  restless  scraping. 
With  public  frauds,  and  private  rapine, 
Have  mighty  heaps  of  wealth  amass'd. 
Would  gladly  lay  down  all  at  last; 
And,  to  be  but  undone,  entail 
Their  vessels  on  perpetual  jail, 
And  bless  the  Devil  to  let  them  farms 
Of  forfeit  soul,  on  no  worse  terms.*' 

This  said,  a  near  and  louder  shout 
Put  all  th*  assembly  to  the  rout ; 
Who  now  began  to  outrun  their  fear. 
As  horses  do,  from  those  they  bear; 
But  crowded  on  with  so  much  haste. 
Until  they  'ad  block'd  the  passage  fast. 
And  barricadoed  it  with  haunches 
Of  outward  men,  and  bulks  and  paunches. 
That  with  their  shoulders  strove  to  squeeze. 
And  rather  save  a  crippled  piece 
Of  all  their  crush'd  and  broken  members, 
Than  have  them  grillied  on  the  embers ; 
Stiir  pressing  on  with  heavy  packs 
Of  one  another  on  their  backs. 
The  vanguard  could  no  longer  bear 
The  charges  of  the  forlorn  rear. 
But,  borne  down  headlong  by  the  fout. 
Were  trampled  sorely  under  foot; 
Yet  nothing  proved  so  formidable 
As  th*  horrid  cookery  of  the  rabble ; 
And  fear,  that  keeps  all  feeling  out. 
As  lesser  pains  are  by  the  gout, 
RelievM  them  with  a  fresly  supply 
Of  rallied  force,  enough  to  fly. 
And  beat  a  Tuscan  running-horse, 
Wliose  jockey-rider  is  all  spurs. 


PART  III.    CANTO  JIL 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  knight  and  squire's  prodigious  flight 
To  quit  th'  enchanted  bower  by  night. 
He  plods  to  turn  his  amorous  suit 
T*  a  plea  in  law,  and  prosecute: 
Bepairs  to  counsel,  to  advise 
'Bout  managing  the  enterprize  ; 
But  first  resolves  to  try  by  letter. 
And  one  more  fair  address,  to  get  her. 

Who  would  believe  what  strange  bugbeaii 
MMa)dad  creates  ittelf,  of  feaxi. 


That  spring,  like  fern,  that  iniect  veed, 

F4|u2vocally,  without  seed, 

And  have  no  passible  foundation. 

But  merely  in  th'  imaginatioo  ? 

And  yet  can  do  more  dreadful  feats 

Than  hags,  with  all  their  imps  and  teats ; 

Make  more  bewitch  and  haunt  themadvcs. 

Than  all  their  nurseries  of  elves. 

For  Fear  does  thipgs  so  like  a  witch, 

'TIS  hard  to  unriddle  which  is  which ; 

Sets  up  communities  of  senses. 

To  chop  and  change  intdligences; 

As  Rosicrucian  virtuosis  • 

Can  see  with  ears,  and  hear  with  ooses ;  . 

And,  when  they  neither  see  nor  hear. 

Have  more  than  both  supplied  by  finr. 

That  makes  them  in  the  dark  see  visiaas. 

And  hag  themselves  with  apparitioiis. 

And,  when  their  eyes  discover  least. 

Discern  the  subtlest  objects  best; 

Do  things  not  contrary  alone 

To  th'  course  of  Nature,  but  its  own  j 

The  courage  of  the  bravest  daunt. 

And  turn  poltroons  as  valiant: 

For  men  as  resolute  appear 

With  too  much,  as  too  little  fear ; 

And,  when  they  're  out  of  hopet  of  flyiog, 

Will  run  away  from  Death  by  dying ; 

Or  turn  again  to  stand  it  oot. 

And  those  they  fled,  like  lions,  rout. 

This  Hudibras  hsiid  prov*d  too  tnie^ 
Who,  by  the  Furies  led  perdue. 
And  haunted  with  detachments,  aent 
From  marshal  Legion's  regiment. 
Was  by  a  fiend,  as  counterfeit, 
Reliev'd  and  fesoued  with  a  cheat ; 
When  nothing  but  himself,  and  fear, 
Was  both  the  imps  and  conjurer; 
As,  by  the  rules  o'  th*  virtuosi. 
It  fellows  in  due  form  of  poesie. 

Disguised  in  all  the  masks  of  night. 
We  left  our  champion  on  his  flight. 
At  blindman*s  buff,  to  grope  his  way. 
In  equal  fear  of  night  and  day ; 
Who  took  his  dark  and  desperate  course. 
He  knew  no  better  than  his  horse ; 
And,  by  an  unknown  Devil  led, 
(He  knew  as  little  whither)  fled : 
He  never  was  in  greater  need. 
Nor  less  capacity  of  speed  ; 
Disabled,  both  in  man  and  beast. 
To  fly  and  run  away,  his  best; 
To  keep  the  enemy,  and  fear. 
From  equal  falling  on  his  rear. 
And  though  with  kicks  and  bangs  he  ply'U 
The  further  and  the  nearer  side, 
{A»  s<*ameQ  ride  with  all  their  foroe. 
And  tug  as  if  they  row'd  the  horse. 
And,  when  the  hackney  sails  most  swif^ 
Believe  they  lag,  or  run  adrift) ; 
So,  though  he  posted  e'er  so  fast. 
His  fear  was  greater  than  his  haste : 
For  fear,  though  fleeter  than  the  «ind« 
Believes  't's  always  left  behind. 
But  when  the  Moon  t>egan  t*  appear. 
And  shift  t*  another  scene  his  fear, 
He  found  his  new  ofl&cious  shade. 
That  came  so  timely  to  his  aid. 
And  forc'd  him  from  the  foe  t*  escape. 
Had  tum'd  itself  to  Raipho'k  shajKr 
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mn,  i^aib,  and  pHcfa, 

*  interpret  which  was  which. 

0  had  no  sooner  told 
he  bad  t*  unfold, 

rey'd  him  ont  of  sight, 
the  approaching  knight ; 
e  gave  himself  diversion, 
late  his  beast  and  person, 
beard  into  a  posture 
ntage  to  accost  her, 
ii*  antimasqnerade 
sption)  aforesaid : 
le  ceremony  was  done, 
it  out,  the  Furies  gone, 
IS,  among  the  rest, 
ay,  as  Ralpho  gucss'd, 
d  caitiff,  all  alone, 
''d)  began  to  moan, 
story  to  himself, 
nistook  him  for  an  elf; 
till,  till  he  began 
t  Ralph's  outward  man, 
,  because  they  oft  agreed 
one  aoother'b  stead, 
saint's  and  Devil's  part, 
nguishable  art, 
have  done  so  now,  perhaps, 
Mie  another^s  shapes ; 
e,  to  resoK'e  the  doubt, 
on  him,  and  cryM  out, 

My  squire,  or  that  bold  sprite 
s  place  and  shape  to-night } 
idependent  pug, 
lis  sjmagogue  ?" 
oth  he,  **  I  'm  none  of  those 
friends,  as  3rou  suppose, 
imself,  your  trusty  squire, 
^g*d  ytmr  Dunship  out  o*  th'  mire, 

*  enchantments  of  a  widow, 

i*d  3rou  int*  a  beast,  have' freed  you; 
a  prisoner  of  war, 
t  you  safe,  where  now  you  are ; 
rould  gratefully  repay 
It  presbyterian  way." 
iger,"  quoth  the  knight,  **  and  stranger; 
ee  notice  of  my  danger  ?" 
"  Th'  infernal  conjurer 
took  me  prisoner ; 
5  you  were  hereabout, 
along,  to  find  yon  out. 
bugger-mugger  hid, 
ill  tbey  said  or  did : 
they  lay  to  bim  the  pageant, 
him,  nor  his  agent; 
their  sorceries  out  o(  sight, 
jTcer,  second  fight" 
hou  see  no  devils  then  ?" 
quoth  he,  **  but  carnal  men, 
i  than  Hends  in  Hell, 
-devil  Jezabel, 
.  and  tce-heM  with  derision, 
take  your  deposition." 
en,"  quoth  Hudibras,  "  was  he 
the  ]>e%nl  to  examine  me  ?" 
weaver  in  the  town, 

1  a  iiarson's  gown ; 

e  parish  takes  for  gifted, 
lart  I  ne*er  believ'd  it : 
told  them  all  your  feat«, 
ntious  frauds  and  cheats  | 


Deny'd  3rour  whipping,  and  ooiifess*d 
The  naked  truth  of  all  the  rest. 
More  plainly  than  the  reverend  writer 
That  to  our  churches  vetl'd  his  mitre ; 
All  which  they  took  in  black  and  white. 
And  cu^gellM  me  to  underwrite." 

'*  What  made  thee,  when  they  all  were  gooe^ 
And  none  but  thou  and  I  alone, 
To  act  the  Devil,  and  forbear 
To  rid  me  of  my  hellish  fear?" 

Quoth  he,  '*  I  knew  your  constant  rate. 
And  frame  of  spirit  too  obstmate. 
To  b^  by  me  prevail'd  upon. 
With  any  motives  of  my  own ; 
And  therefore  strove  to  counterfeit 
The  Devil  a  while,  to  nick  your  wit ; 
The  Devil,  that  is  your  constant  crony. 
That  only  can  prevail  upon  ye; 
Else  we  might  still  have  been  disputing. 
And  they  with  weighty  drubs  conluting." 

The  knight,  who  now  began  to  find 
They  'ad  left  the  enemy  behind. 
And  saw  no  further  harm  remain 
But  feeble  weariness  and  pain, 
Perceiv*d,  by  losing  of  their  way, 
Tbey  'ad  gain'd  th'  advantage  of  the  day. 
And,  by  declining  of  the  road. 
They  had,  by  chance,  their  rear  made  goodi 
He  ventured  to  dismiss  his  fear. 
That  partings  wont  to  rant  and  tear« 
And  give  the  desperat'st  attack 
To  danger  still  behind  its  back : 
For,  having  paus'd  to  recollect. 
And  on  his  past  success  reflect ; 
T*  examine  and  canoider  why. 
And  whence,  and  how,  he  came  to  fly ; 
And,  when  no  Devil  had  appear'd. 
What  else  it  could  be  said  he  fear'd : 
It  put  him  in  so  fierce  a  rage. 
He  once  resolv'd  to  re-engage ; 
Toss'd,  like  a  foot-ball,  back  agahn 
With  shame,  and  vengeance,  amd  disdainb 
Quoth  he,  "  It  was  thy  cowardice 
That  made  me  from  this  leaguer  rise. 
And,  when  I  *ad  half-reduc*d  the  place. 
To  quit  it  infomously  base : 
Was  better  cover'd  by  the  new- 
Arriv*d  detachment,  than  I  knew; 
To  slight  my  new  acquests,  and  run. 
Victoriously,  from  battles  won ; 
And,  reckoning  all  I  gain*d  or  k)8t. 
To  sell  them  cheaper  than  they  cost ; 
To  make  me  put  myself  to  flight. 
And,  conquering,  run  awuy  by  night; 
To  drag  me  out,  which  th'  haughty  fbe 
Durst  never  baye  presum'd  to  do ; 
To  mount  me  in  the  dark,  by  force. 
Upon  the  bare  ridge  of  my  horse, 
ExposM  in  querpo  to  their  rage, 
Without  my  arms  and  equipage ; 
Lest,  if  they  ventur'd  to  pursue, 
I  might  th'  unequal  fight  renew ; 
And,  to  preserve  thy  outward  man, 
Assum'd  my  place,  and  led  the  van." 

<*  All  this,**  quoth  Ralph,  «<  I  did,  'tis  tme. 
Not  to  preserve  myself,  but  you : 
You,  who  were  damn'd  to  baser  dmbs 
Than  wretches  feel  in  powdering-tubs ; 
To  mount  twu-wheel*d  caroches,  wone 
Than  managnig  a  woodioa  h»ne  \ 
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I>ragff*<l  out  thnmgti  straiter  holes  by  th*  ears, 

Eras'a,  or  coup'd  for  perjurent ; 

Who,  though  th*  attempt  had  provM  in  Tain, 

Had  had  no  reason  to  complain ; 

But,  since  it  prospered,  'tis  unhandsome 

To  blame  the  hand  that  paid  your  ransoiDy 

And  rescued  your  obnoxious  bones 

From  unavoidable  battoons. 

The  enemy  was  reinforced, 

And  we  disabled  and  nnbors'd, 

Disarmed,  unquaUfy'd  for  fight. 

And  no  way  left  but  hasty  flight. 

Which,  though  as  desperate  in  th*  attempt. 

Has  given  you  freedom  to  condemn  't 

**  Rut,  were  our  bones  m  fit  condition 
To  reinforce  the  expedition, 
'TIS  now  unseasonable  and  vtin 
To  think  of  falling  on  again : 
No  martial  project  to  surprise 
Can  ever  be  attempted  twice, 
Nor  cast  design  serve  afterwards. 
As  gamesters  tear  their  losing-cards. 
Beside,  our  bangs  of  man  and  beast 
Are  fit  for  nothing  now  but  rest. 
And  for  a  while  will  not  be  able 
To  rally,  and  prove  serviceable: 
And  therefore  I,  with  reason,  chose 
This  stratagem  t*  amuse  our  foes. 
To  make  an  honourable  retreat. 
And  wave  a  total  sure  defeat: 
For  those  that  fly  may  fight  again. 
Which  he  can  never  do  that  *s  slain. 
Hence  timely  running  's  no  mean  part 
Of  conduct,  in  the  martial  art; 
By  which  some  glorious  feats  achieve, 
As  citizens  by  breaking  thrive, 
And  cannons  conquer  armies,  while 
Thny  seem  to  draw  off  and  recoil ; 
Is  held  the  gallant'st  course,  and  bravest. 
To  gnreat  exploits,  as  well  as  safest ; 
That  spares  th*  expense  of  time  and  pains. 
And  dangerous  beating  out  of  brains  ; 
And,  in  the  end,  prevails  as  certain 
As  those  that  never  trust  to  Fortune ; 
But  make  tiieir  fear  do  execution 
Beyond  the  stoutest  resolution; 
As  earthquakes  kill  without  a  blow. 
And,  only  trembling,  overthrow. 
If  th'  ancients  crown'd  their  bravest  men. 
That  only  sav'd  a  citizen, 
What  victory  could  e'er  be  won. 
If  every  one  would  save  but  one  ? 
Or  fight  endanger'd  to  be  lost, 
Where  all  resolve  to  save  the  most  ? 
By  this  means,  when  a  battle  's  won. 
The  war  's  as  far  from  being  done ; 
For  those  that  save  themselves,  and  fly. 
Go  halves,  at  least,  i*  th'  victory ; 
And  sometime,  when  the  loss  is  small. 
And  danger  great,  they  challenge  all ; 
Print  new  additions  to  their  feats. 
And  emendations  in  Gazettes; 
And  when,  for  furious  haste  to  run, 
Tliey  durst  not  stay  to  fire  a  gun. 
Have  done  t  with  bonfires,  and  at  home 
Made  squibs  and  crackers  overcmne ; 
To  set  the  rabble  on  a  flame, 
And  keep  their  governors  from  blame, 
Disperse  the  news  the  pulpit  tells. 
Confirmed  with  fireworks  and  with  bells; 
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And,  though  redoc'd  to  that  extreme^ 

They  have  been  ibrc'd  to  sing  Te  Dnm  ; 

Yet,  with  religious  blasphemy, 

By  flattering  Heaven  with  a  lie, 

And,  for  their  beating,  giving  thanki, 

They  'ave  rais'd  recruits,  and  filFd  their  \mki% 

For  those  who  run  from  th'  enemy, 

Engage  them  equally  to  fly ; 

And,  when  the  fight  beoomes  a  chase; 

Those  win  the  day  that  win  the  race ; 

And  that  which  would  not  pass  in  fights. 

Has  done  the  feat  with  easy  flights, 

Recover'd  many  a  deqierate  campaign 

With  Bonrdeaux,  Burgundy,  and  ChampaigBi 

Kestor'd  the  fainting  high  and  mighty 

With  brandy-wine,  and  aqua-vitss ; 

And  made  them  stoutly  overoome 

With  Bacrack,  Hoccamore,  and  Mum  ; 

'\^liom  th'  uncontroll'd  decrees  of  Pate 

To  victory  necessitate; 

With  which,  although  they  nm  or  bnin. 

They  imavoidably  return ; 

Or  else  their  sultan  populaces 

Still  strangle  all  their  routed  baMas." 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "  I  nndentand 
A^Hiat  fights  thou  mean'st  at  sea  and  land, 
And  who  those  were  that  run  away, 
And  yet  gave  out  they  'ad  won  the  day; 
Although  the  rabble  sous'd  them  for 't, 
O'er  head  and  ears,  in  mud  and  diit. 
Tis  true,  our  modem  way  of  war 
Is  grown  more  politic  by  far, 
But  not  so  resolute  and  bold. 
Nor  ty'd  to  honour,  as  the  old. 
For  now  they  laugh  at  giving  battle^ 
Unless  it  be  to  herds  of  cattle ; 
Or  fighting  convoys  of  provision. 
The  whole  design  o*  th'  expedition. 
And  not  with  downright  blows  to  root 
The  enemy,  but  eat  them  out: 
As  fighting,  m  all  beasts  of  prey. 
And  eating,  are  perform'd  one  way. 
To  give  defiance  to  their  teeth, 
And  fight  their  stubborn  guts  to  death ; 
And  those  achieve  the  high'st  renown. 
That  bring  the  other  stomachs  down. 
There  's  now  no  fear  of  wounds  nor  maiming, 
All  dangers  are  reduc*d  to  fiunine. 
And  feats  of  arms,  to  plot,  design. 
Surprise,  and  stratagem,  and  mine ; 
But  have  no  need  nor  use  of  courage. 
Unless  it  be  for  glory  or  forage: 
For  if  they  fight,  'tis  but  by  chance. 
When  one  side,  venturing  to  advance, 
And  come  uncivilly  too  near. 
Are  charg'd  unmercifully  i'  th'  rear. 
And  font'd,  with  terrible  resistance. 
To  keep  hereafter  at  a  distance ; 
1  o  pick  out  ground  t'  encamp  upon, 
Where  store  of  largest  rivers  nm. 
That  serve,  instead  of  peaceful  barriers. 
To  part,  th'  engagements  of  their  warrion; 
Where  both  from  side  to  side  may  skip, 
And  only*  encounter  at  bo-peep  : 
For  men  are  found  the  stouter-hearted, 
The  certainer  tliey  *re  to  be  parted. 
And  tlierefore  post  themselves  in  bogs. 
As  th'  ancient  mice  attack'd  the  frogs. 
And  made  their  mortal  enemy. 
The  water-rat,  their  strict  ally. 
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it  now  who's  tloot  and  bold  ? 
temn  hanger  best,  and  cold. 
approvM  the  most  deternngy 
eat  can  bold  out  at  stairmg; 
;at  roots  most  pigs  and  cows, 
daiilest  man  of  prowess. 
peror  Caligala, 
aph*d  o*er  the  British  sea, 
a  and  oysters  prisonefs, 
srs,  'stead  of  cuirassierB ; 
tia  legions  m  fierce  bustles, 
winkles,  prawns,  and  muscles^ 
ia  troops  with  furions  gallops, 
whole  regiments  of  scallops ; 
tieir  ancient  way  of  war, 
1  his  triumphal  car ; 

I  he  went  to  dine  or  sup, 
'ely  ate  his  captives  up, 

II  war,  by  his  eiample, 

o  Tictualling  of  a  camp  well." 
Ralph,  "  By  all  that  you  have  said, 
as  much  that  I  could  add, 
you  cannot  now  do  worse 
•  this  oot-of-fesbionM  course. 
By  stratagem,  to  woo  her, 
(  battle  to  subdue  her ; 
Mne  hare  done  it  in  romances, 
'd  them  into  amorous  fancies; 
rbo  won  the  Amazons, 
A  drubbing  of  their  bones ; 
Kinaldo  gain*d  his  bride 
Dg  of  her  back  and  side, 
those  times  and  feats  are  over, 
not  for  a  modem  lover, 
(tresses  are  too  cross-gram*d 
iddresses  to  be  gain'd ; 
;y  were,  would  have  it  out, 
ly  another  kind  of  bout. 
I  bold  no  course  so  infeasible, 
force,  to  win  the  Jezabel, 
her  heart,  by  th'  antic  charms 
errant,  force  of  arms ; 
r  strive  by  law  to  win  her, 
he  title  you  have  in  her. 
is  clear,  you  have  her  word 
>  witness  the  accord ; 
ro  more  of  her  retintic 
what  pass'd  between  3^ou  ; 
table,  and  like  to  hold, 
d,  ordeal,  or  breaking  gold, 
so  many,  that  renounce 
hted  contracts,  have  been  trounc'd, 
apon  record  been  found, 
d  the  ladies  to  compound ; 
unless  I  miss  the  matter, 
business  you  look  after, 
ncoonteri  at  the  bar 
r  now  than  those  in  war, 
he  law  does  execution, 
disorder  and  confusion ; 
of  honour  in  't,  some  hold, 
tie  new  way,  but  the  old, 
le  the  pen  had  drawn  together, 
uarrels  witb  the  feather, 
id  arrows  kiird  as  dead, 
than  bullets  now  of  lead: 
r  combats  now,  as  then, 
fd  chiefly  by  the  pen ; 
the  feat,  with  braver  vigours, 
;t  length,  as  well  aa  figures  $ 
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Is  judge  of  all  the  world  perfomit 
In  voluntary  feats  of  arms. 
And,  whatsoe'er  's  achiev'd  in  fight. 
Determines  which  is  wrong  or  right : 
For  whether  you  prevail  or  lose. 
All  must  be  try'd  there  in  the  close: 
And  therefore  tis  not  wise  to  shun 
What  you  must  trust  to  ere  ye  've  done. 

'*  The  law,  that  settles  all  you  do» 
And  marries  where  3rou  did  trat  woo ; 
That  makes  the  most  perfidious  lover, 
A  lady,  that 's  as  fislse,  recover ; 
And,  if  it  judge  upon  jrour  side. 
Will  soon  extend  her  for  your  bride. 
And  put  her  person,  goods,  or  lands. 
Or  which  you  like  best,  int'  3rour  hsinds. 

"  For  law  's  the  wisdom  of  all  ages. 
And  manage  by  the  ablest  sages ; 
Who,  though  their  business  at  the  bar 
Be  but  a  kind  of  civil  war. 
In  which  th'  engage  with  fiercer  dudgeons 
Than  e'er  the  Grecians  did,  and  Tnjans^ 
They  never  manage  the  contest 
T*  impair  their  public  interest. 
Or  by  their  controversies  lessen 
The  dignity  of  their  profession : 
Not  like  us  bretliren,  who  divide 
Our  common-wealth,  the  cause,  and  side ; 
And,  though  we  're  all  as  near  of  kindred 
As  th'  outward  man  u  to  the  inward. 
We  agree  in  nothmg,  but  to  wrangle 
About  the  slightest  fingle-iangle ; 
Wnile  lawyers  have  more  sober  sense, « 
Than  t'  argue  at  their  own  expense. 
But  make  their  best  advantages 
Of  others'  quarrels,  like  the  Swiss; 
And,  out  of  foreign  controversies, 
By  aiding  both  sides,  fill  their  purses ; 
But  have  no  interest  in  the  cause 
For  which  th'  engage,  and  wage  the  laws. 
Nor  further  prospect  than  their  pay. 
Whether  they  lose  or  win  the  day. 
And,  though  th'  abounded  in  all  ages 
Wnth  sundry  learned  clerks  and  sages ; 
Though  all  their  business  be  dispute, 
Which  way  they  canvass  every  suit. 
They  've  no  disputes  about  their  art. 
Nor  in  polemics  controvert ; 
\^^ile  all  professions  ehte  are  found 
With  nothing  but  disputes  t'  abound : 
Divines  of  all  sorts,  and  phjrsicians, 
Philosophers,  mathematicians. 
The  Galenist  and  Paracelnan, 
Condemn  the  way  each  other  deals  in; 
Anatomists  dissect  and  mangle^ 
To  cut  themselves  out  work  to  wrangle ; 
Astrologers  dispute  their  dreams, 
Tluit  in  their  sleeps  they  talk  of  schemes ; 
And  heralds  stickle  who  got  who. 
So  many  hundred  years  ago. 

**  But  lawyers  are  too  wise  a  nation 
V  expose  their  trade  to  disputation. 
Or  make  the  busy  rabble  judges 
Of  all  their  secret  piques  and  grudges ; 
In  which,  whoever  wins  the  day. 
The  whole  profession  's  sure  to  pay. 
Beside,  no  mouutebanks,  nor  cheats. 
Dare  undertake  to  do  their  feats, 
When  in  all  other  sciences 
They  9wano  Uke  inaectft,  aadVascNSiaMbt 
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"  For  what  bigot  dimt  ever  draw, 
By  inward  lifcht,  a  deed  in  law  ? 
Or  could  hold  forth,  by  revelatioii. 
An  answer  to  a  decIaratioDi 
For  those  that  meddle  with  their  tools. 
Will  cut  their  fingers,  if  they  're  fools : 
And  if  you  follow  their  adTice, 
In  bills,  aiKl  answers,  aiid  replies. 
They  Ml  write  a  love-letter  m  chancery. 
Shall  bring  her  upon  oath  to  answer  ye. 
And  soon  reduce  her  to  b*  3rour  wife. 
Or  make  her  weary  of  her  life." 

The  knight,  who  usM  with  tricks  and  shifts 
To  edify  by  Ralpho's  gifts. 
But  in  appearance  cry'd  him  down. 
To  make  them  better  seem  his  own, 
(All  plagiaries*  constant  course 
Of  sinking,  wheu  they  take  a  purse) 
Resolv*d  to  follow  his  advice. 
But  kept  it  from  him  by  disguise ; 
And,  after  stubborn  contradictioo, 
To  counterfeit  his  own  conviction. 
And,  by  transition,  fall  upon 
The  resolutiou,  as  his  own, 

Quoth  he,  "  This  gambol  thoa  advisest 
Is,  of  nil  others,  the  unwisest; 
For,  if  I  think  by  law  to  gain  her, 
There  's  nothing  sillier  nor  vainer. 
Tis  but  to  hazard  my  pretence. 
Where  nothing  's  certain  but  th*  expense  ; 
To  act  against  myself,  and  traverse 
My  suit  aud  title  to  her  favours ; 
And  if  she  should,  which  Heaven  forbid, 
O'erthrow  me,  as  the  fiddler  did, 
What  after-course  have  I  to  take, 
'Gainst  losing  all  I  have  at  stake  ? 
He  that  with  injury  is  griev'd. 
And  goes  to  law  to  be  relicv*d. 
Is  sillier  than  a  sottish  chouse. 
Who,  when  a  thief  has  robb'd  his  hoose^ 
Applies  himself  to  cunning-men, 
To  help  him  to  bis  goods  again ; 
l^en  all  he  can  expect  to  g^n 
Is  but  to  squander  more  in  vain : 
And  yet  I  have  no  Other  way. 
But  is  as  dlihcult,  to  play : 
For  to  reduce  her  by  main  force 
Is  now  in  vain ;  by  fair  means,  worse ; 
But  worst  of  all  to  give  her  over, 
Till  she  's  as  desperate  to  recover : 
For  bad  games  are  thrown  up  too  sfxm, 
Until  they  're  never  to  be  won. 
But,  since  I  have  no  other  coone, 
But  is  as  bad  t'  attempt,  or  worse. 
He  that  complies  against  his  will. 
Is  of  his  own  0|Mnion  stiU, 
Which  he  may  adhere  to,  yet  disown. 
For  reasons  to  himself  best  known ; 
But  'tis  not  to  b'  avoided  now. 
For  Sidrophel  resolves  to  sue; 
Whom  I  must  answer,  or  begin,' 
Inevitably,  first  with  him ; 
For  I  've  received  advertisement. 
By  times  enongh,  of  his  intent ; 
And,  knowing  he  that  first  complains 
Th'  advantage  of  the  business  gains ; 
For  courts  of  justice  understand 
The  plaintiff  to  be  eldest  hand ; 
Who  what  he  pleases  may  aver, 
TJie  other  notbmg  diJ  lie  swear; 


Is  freely  admitted  to  all  grace, 

And  lawful  favour,  by  his  place; 

And,  for  his  bringing  custom,  ii^ 

Has  all  advantages  to  win: 

I,  who  resolve  to  oversee 

No  lucky  opportunity. 

Will  go  to  counsel,  to  advise 

Which  way  t*  encounter  or  surpriae  ; 

And,  after  long  consideration. 

Have  found  out  one  to  fit  th'  occasioa. 

Most  apt  for  what  I  have  to  do^ 

As  counsellor,  and  justice  too." 

And  truly  so,  no  doubt,  he  was^ 

A  lawyer  fit  for  such  a  case. 
An  old  doll  sot,  who  told  the  dock. 

For  many  3rear8,  at  BridewcU  Dock, 
At  Westminster,  and  Hick's  Hall, 

And  hicciiu  doethu  play'd  in  all; 
Where,  in  all  governments  and  timcf. 

He  'ad  been  both  firiend  and  foe  to  criiiiei» 
And  us'd  two  equal  wajrs  of  gaining. 
By  hindering  justice,  or  maintaining: 
To  many  a  whore  gave  privilege. 
And  whipp'd,  for  want  oif  quarterage ; 
Cart-loads  of  bawds  to  prison  sent. 
For  being  behind  a  fbrdiight's  rent ; 
And  many  a  trusty  pimp  and  crony 
To  Puddle  Dock,  for  want  of  money} 
F^igag'd  the  constable  to  seize 
All  those  that  would  not  break  the  peace ; 
Nor  give  him  back  his  own  foul  words. 
Though  sometimes  commoners  or  lords. 
And  kept  them  prisoners  of  course. 
For  being  sober  at  ill  hours  ; 
That  in  the  morning  he  mij^t  firee. 
Or  bind  them  over,  for  his  fee: 
Made  monsters  fine,  and  puppet-playi. 
For  leave  to  practise  in  their  ways ; 
Farm'd  out  all  cheats,  and  went  a  share 
With  th'  headborough  and  scavenger ; 
And  made  the  dirt  i'  th'  streets  compomid 
For  taking  up  the  public  ground  ; 
The  kennel,  and  the  king's  highway. 
For  being  unmolested,  pay; 
\jeit  out  the  stocks,  ai»l  whipping-post, 
Aud  cage,  to  those  that  gave  him  most; 
'  luipos'd  a  tax  on  bakers'  ears. 
And,  for  false  weights,  on  chandeleers  ; 
Made  victuallers  and  vintners  fine 
For  arbitrary  ale  and  wine ; 
But  was  a  kind  and  constant  friend 
To  all  that  regularly'  offend ; 
As  residentiary  bawds. 
And  brokers  that  receive  stoL'n  goods; 
That  cheat  in  lawful  mysteries. 
And  pay  church-duties  and  his  fleet; 
But  was  implacable  and  awk>rard 
To  all  that  interiop'd  and  hawker'd. 

To  this  brave  man  the  knight  repairs 
For  counsel  in  his  law  afiairs ; 
And  found  him  mounted,  in  his  pew. 
With  books  and  money  plac'd  for  shew, 
like  nest-eggs,  to  make  clients  lay. 
And  for  his  folse  opinion  pay : 
To  whom  the  knight,  with  comely  grace. 
Put  off  his  hat,  to  put  his  case; 
Which  he  as  proudly  entertain'd 
As  th'  other  courteously  strain'd; 
And,  to  assure  him  twas  not  that 
He  look'd  for,  bid  him  put  on  Is  bfU; 
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*'  lliere  b  one  Sidrophd 
e  cudgerd"— «  Very  well." 
i  brags  to  hare  beaten  me"-~ 
.  better  still,"  quoth  he. 

0  stick  me  to  a  wall, 
meets  me"—"  Best  of  alL»» 
le  knave  has  taken  's  oath, 

1  liim"— "  Well  done,  in  troth." 
IS  coofesB'd  he  stole  my  cloak, 
ly  fob,  and  what  he  took ; 

%e  cause  that  made  me  bang  him, 

goods  again" — "  Marry,  bang  him." 
ler  I  should  beforehand, 
b*d  mc  ?"— "  I  understand." 
ly  action  of  conversion 
V  my  goods  ?" — "  Ah,  whoreson." 
letter  to  indict, 
n  to  his  trial  ?"— "  Right." 
lat  he  designs  to  do, 
r  th'  state  against  him  ?"— "  True." 
r  he  that  is  defendant, 
las  the  better  end  on  t ; 
:  in  a  new  cross*biIl, 
'  the  action  ?"— "  Better  still." 

's  a  lady,  tooV-"  Aye,  many." 
ily  proved  accessary ; 
>,  by  solemn  vows 
»  me,  for  my  spouse, 
h  him  to  break  her  word, 
ted  all"—"  Good  Lord  !" 
I*  aforesaid  Sidrophel 
ith  the  Devil  of  Hell  i 
into  a  horrid  fear, 
fe"— ."  Make  that  appear." 
ssault  with  fiends  and  men 
ly''— "  Good  again.  *» 
oe  in  a  deadly  fright, 
^risonment,  all  night 
ley  robb*d  me,  and  my  horse, 
'  saddle" — "  Worse  and  worse." 
me  mount  upon  the  bare  ridge, 
etcheder  miscarriage." 
>th  the  lawyer,  "  not  to  flatter  ye, 
good  and  fkir  a  battery 

wish,  and  need  not  shame 

man  alive  to  claim : 
'e  us'd  you  as  you  say, 
1 1,  God  give  you  joy  ; 
re  my  case,  I  *d  give 
11  say,  or  you  *11  believe : 
)unce  her,  and  her  purse, 
r  kneel  for  better  or  worse ; 
ly  and  hanging,  here, 
estiny  so  clear, 
sure  may  pick  and  choose, 
1,  and  pile  you  lose : 
St,  I  would  advance 
eady  maintenance, 
case  I  Ve  known; 
practise  dare  not  own : 
rely  contrabands 
usiness  off  men's  hands ; 
barratry,  that  bears 
n  action  'gainst  our  ears, 
em  till  there  is  not  leather, 
1  in,  left  of  either ; 
ne  do  the  summer-sault, 
bar,  like  tumblers,  vault : 

swear,  at  anv  rate, 

nature,  for  tiie  st^te ; 


For  in  all  courts  of  justice  here^ 

A  witness  is  not  said  to  swear, 

But  make  oath ;  that  is,  in  plain  tenns. 

To  forge  whatever  he  affirms." 

"  I  thank  you,"  quoth  the  knight,  "  for  that. 
Because  'tis  to  my  purpoK  pat." — 
"  For  Justice,  though  she  's  painted  blind. 
Is  to  the  weaker  side  inclin'd, 
like  Charity;  else  right  and  wrong 
Could  never  hold  it  out  so  long. 
And,  like  blind  Fortune,  with  a  sleight 
Convey  men's  interest  and  right 
From  Stiles's  pocket  Uito  Nokes's, 
As  easily  as  hocus  poau  ; 
Iplays  fast  and  loose,  makes  men  obnoauoasf 
And  clear  again,  like  kkehu  doctnu. 
Then,  whether  you  would  take  her  life. 
Or  but  recover  her  for  your  wifo. 
Or  be  content  with  what  she  has, 
And  let  all  other  matters  pass. 
The  business  to  the  law  's  alone, 
The  proof  is  all  it  looks  upon ; 
And  you  can  want  no  witnesses. 
To  swear  to  any  thing  you  please. 
That  hardly  get  their  mere  expen8e» 
By  th'  labour  of  their  consciences, 
^r  letting  out,  to  hire,  thdr  ears 
To  affidavit  customers. 
At  inconsiderable  values. 
To  serve  for  jurymen,  or  tales. 
Although  retainM  in  th'  hardest  matters 
Of  trustees  and  administrators." 

"  For  that,"  quoth  be,  "  let  me  alone  ; 
We  've  store  of  such,  and  all  our  own. 
Bred  up  and  tutor'd  by  our  teachers. 
The  ablest  of  conscience-stretchers." 

"  That 's  well,"  quoth  he  ;  "  but  I  should  guess. 
By  weighing  all  advantages. 
Your  surest  way  is  first  to  pitch 
On  Bongey  9  for  a  water-witch ; 
And  when  ye  've  hang'd  the  conjurer. 
Ye  've  time  enough  to  deal  with  her. 
In  th'  interim  spare  for  no  trepans 
To  draw  her  neck  into  the  banns ; 
Ply  her  with  love-letters  and  billets. 
And  bait  them  well,  for  quirks  and  qmllets, 
With  trains  t'  inveigle  and  surprise 
Her  heedless  answers  and  replies ; 
And  if  she  miss  the  mouse-trap  lines. 
They  '11  serve  for  other  by-designs  ; 
And  make  an  artist  understand 
To  copy  out  her  seal,  or  hand ; 
Or  find  void  places  in  the  paper, 
To  steal  in  something  to  entrap  her; 
Till  with  her  woridly  goods,  and  body. 
Spite  of  her  heart,  she  has  endow'd  ye : 


9  Bong^  was  a  F^nciscah,  and  lived  towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century;  a  doctor  of  di- 
vinity in  Oxford,  and  a  particular  acquaintance  of 
friar  Bacon's.  In  that  ignorant  age  every  thing 
that  seemed  extraordinary  was  reputed  magic,  and 
so  both  Bacon  and  Bongey  went  under  the  impu- 
tation of  studying  the  black  art  Bongey  also, 
publishing  a  treatise  of  natural  magic,  confin&ed 
some  well-meaning  creduloa<i  people  in  this  opi- 
nion ;  but  it  was  altogether  groundless,  for  Bongey 
,  was  chosen  provincial  of  his  order,  being  a  persoa 
of  most  excellent  paiU  and  i^^t* 
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KetaiD  all  sorts  of  witnesses. 

That  ply  i*  th'  Temples,  under  trees. 

Or  walk  the  round,  with  knights  o*  th*  posts, 

About  the  cross*d-legpr'd  knights,  their  hosts  j 

Or  wait  for  customers  between 

The  pillar-rows  in  Lincoln's-inn ; 

Where  vooches,  forgers,  common-bail. 

And  aflidavit-men,  ne^er  fail 

T*  expose  to  sale  all  sorts  of  oaths. 

According  to  their  ears  and  clothes, 

Their  only  necessary  tools. 

Besides  the  gospel,  and  their  souls ; 

And,  when  ye  *re  fumish'd  with  all  purveys, 

I  shall  be  ready  at  your  service." 

"  I  would  not  give,"  quoth  Hudibras, 
*'  A  straw  to  imderstand  a  case, 
Without  the  admirable  skill 
To  wind  and  manage  it  at  will ; 
To  veer,  and  tack,  and  steer  a  cause. 
Against  the  weather-gage  of  laws. 
And  ring  the  changes  upon  cases. 
As  plain  as  noses  upon  faces. 
As  you  have  well  instructed  me. 
For  which  you  We  eam*d  (here  'tis)  3rour  feet 
I  long  to  practise  yoar  advice. 
And  try  the  subtle  artifice; 
To  bait  a  letter,  as  yoia  bid.*' 
As,  not  long  after,  thus  be  did ; 
For,  having  pump*d  up  all  his  wit, 
Aiid  hum*d  upon  it,  thus  he  writ 
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I,  WHO  was  once  as  great  as  Cesar, 

AJn  now  reducM  to  Nebuchadnezzar ; 

And,  from  as  fam'd  a  conqueror 

As  ever  took  degree  in  war. 

Or  did  his  exercise  in  battle, 

By  ymi  tum'd  out  to  grass  with  cattle : 

For,  since  I  am  deny'd  access 

To  all  my  earthly  happiness. 

Am  fallen  from  the  paradise 

Of  your  good  graces,  and  fair  eyes  j 

Lost  to  the  world  and  you,  I  'm  sent    . 

To  everlasting  banishment. 

Where  all  the  hopes  I  had  to  've  won 

Your  heart,  being  dash'd,  will  break  my  own. 

Yet,  if  you  were  not  so  severe 
To  pass  your  doom  b^ore  you  hear. 
You  'd  find,  upon  my  just  defence; 
How  much  you  've  wrong'd  my  innocence. 
That  once  I  made  a  \'0w  to  you. 
Which  yet  is  unperform'd,  'tis  true  j 
But  not  I)eoausc  it  is  unpaid, 
Tis  v^iolated,  though  delay'd : 
Or,  if  it  were,  it  is  no  fault. 
So  heinous  as  you  'd  have  it  thought ; 
To  undergo  the  loss  of  ears, 
Like  vulgar  hackney  perjurers  : 
For  there  's  a  difference  in  the  case, 
Between  the  noble  and  the  base ; 
Who  always  are  observ'd  to  *ve  done  't 
Upon  as  different  an  account ; 


The  one  for  great  and  weighty  catiM^ 
.To  salve,  id  honour,  ugly  flaws; 
For  none  are  like  to  do  it  sooner, 
Than  those  who  *re  nicest  of  their  hoQOur  i 
The  other,  for  base  gain  and  pay. 
Forswear  and  peijure  by  the  day. 
And  make  th*  exposing  and  retailing 
Their  souls  and  consciences  a  calling. 

It  is  no  scandal  nor  aspersion. 
Upon  a  great  and  noble  penon. 
To  say  he  naturally  abborrM 
Th'  ol](l-fashion'd  trick  to  keep  his  wordy 
Though  'tis  perfidiousnets  and  shame^ 
In  meaner  men,  to  do  the  same : 
For  to  be  able  to  forget. 
Is  found  mone  useful  to  the  great. 
Than  gout,  or  deafness,  or  bad  eye§. 
To  make  them  pass  for  wondrous  wise. 
But  though  the  law,  on  peijorers^ 
Inflicts  the  forfeiture  of  ean. 
It  is  not  just,  that  does  exempt 
The  guilty,  and  punish  th*  innocent; 
To  make  the  ean  repair  the  wrong 
Committed  by  th*  ungoverp'd  tongue  ; 
And,  when  one  membef  is  forsworn. 
Another  to  be  cropt  or  torn. 
.  And  if  you  should,  as  you  design. 
By  course  of  law,  recover  mine. 
You  're  like,  if  you  consider  right. 
To  gain  but  little  honour  by  t. 
For  he,  that  for  his  lady's  sake 
Lays  down  his  life,  or  limbs,  at  stake. 
Does  not  so  mucb  deserve  her  favour,   * 
As  he  that  pawns  his  soul  to  have  her. 
Tliis  ye  *ve  acknowledged  I  have  done. 
Although  you  now  disdain  to  own ; 
But  sentence  what  you  rather  ought 
V  esteem  good  service  than  a  fault. 
Besides,  oaths  are  not  bound  to  bear 
That  literal  sense  the  words  infer; 
But,  by  the  practice  of  the  age. 
Are  to  be  judged  how  &r  they  engage ; 
And,  where  the  sense  by  custom  's  checkt. 
Are  found  void  and  of  none  effect ; 
For  no  man  takes  or  keeps  a  vow, 
But  just  as  he  sees  others  do ; 
Nor  are  they  obliged  to  be  so  brittle. 
As  not  to  yield  and  bow  a  little : 
For  as  best-tempered  blades  are  found. 
Before  they  bn|ak,  to  bend  quite  round ; 
So  truest  oaths  are  still  most  tough. 
And,  though  they  bow,  are  breaking  proof. 
Then  wherefore  should  they  not  b'  allow'd 
In  love  a  greater  latitude  ? 
For,  as  the  law  of  arms  approves 
All  ways  to  conquest,  so  should  love's  ; 
And  not  be  ty'd  to  true  or  false. 
But  make  that  justest  that  prevails : 
For  how  can  that  which  is  above 
All  empire,  high  and  mighty  Love, 
Submit  its  great  prerogative 
To  any  other  power  alive  ? 
Shall  Love,  that  to  no  crown  gives  place. 
Become  the  subject  of  a  case  ? 
The  fundamental  law  of  Nature 
Be  over-rul'd  by  those  made  after  ? 
Commit  the  censure  of  its  cause 
To  any  but  its  own  great  laws  ? 
Love,  that 's  the  world's  preaenrativc^ 
That  keeps  all  souls  of  tlUngs  alive; 
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le  might  J  power  of  Fate, 
lankind  a  longer  date  ; 
Mature,  that  restores 
ime  and  Death  devours; 
se-gift  the  world  does  owe 
Jth,  but  Heaven  too : 
he  only  trade  that 's  driven, 
.  of  state  ip  Heaven, 
ing  but  the  soul  of  man 

0  entertain, 

in  Earth  produce,  but  love, 
t  the  joys  above  ? 
t  lovers,  can  converse, 
by  the  eye-discoune  ? 

1  compliment  by  viFion, 
md  court  by  intuition  ? 

I  amorous  flames  as  fierce 

lestial  ministers  ? 

an  any  thing  offend, 

so  great  an  end  ? 

itself  a  sin  resent, 

own  supply  was  meant  ? 

,  in  a  kind  mistake, 

►r  th*  offence's  sake  ? 

not,  but  the  cause  _ 

>  th'  injury  df  laws, 

iny  can  disapprove 

Id  be  equity  in  love  ? 

lat  are  inanimate, 

sense  of  love  or  hate, 
no  passion  of  their  owiv 

be  wrought  upon, 
t)per  to  inflict 
1  criminals,  as  strict : 
i  power. to  forprive, 
nd  prerogative; 
crowns  a  nobler  gem 
pardon  than  condemn. 

so  few  do  what  tliey  oughts 
'  indulge  a  well-meant  fault ; 
ould  he  wIk)  made  address 

ways,  without  sutces^s, 
ith  nothing  in  return 
ce,  affronts,  and  scorn, 
}y  wit  to  countermine, 
y  carry  his  design  ? 
s  us'd  so  unlike  a  soldier, 
nth  philtres  of  love-powdor ; 
letting  blood,  and  })iirging, 

to  voluntary  seonrging ; 
tb  many  a  horrid  flight, 

by  goblins  in  the  night ; 
,  revii'd,  and  j*;er'd, 
invasion  of  his  beard  ; 
your  s«x  was  foully  scandalM, 
y  the  rabble  handled  ; 
,'  despicable  foes, 
d  with  mean  and  vulgar  blows; 
all,  to  be  debarr'd 
*  standing  on  his  guard  ; 
&!i,  being  spurr  d  and  prick'd, 

to  kick  for  being  kiekM  ? 
!ihouId  you,  whose  motlier-wits 
I'd  with  all  perquisites, 
vour  breeding  teeth  begin, 
g  babies  that  lie  in, 
to  put  all  tricks  upon 
wx,  and  we  use  none  ?  / 
ave  iKJthing  but  frail  vows 
iir  stratagems  t'  oppose, 
IIJ. 


Or  oaths  more  feeble  than  your  own. 
By  which  we  are  no  les^  put  down  ? 
You  wound,  like  Parthians,  while  you  fly, 
And  kill  with  a  retreating  eye ; 
Retire  the  more,  the  more  we  press. 
To  draw  us  into  ambushes : 
As  pirates  all  false  colours  wear, 
T  intrap  th*  unwary  mariner ; 
So  women,  to  surprise  us,  spread 
The  borrow'd  flags  of  white  and  red ; 
Display  them  thicker  on  their  cheeks. 
Than  their  old  grandmothers,  the  Picts  ; 
Aud  raise  more  devils  with  their  looks. 
Than  conjurers'  less  subtle  books : 
Lay  trains  of  amorous  intrigues. 
In  towers,  and  curls,  and  periwigs. 
With  greater  art  and  cunning  rear*d, 
Than  Philip  Nye*8  thanksgiving  beard ; 
Preposterously  t*  entice  and  gain 
Those  to  adore  them  they  disdain ; 
And  only  draw  them  in  to  clog, 
With  idle  names,  a  catalogue. 

A  lover  is,  the  more  he  *s  brave, 
V  his  mistress  but  the  more  a  slave. 
And  whatsoever  she  commands. 
Becomes  a  favour  from  her  hands. 
Which  he  *s  oblig*d  t'  obey,  and  must^ 
Whether  it  lie  unjust  or  just 
Then,  when  he  is  compeU'd  by  her 
T  adventures  he  would  else  ^rbear, 
^lio,  with  his  honour,  can  withstand, 
Since  force  is  greater  than  command  ? 
And  when  necessity  's  obey'd. 
Nothing  can  be  unjust  or  bad : 
And  therefore  when  the  mighty  powers 
Of  Love,  our  great  ally,  and  your's. 
Joined  forces,  not  to  be  Vrithstood 
By  frail  enamoured  flesh  and  blood. 
All  I  have  done,  unjust  or  ill. 
Was  in  obedience  to  your  will; 
And  all  the  blame,  that  can  be  due. 
Falls  to  your  cruelty  and  you. 
Nor  are  those  scandals  I  confcst. 
Against  my  will  and  interest. 
More  than  is  daily  done,  of  course, 
By  all  men,  when  they  're  umler  force : 
WTience  some,  upon  the  rack,  confess 
W>iat  th'  hangman  and  their  prompters  please  ; 
But  arc  no  sooner  out  of  pain. 
Than  they  deny  it  all  again. 
But  when  the  Devil  turns  confessor. 
Truth  is  a  crime  he  takes  no  pleasure 
To  hear  or  pardon^  like  the  founder 
Of  liars,  whom  they  all  claim  under : 
And  therefore,  when  I  told  him  none, 
I  think  it  was  the  wiser  done. 
Nor  am  I  without  precedent, 
The  first  that  on  th'  adventure  went ; 
All  mankind  ever  did  of  course, 
And  daily  does,  the  lame,  or  worse. 
For  what  romance  osn  show  a  lover, 
Tliat  had  a  la<ly  to  recover, 
And  did  not  steer  a  nearer  course, 
To  fall  al>oard  in  his  amours  ? 
And  what  at  first  was  held  a  crime. 
Has  tuni'd  to  honourable  in  time. 

To  what  a  height  d'd  infant  Rome, 
By  ravishing  of  women,  come  ? 
\Vlien  mt^n  upon  the'vr  s\>ovv%ca  wsvz'Ci, 
And  freely  marry'd  wUeie  l\i«>i  \\t«.'!»'^\ 
N 
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They  ne'er  forswore  themselves,  nor  ly'd. 

Nor,  in  the  mind  they  were  in,  dy*d ; 

Nor  took  the  pains  t'  address  and  sue, 

Nor  p1ay*d  the  masquerade,  to  woo: 

Disdained  to  stay  for  friends*  consents^ 

Nor  jugpriei  about  settlements ; 

Did  nf>ed  no  licence,  nor  no  priest. 

Nor  friends,  nor  kindred,  to  assist, 

Nor  lawyers,  to  join  land  and  money 

In  th*  holy"  state  of  matrimony, 

Before  they  settled  hands  and  hearts. 

Till  alimony  or  death  departs; 

Nor  would  endure  to  stay  until 

They  *ad  got  the  very  bride's  good  will. 

But  took  a  wise  and  shorter  course 

To  win  the  ladies,  downright  force ; 

And  justly  made  them  prisoners  then, 

As  tlwy  have,  often  since,  us  men. 

With  acting  plays,  and  dancing  jigs, 

The  luckiest  of  all  Love*s  intrigues ; 

And,  when  they  had  them  at  their  pleasure. 

They  talkM  of  love  and  flames  at  leisure ; 

For,  after  matrimony  's  over. 

He  that  holds  out  but  half  a  lover. 

Deserves,  for  every  minute,  more 

Than  half  a  year  of  love  before ; 

For  which  the  dames,  in  contemplation 

Of  that  best  way  of  application, 

Prov'd  nobler  wives  than  e'er  were  known 

By  suit  or  treaty  to  be  won  j 

And  such  as  all  posterity 

Could  never  equal,  nor  come  n'-gh. 
For  »x>men  first  were  made  fi>r  men, 

Not  men  for  them. — It  follows,  then. 

That  men  have  right  to  every  one, 

And  they  no  freedom  of  their  own  ; 

And  therefore  men  have  power  to  choose, 

But  they  no  charter  to  refuse. 

Hence  *tis  apparent  that,  what  course 

Soe*er  we  take  to  your  amours. 

Though  by  the  indirectest  way, 

Tis  no  injustice  nor  foul  play ; 

And  that  you  ought  to  take  that  course, 

As  we  take  you,  for  better  or  worse. 

And  gratefully  submit  to  those 

WIio  you,  before  another,  cliose. 

For  why  should  every  savage  beast 

Exceed  his  great  lord's  interest  ? 

Have  freer  power  than  he,  in  Grace 

And  Nature,  o'er  the  creature  has  ? 

Because  the  laws  he  since  has  marie 

Have  cut  off  all  the  power  he  had  ; 

Retrench'd  the  absolute  dominion 

That  Nature  gave  him  over  women ; 

When  all  his  ]X>wer  will  not  extend 

One  law  of  Nature  to  suspend ; 

And  but  to  offer  to  repeal 

The  smallest  clause,  is  to  rep<'l. 

This,  if  men  rightly  understood 

Their  privilege,  they  would  mmke  g«x)d, 

And  not,  like  sots,  permit  th^r  wives 

T'  encroach  on  their  prerogatives ; 

For  which  sin  they  deserve  to  be 

Kept,  as  they  are,  in  slavery  : 

And  this  some  precious  gifted  teachers, 

Vurevrrently  reputed  leachere. 

And  disobey'd  in  making  love, 

Have  vow*d  to  all  the  world  to  jirove, 
And  make  ye  suffer,  as  you  ought, 
For  that  uncharitable  faiiit : 


But  I  fbtret  myielf,  and  ro¥e 
Beyond  W  instructions  of  my  lo?a. 
Forgive  me,  fair,  and  only  blame 
Th'  extravagancy  of  my  flame. 
Since  His  too  much  at  once  to  show 
Excess  of  love  and  temper  too ; 
All  I  have  said  that 's  bad  and  true. 
Was  never  meant  to  aim  at  yx>u. 
Who  have  so  sovereign  a  controul 
O'er  that  poor  slave  of  your's,  my  soal^ 
That,  rather  than  to  forfeit  you. 
Has  ventured  loss  of  Heaven  too ; 
Both  with  an  equal  power  poasest. 
To  render  all  that  serve  you  blest ; 
But  none  like  him,  who  's  destin'd  either 
To  have  or  lose  you  both  together ; 
And,  if  you  MI  but  this  fiiult  release, 
(F«r  so  it  nnist  be,  since  you  please) 
I  '11  pay  down  all  that  vow,  and  more, 
^^liich  you  commanded,  and  I  swore. 
And  expiate,  upon  my  skin, 
Th'  arrears  in  full  of  all  my  sin : 
For  'tis  but  just  that  I  should  pay 
Th'  accruing  penance  for  delay ; 
Which  shall  be  done,  until  it  move 
Your  equal  pity  and  your  love. — 

The  knight,  perusing  this  epistle, 
BelievM  he  'ad  brought  her  to  bis  whistle, 
And  read  it,  like  a  jocund  lover. 
With  great  applause,  t*  himself,  twice  over; 
Subscrib'd  his  name,  but  at  a  fit 
And  humble  distance,  to  his  wit, 
And  dated  it  with  wondrous  ait, 
"  Giv'u  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  j" 
Then  seal'd  it  with  his  coat  of  love, 
A  smoking  faggot — and  above, 
Ipon  a  scroll — "  1  burn  and  weep," 
And  near  it — "  For  her  ladyship. 
Of  all  her  sex  most  excellent, 
Thcsii  to  her  gentle  hands  pit?sent ;" 
llicn  gave  it  to  his  faithful  squire, 
Witii  lessons  how  to  observe  and  eye  her. 

She  first  consider'd  which  was  bettci; 
To  send  it  back,  or  bum  the  letter : 
But,  guessing  that  it  might  import, 
Though  nothing  else,  at  least  her  sport. 
She  oiH-n'd  it,  and  read  it  out. 
With  many  a  smile  and  leering  flout ; 
Resolved  to  answer  it  in  kind. 
And  thus  perform'd  what  she  designed. 


THE  LADTS  ANSIVER 


TO 


THE  KNIGHT. 


That  you  're  a  beast,  and  tum'd  to  graa^ 
Is  no  strange  news,  nor  ever  was. 
At  least  to  me,  who  once,  you  know. 
Did  from  the  pound  replevin  you. 
When  both  your  sword  and  spuri  were  won 
In  combat  by  an  Amazon ; 
That  sword,  that  did,  like  Fate,  determiud 
Th'  inevitable  death  of  vermin, 
I  And  never  dealt  its  furious  blows, 
\  ^uX  cuX.  \^<(^  \]biQB.t&  of  pigs  and  cams,    ' 
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iras,  in  single  fight, 
nd  wrested  from  its  knight ; 
d^^ded  of  your  spurs, 
stocks  close  prisoners, 
I  they  'ad  lain,  in  base  restraint, 
r  of  your  complaint, 
1  hononrable  conditions, 
lem  from  the  worst  of  prisons ; 
-ctum  that  favour  met 
t  (though  you  would)  forget ; 
ig  free,  you  strove  t*  evade 
jTou  had  in  prison  made ; 
ourself,  and  first  deny'd  it, 
wn'd,  and  justify'd  it ; 
ye  'ad  falsely  broke  one  vow, 
mrself  by  breaking  two : 
you  sneakingly  submit, 
r  pardon  at  onr  feet, 
1  by  your  gtiilty  fears, 
r  quarter  for  your  cars, 
ng  'twas  in  vain  to  sue, 
us  boldly  as  your  due ; 
tat  treachery  and  force, 
:h  us,  is  th'  only  course ; 
r>  title  nor  pretence 
oul,  or  conscience, 
to  fall  to  that  man's  share, 
s  us  for  his  proper  ware : 
the  motives  which,  t*  induce, 
s  into  love,  you  use ; 
?w  way  of  gallanting, 
•liciting  and  ranting ! 
f  beggars,  that  entreat 
'  at  once,  and  threat, 
you  undertake  to  prove 
jropriety  in  love, 
Te  but  lawful  prize 
ireen  two  enemies, 
res,  which  every  lover, 
I  but  sue  for,  might  recover; 
ird  to  understand 
ry  cf  this  bold  demand, 
tt  at  our  persons  aim, 
ling  capable  of  claim, 
those  paltry  counterfeit 
les,  which  in  our  eyes  yon  set, 
:ht  diamonds,  that  inspire 
ur  amorous  hearts  on  fire : 
ose  false  St,  Martin's  beads, 
)ur  lips  you  lay  for  rc^s, 
us  wear  like  Indian  dames, 
»  your  scorching  flames ; 
wo  rubies  of  the  rock, 
tur  cabinets  wp  lock. 
>se  orient  pearls,  our  teeth, 
re  so  tran»]x>rted  with ; 
we  wear  aboat  our  necks, 
ose  amorous  effects, 
ose  threads  of  gold,  our  hair, 
^  you  make  us  wear ; 
•right  guineas  in  our  chests, 
the  wildfire  in  your  breasts, 
tricks  I  've  been  vcrs'd  in  so, 
eir  sly  intrigues  1  know, 
iriddlc,  by  their  tones, 
ic  cabals,  and  jargones ; 
i^t  passions,  by  their  sounds, 
e  beauties  of  my  grounds ; 
urcs  fond  and  amorous 
ms  mod  paces  of  my  bouse; 


What  ecstasy  and  scorching  ilame 
Bums  for  my  money  in  my  name; 
What,  from  th*  unnatural  desire 
To  beasts  and  cattle,  takes  its  fire ; 
What  tender  sigh  and  trickling  tear 
Longs  for  a  thousand  pounds  a  year; 
And  languishing  transports  aro  fond 
Of  statute,  mortgage,  bill,  and  bond. 

These  are  th'  attracts  which  most  men  ftill 
EnamourM,  at  first  sight,  withal ; 
To  these  th*  address  with  serenades. 
And  court  with  balls  and  masquerades ; 
And  yet,  for  all  the  yearning  pain 
Ye  *ave  suffer*d  for  their  loves  in  vain, 
I  fear  they  HI  prove  so  nice  and  coy, 
To  have,  and  t*  hold,  and  to  enjoy. 
That,  all  your  oaths  and  labour  lost. 
They  '11  ne'er  turn  Ladies  of  the  Ptet. 
This  is  not  meant  to  disapprove 
Your  judgment,  in  your  choice  of  love. 
Which  is  so  wise,  the  greatest  part 
Of  mankind  study  't  as  an  art ; 
For  love  should,  like  a  deodand. 
Still  fall  to  th'  owner  of  the  land ; 
And,  where  there  's  substance  for  its  ground. 
Cannot  but  be  more  firm  and  sound, 
Than  that  which  has  the  slighter  basis 
Of  airy  virtue,  wit,  and  graces ; 
Which  is  of  such  thin  subtlety. 
It  steals  and  creeps  in  at  the  eye. 
And,  as  it  can't  endure  to  stay, 
Steals  out  agaiu  as  nice  a  wa^'. 

But  love,  that  its  extraction  owns 
From  solid  gold  and  precious  stones. 
Must,  like  its  shining  parents,  prove 
As  solid,  and  as  glorious  love. 
Hence  'tis  you  have  no  way  t'  express 
Our  charms  and  graces  but  by  these ; 
For  what  arc  lips,  and  eyes,  and  teeth. 
Which  beauty  invades  and  conquers  with, 
But  rubi^,  pearls,  and  diamonds. 
With  which  a  philtre  love  commands  ? 

This  is  the  way  all  parents  prove 
In  maoaring  their  children's  love, 
That  force  them  t'  intermarry  and  wed, 
As  if  th'  were  burying  of  the  dead ; 
Cast  earth  to  earth,  as  in  the  grave. 
To  join  iu  wedlock  all  they  have. 
And,  when  the  settlement  's  in  force. 
Take  all  the  rest  for  better  or  worse ; 
For  money  has  a  power  above 
The  stars,  and  Fate,  to  manage  Love, 
Whof^e  arrows,  learned  poets  hold. 
That  never  miss,  are  tipp'd  with  gold. 
And.  though  some  say  the  parents  claims 
To  make  love  in  their  children's  names ; 
Who,  many  times,  at  once  provide 
The  nurse,  the  husband,  and  the  bride. 
Feel  darts,  and  charms,  attract*,  and  flames, 
And  woo  and  contn^  in  their  names, 
And,  as  they  chrislHi^  use  to  marry  them, 
And,  like  their  gossips,  answer  for  them ; 
Is  not  to  give  in  matrimony, 
But  sell  and  prostitute  for  money ; 
'7^s  better  than  their  own  betrothing, 
Who  oftt-n  do  't  for  worse  than  nothing; 
And,  when  they  're  at  their  own  dispose, 
With  pTcator  disadvantage  choose. 
All  this  is  right;  but, for  t\\e  coux^ft 
I  You  take  to  do  \  by  fmud  w  ioi<:«, 
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'Tis  so  ridiculuiifi,  m  nnon 

As  told,  'tis  never  to  be  done, 

No  more  than  setters  can  betray. 

That  tell  what  tricks  they  arc  to  play. 

Marriage,  at  best,  is  but  a  vuw. 

Which  all  men  either  lireak  or  bow : 

Then  what  will  those  forbear  to  do, 

Who  periure  when  they  do  but  woo  ? 

Such  as  beforehand  swear  and  He, 

For  earnest  to  their  treachery. 

And,  rather  than  a  crime  confess. 

With  ^eater  strive  to  make  it  less  ? 

Like  thieves,  who,  after  sentence  part. 

Maintain  their  innocence  to  the  last; 

And,  when  their  crimes  were  made  appear. 

As  plain  as  witnesses  can  swear. 

Yet,  when  the  wretches  come  to  die, 

Will  take  upon  their  death  a  lie. 

Nor  are  the  virtues  you  confessed 

T*  your  ghostly  father,  as  you  g^uess'd. 

So  slight  as  to  be  justify'd. 

By  being  as  shamefully  dcny*d ; 

As  if  you  thought  your  word  would  pass. 

Point-blank,  on  both  sides  of  a  case ; 

Or  credit  were  not  to  be  Iwt 

B*  a  brave  knight-errant  of  the  Post, 

That  eats  perfidiously  bis  word. 

And  swears  his  ears  through  a  two-inch  board ; 

Can  own  the  same  thing,  and  disown. 

And  perjure  booty,  pro  and  con  ; 

Can  make  the  gosiwl  sene  his  turn, 

And  help  him  out,  to  be  forsworn ; 

When  'tis  laid  hands  upon,  and  kirit. 

To  be  betray'd  and  sold,  like  Christ. 

Tliese  are  the  virtues  in  whose  name 

A  right  to  all  the  world  you  claim, 

And  boldly  challenge  a  douiiuifHi, 

In  Crarc  and  Nature,  o*er  all  women ; 

Of  wliom  no  less  will  satisfy, 

Than  all  the  sex,  your  tyranny : 

Although  you  '11  find  it  a  hard  province. 

With  all  your  crafty  frauds  and  co>ins,. 

To  govern  such  a  numerous  crew, 

AVho,  on»^  hv  one,  now  govern  you ; 

For,  if  you  all  were.  Solomons, 

Ami  wi«n  and  great  as  he  uas  onoe. 

You  Ml  liud  thev  're  able  to  subdue 

(As  tliey^iid  lilm)  and  bailie  you. 

And  if  yo!i  are  impos'd  upui, 
^Tis  by  >'<)UT  own  temptation  done, 
That  with  your  ignorance  invite.. 
And  teach  us  how  to  use  the  sleight ; 
For,  when  we  find  ye  're  still  more  taken 
With  false  attracts  of  our  own  making, 
Swear  that  's  a  rose,  and  that 's  a  stone. 
Like  sots,  to  us  that  laid  it  on, 
And,  what  we  did  but  slightly  prime. 
Most  ignornntly  daub  in  rhyme, 
You  forcf.  us,  in  our  own  defences, 
To  copy  lM^1nls  and  iufluenceij 
To  lay  perfections  on  the  graces, 
And  draw  attracts  upon  our  faces. 
And,  in  compliance  to  your  wit, 
Your  own  false  jewels  oounterieit : 
For  by  the  ])ractice  of  Ukjbc  arts 
We  gain  a  greater  share  of  hearts  ; 
And  those  de>cr%e  in  reason  most, 
That  ^'reatest  pains  and  study  cost : 

For  f^ro^it  perfet'tions  arCf  like  Heaven, 

Too  rich  a  present  to  be  given. 
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Nor  are  those  master  strokes  of  beautf 

To  be  perfbrm*d  without  hard  duty. 

Which,  when  they  *re  nobly  done,  and  wdl, 

The  simple  natural  excel. 

How  fair  and  sweet  the  planted  rose 

Beyond  the  wild  in  hedges  grows! 

For,  without  art,  the  nc^lest  seeds 

Of  flowers  degenerate  into  weeds : 

How  dull  and  rugged,  ere  'tis  g^round 

And  polish'd,  k)olu  a  diamond  ? 

Though  Paradise  were  e*cr  so  fiur. 

It  was  not  kept  so  without  care. 

The  whole  worid,  without  art  and  dresi^ 

Would  be  but  one  great  wilderness  ; 

And  mankind  but  a  savage  herd. 

For  all  that  Nature  has  conferrM : 

This  does  but  rough-hew  and  design. 

Leaves  Art  to  polish  and  refine. 

Though  women  first  were  made  for  mei|, 

Yet  men  were  made  for  them  again: 

For  when  (out-witted  by  bis  wife) 

Man  first  tom'd  tenant  but  for  life. 

If  women  had  not  intervened, 

How  soon  had  mankind  had  an  end  ! 

And  that  it  is  in  being  yet, 

To  us  alone  you  are  in  debt. 

And  where  's  your  liberty  of  choice. 

And  our  unnatural  no-voice  ? 

Since  all  the  privilege  you  boast, 

And  falsely  usurp'd,  or  vainly  lost. 

Is  now  our  right,  to  whose  creation 

You  owe  your  happy  restoration. 

And  if  we  had  not  weighty  cause 

To  not  appear,  in  making  laws, 

Wc  could,  in  spite  of  all  your  tricky 

And  shallow  formal  p(»litics. 

Force  you  our  managements  t'  obey. 

As  we  to  yours  (in  show)  give  way. 

Hcu:-e  *tis  that,  while  vou  valnlv  strive 

T'  advance  your  high  prerogative. 

You  basely,  after  all  your  braves. 

Submit,  and  own  yourselves  our  slaves^ 

And,  Vausc  wc  do  not  make  it  known. 

Nor  publicly  our  interests  own, 

Like  sots,  suppose  we  have  no  shares 

In  ordering  you  and  your  affairs, 

Wlien  ail  your  empire  and  command 

You  ha^•e  from  us,  at  second-hand  ; 

As  if  a  pilot,  that  appears 

To  sit  still  only,  while  he  steers, 

And  does  not  make  a  noise  and  stir, 

I/iko  every  common  mariner, 

Knrnv  nothing  of  the  canl,  nor  star, 

An«l  did  not  guide  the  man  of  war: 

Noi'  wr,  because  we  don't  appear 

In  coiuii'ils,  do  not  govern  there ; 

While,  like  the  mighty  Prester  John, 

Whose  p(?rson  none  dares  look  upon. 

But  is  preserv'd  in  close  disguise, 

From  being  made  cheap  to  vulgar  eyes, 

W  enjoy  as  large  a  power  unseen. 

To  govern  him,  as  he  does  men ; 

Ami,  in  the  right  of  our  pope  Joan, 

Make  eaiperors  at  our  feet  fall  down ; 

Or  Joan  de  Pucelle's  braver  name, 

<'>ur  riirht  to  arms  and  conduct  claim; 

Who,  though  a  spinster,  yet  was  able 

To  serve  France  for  a  grand  constable. 

W<.>  make  and  execute  all  laws, 
\  Cau  '^ud\56  t^t  V^t^tS^  ^^  ^^  cause  j 
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i  aB  rules  of  rigM  or  wrong, 

og  robe,  and  tbe  kmger  tongue, 

rfaieh  tlw  world  hai  no  defence, 

more  powerful  eloquenccb 

age  tlungs  of  greatest  weight, 

e  world*8  affairs  of  state ; 

■ten  of  war  and  peace, 

ij  all  nations  how  we  please. 

all  churches,  and  their  flocks, 

1  and  orthodox, 

the  heavenly  ▼ehicles 

nrits  in  all  conventicles : 

all  commerce  and  trade 

1,  and  mauag'd,  and  deca3r'd; 

tng  can  go  off  so  well, 

s  that  price,  as  what  we  seU. 

in  every  public  meeting, 

le  men  do  what  we  judge  fitting  ; 

istrates  in  all  great  towns> 

len  do  QOthiug  but  wear  gowns. 

e  the  man  of  war  strike  sail, 

nr  braver  conduct  veil, 

»  he  'as  chasM  his  enemies 

0  us  upon  his  knees, 
an  officer  of  state, 

r  rais'd,  or  magistrate, 

laughty  and  imperious  ? 

t  a  joumejrman  to  us, 

he  gives  us  cause  to  do  % 

>  him  in,  or  turn  him  out. 

e  your  guardians,  that  increase, 

!  3rour  fortunes  how  we  please  ^ 

you  humour  us,  can  deal 

or  matters,  ill  or  welL 

i  that  can  dispose,  alone, 

'  your  heirs  shall  be  your  own, 

5  integrity  you  must, 

3f  all  your  caution,  trust ; 

1  you  fly  beyond  th(^  seas, 

ou  with  what  heirs  we  please, 

e  you  t'  own  them,  though  begotten 

ch  valets,  or  Irish  footmen. 

the  rigorousest  course 

unless  to  make  us  worse; 

I,  the  harsher  we  are  u8*d, 

ler  off  from  being  reduo*d^ 


^ 


And  acorn  t'  abate,  for  any  UK 

Hie  least  punctilios  of  our  wills. 

Force  docs  but  whet  our  wits  to  apply 

Arts,  bom  with  us,  for  remedy, 

Which  all  your  politics,  as  yet. 

Have  tie*er  been  able  to  defeat : 

For,  when  ye  *ve  tryM  all  sorts  of  waya. 

What  fools  d'  we  make  of  3rou  in  playa  } 

While  all  the  fitvours  we  afford. 

Are  but  to  girt  you  with  the  sword. 

To  fight  our  battles  in  Our  steads. 

And  have  your  brains  beat  out  o*  your  beads; 

Encounter,  in  despite  of  Nature, 

And  fight,  at  once,  with  fire  and  water, 

With  pirates,  rocks,  and  storms,  and  seas. 

Our  pride  and  vanity  t'  appease ; 

Kill  one  another,  and  cut  throats, 

For  our  good  graces,  and  best  thoughts ; 

1*0  do  your  exercise  for  honour. 

And  have  jrour  brains  beat  out  the  sooner; 

Or  crack'd,  as  learnedly,  upon 

Things  that  are  never  to  be  known ; 

And  still  appear  the  more  industrious. 

The  more  your  projects  are  preposterous; 

To  square  the  circle  of  the  arts. 

And  run  stark  mad  to  show  your  parts ; 

Expound  the  oracle  of  laws. 

And  turn  them  which  way  we  see  cause; 

Be  our  solicitors  and  agents. 

And  stand  for  us  in  all  engagements. 

And  these  are  all  the  mighty  powers 
You  vainly  boast  to  cry  down  ours. 
And,  what  in  real  value  's  wanting. 
Supply  with  vapouring  and  ranting: 
Because  yourselves  are  terrify'd. 
And  stoop  to  one  another's  pride. 
Believe  we  have  as  little  wit 
To  be  out-hector'd,  and  submit : 
By  your  example,  lose  that  right 
In  treaties  which  we  gain'd  in  fight ; 
And,  terrified  into  an  awe. 
Pass  on  ourselves  a  Salique  law ; 
Or,  as  some  nations  use,  give  place. 
And  truckle  to  your  mighty  race ; 
Let  men  usurp  th'  unjust  dominion, 
As  if  they  were  the  better  women. 
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PREFACE 


It  wottld  be  very  nqjnst  to  the  memory  of  a  writer  so  much  and  so  justly  esteemed  as  Batler,  to 
suppose  it  necessary  to  make  any  formal  apology  for  the  pablication  of  these  Remains.  Whatever 
h§  the  genuuoe  performance  of  a  f^niiis  of  his  class  cannot  fail  of  recommending  itself  to  eveiy 
>«uler  of  taste ;  and  all  tliat  can  be  required  from  the  publisher  is,  to  satisfy  the  world  that  it  ia 
laot  imposed  upon  by  false  and  spurious  pretensions. 

Hiis  has  already  bei*n  attempted  in  the  printed  proposals  for  the  subscription ;  but  as  the  peridung 
$Bnn  of  a  loose  paper  scemii  too  frail  a  monument  to  preserve  a  testimony  of  so  much  importance,  it 
CMflot,  I  hope,  be  jud^cnl  impertinent  to  repeat  the  substance  of  what  I  observed  upon  that  occa- 
sioii— Tliat  the  nuinnscripts,  from  which  this  work  is  printed,  are^  Butler's  own  handwriting,  ai 
evidently  appears  from  some  original  letters  of  his  found  amongst  them — ^That,  upon  his  death,  they 
fdl  into  the  hands  of  his  good  friend  Mr.  W.  Longueville,  of  the  Temple ;  who,  as  the  writer 
of  Batler*s  life  informs  us,  was  at  tlie  charge  of  burying  him — ^That,  upon  Mr.  Longueville's  decease, 
they  became  the  property  of  his  son,  the  late  CJIiarles  Longueville,  esq.  who  bequeathed  them,  at 
hb  death,  to  John  CUrke,  esq.  and  that  this  gentleman  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  thenni 
aad  favoorcd  me  witli  an  authority  to  insert  the  following  certificate  of  their  autlienticity. 

^  I  do  hereby  certify,  that  the  papers  now  proposed  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Thyer  are  the 
uriginol  manuscripla  of  Mr.  Samurl  Butler,  author  of  Hndibras,  and  were  bequeathed  to 
*   me  by  the  late  Charles  Longueville,  esq. 

JOHN  CLARKE." 

Walgkerttm,  Cheshhrey  Nor.  20,  1754. 

Although,  from  evidence  of  such  a  nature,  tliorc  cannot  remain  the  least  doubt  about  the 
genoineness  of  this  work,  and  it  be  very  certain,  that  eveiy  thing  in  it  is  the  performance  of  Butler, 
yet  it  miLst  be  owned,  at  the  same  time,  that  tliere  is  not  the  same  degree  of  perfection  and 
exactness  in  all  the  compositions  here  printed.  Some  are  finished  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  and 
were  fdiriy  transcribed  for  the  press,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  outward  appearance ;  others, 
thon([;h  finished,  and  wrote  with  the  same  spirit  and  peculiar  vein  of  humour,  which 'distinguishes 
hm  from  all  otlier  writers,  'H^ent  as  if,  upon  a  second  review,  he  would  have  retouched  and  amended 
b  lome  little  particulars  :  and  some  few  are  led  uufiniNhed,  or  at  least  parts  of  them  are  loet  or 
perished.  Tliis  acknowU^gment  I  think  <hic  to  thr  poct*s  chanicter  and  mrinory,  and  necessary  to 
Wipeak  tliat  candid  allowance  from  tlie  reader,  which  the  posthumous  works  of  every  writer  have  a 
jilt  claim  to. 

It  iii,  I  know,  a  common  observation,  that  it  is  doing  injustice  to  a  departed  genius  to  publiih 
fi^ipnents,  or  such  pieces  as  he  had  not  gi\en  the  last  hand  to. — Without  controverting  the  justness 
^  thth  remark  in  general,  one  may,  I  think,  venture  to  affirm,  that  iX  is  not  to  be  extended  to 
^ven-  particular  case,  and  that  a  writer  of  so  oxtraordinury  and  uncommon  a  turn  as  the  author  of 
Hodibnis  is  not  to  be  included  under  it.  It  would  be  a  piece  of  fooliih  fondness  to  purcluwe  at  a 
ff^i  expense,  or  preserve  with  a  particular  care,  the  uutinislied  works  of  every  tolerable  painter ; 
and  yet  it  is  esteemed  a  mark  of  fine  taste  to  procure,  at  almost  any  price,  the  rough  sketches  and 
hall'-lbrmcd  designs  of  a  Raphael,  a  Rembrandt,  or  any  ceh^brated  master.  If  the  elegant  remains 
of  a  Greek  or  Roman  statuar}-,  thougli  maimed  and  defective,  are  thou*;!!!  woi-thy  of  a  phice  in 
tlie  cahinc^ts  of  the  polite  admirers  of  antiquity,  and  the  learned  world  thinks  itself  obliged  to 
Uiorious  critics  for  handing  down  to  us  the  half  intelligible  scraps  of  an  ancient  ckissic,  no  reason 
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GUI,  I  thmk,  be  asrigned,  why  a  genius  of  Qiore  modern  date  should  Hot  be  entitled  to  the 
privilege,  except  we  will  absurdly  and  enthusiastically  fancy,  that  time  gives  a  valne  to 
if  well  as  to  coins  and  medals. — It  may  be  added  also,  that  as  Butler  is  not  only  excellent, 
aii|ptt  singular  too,  in  his  manner  of  writing,  everything  of  his  must  acquire  a  proportionable 
f£  Talue  and  curiosity. 

I  shall  not  longer  detain  the  reader  from  better  entertainment,  by  indulging  my  own  seni 
upon  these  Remains;  and  shall  rather  choose  to  wait  for  the  judgment  of  the  public,  than  imj 
nently  to  obtrude  my  own.  It  is  enough^for  me,  that  I  have  fiiithfuUy  dischaiiged  the  office  of  i 
editor,  and  shall  leave  to  future  critics  the  pleasure  of  criticising  and  remarking,  approving  or 
demning.  The  notes  which  I  have  given,  the  reader  will  find  to  be  only  such  as  were  necessary 
let  him  into  the  author's  meaning,  by  reciting  and  explaining  some  circumstances,  not  genei 
known,  to  which  he  alludes ;  and  he  cannot  but  observe,  that  many  more  might  have  been  ad< 
bad  I  given  way  to  a  fondness  for  scribbling,  too  conmion  upon  such  occasions '. 

Although  my  author  stands  in  need  of  no  apology  fbr  the  appearance  he  is  going  to  make  in 
following  slieets,  the  world  may  probably  think,  that  the  publisher  does,  for  not  permitting  him 
do  it  sooner. — All  that  I  have  to  say,  and  to  persons  of  candour  I  need  to  say  no  more,  is,  that  t] 
delay  has  been  owing  to  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  a  consequent  indisposition  for  a  work  of 
nature,  and  not  to  indolence,  or  any  selfish  narrow  views  of  my  own. 


■  In  the  present  edition,  such  only  are  retained  as  are  necessary  to  bring  the  rec^ler  acquainted 
the  several  less-usual  allusions. 
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THE 

ELEPHANT  IN  THE  MOON\ 

u'd  society  of  late, 

ry  of  a  forei^  state, 

upon  a  summer's  night, 

sh  the  Moon  by  her  own  light  j 

an  inventory  of  all 
\  estate,  and  personal ; 
ike  an  accurate  survey 
ler  lands,  and  how  they  lay, 

us  that  of  Ireland,  where 

surveirors  stole  a  shire : 
rve  her  country,  how  'twas  planted, 
hat  sh'  abounded  most,  or  wanted ; 
ike  the  proper*8t  obser\'ations 
tling  of  new  plantations, 
ociety  should  incline 
npt  so  glorious  a  design, 
was  the  purpose  of  their  meeting, 
ich  they  chose  a  time  as  fitting, 
at  the  fiiU,  her  radiant  light 
Inence  too  W€*re  at  their  height 
IT  the  lofty  tube,  the  scale 
hich  they  Heaven  itself  assail, 
ounted  full  against  the  Moon, 
i  stood  ready  to  fall  on, 
»nt  who  should  have  the  honour 
It  an  ensign  first  upon  her, 
5ne,  who  for  his  deep  belief 
rtur^so  then  in  chief, 
M  the  most  profound  and  wise, 
e  impossibilities, 
;ing  jn^vcly,  to  apply 
optic  glass  his  iudging  eye, 
"  Strange  !'*— then  reinforc'd  his  sight 
;  the  Moon  with  Ml  his  might, 

s  poem  was  intended  by  the  author  for  a 
ipon  the  Koyal  Society,  which,  according 
pinion  at  least,  ran  too  much,  at  that  time, 


And  bent  his  penetrating  brcnr. 
As  if  he  meant  to  gaze  her  through ; 
When  all  the  rest  began  t*  admire. 
And,  like  a  train,  from  him  took  firc^ 
Surprised  with  wonder,  beforehand. 
At  what  they  did  not  understand, 
CryM  out,  impatient  to  know  what 
The  matter  was  they  wonder'd  at 

Quoth  he,  "  Th'  inhabitants  o'  th'  Moon, 
Who,  when  the  Sun  shines  hot  at  noon. 
Do  live  in  cellars  under  ground. 
Of  eight  miles  deep,  and  eighty  round, 
(In  which  at  once  they  Ibrtify 
Against  the  Sun  and  th'  enemy) 
Which  they  count  towns  and  cities  there, 
Because  their  people  's  civillor 
Than  those  rude  peasants  thi^Ptee  fbtmd 
To  live  upon  the  upper  ground, 
CalI'd  Pri  vol  vans,  with  whom  they  are 
Perpetually  in  open  war; 
And  now  both  armies,  highly  enrag*d. 
Are  in  a  bioody  fight  engaged. 
And  many  fall  on  both  sides  slain. 
As  by  the  glass  'tis  clear  and  plain, 
I/X)k  quickly  then,  that  ex-ery  one 
May  see  the  fight  before  tis  done." 

With  that  a  great  philosopher, 
Admir'd,  and  famous  far  and  near. 
As  one  of  singular  invention. 
But  universal  comprehension, 
Apply'd  one  eye,  and  half  a  nose, 
Unto  the  optic  engine  close :  ^ 

For  he  had  lately  undertook 
To  prove,  and  publish  in  a  book. 
That  men,  whose  natuiml  ejes  are  out. 
May,  by  more  powerful  art,  be  brought 
To  see  with  th'  empty  holes,  as  plain 
As  if  their  eyes  were  in  again ; 

into  the  virtuosi  taste,  and  a  whimsical  fondness 
for  surprising  and  wonderful  ftorics  in  natural 
history. 
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And  if  they  chancM  to  fa\\  of  those. 
To  make  an  optic  of  a  nose, 
Ab  clearly  it  may,  by  those  that  wear 
Bat  ipectacles,  be  made  appear, 
^fNrliich  both  senses  being  uaited, 
Tktm  render  them  much  better  sighted. 
This  great  man,  having  fix*d  both  sights 
To  view  the  (brmidable  fights, 
Observ'd  his  best,  and  then  cry'd  out^ 
**  The  battle*s  desperately  fought  j 
The  gallant  Subvolvani  rally, 
And  from  their  trenches  make  a  sally 
Upon  the  stubborn  enemy, 
MTho  now  begin  to  rout  and  fly. 

**  These  silly  ranting  PrI\'olvans, 
Have  every  summer  their  campaigns. 
And  muster,  like  the  warlike  sons 
Of  Rawhead  and  of  Bloodybones, 
As  numerous  as  Soland  geese 
r  th*  islands  of  the  Orcsides, 
Courageously  to  make  a  stand, 
And  face  their  neighbours  hand  to  hand. 
Until  the  longM-for  winter  's  com«». 
And  then  return  in  triumph  home. 
And  spend  the  rest  o'  th*  year  in  lies. 
And  vapouring  of  their  victories. 
From  th'  old  Arcadians  they  *re  believ'd 
To  be,  before  the  Moon,  derived. 
And  when  her  oih  was  new  created, 
To  people  her  were  thence  translated : 
For  as  th'  Arcadians  were  reputed 
Of  all  the  Grecians  the  most  stupid. 
Whom  nothing  in  the  world  could  bring 
To  civil  life,  but  fiddling. 
They  still  retain  the  antique  course 
And  custom  of  their  ancestors. 
And  always  sing  and  fiddle  tu 
Things  of  the  greatest  weight  they  da" 

While  thus  the  leam'd  man  entertains 
Th'  assembly  with  the  Privolvans, 
Another,  of  as  great  renown. 
And  solid  judgment,  in  the  Moon, 
That  understood  her  various  soils. 
And  which  produc'^^cst  gcnet-moylcS| 
And  in  the  register  of  fame 
Had  enter'd  his  long-living  name. 
After  he  had  por'd  long  and  hard 
I*  th'  engine,  gave  a  start  and  star'd— 

Quoth  he,  "  A  stranger  sight  appears, 
Than  e'er  was  seen  in  all  the  spheres ; 
A  wonder  more  unparallel'd. 
Than  ever  mortal  tube  beheld ; 
An  elephant  from  ono  of  thqse 
Two  mighty  armies  is  broke  loose. 
And  with  the  honour  of  the  fight 
Appears  amaz'd,  and  in  a  fright : 
Look  quickly,  lest  the  sight  of  us 
Should  cause  the  startled  beast  t'  imbofis. 
It  is  a  large  one,  far  mure  great 
Than  e'er  was  bred  in  Afric  yet, 
From  which  we  boldly  may  infer, 
The  Moon  is  much  the  fruitftiller. 
And  since  the  mighty  Pyrrhus  brought 
Those  living  castles  first,  'tis  tliought. 
Against  the  Romans,  in  the  field. 
It  may  an  ar&;:ument  be  held 
(Arcadia  being  but  a  piece. 
As  his  dominions  were,  of  Greece) 
To  prove  what  this  illustrious  person 
Has  made  so  aoble  a  discourse  on, 


And  amply  satisfy'd  ns  all 

Of  the  Privdvans*  ori^nal. 

That  elephants  are  in  the  Moon, 

Though  we  had  now  disco\'er'd  nooe. 

Is  easily  made  manifest. 

Since  from  the  greatest  to  the  least. 

All  other  stars  and  constellations 

Have  cattle  of  all  sorts  of  nations. 

And  Heaven,  like  a  Tartar's  hord. 

With  great  and  numerous  droves  is  stored  9 

And  if  the  Moon  produce  by  nature, 

A  people  of  so  vast  a  stature, 

'TIS  consequent  she  should  bring  forth 

Far  greater  beasts  too,  than  the  Earth; 

(As  by  the  best  accounts  appears 

Of  all  our  great'st  discoverers) 

And  that  those  monstrous  creatures  there 

Are  not  such  rarities  as  here." 

Meanwhile  the  rest  had  had  a  sight 
Of  all  particulars  o'  th'  fight. 
And  every  man,  witli  equal  care^ 
Perus'd  of  th'  elephant  his  share. 
Proud  of  his  interest  in  the  glory 
Of  so  miraculous  a  story ; 
When  one,  who  for  his  excellence 
In  heightening  words  and  shadowiQg  sense. 
And  magnifying  all  he  writ 
With  curious  microscopic  wit. 
Was  magnify'd  himself  bo  less 
,  In  home  and  foreign  colleges. 
Began,  transported  with  the  twang 
Of  his  own  trtllo,  thus  t'  harangue. 

"  Most  excellent  and  virtuous  friends, 
Tliis  great  discovery  makes  amends 
For  all  our  unsuccessful  pains. 
And  lost  expense  of  time  and  brains : 
For,  by  this  84)le  phenomenon. 
We  've  gotten  ground  upon  Uie  Mooq, 
And  gain'd  a  pass,  to  hold  dispute 
With  all  the  planets  that  stand  out; 
To  carry  this  most  \irtuous  war 
Home  to  the  door  of  every  star. 
And  plant  th'  artillery  of  our  tubes 
Against  their  proudest  magnitudes  ; 
To  stretch  our  victories  beycNid 
Til*  extent  of  planetary  ground. 
And  fix  our  engines,  and  our  ensigns. 
Upon  the  fix'd  stars*  \ast  dimensions, 
(Which  Archimede,  so  long  ago. 
Durst  not  presume  to  wish  to  do) 
And  prove  if  they  are  other  suns. 
As  some  have  held  opinions. 
Or  windows  in  the  Empyreum, 
From  whence  those  bright  effluvias  come 
Like  flames  of  fire,  (as  others  guess) 
Tliat  shine  i'  th'  mouths  of  furnaces. 
Nor  is  this  all  we  have  achiev'd. 
But  more,  henceforth  to  be  believ'd. 
And  have  no  more  our  best  designs. 
Because  they  're  ours,  beJiev'd  ill  .signs. 
V  out-throw,  and  stretch,  and  to  enlarge^ 
Shall  now  no  more  be  laid  t'  our  charge; 
Nor  shall  our  ablest  virtuosis 
Prove  arguments  for  coflfee-houses  ; 
Nor  those  devices,  that  are  laid 
Too  tnily  on  us,  nor  those  made 
Hereafter,  gain  belief  among 
Our  strictest  judges,  right  or  wrong; 
Nor  shall  our  past  misfortunes  more 
Be  charg'd  upon  the  ancient  score  ; 
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i  our  making  old  dogs  yoang 
len  saspect  \is  still  i*  th'  wrong; 
-indented  chariots  draw 
s  to  course  us- without  law  ; 
ting  pigs  t^  a  bitch  to  nurse, 
thorn  into  mongrel  curs, 
K'tn  suspect  our  sculls  arc  brittle, 
d  too  much  wit,  or  too  little ; 
11  our  speculations,  whether 
r-stick  will  lave  the  leather 
jlboys'  breecht*s  from  the  rod, 
II  we  do  appear  as  odd. 
e  discovery  *h  enough 
'.  all  former  scandals  off^ 
cc  the  world  *s  incredulous 
>ur  scrutinies,  and  us, 
h  a  })rejudice  prevents 
;t  and  wcirst  experimtnts, 
ley  wtfre  destin'd  to  miscarry, 
>rt  try*d,  or  s^)litary) 
ce  it  is  imoertain  when 
jnders  will  occur  again, 
IS  cautiously  contrive 
r  an  exact  narrative 
t  we  evcTv  one  can  swear 
?s  themselves  have  se<'n  appear, 
hen  we  publish  the  account, 
may  take  our  oaths  upon  't" 
said,  thev  all  with  one  consent 
to  draw  up  th'  instrument, 
r  the  general  satisfaction, 
t  it  in  the  next  Transaction. 
ilst  the  chiefs  were  drawing  up 
ange  memf>ir  o'  th'  telescope, 
^pins  in  the  tube  by  chance, 
the  elephant  advance, 
im  the  west  side  of  the  Moon 
rast  was  in  a  moment  gone. 
inpr  related,  gave  a  stop 
t  the  rest  were  drawing  upj 
•ry  man,  amazM  anew 
could  possibly  be  true, 
ly  beast  should  nin  a  race 
slrous,  in  so  short  a  space, 
d,  however,  to  make  it  good, 
:  as  |>ossible  as  he  could, 
her  his  own  ev(«  condenm, 
ui'stion  what  he  'ad  seen  with  tliem^ 
e  all  were  thus  rej^olv'd,  a  man 
.t  renown  there  thus  began — 
trange,  I  grant !  but  who  can  say 
cannot  be,  wliat  can,  and  may  ? 
illy  at  so  hugely  vast 
ace  as  this  wonder  *s  plac'd, 
the  least  ern)ur  of  the  sight 
tow  things  false,  but  never  right; 
n  we  try  them,  w>  far  off, 
sublunary  pro«.>f : 
>  can  say,  that  Nature  there 
y  same  laws  she  goes  by  here? 
t  like  she  hns  infusM, 
y  sp<*cies  there  producM, 
ne  ellbrts  she  dots  confer 
le  same  pnMluctions  here, 
Kise  with  us,  of  several  nations, 
ich  pn>ligious  variations, 
■*■  nffecb)  so  much  to  use 
'  in  all  she  does. 

may  b'  hiferr*d,  that,  though  I  grant 
i  seen  i'  th'  Moon  an  elephant, 


I  That  elephant  may  difier  eo 
From  those  upon  the  Earth  bdow, 
Both  in  his  bulk,  and  force,  and  speed. 
As  being  of  a  different  breed. 
That  ihough  our  own  are  but  slow-pac'd. 
Theirs  there  may  fly,  or  run  as  ikst. 
And  yet  be  elephants,  no  less 
Than  those  of  Indian  pedigrees." 

This  said,  another  di  great  worth, 
FamM  for  his  learned  works  put  forth, 
liOokM  wise,  then  said — "  All  this  is  tiue^ 
And  learnedly  (^iserv'd  by  you : 
But  there  's  another  feason  for  t, 
lliat  falls  but  very  little  short 
Of  mathematic  demonstratkxi. 
Upon  an  accurate  calculation. 
And  that  is — As  the  Earth  and  Mooa 
])o  both  move  contrary  upon 
Their  axes,  the  rapidity 
Of  both  their  motkxis  cannot  be 
But  so  prodigiously  fast. 
That  vaster  spaces  may  be  past 
In  Ir^ss  time  than  the  beast  has  gone, 
Though  he  'ad  no  motion  of  his  own^ 
A^liich  ue  can  take  no  measure  of. 
As  you  have  clear'd  by  learned  proof* 
lliis  granted,  we  may  boldly  thence 
l^y  claim  t'  a  nobler  inference, 
And  make  this  great  phenomenon 
(Were  there  no  other)  serve  alone 
To  clear  the  grand  hypothesis 
Of  th'  motion  of  the  Earth  from  this," 

With  this  they  all  were  satisfy'd. 
As  men  are  wont  o'  th'  biass'd  bide, 
Applauded  the  profound  dispute. 
And  grew  more  gay  and  resolute, 
By  having  overcome  all  doubt, 
I1ian  if  it  never  had  fall'n  out; 
And,  to  complete  their  narrative, 
.\gri  ed  t'  insert  this  strange  retrievci 

But  while  they  were  diverted  all 
With  wording  the  memorial. 
The  fixitboys,  for  diversion  too> 
As  having  nothing  else  to  do, 
Seeing  the  telescr^  at  leisure, 
Tum'd  virtuosi  for  their  pleasure; 
Began  to  gaze  upon  the  Moon, 
As  those  they  waited  on  had  d<iDe. 
With  monkeys'  ingenuity, 
Tliat  love  to  practise  what  they  see  ; 
When  one,  whose  tarn  it  was  to  peep^ 
Saw  something  in  the  engine  creep. 
And,  viewing  well,  discover'd  more  , 

I'han  all  the  leani'<l  had  done  before. 
Quoth  he,  *'  A  little  thing  is  slunk 
Into  the  long  star-gazing  trunk. 
And  now  is  gotten  down  so  nigh, 
I  have  him  just  against  mine  eye." 

This  being  overheard  by  one 
WTio  was  not  so  far  OTer>crown 
In  any  virtuous  speeulatioq, 
To  judge  with  mere  imaginatioi^ 
Inunediately  he  made  a  guess 
At  solving  all  appearances, 
A  way  far  more  significant 
Than  all  their  hints  of  th'  elephant, 
And  found,  upon  a  second  view. 
His  own  lu'pothcsis  most  true; 
For  he  had  scarce  apv^y'd  VvVsi  e^c 
1\>  tb*  engine,  but,  \cun^eO\a&e\^ 
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He  found  a  mouse  was  gotten  in 

The  hollow  tube,  and,  shut  between 

The  two  friass  wmdows  in  restraint, 

Was  swcll'd  into  an  elephant. 

And  prov'd  the  virtuous  occasion 

Of  all  this  learned  di^sertaUon : 

And,  OS  a  mountain  heretofore 

Was  great  with  chiUl,  they  say,  and  bore 

A  silly  mouse ;  this  mouse,  as  Ktran,i;e, 

Broup:ht  forth  a  mountain  m  exchange. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  in  consultation 
Had  pennM  the  wonderful  narration. 
And  set  their  hands,  and  seals,  and  wit, 
T  attest  the  truth  of  what  they  *ad  writ. 
When  this  accursM  phenomenon 
Omfounded  all  they  'ad  said  or  done : 
For  'twas  no  sooner  hinte<l  at. 
But  they  all  were  in  a  tumult  strait. 
More  furiously  enrap'd  by  far, 
Than  those  that  in  the  Moon  made  war. 
To  (ind  so  admirable  a  hint. 
When  they  had  all  agreed  t'  have  seen  % 
And  were  engaged  to  make  it  out, 
Obstructed  with  a  paltry  doubt : 
When  one,  whose  task  was  to  determine, 
And  solve  th'  appearances  of  vermin, 
Who  'ad  made  profound  discoveries 
In  frogs,  and  toads,  and  rats,  and  mice, 
(Though  not  so  curious,  'tis  true. 
As  many  a  wise  rat-catcher  knew) 
After  he  had  with  signs  made  way 
For  something  great  he  had  to  say ; 
*  **  This  disquisition 
Is,  half  of  it,  in  my  discission  * ; 
For  though  the  elephant,  as  beast. 
Belongs  of  right  to  all  the  rest. 
The  mouse,  Inking  but  a  vermin,  none 
lias  title  to  but  I  alone ; 
And  therefore  hope  I  may  be  heard. 
In  my  own  province,  with  regard. 

"  It  is  no  wonder  we  're  cryM  down. 
And  made  the  talk  of  all  the  town, 
That  rants  and  swears,  for  all  our  great 
Attempts,  we  have  done  nothing  yet. 
If  every  one  have  leave  to  doubt, 
When  some  great  secret 's  half  made  out ; 
And,  'cause  perhaps  it  is  not  true, 
Obstruct,  and  ruin  all  we  do. 
As  no  great  act  was  ever  done. 
Nor  ever  can,  with  tnith  alone, 
If  nothing  else  but  truth  w'  allow, 
*Tis  no  great  matter  what  we  do : 
For  Truth  is  too  reserv'd,  and  nice, 
T*  appear  in  mix'd  societies; 
Delights  in  solitary  abodes, 
And  never  shows  herself  in  crowds  j 
A  sullen  little  thing,  below 
All  matters  of  pretence  and  show ; 
That  deal  in  novelty  and  change. 
Not  of  things  true,  but  rare  and  strange. 
To  treat  the  world  with  what  is  fit 
And  proper  to  its  naturtil  wit ; 
The  world,  that  never  sets  esteem 
On  what  things  are,  but  what  they  seem. 
And,  if  they  be  not  strange  and  new, 
ITiey  're  ne'er  the  l»etter  for  being  true. 
For  what  has  mankind  gain'd  by  knowing 
His  little  truth,  but  his  undoing, 

»  Sic  Orig. 


WTiich  wisely  was  by  Nature  hidden. 

And  only  for  his  good  forbidden  ? 

And  therefore  with  great  prudence  doet 

Tlie  world  still  strive  to  keep  it  cloae ; 

For  if  all  secret  truths  were  known. 

Who  would  not  be  once  more  undccie  ? 

For  truth  has  always  danger  in  *t. 

And  here,  perhaps,  may  cross  some  bint 

We  have  already  agreed  upon. 

And  vainly  frustrate  all  we  *af©  done. 

Only  to  make  new  work  for  Stubs, 

And  all  the  academic 'clubs. 

How  nnich,  then,  ought  we  have  a  care. 

That  no  man  know  above  his  share. 

Nor  dare  to  imderstand,  henceforth. 

More  than  his  contribution's  worth  ? 

Tliat  those  who  'ave  purchased  of  the  collfge 

A  share,  or  half  a  share,  of  knowledge. 

And  brought  in  none,  but  s})ent  repute. 

Should  not  b'  admitted  to  dispute. 

Nor  any  ma»  pretend  to  know 

More  than  his  dividmd  come  to  ? 

For  partners  have  been  always  known 

To  cheat  their  public  interest  prone  j 

And  if  we  do  not  look  to  ours, 

Tis  sure  to  run  the  self-same  course." 

This  said,  the  whole  assembly  allow'd 
The  doctrine  to  be  right  and  tyood. 
And,  from  the  truth  of  what  they  'ad  heard, 
Resolv'd  to  give  truth  no  regard. 
But  what  was  for  their  turn  to  vouch. 
And  either  find  or  make  it  such : 
That  *t  was  more  noble  to  create 
Things  like  truth,  out  of  strong  conceit. 
Than  with  vexatious  pains  and  do«bt 
To  find,  or  think  t'  have  found,  her  out. 

This  being  resolv'd,  they,  one  by  one, 
Review'd  the  tube,  the  mouse,  and  Moon^ 
But  still  the  narrower  they  pry'd. 
The  more  they  Mere  unsatisfy'd ; 
In  no  one  thing  they  saw  agreeing, 
,  As  if  they  'ad  several  faiths  of  seeing. 
St>me  swore,  upon  a  second  view, 
'lliat  all  they  'ad  sfcn  l»efore  was  true. 
And  that  they  nover  would  recant 
One  syllable  of  th'  elephant ; 
Arow'd  his  snout  could  be  no  mouse's, 
But  a  true  elephant's  probo«!ci». 
Others  b<;gan  to  doubt  and  w  aver. 
Uncertain  which  o'  th*  two  to  favour. 
And  knew  not  whether  to  espouse 
The  cause  of  th'  elephant  or  mouse. 
Some  held  no  way  «o  orthodox 
To  try  it,  as  the  ballot-box. 
And,  like  the  nation's  [latriots. 
To  find,  or  make,  the  truth  by  votes: 
Others  conceiv'd  it  much  more  fit 
T*  unmount  the  tube,  and  open  it. 
And,  for  their  private  satisfaction. 
To  re-examine  the  transaction. 
And  after  explicate  the  rest. 
As  they  should  find  cause  for  the  best 

To  this,  as  th'  only  expedient, 
Tlie  whole  assembly  gave  c<»nsent ; 
But,  ere  the  tul>e  was  half  \ct  down. 
It  clear'd  the  first  phenomenon: 
For,  at  the  end,  prodigious  swarms 
Of  flies  and  gnats,  like  men  in  arms. 
Had  all  past  muster,  by  mischance, 
Bq^  iot  \2bk&  ^rab-  tiEid  PriTohmns. 
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mg  discoverM,  put  them  all 
xesh  and  fiercer  brawl, 
'd  that  men  so  grave  and  wise 
be  chaldes*d  by  gnats  and  flies, 
te  the  feeble  insects'  swarms 
rhty  troops  of  men  at  arms ; 
1  as  those  who,  when  the  Moon 
in  a  crystal  river  sihone, 
casting  nets  as  subtly  at  her, 
;h  and  pull  her  out  o*  th'  water, 
when  they  had  unscrewed  the  glass, 
I  out  where  th'  impostor  was, 
w  the  mouse,  that,  hy  mishap, 
lade  the  telescope  a  trap, 
d,  confoimded,  and  afflicted, 
M>  openly  convicted, 
liately  they  get  them  gone, 
his  discover}'  alone : 
lose  who  greedily  pursue 
wonderful  instead  of  true, 
1  their  speculation?  choose 
ke  discoveries  strange  news, 
itural  history  a  Gazette 
s  stupendous  and  far-fet, 
p  truth  worthy  to  be  known, 
1  not  huge  and  overgrown, 
plicate  appearances, 
they  are,  but  as  they  please, 
.  strive  Nature  to  suborn, 
IT  their  pains,  are  paid  with  scorn. 


HE  ELEPHANT  IX  THE  MOOX. 

IN  LONG  VERSE. 

Tous,  leamM  society,  of  late, 

ide  and  glory  of  a  foreign  state, 

m  agreement,  on  a  summer's  night, 

rch  the  Moon  at  full  by  her  own  light ; 

e  a  perfect  inventory  of  all 

iU  fortunes,  or  her  personal ; 

ike  a  geometrical  sur\'ey 

ber  lands,  and  how  her  country  lay, 

urate  as  that  of  Ireland,  where 

7  sun'eyor  *s  said  t'  have  sunk  a  shire: 

rve  her  conntr^-'s  climate,  how  'twas  planted, 

lat  she  most  abounded  with,  or  wanted ; 

aw  maps  of  hor  propcrest  situations 

tling,  and  eret'ting  new  plantations, 

the  society  should  incline 
mpt  so  great  and  glorious  a  design  ' : 
I  in  vain,  imless  the  German  Kepler 
und  out  a  discovery  to  people  her,    - 
ock  her  country'  with  inhabitants 
itary  men  and  elephants: 

an(*ients  only  tix)k  her  for  a  piece 
-hot  iron  as  big  as  Peloijonncse, 

appear*d;  for  which,  some  write,  she  sent 
lis  tribe  as  strange  a  punishment] 

wa'*  the  onh'  purpose  of  their  meeting, 
\'n'\i  they  chose  a  time  and  place  most  fitting, 

at  the  full,  her  equal  shares  of  light 
rtuence  were  at  their  greatest  height, 
tw  the  lofty  telescope,  the  scale, 
ich  they  venture  Heaven  itself  t'  assail. 


lis  and  the  following  verses,  to  the  end  of 
-agrapb,  are  not  in  the  iongomg  composi- 


Was  raised,  and  planted  full  against  the  Moon, 
And  all  the  rest  stood  ready. to  fall  on. 
Impatient  who  should  hear  away  the  honour 
To  plant  an  ensign,  first  of  all,  upon  her. 

When  one,  who  for  his  solid  deep  belief 
Was  chosen  virtuoso  then  in  chief. 
Had  been  approved  the  most  profound  and  wise 
At  solving  all  impossibilities. 
With  gravity  advancing,  to  apply 
To  th*  optic  glass  his  penetrating  eye, 
(Vy'd  out,  "  O  strange !" — then  reinfbrc'd  his  sight 
Against  the  Moon  with  all  his  art  and  might. 
And  bent  the  muscles  of  his  pensive  brow. 
As  if  he  meant  to  stare  and  gaze  her  through  ; 
While  all  the  rest  began  as  much  t*  admire^ 
And,  like  a  powder  train,  from  him  took  fire. 
Surprised  with  dull  amazement  beforehand. 
At  what  they  would,  but  could  not  understand^ 
And  grew  impatient  to  discover  what 
The  matter  was  they  so  much  wonder'd  at 

Quoth  he,  "  The  old  inhabitants  o'  th*  Moon, 
Who,  when  the  Sun  shines  hottest  about  noon. 
Are  wont  to  live  in  cellars  under  ground. 
Of  eiglit  miles  deep,  and  more  than  eighty  rounds 
In  which  at  once  they  use  to  fortify 
Against  the  sunbeams  and  the  enemy. 
Are  counted  borough-towns  and  cities  there, 
Be(^use  th'  inhabitants  are  civiller 
Than  those  rude  country  peasants,  that  are  found. 
Like  mountaineers,  to  live  on  th'  upper  ground, 
NamM  Privolvans,  with  whom  the  others  are 
Perpetually  in  state  of  open  war ; 
And  now  both  armies,  mortally  enragM, 
Are  in  a  fierce  and  bloody  fight  engaged, 
And  many  fall  on  both  sides  killM  and  slain. 
As  by  the  telescope  'tis  clear  and  plain, 
liOok  in  it  quickly  then,  that  every  one 
May  see  his  share  before  the  battle  *s  done.* 

At  this  a  famous  great  philosopher, 
Adniir'd,  and  celebrated,  far  and  near, 
As  one  of  wondrous  sin;.^ilar  invention, 
.\nd  equal  universal  compreheasion  j 
[  By  which  he  had  composed  a  pedlar's  jargoi^ 
For  all  the  world  to  learn,  and  use  in  bargain. 
An  universal  canting  idiom. 
To  understand  the  swinging  pendulum. 
And  to  communicate,  in  all  designs, 
With  th'  eastern  virtuosi  mandarines ;] 
Apply'd  an  optic  ner\'e,  and  half  a  nose. 
To  th'  end  and  centre  of  the  engine  close: 
For  he  had  very  lately  undertook 
To  vindicate,  and  publish  in  a  book, 
n\at  men,  whose  native  eyes  are  blind,  or  out, 
May  by  more  admirable  art  be  brought 
To  sec  with  empty  holes,  as  well  and  plain 
As  if  their  eyes  had  been  put  in  again. 
This  great  man,  therefore,  having  fix'd  his  sight 
T  observe  the  bloody  formidable  fight, 
Consider'd  carefully,  and  then  cry'd  out, 
"  Tis  true,  the  battle's  desperately  fought ; 
Tlie  gallant  Subvolvans  be|pn  to  rally, 
And  from  their  trenchers  vuiantly  sally, 
To  fall  upon  the  stubborn  enemy. 
Who  fearfully  begin  to  rout  and  fly. 

"  These  paltry  domineering  Privolvans 
Have,  every  summer-season,  their  campaigns. 


tion ;  and  are  d\8tinv;u\s\\eA,  as  "wcW  as  V\\ti  T<^^^.  k^ 
the  i»ame  kind,  by  Wiu^  v^^^^  '^'"^^^  \>TaA:YRX'&. 
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And  muster,  like  the  military  sons 
Of  Rawheatl  and  victorious  BloodyboDett, 
As  great  and  numerous  as  Soland  geese 
r  th*  snmmcr-islandff  of  the  Orcades, 
Courageously  to  makf>  a  dreadful  stand. 
And  boldly  face  their  neighbours  hand  to  hand, 
I'ntil  tlje  pi-aceful,  long*d-for  winter  *8  come. 
And  then  disband,  and  march  in  triumph  home. 
And  spend  the  rest  of  all  the  year  hi  lies. 
And  vapouring  of  their  unknown  victories. 
From  th*  old  Arcadians  they  have  been  believed 
To  be,  before  the  Moon  herself,  dcrivM, 
And,  when  her  orb  was  first  of  all  created, 
To  be  from  thence  to  )ieople  her  tmnslated : 
For,  as  those  people  had  been  long  reputed, 
Of  all  the  PcJoponncsians,  the  most  stupid, 
Whom  nothing  in  the  world  could  ever  bring 
T*  endure  the  civil  life,  but  fiddling. 
They  ever  since  retain  the  antique  course 
And  native  frerf^y  of  their  ancestors. 
And  always  use  to  sing  and  fiddle  to 
Things  of  the  mo^  important  weight  they  da'* 

While  thus  the  virtuoso  entertains 
The  whole  assembly  with  the  Privolvans, 
[Another  sophist,  but  of  less  renown, 
Though  longer  obser\'ation  of  the  Moon,] 
That  understood  the  difiference  of  her  soils. 
And  which  produced  the  fairest  genet-moyles, 
[But  for  an  unpaid  weekly  shilling's  pension 
Had  finM  for  wit,  and  judgment,  and  invention,] 
Who,  after  poring  tcniious  and  hard 
V  tW  optic  engine,  gave  a  start,  and  stared. 
And  thus  h«>gan — **  A  stranger  sight  appears 
Than  ever  yet  was  sr.en  in  all  the  spheres  ! 
A  greater  wonder,  more  unparallelM 
Than  ever  mortal  tube  or  eye  beheld  ! 
A  mighty  elephant  fn)m  one  of  those 
Two  fighting  armies  is  at  length  broke  loose. 
And,  with  the?  desperate  horronr  of  the  fight 
A]>pears  ama/Zd,  and  in  a  dreadful  fright ! 
I/x>k  quickly ;  lest  the  only  sight  of  us 
Should  cause  The  startled  creature  to  imboss. 
It  is  a  large  one,  and  appears  more  great 
Than  ever  was  pnxluc'd  in  Afric  yet; 
F.-om  which  we  confidently  may  infer, 
The  M(M>n  appears  to  be  the  fruitfuller. 
And  since,  of  old,  the  mighty  Pyrrhu?  brought 
Tliose  living  castles  first  of  all,  *tis  thought, 
Aiiaiiist  the  I'otnan  army  in  the  field, 
It  may  a  valid  argument  be  held, 
('Hie  same  Arcadia  being  but  a  piece. 
As  his  dominioas  were,  of  antique  Greece) 
To  vindicate  what  this  illustrious  person 
Has  made  so  leamM  and  noble  a  discourse  on, 
And  gi\en  us  ample  satisfaction  all 
Of  tir  au(Ment  Privolvans'  original. 

"  Tliiit  elephants  are  really  in  the  Moon, 
Althon^fh  r#ur  fortune  had  <liscover'd  none, 
I"!  easily  made  plain,  and  manifest, 
Since,  fn^m  the  greatest  orbs,  down  to  the  least. 
All  other  clobes  of  stars  and  constellations 
Have  cattic  in  them  of  all  sorts  and  nations. 
And  Heaven,  like  a  northern  Tartar's  hord, 
AN'ith  numerous  and  mighty  droves  is  stor'd: 
An  1,  if  the  M(K)n  can  but  protluce  by  nature 
A  people  of  so  larjre  and  vast  a  stature, 
'  I'is  n)ore  than  probable  she  should  brin?  forth 
A  greater  breed  of  beasts  too,  thnn  the  I.!arth  ; 
-As,  bv  the  best  acccunts  we  have,  appears 
ift  :iJl  onr  crcfiibkat  dist'OA  erej>  ; 


And  that  those  vast  and  monstrmu  creatures  tlx 
Arc  not  such  far-fet  rarities  as  here." 

Meanwhile  th'  assembly  now  had  bod  a  sight 
Of  all  distinct  particulars  o*  th*  fight. 
And  every  man,  with  diligence  and  care, 
PenisM  and  viewM  of  th'  elephant  his  share, 
I^ud  of  his  oqual  interest  in  the  glory 
Of  so  stupendous  and  renown'd  a  story; 
When  one,  who  for  his  fame  and  excellence 
In  heightening  of  words  and  shadowing  sense^ 
And  magnifying  all  he  ever  writ 
U'ith  delicate  and  microscopic  wit. 
Had  long  been  magnifyM  himself  no  less 
In  foreign  and  domestic  colleges. 
Began,  at  last  (transported  with  the  twang 
Of  his  own  elocution)  thus  t*  harangue. 

"  Most  %irtuous  and  inixnnparable  friends^ 
This  gn>at  discovery  fuWy  makes  amends 
For  all  our  former  unsuccessful  pains. 
And  lost  expenses  of  our  time  and  brains : 
For,  by  this  admirable  phenomenon. 
We  now  have  gotten  ground  ufwu  the  Moon, 
And  gained  a  pass,  t'  engage  and  hold  dispute 
With  all  the  other  planets  that  stand  out; 
And  carry  on  this  brave  and  virtuous  war 
flome  to  the  door  of  th'  obstinatest  star. 
And  plant  th*  artiller>'  of  our  optic  tubes 
Against  the  proudest  of  their  magnitudes; 
To  stretch  our  future  victories  bevtxid 
The  uttermost  of  planetary  ground. 
And  plant  our  warlike  engines,  and  our  ensigns^ 
Tpon  the  fix'd  stars'  spacious  dimensions, 
To  prove  if  they  are  other  suns  or  nc^ 
As  some  philosophers  have  wisely  thought ; 
Or  only  windows  m  the  Empyreum, 
Through  which  those  bright  effluvias  use  to  coat] 
Whieh  Archimede,  so  many  years  ago. 
Durst  never  venture  but  to  wish  tt>  know. 
Nor  is  this  all  that  we  have  now  aehiev'd, 
But  greater  things !— henceforth  to  be  believ'd, 
And  have,  no  more  our  best  or  worst  designs, 
Becauso  they  're  ovn^,  suspected  for  ill  signs. 
T  out-throw,  and  magnify,  and  to  enlarge, 
Shall,  henceforth,  be  no  more  laid  to  our  charge; 
Nor  sliall  ovu'  best  and  ablest  virtuosis 
Prove  arguments  again  for  coflce-houses; 
[Nor  little  stories  gain  belief  among 
Our  criticallest  judges,  right  or  wrong :] 
Nor  shall  our  new-invented  chariots  draw 
The  Ik»ys  to  course  us  in  them  without  law ; 
[Make  chips  of  elms  produci?  the  larges't  tree% 
Or  sowing  saw-dust  furnish  ne.rseries  : 
No  more  our  heading  darts  (a  swinging  one !) 
With  butter  only  harden'd  in  the  sun : 
Or  men  that  use  to  whistle  loud  enough 
To  b(^  heard  by  othei-s  plainly  live  miles  off, 
'Cause  all  the  rest,  we  own  and  have  avow'd, 
To  be  believ*d  as  despcratt^y  loud.] 
Nor  shall  our  future  speculations,  whether 
Au  cider-stick  will  render  all  the  leather 
Of  solKMilboys'  breeches  proof  against  the  rod. 
Make  all  we  undertake  appear  as  odd. 
This  one  discovery  will  pn.)ve  enough 
'r«)  take  all  past  and  future  S4^andals  ofi": 
liUt  >.\\Hr  the  uorld  is  so  incredidous 
(H  all  tKjr  usual  scrutinies  and  us, 
.\nd  with  a  cou'^tant  prejudiee  pr»'vents 
Our  best  as  well  as  worst  experiments. 
As  if  they,  were  all  destined  to  miscarry, 
\  A*  well  in  consort  try*d  as  solitary. 
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1^  assembly  is  uncertain  when 
discoveries  will  occur  again, 
ible  we  should,  at  least,  contrive 

as  exact  a  narrative 
ch  every  man  of  us  can  swear 
lemselves  have  plainly  seen  appear, 

*tis  fit  to  publish  the  account, 
^  take  our  several  oaths  upon  *t.** 
,  the  whole  assembly  gave  consent 

up  th*  authentic  instrument, 
e  nation*s  general  satisfaction, 
d  own  it  in  their  next  Transaction : 
heir  ablest  men  were  drawing  up 
ful  memoir  o*  th*  telescope, 
peeping  in  the  tube  by  chance,  . 
elephant  begin  t'  advance, 
the  west-by-north  side  of  the  Moon 
•by-south  was  in  a  moment  gone, 
related,  gave  a  sudden  stop 
'  grandees  had  been  drawing  up ; 
person  was  amazM  anew, 
I  strange  surprisal  should  be  true, 
St  perform  so  great  a  race, 
1  rapid,  in  so  short  a  space, 
i  suddenly,  to  make  it  good, 
ill  as  fairly  as  they  could, 

chose  their  own  eyes  to  condemn, 

ion  what  they  had  beheld  with  them. 

ery  one  was  thus  resolv'd,  a  man 

teem  and  credit  thus  began — 

igc,  I  grant !  but  who,  alas !  can  say 

ot  be,  or  justly  can,  and  may  ? 

at  so  hugely  wide  and  vast 

as  this  miracle  is  plac'd, 

least  errour  of  the  glass,  or  sight, 

r  things  amiss,  but  never  right  ? 

!  try  thorn,  when  they  *re  so  far  off, 

lal  sublunary  proof: 

n  justify  that  Nature  there 

he  same  laws  she  acts  by  here  ? 

obable  she  has  infused, 

>pecies  in  the  Moon  producM, 

jfforts  she  uses  to  confer 

ery  same  productions  here ; 

upon  the  Earth,  of  several  nations, 
b'  have  such  prodigious  variations, 
fects  so  constantly  to  use 
every  thing  she  docs. 
e  may  be  inferr'd,  that,  though  I  grant 
eheld  i'  th*  Moon  an  elephant, 
ant  may  chance  to  differ  so 
!  with  us  upon  the  Earth  below, 

bulk,  as  well  as  force  and  speed, 
'  a  different  kind  and  breed, 
5h  'tis  true  our  own  are  but  slow-pac*d, 
e,  perhaps,  may  fly,  or  run  as  fast, 

very  elephants,  no  less 

derivM  from  Indian  families." 
I,  another  member  of  great  worth, 
he  learned  works  he  had  put  forth, 
he  mannerly  and  modest  author 

right  worshipful  his  elder  brother,] 
;  a  while,  then  said — **  All  this  is  true, 
eamedly  observM  by  you ; 
s  another  nobler  reason  fur  *t, 
ly  observed,  will  fall  but  little  short 
ithematic  demoastration, 
I  and  perfect  calculation ; 
I  only  this— As  th'  Earth  and  Moon 
lily  move  contmry'  vpon 

ni 


Their  several  axes,  the  rapidity 

Of  both  their  motions  cannbt  fail  to  be 

So  violent,  and  naturally  fast. 

That  larger  distances  may  well  be  past 

In  less  time  than  the  elephant  has  gone, 

Although  he  bad  no  motion  of  his  own ; 

Which  we  ou  Earth  can  take  no  measure  of. 

As  you  have  made  it  evident  by  proof. 

This  granted,  we  may  confidently  hence 

Claim  title  to  another  inference. 

And  make  this  wonderful  phenomenon 

(Were  there  no  other)  serve  our  turn  alone 

To  vindicate  the  grand  hjrpothesis. 

And  prove  the  motion  of  the  Earth  from  this." 

This  said,  th'  assembly  now  were  satisfy'd* 
As  men  are  soon  upon  the  bias'd  side ; 
With  great  applause  receiv'd  th'  admir*d  diqmte^ 
And  grew  more  gay,  and  brisk,  and  resolute. 
By  having  (right  or  wrong)  rem-  ^  d  all  doubt. 
Than  if  th'  occasion  never  had  fall'n  out ; 
Resolving  to  complete  their  narrative. 
And  punctually  insert  this  strange  retrieve. 

But  while  their  grandees  were  diverted  all 
With  nicely  wording  the  memorial. 
The  footboys,  for  their  own  diversion,  too. 
As  having  nothing,  now,  at  all  to  do. 
And  when  they  saw  the  telescope  at  leisure, 
Tum'd  virtuosi,  only  for  their  pleasure ; 
[With  drills'  and  monkeys'  ingenuity. 
That  take  delight  to  practise  all  they  see,] 
Began  to  stare  and  gaze  upon  the  Moon, 
As  those  they  waited  on  before  had  done : 
When  one,  whose  turn  it  was  by  chance  to  peep^ 
Saw  something  in  the  lofty  engine  creep. 
And,  viewing  carefully,  discover'd  more 
Than  all  their  masters  hit  upon  before. 
Quoth  he,  *'  O  strange  !  a  little  thing  is  slunk 
On  th'  inside  of  the  long  star-gazing  trunk. 
And  now  is  gotten  down  so  low  and  nigh, 
I  have  him  here  directly  'gainst  mine  eye." 

This  chancing  to  be  overheard  by  one 
Who  was  not  yet  so  hugely  overgrown 
In  any  philosophic  observation. 
As  to  conclude  with  mere  imagination. 
And  yet  he  made  immediately  a  guess 
At  fully  solving  all  appearances 
A  plainer  way,  and  more  significant. 
Than  all  their  hints  had  prov'd  o'  th'  elephant ; 
And  quickly  found,  upon  a  second  view, 
His  own  conjecture,  probably,  most  true  ; 
For  he  no  sooner  had  apply'd  his  eye 
To  th'  optic  engine,  but  immediately 
He  found  a  small  field-mouse  was  gotten  in 
The  hollow  telescope,  and,  shut  between 
The  two  glass-windows,  closely  in  restrain^ 
Was  magnify'd  into  an  elephant. 
And  pn>v'd  the  happy  virtuous  occasion 
Of  all  this  deep  and  learned  dissertation. 
And,  as  a  mighty  mountain,  heretofore. 
Is  said  t'  have  been  got  with  child,  and  bore 
A  siHy  mouse,  this  captive  mouse,  as  strange, 
Pnviuc'd  another  mbuntaiB  in  exchange. 

Meanwhile  the  grandees,  kmg  in  consultation. 
Had  finish'd  the  miraculous  narration. 
And  set  their  hands,  and  seals,  and  sense,  and  wit, 
T'  attest  and  vouch  the  truth  of  all  they  'ad  writ« 
When  this  unfortunate  phenomenon 
Confounded  all  they  had  declar'd  axid  d<c»itv 
For  twas  no  sooner  to\d  and  YaD^fid  ait, 
But  all  the  rest  ivece  m  %  toaoraXl  i^jnAV  * 
O 
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More  hot  and  furioasly  enrag'd  by  hr. 

Than  both  the  hosts  that  in  the  Moon  made  war. 

To  find  80  rare  and  admirable  a  hint. 

When  they  had  all  agreed  and  sworn  t*  have  teen 't. 

And  had  engaged  themselves  to  make  It  out, 

Obstmcted  with  a  wretched  paltry  doubt. 

When  one,  whose  only  task  was  to  determine 

And  solve  the  worst  appearances  of  vermin. 

Who  oft  had  made  profound  discoveries 

In  frogs  and  toads,  as  well  as  rats  and  mice, 

(Though  not  so  curious  and  exact,  Jtis  true. 

As  many  an  exquisite  rat-catcher  knew) 

After  he  had  a  while  with  signs  made  way 

For  something  pertinent  he  had  to  say, 

At  last  prevail'd^Quoth  he,  "  This  disquisitioD 

Is»  the  one  half  of  it,  in  my  discission ; 

For  though  'tis  true  the  elephant,  as  beast. 

Belongs,  of  natural  right,  to  all  the  r^ 

The  mouse,  thaf^s  but  a  paltry  vermin,  none 

Can  claim  a  title  to  but  I  alone ; 

And  therefore  humbly  hope  I  may  be  heard. 

In  my  own  province,  freely,  with  regard. 

"  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  are  cry'd  down. 
And  made  the  table-talk  of  all  the  town. 
That  rants  and  vapours  still,  for  all  our  great 
Designs  and  projects,  we  *ve  done  nothing  yet. 
If  every  one  have  liberty  to  doubt. 
When  some  great  secret 's  more  than  half  made  out. 
Because,  perhaps,  it  will  not  hold  out  true. 
And  put  a  stop  to  all  w'  attempt  to  do. 
As  no  great  action  ever  has  been  done. 
Nor  ever  *s  like  to  be,  by  truth  alone, 
If  nothing  else  but  only  truth  w*  allow, 
*Tis  no  great  matter  what  w'  intend  to  do : 
[For  Truth  is  alwajrs  too  reserved  and  chaste, 
T  endure  to  be,  by  all  the  town  embraced ; 
A  solitary  anchorite,  that  dwells, 
Hctir'd  firom  all  the  world,  in  obscure  cells,] 
Disdains  all  great  assemblies,  and  defies 
The  press  and  crowd  of  mix*d  societies. 
That  use  to  deal  in  novelty  and  change. 
Not  of  things  true,  but  great,  and  rare,  and  strange, 
To  entertain  the  world  with  what  is  fit 
And  proper  for  its  genius  and  its  wit ; 
The  world,  that 's  never  found  to  set  esteem 
On  what  things  are,  but  what  they  appejir  and  seem; 
And,  if  they  are  not  wonderful  and  new. 
They  're  ne'er  the  better  for  their  being  true ; 
[For  what  is  truth,  or  knowledge,  but  a  kind 
Of  wantonness  and  luitury  o*  th'  mind, 
A  greediness  and  gluttony  o'  th'  brahi, 
That  longs  to  eat  forbidden  fruit  again. 
And  grows  more  desperate,  like  the  worst  diseases, 
Upon  the  nobler  part  (the  mind)  it  seizes  ?] 
And  what  has  mankind  ever  gainM  by  knowing 
His  little  truth,  unlef»  his  own  undoing, 
That  prudently  by  Nature  had  been  hidden. 
And,  only  for  his  greater  good,  forbidden  ? 
And  therefore  with  as  great  discretion  does 
The  world  endeavour  still  to  keep  it  close ; 
For  if  the  secrets  of  all  truths  were  known. 
Who  would  not,  once  more,  be  as  much  undone  ? 
For  truth  is  never  without  danger  in  *t. 
As  here  it  has  depriv'd  us  of  a  hint 
The  whole  assembly  had  agreed  upon, 
And  utterly  defeated  all  we  'ad  done, 
[By  giving  footboys  leave  to  interpose, 
And  disappoint  whatever  we  propose;] 

For  nothing  hut  to  cut  out  work  for  Stubs, 

4ad  all  tbe  busy  academic  dubs^ 


[For  which  they  have  desenrM  to  mn  the 
Of  elder-sticks,  and  penitential  fnsks.] 
How  much,  then,  ought  we  have  a  special  care^ 
That  none  presume  to  know  above  his  share. 
Nor  take  upon  him  t'  understand,  henceforth. 
More  than  his  weekly  contribution  's  worth  ? 
That  all  those  that  have  purchas'd  of  the  college 
A  half,  or  but  a  quarter  share,  of  knowledge, 
And  brought  none  in  themselves,  but  spent  repute 
Should  never  be  admitted  to  dispute. 
Nor  any  member  undertake  to  know 
More  than  his  equal  dividend  comes  to  ? 
For  partners  have  perpetually  been  known 
V  impose  upon  their  public  interest  prone  j 
And,  if  we  have  not  greater  care  of  oars, 
It  will  be  sure  to  run  the  self-same  course.* 

This  said,  the  whole  society  al1ow*d 
The  doctrine  to  be  orthodox  and  good, 
And ,  from  the  apparent  truth  of  what  they  'ad  heir^ 
ResolvM,  henceforth,  to  give  truth  no  regard^ 
But  what  was  for  their  interests  to  vouch. 
And  either  find  it  out,  or  make  it  such : 
That  *twas  more  admirable  to  create 
Inventions,  like  truth,  out  of  strong  conceit, 
Than  with  vexatious  study,  pains,  and  doubt. 
To  find,  or  but  suppose  t'  have  found,  it  out 

This  being  resolv'd,  th'  assembly,  one  by  ooe, 
Reviewed  the  tube,  the  elephant,  and  Moon ; 
But  still  the  more  and  curiouser  they  pry'd. 
They  but  became  the  more  unsatisfyd ; 
In  no  one  thing  they  gaz*d  upon  agreeing. 
As  if  they  'ad  different  principles  of  seeing. 
Some  boldly  swore,  upon  a  second  view. 
That  all  they  *ad  beheld  before  was  true. 
And  damn'd  themselves  t^ey  never  would  recaot 
One  syllable  they  'ad  seen  of  th'  elephant ; 
Avow'd  his  shape  and  snout  could  be  no  maiaifit 
But  a  true  natural  elephant's  proboscis. 
Others  began  to 'doubt  as  much  and  waver. 
Uncertain  which  to  disallow  or  favour; 
[Until  they  had  as  many  cross  resolves, 
As  Irishmen  that  have  been  tum'd  to  wolvss,] 
And  grew  distracted,  whether  to  espouse 
The  party  of  the  elephant  or  mouse. 
Some  held  there  was  no  way  so  orUiodox, 
As  to  refer  it  to  the  ballot-box. 
And,  like  some  other  nation's  patriots, 
To  find  it  out,  or  make  the  truth,  by  votes: 
Others  were  of  opinion  'twas  more  fit 
T*  unmount  the  telescope,  and  open  it. 
And,  for  their  own  and  all  men's  satisfiiction, 
To  search  and  re-examine  the  transaction. 
And  afterward  to  explicate  the  rest. 
As  they  should  sec  occasion,  for  the  best 

To  this,  at  length,  as  th'  only  expedient, 
The  whole  assembly  freely  gave  ooi»ent; 
But,  ere  the  optic  tube  was  half  let  down. 
Their  own  eyes  clear'd  the  first  phenomenon: 
For  at  the  upper  end,  prodigious  swarms 
Of  busy  flies  and  gnats,  like  men  in  arms. 
Had  all  past  muster  in  the  glass  by  chance. 
For  both  the  Peri-  and  the  Subvolvans. 

This  being  discover'd,  once  more  put  them  all 
Into  a  worse  and  desperater  brawl ; 
Surpris'd  with  shame,  that  men  so  grave  and  wisa 
Should  be  trepann'd  by  paltry  gnats  and  Hies, 
And  to  mistake  the  feeble  insect?*  swarms 
For  squadrons  and  reserves  of  men  in  amb  ; 
As  politic  as  those  who,  when  the  Moon 
A&\m^\i\.  «sti  ^^onoQA  m  «  river  shooft 
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Astiog-riiets  with  equal  cunning  at  her, 
h  her  with,  and  pull  her  out  o'  th*  water, 
when,   at  last,   tliey  bad  unscrcwM  the 
plasB, 

out  where  the  sly  impostor  was, 
IT  'twas  but  a  mouse  >,  that  by  mishap 
tchM  himself,  and  them,  in  th'  optic  trap, 
,  with  shame  confbtmded,  and  afflicted 
themselves  so  openly  convicted, 
ately  made  haste  to  get  them  gone, 
xie  but  this  discovery  alone : 
amed  men,  who  greedily  pursue 
that  are  rather  wonderful  than  true, 
their  nicest  speculations,  choose 
e  their  own  discoveries  strange  news, 
tural  history  rather  a  Gazette 
ies  stupendous  and  far-fet ; 
no  truths  are  worthy  to  be  known, 
e  not  strongly  vast  and  overgrown, 
ive  to  explicate  appearances, 
they  're  probable,  but  as  they  please ; 
endeavour  Nature  to  suborn, 
r  their  paius,  are  justly  paid  with  scorn. 


\TIRE  OX  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

A  FRAGMENT  K 

!(Ei>  man,  whom  once  a  week 
red  virtuosi  seek, 
s  an  oracle  apply  to, 
juestions,  and  admire,  and  lie  to ; 
itertain'd  them  all  of  courie, 
1  take  wives  for  better  6r  worse) 
>t  them  all  for  men  of  parts, 

some  but  sceptics  in  their  hearts ; 
en  they  *re  cast  into  a  lump, 
ilents  equally  must  jump  : 
lis  mixt,  the  rich  and  base 
I  at  equal  values  pass. 

these  the  ordinary  debate 
:er  news,  and  things  of  state, 
nray  the  dreadful  comet  went 
-four,  and  what  it  meant  ? 
ations  yet  are  to  bewail 
ration  of  its  tail  ? 

ler,  to  compliment  his  mouse  for  affording 
opportunity  of  indulging  his  satirical  turn, 
daying  his  wit  upon  this  occasion,  has,  to 
of  this  poem,  subjoined  the  following  epi- 
itical  note: 

use,  whose  martial  value  has  so  long 
«ecn  try'd,  and  by  old  Homer  sung, 
mrchas'd  him  more  everlasting  glory 
all  his  Grecian  and  his  Trojan  story, 
ch  he  appears  unequal  miktcht,  1  grant, 
ik  and  stature  by  tlic  elephant, 
equently  has  been  observed  in  battle 
ve  reduc'd  the  proud  and  haughty  cattle, 
,  having  boldly  enter'd  the  redoubt, 
torm'd  the  dreadful  outwork  of  his  snout, 
ttle  vermin,  like  an  errant-knight, 
lain  the  huge  gigantic  beast  in  fight. 

tier  formed  a  design  of  writing  another 
KID  the  Royal  Society,  part  of  which  I  find  ■ 

h»p»pen,iuiifaadcorrecujrtnaacnbcd.  I 


Or  whether  France  or  Holland  yet. 

Or  Germany,  be  in  its  debt  ? 

What  wars  and  plagues  in  Christendom 

Have  happen'd  since,  and  what  to  come  ? 

\^'hat  kings  are  dead,  how  many  queens 

And  princesses  are  poison'd  since  ? 

And  who  shall  next  of  all  by  turn 

Make  courts  wear  black,  and  tradesmen  mourns 

What  parties  next  of  foot  or  horse. 

Will  rout,  or  routed  be,  of  course  ? 

What  German  marches,  and  retreats, 

Will  furnish  the  next  month's  Gazettes  f 

What  pestilent  contagion  next. 

And  what  part  of  the  world,  infects  ? 

What  dreadful  meteor,  and  where. 

Shall  in  the  heavens  next  appear  ? 

And  when  again  shall  lay  embargo 

Upon  the  admiral,  the  good  ship  Argo? 

Why  currents  turn  in  s<as  of  ice 

Some  thrice  a  day,  and  some  but  twice  i 

And  why  the  tides,  at  night  and  noon. 

Court,  like  Caligula,  the  Moon  ? 

What  is  the  natural  cause  why  fish. 

That  always  drink,  do  never  piss  ? 

Or  whether  in  their  home,  the  deep. 

By  night  or  day  they  ever  sleep  ? 

If  grass  be  green,  or  snow  be  white. 

But  only  as  they  take  the  light  ? 

Whether  possessions  of  the  Devil, 

Or  mere  temptations,  do  most  evil  ? 

What  is 't  that  makes  all  fountams  still 

Within  the  Earth  to  run  up  hill, 

But  on  the  outside  down  again. 

As  if  th'  attempt  had  been  in  vain  ? 

Or  what  *s  the  strange  magnetic  cause 

The  steel  or  loadstone  's  drawn,  or  draws  ^ 

The  star  the  needle,  which  the  stone 

Has  only  been  but  touch'd  upon? 

l^Tiether  the  north-star's  influence 

With  both  does  hold  intelligence  ? 

(For  red-hot  ir'n,  held  tow*rds  the  pole. 

Turns  of  itself  to  't  when  'tis  cool : 

Or  whether  male  and  female  screws 

In  th'  iron  and  stone  th'  effect  produce  ? 

What  makes  the  body  of  the  Sun, 

That  such  a  rapid  course  does  run. 

To  draw  no  tail  behind  through  th*  air. 

As  comets  do,  when  they  appear ; 

^\'hich  other  planets  cannot  do. 

Because  they  do  not  bum,  but  glow  ? 

\\'hether  the  Moon  be  sea  or  land. 

Or  charcoal,  or  a  quench*d  firebrand  ? 

Or  if  the  dark  holes  that  appear. 

Are  only  pores,  not  cities  there  ? 

Whether  the  atmosphere  turn  round. 

And  keep  a  just  pace  with  the  ground. 

Or  loiter  lazily  behind. 

And  clog  the  air  with  gusts  of  wind  ? 

Or  whetiier  crescents  in  the  wane 

(For  so  an  author  has  it  plain) 


Whether  he  ever  finished  it,  or  the  remainder  of 
it  be  lost,  is  uncertain:  the  fragment,  howe.-er, 
that  is  preserved,  may  not  improperly  be  added  in 
this  place,  as  in  some  sort  explanatory  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  poem:  and,  I  am  persuaded,  that  those 
who  have  a  taste  for  Butler'^  turn  vxv^VvxxTMawT  ^wN^ 
think  this  too  cunou&  a.  fnit^ei]iXD\»^VMi^^Q&KNk<^ 
perliapB  too  impecfecit  U>b^  toma^lX'^  ^QraXii^d^tfA. 
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Do  barn  quite  out,  or  wear  away 
Their  snofiii  upon  the  edge  of  day  ? 
MTietherthe  sea  increase,  or  waste,  - 
And,  if  it  do,  how  long  twill  last  ? 
Or,  if  the  Sun  approaches  near 
The  Earth,  how  soon  it  will  be  there  ? 

These  were  their  learned  speculations, 
And  all  their  constant  occupations. 
To  measure  wind,  and  weigh  the  air. 
And  turn  a  circle  to  a  square ; 
To  make  a  powder  of  the  Sun, 
By  which  all  doctors  should  b'  undone ; 
To  find  the  north-west  passage  out. 
Although  the  furthest  way  about; 
If  chjrmists  from  a  rose's  ashes 
Can  raise  the  rose  itself  in  glasses  ? 
Whether  the  line  of  incidence 
Rise  from  the  object  or  the  sense ; 
To  stew  th'  elixir  in  a  bath 
Of  hope,  credulity,  and  faitli ; 
To  explicate,  by  subtle  hints. 
The  grain  of  diamonds  and  flints, 
And  in  the  braying  of  an  ass 
Find  out  the  treble  and  the  bass; 
If  martts  neigh  alto,  and  a  cow 
A  double  diapason  lowe— - 


REPARTEES'  BETWEEN  CAT  AND  PUSS 

AT  A  CATBRWAUUNG. 

IN  THB  MODERN  HEROIC  WAY. 

It  was  about  the  middle  age  of  night, 

When  half  the  Earth  stood  in  the  other's  light. 

And  Sleep,  Death's  brother,  yet  a  friend  to  life, 

Gave  weary'd  Nature  a  restorative ; 

When  puss,  wrapt  warm  in  his  own  native  furs, 

Dreamt  soundly  of  as  soft  and  warm  amours; 

Of  making  gallantry  in  gutter-tiles. 

And  sporting  on  delightful  fiiggot-piles ; 

Of  bolting  out  of  bushes  in  the  dark. 

As  ladies  use  at  midnight  in  the  Park ; 

Or  seeking  in  tall  garrets  an  alcove, 

For  assignations  in  th'  affairs  of  love. 

At  once  his  passion  was  both  false  and  true, 

And  the  more  false,  the  more  in  earnest  grew. 

He  fiauncy'd  that  he  heard  those  amorous  charms 

That  us'd  to  summon  him  to  soft  alarms. 

To  which  he  always  brought  an  equal  flame, 

To  fight  a  rival,  or  to  court  a  dame ; 

And,  as  in  dreams  love's  raptures  are  more  taking 

Than  all  their  actual  enjoyments  waking. 

His  amorous  passion  grew  to  that  extreme, 

His  dream  itself  awak'd  him  fix>m  his  dream. 

Thought  he,  "  What  place  is  this?  or  whither  art 

Thou  vanish'd  from  me,  mistress  of  my  heart  ? 

Hut  now  I  had  her  in  this  very  place. 

Here,  fast  imprisoned  in  my  glad  eq)brace. 

And,  while  my  joys  beyono'themselvcs  were  rapt, 

I  know  not  how,  nor  whither,  thou  'rt  escap'd : 

Stay,  and  I  '11  follow  thee"— With  that  he  leapt 

Up  from  tike  lazy  couch  on  which  he  slept, 


'  This  poem  is  a  satirical  banter  upon  those 
heroic  plays  which  were  so  much  in  vogue  at  the 
t/me  our  author  lived;   the   dialogues  of  wbicVi, 
bsving^  what  they  caUed  heroic  love  fjr  their  «nb- 


And,  wing'd  witfi  passion,  through  his  known  pmliea, 
S»-ift  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  he  flew, 
Nor  stopp'd  until  his  fire  had  him  convey'd 
Where  many  an  assignation  he  'ad  enjoy'd; 
Where  finding,  what  he  sought,  a  mutual  flame, 
That  long  had  stay'd  and  call'd  before  he  came^ 
Impatient  of  delay,  without  one  wcut). 
To  lose  no  further  time,  he  fell  aboard. 
But  grip'd  so  hard,  he  wounded  what  he  lov'd. 
While  she,  in  anger,  thus  his  heat  reprov'd. 

r.  Forbear,  foul  ravisher,  this  rude  address; 
Canst  thou,  at  once,  both  injure  and  caress  ? 

/*.  Thou  hast  bcwitch'd  me  with  thy  powerful 
charms, 
And  I,  by  drawing  blood,  would  cure  my  harms. 

('.  He  that  does  love  would  set  his  heart  a-tilt, 
Er?  one  drop  of  his  lady's  should  be  spilt   • 

P.   Your   wounds  are  but  without,  and  mine 
within ; 
You  wound  my  heart,  and  I  but  prick  jrour  skin; 
And,  while  your  eyes  pierce  deeper  than  my  claws^ 
You  blame  th'  eflect,  of  which  you  are  the  cause. 

C.  How  could  my  guiltless  eyes  your  heart  invade, 
Had  it  not  first  been  by  your  own  betray'd  ? 
Hence  *tis  my  greatest  crime  has  only  been 
(Not  in  mine  eyes,  but  your's)  in  being  seen. 

P,  I  hurt  to  love,  but  do  not  love  to  hurt. 

C  That 's  worse  than  making  cruelty  a  sport 

P,  Pain  is  the  foil  of  pleasure  and  d^ight, 
That  sets  it  off  to  a  more  noble  height. 

C.  He  buys  his  pleasure  at  a  rate  too  vain. 
That  takes  it  up  beforehand  of  his  pain. 

P.  Pain  is  more^  dear  than  pleasure  when  tis  past. 

C  But  grows  intolerable  if  it  last. 

P.  Love  is  too  full  of  honour  to  regard 
What  it  enjoys,  but  suflers  as  reward. 
What  knight  durst  e\'er  o«vTfi  a  lover^s  name, 
That  had  not  been  half  murder'd  by  his  flame. 
Or  lady,  that  had  never  Iain  at  stake. 
To  death,  or  force  of  rivals,  for  his  sake  ? 

C  When  love  does  meet  with  injury  and  pain» 
Disdain  's  the  only  med'cine  for  disdain. 

P.  At  once  I  'm  happy,  and  unhappy  too. 
In  being  pleas'd,  and  in  displeasing  you. 

r.  Preposterous  way  of  pleasure  and  of  lov^ 
That  contrary  to  its  own  end  would  move ! 
Tis  rather  hate,  that  covets  to  destroy; 
Love's  business  is  to  love,  and  to  enjoy. 

P.  Enjoying  and  destroying  are  all  one, 
As  flames  destroy  that  which  they  feed  upon. 

C.  He  never  lov'd  at  any  generous  rate, 
That  in  th'  enjoyment  found  his  flame  abate, 
As  wine  (the  friend  of  love)  is  wont  to  make 
The  thirst  more  violent  it  pretends  to  slake, 
So  should  fruition  do  the  lover's  fire. 
Instead  of  lessening,  inflame  desire. 

P.  What  greater  proof  that  passion  does  transpoit, 
When  what  I  would  die  for  I  'm  forc'd  to  hurt  ? 

C  Death  among  lovers  is  a  thing  despis'd, 
And  far  below  a  sullen  humour  priz'd, 
I'hat  is  more  sconi'd  and  raii'd  at  than  the  gods, 
When  they  are  cross'd  in  love,  or  fall  at  odds : 
But  since  you  understand  not  what  you  do, 
I  am  the  judge  of  what  I  feel,  not  you. 


\ 


jcct,  are  carried  on  exactly  in  this  strain,  as  any 
one  may  perceive  that  will  consult  the  dramatic 
9\ece&  sk  lir^'dea,  Settle,  and  others. 


TO  THE  HONOURABLE  EDWARD  HOWARD,  ESQ. 


m 


p.  PUMn  begins  indiffereiit  to  |m>vc, 
'When  love  considen  aoy  thing  but  love. 

r.  The  darts  of  love,  like  lif^htning,  wound  within, 
And,  though  they  pierce  it,  ne\'cr  hurt  the  skin ; 
They  leave  no  ntiarlu  behind  thein  where  they  fly, 
7lK>ugh  through  the  tenderest  part  of  all,  the  eye; 
But  your  sharp  claws  have  left  enough  to  shew 
How  tender  I  have  been,  how  cruel  you. 

P.  Pleasure  is  pain ;  for  when  it  is  enjoyed, 
All  it  could  wish  for  was  but  to  b*  allay'd. 

r.  Force  is  a  Pigged  way  of  making  love. 

P.  What  you  like  best,  you  always  disapprove. 

C  He  that  will  wrong  his  love,  will  not  be  nice, 
T*  excuse  the  wrong  he  does,  to  wrong  her  twice. 

P.  Nothing  is  wrong  but  that  which  is  ill  meant. 

C  Wounds  are  ill  cur*d  with  a  good  intent 

P.  When  you  mistake  that  for  an  injury 
1  never  meant,  you  do  the  wrong,  not  I. 

C,  You  do  not  feel  yourself  the  pain  you  give; 
But  His  not  that  a!one  for  which  I  grieve ; 
But  'tis  your  want  of  passion  that  I  blame. 
That  can  be  cruel  where  you  own  a  flame. 

P.  Tis  you  are  guilty  of  that  cnielty, 
Which  you  at  once  outdo  and  blame  in  mej 
For,  while  you  stifle  and  inflame  desire. 
You  bum,  and  stanc  me,  in  the  self-same  fire. 

C.  It  is  not  I,  but  you,  that  do  the  hurt. 
Who  wound  yourself,  and  then  accuse  me  for  't; 
As  thieves,  that  rob  themselves  twixt  sun  and  sun, 
Make  others  pay  for  what  themselves  have  done. 


y  TO  TH£ 

IIOXOURABLE  EDWARD  HOWARD,  ES2. 

UPON  HIS  ntCOMI^ARABLE  POEM  OF  THE 
BRmSH  PRINCES  '. 
SIR, 

You  have  oblig*d  the  British  nation  more 
Than  all  their  bards  could  ever  do  before. 
And,  at  your  own  charge,  monuments  more  hard 
Than  brass  or  marble  to  their  fame  ha\e  reared: 
For,  as  all  warhke  nations  take  delight 
To  hear  how  brave  their  ancestors  could  fight, 
You  have  advanc'd  to  wonder  their  renown. 
And  no  less  virtuously  improved  your  own : 
For  "twill  be  doubted  whether  you  do  write, 
Or  they  have  acted,  at  a  nobler  height. 
You  of  their  ancient  princes  have  retriev'd 
More  than  the  ages  knew  in  which  they  livM ; 
Described  their  customs  and  their  rites  anew, 
Better  than  all  their  Druids  ever  knew; 
Unriddled  their  dark  oracles  as  well 
As  those  themselves  that  made  them  could  foretell: 
For  a^  the  Britons  long  have  hop'd,  in  vam, 
Arthur  would  come  to  govern  them  again. 
You  have  fulfill'd  their  prophecy  alone. 
And  in  this  poem  plac'd  him  on  his  throne. 
Such  magic  power  has  3rour  prodigious  pen. 
To  raise  the  dead,  and  g^ve  new  life  to  men; 
Make  rival  princes  meet  in  arms  and  love, 
Whom  distant  ages  did  so  far  remove; 
For  as  eternity  has  neither  past 
Nor  future  (authors  say)  nor  fbrst  nor  last, 

'  Most  of  the  celebrated  wits  in  Charles  the 
Secoad*s  reign  addressed  this  gentleman,  in  a  ban- 
tering way,  upon  his  poem  called  The  British 
and,  among  the  rest,  Butler. 


But  is  all  instant,  your  eternal  Muse 

All  ages  can  to  any  one  reduce. 

Then  why  should  you,  whose  miracle  of  art 

Can  life  at  pleasure  to  the  dead  impart. 

Trouble  in  vain  your  better-busied  head 

T  observe  what  time  they  liv'd  in,  or  v>vre  dead  f 

For,  since  you  have  such  arbitrary'  power, 

It  were  defect  in  judgment  to  go  lower. 

Or  stoop  to  things  so  pitifully  lewd. 

As  use  to  take  the  \'ulgar  latitude. 

Tlicre  *s  no  man  tit  tu  read  what  you  ba\c  writ, 

That  holds  not  some  proportion  with  your  %kit ; 

As  light  can  no  way  but  by  light  appear. 

He  must  bring  sense  that  understands  it  here. 


A  PALINODE 

TO  THE 

HONOURABLE  EDWARD  HOWARD,  ESQ, 

UPON  HIS  INCOMPARABLE  POEM  OP  TUE 
BRITISH  PRIKCES. 

It  is  your  pardon,  sir,  for  which  my  Mu^e 
Thrice  humbly  thus,  in  form  of  paper,  sues ; 
For,  having  felt  the  dead  weight  of  your  uit. 
She  comes  to  ask  forgiveness,  and  submit; 
Is  sorry  for  her  faults,  and,  while  I  write, 
Mourns  in  the  black,  does  penance  in  the  white: 
But  such  is  her  belief  in  your  just  candour, 
She  hopes  you  will  not  so  misunderstand  her. 
To  wrest  her  harmless  meaning  to  the  sense 
Of  silly  emulation  or  offence. 
No :  your  suflicient  wit  does  still  declare 
Itself  too  amply,  they  are  mad  that  dare 
So  vain  and  senseless  a  presumption  owu. 
To  yoke  your  vast  parts  in  comparison : 
And  yet  you  might  have  thought  upon  a  way 
T*  iastruct  us  how  you  M  have  us  to  obey, 
And  not  command  our  praises,  and  then  blame 
All  that 's  too  great  or  little  for  your  fame: 
For  who  could  choose  but  err,  without  some  trick 
To  take  your  elevation  to  a  nick  ? 
As  he  that  was  desir'd  upon  occasion. 
To  make  the  mayor  of  London  an  oration, 
Desir'd  his  lordship's  favour,  that  he  might 
Take  measure  of  his  mouth  to  fit  it  riglit ; 
So,  had  you  sent  a  scantling  of  your  wit. 
You  might  have  blam'd  us  if  it  did  not  fit ; 
But  'tis  not  just  t'  impose,  and  then  cry  down 
All  that 's  unequal  to  your  huge  renown ; 
For  he  that  writes  below  your  vast  desert. 
Betrays  his  own,  and  not  your  want  of  art 
Praise,  like  a  robe  of  state,  should  not  sit  close 
To  th'  person  'tis  made  for,  but  wide  and  loose; 
Derives  its  comeliness  from  being  unfit. 
And  such  have  beep  our  praises  of  your  wit ; 
Which  is  so  extraordinary,  no  height 
Of  fancy  but  your  own  can  do  it  right ; 
Witness  those  glorious  poems  you  have  writ. 
With  equal  judgment,  learning,  art,  and  wit. 
And  those  stupcndious  discoveries 
You  've  lately  made  «f  wonders  in  the  skies : 
For  who,  but  from  younal(  did  ever  hear 
The  sphere  of  atoms  wtf  the  atmosphere  ? 
Who  ever  shut  those  stragglers  in  a  room. 
Or  put  a  circle  about  vacuum  f 
What  should  confine  tho$«  undetermined  orowdii, 
And  yet  extend  no  further  than  the  clouds  ? 
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Who  erer  could  have  thougiht,  but  3rou  alone, 
A  sign  and  an  ascendant  ivere  all  one  ? 
Or  how. 'tis  possible  the  Moon  should  shrowd 
Her  face,  to  peep  at  Mars  behind  a  cloud, 
Since  clouds  below  are  so  far  distant  plac*d, 
They  cannot  hinder  her  from  being  barefac'd  ? 
Who  ever  did  a  language  so  enrich, 
'To  scorn  all  little  particles  of  speech  ?         .  [found 
For  though  they  make  the  sense  clear,  yet  they  're 
To  be  a  scurvy  hindrance  to  the  sound ; 
niereforc  you  wisely  scorn  your  style  to  humble, 
Or  for  the  sense*s  sake  to  wave  the  rumble. 
Had  Homer  known  this  art,  he  'ad  ne'er  been  fsun 
Td  use  so  many  particles  in  vain, 
That  to  no  purpose  serve,  but  (as  he  haps 
To  want  a  syllabic)  to  fill  up  gaps. 
You  justly  coin  new  verbs,  to  pay  for  those 
Which  in  construction  you  o^rsee  and  lose; 
And  by  this  art  do  Priscian  no  wrong 
When  you  break  's  head,  for  'tis  as  broad  as  long. 
These  are  your  own  discoveries,  which  none 
But  such  a  Muse  as  your*s  could  hit  upon. 
That  can,  in  spite  of  laws  of  art,  or  rules. 
Make  things  more  intricate  than  all  the  schools : 
For  what  have  laws  of  art  to  do  with  you, 
More  than  the  laws  with  honest  men  and  true  ? 
He  that 's  a  prince  in  poetry  should  strive 
To  cry  t|iem  down  by  his  prerogative, 
And  not  submit  to  that  which  has  no  force 
But  o'er  delinquents  and  inferiors. 
Your  poems  will  endure  to  be  try'd 
I'  th*  fire,  like  gold,  and  come  forth  purify *d; 
Can  only  to  eternity  pretend. 
For  they  were  never  writ  to  any  end. 
All  other  books  bear  an  uncertain  rate, 
But  thoAe  you  write  are  always  sold  by  weight ; 
£ach  word  and  syllable  brought  to  the  scale. 
And  valued  to  a  scruple  in  the  sale : 
For  when  the  paper  's  charg'd  with  your  rich  wit, 
Tis  for  all  purposes  and  uses  fit, 
Has  an  abstersive  virtue  to  make  clean 
Whatever  Nature  made  in  man  obscene. 
Boys  find,  b'  experiment,  no  paper-kite. 
Without  your  verse,  can  make  a  noble  flight. 
It  keeps  our  spice  and  aromatics  sweet; 
In  Paris  they  perfume  their  rooms  with  it : 
For  burning  but  one  leaf  of  your's,  they  say, 
Drives  all  their  stinks  and  nastiness  away. 
Cooks  keep  their  pies  from  burning  with  you  wit. 
Their  pigs  and  geese  from  scorching  on  the  spit ; 
And  vintners  find  their  wines  are  ne'er  the  worse, 
When  arsenic's  only  vmpt  up  in  the  verse. 
These  are  the  great  performances  that  raise 
Your  mighty  parts  above  all  reach  of  praise. 
And  give  us  only  leave  t'  admire  your  worth. 
For  no  man,  but  yourself,  can  set  it  forth, 
Whose  wondrous  jjower  's  so  generally  known, 
Fame  is  the  echo,  and  her  voice  your  own. 


PAyEomic  upoNsm  john  denha3Ps 

RECOVERY  nU>M  HIS  MADJIESS'  . 

SuL,  you  've  outlived  so  desperate  a  fit 
As  none  could  do  but  an  immortal  wit ; 

'  It  must  surprise  the  reader  to  find  a  writer  of 
l^utler's  judgment  attacking,  in  so  severe  and  con- 


Had  your's  been  lats,  all  helpi  bad  been  hi  rmeif 

And  thrown  away,  though  oo  a  lem  sick  birnm  ; 

But  you  were  so  far  from  receivii^  hurt. 

You  grew  improved,  and  much  the  better  for  t 

As  when  th*  Arabian  bird  does  sacrifice. 

And  bum  himself  in  his  own  country's  spce, 

A  maggot  first  breeds  in  his  pregnant  ura. 

Which  after  does  to  a  young  phcenbc  turn: 

So  your  hot  brain,  burnt  in  its  native  fire, 

Did  life  renewed  and  vigorous  youth  acquire ; 

And  with  so  much  advantage,  some  have  guest^ 

Your  after-wit  is  like  to  be  5rour  best. 

And  now  expect  far  greater  matters  of  ye 

Than  the  bought  Cooper's  Hill,  or  borrow'd  Sophy; 

Such  as  your  Tully  lately  dressM  in  verse. 

Like  those  he  made  himself,  or  not  much  woise ; 

And  Seneca*s  dry  sand  unmix'd  with  lime. 

Such  as  you  cheat  the  king  with,  botch'd  in  ihynif. 

Nor  were  your  morals  less  improv'd,  all  pride 

And  native  insolence  quite  laid  aside ; 

And  that  ungovem'd  outrage,  that  was  wont 

All,  that  you  durst  with  safety,  to  afiraot. 

No  China  cupboard  rudely  overthrown. 

Nor  lady  tipp'd,  by  being  accosted,  down  ; 

No  poet  jcer'd,  for  scribbleing  amiss. 

With  verses  forty  times  more  lewd  than  his : 

Nor  did  your  crutch  give  battle  to  your  duns. 

And  hold  it  out,  where  you  had  built  a  sconce; 

Nor  furiously  laid  oratige-wench  aboard. 

For  asking  what  in  fruit  and  love  you  'ad  scor'd  j 

But  all  civility  and  complacence. 

More  than  you  ever  us'd  before  or  since. 

Beside,  you  never  ovcr-reachM  the  king 

One  farthing,  all  the  while,  in  reckoning. 

Nor  brought  in  false  account,  with  little  tricky 

Of  passing  broken  rubbish  for  whole  bricks ; 

False  mustering  of  workmen  by  the  day. 

Deduction  out  of  wages,  and  dead  pay 

For  those  that  never  liv'd ;  all  which  did  comc^ 

By  thrifty  management,  to  no  small  sum. 

You  pull'd  no  lodginjBTS  down,  to  build  them  wofM^ 

Nor  repaired  others,  to  repair  your  purse. 

As  you  were  wont,  till  all  you  built  appear'd 

Like  that  Amphion  with  his  fiddle  rear*d : 

For  had  the  f^toncs,  like  his,  charm *d  by  your  verM, 

Built  up  themselves,  they  could  not  have  done  wone: 

And  sure,  when  first  you  ventur'd  to  sur^'ey. 

You  did  design  to  do 't  no  other  way. 

All  this  was  done  before  those  days  began 
In  which  you  were  a  wise  and  happy  man : 
For  who  e'er  liv'd  in  such  a  paradise, 
Until  fresh  straw  and  darkness  op*d  your  eyes  ^ 
Who  ever  greater  treasure  could  command. 
Had  nobler  palaces,  and  richer  land, 
'llian  you  had  then,  who  could  raise  sums  as  T8A| 
As  all  the  cheats  of  a  Dutch  war  could  waste. 
Or  all  those  practised  upon  public  money  ? 
For  nothing,  but  your  cure,  could  have  undooe  ye> 


tcmptuous  a  manner,  the  character  of  a  poet  to 
much  esteemed  as  sir  John  Denham  was.  lif  what 
he  charges  him  with  be  true,  there  is,  indeed,  some 
room  for  satire ;  but  still  there  is  such  a  spirit  of 
bitterness  runs  through  the  whole,  besides  the 
cruelty  of  ridiculing  an  infirmity  of  this  nature,  as 
can  be  accounted  for  by  nothing  but  some  persoosl 
quarrel  or  disgust  How  far  this  weakness  may 
<,'arry  the  greatest  geniuses,  we  have  a  proof  in  wbst 
Pope  has  written  of  Addison. 
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'er  wn  yon  bomid  to  cum;  those  quacks 
indertook  to  cure  your  happy  cracks ; 
twugh  DO  art  can  ever  make  them  sounds 
impering  cost  you  threesccMre  thousand  pound, 
igh  might  you  hare  liv*d,  and  play'd,  and  lost* 
;en  no  more  undone  hy  being  choust, 
rc*d  upon  the  king's  account  to  lay 
it,  in  seiring  him,  you  lost  at  play ! 
(thing  but  your  brain  was  ever  found 
Ter  sequestration,  and  compound. 
>u  'ave  an  imposition  laid  on  brick, 
I  you  then  laid  out  at  Beast  or  Gleek ; 
hen  3rou  've  rais*d  a  sum,  straight  let  it  fly, 
derstanding  low,  and  venturing  high ; 
^uu  have  reduc'd  it  down  to  tick, 
len  recruit  again  from  lime  and  brick. 


UPON  CRITICS, 

JVOE  OF  MODERN   PLAYS  PRECISBLY  BY  THE  KUUS 
OP  THE  ANCIBNT8*. 

ivEa  will  regard  poetic  fury, 

it  is  once  found  ideot  by  a  jury, 

rery  pert  and  arbitrary  fool 

1  poetic  licence  over-rule; 

e  a  barbarous  tyranny,  to  handle 

[uses  worse  than  Ostrogoth  and  Vandal ; 

them  submit  to  verdict  and  report, 

and  or  fall  to  th'  orders  of  a  court  ? 

less  be  sentenc'd  by  the  arbitrary 

;ding8  of  a  witless  plagiary, 

:>rges  old  records  and  ordinances 

t  the  right  and  property  of  fancies, 

false  and  nice  than  weighing  of  the  weather, 

hundredth  atom  of  the  lightest  feather, 

asuring  of  air  upon  Parnassus, 

cylinders  of  Torricellian  glasses; 

e  all  tragedy,  by  rules  of  art, 

0  its  antique  theatre,  a  cart, 

ake  them  henceforth  keep  the  beaten  roads 
erend  choruses  and  episodes ; 

1  and  regulate  a  puppet  play, 
ling  to  the  tnie  and  ancient  way, 

ot  an  actor  shall  presume  to  squeak, 

he  have  a  licence  for  't  in  Greek; 

hittingtou  henceforward  sell  his  cat  in 

vulgar  English,  without  mewing  Latin: 

Iding  shall  be  suffered  to  be  witty, 

it  be  in  order  to  raise  pity ; 

ivil  in  the  puppet-play  b*  allow'd 

r  and  spit  fire,  but  to  fright  the  crowd, 

some  god  or  demon  chance  t*  have  piques 

t  an  ancient  family  of  Greeks ; 

ther  men  may  tremble,  and  take  warning, 

ich  a  fatal  progeny  they  're  bom  in ; 

le  but  such  for  tragedy  are  fitted, 

ave  been  ruiu'd  only  to  be  pity'd: 

ly  those  held  proper  to  deter, 

•e  had  th*  ill  luck  against  their  wills  to  err. 

e  only  such  as  are  of  middling  sizes, 

fi  morality  and  venial  vices. 


is  warm  invective  was  very  probably  occa- 
by  Mr.  Rymer,  historiographer  to  Charies  IL 
isured  three  tragedies  of  Beaumont's  and 
j't.    The  cold>  severe  critic  may  perhaps 


Are  qnalify'd  to  be  destPoy*d  by  Fate, 
For  other  mortals  to  take  warning  at. 

As  if  the  antique  laws  of  tragedy 
Did  with  our  own  municipal  agree. 
And  serv'd,    like   cobwebs,   but  t'  ensnare  the 

weak. 
And  give  diversion  to  the  great  to  break ; 
To  make  a  less  delinquent  to  be  brought 
To  answer  for  a  greater  person's  fault. 
And  suffer  all  the  worst  the  worst  approver 
Can,  to  excuse  and  save  himself,  discover. 

No  longer  shall  dramatics  be  confm'd 
To  draw  true  images  of  all  mankind ; 
To  punish  in  effigie  criminals. 
Reprieve  the  innocent,  and  hang  the  lake ; 
But  a  club-law  to  execute  and  kill, 
For  nothing,  whomsoe'er  they  please,  at  will, 
To  terrify  spectators  from  committing 
The  crimes  they  did,  and  siiffer'd  for,  unwitting. 

These  are  the  reformations  of  the  stage^ 
Like  other  reformations  of  the  age, 
On  purpose  to  destroy  all  wit  and  sense. 
As  th'  other  did  all  law  and  conscience; 
No  better  than  the  laws  of  British  plays, 
Confirm*d  in  th'  ancient  good  king  Howell's  days; 
Who  made  a  general  council  regulate 
Men's  catching  women  by  the — ^you  know  what. 
And  set  down  in  the  rubric  at  wluit  time 
It  should  be  counted  legal,  when  a  crime ; 
Declare  when  'twas,  and  when  'twas  not  a  sin. 
And  on  what  days  it  went  out  or  came  in. 

An  English  poet  should  be  try'd  b'  his  peers. 
And  not  by  pedants  and  philosophers, 
Incompetent  to  judge  poetic  fury, 
As  butchers  are  forbid  to  b'  of  a  jury; 
Besides  the  most  intolerable  wrong 
To  try  their  matters  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
By  foreign  jurymen,  like  Sophocles, 
Or  tales,  falser  than  Euripides; 
When  not  an  English  native  dares  appear 
To  be  a  witness  for  the  prisoner ; 
When  all  the  laws  they  use  t'  arraign  and  try 
The  innocent  and  wrongM  delinquent  by. 
Were  made  b'  a  foreign  lawyer  and  his  pupils. 
To  put  an  end  to  all  poetic  scruples. 
And,  by  th'  advice  of  virtuosi  Tuscans,- 
Determin'd  all  the  doubts  of  socks  and  buskins; 
Gave  judgment  on  all  past  and  future  plays. 
As  is  apparent  by  Speroni's  case. 
Which  Lope  Vega  i^rst  began  to  steal. 
And  after  him  the  French  filou  Comeille; 
And  since  our  English  plagiaries  nim 
And  steal  their  far-fet  criticisms  from  him. 
And,  by  an  action  falsely  laid  of  trover. 
The  lumber  for  their  proper  goods  recover. 
Enough  to  furnish  all  the  lewd  impeachers 
Of  witty  Beaumont's  poetry  and  Fletcher's; 
Who,  for  a  few  misprisions  of  wit, 
Are  charg'd  hy  those  who  ten  times  worse  commit ; 
And,  for  misjudging  some  unhappy  scenes, 
Are  censur'd  for 't  with  more  unlucky  sense; 
When  all  their  worst  miscarriages  delight. 
And  please  more    than   the   best  that  pedants 
write. 


find  some  few  inaccuraciefl  to  censure  in  this  com- 
position ;  but  the  reader  of  taste  will  either  over- 
look or  pardon  them  for  the  sake  of  the  spirit  that 
runs  through  it 
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X    PROLOGUE 

TOTIIB 

ftUEEN  OF  ARRAGOy, 

ACTED  BEFORE  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK,  UPON  HIS  BIRTH-DAY. 

Sir,  while  so  maiiy  nations  strive  to  pay 

The  tribute  of  their  glories  to  this  day, 

That  gave  them  earnest  of  «>  groat  a  sum 

Of  glory  (from  your  future  acts)  to  come, 

And  which  you  have  discliarg'd  at  such  a  rate. 

That  all  succeeding  times  nuitit  celebrate ; 

We,  that  subsist  by  your  bright  influence, 

And  have  no  life  but  what  we  own  from  thence, 

Come  humbly  to  present  you,  our  own  way. 

With  all  we  have,  (beside  our  hearts)  a  play. 

But,  as  devoutest  men  can  pay  no  more 

To  deities  than  what  they  gave  before. 

We  bring  you  only  what  your  great  commands 

Did  rescue  for  us  from  engrossing  hands. 

That  would  have  taken  out  administration 

Of  all  departed  poets'  goods  i'  th*  nation  ; 

Or,  like  to  lords  of  manors,  seiz'd  all  plays 

That  come  within  their  n*ach,  as  weflte  and  strays, 

And  claim'd  a  forfeiture  of  all  past  wit, 

But  that  your  justice  put  a  stop  to  it. 

TA-as  well  for  us,  who  else  must  have  been  glad 

V  admit  of  all  who  now  write  new  and  bad  j 

For,  still  the  wickeder  some  authors  write, 

Others  to  write  worse  are  em*ouragM  by  't; 

And  tho<igh  those  fierce  inquisitors  of  wit, 

The  critics,  spare  no  flt^h  that  ever  writ. 

But,  just  as  tooth-drawers,  find,  among  the  rout. 

Their  own  teeth  work  in  pulling  others  out ; 

So  they,  decnring  all  of  all  that  write, 

Tli'nk  to  erect  a  trade  of  judging  by  *t. 

Small  poetry,  like  otlier  heresies. 

By  being  persecuted  multiplies  ; 

But  here  they  *re  like  to  fail  of  all  pretence ; 

For  he  that  writ  this  play  is  dead  long  since. 

And  not  within  their  power ;  for  bcjirs  are  said 

To  spare  those,  that  lie  still  and  seem  but  dead. 


UFOM 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  SAME. 
TO  THE  Dt'TCUEtiS. 

Madam,  the  joys  of  this  great  day  are  due, 
No  less  than  to  your  royal  lord,  to  you ; 
And,  while  three  mighty  kingdoms  pay  your  part. 
You  have,  what  's  greater  than  them  all,  bis 

heart; 
That  heart  that,  when  it  was  his  country's  guard. 
The  fury  of  two  elements  outdar'd. 
And  ma[de  a  stubborn  haughty  enemy 
The  terrour  of  his  dreadful  conduct  fly ; 
And  yet  you  conquered  it — and  made  your  charms 
Appear  no  less  victorious  than  his  arms ; 
For  which  you  oft  have  triumph*d  on  this  day. 
And  many  more  to  come  Heiven  grant  you  may ! 
But,  as  great  princes  OM^  In  Bolemn  times 
Of  joy,  to  pardon  all  but  heinous  crimes, 
If  we  have  slnn'd  without  an  ill  intent. 
And  done  below  what  really  we  meant. 
We  humbly  ask  your  pardon  for  \  and  pray 
You  would  forgive,  in  honour  of  the  day. 


PHILIP  NYR'S  THASKSGIFfNG  BBAttDK 

A  BEARD  is  but  the  vizard  of  a  face. 
That  Nature  orders  for  no  other  place  ; 
The  fringe  and  tassel  of  a  countenance,  * 

That  hides  his  person  from  another  man^s, 
And,  like  the  Roman  habits  of  th«r  youth. 
Is  never  worn  until  his  perfect  growth ; 
A  pri\'ilege  no  other  cnature  has. 
To  wear  a  natural  ff.ask  upon  his  fiM», 
That  shifts  its  likeness  e\ery  day  he  wears. 
To  fit  some  other  persoiw*  characters. 
And  by  its  own  mythology  implies. 
That  men  were  bom  to  live  in  some  disguise. 
This  satisfy'd  a  reverend  man,  that  cleared 
lib  disagreeing  conscience  by  his  beard. 
He  »ad  been  preferr'd  i*  th'  army,  when  the  church 
Was  taken  witli  a  ^Tiy  not  ?  in  the  lurch ; 
When  primate,  metropoHUn,  and  prelates. 
Were  tum*d  to  officers  of  horse  and  zealots. 
From  whom  he  held  the  most  pluralities 
Of  contributions,  donatives,  and  salaries; 
Was  hold  the  chiefest  of  those  sphitual  trumpets, 
That  Founded  charges  to  th«Mr  fiercest  cooibats; 
But  in  the  desperatest  of  defeats 
Had  never  blown  as  opportune  retreats. 
Until  the  synod  order»d  his  departure 
To  Limdon,*  from  his  caterwauling  quarter. 
To  sit  among  them,  as  he  had  been  chosen. 
And  pass  or  null  things  at  his  own  disposing: 
Could  clap  up  souls  in  limbo  with  a  vote. 
And  for  their  fit-s  dischargt?  and  let  them  out ; 
Which  made  some  grandees  bribe  him  with  the  place 
Of  holding-forth  \\\Mm  thanksgiving-days ; 
Whither  the  members,  two  and  two  abreast, 
MarchM  to  Uke  in  the  spoils  of  all— the  fcast; 
But  by  the  way  repeated  the  oh-liones 
Of  his  wild  Irish  and  chromatic  tones ; 
His  firequent  and  pathetic  hums  and  haws. 
He  practisM  only  t*  animate  tlie  cause. 
With  which  the  'sisters  were  so  prej^issest. 
They  could  remember  nothing  of  the  rest. 

«  As  our  poet  has  tho'.ight  fit  to  bestow  so  many 
verges  upon  this  trumi>eter  of  M?dition,  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  no  thankless  office  to  give  the  reader  some 
further  information  about  him,  than  what  merely 
relates  to  his  beard. — He  was  educated  at  Oxfold, 
first  in  Brazen  Nose  College,  and  afterwards  in 
Magdalen  Hall ;  where,  under  the  influence  of  a 
puritanical  tutor,  he  received  the  first  tincture  of 
sedition  and  disgust  to  our  eccleaastical  establish- 
mcut.    Aftw  taking  his  degrees,  he  went  into  orders, 
but  soon  left  England  to  go  and  reside  m  Holland, 
where  he  was  not  very  likely  to  lessen  those  pre- 
judices which  he  had  already  imbibed.     In  the 
year  1640,  he  returned  home,  became  a  furiooi 
f  resbjterian,  and  a  zealous  stickler  for  the  parlia- 
ment; and  was  thought  considerable  enough,  in 
his  way,  to  be  sent  by  his  party  into  Scotland,  to 
encouruge  and  spirit-up  the  cause  of  the  covenant; 
in  defence  of  which  he  wrote  several  pamphlets. 
However,  as  his  zeal  arose  from  self-interest  and 
ambition,  when  the  independents  began  to  have  the 
ascendant,  and  power  and  profit  ran  in  that  chan- 
nel,  he    fiiced    about,   and  became  a  strenuous 
1  preacher  on  that  side;  and  in  this  atuation  he 
when  he  fell  under  the  lash  of  Butler's  satire. 


UPON  THE  WEAKNESS  OF  MAS. 


Q0\ 


ht  apan  it,  and  reaolT'd  to  put 
ito  as  wonderful  a  cut, 
i  further  senrice  of  the  womeDt 
i  rijindness  of  his  opinion ; 
day  before,  Had  been  to  find 
k'irtuoso  of  the  kind, 

he  long  and  seriously  conferred 
erues  that  might  concern  his  beard ; 
dvice  he  sate  for  a  design 
iwn,  exactly  to  a  line, 
creature  chance  to  have  occasion 

a  thorou^zh  reformation, 

borne  conveniently  about, 

meanest  artist  fropyM  out. 
5,  he  sent  a  jotimeyman  sectary 
ght  up  to  retrieve,  and  fetch,  and  carry, 
one  that  had  the  greatest  practice, 
nd  bleach  the  beards  of  all  fanatics, 
ir  most  confus'd  disorders  right, 
jw  design,  but  newer  light ; 
>  shave  the  grandees  of  their  sticklers, 
le  worthies  of  their  conventiclers ; 
e  show'd  his  new-invented  draught, 
m  how  'twas  to  be  copy'd  out 
t,  "  Tis  but  a  false  and  counterfeit, 
ilous  device  of  human  wit, 
lutely  forbidden  in  the  Scripture, 
'  any  carnal  thing  the  picture." 
'  other  saint,  <*  You  must  leave  that  to  us, 
lat  '8  lawful,  or  what  scandalous , 
s  determined  by  our  vote, 
lawful,  scandalous,  or  not : 
:e  we  have  not  yet  agreed  upon, 
ferent  to  avoid  or  own." 
»,  "  My  conscience  never  shall  agree 
II  I  know  what  tis  to  be ; 

I  use  it  in  a  lawful  time, 
after  should  be  made  a  crime  ? 
je  we  fought  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
nan  constitutions,  in  oor  own  sense, 
I  resolvM  perpetually  t*  avow, 
it  lawful  whatsoe'er  we  do ; 
>ur  office  with  your  greatest  skill, 

event  befal  us  how  it  will." 
I,  the  nice  barbarian  took  his  tools, 
lie  zealot's  tenets  and  his  jowles ; 
IS  pertinently  as  he  snipt, 
times  for  every  hair  he  dipt ; 
eard  at  length  began  t*  appear, 
me  its  antique  character, 

and  more  itself,  that  art  might  strive, 
in  competition  with  the  life ; 
lave  doubted  if  'twere  made  of  snips 
^lew'd  and  fitted  to  his  lips, 
such  an  artificial  frame, 

been  wrought  in  filograin, 
y  fil*d  and  polisbM  than  the  gin 
in  caught  himself  a  cuckold  in ; 
esix,  that  spins  the  threads  of  Fate, 
lave  drawn  it  out  more  delicate, 
g  design'd  and  drawn  so  regular, 
ilous  punctilio  of  a  hair, 

imagine  that  it  should  be  portal 
inward-unconforming  mortal  ? 

was,  and  did  abominate 
»mpliance  in  the  church  or  state, 
itself  did  equally  dissent, 
ligion  and  the  govenmient  K 

among  Butler^s   manuscripts  several 
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UPON 


THE  WEAKNESS  AND  MISERY  OF  MAN. 

Who  would  believe  that  wicked  Earth, 
Where  Nature  only,  brings  us  forth 
To  be  found  guilty  and  forgiven. 
Should  be  a  nursery  for  Heaven  j 
Wlien  all  wc  can  expect  to  do 
\V\\\  not  pay  half  the  debt  we  owe. 
And  yet  more  desperately  dare. 
As  if  that  wretched  trifle  were 
Too  mu<h  for  the  eternal  Powers, 
Our  great  and  mighty  creditors, 
Not  only  slight  what  they  enjoiu. 
But  pay  it  in  adulterate  coin  ? 
We  only  in  their  mercy  trust. 
To  be  more  wicked  and  unjust ; 
All  <Kir  devotions,  vows,  and  prayers, 
Are  our  own  interest,  not  theirs ; 
Our  offerings,  when  we  come  t'  adore^ 
But  bogging  presents  to  get  more ; 
The  purest  business  of  our  zeal 
Is  but  to  err,  by  meaning  well, 
And  make  that  meaning  do  more  harm 
Than  our  worst  deeds,  that  are  less  warm ; 
For  the  most  wretched  and  perverse 
Does  not  believe  himself  he  errs. 
Our  holiest  actions  have  been 
Th*  effects  of  wickedness  and  sin ; 
Religious  houses  made  compounders 
For  th'  horrid  actions  of  the  founders ; 
Steeples  that  totter'd  in  the  air. 
By  letchers  siuii*d  into  repair ; 
As  if  we  had  retained  no  sign 
Nor  character  of  the  divine 
And  heavenly  part  of  human  nature. 
But  only  the  coarse,  earthy  matter. 

other  little  sketches  upon  the  same  subject,  but 
none  worth  printing,  except  the  following  one  may 
be  thought  passable,  by  way  of  note. 

This  reverend  brother,  like  a  goat. 

Did  wear  a  tail  upon  his  throat, 

The  fringe  and  tassel  of  a  face. 

That  gives  it  a  becoming  grace. 

But  set  in  such  a  curious  frame, 

As  if  twere  wrought  in  filograin, 

And  cut  so  even,  as  if 't  had  been 

Drawn  with  a  pen  upon  his  chin. 

No  topiary  hedge  of  quickset 

Was  e'er  so  neatly  cut  or  thick  set. 

That  made  beholders  moR  admire. 

Than  China-plate  that 's  made  of  wire ; 

But  being  wrought  so  regular 

In  every  part,  and  every  hair, 

Wlvo  would  believe  it  should  be  portal 

To  unconforming-inward  mortal  I 

And  yet  it  was,  and  did  dissent 

No  less  from  its  own  government. 

Than  from  the  church's,  and  detest 

That  which  it  held  forth  and  profest ; 

Did  equally  abominate 

Omfbrmity  in  church  and  state ; 

And,  like  an  hypocritic  brother, 

ProfessM  one  thing  and  did  another ; 

As  all  things,  where  they  're  most  profcst. 

Are  found  to  be  regard^  least. 
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Our  universal  inclination 
Tends  to  the  wont  of  oar  creation ; 
M  if  the  stars  conspir'd  t'  imprint^ 
In  our  whole  species,  by  instinct, 
A  fatal  brand  and  signature 
Of  nothing  else  but  the  impure. 
The  best  of  all  our  actions  tend 
To  the  preposterousest  end, 
And,  like  to  mongrels,  we  're  inclined 
To  take  most  to  th'  ignobler  kind ; 
Or  monsters,  that  have  alwa]rs  least 
Of  th'  human  parent,  not  the  beast. 
Hence  *tis  we  \e  no  regard  at  all 
Of  our  heit  half  original ; 
But,  when  they  differ,  stilt  assert 
The  interest  of  th'  ignobler  part ; 
Spend  all  the  time  we  have  upon 
The  vain  capriches  of  the  one. 
But  grudge  to  spare  one  hoar  to  know 
What  to  the  better  part  we  owe. 
As,  in  all  ounpound  substances, 
The  gpneater  still  devours  the  less; 
So,  being  bum  and  bred  up  near 
Our  earthy  gross  relations  here. 
Far  from  the  ancient  nobler  place 
Of  all  our  high  paternal  race, 
•w^  We  now  degenerate,  and  grow 
As  barbarous,  and  mean,  and  low. 
As  modem  Grecians  are,  and  wone» 
To  their  brave  nobler  ancestors. 
Yet,  as  no  barbarousness  beside 
Is  half  so  barbarous  as  pride. 
Nor  any  prouder  insolence 
Than  that  which  has  the  least  pretence, 
We  are  so  wretched  to  profess 
A  glory  in  our  wretchedness ; 
To  vapour  sillily,  and  rant. 
Of  our  own  misery  and  want. 
And  grow  vaiu-glorious  on  a  score 
We  ought  much  rather  to  deplore ; 
Who,  the  first  moment  of  our  lives. 
Are  but  condcmnM,  and  giv'n  reprieves ; 
And  our  greatest  grace  is  not  to  know 
When  we  shall  pay  them  back,  nor  how; 
Begotten  witli  a  vain  caprich. 
And  live  as  vainly  to  that  pitch. 

Our  pains  are  real  things,  and  all 
Our  plca.sures  but  fantastical ; 
Diseases  of  their  own  accord. 
But  cures  come  difficult  and  hard. 
Our  noblest  piles,  and  stateliest  rooms, 
Are  but  outhouses  to  our  tombs; 
Cities,  though  e*er  so  great  and  brave. 
But  mere  warehouses  to  the  grave. 
Our  bravery  's  but  a  vain  disguise, 
To  hide  us  from  the  world's  dull  eyes. 
The  remedy  of  a  defect. 
With  which  our  nakedness  is  deckt ; 
Yet  makes  us  swell  with  pride,  and  boast. 
As  if  we  'd  gain'd  by  being  lost. 

All  this  is  nothing  to  the  evils 
Which  men,  and  tlieir  confederate  devils, 
Inflict,  to  aggravate  the  curse 
On  their  own  hated  kind  much  worse ; 
As  if  by  Nature  they  'd  been  serv'd 
More  gently  than  their  fate  deserved, 
Take  pains  (injustice)  to  invent. 
And  study  their  own  punishment ; 
That,  aa  their  crimes  shoiild  greater  grow. 
So  might  their  owu  inflictiom  too. 


Hence  bloody  watt  at  fint  beg«B» 

The  artificial  plague  of  man. 

That  from  bis  own  inventioD  riM^ 

To  scourge  his  own  iniquities ; 

That,  if  the  heavens  should  chance  to  spue 

Siipplif>s  of  constant  poisoned  air, 

lliey  might  not,  with  unfit  delay. 

For  lingering  destruction  stay ; 

Nor  seek  recmits  of  Death  so  ikt, 

Ttwi  plague  thencLselves  with  blood  and  war. 

And  if  these  fail,  there  is  no  good 
Kind  Nature  e*er  oil  man  bestow'd. 
But  he  can  easily  divert 
I'o  his  own  misery  and  hurt ; 
Make  that  which  Heaven  meant  to  bleiw 
Th'  ungrateful  world  with,  gentle  Peace, 
With  luxury  and  excess,  as  fast 
As  war  and  desolation,  waste ; 
Promote  mortality,  and  kill. 
As  fast  as  arms,  by  sitting  still ; 
Like  earthquakes,  slay  without  a  blow. 
And,  only  moving,  overthrow  ; 
Make  law  and  equity  as  dear 
As  plunder  and  free-quarter  were. 
And  fierce  encounters  at  the  bar 
Undo  as  fast  as  those  in  war ; 
Enrich  bawds,  whores,  and  usarcrs. 
Pimps,  scriveners,  silonc'd  ministers. 
That  get  estates  by  being  undone 
For  tender  conscience,  and  have  none* 
like  those  that  with  their  credit  drive 
A  trade,  without  a  stock,  and  thrive  ; 
Advance  men  hi  the  church  and  state     s 
For  being  of  the  meanest  rate, 
Rais'd  for  their  double-guil'd  deserts. 
Before  integrity  and  parts ; 
Produce  more  grievious  complaints 
For  plenty,  than  before  for  wants. 
And  make  a  rich  and  fruitful  year 
A  greater  gn^evance  than  a  dear  ; 
Make  jests  of  greater  daugers  far. 
Than  those  tlicy  trembled  at  in  war| 
Till,  uiunrares,  they  've  laid  a  train 
To  blow  the  public  up  again ; 
Rally  with  horrour,  and,  in  sport. 
Rebellion  and  destruction  court. 
And  make  fanatics,  in  despight 
Of  all  their  madness,  reason  jright. 
And  vouch  to  all  they  have  foreshown. 
As  other  monsters  oft  have  d<ne. 
Although  from  truth  and  sense  as  far. 
As  all  their  other  maggots  are : 
For  things  said  false,  and  never  meant. 
Do  oft  prove  true  by  accident. 

That  wealth,  that  bounteous  Fortune  seo^ 
As  presents  to  her  dearest  friends, 
Is  oft  laid  out  upon  a  purchase 
Of  two  yards  long  in  parish -churches, 
And  those  too-happy  men  that  boaght  it 
Had  liv'd,  and  happier  too,  without  it: 
For  what  does  vast  wealth  bring  but  cheat, 
Law,  luxury,  disease,  and  debt ; 
Pain,  pleasure,  disconteut,  and  sport. 
An  easy-troubled  life,  and  short  *  ? 

'  Tliough  this  satire  seems  fiiirly  tranKribed 
the  press,  yet,  ou  a  vacancy  in  the  sheet  oppM 
to  this  line,  I  find  the  following  verses,  wludi  p 
bably  were  intended  to  be  addc^i ;  but  as  they  < 
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se  pUgaes  are  nothing  near 
ore  cruel  and  levere, 
n  takes  paint  to  find, 
self  npon  his  mind : 
s  owm  bonrels  spins 
ortnre  for  his  sins; 
nself  in  vain,  to  know 
bich  he  cao  never  do  ; 
•e  strictly  'tis  deny'd, 
is  unsatisfy'd ; 
.dms:  scruples  out, 
in  eternal  doubt ; 
in  the  dark,  and  ghosts, 
s  horses  do  at  potits, 
is  eyes  assist  him  leas^ 
h  subtle  objects  best. 
ic  dreams  and  visions 
Hasting  disquisitions, 
idless  controversies 
leorems  and  hearsays  ; 
re  and  confident, 
fior  beyond  th'  extent 
(nse,  he  does  not  know 
y  be  at  all  or  no, 
»  much  in  things  that  are 
rident  and  clear; 
useful  sense,  and  plain, 
th'  intricate  and  vain ; 
[lis  brains  in  plodding  on 
is  never  to  be  known ; 
self  with  subtleties, 
other  knowledge  wise ; 
ic  subtler  all  things  are, 
:  to  nothing  the  more  near  $ 
)  weight  they  can  sustain, 
*  still  lajrs  on  in  vain, 
is  soul  upon  as  nice 
unosities, 
St  vast  nraltitude, 
xdle's  point  have  stood ;  . 
t  and  wrong,  and  true  and  false, 
;  and  subtle  scales, 
i  turn  upon  a  plane 
tidredth  part  of  half  a  grain, 
!  subtler  they  move, 
alse  and  useless  prove, 
t  thinks  to  force  and  strain, 
latural  sphere,  his  brain, 
lents  it  on  the  rack, 
>roving,  sets  it  back  ; 
3f  his  own  extent, 
which  his  aims  are  bent ; 

f  inserted,  I  choose  rather  to  give 
ote. 

!ie*er  digg'd  so  deep  into 
Is  of  the  Earth  below, 
s,  that  are  found  to  dwell 
hbour  to  the  pit  of  Hell, 
a  mafipc  power  to  sway 
ly  souls  of  men  that  way, 
their  bodies  have  been  fain 
se  trenches  up  again ; 
ody  battles  have  been  fought 
ig  that  which  they  took  out : 
1  is  all  things  that  conduce 
destructi(ni  or  his  use ; 
d  both  to  buy  and  sell 
fram  Heaven  down  to  Hell. 


Is  lost  in  both,  and  breaks  his  blade 
Upon  the  anvil  where  twas  made : 
For,  as  abortions  cost  more  pain 
Than  vigorous  births,  so  all  the  vain 
And  weak  productions  of  man*s  wit. 
That  aim  at  purposes  unfit. 
Require  more  drudgery,  and  worse. 
Than  those  of  strong  and  lively  force. 
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THE^  LICENTIOUS  AGE  OF  CHARLES  IL 

•Tis  a  strange  age  we  Ve  liv'd  hn,  and  a  lewd. 
As  e'er  the  Sun  in  all  his  travels  view'd  ; 
An  age  as  vile  as  ever  Justice  urg'd. 
Like  a  fantastic  letcher,  to  be  scoorg'd ; 
I  Nor  has  it  scap'd,  and  yet  has  only  leam'd, 
Tlie  more  'tis  plagued,  to  be  the  less  concem'd. 
Twice  have  we  seen  two  dreadful  judgments  rag^ 
Knough  to  fright  the  stubbom*st-bearted  age  ; 
The  one  to  mow  vast  cmwds  of  people  down. 
The  other  (as  then  needless)  half  tlie  town; 
And  two  as  mighty  miracles  restore 
What  both  had  ruin'd  and  dcstro3r*d  before  ; 
In  all  as  unconcem*d,  as  if  they  'ad  been 
But  pastimes  for  diversion  to  be  seen, 
Or,  like  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  meant  a  cnrse. 
Not  to  reclaim  us,  but  to  make  us  worse,      [head) 
Twice  have  men  turuM  the  Worid  (that  silly  block* 
The  wrong  side  outward,  like  a  juggler's  pocket, 
Shook  out  hypocrisy  as  fast  and  loose 
As  e'er  the  Devil  could  teach,  or  sinners  use. 
And  on  the  other  side  at  once  put  in 
As  impotent  iniquity  and  sin. 
As  sculls  that«have  been  crackM  are  often  foimj 
Upon  the  wrong  side  to  receive  the  wonnd  } 
And  like  tobacco-pipes  at  one  end  hit. 
To  break  at  th'  other  still  that 's  opposite: 
So  men,  who  one  extravagance  would  shun, 
Into  the  contrary  extreme  have  run ; 
And  all  the  difference  is,  that,  as  the  first 
Provokes  the  other  freak  to  prove  the  worst. 
So,  in  return,  that  strives  to  render  less 
The  last  delusion,  with  its  own  excess. 
And,  like  two  unskill'd  gamesters,  use  one  way« 
With  bungling  t'  help  out  one  another's  play. 
For  those  who  heretofore  sought  private  holea^ 
Secure  in  the  dark  to  damn  their  souls. 
Wore  vizards  of  hypocrisy  to  steal 
And  slink  away  in  masquerade  to  Hell, 
Now  bring  their  crimes  into  fhe  open  Sun, 
For  all  mankind  to  gaze  their  worst  upon, 
As  eagles  try  their  young  against  his  rays. 
To  prove  if  they  're  of  generous  breed  or  base ; 
Call  Heaven  and  F^rth  to  witness  hofw  they  'vc  aim'4. 
With  all  their  utmost  vigour,  to  be  damn'd, 
And  by  their  own  examples,  in  the  view 
Of  all  the  world,  striv'd  to  damn  others  too ; 
On  all  occasions  sought  to  be  as  civil 
As  possible  they  could  t'  his  grace  the  Devil, 
To  give  him  no  unnecessary  trouble^ 
Nor  in  small  matters  use  a  friend  so  noble. 
But  with  their  constant  practice  done  their  best 
T*  improve  and  propagate  his  interest : 
For  men  have  now  made  vice  so  great  an  art, 
The  matter  of  fact 's  become  the  ftU^hto^  ^^ax,.^ 
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And  the  debauched'st  actions  they  can  do, 

IMcrc  trirtes  to  the  circumstance  and  shov. 

For  'tis  not  what  they  do  that  'h  now  the  nn. 

But  what  they  lewdly  aflect  and  griory  in. 

Ail  if  prep<Htfrou«ly  they  woald  profit 

A  forc'd  hypfjcrisy  of  wickedness 

And  aircctation,  that  makes  good  thin}?!!  bad, 

Musr.  make  afiected  shame  accunM  and  mad; 

F«>r  vices  for  themselves  may  find  excuse, 

But  never  for  their  compliment  and  shews ; 

Tliat  if  there  ever  were  a  mystery 

Of  moral  secular  iniquity, 

And  that  the  churches  may  not  lone  their  due 

By  being  encroach'd  upon,  'tis  now,  and  new : 

For  men  are  now  as  scrupulous  and  nice, 

And  tender-coii5cienc*d  of  low  paltry  vice,    • 

Disdain  as  proudly  to  be  thoui^ht  to  have 

To  do  in  any  mischief  bqt  the  brave, 

As  the  most  scrupulous  xealot  of  late  times 

T*  appear  in  any  but  the  horrid'st  crimes ; 

Have  as  precise  and  strict  punctilioa 

Now  to  appear,  as  then  to  make  no  shows, 

And  steer  the  world,  by  disagreeing^  force 

Of  diflfcrent  customs,  'gainst  her  natural  course : 

So  powerful 's  ill  £xample  to  emtniach. 

And  Nature,  spite  of  all  her  laws,  debauch, 

Kxample,  that  imperious  dictator, 

Of  all  that 's  good  or  bad  to  human  nature. 

By  which  the  world  *9  corrupted  and  reclaim'd, 

Hopes  to  be  sav'd,  and  studies  to  be  damn'd  i 

That  reconciles  all  contrarieties, 

Makes  wisdom  foolishness,  and  folly  wise, 

Imposes  on  divinity,  and  sets 

Her  seal  alike  on  truths  and  counterfeits ; 

Alters  all  characters  of  virtue  and  vice. 

And  passes  one  for  th'  other  in  disguise ; 

Makes  all  things,  as  it  pleases,  umlerstood. 

The  good  rcceiv'd  for  bad,  and  bad  for  good ; 

Tliat  slyly  counterchanges  wnmg  and  right, 

like  white  in  fields  of  blaek,  and  black  in  white; 

As  if  the  laws  of  Nature  had  been  made 

Of  purpose  only  to  be  disobcy'd  ; 

Or  man  had  lost  his  mighty  interest, 

By  having  been  distiuguishM  from  a  beast; 

And  had  no  other  way  but  sin  and  vice, 

To  be  restor'd  again  to  Paradise. 

How  copious  is  our  language  lately  grown, 
To  make  blaspheming  wit,  and  a  jargon  ! 
And  yet  how  expressive  and  significant. 
In  damme,  at  once  to  curse,  and  swear,  and  rant ! 
As  if  no  way  express^  mcn*8  souls  so  well. 
As  damning  of  them  to  the  pit  of  Hell ; 
Nor  any  asseveration  were  so  civil. 
As  mortgaging  salvation  to  the  De\'il ; 
Or  that  his  name  did  add  a  charming  grace, 
And  blas])hemy  a  purity  to  our  phrasiN 
For  what  can  any  language  more  enrich. 
Than  to  pay  souls  for  viciatiiig  s|)eech ; 
When  the  great'st  tyrant  in  the  world  made  those 
But  lick  their  words  out  that  abus'd  his  prose  ? 

What  trivial  punishments  did  then  protect 
To  public  censure  a  profound  respect, 
When  the  most  shameful  penance,  and  severe, 
That  could  b'  inflicted  on  a  cavalier. 
For  infamous  debauchery,  was  no  worse 
Than  but  to  be  degraded  from  his  horse, 
And  have  his  livery  of  oats  and  hay. 
Instead  of  cutting  spurs  off,  tak'n  away  ? 
They  held  no  torture  then  so  great  as  shame, 
And  tliat  to  jlay  was  less  than  ti^  defame ; 


For  just  80  much  regard  as  men  opM* 
To  &'  censure  of  the  public,  more  or  les^ 
The  same  will  be  retum'd  to  tbem  again, 
In  shame  or  reputation,  to  a  grain ; 
And,  how  perx-erse  ioe'er  the  world  appears, 
Tis  just  to  all  the  bad  it  sees  and  heart. 
And  for  that  virtue  strives  to  be  allow'd 
For  all  the  injuries  it  does  the  good. 

How  silly  were  their  sages  heretofivre. 
To  fright  their  heroes  with  a  siren  whorC ! 
Make  them  bel«eve  a  water-witch,  with  chaimi, 
Could  sink  their  men  of  war  as  easy  as  stonm, 
And  turn  their  mariners,  that  heard  them  sin^ 
Into  land-porpusses,  and  cod  and  ling ; 
To  terrify  those  mighty  champions. 
As  we  do  children  now  with  Bloodybones ; 
(Tntil  the  subtlest  of  their  conjurers 
Seal'd  up  the  labels  to  his  soul,  his  ran. 
And  ty'd  his  deafen'd  sailors  (while  he  pasi'd 
The  dreadful  lady*s  lodgings)  to  the  mast, 
And  rather  venture  drowning,  than  to  wrong 
'llic  sea-pugs'  chaste  ears  with  a  bawdy  song: 
To  b*  out  of  countenance,  and,  like  an  an. 
Not  pledge  the  lady  Circe  one  beer-glast; 
Unmannerly  refuse  her  treat  and  wine. 
For  fear  of  being  tum'd  nato  a  swine. 
When  one  of  our  heroic  adventurers  now 
Would  drink  her  down,  and  turn  her  int'  a  lov! 

So  simple  were  those  times,  when  a  grave  M^i 
Cxiuld  with  an  old  wife's  tale  instruct  the  age^ 
Teach  virtue  more  fantastic  wajrs  and  nke. 
Than  ours  will  now  endure  t'  impn)ve  in  vice; 
Made  a  dull  sentence,  and  a  moral  fable. 
Do  more  than  all  our  holdings-forth  are  abk^ 
A  fiwc'd  obscure  mythology  convince. 
Beyond  our  worst  inflictions  upon  sins ; 
^iien  an  old  proverb,  or  an  end  of  xnvse. 
Could  more  than  all  our  penal  laws  coerce^ 
And  keep  men  honestcr  than  all  our  furies 
Of  jailors,  judircs,  constables,  ami  juries;  ^ 
Who  were  converted  then  with  an  old  sajriagt 
Better  than  all  our  preaching  now,  and  pnyio^ 
A^liat  fops  had  these  been,  had  thc^  liv'd  with  4 
Where  the  best  reason  's  made  ridicuknii. 
And  all  the  plain  and  sober  things  we  say, 
By  raillery  are  put  beside  their  play  ? 
For  men  are  grown  above  all  knowledge  w>w. 
And  what  they  're  ignorant  of  disdain  to  kno«i 
Engross  truth  (like  fanatics)  underhand. 
And  boldly  judge  before  they  undi»«tand ; 
The  self-same  courses  equally  advance^ 
In  spiritual  and  carnal  ignorance. 
And,  by  the  same  degrees  of  confidence. 
Become  impregnable  against  all  sense; 
For,  as  they  outgrew  ordinances  then. 
So  would  they  now  morality  again. 
Though  Drudgery  and  Knowledge  are  of  kin, 
And  both  descended  fn)m  one  parent.  Sin, 
And  therefore  seldom  have  been  known  to  part. 
In  tracing  out  the  ways  of  Truth  and  Art, 
Yet  they  have  north-west  passages  to  steer, 
A  short  way  to  it,  without  pains  or  care: 
For,  as  implicit  feith  is  far  more  stiff 
Than  that  which  understands  its  own  belief. 
So  those  that  think,  and  do  but  think  they  kW, 
Are  far  more  obstinate  than  those  that  do. 
And  more  averse  than  if  they  'ad  ne'er  been  taqgV 
A  wrong  way,  to  a  right  one  to  be  bruugtit ; 
Take  boldness  upon  credit  beforehand, 
And  grow  too  positiye  to  onderstand ; 
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idTM  at  knovring  and  as  fiunout. 
Is  had  gotten  a  mandanuu, 
I  to  take  up  a  degree, 
learning  to  H,  cnstom-free, 
lig  fur  what  they  bought  at  court, 
1  done  their  exercises  lor  't. 
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oold  trouble  Fortune  more, 
I  been  too  kind  before ; 
to  take  back  again 
1  thrown  away  in  vain, 
jring  her  good  graces 
d  of  by  ames-aces ; 
in  trust  to  uses 
wer,  on  trays  and  deuces ; 
the  chance,  and  try, 
if  a  box  and  die, 
money  be  his  own, 
f  be  be  o'erthrown ; 
I  betray'd,  and  set 
tars  to  every  cheat, 
y  coBdemn*d  by  Fate 
i  for  his  own  estate ; 
,  by  fatal  doom, 
lives  upon  a  drum  ? 
( influence  can  produce 
onster  as  a  chouse, 
egg*d  thing  possess 
brutish  sottishness  ? 
tutelary  stais, 
astroloi^erB 

charge  of  man,  combined 
1  the  self-same  kind ; 
belp'd  them  to  the  trust, 
leal  with  others  just 
e  so  sadly  dull 
s  to  fine  for  gull, 
ties,  to  b'  excused, 
g'd  fit  to  be  us'd) 
er  can  draw  it  in 
sbly  t'  win, 
rurs'd  half-witted  fate, 
5  dully  desperate, 
t  made  a  common  prey, 
foppishly  at  play, 
tion ;  Fate  betrays 
,  and  then  destroys, 
miracles  can  serve 
adoess  to  preserve, 
entures  goods  and  ohattles 
!*s  no  quarter  given )*in  battles, 
th  money-bags  as  bold, 
sand-bags  did  of  old ; 
nd  tenements,  and  stocks, 
juggler's  box; 
alderman  of  Gotham, 
1  so  vile  a  bottom ; 
1  and  senseless  hap 
and  low,  and  slur,  and  knap, 
rith  a  man  of  straw 
ffis  hand  to  paw) 
lat  never  venture  more 
d  safely  ensar'd  before ; 
ley  knock  the  1>ox,  and  >hakc, 
ttdian  rattlesnake^ 


But  strive  to  ruin  and  destroy 
Those,  that  mistake  it  for  &ir  play ; 
That  have  their  fulhams  at  command, 
Brought  up  to  do  their  feats  at  hand ; 
That  understand  then:  calls  and  knocks. 
And  how  to  place  themselves  i'  th'  box ; 
Can  tell  the  oddses  of  all  games. 
And  when  to  answer  to  their  names ; 
And,  when  he  conjures  them  t'  appear. 
Like  imps,  are  ready  every  where ; 
When  to  play  foul,  and  when  run  fair 
(Out  of  design)  upon  the  square. 
And  let  the  greedy  cully  win. 
Only  to  draw  him  further  in ; 
While  those  with  which  he  idly  plays 
Have  no  regard  to  what  he  sa3r8. 
Although  he  jemie  and  blaspheme. 
When  they  miscarry.  Heaven  and  them, 
And  damn  his  soul,  and  swear,  and  curse. 
And  crucify  his  Saviour  worse 
Than  those  Jew-troopers,  that  threw  out, 
Allien  they  were  raffling  for  his  coat; 
Denounce  revenge,  as  if  they  heard. 
And  rightly  understood  and  fear'd, 
And  would  take  heed  another  time. 
How  to  commit  so  bold  a  crime ; 
When  the  poor  bones  are  innocent 
Of  all  he  did,  or  said,  or  meant. 
And  have  as  litt)e  sense,  almost. 
As  he  that  damns  them  when  he  'as  lost; 
As  if  he  had  rely'd  upon 
Their  judgment  rather  than  his  own ; 
And  that  it  were  their  foult,  not  his, 
That  manag'd  them  himself  amiss. 
And  gave  them  ill  instructions  how 
To  run,  as  he  would  have  them  do, 
And  then  condemns  them  sillily 
For  having  no  more  wit  than  be  I 
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GsEAT  famous  wit !  whose  rich  and  easy  vein, 

Free,  and  unus'd  to  drudgery  and  pain, 

Has  all  Apollo's  treasure  at  command. 

And  how  good  verse  is  coin'd  do'st  understand ; 

In  all  Wit's  combats  master  of  defence  ! 

Tell  me,  how  dost  thou  pass  on  Khj^ne  and  Sense } 

nis  said  they  apply  to  thee,  and  in  thy  verse 

Do  freely  range  themselves  as  \'o1unteers. 

And  without  pain,  or  pumpmg  for  a  word. 

Place  themselves  fitly  of  their  own  accord. 

I,  whom  a  loud  caprich  (for  some  great  crime 

I  have  committed)  has  condemned  to  rhyme. 

With  slavish  obstinacy  vex  my  brain 

To  reconcile  them,  bat,  alas!  in  vain. 

Sometimes  I  set  my  wits  upon  the  rack, 

And,  when  I  would  say  white,  the  verse  says  black ; 

When  I  would  draw  a  brave  man  to  the  life. 

It  names  some  slave,  that  pimps  to  his  rra-n  wife. 

Or  base  poltroon,  that  would  have  sold  \\h  daughter, 

If  he  had  met  with  any  to  have  bought  her; 

When  I  would  praise  an  author,  the  untoward 

Danm'd  sense  says  Virgil,  but  the  rhyme ; 

In  fine,  whatever  I  strive  to  bring  about. 
The  contrary  (spite  of  my  heart)  comes  out. 
Sometimes,  enrag'd  for  time  aM  ^paicQa  xcA&v^xdL^ 
l^re  It  over,  tir'd,  and  dacooto^ 
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Andy  damning:  the  dull  fiend  a  thousand  times, 
By  whom  1  wax  posiess'd,  fonwear  all  rhymes; 
But,  having  cura'd  the  Muse^  they  appear. 
To  be  reveng:*d  for 't,  ere  I  am  aware. 
Spite  of  myself,  I  straight  take  fire  agam. 
Fall  to  my  task  with  paper,  ink,  and  pen. 
And,  breaking  all  the  oaths  I  made,  in  yain 
From  verse  to  verse  expect  their  aid  again. 
But,  if  my  Muse  or  I  were  so  discreet 
T*  endure,  for  rhyme's  sake,  one  dull  epithet, 
I  might,  like  others,  easily  command 
Words  without  study,  re»dy  and  at  hand. 
In  praising  Chloris,  moons,  and  stars,  and  skies. 
Are  quickly  made  to  match  her  face  and  eyes^- 
And  gold  and  rubies,  with  as  little  care. 
To  fit  the  colour  of  her  lips  and  hair ; 
And,  mixing  suns,  and  flowers,  and  pearl,  and  stooes, 
Make  them  serve  all  complexions  at  once. 
With  these  fine  fancies,  at  hap-hazard  writ, 
I  could  make  verses  without  art  or  wit. 
And,  shifting  forty  times  the  verb  and  noun, 
With  stoPn  impertinence  patch  up  mine  own  : 
But  in  the  choice  of  words  my  scrupulous  wit 
Is  fearful  to  pass  one  that  is  unfit ; 
Nor  can  endure  to  fill  up  a  void  place. 
At  a  line's  end,  with  one  insipid  phrase ; 
And,  therefore,  when  I  scribble  twenty  times, 
When  I  have  written  four,  1  blot  two  rhymes. 
May  he  be  damn*d  who  first  found  out  that  curse, 
T  imprison  and  confine  his  thoughts  in  verse; 
To  hang  so  dull  a  clog  upon  his  wit, 
And  make  his  reason  to  his  rhyme  submit ! 
Without  this  plague,  I  freely  might  have  spent 
My  happy  days  with  leisure  and  content ; 
Had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  or  think, 
like  a  fat  priest,  but  whore,  ami  eat,  and  drink ; 
Had  past  my  time  as  pleasantly  away, 
Slept  all  the  night,  and  loitered  all  the  day. 
My  toal,  that 's  free  fix>m  care,  and  fear,  and  hope, 
Knows  how  to  make  her  own  ambition  stoop, 
T'  avoid  uneasy  greatness  and  resort. 
Or  for  preferment  following  the  court. 
How  happy  had  1  been  if,  for  a  curse, 
The  Fates  had  never  sentenced  me  to  verse  ! 
But,  ever  since  this  peremptory  vein, 
With  restless  frenzy,  first  possessM  my  brain, 
And  that  the  Devil  tempted  me,  in  spite 
Of  my  own  happiness,  to  jurlge  and  write. 
Shut  up  against  my  will,  I  waste  my  age 
In  mending  this,  and  blotting  out  that  page. 
And  grow  so  weary  of  the  slavish  trade, 
I  envy  their  condition  that  write  bad. 
O  happy  Scudery !  whose  easy  quill 
Can,  once  a  month,  a  mighty  volume  fill ; 
For,  though  thy  works  are  written  in  despite 
Of  all  good  sense,  impertinent  and  slight. 
They  never  have  been  known  to  stand  in  need 
Of  stationer  to  sell,  or  sot  to  read ; 
For,  so  the  rh>Tne  be  at  the  verse's  end. 
No  matter  whither  all  the  rest  does  tend. 
Unhappy  is  tliat  man  who,  spite  of 's  heart. 
Is  fonr'd  to  be  tyM  up  to  rules  of  art. 
A  fop  that  scribbles  does  it  with  delight. 
Takes  no  pains  to  consider  what  to  write. 
But,  fond  of  all  the  nonsense  he  brings  forth. 
Is  ravish'd  with  his  own  great  wit  and  %'orth ; 
While  brave  and  noble  writers  vainly  strive 
To  such  a  height  of  glory  to  arrive  ; 
Jiut,  8tin  with  aJJ  they  do  unsatisfy'd, 
He'er  please  tbeauelvo^  tlioaghaUtliiBTmld\>e»d>« 


And  those  whom  all  maiddiid  admiie  for  vit, 
Wish,  for  their  own  sakea,  they  had  nevtr  aiit 
Thou,  then,  that  seest  how  ill  I  spend  my  tiB% 
Teach  me,  foir  pity,  how  to  make  a  ihyiae; 
And,  if  th'  instmctioiii  chance  to  piofe  in* 
Teadi  — ^  how  neVnr  to  write  aguu. 


SATIRE 

ON  OUK 

RIDICULOUS  IMITATION  OF  TOT 
FRENCH. 

Who  wonld  not  rather  get  him  gone 
Beyond  th*  intollerahlest  zone. 
Or  steer  his  passage  through  thoae  aeas 
That  bum  in  flames,  or  thoae  that  fireew^' 
Than  see  one  nhtion  go  to  school* 
And  learn  of  another,  like  a  fool  ? 
To  study  all  its  tricks  and  faahkni 
With  epidemic  aflectations. 
And  dare  to  wear  no  mode  or  dreM» 
But  what  they  in  their  wisdom  pleaie; 
As  monkies  are,  by  being  taught 
To  put  on  gloves  and  stockingi,  caught; 
Submit  to  all  that  they  devise. 
As  if  it  wore  their  liveries ; 
Make  ready  and  dress  th'  imagination. 
Not  with  the  clothes,  but  with  the  foriiiant 
And  change  it,  to  fulfil  the  curse 
Of  Adam's  fall,  for  new,  though  worse ; 
To  make  their  breeches  fall  uid  risei, 
From  middle  legs  to  middle  thighs, 
The  tropics,  between  which  the  hose 
Move  always  as  the  fashicm  goes : 
Sometimes  wear  hats  like  pyramids. 
And  sometimes  flat,  like  pipkins'  lids; 
With  broad  brims,  sometimes,  Jike  umhrdiifl» 
And  sometimes  narrow,  as  Punchinello's: 
In  coldest  weather  go  unbrac*d. 
And  close  in  hot,  as  if  th'  were  lac*d; 
Sometimes  with  sleeves  and  bodies  wide. 
And  sometimes  straiter  than  a  hide: 
Wear  pemques,  and  with  false  grey  hain 
Disguise  tlie  true  ones,  and  their  years, 
That  when  they  're  modish,  with  the  yom^ 
The  old  may  seem  so  in  the  throng : 
And,  as  some  pupils  have  been  known 
In  time  to  put  their  tutors  down. 
So  ours  are  often  fiMind  to  'ave  got 
More  tricks  than  ever  they  were  taught : 
With  sly  intrigues  and  artifices 
Usurp  their  poxes  and  their  vices; 
With  garnitures  upon  their  shoes. 
Make  good  their  claim  to  gouty  toes; 
By  sad(it;n  starts,  and  shrugs,  and  groans, 
Pictc-nd  to  aches  in  their  bones. 
To  scabs  and  botches,  and  lay  trains 
To  prove  their  running  of  the  reins  ; 
And,  lest  they  should  seem  destitute 
Of  any  mange  that  *s  in  repute, 
And  be  behind  hand  with  the  mode^ 
Will  swear  to  crystallin  and  node ; 
And,  that  they  may  not  lose  their  right. 
Make  it  appear  how  they  came  by  *t : 
Disdain  the  country  whare  they  were  bonv 
As  bastaixis  their  own  mothers  scorn. 
And  that  which  brought  them  forth 
%  \  Ia  Vl  dsBRxt^^  %R  VMuing  then } 
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ate*er  tbey  find  abrcMid, 
f  here,  though  e*er  so  good: 
wheresoe'er  they  come, 
Mpeignere  at  home ; 
bey  appear  lo  far  estranged, 
'ad  been  i'  th'  cradle  chaog'd, 
(yond  the  seas  convcsr'd 
— not  horn  here,  but  laid ; 
■ndish  fathers  were 
a  their  mothers  here, 
ore  jostly  slight  that  nation, 
y  've  so  mongrel  a  relation; 
Mit  other  climates,  where 
degenerate  less  than  here; 
7ks,  when  their  plumes  are  grown, 
he  wind*s  wings  and  their  own, 
e  countries  where  they  're  hatched, 
(ut  others  to  be  catch'd : 
ore  naturally  may  please 
ar  their  own  geniuses, 
11  things  which  they  see 
'  own  fancies  best  agree ; 
how  ridiculous, 
3,  if  it  he  in  use ; 
g  can  be  bad  or  good, 
in  or  out  of  mode ; 
e  nations  are  that  use  it, 
to  practise  or  refuse  it ; 
their  postures,  move,  and  stand, 
ve  out  the  word  o*  command ; 
lie  dullest  of  their  whims, 
o  wear  their  very  limbs ; 
id  manage  every  part, 
ets,  by  their  rules  of  art ; 
liscreetly,  act,  and  tread, 
cly  shake  the  head, 
ignorant,  (that  guess 
igs  by  th*  appearances) 
w  Art  and  Nature  strive, 
em  really  alive, 
they  *re  very  men,  not  things 
e  by  pnppet-work  and  springs; 
ly  all  their  feats  have  been 
jrfbrmM  by  motion-men, 
orst  drolls  of  Punchinellos 
:h  th*  ingeniouser  fellows ; 
they  're  perfect  in  their  lesson, 
hesis  grows  out  of  season, 
ieir  labour  lost,  they  're  fam 
lew,  and  begin  again; 
emally  and  loud, 
ether  in  a  crowd, 
r  what ;  for  in  the  noise 
ninds  what  another  says: 
i  a  confidence  beyond 
for  polid  and  profound, 
the  less  and  less  they  knoMi, 
er  dose  of  that  allow : 
things ;  for  to  be  wise 
mow,  but  to  despise ; 
judiriotis  confidence 
he  odds  of  wit  and  sense, 
>retend  a  title  to 
er  things  than  they  can  do; 
.heir  English  with  French  €crap6, 
their  very  language  claps; 
rightly,  and  renounce 
i  and  most  aMrov'd-of  tones^ 
e  they  idly  thmk  t'  enrich, 
e  tbeir  aattve  ipeech  ; 


For,  though  to  imatter  ends  of  Greek 
Or  Latin  be  the  rhetorique 
Of  pedants  counted,  and  vain-gloriouSy 
To  smatter  French  is  meritorious; 
And  to  forget  their  mother-tongue. 
Or  purposely  to  speak  it  Wrong, 
A  hopeful  sign  of  parts  and  wit, 
And  that  they  improve  and  benefit ; 
As  those  that  have  been  taught  amisv 
In  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
Must  all  they  'ad  learnt  before  in  vain 
Forget  quite,  and  begin  again. 


SATIRE  UPON  DRUNKENNESS. 

'TIS  pity  Wine,  which  Nature  meant 

To  man  in  kindness  to  present. 

And  gave  him  kindly,  to  caress 

And  cherish  his  frail  happiness  ; 

Of  equal  virtue  to  renew 

Ftis  wearied  mind  and  body  too ; 

Should  (like  the  cyder-tree  in  Eden, 

Which  only  grew  to  be  forbidden) 

No  sooner  come  to  be  enjoyed, 

But  th'  owner  's  fatally  destroyed  ; 

And  that  which  she  fbr  good  design'd. 

Becomes  the  rum  of  mankind. 

That  for  a  little  vain  excess 

Runs  out  of  all  its  happiness. 

And  makes  the  friend  of  Truth  and  Love 

Their  greatest  adversary  prove ; 

T*  abuse  a  blessing  she  bestowed 

So  truly  essential  to  bis  good. 

To  countervail  his  pensive  cares. 

And  slavish  drudgery  of  affairs ; 

To  teach  him  judgment,  wit,  and  aetaCf 
And,  more  than  aU  these,  confidence ; 

To  pass  his  times  of  recreation 

In  choice  and  noble  conversation. 

Catch  truth  and  reason  unawares. 

As  men  do  health  in  wholesome  airs ; 

(While  fools  their  conversants  possess 

As  unawares  with  sottishness) 

To  gain  access  a  private  way 

To  man's  best  sense,  by  its  own  key. 

Which  painful  judges  strive  in  vain 

By  any  other  course  f  obtain; 

To  pull  off  all  disguise,  and  view 

Things  as  they  Ve  natural  and  true; 

Discover  fools  and  knaves,  allow*d 

For  wise  and  honest  in  the  crowd  ; 

With  innocent  apd  virtuous  sport 

Make  short  days  long,  and  long  nights  short. 

And  mirth,  the  only  antidote 

Against  diseases  ere  they  're  got ; 

To  save  health  harmless  from  th'  access 

Both  of  the  med'cine  and  disease ; 

Or  make  it  help  itself,  secure 

Against  the  dcsperat'st  fit,  the  cure. 

All  these  sublime  prerogatives 
Of  happiness  to  human  lives, 
He  vainly  throws  away  and  slights. 
For  madness,  noise,  and  bloody  fights  ; 
Wlien  nothing  can  decide,  but  swords 
And  pot^  the  right  or  wrong  of  words^ 

JUke  princes'  tides ;  and  he '%  oqX»Ql 

nlie  jqstice  oC  1u8  oanat  \3m1^%  vmXis^ 
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No  iomner  has  a  charge  been  aoimcled 
With — SH>n  of  a  whores  and  Damned  confounded^ 
And  the  bold  signal  given,  the  lie. 
But  instantly  the  bottles  fly, 
Where  cups  and  glasses  are  small  shot. 
And  cannon-bail  a  pewter-pot: 
That  blood,  that  *s  hardly  in  the  vein. 
Is  now  remanded  back  again ; 
Though  sprung  from  wine  of  the  same  piece. 
And  near  a-kin,  within  degrees, 
Strives  to  commit  assassinations 
On  its  own  natural  relations ; 
And  those  twin-spirits,  so  kind-hearted. 
That  from  their  friends  so  lately  parted, 
N«  sooner  several  ways  are  gone, 
But  by  themselves  are  set  upon, 
Surprised  like  brother  against  brother. 
And  put  to  th'  sword  by  one  another ; 
So  much  more  fierce  are  civil  wars. 
Than  those  between  mere  foreigners ! 
And  man  himself,  with  wine  possest^ 
More  savage  than  the  wildest  beast ! 
For  serpents,  when  they  meet  to  water. 
Lay  by  their  poison  and  their  nature : 
And  fiercest  creatures,  that  repair. 
In  thirsty  deserts,  to  their  rare 
And  distant  river^s  banks  to  drink. 
In  love  and  close  alliance  link. 
And  from  their  mixture  of  strange  seeds 
Produce  new,  never-heard-of  breeds. 
To  whom  the  fiercer  unicorn 
Begins  a  large  health  with  his  horn ; 
As  cuckolds  put  their  antidotes, 
WTien  they  drink  coffee,  into  th*  pote ; 
While  man,  with  raging  drink  inflam'd. 
Is  far  more  savage  and  imtam'd ; 
Supplies  his  loss  of  wit  and  sense 
With  barbarousness  and  insolence ; 
Believes  himself,  the  less  he  *s  able. 
The  more  heroic  and  formidable ; 
Lays  by  his  reason  in  his  bowls, 
As  Turks  are  said  to  do  their  souls, 
Until  it  has  so  often  been 
Shut  out  of  its  lodging:,  and  let  in, 
At  length  it  never  can  attain 
To  find  the  right  way  back  again ; 
Drinks  all  his  time  away,  and  prunes 
The  end  of  *s  life,  as  vignerons 
Cut  short  the  branches  of  a  vine^ 
To  make  it  bear  more  plenty  o*  wine ; 
And  that  which  Nature  did  intend 
T*  enlarge  his  life,  perverts  t'  its  end. 
So  Noah,  when  he  anchored  safe  on 
The  mountain's  top,  his  lofty  haven. 
And  all  the  passengers  he  bore   * 
Were  on  the  new  world  set  ashore. 
He  made  it  next  his  chief  design 
To  plant  and  propagate  a  vin«^ ; 
Which  since  has  overwhelmed  and  drowned 
Far  greater  numbers,  on  dry  ground, 
Of  wretched  mankind,  one  by  one, 
Than  all  the  flood  before  had  done. 


SATIRE  UPOS  MARRIAGE, 

Sure  marriages  were  never  so  well  fitted, 
As  when  to  matrimcxiy  men  were  conunitted. 
Like  thieves  by  justices,  and  to  a  wife 
Bound,  like  to  good  behaviour,  during  Vife : 


For  then  twas  but  a  civil  contract  madtf 
Between  two  partners  that  set  up  a  trade ; 
And  if  both  failM,  there  was  no  oonsdcDce 
Nor  faith  in^'aded  in  the  strictest  tense ; 
No  canon  of  the  church,  nor  vow,  was  broke. 
When  men  did  free  their  galPd  necka  ftam  the  yoke 
But  when  they  tirM,  like  other  homed  beastly 
Might  have  it  taken  off,  and  take  their  RSts, 
Without  being  bound  in  duty  to  show  cause, 
Or  reckon  with  divuie  or  human  lawa. 

For  since,  what  use  of  matrimony  has  beeo 
But  to  make  gallantry  a  greater  sin  ? 
As  if  there  were  no  appetite  nor  gust. 
Below  adultery,  in  miodish  lust; 
Or  no  debauchery  were  eitquiAite, 
Until  it  has  attained  its  perfect  height 
For  men  do  now  take  wives  to  nobler  ends. 
Not  to  bear  children,  but  to  bear  them  (neadii 
Whom  nothing  can  oblige  at  such  a  rate 
As  these  endeanng  offices  of  late. 
For  men  are  now  grown  wise,  and  understaad 
How  to  improve  their  crimes  as  well  as  land ; 
And,  if  they  've  issue,  make  the  in£uits  pay 
Down  for  their  own  begetting  on  the  day. 
The  charges  of  the  gossiping  disburse. 
And  pay  beforehand  (ere  they  *re  born)  the  none 
As  he  that  got  a  monster  on  a  cow. 
Out  of  design  of  setting  up  a  show. 
For  why  should  not  the  brats  for  all  account, 
As  well  as  for  the  christening  at  the  fount. 
When  those  that  stand  for  them  lay  down  the  lah 
O*  th*  banqiu>t  and  the  priest  in  spoons  and  pitle? 

Tlie  ancient  Romans  made  the  state  allov 
For  girtting  all  men*s  children  above  two: 
Then  married  men,  to  propagate  the  breed. 
Had  great  rewards  for  what  they  never  did, 
Were  pri\'iIegM,  and  highly  honoured  too, 
For  owning  what  their  friends  were  fiiin  to  do; 
For  so  they  *ad  children,  they  regarded  not 
By  whoin,  (good  men)  or  liow,  they  were  begot 
To  borrow  wives  (like  m«niey)  or  to  lend. 
Was  then  the  civil  office  of  a  friend. 
And  he  that  made  a  scruple  in  the  case 
Was  held  a  miserable  wretch  and  base ; 
For  when  they  'ad  children  by  *em,  th*  honest  mei 
Returned  them  to  their  husbands  back  again, 
llien,  for  th*  en(.*oura!i;ement  and  propagation 
Of  such  a  great  concernment  to  the  nation. 
All  people  were  so  full  of  complacence, 
Aud  civil  duty  to  the  public  sense. 
They  had  no  name  t*  express  a  cuckold  then» 
But  that  which  signified  all  married  men; 
Nor  was  the  thing  accounted  a  disgrace. 
Unless  among  the  dirty  populace. 
And  no  rnan  understands  on  what  account 
Less  civil  nations  after  hit  upon  't: 
For  to  be  kiiOATi  a  cuckold  can  be  no 
Dishonour  but  to  him  that  thinks  it  so; 
For  if  he  feel  no  chagrin  or  remorse. 
His  fon*head  's  shot-free,  and  he 's  nc*er  thevont 
For  horns  (like  horny  callouses)  are  found 
To  <row  on  sculls  that  have  received  a  wound. 
Are  crackt,  and  broken ;  not  at  all  on  those, 
TliDt  are  iuvuluerate  and  free  finom  blows. 
What  a  brave  time  had  cuckold-makers  then, 
\^'hen  they  were  held  the  worthiest  of  mea. 
The  real  fathers  of  the  commonwealth, 
Tliat  planted  t^lonies  in  Rome  itself. 
When  he  that  help'd  his  neigfaboun,  and  beyot 
L  NlosxUoiaA&a,  waa  the  noblest  patriot ! 
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hnve  man,  that  prtserv'd  from  delnth 
zen,  was  honour'd  with  a  wreatir, 
t  more  galUntly  got  three  or  four, 
A  must  deserve  a  great  deal  more. 
'  those  glorioas  worthies  of  old  Rome, 
rilix'd  the  world  they  *ad  overcome, 
ght  it  laws  and  learning,  found  this  way 
t  to  save  their  empire  from  decay, 
ould  not  these,  that  horrow  all  the  worth 
ive  from  them,  not  take  this  lesson  fbrth-^ 
drcn,  friends,  and  honour  too,  and  money, 
tent  managing  of  matrimony  ? 
is  honourable  by  all  coufest, 
7  mast  be  worshipful  at  least, 
ie  times  great,  when  private  men  are  come 
le  height  and  politic  of  Rome, 
lows  were  not  only  free-born  then, 
i  John  Lilbum,  free-begotten  men ; 
lal  right  and  privilege  with  these, 
im  by  title  right  of  the  four  seas : 
ig  in  marriage  bom,  it  matters  not 
lat  liturgy  they  were  begot ; 
lere  be  a  difference,  they  have 
mtage  of  tbe  chance  in  proving  brave, 
;  engendered  with  more  life  and  force, 
3ee  begotten  the  dull  way  of  course, 
hinese  place  all  piety  and  zeal 
ig  with  their  wives  the  commonweal ; 
leir  hopes  of  merit  and  salvation 
iiT  women*s  supererogation : 
emn  vows  their  wives  and  daughters  bind, 
i  in  Paradise,  to  all  mankind ;  ' 

le  that  can  produce  the  most  gallants, 
the  preciousest  of  all  their  saints ; 
»ries  about  their  necks,  to  con 
ercises  of  deva^on  on ; 
re  them  for  certificates,  to  show 
at  vast  numbers  they  have  had  to  do : 
ley  *re  roarry*d  make  a  conscience 
10  duty  of  incontinence ; 
that  has  been  oftcnest  prostituted, 
'  of  the  greatest  match  reputed, 
n  the  conquering  Tartar  went  about 
liis  orthodox  religion  out, 
3d  for  conscience,  and  resolved  to  die, 
lan  change  the  ancient  purity 
eligion,  which  their  ancestors 
had  prosperM  in  so  many  years  ; 
their  gods  to  sacri6ce  their  lives, 
heir  daughters'  martyrs,  and  their  wives', 
ey  would  commit  fo  great  a  sin 
be  fiuth  they  had  been  bred  up  in. 
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aid  tbe  world  be  so  averse' 

ry  privateers, 

Den's  sense  and  fancy  seize, 

i  free  prize  of  what  they  please  ^ 

iuse  they  huff  and  swell, 

rers,  full  of  what  they  steal, 

ght  ecfnal  power  assume, 

em  with  as  hard  a  doom ; 

lem  up,  like  beasts  in  poiinds, 

rng  into  others'  grounds ! 

B  with  characters  and  brands, 

r  Ibrgen  of  omd's  hands  j 

Igie  bang  and  draw 

idinaugnto  by  cJub-iair^ 

Ttt 
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When  no  indictment  jnstly  lies. 
But  where  the  theft  will  bear  a  price. 

For  though  wit  never  can  be  leamM, 
It  may  b'  assumed,  and  own'd,  and  earnM, 
•  And,  like  our  noblest  fruits,  improved. 
By  being  transplanted  and  remov'd; 
And,  as  it  bears  no  certain  rate. 
Nor  pays  one  penny  to  the  state. 
With  which  it  turns  no  more  t*  account 
Than  virtue,  faith,  and  merit 's  wont  > 
Is  neither  moveable  nor  rent. 
Nor  chattle,  goods,  nor  tenement. 
Nor  was  it  ever  passM  b'  entail, 
Nor  settled  upon  heirs-male ; 
Or  if  it  were,  like  ill-got  land. 
Did  never  fall  t'  a  second  hand  ; 
So  *tis  no  more  to  be  engrross'd. 
Than  sunshine,  or  the  air  enclos'd, 
Or  to  propriety  confinM, 
Than  th'  uncontrol'd  and  scattered  wind. 

For  why  should  that  which  Nature  meant 
To  owe  its  being  to  its  vent. 
That  has  no  value  of  its  own. 
But  as  it  is  divulg'd  and  known. 
Is  perishable  and  destroyed. 
As  long  as  it  lies  unenjoy'd. 
Be  scanted  of  that  liberal  use, 
Which  all  mankind  is  free  to  choose. 
And  idly  hoarded  where  'twas  bred. 
Instead  of  being  dispersed  and  spread  ? 
And,  the  more  lavish  and  profuse, 
Tis  of  the  nobler  general  use ; 
As  riots,  though  supply'd  by  stealth, 
Are  wholesome  to  the  commonwealtJi,      ^ 
And  men  spend  fVeelier  what  they  win. 
Than  what  they  'ave  firecly  coming  in. 

The  world  's  as  full  of  curious  wit. 
Which  those  that  father  never  writ. 
As  'tis  of  bastards,  which  the  sot 
And  cuckold  owns,  that  ne'er  begot; 
Yet  pass  as  well  lis  if  the  one 
And  th'  other  by-blow  were  their  own« 
For  why  should  he  that  *s  impotent 
To  judge,  and  fancy,  and  invent. 
For  that  impediment  be  stopt 
To  own,  and  challenge,  and  adopt,  ^ 
At  least  th'  exposM  and  fatherless 
Poor  orphans  of  the  pen  and  press, 
Whose  parents  are  obscur^,  or  dead, 
Or  in  far  countries  bom  and  bred  ? 

As  none  but  kings  have  power  to  raise 
A  levy,  which  the  subject  pays. 
And  though  they  call  that  tax  a  loan. 
Yet  when  'tis  gathered  'tis  their  own ; 
So  he  that 's  able  to  impose 
A  wit-excise  on  verse  or  prose. 
And  still,  the  abler  authors  are 
Can  make  them  pay  the  greater  share. 
Is  prince  of  poets  of  his  time. 
And  they  his  vassals  that  supply  him ; 
Can  judge  more  justly  o'  what  he  take« 
Than  any  of  the  best  he  malnss. 
And  more  impartially  coned ve 
What 's  fit  to  choose,  and  what  to  leave. 
For  men  refiect  more  strictly  *pon 
The  sense  of  others  than  their  own ; 
And  wit,  that 's  made  of  wit  and  sleight, 
Is  richer  than  the  pla^n  downright : 
As  salt,  \\if^  *s  mcuie  of  «a\t,  ^«  uwsi«  ^i^ 
Than  whea  it  fint  c^me  {n)ica^3bia\ino«&\ 
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And  spirits  of  a  nobler  nature 

Drawn  from  tlie  dnll  ingredient  matter. 

Hence  mighty  yirgil  's  said  of  old, 
From  dung  to  have  extracted  gold; 
(As  many  a  lout  and  silly  clown 
By  his  instructions  since  have  done) 
And  grew  more  lofty  by  that  means, 
Than  by  his  livcry*oat8  and  beans, 
When  from  his  carts  and  oountrv  farms 

• 

He  rose  a  mighty  man  at  arms ; 
To  whom  th'  Heroics  ever  since 
Have  sworn  allegiance,  as  their  prince. 
And  faithfiiUy  have  all  in  times 
Ohserv'd  his  customs  in  their  rhymes. 

*Twas  counted,  learning  once,  and  wit, 
To  void  but  what  some  author  writ. 
And  what  men  understood  by  rote. 
By  as  implicit  sense  to  quote : 
Then  many  a  magisterial  clerk 
Was  taught,  like  singing-birds,  i'  th'  dark. 
And  understood  as  much  of  things. 
As  th*  ablest  blackbird  what  it  sings ; 
And  yet  was  honour*d  and  renownM 
For  grave,  and  solid,  and  profound. 
Theu  why  should  those,  who  pick  and  choose 
The  best  of  all  the  best  compose, 
And  join  it  by  Mosaic  art. 
In  graceful  order,  part  to  part, 
To  make  the  whole  in  beauty  suit, 
Kot  merit  as  complete  repute 
As  those  who,  with  less  art  and  pains, 
Oan  do  it  with  their  native  brains. 
And  make  the  homespun  business  fit 
As  freely  with  their  mother  wit ; 
Since,  what  by  Nature  was  deny*d. 
By  Art  and  Industry  's  supplyM, 
Both  which  are  mure  our  own,  and  brave, 
l*lian  all  the  alms  that  Nature  gave  ? 
For  that  w*  acquire  by  pains  and  art 
Is  only  due  t'  our  own  desert; 
While  all  th'  endowments  she  confers 
Are  not  so  much  our  own  as  her's, 
That,  like  good  fortune,  unawares 
T'all  not  t'  our  virtue,  but  our  shares. 
And  all  we  can  pretend  to  merit 
We  do  not  purchase,  but  inherit. 

Thus  all  the  greatest  inventions,  when 
They  -first  were  found  out,  were  so  mean. 
That  th'  authors  of  them  are  unknown. 
As  little  things  they  scorn'd  to  own ; 
Until  by  men  of  nobler  thought 
Th'  were  to  their  full  perfection  brought. 
This  proves  that  Wit  docs  but  rough-hew. 
Leaves  Art  to  polish  and  review ; 
And  that  a  wit  at  second-hand 
Has  greatest  interest  and  command ; 
For  to  improve,  dispose,  and  judge, 
Is  nobler  than  t'  invent  and  drudge. 

Invention  's  humorous  and  nice. 
And  never  at  command  applies ; 
Disdains  t'  obey  the  proudest  wit. 
Unless  it  chance  t'  be  in  the  fit ; 
(Like  prophecy,  that  can  presage 
Successes  of  the  latest  age. 
Yet  is  not  able  to  tell  when 
It  next  shall  prophesy  again) 
Makes  all  her  suitors  course  and  wait, 
like  a  proud  minister  of  state. 
And,  when  she  's  seriouSf  in  some  freak, 
JSxtra  vagrant,  and  vaio,  and  weak, 


Attend  her  silly  lazy  pleasnrft. 

Until  she  chance  to  be  at  leisure ; 

When  *tis  more  easy  to  steal  wit : 

To  clip,  and  forge,  and  counterfeil. 

Is  both  the  business  and  delight, 

Like  hunting  sports,  of  those  that  write; 

For  thievery  is  but  one  sort, 

Tlic  learned  say,  of  hunting  sport. 

Hence  'tis  that  some,  who  set  up  first. 
As  raw,  and  wretched,  and  unverst. 
And  opeu'd  with  a  stock  as  poor 
As  a  healthy  beggar  with  one  sore  ; 
That  never  writ  in  prose  or  verse. 
But  pick'd,  or  cut  it,  like  a  purse, 
And  at  the  best  could  but  commit 
The  petty-larceny  of  wit ; 
To  whom  to  write  was  to  purloin. 
And  printing  but  to  stamp  false  coin ; 
Vet,  af^er  long  and  sturdy  endeavours 
Of  being  painfiil  wit-receivers. 
With  gathering  rags  and  scraps  of  wit. 
As  pap<T  's  made  on  which  tis  writ. 
Have  gone  forth  authors,  and  acquired 
The  right— or  wrong — to  be  admir'd ; 
And,  arm'd  with  confidence,  incurred 
The  fool's  good  luck,  to  be  prefierr'd. 
For,  as  a  banker  can  dispose 
Of  greater  sums  he  only  owes. 
Than  he  who  honestly  is  known 
To  deal  in'nothing  but  his  own. 
So,  whosoe'er  can  take  up  most. 
May  greatest  fame  and  credit  boast. 
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SATIRE, 

IN   TWO   PARTS, 

UPON  THE  IMPrRFTCTION  AND  ABU8B  OP 

HUMAN  LEARMNG. 

PART  I. 

It  i**  the  noblest  art  of  human  re&<;on. 
To  frof  itself  from  slavish  prepossf  ssion. 
Assume  the  legal  right  to  disengage 
From  all  it  had  contracted  under  age,  ^ 
And  not  its  ingenuity  and  \iit. 
To  all  it  was  imbued  with  first,  submit ; 
Take  true  or  false  for  better  or  for  worse. 
To  have  or  to  hold  indiflei-ently  of  course. 

For  Custom,  though  but  usher  of  the  school. 
Where  Nature  breeds  the  body  and  the  soal, 
ITsurps  a  greater  power  and  interest 
O'er  man,  the  heir  of  Reason,  than  brute  beast, 
Tlint  by  two  different  instincts  is  led. 
Bom  to  the  one,  and  to  the  othc  r  bred, 
And  trains  him  up  with  nidimcnts  more  ftJse 
Than  Nature  docs  her  stupid  animals ; 
And  that 's  one  reason  why  more  care 's  beitow'i 
Upon  the  body,  than  the  soid  's  allow'd. 
That  is  not  found  to  understand  and  know 
So  subtly,  as  the  body  's  found  to  grow. 

Though  children,  without  study,  pams/orthonglii 
Are  languages  and  vulgar  notions  taught. 
Improve  their  natural  talents  without  care^ 
And  apprehend  before  they  are  aware. 
Yet  as  all  strangers  never  leave  the  tones 
They  have  been  us'd  of  children  to  pronouDOfi 
So  most  men's  reason  never  can  outgrow 
T^ie  ^vM:\\\«Mi  \V.  fe^  t^««\Vd  to  know,  . 
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idcrs  trords  they  first  began  to  coo, 

I  of  all  that 's  after  to  be  known, 
s  the  help  of  education  back, 

than,  without  it,  man  could  ever  lack ; 
lerefore,  finds  the  artificiarst  fods 
>t  been  changed  t'  th'  cradle,  but  the  schools, 
errour,  pedantry,  and  affectation, 
sDi  behind-hand  with  their  educatiim, 
alike  are  taught  poetic  rage, 
lardly  one  's  fit  for  it  in  an  age. 
x>ner  are  the  oi'gans  of  the  brain 

0  receive,  and  stedfast  to  retain, 
rowledges,  but  all 's  laid  out  upon 
ing  of  the  curse  of  Babylon  ; 

e  confounded  languages  restore 
er  drudgery  than  it  barred  before : 
^refore  those  imported  from  the  East, 
first  they  were  incurrM,  are  held  the  best, 
:h  convey'd  in  worse  Arabian  pothooks 
ftcd  tradesmen  scratch  in  sermon  note  books; 
lly  but  pains  and  labour  lost, 
t  worth  half  the  drudgery  they  cost, 
like  rarities,  as  thev  've  been  brought 
>reign  climates,  ana  as  dearly  bought, 
hose,  who  had  no  other  but  their  own, 

II  succeeding  eloquence  outdone : 
that  wink  with  one  eye  see  mcnre  true, 

:e  their  aim  much  better,  than  with  two: 
!  more  languages  a  man  can  speak, 
!nt  has  but  sprung  the  greater  leak ; 
r  the  industry  he  'as  spent  upon  % 
til  as  much  some  other  way  discount, 
brew,  Chaldee,  and  the  Syriac, 

1  their  letters,  set  men's  reason  back, 

n  their  wits,  that  strive  to  understand  it, 

lose  that  write  the  characters)  left-handed : 

that  is  but  able  to  express 

e  at  all  in  several  languages, 

ss  for  leameder  than  he,  that  *s  known 

k  the  strongest  reason  in  his  own. 

i  are  the  modem  arts  of  education, 

I  the  learned  of  mankind  in  fashion, 

ctis'd  only  with  the  rod  and  whip, 

g-scbools  inculcate  horsemanship ; 

lish  penitents  let  out  their  skins, 

the  penalties  of  others'  sins : 
otters,  at  the  first,  were  meant  for  play, 
y  us'd  to  pass  the  time  away ; 
i'  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  name 
ess  a  school  and  playhouse,  but  the  same, 
their  languages,  so  long  agone, 
y  or  be  idle  was  all  one ; 
ling  more  pTescr\'es  men  in  their  wits, 
ving  of  them  leave  to  play  by  fits, 
Tis  to  sport,  and  ramble  with  all  fancies, 
cing,  little  less  extravagances, 
:  and  recreation  of  tir'd  thought, 
;is  run  down  with  care  and  overwrought, 
b  whoever  does  not  freely  take 
rtant  share,  is  never  broad  awake ; 
len  he  wants  an  equal  competence 
recruits,  abates  as  much  of  sense. 
( their  education  worse  designed 
ature  (in  her  province)  proves  unkind : 
atest  inclinations  with  the  least 
es  are  fatally  possest, 
n*d  to  drudge,  and  labotir,  and  take  pains, 

an  equal  competence  of  brains; 
lose  she  has  indulged  in  soul  and  body 
t  mvene  to  industry  and  study, 


And  th'  activ'st  fancies  share  as  loose  alloys 
For  want  of  equal  weight  to  counterpmse. 
But  when  those  great  convemences  meet. 
Of  equal  judgment,  industry,,  and  wit. 
The  one  but  strives  the  other  to  divert, 
While  Fate  and  Custom  in  the  feud  take  part. 
And  scholars,  by  preposterous  over-doing, 
And  under-judging,  all  their  projects  ruin ; 
Who,  though  the  understanding  of  mankind 
Within  so  strait  a  compass  is  confined. 
Disdain  the  limits  Nature  sets  to  bound 
The  wit  of  man,  and  vainly  rove  l>eyond. 
Tlie  bravest  soldiers  scorn,  uutil  they  're  got 
Close  to  the  enemy,  to  make  a  shot ;    ' 
Yet  great  philosophers  delight  to  stretch 
Their  talents  most  at  things  beyond  their  reach. 
And  proudly  think  t'  unriddle  every  cause 
That  Nature  uses,  by  their  own  by-laws ; 
When  'tis  not  only  impertinent,  but  rude. 
Where  she  denies  admission,  to  intrude ; 
And  all  their  industry  is  but  to  err, 
Unless  they  have  free  quarantine  from  her ; 
Whence  'tis  the  world  the  less  has  understood. 
By  striving  to  know  more  than  'tis  allow'd. 

For  Adam,  with  the  loss  of  Paradise, 
Bought  knowledge  at  too  desperate  a  price, 
And  ever  since  that  miserable  fate 
Learning  did  never  cost  an  easier  rate ; 
For  though  the  most  divine  and  sovereign  good 
That  Nature  has  upon  mankind  bestow'd. 
Yet  it  has  prov'd  a  greater  hinderanco 
To  th'  interest  of  truth  than  ignorance, 
And  therefore  never  bore  so  high  a  value. 
As  when  'twas  low,  contemptible,  and  shallow ; 
Had  academies,  schools,  and  colleges, 
Endow'd  for  its  improvement  and  increase ; 
With  pomp  and  show  was  introduced  with  maces. 
More  than  a  Roman  magistrate  had  fiMWes ; 
Impower'd  with  statute,  privilege,  and  mendate, 
T*  assume  an  art,  and  after  understand  it ; 
Like  bills  of  store  for  taking  a  degree,     ' 
\nth  all  the  learning  to  it  custom-free  j 
And  own  professions,  which  they  never  took 
So  much  delight  in  as  to  read  one  book : 
Like  princes,  had  prerogative  to  give 
Convicted  malefactors  a  reprieve  ; 
And,  having  but  a  little  paltry  wit 
More  than  the  world,  reduc'd  and  govem'd  it, 
But  scom'd,  as  soon  as  'twas  but  understood. 
As  better  is  a  spiteful  foe  to  good. 
And  now  has  nothing  left  for  its  support, 
But  what  the  darkest  times  provide  d  for  't. 

Man  has  a  natural  desire  to  know, 
But  th'  one  half  is  for  interest,  th'  other  show : 
As  scriv'ners  take  more  jmius  to  learn  the  sleitrlit 
Of  making  knots,  than  all  the  hands  they  write : 
So  all  his  study  is  not  to  extend 
The  bounds  of  knowledge,  but  some  vainer  end ; 
P  appear  and  pass  for  learned,  though  his  claim 
Will  hardly  reach  beyond  the  empty  name : 
For  moat  oif  those  that  drudge  and  labour  hard 
Furnish  their  understandings  by  the  yard. 
As  a  French  library  by  the  whole  is. 
So  much  an  ell  for  quartos  and  for  folios ; 
To  which  they  are  but  indexes  themselves, 
And  understand  no  further  than  the  shelves ; 
But  smatter  with  their  titles  and  editions. 
And  place  them  in  their  classical  vaTtit\ovA\ 
When  all  a  ttudent  \niow%  cS  '^V^X.W  \«».^% 
Is  not  in  »»  o^n,  \>ul  \mqAct  tgwoet^  Vfe-ttA* 
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Of  common-places,  not  in  his  own  power, 
But,  like  a  Dwtchman*s  money,  i'  th'  cantore. 
Where  all  he  can  make  of  it,  at  the  best. 
Is  hardly  three  per  cent  for  interest ; 
And  whether  he  will  ever  get  it  out. 
Into  his  own  possession,  is  a  doubt : 
Affects  all  books  of  past  and  moikm  ai^es, 
But  reads  no  further  than  the  title-pages. 
Only  to  con  the  authors'  names  by  rote, 
Or,  at  the  best,  those  of  the  books  they  quote. 
Enough  to  challenge  intimate  acquaintance 
With  all  the  learned  moderns  and  the  ancients. 
As  Roman  noblemen  were  wont  to  greet. 
And  compliment  the  rabble  in  the  street. 
Had  nomenclators  in  their  trains,  to  claim 
Acqiiaintance  with  the  meanest  by  his  name, 
And,  by  so  mean  contemptible  a  bribe, 
Trepami'd  the  suffrages  of  every  tribe ; 
So  learned  men,  by  authors'  names  imknown. 
Have  gain'd  no  small  improvement  to  their  own. 
And  he  *s  estecmM  the  learnod*s»t  of  all  others. 
That  has  the  largest  catalogue  of  authors. 


FRAGMENTS  OF  AN  INTENDED  SECOND  PART  OF 
THE  FOREGOING  SATIRE. 

Men's  talents  grow  more  bold  and  confident. 
The  further  they  Ve  beyond  their  just  extent. 
As  smatterers  prove  more  arrogant  and  pert. 
The  less  they  truly  understand  an  art ; 
And,  where  they  've  least  capacity  to  doubt. 
Are  wont  t'  appear  most  ptrempt'ry  and  stout ; 
While  those  that  know  the  mathematic  lines. 
Where  Nature  all  the  wit  of  man  confines. 
And  when  it  keeps  within  its  Iniunds,  and  where 
It  acts  beyond  the  limit«»  of  its  sphere, 
Enjoy  an  absoluter  free  command 
O'er  all  they  have  a  right  to  understand. 
Than  those  that  falsely  venture  to  encroach 
Where  Nat\ire  has  deny'd  them  all  ajiproach, 
And  still,  the  more  they  strive  to  understand. 
Like  great  estates,  run  furthest  behind-hand ; 
Will  undertake  the  universe  to  fathom, 
From  infinite  down  to  a  single  atom ; 
Without  a  geometric  instrument. 
To  take  their  own  capacity's  extent ; 
Can  tell  as  easy  how  the  world  was  made. 
As  if  they  had  been  brought  up  to  the  trade. 
And  whether  Chance,  Necessity,  or  Matter, 
Contriv'd  the  whole  establishment  of  Nature ; 
When  all  their  wits  to  understand  tlie  world 
Can  never  tell  why  a  pig's  tail  is  curi'd. 
Or  give  a  rational  account  why  fish. 
That  always  use  to  drink,  do  never  piss. 

What  mad  fantastic  gambols  have  been  play*d 
By  th'  ancient  Greek  forefathers  of  the  trade, 
That  were  not  much  inferior  to  the  freaks 
Of  all  our  lunatic  fanatic  sects ! 
The  first  and  best  philosopher  of  Athens 
Was  crackt,and  ran  stark-staring  mad  with  patience, 
And  had  no  other  way  to  show  his  wit. 
But  when  his  wife  was  in  her  scolding  fit; 
Was  after  in  the  Pagan  inquisition. 
And  suffered  martyrdom  for  no  religion. 
Aext  him,  his  ficholaff  striving  to  expel 
AJI  poets  bis  poetic  commoaweal, 


Exil'd  himself,  and  all  his  fbllowerf, 

Notorious  poets,  only  bating  verse. 

The  Stagyrite,  unable  to  expound 

The  Euripus,  leapt  into  t,  and  was  drown'di 

So  he  that  put  his  eyes  out,  tO/<x>nsider 

And  contemplate  on  natural  things  the 

Did  but  himself  for  idiot  convince. 

Though  reverenc'd  by  the  learned  ever  since. 

Empedocles,  to  be  esteem'd  a  god, 

Lrapt  into  Etna,  with  his  sandals  shod, 

ITiat  being  blown  out,  discover'd  what  an  ass 

The  great  philosopher  and  juggler  was. 

That  to  his  own  new  deiiy  sacrific'd. 

And  was  himself  the  victim  and  the  priest 

The  Cynic  coin*d  fa^sc  money,  and,  for  fear 

Of  being  hang'd  for  %  tum'd  philosopher ; 

Yet  with  his  lantern  went,  by  day,  to  find 

One  honest  man  i*  th'  heap  of  all  mankind ; 

An  idle  freak  he  needed  not  have  done. 

If  he  had  known  himself  to  be  but  one. 

With  swarms  of  maggots  of  the  self-«aine  rate, 

Tlie  learned  of  all  ages  celebrate 

Things  tha^  are  properer  for  Knightsbridge  coUeff, 

Than  th'  a\ithors  and  originals  of  knowledge ; 

More  sottish  than  the  two  fanatics,  trying 

To  mend  the  world  by  laughing,  or  by  crying; 

Or  ho  that  laugh'd  until  he  chok'd  bis  whistle. 

To  rally  on  an  ass,  that  ate  a  thistle; 

That  th'  antique  sage,  that  was  gallant  t*  a  goosey 

A  fitter  mistress  could  not  pick  and  choose. 

Whose  tempers,  inclinations,  sense,  and  wit, 

IJke  two  indentures,  did  agree  so  fit. 


The  ancient  Sceptics  constantly  deny'd 
What  they  maintained,  and  thought  they  jastify*d; 
For  when  they  affirm 'd,  that  nothing 's  to  be  knovn, 
Tliey  did  but  what  they  said  bffore  disown; 
And,  like  Polemics  of  the  Post,  pronounce 
Tlie  same  thing  to  be  tnie  and  false  at  once. 

These  follies  had  such  influence  on  the  rabble^ 
As  to  engage  them  in  perpetual  squabble ; 
Divided  Rome  and  Athens  into  clans 
Of  ignorant  mechanic  partisans ; 
That,  to  maintain  their  own  hyi>otheRes, 
Broke  one  another's  blockheads,  and  the  peace; 
Were  often  set  by  officers  i*  th*  stocks 
For  quarrelling  about  a  paradox : 
When  pudding-^  ivcs  wei-e  launcht  in  cock-queaa 

stools. 
For  falling  foul  on  oystrr-women's  schools 
No  herb-women  sold  cabbages  or  onioas 
But  to  their  gossips  of  their  own  opinions. 
A  Peripatetic  cobbler  scom'd  to  sole 
A  pair  of  shoes  of  any  other  school ; 
And  porters  of  the  judgment  of  the  Stoics, 
To  go  an  errand  of  the  Cyrenaics ; 
That  us'd  t'  encounter  in  athletic  lists, 
With  beard  to  beard,  and  teeth  and  nails  to  fiit^ 
like  modem  kicks  and  cuffs  among  the  youth 
Of  academics,  to  maintain  the  truth. 
But  in  the  boldest  feats  of  arms  the  Stole 
And  Epicureans  were  the  most  heroic, 
That  stoutly  ventur'd  breaking  of  their  necksi 
To  >Tndicate  the  interests  of  their  sects. 
And  still  behav'd  themselves  as  resolute 
In  waging  cuiTs  and  bruises,  as  dispute, 
Until,  with  wounds  and  bniises  which  th'  had  p^t 
Some  hundreds  were  kill'd  dead  upon  the  s|xA» 
When  all  their  quarrels,  r' ghtly  ucdcntood. 
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)N8,  that  had.  been  at  first  designed 
the  errours  of  the  mind, 
i  nicely  overstrain'd  and  vext, 
the  comment  harder  than  the  text, 
now,  like  carvini?,  bit  the  joint, 
tie  bones  in  pieces,  of  a  point, 
I  pertinent  evasions  force 
.  reason  from  its  native  course — 
things  s*  uncertain,  \is  no  matter 
iy  are,  or  never  were  in  nature ; 
:  to  demonstrate,  when  they've  slurred, 
a  fallacy  upon  a  word, 
its  (as  swordsmen  use  to  fence 
d  foils)  enga^  with  blunted  sense ; 
f  're  woot  to  falsify  a  blow, 
else  to  pass  upon  the  foe ; 
.renture  further  to  attack, 
»,  strive  to  beat  away  the  jack ; 
icy  find  themselves  too  hardly  prest  on, 
and  change  the  state  o'  th*  question ; 
science  of  defence  and  art 
now  with  all  that  controvert, 
'  mode  of  prizes,  fi*om  Bear-garden 
schools,  in  giving  blows,  or  warding. 

ights-errant  in  their  harness  fought 
I  a  castle  or  redpubt, 
other  desperate  attacks, 
s  counterscarps  upon  their  backs ; 
s  advance,  and  post  their  arms, 
5  works  of  one  another's  terms  j 
some  extravagant  expression, 
tempt  the  main  design  and  reason— 
;mics  use  to  draw  their  swords 
langua*j:e  only  and  the  words ; 
mght  at  barriers  with  Salmasius, 
h  nothing  but  his  style  and  phrases, 
sert  the  murder  of  a  prince, 
if  false  Latin  to  convince ; 

merits  of  the  cause  aside, 
it  understood  them  to  be  try'd  ; 

breaking  Priscian's  head  a  thing 
I  than  to  behead  a  king ; 
J  'as  been  admir'd  by  all  the  leam*d, 
>ncem'd,  and  pedants  uuconcern'd. 

is  but  a  curious  pair  of  scales, 
rith  th'  hundredth  part  of  true  or  false, 
5  more  'tis  us'd,  is  wont  t'  abate 
and  niceness  of  its  weight, 
$e,  and  will  not  rise  nor  fall, 
lat  are  less  artificial ; 
e  students,  in  their  ways  of  judging, 
wallow  many  a  senseless  gudgeon, 
over-understanding  lose 
;ulty  with  too  much  use ; 
vhen  too  curiously  *tis  spun, 
jxt  of  all  remov'd  from  none — 
on  govenis  all  mankind, 
the  blind  that  leadp  the  blind  : 
!  surnames  are  esteem'd  the  best 
in  all  things  else  the  least, 
fairest  in  the  world's 'opinion, 
le  least  of  truth  and  reason  in  them, 
undo  the  world,  if  it  pofisest 
;  of  its  right  and  interest ; 
iar  princess,  whose  authority 
ider  age,  and  in  minority  \ 
pi  done,  and  carried  in  its  name, 
all  where  it  can  lay  uo  claim  \ 


As  far  from  gaiety  and  complaisauce. 
As  greatness,  insolence,  and  ignorance; 
And  therefore  has  surrendered  her  dominion 
0*er  all  mankind  to  barbarous  Opinion, 
That  in  her  right  usurps  the  tyrannies 
And  arbitrary  government  of  lies — 

As  no  tricks  on  the  rope  but  those  that  break, 
Or  come  most  near  to  breaking  of  a  neck. 
Are  worth  the  sight,  so  nothing  goes  for  wit 
But  nonsense,  or  the  next  ot'  all  to  it : 
For  nonsense,  being  neither  false  nor  true, 
A  little  wit  to  any  thing  may  screw  ; 
And,  when  it  has  a  while  been  us'd,  of  course 
Will  stand  as  well  in  virtue,  .power,  and  force. 
And  pass  for  sense,  t'  all  purposes  as  good. 
As  if  it  had  at  first  been  understood : 
For  nonsense  has  the  amplest  privileges, 
And  more  than  all  the  strongest  sens?  obliges ; 
That  furnishes  the  schools  with  terms  of  art. 
The  mysteries  of  science  to  impart ; 
Supplies  all  seminaries  with  recruits 
Of  endless  controversies  and  disputes ; 
For  learned  nonsense  has  a  deeper  sound 
Than  easy  sense,  and  goes  for  more  profound. 


For  all  our  learned  authors  now  compile 
At  charge  of  nothing  but  the  words  and  style. 
And  the  most  curious  critics  or  the  learned 
Believe  themselves  hi  nothing  else  concerned  \ 
For,  as  it  is  the  garniture  and  dress. 
That  all  things  wear  in  books  and  languages, 
(And  all  men's  qualities  are  wont  t*  appear 
According  to  the  habits  that  they  wear) 
Tis  probable  to  l)e  the  truest  test 
Of  all  the  ingenuity  o'  th'  rest.  '^ 

The  lives  of  trees  lie  only  in  the  barks. 
And  in  their  styles  the  wit  of  greatest  clerks ; 
Hence  'twas  the  ancient  Roman  politicians 
Went>to  the  schools  of  foreign  rheturicmns, 
To  learn  the  art  of  patrons,  in  defence 
Of  interest  and  their  clients'  eloquence ; 
When  consuls,  censors,  senators,  and  pretors. 
With  great  dictators,  us'd  to  apply  to  rhetors. 
To  hear  the  greater  magistrate  o'  th'  school 
Give  sentence  in  his  haughty  chair-curule, 
And  those,  who  mighty  nations  overcame. 
Were  fain  to  say  their  lessons,  and  declaim. 

Words  are  but  pictures,  true  or  false  design'd^ 
To  draw  the  lines  and  features  of  the  mind  j 
Tlie  characters  and  artificial  draughts, 
T'  express  the  inward  images  of  thoughts ; 
And  artists  say  a  picture  may  be  good. 
Although  the  moral  be  not  understood  \ 
Whence  some  infer  they  may  admire  a  style. 
Though  all  the  rest  be  e'er  so  mean  and  vile ; 
Applaiid  th'  outsides  of  words,  but  never  mind 
With  what  fantastic  tawdry  they  are  lin'd. 

So  orators,  enchanted  with  the  twang 
Of  their  own  trillos,  take  delight  t'  harangue : 
Whose  science,  like  a  juggler's  box  and  balls. 
Conveys  and  counterchanges  true  and  false ; 
Casts  mists  before  an  audience's  eyes. 
To  pass  the  one  for  th'  other  in  disguise ; 
And,  like  a  morrice-dancer  dress'd  with  bells. 
Only  to  serve  for  noise,  and  nothing  else. 
Such  as  a  carrier  makes  his  cattle  wear. 
And  hangs  for  pendents  in  a  horse's  ear ; 
For,  if  the  langua^^e  will  but  bear  the  test. 
No  matter  what  becomes  oC  ^  X2ba  i«!X\ 
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The  ablest  oratior,  to  save  a  word, 
Would  throw  all  sense  and  reason  overixMurd. 
Hence  'tis  that  nothing  else  but  eloquence 
Is  ty'd  to  such  a  prodigal  expense ; 
That  lays  out  half  the  wit  and  sense  it  tees 
ITpon  the  other  halfs,  as  vain  excuses : 
For  all  defences  and  apologies 
Are  but  specifics  t*  other  frauds  and  lies; 
And  th*  artificial  wash  of  eloquence 
Is  daub'd  in  vain  upon  the  clearest  sense, 
Only  to  stain  the  native  ingenuity 
Of  equal  brevity  and  perspicuity ; 
Whilst  all  the  best  and  soberest  things  he  does. 
Are  when  he  coughs,  or  spits,  or  blows  bis  nose ; 
Handles  no  point  so  evident  and  clear 
(Besides  his  white  gloves)  as  his  handkercher; 
1  Enfolds  the  nicest  scruple  so  distinct. 
As  if  his  talent  had  been  wrapt  up  in  't 
Unthriftily,  and  now  he  went  about 
Henceforward  to  improve  and  put  it  out« 


The  pedants  are  a  monprcl  breed,  that  sojourn 
Among  the  ancient  writers  and  the  modem ; 
And,  while  their  studies  arc  between  the  one 
And  th*  other  spent,  have  nothing  of  their  own ; 
I /ike  spunges,  are  both  plants  and  animals. 
And  equally  to  both  their  natures  false : 
For,  whether  *tis  their  want  of  amversatioD, 
Inclines  them  to  all  sorts  of  afifectation; 
Their  sedentary  life  and  melancholy. 
The  everlasting  nursery  of  folly ; 
Their  poring  upon  black  and  white  too  subtly 
Has  tum*d  the  in^ddes  of  their  brains  to  motley ; 
Or  squandering  of  their  Wits  and  time  upon 
I'oo  many  things,  has  made  them  fit  for  none ; 
Their  constant  overstraining  of  the  mind 
Distorts  the  brain,  as  horses  break  their  wind  ; 
Or  rude  confusions  of  the  things  they  read 
Get  up,  like  noxious  vapours,  in  the  head. 
Until  they  have  their  constant  wanes,  and  fulls, 
And  changes,  in  the  insides  of  their  sculls ; 
Or  venturing  beyond  the  reach  of  wit 
Has  rendered  them  for  all  things  else  unfit ; 
But  never  bring  the  world  and  books  together, 
And  therefore  never  rightly  judge  of  either ; 
Whence  multitudes  of  reverend  men  and  critics 
Have  got  a  kind  of  intellectual  rickets. 
And,  by  th'  immoderate  excess  of  study. 
Have  found  the  sickly  head  t'  outgrow  the  body. 

For  pedantry  is  but  a  com  or  wart. 
Bred  in  the  skin  of  Judgment,  Sense,  and  Art, 
A  stupify'd  excrescence,  like  a  wen. 
Fed  by  the  peccant  humours  of  leam*d  men, 
That  never  grows  from  natural  defects 
Of  downright  and  untutor'd  intellects, 
But  from  the  over-curious  and  vain 
Distempers  of  an  artificial  brain — 

So  he,  that  once  stood  for  the  leamed'st  man. 
Had  read  out  Little  Britain  and  Duck-lane  ; 
Worn  out  his  reason,  and  reduced  his  body 
And  brain  to  nothing  with  perpetual  study ; 
Kept  tutors  of  all  sorts,  and  virtxiosis. 
To  read  ail  authors  to  him  with  their  glosses. 
And  made  his  lacquies,  when  he  walked,  bear  folios 
Of  dictionaries,  lexicons,  and  scholias. 
To  be  read  to  him  every  way  tiie  wind 
Should  cliance  to  sit,  before  him  or  behind ; 
Had  read  out  all  th'  imaginary  duels 
7"bat  bad  been  fought  by  conaonants  and  vowels ; 


Had  crackt  his  scull,  to  find  out  proper  plaen 
To  lay  up  all  memoirs  of  things  in  cases ; 
And  practised  all  the  tricks  upon  the  charts. 
To  play  with  parks  of  sciences  and  arts. 
That  serve  t'  improve  a  feeble  gamester's  stody. 
That  ventures  at  grammatic  beast,  or  noddy ; 
Had  read  out  all  the  catalogues  of  wares. 
That  come  in  dry  vats  o'er  from  Frankfbit  fain, 
Whose  authors  nse  t'  articulate  their  sumunes 
With  scraps  of  Greek  more  learned  than  theGennans 
Was  wont  to  scatter  books  in  every  room. 
Where  they  might  best  be  seen  by  all  that  come, 
And  lay  a  train  that  naturally  should  force 
What  he  designed,  as  if  it  fell  of  course; 
And  all  this  with  a  worse  success  than  Cardan, 
Who  bought  both  books  and  learning  at  a  baigaio, 
When,  lighting  on  a  philosophic  speU, 
Of  which  he  never  knew  one  syllable. 
Presto,  be  gone,  h'  unriddled  all  he  read. 
As  if  he  baud  to  nothing  else  been  bred. 


UPON 

AX  HYPOCRITICAL  NONCONFORMIST. 

A  pncnARIC  ODE. 

There  's  nothing  so  absurd,  or  vain, 

Or  barbarous,  or  inhumane. 

But,  if  it  lay  the  least  pretence 

To  piety  and  godliness. 

Or  tender-hearted  conscience, 

And  zeal  for  gospel-truths  profess. 

Does  sacred  instantly  commence ; 

And  all  that  dare  but  question  it,  are  straight 

Pronmmc'd  the  uncircumcis'd  and  reprobate : 

As  malefactors,  that  escape  and  fiy 

Into  a  sanctuary  for  defence. 

Must  not  be  brought  to  justice  thence. 

Although  their  crimes  bi?  ne'er  so  great  and  high; 

And  he  that  dares  presume  to  do  't. 

Is  sentenc'd  and  delivered  up 

To  Satan,  that  engag'd  him  to  't, 

Foi-  venturing  wickedly  to  put  a  stop 

To  his  immunities  and  free  affairs. 

Or  meddle  saucily  with  theirs 

That  are  employ'd  by  him,  while  he  and  they 

Proceed  in  a  religious  and  a  holy  way. 

And,  as  the  Pagans  heretofore 

Did  tlieir  own  handyworks  adore. 

And  made  their  stone  and  timber  deities, 

Their  temples  and  their  altars,  of  one  piece ; 

The  same  outgoings  seem  t'  inspire 

Our  modem  self-will'd  Edifier, 

That,  out  of  things  as  far  finom  sense,  and  mor^ 

Contrives  new  light  and  revelation, 

The  creatures  of  th'  imagination. 

To  worship  and  fall  down  before ; 

Of  which  his  crack'd  delusions  draw 

As  monstrous  images  and  rude. 

As  ever  Pagan,  to  believe  in,  hew'd. 

Or  madman  in  a  vision  saw ; 

Mistakes  the  feeble  impotence, 

And  vain  delusions  of  his  mind. 

For  spiritual  gifts  and  offerings, 

Wbich  Heaven  to  present  him  brings; 

And  still,  the  further  'tis  from  sense. 

Believes  it  is  the  more  refin'd. 

And  ought  to  be  reoeiv'd  with  greater  ttnrttme^' 
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all  tricks,  whone  principles 

e,  prove  false  in  all  things  else, 

1  and  heavy  hjrpocrite 

a  pension  with  his  conscience, 

ys  him  for  maintaining  it 

'aJous  rage  and  impudence ; 

the  one  grows  obstinate, 

the  other  rich  and  fat ; 

i  of  his  gifts  and  dispensations, 

ritual  foundations 

1  to  pious  uses,  and  designed 

rtatn  the  weak,  the  lame,  and  blind ; 

i  diverts  them  to  as  bad,  or  worse, 

hers  are  by  unjust  governors : 

i  our  modem  publicans, 

puts  out  all  dues 

I  to  Heaven  to  the  Devil  to  use, 
kes  his  godly  interest  great  gains ; 

II  the  brethren  (to  recruit 
rit  in  him)  contribute, 
repair  and  edify  his  spent 
ken-winded  outward  man,  present 

iful  holding-forth  against  the  government. 

tie  spider  never  sp'ms, 

dark  days,  his  slimy  gins ; 

s  our  engineer  much  care  to  plant 

itual  machines, 

imong  the  weak  and  ignorant, 

tnstant,  credulous,  and  light, 

a,  the  factious,  and  the  slight, 

their  zeal  are  most  extravagant ; 

ts  arc  tickled  best  in  muddy  water  : 

I  the  muddier  he  finds  their  brains, 

re  he  *s  sought  and  foUow'd  after, 

atcr  ministrations  gains: 

ing  idly  is  adm*rM, 

aking  nonsense  held  inspir'd ; 

I,  the  flatter  and  more  dull 

i  appear,  is  held  more  powerful : 

ks  are  better  cleft  with  wedges, 

Db  of  sharp  and  subtle  edges ; 

lest  nonsense  has  been  found, 

i,  to  be  the  solid'st  and  tlie  most  profound. 

apostle  once  was  said 
>  much  learning  to  be  mad  ; 
great  saint  becomes  distract, 
/  with  too  little  crackt ; 
>ral  truths  and  human  learning  down, 
endure  no  reason  but  his  own : 
I  drudgery  and  task, 
1  saint,  but  pagan  oracle, 
er  all  men  can  object  or  ask ; 
e  found  impregnable, 
1  a  stunly  forehead  to  hold  out, 
of  shame  or  rea.son  r^olut'e, 
r  than  to  argue  and  confute; 
at  can  draw  blood,  they  say, 
tches,  takes  their  magic  power  away, 
at  draws  blood  int*  a  brothtVs  face, 
1  his  gifts  away,  and  light,  and  grace: 
le  he  holds  that  nothing  is  so  daum'd 
Tieful  as  to  be  asham'd, 
r  can  b'  attacked, 

come  off;  for  Confidence,  well  backed, 
he  weak  and  prepossess^, 
1  Truth,  with  all  her  kingly  power,  oppressed* 

nature  of  late  zeal, 
i  be  subject,  nor  rebe^ 


Nor  left  at  large,  nor  be  restrained, 

But  where  there  's  something  to  be  gain'd  j 

And,  that  being  once  reveald,  defies 

1*he  law,  with  all  its  penalties. 

And  is  convinced  no  pale 

O*  th'  church  can  be  so  sacred  as  a  jail : 

For,  as  the  Indians'  prisons  are  their  mines. 

So  he  has  found  are  all  restraints 

To  thriving  and  free-conscienc'd  saints ; 

For  the  same  tl.ing  enriches  that  confines ; 

And  like  to  Lully,  when  he  was  in  hold. 

He  turns  his  baser  metab  into  gold ; 

Receives  returning  and  retiring  fees 

For  holding  forth,  and  holding  of  his  peace  j 

And  takes  a  pension  to  be  advocate 

And  standing  counsel  'gainst  the  church  and  state 

For  gaird  and  tender  consciences; 

Commits  himself  to  prison  to  trepan. 

Draw  in,  and  spirit  all  he  can ; 

For  birds  in  cages  have  a  call. 

To  draw  the  wildest  into  nets. 

More  prevalent  and  natural 

Than  all  our  artificial  pipes  and  counterfeits. 

His  slippery  conscience  has  more  tricks 
Than  all  the  juggling  empirics. 
And  every  one  another  contradicts^ 
All  laws  of  Heaven  and  Earth  can  break. 
And  swallow  oaths,  sbnd  blood,  and  rapine  easy. 
And  yet  is  so  infirm  and  weak. 
Twill  not  endure  the  gentlest  check. 
But  at  the  slightest  nicety  grows  queasy ; 
Disdains  control,  and  yet  can  be 
No  where,  but  in  a  prison,  free ; 
Can  force  itself,  in  spite  of  God, 
Who  make^  it  free  as  thought  at  home, 
A  slave  and  villain  to  become. 
To  serve  its  interests  abroad : 
And,  though  no  Pharisee  was  e'er  so  cunning 
At  tithii^  mint  and  cummin,  i 

No  dull  idolater  was  e'er  so  fiat 
In  things  of  deep  and  solid  *>veight. 
Pretends  to  charity  and  holiness. 
But  is  implacable  to  peace. 
And  out  of  tenderness  grows  obs^nate. 
And,  though  the  zeal  of  God's  house  ate  a  prince 
And  prophet  up  (he  says)  long  since. 
His  croes-grain'd  peremptory  zeal 
Would  eat  up  God's  house,  and  devour  it  at  a 
meal. 

He  does  not  pray,  but  prosecute. 

As  if  he  went  to  law,  his  suit; 

Summons  his  Maker  to  appear 

And  answer  what  he  shall  prefer; 

Returns  him  back  bis  gift  of  prayer. 

Not  to  petition,  but  declare ; 

Exhibits  cross  complaints 

Against  him  for  the  breach  of  covenants. 

And  aU  the  charters  of  the  saint;^; 

Pleads  guilty  to  the  action,  and  yet  stands 

Upon  high  terms  and  bold  demands; 

Excepts  against  him  and  his  laws. 

And  will  be  judge  himself  in  his  own  cause; 

And  grows  more  saucy  and  severe 

Than  th'  heathen  emperor  was  to  Jupiter, 

That  us'd  to  Wrangle  with  him  and  dispute. 

And  sometimes  wculd  speak  softly  in  bis  ear» 

And  sometimes  loud,  and  rant,  and  tear. 

And  threaten,  if  he  did  ti«t  grant  hia  tn.vt» 
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But  when  his  pahiful  gifts  h*  employs 

In  holding-fbrth,  the  virtue  lies 

Not  in  the  letter  of  the  sense, 

But  in  the  spiritual  vehemence, 

The  power  and  dispensation  of  the  vcice, 

I'he  zealous  pangs  and  agonies, 

And  heavenly  turnings  of  the  eyes ; 

Tlic  groans,  with  which  he  piously  destroys 

And  druwns  the  nonsense  in  the  noise ; 

And  grows  so  loud,  as  if  he  meant  to  force 

And  tako-in  Heaven  by  violence  ; 

To  firight  the  saints  into  salvation. 

Or  scare  the  Devil  from  temptation  ; 

Until  he  falls  so  low  and  hoarse, 

No  kind  of  carnal  sense 

Can  be  made  out  of  what  he  means : 

But  as  the  ancient  PagaM  were  precise 

To  use  no  short-tailM  beast  in  sacrifice. 

He  still  conforms  to  them,  and  has  a  care 

T*  allow  the  largest  measure  to  his  paltry  ware. 

The  ancient  churches,  and  the  best, 

By  their  own  martyrs'  blood  increased  ; 

But  he  has  found  out  a  new  way. 

To  do  it  with  the  blood  of  those 

That  dare  his  churches  growth  (^pose. 

Or  her  imperious  canons  disobey ; 

And  strives  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Like  a  true  primitive  reforming  Twrk, 

With  holy  rage  and  ediQnng  war. 

More  safe  and  powerful  ways  by  far: 

For  the  Turk's  patriarch,  Mahomet, 

Was  the  first  great  reformer,  and  the  chief 

Of  th'  ancient  Christian  belief. 

That  mix'd  it  with  new  light,  and  cheat, 

With  revelations,  dreams,  and  visions. 

And  apostolic  superstitions, 

To  be  held  forth,  and  carry'd  on  by  war ; 

And  his  successor  was  a  presbyter, 

With  greater  right  than  Haly  or  Abubeker. 

For,  as  a  Turk,  that  is  to  act  some  crime 

Agaiust  his  prophet's  holy  law. 

Is  wont  to  bid  his  soul  withdraw, 

And  leave  his  body  for  a  time; 

So,  when  some  horrid  action  's  to  be  done^ 

Our  Turkish  proselyte  puts  on 

Another  spirit,  and  lays  by  his  own; 

And,  when  his  over-heated  brain 

Turns  giddy,  like  his  brother  Mussulman, 

He  *s  judg'd  inspir'd,  and  all  his  frenzies  held 

To  be  prophetic  and  reveal'd. 

The  one  believes  all  madmen  to  be  saints, 

Which  th'  other  cries  him  down  for  and  abhors. 

And  yet  in  madness  all  de%'Otion  plants. 

And  where  he  differs  most  concurs; 

Both  equally  exact  and  just 

In  perjury  and  breach  of  trust ; 

So  like  in  all  things,  that  one  brother 

Is  but  a  counterpart  of  th'  other; 

And  both  unanimously  damn 

And  hate  (like  two  that  play  one  game) 

Each  other  for  it,  while  they  strive  to  do  the  same. 

Both  equally  design  to  raise 

Their  churches  by  the  self-same  ways  j 

With  war  and  ruin  to  assert 

Their  doctrine,  and  with  fire  and  sword  convert; 

To  preach  the  gospel  with  a  drum. 

And  for  coDvincixig  overcome: 


And  though,  in  wonhippinif  of  God,  all  blood 

Was  by  his  own  laws  disallowed, 

Both  hold  no  holy  ritesi  to  be  so  good. 

And  both,  to  propagate  the  breed 

Of  their  o«n  saints,  one  way  proceed ; 

For  lust  and  rapes  in  war  repair  as  £ut. 

As  fury^and  destruction  waste : 

Both  equally  allow  all  crimes, 

As  lawful  means  to  propagate  a  sect ; 

For  laws  in  war  can  be  of  no  effect. 

And  licence  does  more  good  in  gospel  times. 

Hence  'tis  that  holy  wars  have  ever  been 

The  horrid'st  scenes  of  blood  and  sin ; 

For,  when  Rehgion  does  recede 

From  her  own  nature,  nothing  but  a  breed 

Of  prodigies  and  hideous  monsters  can  tucoeed* 


UPON  MODERN  CRITICS. 

A  PINDARIC  ODB. 

'Tis  well  that  equal  Heaven  has  plac'd 

Those  joys  above,  that  to  reward 

The  just  and  virtuous  are  prepared, 

Beyond  their  reach,  until  their  pains  are  pait; 

Else  men  would  rather  venture  to  potsen 

By  force,  than  earn  their  happiness ; 

And  only  take  the  DeviFs  advice. 

As  Adam  did,  how  soonest  to  be  ipse. 

Though  at  th'  expense  of  Paradise: 

For,  as  some  say,  to  fight  is  but  a  base 

Mechanic  handy-work,  and  far  below 

A  generous  spirit  to  undergo; 

So  'tis  to  take  the  pains  to  know : 

Which  some,  with  only  confidence  and  face. 

More  easily  and  ably  do ; 

For  daring  nonsense  seldom  fails  to  hit, 

Dke  scattered  shot,  and  pass  with  some  for  wit. 

Who  would  not  rather  make  himself  a  judge. 

And  boldly  usurp  the  chair. 

Than  witli  dull  industry  and  care 

Endure  to  study,  think,  and  drudge, 

For  that  which  he  much  sooner  may  advance 

With  obstinate  and  pertinacious  ignorance  ? 

For  all  men  challenge,  though  in  spite 

Of  Nature  and  tlieir  stars,  a  right 

To  censure,  judge,  and  know. 

Though  she  can  only  order  who 

Shall  be,  and  who  shall  ne'er  be,  wise : 

Then  why  should  those,  whom  she  denies 

Her  favour  and  good  graces  to, 

Not  strive  to  take  opinion  by  surprise, 

And  ravish  what  it  were  in  vain  to  woo  ? 

For  he  that  desperately  assumes 

The  censure  of  all  wits  and  arts. 

Though  without  judgment,  skill,  and  parts. 

Only  to  startle  and  amuse. 

And  mask  his  ignorance,  (as  Indians  use 

With  gaudy-coloured  plunoes 

Their  homely  nether-parts  t'  adorn) 

Can  never  fail  to  captive  some, 

That  will  submit  to  his  oraculous  doom. 

And  reverence  what  they  ought  to  scorn  ;♦ 

Admire  his  stunly  confidenc^e. 

For  solid  judgment  and  deep  sense : 

And  credit  purchas'd  without  pains  or  wit, 

like  stolen  pleasure^  ought  to  be  more  fweet| 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  DU-VAL. 
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dmiren,  tbat  combine 
e  world,  may  pass  a  fine 
ddgment,  sense,  and  wit, 
it  as  they  think  fit 
other,  like  the  choice 
princes,  by  one  horse^s  voice : 
&ne  pasreants  which  some  raise, 
id  disproportionM  praiso, 
irhom  they  please  t'  appear 
'or  what  they  never  were, 
only  being  but  nam*d, 
esty  must  be  ashamed, 
idure  to  hear, 
«y  be  divulg'd  and  famM, 
in  public  every  where : 
ne  authors  are  to  boast 
.  of  ingenuity,  and  club 
avit  wits,  to  dub 
r  but  a  kuigrht  o'  the  Post, 
subomM  perjurers, 

1  away  all  right  they  have  to  their  own 
s. 

all  other  courses  fail, 
le  easy  artifice, 
m  has  been  known  to  miss-— 
mankind  down,  and  rail  i 
>m  all  men  do  contemn, 
low*d  to  rail  again  at  them, 
own  defence 
:  reason,  wit,  and  sense, 
it  makes  against  himself  condemn ; 
:  all  things,  right  or  wrong, 
f1  dog  that  has  a  worm  in  's  tongue ; 
knowledge  back  of  good  and  evil, 
original,  the  Devil ; 
I  fierce  inquisitor  of  wit, 

0  fiesh  that  ever  spoke  or  writ; 
perform  his  task  as  dull, 

id  a  toadstone  in  his  scull, 

produce  a  greater  stock 

s  than  a  pastoral  poet's  flock. 

St  vermin  can  destroy 
stoutest  beasts  of  prey, 
with  their  eyes  and  breath, 
poison  men  to  death ; 
lore  impudent  buffoon, 
»  it  both  his  busiuess  and  his  sport 
all,  is  but  a  drone, 
Is  his  sting  on  what  he  cannot  hurt ; 
ind  of  lechery  in  spite, 
own  sinners,  that  in  whipping  take  delight; 
e  reputation  of  all  those 
,  or  hare  it  not,  to  lose ; 
chance  to  make  ar  difference, 
( in  the  wrongest  sense : 
gamesters  never  lay 
*  hands  that  use  fair  play, 
•e  all  their  bets 
lurs  and  cunning  tricks  of  ablest  cheats. 

le  vex  himself  much  lest 

le  worid  beside ; 

sf  other  men's  excess, 

1  only  at  their  pride, 
lied  at  their  happiness ; 
Ml  himself  the  wrong 

vara  ooalice  and  loose  tongue, 
aat  fbesi  it  not,  have  done. 


And  whips  and  spun  himself  because  heis  ootgODe} 

Makes  idle  characters  and  tales. 

As  counterfeK,  unlike,  and  false. 

As  witches*  pictures  are,  of  wax  and  day. 

To  those  whom  they  would  in  efiigie  slay. 

And,  as  the  Devil,  that  has  no  shape  of 's  own, 

Affects  to  put  the  ugliest  oo, 

And  leaves  a  stink  behind  him  ^en  he  *s  gone, 

So  he  that  *s  worse  than  nothing  strives  t'  appear 

r  th'  likeness  of  a  wolf  or  bear. 

To  fright  the  weak ;  but  when  men  dare 

Encounter  with  him,  stinks  and  vanishes  to  air* 


TO  THE  HAPPY  MEMOSY  OF 

THE  MOST  RESOHNED  DU-VAL. 

A  PINDARIC  ODE. 

'TIS  true,  to  compliment  the  dead 
Is  as  impertinent  and  vain. 
As  twas  of  old  to  call  them  back  again. 
Or,  like  the  Tartaifs,  give  them  wives, 
With  settlements  for  after-lives : 
For  all  that  can  be  iloae  or  said, 
I'huugh  e'er  so  noble,  great,  and  good. 
By  them  is  neither  heard  nor  understood. 
All  our  fine  sleights  and  tricks  of  art. 
First  to  create,  and  then  adore  desert. 
And  those  romances  which  we  frame, 
To  raise  ourselves,  not  them,  a  name. 
In  vain  are  shift  with  ranting  flatteries. 
And  such  as,  if  they  kuew,  they  would  despise. 
For,  as  those  times  the  Golden  Age  we  call. 
In  which  there  was  no  gold  in  use  at  all ; 
So  we  plant  glor}'  and  renown 
Where  it  was  ne'er  deserv'd  nor  known, 
But  to  worse  purpose,  many  times. 
To  flourish  o'er  nefarious  crimes. 
And  cheat  the  world,  tbat  never  seems  to  mind 
How  good  or  bad  men  die,  but  what  they  leave 
behind. 

And  yet  the  brave  Du-Val,  whose  name 
Can  never  be  worn  out  by  Fame ; 
That  liv'd  and  dy*d  to  leave  behind 
A  great  example  to  mankind; 
That  feU,  a  public  sacrifice. 
From  ruin  to  preserve  those  few, 
\^1io,  though  bom  false,  may  be  made  true. 
And  teach  the  world  to  be  more  just  and  wise ; 
Ought  not,  like  vulgar  ashes,  rest 
Unmentioned  in  his  silent  chest. 
Not  for  his  own,  but  public  interest 
He,  like  a  pious  man,  some  yean  before 
The  arrival  of  his  fatal  hour. 
Made  every  day  he  had  to  live 
To  his  last  minute  a  preparative ; 
Taught  the  wild  Arabs  on  the  road 
To  act  in  a  more  gentle  mode: 
Take  prizes  more  obligiugly  than  those. 
Who  never  had  been  bred  Jilous  ; 
And  how  to  hang  in  a  more  graceful  fashion. 
Than  e*er  was  known  before  to  ^e  dull  English 
nation. 

In  France,  the  staple  of  new  modes, 
Wbeiie  garbs  and  nuQDs  axe  CQ3rctiolf;cx)i^^ 
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That  aenres  the  ruder  northern  nations 

With  methods  of  address  and  treat ; 

Prescribes  new  garnitures  and  fabhions, 

And  how  to  drink  and  how  to  eat 

No  out-of-fttthion  wine  or  meat; 

To  understand  cra\'ats  and  phtmes. 

And  the  most  modish  from  the  old  perfiunes ; 

To  know  the  age  and  pedigrees 

Of  points  of  Flanders  or  Venice ; 

Cast  their  nativities,  and,  to  a  day, 

Foretel  how  long  they  Ml  hold,  and  when  decay ; 

T*  affect  the  purest  negligences 

In  gestures,  gaits,  and  miens, 

And  speak  by  reparte^-roiines 

Out  of  the  most  authentic  of  romances. 

And  to  demonstrati^,  with  substantial  reason. 

What  ribbands,  all  the  year,  arc  in  or  out  of  season: 

In  this  great  academy  of  mankind 

He  had  his  birth  and  education. 

Where  all  men  are  so  ingeniously  inclined, 

They  understand  by  imitation, 

Improve  untauirht,  before  they  are  aware, 

As  if  they  suck'd  their  breeding  from  the  air, 

That  naturally  does  dispense 

To  all  a  deep  and  solid  confidence ; 

A  virtue  of  that  precious  use. 

That  he,  whom  bounteous  Heaven  endues 

But  with  a  moderate  share  of  it, 

Can  want  no  worth,  abilities,  or  wit. 

In  all  the  deep  Hermetic  arts 

(For  so  of  late  the  learned  call 

All  tricks,  if  strange  and  mystical). 

He  had  improved  his  natural  parts. 

And  with  his  magic  rod  could  sound 

Where  hidden  treasure  might  be  found : 

He,  like  a  lord  o^  th'  manor,  sciz'd  upon 

Whatever  happen'd  in  his  way, 

As  lawful  w(;ft  and  stray, 

And  after,  by  the  custom,  kept  it  as  his  own. 

From  these  first  rudiments  he  grew 

To  nobler  feats,  and  try'd  his  force 

Upon  whole  troops  of  foot  and  horse, 

Whom  he  as  bravely  did  subdue  j 

Declared  all  caravans,  that  go 

l^pon  the  king's  highway,  the  foe ; 

Made  many  desperate  attacks 

Upon  itinerant  ln*igades 

Of  all  professions,  ranks,  and  trades. 

On  carrier's  loads,  and  pedlara*  packs ;      * 

Made  them  lay  down  their  arms,  and  yield. 

And,  to  the  smallest  piece,  restore 

All  that  by  cheating  they  had  gained  before. 

And  after  plundered  all  the  baggage  of  the  field. 

In  every  bold  aflfair  of  war 

He  had  the  chief  command,  and  led  them  on ; 

For  no  man  is  judg'd  fit  to  have  the  care 

Of  others'  lives,  until  he  *as  made  it  known 

How  much  he  does  despise  and  scorn  his  own. 

Whole  provinces,  'twixt  Sun  and  Sun, 
Have  by  his  conquering  sword  been  won; 
And  mighty  sums  of  money  laid. 
For  ransom,  upon  every  man. 
And  hostages  delivered  till  'twas  pakL 
Th'  excise  and  chimney-publican. 
The  Jew-forestaller  and  enhancer. 
To  him  for  all  their  crimes  did  answer. 
He  vanquished  the  most  fierce  and  fell 
Of  all  bis  toes,  tb^  constable  ^ 
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And  oft  had  beat  his  qnarters  up. 

And  routed  him  and  all  his  troop. 

He  took  the  dreadful  lawyir's  fees. 

That  in  his  own  allowed  highway 

Does  feats  of  arms  as  great  as  his. 

And,  when  th*  encounter  in  it,  wins  the  day  : 

Safe  in  his  garrison,  the  court. 

Where  meaner  criminals  are  sentenc'd  for  t. 

To  this  stem  foe  he  oft  gave  quarter. 

But  as  the  Scotchman  did  to*  a  Tartar, 

That  he,  in  time  to  come. 

Might  in  return  from  him  recei%*c  his  fatal  dooBk 

He  would  have  starv'd  this  mighty  town. 

And  brought  its  haughty  spirit  down ; 

Have  cut  it  oft'  from  all  relief. 

And,  like  a  wise  and  valiant  chief. 

Made  many  a  fierce  assault 

Upon  all  ammunition  carta, 

And  those  that  bring  up  cheese,  or  malt. 

Or  bacon,  from  remoter  parts ; 

No  convoy  e'er  so  strong  with  food 

Durst  venture  on  the  desperate  road ; 

Fie  made  tli*  undaunted  waggoner  obey. 

And  the  fierce  higgler  contributioo  payj 

The  savage  butcher  and  stout  dio\'er 

Durst  not  to  him  their  feeble  troops  discover  j 

And,  if  he  had  but  kept  the  field. 

In  time  had  made  the  city  yield  ; 

For  great  towns,  like  to  crocodiles,  are  found 

r  th*  belly  aptest  to  receive  a  mortal  wound. 

But  when  the  fatal  hour  arrived 

In  which  his  stars  began  to  firown. 

And  had  in  close  cabals  contrived 

To  pull  him  from  his  height  of  glory  dowi,     '     < 

And  he,  by  numerous  foes  opprest. 

Was  in  th'  enchanted  dungeon  cast, 

Secur'd  with  mighty  guards. 

Lest  he,  by  force  or  stratagem, 

Might  prove  too  cmming  for  their  chams  and  thw» 

And  break  through  all  their  locks,  and  boHs,  tsd 

wards, 
Had  both  his  legs  by  charms  committed 
To  one  another's  charge. 
That  neither  might  be  set  at  large. 
And  all  their  fury  and  revenge  outwitted. 
As  jewels  of  high  value  arc 
Kept  under  locks  with  greater  care 
Ttiau  those  of  meaner  rates. 
So  he  <ras  in  stone  walls,  and  chains,  and  iron  gntd 


Thither  camejadies  finom  all  parts. 
To  oflcr  up  close  prisoners  their  hearts; 
Wh'ch  he  receiv'd  as  tribute  due. 
And  made  them  yield  up  Love  and  Honour  to^ 
But  in  more  brave  heroic  ways 
Than  e'er  were  practised  yet  in  plays: 
For  those  two  spiteful  foes,  who  never 
But  full  of  hot  contests  and  piques 
About  punctilios  and  mere  tricks, 
Did  all  their  quarrels  to  his  doom  submit. 
And,  far  more  generous  and  free. 
In  contemplation  oidy  of  hhm  did  agree. 
Both  fully  satisfy 'd;  the  one 
With  those  fresh  laurels  be  had  won. 
And  all  tlie  brave  renowned  feats 
He  had  performed  in  arms ; 
The  other  with  his  person  and  his  charms : 
I  For,  just  as  burKs  are  catch'd  m  nelii 
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;  on  a  piece  of  glass, 

the  ladies  viewed  his  brighter  eyes, 

ther  polishM  fsice, 

tie  hearts,  alas !  were  taken  by  surprise. 

I  bold  knight,  to  relieve 

1  dames,  such  dreadful  feats  achieve, 

damsels,  for  his  sake, 

ive  been  proud  to  undertake ; 

ely  ambitious  to  redeem 

I's  loss  and  tlieir  own, 

10  should  have  the  honour  to  lay  down 

ge  a  life  with  him ; 

ng  all  their  hopes  in  vain 

hjs  fixt  determined  fate, 

itself  began  to  hate, 

sre  an  infamy 

hen  he  was  doomM  to  die  ; 

d  appeals  and  moans, 

Lrd-hearted  grates  and  stones ; 

eird  with  sighs,  and  drown'd  in  tears, 

ihemselves  his  fellow-sufferers, 

vM  him,  like  prisoners  of  war, 

0  the  lofty  wheels  of  his  triumphant  car. 


LAD  UPON  THE  PARLIAMENT, 

WHICH  DELIBERATED  ABOUT  MAKING 
OLIVEB  KING  '. 

as  a  goose 
arliament-house, 
ch  the  royal  gull ; 
eh  fiddle-faddle, 
proved  addle, 
liver  came  forth  Nol. 

[ueen  Madge, 

hings  do  not  fadge, 

Tve  to  be  queen  of  a  May-polc ; 

:es  of  Wales, 

sun-ales, 

!r  grace  Maid-Marion  Clay-pole. 

of  cow-hide 

Pride, 

lis  dagger  and  his  sling ; 
he  pertinent*st  peer 
It  were  there, 
lae.  with  such  a  king. 

thilosopher 
ose  for  his  lover, 
>lIow*d  him  day  and  night : 
true  story, 
1  allegory, 
be  both  ways  right. 

J  and  his  son, 
into  one, 

neant  for  a  single  baron  ; 
i  they  came  to  sit, 
8  not  wit 
1  in  them  both  to  serve  for  one. 


mllad  leferi  to  the  parliament,  as  it  was 
hicb  deliberated    about   making  Oliver 
him  to  accept  the  title;  whidi 


Wherefore  twas  thought  good 
To  add  Hone]rwood ; 

But  when  they  came  to  trial. 
Each  one  prov'd  a  fool. 
Yet  three  knaves  in  the  whole, 

And  that  made  up  a  pair-royaL 


A  BALLAD  IN  TWO  PARTS, 

CONJECTUIIED 

TO  BE  ON  OUVER  CROMWELL. 
PART  L 

DaAw  near,  good  people  all,  draw  near. 
And  hearken  to  my  ditty ; 

A  stranger  thing 

Than  this  I  sing 
Came  never  to  this  city. 

Had  you  but  seen  this  monster. 
You  '^wild.  not  give  a  farthing 

For  the  lions  in  the  grate. 

Nor  the  mountain-cat, 
Nor  the  bears  in  Paris-garden. 

You  would  defy  the  pageants 
Are  borne  before  the  mayor ; 
The  strangest  shape 
You  e'er  did  gape 
Upon  at  BartUmy  fair ! 

His  face  is  round  and  decent. 
As  is  your  dish  or  platter. 

On  which  there  grows 

A  thing  like  a  nose, 
But,  indeed,  it  is  no  such  matter. 

On  both  sides  of  th*  aforesaid 
Are  eyes,  but  they  're  not  matches. 
On  which  there  are 
To  be  seen  two  fair 
And  lai^  well-grown  mustaches. 

Now  this  with  admiration 
Does  all  beholders  strike. 
That  a  beard  should  grow 
Upon  a  thing's  brow. 
Did  ye  ever  see  the  like  ? 

He  has  no  scull,  *tis  well  known 
To  thousands  of  beholders ; 

Nothing  but  a  skin 

Does  keep  his  brains  in 
From  running  about  his  shoulden. 

On  both  sides  of  his  noddle 

Are  straps  o'  th'  very  same  leather ; 

Ears  are  imply 'd, 

But  they  're  mere  hide. 
Or  morsels  of  tripe,  choose  ye  whether. 

Between  these  two  extendeth 
A  slit  from  ear  to  ear. 

That  every  hour 

Gapes  to  devour      ' 
The  sowce  that  grows  so  near. 


he,  out  of  fear  of  some  republican  zealots  in  his 
party,  refused  to  accept,  and  contented  bvocmtVi 
with  the  power,  undei  t]kM  i»mi&  ^  VT«luac3uQK% 
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Beneatli,  a  tnft  of  bristles, 
As  rough  as  a  frize  jerkin ; 
If  it  bad  been  a  beard, 
Twould  have  servM  a  herd 
Of  goats,  that  are  of  his  near  kin. 

Within,  a  set  of  grinders 

Most  sharp  and  k^n,  corroding 

Your  iron  and  brass 

As  easy  as 
That  you  would  do  a  pudding. 

But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is. 
Upon  his  rump  there  groweth 

A  great  long  tail, 

That  uscth  to  trail 
Upon  the  ground  as  he  goeth. 


PART  IL 

This  monster  was  begotten 
Upon  one  of  the  witches, 
B'  an  imp  that  came  to  her. 
Like  a  man,  to  woo  her, 
\^th  black  doublet  and  breeches. 

When  he  was  whclpM,  for  certain, 
In  divers  several  countries 

The  hogs  and  swine 

Did  gnmt  and  whine. 
And  the  ravens  croak*d  upon  trees. 

The  winds  did  blow,  the  thunder 
And  lightning  loud  did  rumble ; 
The  dogs  did  howl, 
The  hollow  tree  in  th'  owl^ 
'TIS  a  good  horse  that  ne'er  stumbled. 

As  soon  as  he  was  brought  forth, 
At  the  midwife*s  throat  he  flew,  . 

And  threw  the  pap 

Down  in  her  lap ; 
They  say  *tis  very  true. 

'  And  up  the  walls  he  clambered, 
With  nails  most  sharp  and  keen. 

The  prints  whereof, 

r  th'  boards  and  roof, 
Are  yet  for  to  be  seen. 

And  out  o'  th'  top  o*  th*  chimney 
He  vanisliM,  seen  of  none ; 
For  they  did  wink, 
-     Yet  by  the  stink 
Knew  which  way  he  was  gone. 

The  country  round  about  there 
Became  like  to  a  wildem- 

-ness ;  for  the  sight 

Of  him  did  fright 
Away  men,  women,  and  children. 

long  did  he  there  continue. 

And  all  those  parts  much  harmed, 
Till  a  wise- woman,  which 
Some  call  a  white  witch, 
Him  into  a  hogsty  charmed. 

lliere,  when  she  had  him  shut  fast. 
With  brimstone  and  with  nitre, 
She  singM  the  claws 
Of  his  left  paws. 
With  tip  ofbu  M,  and  his  right  ear. 
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And  with  her  charms  and  ointmenU 
She  made  him  tame  as  a  spaniel ; 
For  she  us*d  to  ride 
On  his  back  astride, 
Nor  did  he  do  her  any ^11. 

But,  to  the  admiration 
Of  all  both  far  and  near, 

He  hath  been  shown 

In  every  town. 
And  eke  in  every  shire. 

And  now,  at  length,  he  's  brought 
Unto  feir  London  city. 

Where  in  Fleet^street 

All  those  may  see  *t 
That  will  not  believe  my  ditty. 

God  save  the  king  and  parliament. 
And  eke  the  prince's  liighness. 

And  quickly  send 

Hie  wars  an  end. 
As  here  my  song  has — Finis. 
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All  men's  intrigues  and  projects  tend. 
By  several  courses,  to  one  end ; 
To  compass,  by  the  properest  shows. 
Whatever  their  designs  propose  j 
And  that  which  owns  the  fairest  pretext 
Is  often  found  the  indirect'st. 
Hence  'tis  that  hjrpocrites  still  paint 
Much  fairer  than  the  real  saint. 
And  knaves  appear  more  just  and  true 
Than  honest  men,  that  make  less  shew : 
'The  dullest  idiots  in  disguise 
Appear  more  knowing  than  the  wise  j 
Illiterate  dunces,  undiscem'd, 
Pass  on  the  rabble  for  the  Icam'd  ; 
And  cowards,  that  can  damn  and  rant, 
Pass  muster  for  the  valiant: 
For  he,  that  has  but  impudence. 
To  all  things  has  a  just  pretence. 
And,  put  among  his  wants  but  shame, 
To  all  the  world  may  lay  his  claim. 


How  various  and  innumerable 
Are  those  who  live  upon  the  rabble  ! 
Tis  thoy  maintain  the  church  and  state, 
Employ  the  priest  and  magistrate ; 
Bear  all  the  charge  of  government. 
And  ]>ay  the  public  fines  dnd  rent ; 
Defray  all  taxes  and  excises. 
And  inii)Ohitiuns  of  all  prices ; 
Bear  all  th*  expense  of  peace  and  war, 
And  pay  the  pulpit  and  the  bar ; 
Maintain  all  churches  and  religions. 
And  give  their  pastors  exhibitions ; 
And  those  who  have  the  greatest  flocks 
Are  primitive  and  orthodox ; 
Support  all  schismatics  and  sects. 
And  pay  them  for  tormenting  texts ; 
Take  all  their  doctrines  oflT  their  hands^ 
And  pay  them  in  good  rents  and  lai^; 
Discharge  all  costly  offices. 
The  doctor's  and  the  lawyer's  fees, 
The  hangpfian's  wages,  anid  the  soorei 
Of  cate^lar  bawds  aad  whotea; 
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all  damagte  and  costs 
and  squires  of  the  Post ; 
nen,  cutpurses,  and  padders, 
or  all  their  ropes  and  ladders ; 
BTgers,  and  all  sorts 
s,  churches,  and  of  (X>urt8; 
if  money  paid  or  spent, 
fie  charges  incident, 
Mr  thrown  away,  or  given 
se  this  world,  Hell,  or  Heaven. 

once  the  world  resolve  t*  abolish 

ridiculous  and  foolish, 

ave  nothing  left  to  do, 

a  jest  or  earned  to, 

s  of  importance,  play, 

0  pass  its  time  away. 

Id  would  be  more  just,  if  truth  and  lies, 
and  wrong,  did  bear  an  equal  price ; 
impostors  are  so  highly  rais'd, 
and  justice  equally  debasM, 
lave  tempers,  for  such  paltry  gains, 
emselves  with  drudgery  and  pains. 

ish  world  without  distinction  looks 
t  passes  on  th'  account  of  books ; 
there  are  two  scholars  that  within 
s  only  hardly  are  a-kin, 
will  pass  for  men  of  equal  knowledge, 
they  Vc  loiter'd  in  a  college. 

are  like  a  kind  of  flies,  that  breed 
trees,  and,  when  they  *re  grown  up,  feed 
•aw  fruit  of  the  nobler  kind, 
eir  nibbling  on  the  outward  rind, 
x)res,  and  make  way  for  the  Sun 
sooner  than  he  would  have  done. 

inatics  preach,  so  a]!  men  write, 
strength  of  gifts,  and  inward  light, 
art ;  as  horses  thorough  pac'd 
r  taught,  and  therefore  go  more  fast. 

istakes  the  strict  and  regular 
to  be  the  desperat'st  ways  to  err, 
to  be  avoided  ;  as  a  wound 
te  the  harder  cur*d  that  *8  round ; 
and  mistake,  the  less  they  appear, 
are  friund  to  be  the  dangerouser; 
minds  those  clocks  Uiat  use  to  go 
r  too  over-fast  or  slow. 

st  characters  of  ignorance 

,  and  pride,  and  arrogance; 

en  use  to  bear  their  noses  higher 

:  that  have  their  eyes  and  sight  entire. 

aph3rsic  's  but  a  pupi)et  motion, 
with  screws,  the  notion  of  a  notion ; 
>f  a  copy,  and  lame  draught, 
y  taken  from  a  thought ; 
lerfeits  all  pantomimic  tricks, 
the  eyes  like  an  old  crucifix ; 
tf  rchanges  whatsocVr  it  calls 
name,  and  makes  it  true  or  false ; 
ti  to  {ialsehood,  falsehood  into  truth, 
>f  the  Babylonian*s  tooth. 

the  ait  ofBchoob  to  understand, 
tbiagt  hardf  imttead  ofbehig  explam*ds 


And  therefore  those  aine  commonly  the  leamed*9i 
That  only  studybetween  jest  and  earnest : 
For,  when  the  end  of  learning  's  to  pursue 
And  trace  the  subtle  steps  of  false  aind  true. 
They  ne*er  consider  how  they  *re  to  apply. 
But  only  listen  to  the  noise  and  cry. 
And  arc  so  much  delighted  with  the  chise. 
They  never  mind  the  taking  of  their  preys. 

More  proseljrtes  and  converts  use  t'  accrue 
To  false  persuasbns  than  the  right  and  true ; 
For  errour  and  mistake  arc  infinite, 
But  truth  has  but  one  way  to  be  i*  th'  right ; 
As  number*  may  t'  infinity  be  grown. 
But  never  be  reduced  to  less  than  one. 

All  wit  and  fancy,  like  a  diamond. 
The  more  exact  and  curious  *tis  ground. 
Is  forcM  for  every  carat  to  abate 
As  much  in  value  as  it  wants  in  weight 

The  great  St.  I>^is,  king  of  France, 
Fighting  against  Mahometans, 
In  Eg\'pt,  in  the  holy  war, 
Was  routed  and  made  prisoner : 
The  sultan  then,  into  whose  hands 
He  and  hi«i  army  fell,  demands 
A  thousand  weight  of  gold,  to  free 
And  sot  them  all  at  liberty. 
The  king  pays  down  one  half  o'  th*  nail. 
And  for  the  other  offers  bail. 
The  pyx,  and  in  't  the  encharist. 
The  body  of  our  Saviour  Christ 
The  Turk  considered,  and  allow'd 
The  king's  security  for  good : 
Such  credit  had  the  Christian  zeal, 
In  those  days,  with  an  infidel. 
That  will  not  pass  for  two-pence  now, 
Am(mg  themselves,  'tis  grown  so  low. 

Those  that  go  up  hill  use  to  bow 
Their  bodies  forward,  and  stoop  low, 
To  poise  themselves,  and  sometimes  creep, 
When  th*  way  is  difficult  and  steep  :• 
So  those  at  court,  that  do  address 
By  low  ignoble  offices, 
Can  stoop  to  any  thing  that  *s  base, 
To  wriggle  into  trust  and  grace  5 
Are  like  to  rise  to  greatness  sooner 
Than  those  that  go  by  worth  and  honour. 

All  acts  o**  grace,  and  pardon,  and  obliviotv 
Are  meant  of  services  that  are  forgiven. 
And  not  of  crimes  delinquents  have  committed. 
And  rather  been  rowarded  than  acquitted. 

Lions  are  kinsrs  of  beasts,  and  yet  their  power 
Is  not  to  rule  and  govern,  but  devour : 
Such  savage  kings  all  tyrants  are,  and  they 
No  better  than  mere  beasts  that  do  obey. 

NoTHixc  '8  more  dull  and  negligent 
Than  an  old  lazy  governmen*, 
That  knows  no  interest  of  sta^e, 
But  such  as  ser\*es  a  present  strait. 
And,  to  patch  up,  or  shift,  will  close, 
Or  break  alike,  with  friends  or  foes ; 
Tliat  runs  behind  hani^  and  Via&  s^pieioft. 
Its  credit  to  the  last  extent ;  « 

And,  the  first  time.  H\s  at  a  \n><ia> 
Has  not  one  lxvi*\  fricm\  lUX  oue  civm. 
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Thb  Deril  was  the  fint  o'  th'  name 
From  whom  the  race  of  rebels  came. 
Who  was  the  first  bold  imdertakcr 
Of  bearing  arms  against  his  Maker, 
And,  though  miscanying  in  th*  event. 
Was  never  yet  known  to  repent. 
Though  tumbled  from  the  top  of  bliss 
I>own  to  the  bottomless  abyss ; 
A  property  which,  from  their  prince. 
The  family  owns  ever  since. 
And  therefore  ne>r  repent  the  evil 
They  do  or  suffer,  like  the  DeviL 


The  worst  of  rebels  never  arm 
To  do  their  king  or  country  harm ; 
But  draw  their  swords  to  do  them  good. 
As  doctors  cure  by  letting  blood. 

No  seared  conscience  is  so  fell 
As  that  which  has  been  burnt  with  zeal ; 
For  Christian  charity  's  as  well 
A  great  impediment  to  zeal. 
As  zeal  a  pestilent  disease 
To  Christian  charity  and  peace. 

As  thistles  wear  the  softest  down. 
To  hide  their  prickles  till  they  *re  grown. 
And  then  declare  themselves,  and  tear 
Whatever  ventures  to  come  near ; 
So  a  smooth  knave  does  greater  feats 
Than  one  that  idly  rails  and  threats. 
And  all  the  mischief  that  he  meant 
Does,  like  a  rattlesnake,  prevent. 

Man  is  supreme  lord  and  master 
Of  his  own  ruin  aud  disaster ; 
Controls  his  fate,  but  nothing  less 
In  ordering  his  own  happiness ; 
For  all  his  care  and  providence 
Is  too,  too  feeble  a  defence, 
To  render  it  secure  and  certain 
Against  the  injuries  of  Fortune ; 
And  oft,  in  spite  of  all  his  wit. 
Is  lost  with  one  unlucky  hit. 
And  ruin'd  with  a  circumstance. 
And  mere  punctilio,  of  clianoe. 

Dame  Fortune,  some  men*s  tutelar, 
Takes  charge  of  them,  without  their  care  ; 
Does  ail  their  drudgery  and  work. 
Like  fairies,  for  them  in  the  dark ; 
Conducts  them  blindfold,  and  advance^ 
The  naturals  by  blinder  chances ; 
While  others  by  desert  or  wit 
Could  never  make  the  matter  hit. 
But  still,  the  better  they  dt^erve. 
Are  but  the  abler  thought  to  starve. 

Great  wits  have  only  been  preferred. 
In  princes*  trains  to  be  interrM, 
And,  when  they  cost  them  nothing,  plac'd 
Among  th(;ir  followers  not  the  last ; 
But  while  they  livM  were  far  enough 
From  all  admittances  kept  oflu 

As  gold,  that 's  proof  against  th'  assay, 
Upon  the  touchstone  wears  away. 
And,  having  stood  the  greater  test. 
Is  overmastered  by  the  least ; 
So  some  men,  having  stood  the  hate 
Aad  spiteful  cruelty  of  Fate, 
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Transported  with  a  false  carats 
Of  unacquainted  happ'ness. 
Lost  to  humanity  and  sense, 
Have  falPn  as  low  as  insolence. 

Innocence  is  a  defence 
For  nothing  else  but  patience ; 
n'will  not  bear  out  the  blows  of  Fate, 
Nor  fence  against  the  tricks  of  State ; 
Nor  from  th'  oppression  of  the  laws 
Protect  the  plainest  and  justest  cause ; 
Nor  keep  unspotted  a  good  name 
Against  the  obloquies  of  Fame ; 
Feeble  as  Patience,  and  as  soon. 
By  being  blown  upon,  undone. 
As  beasts  are  lumted  for  their  furs. 
Men  for  their  virtues  fare  Uie  worse. 

Who  doth  not  know  with  what  fierce  rage 
Opinions,  true  or  false,  engage ; 
And,  'cause  they  govern  aJl  mankind, 
like  the  blind's  l^ing  of  the  blind. 
All  claim  an  equal  interest. 
And  free  dominion  o'er  the  rest  ? 
And,  as  one  shield,  that  fell  from  Heaven, 
Was  counterfeited  by  eleven, 
T\\e  better  to  secure  the  fate 
And  lasting  cm]iire  of  a  state, 
'Vhii  false  are  numerous,  and  the  true, 
Tliat  only  have  the  right,  but  few. 
Hence  fools,  that  understand  them  least. 
Are  still  the  fiercest  in  contest ; 
I'nsight,  unseen,  espouse  a  side 
At  random,  like  a  prince's  bride. 
To  damn  their  souls,  and  swear  and  lie  for. 
And  at  a  venture  live  and  die  for. 

Opinion  governs  all  mankind. 
Like  the  blind^s  leading  of  the  blind ; 
For  he  that  has  no  eves  in  's  head, 
Must  be  by  a  dog  glad  to  be  led ; 
And  no  beasts  have  so  little  in  them 
As  that  inhuman  brute.  Opinion ; 
*Tis  an  infectious  pestilence. 
The  tokens  upon  wit  and  sense. 
That  «nth  a  venomous  contagion 
Invader  the  sick  imagination ; 
And,  when  it  seizes  any  part. 
It  strikes  the  poison  to  the  heart. 
This  men  of  one  aoothcr  catch 
By  contact,  as  the  humours  match ; 
And  nothing  's  so  perverse  in  nature 
As  a  ])rofound  oiMuiator. 

AvTHORm*  intoxicates. 
And  makes  mere  sots  of  magistrates; 
llie  fumes  of  it  invade  the  brain, 
And  make  men  giddy,  proud,  and  vain ; 
By  this  the  fool  commands  the  wise. 
The  noble  with  the  base  complies, 
The  sot  assumes  the  rule  of  wit, 
And  cowards  make  the  base  submit. 

A  GODi.Y  man,  that  has  serv*d  out  hb  time 
In  holiness,  may  set  up  any  crime; 
As  scholars,  when  they  *ve  taken  their  degreOi 
May  set  up  any  faculty  they  please. 


\ 


V^  w(  ^cra\^  x«K  v^^l^  be  ouide. 
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get  money  by  devotion, 
s  making  of  a  motion  ? 
i  to  pray  upon  conditions, 
5  suitors  in  petitions  ? 
congregation  pray, 
lan  chancery,  for  pay  ? 

her's  doctrine,  and  his  proof, 
province,  and  enough ; 
more  concem'd  in  use, 
emakers  to  wear  all  shoes. 

>erest  saints  are  more  stiff-necked 
hottest-headed  of  the  wicked. 

iisY  will  serve  as  well 

rate  a  church,  as  zeal ; 

ution  and  promotion 

ly  adx'ance  devotion: 

white  stones  will  serve,  they  say, 

s  eggs,  to  make  hens  lay. 

latest  saints  and  sinners  have  been  made 
^'tes  of  one  another*s  trade. 

ise  and  cautious  consciences 
:o  take  what  course  they  please ; 
lary  indulgence  to  dispose, 
re,  of  the  strictest  vows, 
enge  Heaven,  they  made  them  to, 
and  witness  what  they  do ; 
Q  they  prove  averse  and  loth, 
mveniencc  take  an  oath, 
can  dispense,  but  make  it 
sin  to  keep  than  take  it ; 
and  loose  all  sorts  of  sin, 
keeps  the  keys  within ; 
iperior  lo  control, 
itself  sets  o'er  the  soul ; 
n  it  is  enjoinM  t'  obey, 
ifin'd,  and  keeps  the  key ; 
invisible,  and  where, 
I,  and  how,  it  will  appear: 
itself  into  disguises 
ts,  for  all  sorts  of  vices ; 
ubstantiate,  metamorphose, 
in  whole  herds  of  beasts,  like  Orpheus; 
kIs,  and  tenements,  and  lands, 
follow  its  commands, 
J  on  a  new  freehold, 
iT-hill  remov'd  of  old ; 
untains  move  with  greater  force 
1,  to  new  proprietors; 
res,  to  s^ure  th*  enjoyments 
charges  and  employments: 
ind  faithful,  good  and  just, 
reparatives  to  trust; 
and  ornament  of  things, 
beir  movements,  wheels,  and  springs. 

e,  at  first,  like  generous  wine, 

and  frets  until  'tis  fine; 
1  *tis  settled  on  the  lee, 

th'  impurer  matter  free, 
the  richer  still  the  older, 
.*s  the  pleasanter  the  colder. 

tiong  of  the  Earth,  or  Sun, 
I  knows  which)  that  turn,  or  run, 
peribrm*d  by  fits  and  starts, 
9  those  of  laven'  hearts, 


Which,  though  they  keep  no  efen  pace, 
A^ove  tr^e  and  constant  to  one  place. 


Love  is  too  great  a  happii 
For  wretched  mortals  to  possess ; 
For,  could  it  hold  inviolate 
Asrainst  those  cruelties  of  Fate, 
Which  all  felicities  below 
By  rigid  laws  are  subject  to, 
It  would  become  a  bliss  too  high 
For  perishing  mortality, 
Translate  to  Earth  the  joyt  above ; 
For  nothing  goes  to  Heaven  but  love. 

All  wild  but  generous  creatures  live,  of  coaae^ 
As  if  they  had  agreed  for  better  or  worse : 
The  lion  's  constant  to  his  only  miss. 
And  never  leaves  his  faithful  lioness ; 
And  she  as  chaste  and  true  to  him  again. 
As  virtuous  ladies  use  to  be  to  men. 
The  docile  and  ing^enuoos  elephant 
T*  his  own  and  only  female  is  gallant ; 
And  she  as  true  and  constant  to  his  bed, 
That  first  enjoy*d  her  single  maidenhead ; 
But  paltry  rams,  and  bulls,  and  goats,  and  boaiiy 
Are  never  satisfy'd  with  new  amours ; 
As  all  poltroons  with  us  delight  to  range, 
And,  though  but  for  the  worst  of  all,  to  chang<Qi 

The  souls  of  women  are  so  small. 
That  some  believe  they  *ve  none  at  all ; 
Or  if  they  have,  like  cripples,  still 
They  've  L«it  one  faculty,  the  will ; 
The  other  two  are  quite  laid  by 
To  make  up  one  great  tjrranny ; 
And,  though  their  passions  have  most  power. 
They  are,  like  Turks,  but  slaves  the  more 
To  th'  absolute  will,  that  with  a  breath 
Has  sovereign  power  of  life  and  death, 
And,  as  its  little  interests  move. 
Can  turn  them  all  to  hate  or  love; 
For  nothing,  in  a  moment,  turn 
To  frantic  love,  disdain,  and  scorn; 
And  make  that  love  degenerate 
T*  as  great  extremity  of  hate. 
And  hate  again,  and  scorn,  and  piques. 
To  flames,  and  raptures,  and  love-tricks. 

All  sorts  of  votaries,  that  profess 
To  bind  themselves  apprentices 
lb  Heaven,  abjure,  with  solemn  vows, 
Not  Cut  and  Long-tail,  but  a  spouse. 
As  th'  worst  of  all  impediments 
To  hinder  their  devout  intents. 

Most  virgms  marry,  just  as  nuns 
The  same  thing  the  same  way  renounce; 
Before  they  've  wit  to  understand 
The  bold  attempt  they  take  in  hand ; 
Or,  having  staid  and  lost  their  tides. 
Are  out  of  season  grown  for  brides. 

The  credit  of  the  marriage-bed 
Has  been  so  loosely  husbanded, 
Men  only  deal  for  ready  money. 
And  women,  separate  alimony ; 
And  ladie»-eTTant,  for  debauching. 
Have  better  terms,  and  e(\ua\  c^v\\a<^\ 
And,  for  their  joumeywocVL  axi^  ^vm, 
(  The  charwomen  cleat  greaVM  ^tt\tw. 
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As  wine,  that  with  its  own  weight  runs,  is  best, 
And  counted  much  more  nc^le  than  the  prest; 
So  is  that  poetry  whoee  generous  strains 
Flow  without  servile  study,  art,  or  pains. 

Some  call  it  fury,  some  a  Muse, 
Tliat,  as  |>osscssintc  Devils  use, 
Haunts  and  forsakes  a  man  by  fits. 
And  when  he  's  in,  he  's  out  of  *s'wits. 

Ai.L  writers,  though  of  different  fancies, 
Do  make  all  people  in  romances. 
That  are  distress'd  and  discontent. 
Make  songs,  and  sing  t'  an  instnmient, 
And  poets  by  their  sufferings  grow ; 
As  if  there  were  no  mwe  to  do, 
To  make  a  poet  excellent. 
But  only  want  and  discontent. 

It  is  not  poetry  that  makes  men  poor ; 
For  few  do  write  that  were  not  so  before ; 
And  those  that  have  «Tit  best,   had  they  been 

rich. 
Had  ne'er  been  clapp'd  with  a  poetic  itch ; 
Had  lov'd  their  ease  too  well  to  take  the  pains 
To  unilergo  tliat  drudgery  of  brains  ; 
But,  being  for  all  other  trades  unfit. 
Only  to  avoid  being  idle,  set  up  wit. 

TiiEv  that  do  write  in  others'  praises, 
And  freely  give  their  friends  their  voices, 
Are  not  ronfiu'd  to  what  is  true ; 
Tliat 's  not  to  give,  but  pay  a  due : 
For  praise,  that 's  due,  does  give  no  more 
To  worth,  than  what  it  had  before ; 
Bat  to  commend,  without  desert. 
Requires  a  mastery  of  art, 
That  sets  a  gloss  on  what  *s  amiss. 
And  writes  what  should  be,  not  what  is. 

In  foreign  universities. 
When  a  king  's  bom,  or  weds,  or  dies, 
Straight  other  studies  are  laid  by, 
And  all  apply  to  poetry  : 
Some  write  in  Hebrew,  some  in  Greek, 
And  some,  more  wise,  in  Arabic, 
T*  avoid  the  critic,  and  th'  expense 
Of  dilTiculter  wit  and  sense; 
And  seem  more  learned ish  than  those 
Tliat  at  a  greater  charge  compose. 
The  doctors  lead,  the  students  follow ; 
isyme  call  him  Mars,  and  some  Apollo, 
Some  Jiipiter,  and  give  him  th*  odds. 
On  even  terms,  of  all  the  gods ; 
Then  C(psar  he  s  nicknamed,  as  duly  as 
He  that  in  Rome  was  christened  Julius, 
And  was  addressed  too  by  a  crow, 
As  pertinently,  long  ago ; 
And,  as  wit  gf.)es  by  colleges, 
As  well  as  standing  and  degrees, 
He  still  writes  better  than  the  rest. 
That 's  of  the  house  that 's  counted  best. 

Far  greater  numbers  have  l>een  lost  by  hopes 
Than  all  the  magazines  of  daggers,  ropes, 
And  other  ammunitions  of  despair, 
Were  ever  able  to  dispatch  by  fear. 

There's  nothing  our  felicities  endears 


And  in  the  miserablest  of  distresi 
Improves  attempts  as  desperate  with  success) 
Success,  that  owns  and  justifies  all  quarrels. 
And  vindicates  deserts  tiif  hemp  with  laurels ; 
Or,  but  miscarr>'ing  in  the  bold  attempt. 
Turns  wreaths  of  laurel  back  again  to  hemp. 

The  people  have  as  much  a  negative  voice 
To  hinder  making  war  without  their  choice, 
As  kings  of  making  laws  in  parliament ; 
"  No  money  "  is  as  good  as  "  No 
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When  princes  idly  lead  about, 
Tliose  of  their  party  follow  suit, 
Tdl  others  trump  upon  their  play, 
And  turn  tlie  cards  another  way. 

What  makes  all  sulijects  discontent 
Against  a  prince's  government. 
And  princes  take  as  great  offence 
At  subjects'  disobedience, 
'lliat  neither  th*  other  can  abide. 
But  too  much  reason  on  each  side  ? 

AuTiioRnv  is  a  disease  and  cure, 
Wliich  men  can  neither  want  nor  well  endare. 

Dame  Justice  puts  her  sword  into  the  scales, 
With  whifth  she^s  said  to  weigh  out  true  and  bkfy 
With  no  design  but,  like  the  antiqite  Gatd, 
To  get  moie  money  from  the  capitaL 

All  that  which  Law  and  Equity  miscalls 
By  th'  empty  idle  names  of  True  and  False, 
Is  notliing  else  but  maggots  blown  between 
False  witnesses  and  folser  jurymen. 
No  court  allows  those  partial  interlopen 
Of  Law  and  Equity,  two  single  paujiers, 
T*  en<:ounter  hand  to  hand  at  bars,  and  trouncs 
Each  other  gratis  in  a  suit  at  once: 
For  one  at  one  time,  and  upon  free  cost,  is 
Fjiough  to  play  the  knave  and  fool  with  Justicei 
And,  when  the  one  side  bringeth  custom  in, 
And  th'  other  lays  out  half  the  reckoning, 
The  Devil  himself  will  rather  choose  to  play 
At  paltry  small-game  than  sit  out,  they  say; 
But  when  at  all  there's  nothing  to  be  got. 
The  old  wife.  Law  and  Justice,  will  not  troC 

The  law,  that  makes  more  knaves  than  e^  't 
hung. 
Little  considers  right  or  wrong ; 
But,  like  authority,  's  soon  sati^'d 
When  'tis  to  judge  on  its  own  side. 

The  law  can  take  a  purse  in  open  court. 
Whilst  it  condemns  a  Ic^s  delinquent  for  't. 

Who  can  deser\'e,  for  breaking  of  the  laws, 
A  greater  penance  than  an  honest  cause  ? 

All  those  that  do  but  rob  and  steal  enoa^ 
Are  punishment  and  court -of-justice  proof, 
And  need  not  fear,  nor  be  concem'd  a  straw. 
In  all  the  idle  bugbears  of  the  law. 
But  coniidently  rob  the  gallows  too. 
As  well  as  other  sufferers,  of  their  due. 


Like  that  which  falls  amoug  our  doubts  and  fem,   VToXesiNe  \}a!&  leoiiA  %l\vc^  the  more  daBointed, 
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Oi.n  laws  have  not  been  sofTer'd  to  be  pointed. 


MISCELLANEOUS  THOUGHTS. 
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tiih  Uwyen,  with  the  greater  ease, 
and  winid  them  any  way  they  please, 
ite  law  '8  their  scripture,  and  reports 
ent  reverend  fathers  of  their  courts;  ^ 
their  general  councils ;  and  decisions  *. 
s  on  the  bench  their  sole  traditions, 
h,  like  catholics,  they  've  greater  awe, 
"bitrary  and  unwritten  law, 
re  perpetually  to  make  the  standard 
between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord; 
s  two  cases  at  a  trial  meet, 
e  indentures,  jump  exactly  fit, 
:he  points,  like  chequer-tallies,  suit, 
t  directs  the  obstiuat jet  dispute ; 
no  decorum  us'd  of  time,  nor  place, 
it}%  nor  pecson,  in  the  case. 

of  quick  and  actire  wit 
gery  is  more  unfit, 
d  to  those  of  duller  parts, 
ming-nags  to  draw  in  carts. 

luch  or  too  little  wit 
render  th*  owners  fit 
ing,  but  to  be  undone 
sier  than  if  they  'ad  none. 

•se  that  are  stark  blind  can  trace 
est  way^  from  place  to  place, 
the  right  way  easier  out, 
ise  that  hoodwinked  try  to  do  't ; 
of  state  are  manag'd  best 
that  are  suspected  least, 
itett^nesse  fajrought  about 
tes  mdst  unliLc  to  do  't 

te  politics  of  the  great 

the  cunning  of  a  cheat, 

i  hl<;  falife  dice  freely  run, 

ts  them  to  themselves  alone, 

T  lets  a  trae  one  stir 

some  fingering  trick  or  slur ; 

m  the  gamesters  doubt  his  play, 

his  false  dice  safe  away, 

es  the  true  ones  in  the  lurch, 

e  the  torture  of  the  search. 

else  does  history  use  to  tell  us, 

i  of  subjects  being  rebellious; 

t  perfidiousness  of  lords, 

1  breach  of  princes'  words ; 

sh  pride  and  insolence 

men,  and  their  want  of  sense ; 

iachery,  that  undoes,  of  custom, 

n  selves  first,  next  those  who  trusttJbe^  ? 

IB  a  feeble  limb  's  carest, 

e  indulged  than  all  the  revt, 

ind  tender  coDscieuces 

xmrM  to  do  what  they  please ; 

at  which  goes  for  weak  and  feeble 

the  most  incorrigible, 

>  all  the  fiends  in  Hell 

une,  murder,  blood,  and  zeal. 

th'  approach  of  winter,  all 

es  of  great  trees  use  to  fall, 

e  them  naked  to  engage 

ims  and  tempekt  whoi  they  race: 
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While  humbler  plants  are  found  to  wear 
Their  fresh  green  liveries  all  the  year : 
So,  when  the  glorious  season  *8  gone 
With  great  men,  and  hard  times  come  on, 
TIic  great'st  calamities  oppress 
The  greatest  still,  and  spare  the  less. 

As  when  a  gree<ly  ra%'en  sees 
A  slieep  entangled  by  .the  fleece, 
Witli  havty  cruel ly  he  flics  ' 

T  attack  him,  and  pick  out  his^ycs; 
So  do  tliosc  vultures  use,  that  keep 
Poor  prisoners  fast  like;  silly  sheep. 
As  g^rccdily  to  prey  on  all 
That  in  their  ravenous  clutches  fall : 
For  thorns  and  brambles,  that  came  in 
To  wait  upon  the  curse  for  sin. 
And  were  no  part  o'  th*  first  creation, 
But,  for  revenge,  a  new  plantation, 
Are  yet  the  fitt'st  materials 
V  enclose  tlie  Earth  witE  living  walls. 
So  jailors,  that  are  most  accunt, 
Are  found  most  fit  in  being  woc^U 

Thbrb  needs  no  other  charm,  nor  conjurer. 
To  raise  infernal  spirits  up,  but  fear; 
That  makes  men  pull  their  horns  in  like  a  snail, 
lliat  's  both  a  prisoner  to  itself,  and  jail ; 
Draws  more  fantastic  shapes,  than  in  the  grains 
Of  knotted  wood,  in  some  men's  crazy  brains. 
When  all  the  cocks  they  think  they  see,  and  bulls. 
Are  only  in  the  insides  of  their  sculls. 

The  Roman  mufti,  with  iiis  triple  crown. 
Does  both  the  ^rth,  and  Hell,  aiiid  Heaven,  owp. 
Beside  th'  imaginary  territory. 
He  lays  a  title  to  in  Purgatory  ; 
Declares  himself  on  absolute  free  prince 
In  his  dominions,  only^ver  sins; 
But  as  for  Heaven,  sint^  it  Ijes  so  £ar 
Above  him,  is  but  only  titular. 
And,  like  his  cross-keys  badge  upon  a  tavern. 
Has  nothing  there  to  tempt,  command,  or  govern : 
Yet,  when  he  comes  to  take  account,  and  share 
The  profit  of  his  prostituted  ware. 
He  finds  his  gains  increase,  by  sin  and  womei^ 
Above  his  richest  titular  domiiuon. 

A  JUBILSE  is  but  a  spiritual  fair, 
T*  expose  to  sale  all  sorts  of  impious  ware, 
In  which  his  holiness  buys  nothing  in. 
To  stock  his  magazines,  but  deadly  sin. 
And  deals  in  extraordinary  crimes. 
That  are  not  vendible  at  other  times; 
For  dealing  both  for  Judas  and  th'  high-priest, 
He  makes  a  plentifuller  trade  of  Christ. 

That  spiritual  pattei]n  of  the  church,  the  ark. 
In  which  the  ancient  world  did  once  embark. 
Had  ne'er  a  helm  in  't  to  direct  its  way. 
Although  bound  through  an  universal  sea; 
When  all  the  modem  church  of  Rome's  concern 
Is  nothing  else  but  in  the  helm  and  stem. 

In  the  church  of  Rome  to  go  to  shrift, 
Is  but  to  put  the  soul  on  a  clean  shift. 

Ah  ass  will  with  his  long  ears  fray 
The  flies,  that  tickle  him,  away ;    " 
Q 
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fiat  man  delighti  to  have  his  ean 
Blown  maggots  in  by  flatterers. 


BimjSR'S  POEMS. 

Thandrawaout;  to  Hit  in  books  tiie  clutf 
Of  all  perfectiont  to  be  plain  and  brie£ 


All  wit  does  but  divert  men  from  the  road 
tn  which  things  vulgarly  are  understood, 
And  force  Mistake  and  Ignorance  to  own 
A  better  sense  than  commonly  is  known. 

In  little  trades,  more  cheats  and  lying 
Are  usM  in  selling  than  in  ba3ring ; 
I    But  in  the  great,  unjuster  dealing 
Is  us'd  in  buying  than  in  selling. 

All  smattercrs  are  more  brisk  and  pert 
Than  those  that  understand  an  art ; 
As  little  sparkles  shine  more  bright 
Than  glowing  coals,  that  give  them  light. 

Law  does  not  put  the  least  restraint 
Upon  our  freedom,  but  maintain  't ; 
Or,  if  it  does,  *tis  for  our  good, 
To  give  us  freer  latitude : 
For  wholesome  laws  preserve  us  free, 
By  stinting  of  our  liberty. 

The  world  has  long  endeavour'd  to  reduced 
Hiose  things  to  practice  that  are  of  no  use; 
And  strives  to  practise  things  of  speculation. 
And  bring  the  practical  to  contemplation ; 
And  by  that  errour  renders  both  in  vain. 
By  forcing  Nature's  course  against  the  grain. 

In  all  the  world  there  is  no  vice 
licss  prone  t*  excess  than  avarice; 
It  neither  cares  for  food  nor  clothing : 
Nature  's  content  with  little,  that  with  nothing. 

In  Rome  no  temple  was  so  low 
As  that  of  Honour,  built  to  show 
How  humble  honour  ought  to  be, 
Though  there  'twas  all  authority. 

It  is  a  harder  thing  fur  men  to  rate 
Their  own  parts  at  an  equal  estimate, 
Than  cast  up  fractions,  in  th'  account  of  Heaven, 
Of  time  and  motion,  and  adjust  them  even ; 
For  modest  persons  never  had  a  true 
Particular  of  all  that  is  their  due. 

Some  people's  fortunes,  like  a  weft  or  stray, 
Are  only  gainM  by  losing  of  their  way. 

As  he  that  makes  his  mark  is  understood 
To  write  his  name,  and  \is  in  law  as  good ; 
So  he,  that  cannot  write  one  word  of  sense. 
Believes  he  has  as  legal  a  pretence 
To  scribble  what  he  does  not  understand. 
As  idiots  have  a  title  to  their  land. 

Were  Tully  now  alive,  he  'd  be  to  seek 
In  all  our  Latin  terms  of  art  and  Greek ; 
Would  never  understand  one  word  of  sense 
The  most  irrefragable  schoolman  means : 
As  if  the  schools  design'd  their  terms  of  art 
Not  to  advance  a  science,  but  divert ; 
As  Hocus  Pocus  conjures,  to  amuse 
Tlie  rabble  from  observing  what  he  docs. 

As  'tis  a  greater  mystery,  in  the  art 
^^fpaintingf  to  foreshorten  any  part 


The  man,  that  for  hit  profit 't  bou^  t^  tibty, 
Is  only  hifd,  on  liking,  to  betray  ;^ 
And,  frhen  he  *>  bid  a  Nberaller  price, 
Will  not  be  sluggish  in  the  work,  nor  nice. 

OpiNiAToas  naturally  difler 
From  other  men ;  as  wooden  legs  are  itifier 
Than  those  of  pliant  joinU,  to  yield  and  boW| 
Which  way  soe'er  they  are  designed  to  go. 

Navigation,  that  withstood 
The  mortal  fury  of  the  Fk)od, 
And  prov*d  the  only  meant  to  tave 
All  earthly  creatures  Orom  the  wave. 
Has,  for  it,  taught  the  sea  and  wind 
To  lay  a  tribute  on  mankind. 
That,  by  degrees,  has  swallow'd  more 
Than  all  it  drown'd  at  once  before. 

The  prince  of  Syracuse,  whose  destinHl  £lte 
It  was  to  keep  a  school  and  rule  a  state. 
Found,  that  his  sceptre  never  was  to  aw'd, 
As  when  it  was  translate^tan  rod ; 
And  that  his  subjects  ne'er  were  to  obedient. 
As  when  he  was  inaugurated  pedant: 
For  to  instruct  is  greater  than  to  rule. 
And  no  connnand  's  to  imperious  as  a  tcbool. 

As  he,  whose  destiny  does  prove 
To  dangle  in  the  air  above, 
£K>es  lose  his  life  for  want  of  air, 
That  only  fell  to  be  his  share ; 
So  he,  whom  Fate  at  once  design'd 
To  plenty  and  a  Wretched  mind. 
Is  but  condemn'd  t'  a  rich  distress. 
And  starves  with  niggardly  excess. 

Thf  universal  med'cine  is  a  trick. 
That  Nature  never  meant,  to  cure  the  sick, 
rn]<^  by  death,  the  singular  receipt, 
lb  i-oot  out  all  diseases  by  the  great : 
For  universals  deal  in  no  one  part 
Of  Nature,  nor  particulars  of  Art ; 
And  therefore  that  French  quack,  that  set  up  physic* 
Call'd  his  receipt  a  general  specific 
For,  though  in  mortal  poisons  every  one 
Is  mortal  universally  alone. 
Yet  Nature  never  made  an  antidote 
To  cure  them  all  as  easy  as  they  're  got; 
Much  less,  among  so  many  variations 
Of  different  maladies  and  complications, 
Make  all  the  contrarieties  in  Nature 
Submit  themselves  t'  an  equal  moderator. 

A  con-veut  's  but  a  fly,  that  turns  about. 
After  his  head  's  pull'd  off,  to  find  it  out. 


All  mankind  is  but  a  rabble, 
As  silly  and  unreasonable 
As  thoac  that,  crowding  in  the  street. 
To  sec  a  show  or  monster,  meet ; 
Of  whom  no  one  is  in  the  right. 
Yet  all  fall  out  about  the  sight ; 
And,  when  they  chance  t'  agree,  the  chdoe  b 
Still  in  the  most  and  worst  c^  vices; 

(And  all  the  reasons  that  pruvail 
Are  measur'd,  not  by  weight,  but  tale. 


TRIPLETS  UPON  AVARICE*.  .DESCRIPnON  OF  HOLLAND.       fST 


all  greatand  crowded  ftun, 
I  and  puppet  playa  are  wares, 
1  the  less  will  not  go  off, 
they  have  mvt  money  enough ; 
D  princes*  iroarts  will  pass, 
1  not  in  another  place. 

AN9  use  to  clap  a  proposition, 

?s  do  criminals,  hi  prison, 

IS  leam*d  authentic  nonsense,  writ 

e4  of  all  their  moods  and  figures  fit : 

ician  's  one  that  has  been  broke 

nd  pace  his  reason  by  the  book, 

heir  rules,  and  precepts,  and  examples, 

is  wits  into  a  kind  of  trammels. 

get  the  least  that  take  the  greatest  pains, 
of  all  i*  th*  drudgery  of  brains ; 
I  sign  of  weakness,  as  an  ant 
sborious  than  an  elephant  j 
Iren  arc  more  busy  at  their  play, 
se  that  wisely'st  pass  their  time  away. 

3  inTentions  that  the  world  contains, 
by  reason  first  (bond  out,  nor  brains  $ 
for  theirs  who  htH  the  hick  to  light 
m  by  mistake  or  oversight. 


HrPLETS  UPOX  AVAJIICE, 

s  their  own  laws  enjoin, 
M  pockets  in  the  mine, 
iiey  should  the  ore  purloin ; 

t  toils  and  labours  hard 
and  what  he  gets  has  spared, 
le  use  of  all  debarrM. 

igh  he  can  produce  more  spankers 
the  usurers  and  bankers, 
more  and  more  he  hankers ; 

r  all  his  pains  are  done, 
og  he  can  call  his  own, 
re  livelihood  alone. 


ESCRIPTION  OF  HOLLAND. 

{ that  draws  fifty  foot  of  water, 
nen  live  as  in  the  hold  of  Nature, 
I  the  sea  does  in  upon  them  break, 
u  a  province,  does  but  spring  a  leak; 
ys  ply  the  pump,  and  never  think 
be  safe,  but  at  the  rate  they  stink ; 
as  if  they  had  been  run  aground, 
I  they  die,  are  cast  away  and  drown'd; 
1  in  ships,  like  swarms  of  rats,  and  prey 
goods  all  nations*  fieets  convey; 
their  merchants  are  blown-up  and  crackt, 
rns  are  cast  away  in  storms,  and  wreckt; 
.  like  cannibals,  on  other  fishes, 
their  coiiSin-gcrmans  up  in  dishes : 
it  rides  at  anchor,  and  is  moor*d, 
iiey  do  not  live,  but  go  aboard. 


TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 

Do  not  unjustly  blame 

My  guiltless  breast. 
For  venturing  to  disclose  a  flama 

It  had  so  long  sapprest 

In  its  own  ashes  it  designed 

?or  ever  to  have  lain ; 
But  that  my  sighs,  like  blasts  of  wipd. 

Made  it  break  out  again. 


TO  THE  BAM B. 


Do  not  mine  affection  slight, 

'Cause  my  locks  with  age  are  white : 

Your  breasts  have  snow  without,  and  snow  withi», 

While  flames  of  fire  in  your  bright  eyes  are 


EPIGRAM  ON  A  CLUB  OF  SOTS. 

The  jolly  members  of  a  toping  club, 

like  pipe-staves,  are  but  hoop'd  into  a  tub, 

And  in  a  close  confederacy  link. 

For  nothing  else  but  only  to  hold  drink. 


HUDIBRAS*S  EIJEGYk 

In  dajrs  of  yore,  when  knight  or  squire 

By  Fate  were  summoned  to  retire. 

Some  menial  poet  still  was  near. 

To  bear  them  to  the  hemiqtbere. 

And  there  among  the  stars  to  leave  them. 

Until  the  gods  sent  to  relieve  them : 

And  sure  our  knight,  whose  very  sight  wou*d 

Entitle  him  Mirror  of  Knighthood, 

Should  he  neglected  lie,  and  rot. 

Stink  in  his  grave,  and  be  forgot. 

Would  have  just  reason  to  complain. 

If  he  should  chance  to  rise  again ; 

And  therefore,  to  prevent  his  dudgeon. 

In  mournful  doggrel  thus  we  trudge  on. 

Oh  me  !  what  tongue,  what  pen,  can  tell 
How  this  renowned  champion  fell. 
But  must  reflect,  alas !  alas! 
All  human  glory  fades  like  grass. 
And  thai  the  strongest  martial  feats 
Of  errant  knights  are  .all  but  cheats ! 
Witness  our  knight,  who  sure  has  done 
More  valiant  actions,  ten  to  one. 
Than  of  More-Hall  the  mighty  More, 
Or  him  that  made  the  Dragon  roar; 
Has  knocked  more  men  and  women  down 
Than  Bevis  of  Southampton  town, 

I  Neither  this  elegy,  nor  the  following  epltapU, 
is  to  be  found  in  The  Genuine  Remains  of  Butler,- 
as  published  by  Mr.  Thyer.  Both  however  having 
frequently  been  reprinted  in  The  Posthumous  Works 
of  Samuel  Butler,  and  as  they,  besides,  relate  to 
the  hero  of  his  particular  poem,  there  needs  no 
apology  for  their  being  thus  preserved.  Some 
other  of  the  posthumous  poems  would  not  have 
disgraced  their  supposed  author ;  but,  as  they  are 
so  positively  r^ected  by  Mr.  Thyer,  we  have  not 
ventured  to  admit  them.    N^ 
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Or  than  oar  modem  heroei  can, 
To  take  them  stngly  man  by  man. 

No,  sure,  the  grigly  kio^  of  terroor 
Has  been  to  blame,  and  in  an  errour. 
To  issne  his  dead-warrant  forth 
To  seize  a  knight  of  so  much  worth. 
Just  in  the  nick  of  all  his  glory ; 
I  tremble  when  I  tell  the  story. 
Oh !  help  me,  help  me,  some  kind  Muse, 
tliis  surly  tyrant  to  abuse, 
Who,  in  his  rage,  has  been  so  cruel 
To  rob  the  world  of  such  a  jewel ! 
A  knight,  more  learned,  stout,  and  good, 
Sore  ne'er  was  made  of  fleah  and  blood  s 
All  his  perfections  were  so  rare, 
The^  wit  of  man  could  not  declare 
Which  single  virtue,  or  which  grace. 
Above  the  rest  had  any  place. 
Or  which  he  was  most  famous  for. 
The  camp,  the  pulpit,  or  the  bar ) 
Of  each  he  had  an  equal  8{nce, 
And  was  in  all  so  very  nice. 
That,  to  speak  truth,  th*  account  it  lost. 
In  which  he  did  eifcel  the  most 
When  he  forsook  the  peaceful  dwelling, 
And  out  he  went  a  coloneiling, 
Strange  hopes  and  fears  possest  the  nation^ 
How  he  could  manage  that  vocation. 
Until  he  show'd  it  to  a  wonder. 
How  nobly  he  could  fight  and  plundef. 
At  preaching,  too,  he  was  a  dab. 
More  exquisite  by  for  than  Squab ; 
He  could  fetch  uses,  and  infer. 
Without  the  help  of  metaphor. 
From  any  scripture  text,  howe*cr 
Remote  it  firom  the  purpose  were ; 
And  with  his  fist,  instead  of  a  stick, 
Beat  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic. 
Till  he  made  all  the  audience  weep. 
Excepting  those  that  fell  asleep. 
Then  at  the  bar  he  was  right  able. 
And  could  bind  o^er  as  well  as  swaddle ; 
And  famous,  too,  at  petty  sessions, 
'Gainst  thieves  and  whores,  for  long  digressions. 
He  could  most  learnedly  determine 
To  Bridewell,  or  the  stocks,  the  vermin. 
For  his  address  and  way  of  living. 
All  his  behaviour,  was  so  moving, 
That,  let  the  dame  be  ne*cr  so  chaste, 
As  people  say,  below  the  waist, 
If  Hudibras  but  once  Came  at  her. 
He  'd  quickly  made  her  chaps  to  watery 
Then  for  his  equipage  and  shape. 
On  vestals  they  M  commit  a  rape ; 
Which  often,  as  the  story  says, 
Have  made  the  ladies  weep  both  ways* 
III  has  he  read,  that  never  heard 
How  he  with  widow  Tomson  for^d. 
And  what  hard  conflict  was  between 
Our  knight  and  that  insulting  quean* 
Sure  captive  knight  ne'er  took  more  pains, 
For  rhymes  for  his  melodious  strains. 
Nor  b^t  his  brains,  or  made  more  foces. 
To  get  into  a  jilt's  good  graces. 
Than  did  sir  Hudibras  to  get 
Into  this  subtle  gipsy's  net ; 
Who,  after  all  her  high  pretence 
To  modesty  and  innocence. 
Was  thought  by  most  to  be  a  woman 
That  to  all  other  knights  was  common* 


Hard  was  hk  fot«  in  thii,  I  IWBf 
Nor  will  I  for  the  trapes  atone  | 
Indeed  to  guess  I  am  not  able. 
What  made  her  thus  inexorable. 
Unless  she  did  noi  like  his  wit. 
Or,  what  is  worse,  bit  perquisite. 
Howe'er  it  was,  the  wound  she  gave 
The  knight,  he  carry'd  to  his  grave : 
Vile  hariot !'  to  destroy  a  knight. 
That  could  both  plead,  and  pray,  and  figiit* 
Oh !  cruel,  base,  inhuman  drab. 
To  give  him  such  a  mortal  stab. 
That  made  him  pine  away  and  moulder. 
As  though  that  be  had  been  no  soldier; 
Could'st  thou  find  no  one  else  to  kill. 
Thou  instrument  of  Death  and  Hell ! 
But  Hudibras,  who  stood  the  bears 
So  oft  against  the  cavaliers, 
Aud  in  Uie  very  heat  of  war 
Took  stout  Crowdero  prisoner; 
And  did  such  wonders  all  along, 
That  far  exceed  both  pen  and  tongue  ? 

If  he  had  been  in  battle  slain. 
We  'ad  had  less  reason  to  complain ; 
But  to  be  murder'd  by  a  whore, 
Was  ever  knight  so  serv'd  before  ? 
But,  since  he  's  gone,  all  we  can  say. 
He  chanc'd  to  die  a  lingering  way ; 
If  he  had  liv'd  a  longer  date. 
He  might,  perhaps,  have  met  a  fote^ 
More  violent,  and  fitting  for 
A  knight  so  fam'd  in  civil  war. 
To  sum  up  all — from  love  and  danger 
He  's  now  (O  happy  knight !)  a  stranger; 
And,  if  a  Muse  can  aught  foretell. 
His  fame  shall  fill  a  chronicle. 
And  he  in  after- ages  be 
Of  errant  knights  th*  epitome. 


HVDJBRAS'S  EPITAPH. 

Under  this  stone  rests  Hudibras, 

A  knight  as  errant  as'  e'et  was ; 

The  controversy  only  lies. 

Whether  he  was  more  stout  than  wise; 

Nor  can  we  here  pretend  to  say. 

Whether  he  best  could  fight  or  pray ; 

So,  till  those  questions  are  decided. 

His  virtues  must  rest  undivided. 

Full  oft  he  sufiier'd  bangs  and  drubs. 

And  full  as  oft  took  pains  in  tubs; 

Of  which  the  most  Uiat  can  be  said. 

He  pray'd  and  fought,  and  fought  and  prsy'd. 

As  for  his  personage  and  shape, 

Amoii^  the  rest  we  '11  let  them  'scape; 

Nor  do  we,  as  things  stand,  think  fit 

This  skme  should  meddle  with  his  wit. 

One  thing,  'tis  true,  we  ought  to  tell. 

He 'liv'd  and  dy'd  a  colonel ; 

And  for  the  good  old  cause  stood  bufi^ 

'Gainst  many  a  bitter  kick  and  cufil 

But, 'since  his  worship  's  dead  and  gone. 

And  mouldering  lies  beneath  this  stone, 

The  reader  is  ilesir'd  to  look; 

For  his  achievements  in  his  book ; 

Which  will  preserve  of  knight  the#a]e» 

TiU  Time  and  Death  itself  shall  foil 
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THE 


LIFE  OF  ROCHESTER, 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


J  OHN  WiLMOT,  afterwards  eari  of  Rochester,  the  son  of  Henry  earl  of  Rochester* 
better  known  by  the  title  of  lord  Wilmot,  so  often  mentioned  in  Clarendon's  History, 
Bras  bom  April  10,  l647,  at  Ditchley  m  Oxfordshire.  After  a  grammatical  education 
U  the  school  of  Burford,  he  entered  a  nobleman  into  Wadham  College  in  l659,  only 
twelve  yean  old;  and  m  1661,  &t  fourteen,  was,  with  some  other  persons  of  high 
rank,  made  master  of  arts  by  lord  Clarendon  in  person. 

He  travelled  afterward  into  France  and  Italy ;  and  at  his  return  devoted  himself  to 
the  court.  In  l665  he  went  to  sea  with  Sandwich,  and  distingubhed  himself  at  Bergen 
by  unccMnmon  intrepidity ;  and  the  next  summer  served  again  on  board  sir  Edward 
^ragge,  who,  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  having  a  message  of  reproof  to  send  to 
one  of  his  captains,  could  find  no  man  ready  to  carry  it  but  Wilmot,  who,  in  an  open 
boat,  went  and  returned  amidst  the  storm  o^shot. 

But  his  reputation  for  bravery  was  not  lasting ;  he  was  reproached  with  slinking 
^way  in  street  quarrels,  and  leaving  hb  companions  to  shift  as  they  could  without  him ; 
fend  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham  has  left  a  story  of  hb  reftisal  to  fight  him. 

He  had  very  early  an  inclination  to  intemperance,  which  he  totally  subdued  m  hb 
bravek ;  but,  when  he  became  a  courtier,  he  unhappily  addicted  himself  to  dissolute 
Ind  vicious  company,  by  which  hb  principles  were  corrupted,  and  hb  manners  depraved. 
He  lost  ail  sense  of  religious  restraint ;  and,  finding  it  not  convenient  to  admit  the 
lutbority  of  laws  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  obey,  sheltered  hb  wickedness  behind 
infidelity. 

Afl  he  excelled  in  that  noisy  and  Ucentknis  merriment  which  wine  excites,  hb  com- 
panions eagerly  encouraged  him  in  excess,  and  he  willingly  indulged  it ;  till,  as  he 
sonfisised  to  Dr.  Burnet,  he  was  for  five  years  together  condnually  drunk,  or  so  much 
inflamed  by-finequent  ebriety,  as  m  no  interval  to  be  master  of  himself. 

In  thJt  state  he  played  many  ftolics,  which  it  b  not  for  his  honour  that  we  should 
remeasbltr,  ami  whkh  are  not  now  distinctly  known.  He  often  pursued  low  amours  in 
mean  disguiws,  and  always  acted  vrith  great  exactness  and  dexteritv  the  characten 
whidi  he  assumed. 
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He  once  erected  a  stage  od  Tower-hill,  and  harangued  the  populace  as  a  momftehank; 
and,  having  made  physic  part  of  his  study,  is  said  to  have  practised  it  successfully. 

He  was  so  much  in  favour  with  king  Charles,  that  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bedchamber,  and  comptroller  of  Woodstock  Park. 

Having  an  active  and  inquisitive  mind,  he  never,  except  in  his  paroxysms  of  inteoh 
perance,  was  wholly  negligent  of  study ;  he  read  what  is  considered  as  polite  leaming 
so  much,  that  he  is  mentioned  by  Wood  as  the  greatest  scholar  of  ail  the  nobflitf. 
Sometimes  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  amused  himself  with  writing  libek,  in  wMdi 
he  did  not  pretend  to  confine  himself  to  truth. 

His  favourite  author  in  French  wasBoileau, and  in  English,  Cowley. 

Thus  in  a  cotjirse  of  drunken  gaiety,  and  gross  sensuality,  wifh  iiitenrals  of  study 
perhaps  yet  more  criminal,  with  an  avowed  contempt  of  all  decency  and  order,-  a  total 
dbregard  of  every  moral,  and  a  resolute  denial  of  every  religious  obligation,  hd  lived 
worthless  and  useless,  and  blazed  out  his  youth  and  his  health  in  lavish  Voluptuousness; 
till,  at  the  age  of  one-and-thirty,  he  had  exhausted  the  fund  of  life,  and  reduced 
himself  to  a  state  of  weakness  and'  d^eay. 

At  this  time  he  was  led  to  an  acquamtance  with  Dr.  Burnet,  to  whom  he  laid  open 
with  great  freedom  the  tenour  of  his  opinions,  and  the  course  of  his  life,  and  from 
whom  he  received  such  conviction  of  the  reasohablenesr  oi  moral  doty,  add  the  tath 
of  Christianity,  as  produced  a  total  change  both  of  his  manners  and  dpiiiiona.  The 
account  of  those  salutary  conferences  is  given  by  Burnet  in  a  book,  entituled.  Some 
Passages  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  John  Earl  of  Rochester,  which  the  critic  ought  to 
read  Am*  its  elegance,  the  philosopher  for  its  arguments,  and  the  saint  for  its  piety.  U 
were  an  injury  to  the  reader  to  offer  him  an  abridgment. 

He  died  Jnly  25,  168O,  before  he  had  completed  his  thirty-fburth  year ;  and  was  so 
worn  away  by  a  long  illness,  that  life  went  out  without  a  struggle. 

Lord  Rochester  was  eminent  for  the  vigour  of  bis  colloquial  wit,  and  remarkable  for 
many  wild  pranks  and  sallies  of  extravagance.  The  glare  of  his  general  character 
diffused  itself  upon  his  writings ;  the  compositions  of  a  man,  whose  name  was  heard  so 
often,  were  certain  of  attention,  and  frogi  many  readers  certain  of  applause.  This 
blaze  of  reputation  is  not  yet  quite  extinguished ;  and  hb  poetry  still  retainsi  some 
splendour  beyond  that  wliicb  genius  has  bestowed; 

Wood  and  Burnet  gave  us  reason  to  believe,  that  much  watf imputed  to  hintwhidi 
lie  did  not  write.  I  know  not  by  whom  the  original  collection  was  made,  or  l^  what 
authority  its  genuineness  was  ascertained.  The  first  edition  was  pubUahed  in  the  year 
of  his  death,  with  an  air  of  concealment,  professing  in  the  title-page  to  be  printed  at 

Antwerp. 

Of  some  of  tlie  pieces,  however,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  Imitation  of  Horde's 
Satire,  the  Verses  to  Lord  Muigrave,  the  Satire  against  Man,  the  Verses  upon  Nothing, 
and  perhaps  some  others,  are  I  believe  genuine,  and  perhaps  most  of  those  which  the 
collection  exhibits. 

As  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  found  leisure  for  any  course  of  conlhitted  stody^ 
his  pieces  are  commonly  sliort,  such  as  one  fit  of  resolution  would  produce. 

His  songs  have  no  particular  character;  they  tell,  Uke  other  soog»»  in  smooth  and 
easy  language,  of  scorn  and  kindness,  dismission  and  desertion,  absence  and  incoa- 
stancy,  with  the  common-places  of  artificial  courtship.  They  are  comoKMily  smootk 
sun)  easy;  but  Jiave  little  nature^  and  little  sentiment 
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His  imitation  of  Horace  ou  Lucilins  n  not  itf^legsint  or  unhappy.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  began  that  adaptation,  ivhich  has  since  been  very  frequent,  of 
ancient  poetry  to  present  times ;  and  perhaps  few  will  be  found  where  the  parallelism 
is  better  preserved  than  in  this.  The  Versification  is  indeed  sometimes  careless,  but  it 
is  sometimes  vigorous  and  weighty. 

The  strongest  effort  of  his  Muse  is  his  poem  upon  Nothmg.  He  is  not  the  first  who 
has  chosen  this  barren  topic  for  the  boast  of  his  fertility.  There  b  a  poem  called  Nihil, 
in  Latin,  by  P^isserat,  a  poet  and  critic  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  France ;  who,  m  his 
•wn  epitaph,  expresses  his  zeal  for  good  poetry  thus : 

MoUiter  ova  quiesaei^t, 

Siiit  modo  carminjbus  nuo  onerata  malis. 

His  works  are  not  common,  and  therefore  I  shall  subjoin  his  verses. 

In  examining  this  performance,  nothing  must  be  considered  as  having  not  only  a 
ablative  but  a  kind  of  positive  signification ;  as  I  need  not  fear  4hieves,  I  have  nothings 
and  nothing  is  a  very  powerful  protector.  In  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  it  is  taken 
negatively ;  in  the  second  it  is  taken  positively,  as  an  agent.  In  one  of  Boileau's  lines 
it  was  a  question,  whether  he  should  use  d  rienfaire,  or  d  ne  ritn  faire ;  and  the  first 
was  preferred  because  it  gave  rien  a  sense  in  some  sort  positive.  Nothing  can  be  a 
subject  only  m  its  pontive  sense,  and  such  a  sense  Ls  given  it  in  tlie  first  line  ; 

Noihingi  thou  elder  brother  ev'n  to  Shade. 

In  this  Une,  I  know  not  whether  he  does  not  allude  to  a  curious  book  De  Umbra,  by 
Wowerus,  which,  having  told  the  qualities  of  Shade,  concludes  with  a  poem  in  which 
are  these  Imes : 

Jam  primum  terrain  vaiidis  eircumspice  claustiis 
Suspensam  totam,  decus  admirabile  mundi 
Terrasque  tractiuque  maris,  camposque  liqueates 
Aeris  et  vasti  laqueata  palatia  coeli  — 
Omnibus  umhra  prior. 

The  positive  sense  is  generally  preserved  with  great  skill  through  the  whole  poem  ; 
though  sometimes,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  the  negative  nothing  is  injudiciously  mingled. 
Passerat  confounds^  the  two  senses. 

Another  of  his  most  vigorous  pieces  is  his  Lampoon  on  Sir  Car  Scrope,  who,  m  a 
|N>em  called  The  Praise  of  Satire,  had  some  lines  like  these' : 

He  who  can  push  into  a  midnight  fray 
His  brave  companion,  and  then  run  away, 
Leaving  him  to  be  murder'd  in  the  street. 
Then  put  it  off  with  some  buffoon  conceit ; 
Him,  thus  dishonoured,  for  a  wit  you  own. 
And  court  him  as  top  fidler  of  the  town. 

This  was  meant  of  Rochester,  whose  '*  buffoon  conceit*'  was,  I  suppose,  a  saying 
qAbd  me&tioDed,  that  "  every  man  would  be  a  coward  if  he  durst ;"   and  drew  firon 

<  I  quole  from  memory*    Dr.  J^ 
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him  those  furious  verses ;   to  which  Scrope  made  in  reply  an  epigram,  ending  witli 
these  lines : 

Thou  canst  hurt  no  man^  fame  with  thy  ill  word ; 
Thy  pen  is  fiill  ai  harmless  as  thy  sword. 

Of  the  satire  against  Man,  Rochester  can  only  claim  what  remains  when  all  Boileau*s 
part  is  taken  away. 

In  all  his  works  there  is  sprightliness  and  vigour,  and  every  where  may  be  found 
tokens  of  a  mind  wliich  study  might  have  carried  to  excellence.  What  more  can  be 
expected  from  a  life  spent  in  ostentatious  contempt  of  regularity,  and  ended  before  tlie 
abiUties  of  many  other  men  began  to  be  di^layed^? 

*  The  late  George  Steevens,  esq.  made  the  scIectioD  of  Rochester's  Poems  which  appears  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  edition;  but  Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  tbe  same  task  had  been  performed  in  the  early  partgC 
the  last  century  by  Jacob  Tonson.    C 
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POEMj  CL.  V.  JOANNIS  PASSERATII, 

REGII  IN  ACADEMIA  PARI8IENSI  ^OFESSORIS,  AD  ORNATISSIMUM 

VIRUM  ERRICUM  MEMi^tttm. 


Jauus  adeit,  feste  potcunt  sua  dona  Kalends, 
Manas  abest  festii  quod  poirim  offerre  Kalendis. 
Siccine  Castalios  nobis  examit  humor  ? 
Usque  ade6  ingenii  nostri  est  exhausta  facultas, 
Immunem  at  vkleat  redeontis  janitor  anni  ? 
Quod  nusquam  est,  potius  nova  per  vestigia  qucram. 

Ecce  autem  partes  dum  sese  versat  in  onmes 
Invenit  inea  Musa  hihil,  ne  despice  munus. 
Nam  NTHiL  est  gemmis,  nihil  est  pretiosius  auro. 
Hue  ammum,  hue  Igitur  vuHus  adverte  benignos : 
Res  nova  narfatur  ^ub  nuUi  audita  priorum, 
Auaooii  et  Graii  dixerunt  caetera  vates, 
Ansonias  indictum  nihil  est  Grsecssque  CamcensB. 

£  coelo  quacunque  Ceres  sua  prospictt  arva, 
Aut  genitor  liquid^  orbem  complectitur  ulnis 
Oceanus,  nihil  interitus  et  originis  ezpers. 
Immortale  nihil,  nihil  omni  parte  beatum. 
Qu6d  si  hinc  majestas  et  vis  divina  probatur, 
Num  quid  honore  de(im,  num  quid  dignabimur  aris  ? 
Coospectu  lucis  nihil  est  jucundius  almas, 
Vere  nihil,  nihil  irrtguo  formosius  horto, 
Floridius  pratis,  Zephyri  ciementius  aura;. 
In  bello  sanctum  nihil  est,  Martisque  tumultu : 
Justum  in  pace  nihil,  nihil  est  in  foedere  tutum. 
Felix  cui  nihil  est,  (fuerant  haec  vota  TibuUo) 
Non  timet  insidias :  fiires,  incendia  temnit : 
Solicitas  sequitur  nullo  sub  judice  lites. 
lUe  ipse  invictis  qui  subjicit  omnia  iatis 
Zenonis  sapiens,  nihil  admiratur  et  optat 
Socraticique  gregis  fuit  ista  scientia  quondam. 
Scire  nihil,  studio  cui  nunc  incumbitur  uni. 
Nee  quicquam  in  ludo  maviilt  didiciase  juventus. 
Ad  magnas  quia  ducit  opes,  et  culmen  bonorum. 
Nosce  NIHIL,  nosces  fertur  quod  P3rthagoree 
Orano  haerere  fabae,  cui  vox  adjuncta  negantia. 
Multi  Mercurio  freti  duce  viscera  terras 
Pura  liquefaciunt  simul,  et  patrimonia  miscent, 
Arcano  instantes  open,  et  carbonibus  atris. 
Qui  tandem  exhausti  danmis,  fractique  labore, 
Inveniunt  atque  invedtum  NraiL  usque  requirunt. 
Hoc  dimetiri  non  uUa  decempeda  possit: 
Nee  numeret  libycas  numerum  qui  callet  arenas : 
Et  Phoebo  ignotum  nihil  est,  NraiL  altius  astris. 
TCique,  tibi  licet  eximium  sit  mentis  acumen, 
Omnem  in  paturam  penetrans,  et  in  abdita  remrn. 
Pace  tua,  Memmi,  nihil  ignorare  viddris. 
Sole  tamen  nihil  est,  a  puro  clarius  igne. 
Tange  MnuL.  diceiqae  muiil  sine  corpoie  taagt. 
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Cenie  Nimt,  cerni  dices  nihil  absque  colore. 
Surdum  audit  loquit6n|ue  nihil  sine  voce,  vol&tque 
Absque  ope  peimarum,  et  graditur  sine  cniribus  ullis. 
Absque  loco  moioqne  nihil  per  inane  vagatur. 
Homano  generi  utilitm  nihil  arte  medeodi. 
Ne  rhombos  igitnr,  neu  Thessala  mni^*"*  *«>*«* 
Idaiia  Tacunni  tnjectns  »•--«"««  pectus, 
Neu  legat  Ideo  tv-*^«"»  "J  ^wtke  gramen. 
Vuln***^***  sevi  nihil  auxiliatur  amoris. 
ir  ezerit  et  quemvis  trans  mcestas  portitor  undasr 
Ad  superos  imo  nihil  hunc  revocabit  ab  orco. 
Infemi  nihil  inflectit  prsscordia  regis, 
ParcarCunque  oolos,  et  inexorabile  pensum. 
Obruta  Phlegraeb  campis  Titania  pnbes 
Fulmineo  sensit  nihil  esse  potentius  ictu : 
Porrigitur  magni  nihil  extra  moenia  mundi: 
Diique  nihil  metuunt    Quid  kxigo  carmine  plura 
Commemorem  ?  Virtute  nihil  pnestantius  ipsa, 
Splendidius  nihil  est;  nihil  est  Jove  denique  Ilv^as^ 
Sed  tempus  fintan  aigutis  imponere  nugis : 
Ne  tibi  si  multa  laudem  mea  carmina  cbarta, 
De  NmiLO  NiBiLi  panant  fiutidia  versus. 
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POEMS 


OPTHB 


EARL  OF  ROCHESTER. 


A  DIALOGUE. 


SntEPHOK. 


THEE  now,  fond  fool,  give  o*erj 
ice  my  heart  is  gone  before, 
t  purpose  should  I  stay  ? 
immands  another  way. 

DAPHNE. 

d  swain,  I  knew  the  time 
lissembling  was  your  crime, 
now  employ  that  art, 
first  betrayed,  to  ease  my  heart 

BTRBPHON. 

I  can  with  pleasure  feign : 
Bsemble  still  with  pain, 
dvantage  will  it  prove, 
who  cannot  lore  ? 

DAPHNE. 

s  then  the  reason,  why 
3m  hearts  in  love  does  fly  } 
le  bird  will  build  a  nest, 
she  ne*er  intends  to  rest  ? 

tTRBPHON. 

ke  other  little  boys, 
r  hearts,  as  they  for  toys : 
when  gained,  in  childish  play, 
ily  are  thrown  away. 

DAPHNE. 

wing,  or  on  his  knees, 
«s  nothing  by  degrees : 
fljring  when  most  priz*d, 
fawning  when  despis'd. 
ng  or  insulting  ever, 
M  and  grateful  never : 
joys  are  fleeting  dreams, 
voep  sevcra  eatremeSk 


rrtEPRON. 
Nymph,  vnjustly  you  inveigh ; 
Love,  like  Us,  must  Fate  obey. 
Since  'tis  Nature's  law  to  change^ 
Constancy  alone  is  strange. 
See  the  Heavens  in  lightnings  break. 
Next  in  storms  of  thunder  speak ; 
Till  a  kind  rain  from  above 
Makes  a  calm — so  'tis  in  love. 
Flames  b^n  our  first  address, 
like  meeting  thunder  we  embnu*e: 
Then,  yon  know,  the  showers  that  hXi 
Queueh  the  fire,  and  quiet  alL 

DAPHNE. 

How  should  I  the  showers  forget  ? 
'TWAS  so  pleasant  to  be  wet ! 
They  kill'd  love,  1  knew  it  well; 
I  dy'd  all  the  while  they  fell. 
Say,  at  least,  what  nymph  it  is 
Robs  my  breast  of  so  much  bliss  ? 
If  she  's  fair,  I  shall  be  eas'd. 
Through  my  ruin  you  '11  be  pleas'd. 

SntEPHON. 

Daphne  never  was  so  fair, 
Strephon,  scarcely,  so  sincere. 
Gentle,  innocent,  and  free, 
Ever  pleas'd  with  only  me. 
Many  charms  my  heart  enthral. 
But  there  's  one  above  them  all : 
With  aversion,  she  does  fly 
Tedious,  tradhig.  Constancy. 

'  DAPHNE. 

Cruel  shepherd !  I  submit,     > 
Do  what  Love  and  you  think  fit  : 
Change  is  fate,  and  not  design. 
Say  you  would  have  still  been  mine. 

STREPHON. 

Nymph,  I  cannot :  tis  too  tni#, 
Change  has  greater  cbansn  VV\vci  ^foo. 


V 


Sd8 

Be,  by  my  example,  wke  i 
Faith  to  pleasure  samfice. 

IIAPHKB. 

Silly  iwmn,  Til  have  you  know, 
nVas  my  practice  long  ago: 
Whilst  yim  vainly  thought  me  true, 
I  was  false,  in  scorn  of  you. 
By  my  tears,  my  heart's  disguise, 
I  thy  love  and  thee  despise. 
Womankind  more  joy  discovers 
Making  fools,  than  keeping  lovers. 
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Devouring  flames  require  new  (bod  ; 

My  heart 's  coosum'd  almost: 
New  fires  must  kindle  in  her  blood. 
Or  mine  go  out,  and  that 's  as  good. 

ALBXIK* 

Would'st  live  when  love  is  lost  ? 
Be  dead  before  thy  passion  dies ; 

For  if  thou  should'st  survive. 
What  anguish  would  thy  heart  surprise. 
To  see  her  flames  begin  to  rise. 

And  thine  no  more  alive  ? 


A  PASTORAL  DIALOGUE 

niTWEEN  ALEXIS  AND   8TREPH0N. 

Written  at  the  Bath  in  the  Year  1674. 

ALEXIS. 

Therk  sighs  not  on  the  plain 

So  lost  a  swain  as  I ;  .  ^  ..  ,  . 

Soorch'd  up  with  love,  froze  with  disdam. 
Of  killing  sweetness  I  complain. 

sTRsraoM. 

If  »tis  Corinna,  die. 
Since  first  my  dazzled  eyes  were  thrown 

On  that  bewitching  face. 
Like  ruin'd  birds  robb'd  of  their  young. 
Lamenting,  frighted,  and  undone, 

I  fly  from  place  to  place. 
FramM  by  some  cruel  powers  above, 

So  nice  she  is,  and  fair ; 
None  fifom  undoing  cim  remove. 
Since  all,  who  are  not  blind,  must  love ; 

Who  are  not  vain,  despair. 

ALEXIS. 

The  gods  no  sooner  give  a  grace, 

But,  fond  of  their  own  art. 
Severely  jealous,  ever  place, 
To  guard  the  glories  of  a  face, 

A  dragon  in  the  heart 
Proud  and  ill-natur'd  powers  they  are. 

Who,  peevish  to  mankind. 
For  their  own  honour's  sake,  with  care 
Make  a  sweet  form  divinely  fair : 

Then  add  a  cruel  mind. 

STREniOM. 

Since  she 's  insensible  of  love. 

By  Honour  tought  to  hate ; 
If  we,  forcM  by  decrees  above. 
Must  sensible  to  beauty  prove. 

How  tyrannous  is  Fate ! 
I  to  the  nymph  have  never  namM 

The  cause  of  all  my  pain. 

ALEXfS. 

Such  bashfiilness  may  well  be  blam'd ; 
For,  since  to  serve  we  *re  not  asham'd, 
Why  should  she  blush  to  reign  ? 

STRXPRON. 

But,  if  her  haughty  heart  despise 

My  humble  proffered  one. 
The  just  compassion  she  denies, 
I  may  obtain  from  others'  eyes ; 

Jien  Bre  not  fiur  akme. 


rraspHoy. 

Rather  what  pleasure  should  I  meet 

In  my  triumphant  scorn. 
To  see  my  tyrant  at  my  feet; 
While,  Uught  by  her,  unmov'd  I  sit 

A  tynat  in  my  turn. 

ALEXIS. 

Ungentle  shepherd  !  cease,  for  shame. 

Which  way  can  3rou  pretend 
To  merit  so  divine  a  flame. 
Who  to  dull  life  make  a  mean  claim, 

When  love  .u  at  an  end  ? 
As  trees  are  by  their  bark  embraced. 

Love  to  my  soul  doth  cling ; 
When  torn  by  the  herd's  groedy  taste. 
The  ii^jur'd  plants  feel  they  're  defac'd. 

They  wither  in  the  spring. 
My  rifled  love  would  soon  retire, 

Dissolving  into  air. 
Should  I  that  nymph  cease  to  admire, 
Bless'd  in  whose  arms  I  will  expire. 

Or  at  her  feet  despair. 


THE  ADVICE. 


All  tilings  submit  themselves  to  your  command, 
Fair  Caelia,  when  it  does  not  Love  withstand : 
The  power  it  borrows  firom  your  eyes  alone. 
All  but  the  god  must  yield  to,  who  has  none. 
Were  he  not  blind,  such  are  the  charms  you  have, 
He  'd  quit  his  godhead  to  become  your  slave : 
Be  proud  to  act  a  mortal  hero's  part. 
And  throw  himself  for  fame  on  his  own  dart 
But  Fate  has  otherwise  dispos'd  of  things. 
In  diflferent  bands  subjected  slaves  and  kings : 
Fetter'd  in  forms  of  royal  state  are  they. 
While  we  eiyoy  the  fipeedom  to  obey. 
That  Fate,  like  you,  resistless  does  ordain 
To  Love,  Uiat  over  Beauty  he  shall  reign. 
By  harmony  the  universe  does  move. 
And  what  is  harmony  but  mutual  love  ? 
Who  would  resist  an  empire  so  divine. 
Which  universal  Nature  does  enjoin? 
See  gentle  brooks,  how  quietly  they  glide. 
Kissing  the  rugged  banks  on  either  side ; 
While  in  their  crystal  streams  at  once  they  show* 
And  with  them  feed  the  flowers  which  they  bestow : 
Though  rudely  throog'd  by  a  too  near  embrace, 
In  gentle  murmurs  they  keep  on  their  pace 
To  the  lov*d  sea ;  for  streams  have  their  desires^ 
Cool  as  they  are,  they  feel  Love's  powerful  fires, 
And  with  such  passion,  that  if  any  force 
Stop  or  molest  them  in  their  amorous  cqutb^ 
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irell,  break  down  with  rage,  and  ravajce  o'er 
inks  they  kiss'd,  and  flowers  they  fed  before. 
:  then,  Cslia,  ere  you  be  rcducM, 
>el8,  vanquished  once,  are  vilely  us'd.    > 
'  's  ito  more  but  the  dead  soil,  which  Love 
es,  and  does  by  wise  Commerce  improve : 
by  sighs,  through  seas  of  tears,  he  sends 
lips  from  foreign  hearts,  for  your  own  ends: 
1  the  trade,  for  as  with  Indians  we 
!d  and  jewels,  for  our  trumpery, 
ach  other,  for  their  useless  toys, 
afTord  whole  magazines  of  joys, 
yon  Ye  fimd  of  baubles,  be,  and  starve, 
owgaw  reputation  still  preserve: 
P'tn  modesty  and  empty  fi&me, 
ing  sense  for  a  fantastic  name. 


TflE  DISCOVERY.       j 

that  faithful  servant  you  disown, 
in  obedience  keep  his  love  his  own : 
i^ht  ideas,  such  as -you  inspire, 
1  no  more  conceal  than  not  admire, 
irt  at  home  in  my  own  brea.^  did  dwell, 
imble  hermit  in  a  peaceful  cell : 
m  and  undisturbed  it  rested  ihere, 
;r  alike  to  Hope  and  to  Despair. 
)ve  with  a  tumultuous  train  invades 
.'red  quiet  of  Ihose  hallowM  shades ; 
il  flames  shftie  out  to  evcrj'  eye, 
&zing  ccniets  in  a  winter  sky. 
n  my  passion  merit  your  offence, 
lallenges  so  little  recompense  ? 
n  one  bom  only  to  admire, 
nble  e*er  to  hope,  scarce  to  desire. 
,  whose  bliss  depends  u\xm  your  will, 
uld  be  proud  you'd  deign  to  use  him  ill. 
ve  me  leave  to  glory  in  my  chain, 
tloss  sighs,  and  my  unpity*d  pain, 
but  ever  love,  and  ever  be 
mple  of  your  power  and  cruelir. 
»  much  scorn  does  in  your  breast  reside, 
3  indulgent  to  its  mother.  Pride, 
you  strike,  and  trample  on  their  graves ; 
I  the  fates  of  your  neglected  slaves : 
1  the  crowd  yours  undistinguisli'd  lies 
e  away  the  triumph  of  your  eyes, 
(obtaining  this)  yon  '11  think  I  find 
ercy,  than  your  anger  has  designed : 
e  has  carefully  designed  for  me, 
;  perfection  of  misery, 
ly  state  the  hopes  of  common  peace, 
ivery  wretch  enjoys  in  death,  mutt  cease, 
Bt  of  fates  attend  me  in  my  grave, 
ying,  I  must  be  no  more  your  slave. 
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A  SONG. 

1  me  hope,  and  I  obey'd ; 
i  continued  still  unkind : 
yon  may  e'en  despair,"  he  said, 
min  I  stifve  to  change  her  mind. 


i< 


Honour*s  got  in,  and  keeps  her  heart. 
Durst  he  but  venture  once  abroad. 
In  my  own  right  I  'd  take  your  part. 
And  show  myself  a  mightier  god." 

This  huffing  Honour  domineers 

In  breasts,  where  he  alone  has  place : 

But  if  tnie  generous  Love  appears. 
The  hector  dares  not  show  his  face. 

Let  me  still  lapgui^h  and  complain. 
Be  most  inhumanly  deny'd : 

I  have  some  pleasure  in  my  pain. 
She  can  have  none  with  all  her  pride. 

I  fall  a  sacriflce  to  liove. 

She  lives  a  wretch  for  Honour's  take. 
Whose  tyrant  docs  most  cruel  prove. 

The  difference  is  not  hard  to  make. 

Consider  real  Honour  then. 

You'll  find  hew  cannot  Ikj  the  same ; 
Tis  noble  confidence  in  men. 

In  women  mean  mistrustful  shame. 


4» 


GRECIAN  KINDNESS. 

A  SOHG. 

Thk  utmost  grace  the  Greeks  could  show. 
When  to  the  Trojans  they  grew  kind, 

Was  with  their  arms  to  let  them  go. 
And  leave  their  lingering  wives  behind. 

They  be^t  the  men,  and  burnt  the  town; 

llien  all  the  baggage  was  their  own. 

There  the  kind  deity  of  wine 

Kiss'd  the  soft  wanton  god  of  love; 

This  cUppM  his  wings,  that  pressed  his  vine  | 
And  their  best  powers  united  move. 

While  each  brave  Greek  embracM  his  punk, 

LulIM  her  asleep,  and  then  grew  dnmk. 


THE  MISTRESS 

A  SONG. 


An  age,  in  her  embraces  past. 

Would  seem  a  winter's  day ; 
^^^lere  life  and  light,  with  envious  haste, 

Are  torn  and  snatch'd  away. 

But,  oh  !  how  slowly  minutes  roll. 

When  absent  fh>m  her  eyes  $ 
That  fed  my  love,  which  is  my  soul ; 

It  languishes  and  dies. 

For  then,  no  more  a  soul  but  shade. 

It  mournfully  does  move; 
And  haunts  my  breast,  by  absence  made 

The  living  tomb  of  love. 

You  wiser  men  despise  me  not ; 

\^li08e  love-sick  fsncy  raves. 
On  shades  of  souls,  and  Heaven  knows  whatj 

Short  ages  live  in  graves. 

Whene'er  those  wounding  eyes,  so  full 

Of  sweetness  you  did  sec, 
Had  you  not  been  profQundly  dull, 

You  had  gone  mad  like  me. 
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Mor  cramro  niy  yon  who  perceive 

My  best-beloT*d  and  me, 
Sgh  and  lament,  complain  and  grieve; 

You  think  we  disagree. 

Alas !  'tis  sacred  jealousy, 

Love  raisM  to  an  extreme ; 
The  only  proof,  Hwixt  them  and  me. 

We  love,  and  do  not  dteam. 

Fantastic  fancies  fondly  move. 
And  in  frail  joys  believe :  ' 

Taking  false  pleasure  for  true  love  ; 
fiut  pain  can  ne^er  deceive. 

Kind  jealous  doubts,  tormenting  fears, 
And  anxious  cares,  when  past. 

Prove  our  hearths  treasure  fix*d  and  dear, 
And  make  us  blessM  at  last 
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AasBirr  from  thee  I  languish  still ; 

Then  ask  me  not.  When  I  return  } 
The  straying  fool  *t  wiil  plainly  kill. 

To  wish  ail  day,  all  night  to  mourn. 

Dear,  from  thine  arms  then  let  me  fly. 
That  my  fantastic  mind  may  prove 

The  torments  it  deserves  to  try. 

That  tears  my  fixM  heart  from  my  love. 

When  wearied  with  a  world  of  woe 

To  thy  safe  bosom  I  retire, 
Where  love,  and  peace,  and  truth,  does  flow : 

May  I  contented  there  expire ! 

Lest,  once  more  wandering  from  that  heaven^ 
I  fall  on  K>me  base  heart  unblest ; 

Faithless  to  thee,  false,  unforgiven. 
And  iose  my  everlasting  rest 


A  SONG. 


pRiLLis,  be  gentler,  I  advise. 
Make  up  for  time  mis-spent, 

When  Beauty  09  its  d/eath-bed  Ket, 
*T\s  high  time  to  repent 

Such  is  the  malice  of  your  fate, 
Thiit  makes  you  old  so  soon ; 

Your  pleasure  ever  comes  too  late. 
How  early  e*er  begun. 

Think  what  a  wretched  thing  is  she, 
Whose  stars  contrive,  in  spite, 

The  morning  of  her  love  should  be 
Her  fading  beauty*s  night 

Then  if,  to  make  your  ruin  more. 
You  *ll  peevishly  be  coy, 

Die  with  the  scandal  of  a  whore. 
And  never  know  the  joy. 


TO  CORINNA. 

A  SONG. 


What  cruel  pains  Corinna  takes, 
To  force  that  harmless  firown ; 

When  not  one  charm  her  face  forsakes* 
Love  cannot  lose  his  own^ 


So  sweet  a  &ce,  so  soft  a  heart. 

Such  eyes  so  very  kind. 
Betray,  alas !  the  silly  art 

Virtue  had  ill  designed. 

Poor  feeble  tjrrant !  who  in  vain 
Would  proudly  take  upon  her, 

Against  kind  Nature  to  maintain  , 

Affected  rules  of  Honour. 

The  scorn  she  bears  so  helpless  proves. 

When  I  plead  passion  to  her. 
That  much  she  fears  (but  more  she  loves) 

Her  vassal  should  undo  her. 


LOFE  AND  LIFEr 


A  SOKC 


All  my  past  life  is  mine  no  more. 

The  flying  hours  are  gone : 
Like  transitory  dreams  given  o*er. 
Whose  images  are  kept  in  store 
By  memory  alone. 

The  time  that  is  to  come  is  not ; 

How  can  it  then  be  mine  ? 
The  present  moment  *s  all  my  lot ; 
And  that,  as  fast  as  it  is  got, 

Phillis,  is  only  thine. 

Then  talk  not  of  inconstancy. 
False  hearts,  and  broken  vows; 

If  I,  by  miracle,  can  be 

This  live-long  minute  true  to  thee, 
Tis  all  that  Heaven  allows. 


A  SONG. 


While  on  those  lovely  looks  I  gaze. 

To  see  a  wretch  pursuing, 
In  raptures  of  a  blessed  amaze, 

His  pleasim;  happy  ruin : 
Tis  not  for  pity  that  I  move; 

His  fate  is  too  aspiring. 
Whose  heart,  broke  with  a  load  of  love. 

Dies  wishing  and  admiring. 

But  if  this  murder  you  'd  forego^ 

Your  slave  from  death  remonng ; 
Jjet  me  your  art  of  charming  know. 

Or  leam  you  mine  of  loving. 
But,  whether  life  or  death  betide. 

In  love  'tis  equal  measure; 
The  victor  lives  with  empty  pride, 

The  vanquished  die  with  pleasure. 


A  SONG. 


To  this  moment  a  rebel,  I  throw  down  my  arms, 
(ireat  Love,  at  first  sight  of  Olinda's  bright  charmi 
Made  proud  and  secure  by  such  forces  as  these, 
You  may  now  play  the  tyrant  as  soon  as  you  pleas 

When  innocence,  beapty,  and  wit,  do  conspire 
To  betray,  and  engage,  and  inflame  my  desire; 
Why  should  I  decline  what  I  cannot  avoid. 
And  let  pleasing  Itope  by  b^se  Fear  be  destroy^ 
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loceuce  caimot  contrive  to  undo  me, 
luty  's  iuclinM,  or  why  should  it  pursue  me } 
:  has  to  pleasure  been  ever  a  frie.id; 
hat  room  for  despair,  since  delight  is  Love*s 
end? 

»n  be  no  dlinger  in  sweetness  and  youth, 
love  is  secur'd  by  good-nature  and  truth. 
>eauty  Til  gaze,  and  of  pleasure  complain; 
nrery  kind  look  adds  a  link  to  my  chain. 

re  to  maintain,  ths^n  it  was  to  surprise, 
wit  leads  in  triumph  the  slave  of  her  eyes: 
i,  with  the  loss  of  my  freedom  before; 
aring,  for  ever  must  serve  and  adore. 

ght  is  my  goddess,  her  temple  too  weak : 
divine  image  !  I  feel  my  heart  break. 
wOve ;  I  dissolve  in  a  rapture  of  charms, 
thought  of  those  joys  1  should  meet  in  het 
arms. 


UPON 

IIS  LEAVING  HIS  MISTRESS. 

I  that  I  am  weary  grown 

g  yours,  and  yours  alone : 

h  what  ^e  can  I  incline 

in  you  to  be  only  miue : 

bom  some  kinder  power  did  fashion, 

it,  and  by  inclination, 

'  at  least  of  a  whole  nation  } 

aner  spirits  of  your  sex, 
amble  aims  their  thoughts  perplex: 
ist,  if,  by  their  arts,  they  can 
e  to  make  one  happy  man. 
mov'd  by  an  impartial  sense, 
ly  like  Nature,  you  dispense, 
liversal  influence. 


UPON 

DRINKING  IN  A  BOWL. 

r,  contrive  me  such  a  cup 
estor  ns'd  of  old ; 
11  thy  skill  to  trim  it  up, 
ask  it  round  with  gold. 

:  so  large,  that,  fiird  with  sack 
>  the  swelling  brim, 
asts  on  the  delicious  lake, 
ships  at  sea,  may  swim. 

I  not  battle  on  his  cheek; 
war  I  've  nought  to  do ; 
ne  of  those  that  took  Msestrick, 
famiooth  leaguer  knew. 

o  name  of  planets  tell, 
stars,  or  constellations : 
n  no  sir  Sidrophel, 
tone  of  his  relations. 

ve  thereon  a  spreading  vine ; 
add  two  lovely  boys ; 
Dibs  in  amorous  folds  entwine, 
ype  of  future  joys. 

nd  Bacchus  my  saints  are. 
drink  and  love  still  reign ! 
ne  I  wash  away  my  care, 
hen  to  lore  again. 
UL 


A  SONG. 

As  Chloris,  full  of  harmless  thoughti, 

Beneath  a  willow  lay, 
Kind  Love  a  youthful  shepherd  brought* 

To  pass  the  time  away. 

She  b1ush*d  to  be  encountered  so, 

And  chid  the  amoroUlB  swain ; 
But,  as  she  strove  to  rise  and  go» 

He  puU'd  her  down  again. 

A  sudden  passion  seized  her  heart,  * 

In  spite  of  her  disdain ; 
She  found  a  pulse  in  every  part. 

And  love  in  every  vein. 

'*  Ah,  jrouth !''  said  she,  "  what  charms  are  these. 

That  conquer  tod  surprise } 
Ah !  let  me-— for,  unless  you  please,  ' 

I  have  no  power  to  rise." 

She  fainting  spoke,  and  trembling  lay. 

For  fear  h^  should  comply ; 
Her  lovely  eyes  her  heart  betray. 

And  give  her  tongue  the  lie. 

Thus  she,  who  princes  had  deny^d, 

'With  all  their  pomp  and  train. 
Was  in  the  lucky  minute  try'd. 

And  yielded  to  a  swain. 


J 


A  SONG. 


Give  me  leave  to  rail  at  you, 
I  ask  nothing  but  my  due; 
To  call  you  false,  and  then  to  say. 
You  shall  not  keep  my  heart  a  day  t 
But,  alas !  against  my  will, 
I  must  be  your  captive  still. 
Ah !  be  kinder  then ;  f[>r  I 
Cannot  change,  and  would  not  die. 

Kindness  has  resistless  charms. 
All  besides  but  weakly  move, 

Fiercest  anger  it  disarms. 

And  clips  the  wings  of  flying  Love^ 

Beauty  does  the  heart  invade. 

Kindness  only  can  persuade ; 

It  gilds  the  lover's  servile  chain. 

And  makes  tlie  slaves  grow  pleas'd  again* 


THE  ANSWER. 

Nommo  adds  to  your  fond  fire 
More  than  scorn,  and  cold  disdain : 

I,  to  cherish  your  desire, 
Kindness  us'd,  but 't  was  in  vain. 

You  insisted  on  your  slave, 
Humble  love  you  soon  refusM ; 

Hqpe  not  then  a  power  to  have 
Which  ingloriously  you  us*d. 

Think  not,  Thyrsis,  I  will  e*er 
By  my  love  my  empire  lose ; 

You  grow  constant  through  des^vr, 
Love  letuTn'Oi  ^ou  ^o^o^d  ^>ui^. 
R 
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Though  you  still  poness  my  heart, 
Scorn  and  rigour  I  must  feign : 

Ah  !  forgive  that  only  art 

Love  has  left  your  love  to  gain. 

You,  that  could  my  heart  subdue. 
To  new  conquests  ne*er  pretend : 

Let  th*  example  make  me  true, 
And  of  a  conquer'd  foe  a  friend. 

Then,  if  e*er  I  should  complain 
Of  your /empire,  or  my  chain, 

Summon  all  the  powerful  charms, 
And  kill  the  rebel  in  your  arms. 
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CONSTANCY. 

A  SONG. 

I  cAiJNOT  change,  as  others  do, 

Though  you  unjustly  scorn; 
Sinc^  that  poor  swain  that  sighs  for  you. 

For  you  alone  was  bom. 
No,  Phillis,  no,  your  heart  to  move 

A  surer  way  I  '11  try ; 
And,  to  revenge  my  slighted  love. 

Will  still  love  on,  wiU  still  love  on,  and  die. 

When,  kilPd  with  grief,  Amjmtas  lies, 

And  you  to  mind  shall  call 
The  sighs  that  now  unpity'd  rise. 

The  tears  that  vainly  fall ; 
That  welcome  hour,  that  ends  this  smarts 

Will  then  begin  your  pain ; 
For  such  a  faithful  tender  heart 

Can  never  break,  can  never  break  in  vain. 


A  SONG. 


My  dear  mistress  has  a  heart 

Soft  as  those  kind  looks  she  gave  me. 
When,  with  Love's  resistless  art, 

And  her  eyes,  she  did  enslave  me* 
But  her  constancy's  so  weak, 

She  's  so  wild  and  apt  to  wander. 
That  my  jealous  heart  would  break, 

3hould  wc  live  one  day  asunder. 

Melting  joys  about  her  move. 

Killing  pleasures,  wounding  blisses : 
She  can  dress  her  eyes  in  love, 

^d  her  lips  can  warm  with  kisses* 
Angels  listen  when  she  speaks. 

She 's  my  delight,  all  mankind's  wonder; 
'But  my  jealous  heart  would  break. 

Should  we  live  one  day  asuiider. 


A  SONG, 
nt  iMrrATU>M  op  sir  johm  katov. 

Too  late,  alas !  I  must  confess. 
You  need  not  arts  to  move  me ;  . 

Such  charms  by  nature  you  possess, 
Ttrere  auubicss  not  to  love  jre. 


Then  spare  a  heart  yon  may  iurprise» 
And  give  my  tongue  the  glory 

To  boast,  though  my  unfaithful  eyw 
Betray  a  tender  story. 


A  LETTER 


raoM  AnmisA  in  the  town,  to  cHU>a  ni  m 

COUVTRT. 

Chlob,  by  your  command  in  verse  I  write  j 
Shortly  youll  bid  me  ride  astride  and  fight : 
Such  tolents  better  with  our  sex  agree. 
Than  lofty  flights  of  dangerous  po^bry.  \ 

Among  the  men,  I  mean  the  men  of  wit, 
(At  least  they  pass'd  for  such  before  they  writ) 
How  many  bold  adventurers  for  the  bays. 
Proudly  designmg  large  returns  of  praise, 
Wlio  durst  that  stormy  pathlen  worid  explore. 
Were  soon  dash'd  back,  and  wrecked  on  the  dull 

shore. 
Broke  of  that  little  stock  they  had  before ! 
How  would  a  woman*s  tottering  bark  be  tost. 
Where  stoutest  ships  (the  men  of  wit)  are  lost ! 
When  I  reflect  on  this,  I  straight  grow  wise. 
And  my  own  self  I  gravely  thus  advise: 

"  Dear  Artemisa !  poetay  's  a  snare; 
Bedlam  has  many  mansions,  have  a  care ; 
Your  Muse  diverts  you,  makes  the  reader  sad; 
You  thmk  yourself  inspired,  he  thinks  you  mad. 
Consider  too,  'twill  be  discreetly  done, 
To  make  yourself  the  fiddle  of  the  town. 
To  fmd  th'  ill-humour'd  pleasure  at  their  need: 
Curs'd  when  you  fail,  and  scom'd  whoa  you  succeed^" 
Thus,  like  an  arrant  woman  as  I  am,  * 
No  sooner  well  convinc'd  writing  *s  a  shame. 
That  whore  is  scarce  a  more  reproachful  name 

Than  poetess 

Like  meh  that  marry,  or  like  maids  that  woo. 
Because  'tis  th'  very  worst  thing  they  can  dc^ 
Pleas'd  with  the  contradiction  and  the  sin, 
Methinks  I  stand  on  thorns  till  I  begin. 

Y'  expect  to  hear,  at  least,  what  love  has  past 
In  this  lewd  town,  since  you  and  I  saw  last; 
What  change  has  happen'd  of  intrigues,  and  whrther 
The  old  ones  last,  and  who  and  who*s  together 
But  how,  my  dearest  Cbloe,  should  I  set 
My  pen  to  write  what  I  would  fain  forget ! 
Or  name  that  lost  thing  Love,  without  a  tear. 
Since  so  debauch'd  by  ill-bred  customs  here? 
Love,  the  most  generoiis  passion  of  the  voiod. 
The  softest  refuge  innocence  can  find ; 
The  safe  director  of  unguided  youth. 
Fraught  with  kind  wishes,  and  securM  by  Truth; 
That  cordial-drop  Heaven  in  our  cup  has  thrown, 
To  make  the  nauseous  draught  of  lifo  go  down ; 
On  which  one  only  blessing  God  might  raise^ 
In  lands  of  atheists,  subsidies  of  praise : 
For  none  did  e'er  so  dull  and  stupid  piove. 
But  felt  a  God,  and  bless'd  his  power,  in  love : 
This  only  ioy,  for  which  poor  we  are  made. 
Is  grown,  like  play,  to  be  an  arrant  trade : 
The  rooks  creep  in,  and  it  has  got  of  late 
As  maiy  little  ch^ts  and  tricia  as  that; 
But,  what  yet  more  a  woman's  heart  would  Te9^ 
•Tis  chiafly  carry'd  on  by  our  own  sex ; 
Our  silly  sex,  who  bom,  like  monarohs,  fine, 
Turn  gipsies  for  a  meaner  liberty, 
Ani  badlie  lertndnt,  though  but  froai  infrsy  i 
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rhatever  is  not  common  nice, 

to  Nature's  rule,  or  Love's  advice, 

e  pleasure,  to  pursue  the  vice. 

t  perfection  they  have  brought 

love,  the  passion  is  forgot. 

wit,  they  tell  you,  to  aidmire, 

without  approving  they  desire : 

ite  wish  obeys  the  public  voice, 

I  and  bad  whimsy  decides,  not  choice : 

pow  up  for  taste,  at  forms  they  strike, 

what  they  would  have,  not  what  they 

• 

eauty,  if  some  few  agree 
I  so,  the  rest  to  that  degree 
e,  that  with  their  ears  they  see. 
was  visiting  the  other  night, 
le  lady,  with  her  humble  knight, 
revail'd  with  her,  through  her  own  skill, 
est,  though  much  against  his  will, 
London 

!h  stopt,  I  heard  her  voice,  more  loud 
at-beUy*d  woman's  in  a  crowd ; 
knight,  that  her  aflfairs  require 
le  hours,  obsequiously  retire, 
was  asham*d  he  should  be  seen : 
if  husbands !  the  gallant  had  been, 
liseas'd,  ill-favour'd  fool,  brought  in. 
,"  8a3rs  she,  "  the  business  you  pretend, 
y  visit  to  your  drunken  friend, 
er  makes  you  look  so  fine ; 
long  to  smell  you  stink  of  wine, 
ry  drinking  breath  's  enough  to  kill ; 
rrected  with  a  lemon-peel, 
rewell ;  we'll  meet  again  anon:" 
try  thing  bows,  and  is  gone, 
stairs,  and  all  the  haste  does  show 
ntic  postures  will  allow ; 
ursts  out — **  Dear  madam,  am  not  I 
st,  alter'd,  creature  ?  let  me  die. 
If  ridiculottsiy  grown, 
irith  my  being  out  of  town : 
ntaught,  like  any  Indian  queen, 
'  nakedness  is  plainly  seen. 
i  governed  ?   Love,  that  rules  the  state ; 
ho  are  the  men  moat  worn  of  late  ? 
I  marry'd,  fools  were  ^la-mode, 
wit  were  then  held  incommode : 
if,  and  fickle  in  desire, 
tey  ni  be  persuaded,  must  inquire, 
ame  to  spy,  and  not  t*  admire : 
ting  wisdom,  fiital  to  their  ease, 
find  out  why  what  may  should  not 

liemselves  for  ii^jur'd,  when  we  dare 
thhik  better  of  us  than  we  are; 
ide  our  frailties  from  their  sights, 
itful  jilts  and  hjrpocrites; 
niess,  who  at  our  arts  are  griev'd, 
joy  of  being  well  deceived; 
sjeakMis  cuckolds  grow; 
not  be  knowing,  they  will  know 
;  known,  creates  their  certain  woe. 
Ud  these,  of  all  mankind,  avoid, 
by  clear  knowledge,  is  destroyed. 
>  is  an  arrant  bird  of  night, 
insk,  before  a  fool's  dull  sight 
len  Reason  brings  the  glaring  light 
I  easy  fool,  apt  to  admire 
rts  us;  his  f<^es  all  conqpirt 
1^  Md  frvQwr  our  denre: 


Vain  of  his  proper  merit,  be  with  easo 
Believes  we  love  him  best,  who  bett  can  please ; 
On  him  our  gross,  dull,  common  flatteries  pasi, 
Ever  most  happy  when  most  made  an  ass; 
Heavy  to  apprehend,  though  all  mankind 
Perceive  us  fiilse,  the  fop  himself  is  blind; 
Who,  doating  on  himself  ■  * 

Thinks  every  one  that  sees  him  of  his  mind. 
These  are  true  womens'  men" — Here,  forc'd  to  ceast 
Through  want  of  breath,  not  will,  to  hold  her 

peace. 
She  to  the  window  runs,  where  she  had  spy'd 
Her  much-esteem'd  dear  friend,  the  monkey,  ty*d; 
With  forty  smiles,  as  many  antic  bows. 
As  if 't  had  been  the  lady  of  the  bouse. 
The  dirty  chattering  monster  she  embrac'd. 
And  made  it  this  fine  tender  speech  at  last: 

"  Kiss  me,  thou  curious  miniature  of  man  ; 
How  odd  thou  art,  how  pretty,  how  japan ! 
Oh !  I  could  live  and  die  wiUi  thee  !** — then  on. 
For  half  an  hour,  hi  compliments  she  ran : 
I  took  this  time  to  think  what  Nature  meant. 
When  this  mixt  thing  into  the  world  she  sent, 
So  very  wise,  yet  so  impertinent: 
One  that  knows  every  thing  that  God  thought  fit 
Should  be  an  ass  through  choice,  not  want  of  wit; 
Whose  foppery,  without  the  help  of  sense. 
Could  ne'er  have  rose  to  such  an  excellences 
Nature  's  as  lame  in  making  a  true  fop 
As  a  philosopher ;  the  very  top 
And  dignity  of  foU^we  attain 
By  studious  search  and  labour  of  the  brain. 
By  observation,  counsel,  and  deep  thought: 
God  never  made  a  coxcomb  worth  a  groat; 
We  owe  that  name  to  industry  and  arts : 
An  eminent  fool  must  be  a  fool  of  parts. 
And  such  a  one^was  she,  who  had  tum'd  o'er 
As  many  books  as  men,  lov'd  much,  read  more^ 
Had  a  discerning  wit ;  to  her  was  known 
Every  one's  fiiult,  or  merit,  but  her  own. 
All  the  good  qualities  that  ever  blest 
A  woman  so  disting^hM  fipom  the  rest. 
Except  discretion  only,  she  possest. 
But  now,  **  Man  cher,  dear  Pug,"  she  cries, "  adieu ;" 
And  the  discourse  broke  off  does  thus  renew : 

'*  You  smile  to  see  me,  who  the  worid  perchance 
Mistakes  to  have  some  wit,  so  for  advance 
The  interest  of  fools,  that  1  approve 
Their  merit  more  than  men  of  wit  in  love  ; 
But  in  our  sex  too  many  proofs  there  are 
Of  such  whom  wits  undo,  and  fools  repair. 
This,  in  my  time,  was  so  observ'd  a  rule. 
Hardly  a  wench  in  town  but  had  her  fool; 
The  meanest  conunon  slut,  who  long  was  grown 
The  jest  and  scorn  of  every  pit  bufibon. 
Had  yet  left  charms  enough  to  have  subdued 
Some  fop  or  other,  fond  to  be  thought  lewd. 
Foster  could  make  an  Irish  lord  a  Nokes, 
And  Betty  Morris  had  her  city  Cokes. 
A  woman  's  ne'er  so  ruin'd,  but  she  can 
Be  still  reveng'd  on  her  undoer,  man : 
How  lost  soe'er,  she  '11  find  some  lover  more 
A  lewd  abandon'd  fool  than  she  a  whore. 
That  wretched  thing  Corinna,  who  has  run 
Through  all  the  several  ways  of  benag  undoiiex 
Cozen'd  at  first  by  Love,  and  living  then 
By  turning  the  too  dear-bought  cheat  on  men : 
Gay  were  the  hours,  and  wiB^d  with  joy  they 

flew. 
When  firt(  the  toimYkJ^  eioV^  V«iaQdM\ae<ii  \ 
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CoaTted,  admir'd,  and  lov*d,  with  presents  fed. 
Youth  m  her  looks,  and  pleasure  in  her  bed; 
Till  Fate,  or  her  ill  angel,  thought  it  it 
To  make  her  doat  upon  a  man  of  wit; 
Who  found  't  was  dull  to  love  above  a  day. 
Made  his  ill-naturM  jest,  and  went  away. 
Now  scomM  of  all,  forsaken  and  opprest. 
She  's  a  memento  mori  to  the  rest : 
Diseased,  dccay*d,  to  take  up  half  a  crown 
Must  mortgage  her  long  scarf  and  mantua  gown; 
Poor  creature,  who,  unheard-of,  as  a  fly 
In  some  dark  hole  must  all  the  winter  lie, 
And  want  and  dirt  endure  a  whole  half  year, 
That  for  one  month  she  tawdry  may  appear. 
In  Easter-term  she  gets  her  a  new  gown, 
When  my  young  mantcr'iB  worship  comes  to  town. 
From  pedagogue  and  mother  just  set  free. 
The  heir  and  hopes  of  a  great  family ; 
Who  with  stong  beer  and  beef  the  country  rules, 
And  ever  since  the  Conquest  have  been  fools; 
And  now,  with  careful  prospect  to  maintain 
This  character,  lest  crcMsing  of  the  strain 
Should  mend  the  booby  breed,  his  firiends  provide 
A  cousin  of  his  own  to  be  his  bride : 
And  thus  set  ou^  ■ 

With  an  estate,  no  wit,  and  a  young  wife, 
The  solid  comforts  of  a  coxcomb's  life, 
Dunghill  and  pease  ibrsook,  he  comes  to  town. 
Turns  spark,  learns  to  be  lewd,  and  is  undone. 
Nothing  suits  worse  with  vice  tJian  want  of  sense. 
Fools  are  still  wicked  at  their  own  expense. 
This  o'er-grown  school-boy  lost  Corinna  wins ; 
At  the  first  dash  to  make  an  ass  begins ; 
Pretends  to  like  a  man  that  has  not  known 
The  vanities  or  vices  of  the  town ; 
Fresh  is  the  youth,  and  faithful  in  his  love. 
Eager  of  joys  which  he  docs  seldom  prove; 
Healthful  and  strong,  he  does  no  pains  endure 
But  what  the  fair  one  he  adores  can  cure; 
Grateful  for  favours,  docs  the  sex  esteem. 
And  libels  none  for  being  kind  to  him ; 
Tlien  of  the  lewdness  uf  the  town  complains. 
Rails  at  the  wits  and  atheists,  and  maintains 
lis  better  than  good  sease,  than  power  or  wealth, 
To  have  a  blood  untainted,  youth,  and  health. 
The  unbred  puppy,  who  had  never  seen 
A  creature  look  so  gay,  or  talk  so  fine. 
Believes,  then  falls  iu  love,  and  then  in  debt; 
Mortgages  all,  cv'n  to  the  ancient  seat. 
To  buy  his  mistress  a  new  house  for  life, 
To  give  her  plate  and  jewels,  robs  his  wife : 
And  when  to  th'  height  of  fondness  he  is  grown, 
'TIS  time  to  poison  him,  and  all  's  her  own : 
Thus  meeting  in  her  common  arms  his  fate,     « 
He  leaves  her  bastard  heir  to  his  estate ; 
And,  as  the  race  of  such  au  owl  deserves. 
His  own  dull  lawful  progeny  he  starves. 
Nature  (that  never  made  a  thing  in  vain. 
But  does  each  insect  to  some  end  ordain) 
Wisely  provokes  kind  keeping  fools,  no  doubt. 
To  patch  up  vices  men  of  wit  wear  out." 

Thus  she  ran  on  two  hours,  some  grains  of  sense 
Still  mixt  with  follies  of  impertinence. 
But  now  'tis  time  I  should  some  pity  show 
To  Chloe,  since  I  cannot  choose  but  know. 
Readers  must  reap  what  dullest  writers  sow. 
By  the  next  post  I  will  such  stories  tell, 
As,  join'd  to  these,  shall  to  a  volume  swell ; 
As  true  as  Heaven,  more  iniamous  than  Hell, 
JBut  you  are  tir*d,  and  so  am  L    Farevell. 
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Deai  friend,  I  hear  this  town  does  so  abound 
In  saucy  oensurers,  that  faults  are  fbond 
With  what  of  late  we,  in  poetic  rage 
Bestowing,  threw  away  on  the  dull  age. 
But  (howsoe'er  envy  their  spleen  may  rake, 
To  rob  my  brows  of  the  deserved  bajrs) 
Their  thanks,  at  least,  1  merit;  since  throogfa  me 
They  are  partakers  of  your  poetry. 
And  this  is  all  I  '11  say  in  my  defence, 
T*  obtain  one  line  of  your  well-worded  sense, 
T  '11  be  content  t*  have  writ  the  British  Prince. 
I  'm  none  of  those  who  think  themselves  inspir'd^ 
Nor  write  with  the  vain  hope  to  be  admir'd; 
But  from  a  rule  I  have  (upon  long  trial) 
T*  avoid  with  care  all  sort  of  self-deniaL 
Which  way  soever  desire  and  fancy  lead, 
(Contemning  fame)  that  path  I  boldly  tread : 
And  if,  exposing  what  I  take  for  wit. 
To  my  dear  self  a  pleasure  I  beget. 
No  matter  though  the  censuring  critics  fiet. 
These  whom  my  Muse  displeases  are  at  strife^ 
With  equal  spleen,  against  my  course  of  life; 
The  least  delight  of  which  I  '11  not  forego. 
For  all  the  flattering  praise  man  can  bestow. 
If  I  designed  to  please,  the  way  were  then 
To  mend  my  manners,  rather  than  my  pen : 
The  first  *s  unnatural,  therefore  unfit; 
And  for  the  second  I  despair  of  it. 
Since  grace  is  not  so  hani  to  get  as  trit :. 
Perhaps  ill  verses  ought  to  be  coofin'd. 
In  mere  good  breeding,  like  unsavoury  wind. 
Were  reading  fbrc'd,  t  should  be  apt  to  think. 
Men  might  no  more  write  8cur\'ily  than  stink. 
I  'II  own  that  you  write  better  than  I  dOy 
But  I  have  as  much  need  to  write  as  you. 
In  all  I  write,  should  sense,  and  wit,  and  rfajrme, 
Fail  me  at  once,  yet  someUiing  so  sublime 
Shall  stamp  my  poem,  that  the  world  may  see. 
It  could  have  been  produced  by  none  but  me. 
And  that 's  my  end ;  for  man  can  wish  no  more 
Than  so  to  write,  as  none  e'er  writ  before ; 
Yet  why  am  I  no  poet  of  the  times  ? 
I  have  allusions,  similes,  and  rhymes. 
And  wit ;  or  else  'tis  hard  that  I  alone. 
Of  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  should  have  none* 
Unequally  the  partial  hand  of  Heaven 
Has  all  but  this  one  only  blessing  given. 
I  The  world  appears  like  a  great  ikmily. 
Whose  lord,  oppress'd/with  pride  and  poveity, 
(That  to  a  few  great  bounty  he  may  riiow) 
Is  fain  to  starve  the  numerous  train  below. 
Just  so  seems  Providence,  as  poor  and  vain. 
Keeping  more  creatures  than  it  can  maintain: 
Here  'tis  profuse,  and  there  it  meanly  saves. 
And  for  one  prince,  it  makes  ten  thousand  slavei. 
In  wit  alone  't  has  been  magnificent. 
Of  which  so  just  a  share  to  each  is  sent. 
That  the  most  avaricious  are  content. 
For  none  e'er  thought  (the  due  division 's  such) 
His  (fwn  too  little,  or  his  friend's  too  much. 
Yet  most  men  show,  or  find,  great  want  of  wi^ 
Writing  themselves,  or  judging  what  b  writ. 
But  I,  who  am  of  sprightly  vigour  full, 
^\ix^  on  mankind  as  euriow  and  duU. 
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to  myself,  I  like  myself  alone, 
nust  conclude  my  judgment  good,  or  none : 
Mild  my  sense  be  naught,  how  should  I  know 
her  another  man's  were  good  or  no  ?. 
I  resolve  of  my  own  poetry, 
'tis  the  best;  and  there  's  a  fame  for  me. 
Q  I  'm  happy,  wha^  does  it  advance, 
her  to  merit  due,  or  arrogance  ? 
nt  the  world  will  take  offence  hereby ! 
then  the  world  shall  suffer  for  %  not  L 
cr  this  saucy  world  and  I  agree, 
;  it  have  its  beastly  will  on  me  ? 
should  my  prostituted  sense  be  drawn 
cry  rule  their  musty  customs  spawn  ? 
len  may  censure  you ;  tis  two  to  one, 
e*er  they  censure,  they  Ml  be  in  the  wrong, 
's  not  a  thing  on  Earth,  that  I  can  name, 
Jish,  and  so  false,  as  common  fame, 
s  tl^  courtier  knave,  the  plain  man  rude, 
ity  the  grave,  and  the  delightful  lewd, 
tinent  the  brisk,  morose  the  sad, 
the  familiar,  the  reserv'd-one  mad. 
lelpleM  woman  is  not  ftivonrM  more, 
a  sly  hypocrite,  or  public  whore, 
who  the  Devil  would  give  this — to  be  firee 
th'  innocent  reproach  of  infamy  ? 
things  considered,  make  me  (in  despite 
3  rumour)  keep  at  home  and  write. 
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the  sons  of  the  Muses  grew  numerous  and  loud, 
apt>easing  so  fractious  and  clamorous  a  crowd, 
thought  fit,  in  so  weighty  a  cause, 
iblish  a  government,  leader,  and  laws. 
^>es  of  the  bays,  at  the  summoning  call, 
^wn  them  together,  the  Devil  and  all ;     [ing : 
XMiging  and  listening,  they  gap'd  for  the  bless- 
sbyter  sermon  had  more  crowding  and  press- 
ing: 

head  of  the  gang,  John  Dryden  appeared, 
ncient  grave  wit  so  long  lov*d  and  fear'd, 
K)Uo  had  heard  a  story  m  town, 
quitting  the  Muses,  to  wear  the  black  gown ; 
gave  him  leave  now  his  poetry  's  doue, 

him  turn  priest,  since  Rr- is  tum*d  nun. 

iverend  author  was  no  sooner  set  by, 
xAlo  had  got  gentle  George '  in  his  eye, 
ankly  confessed,  of  all  men  that  writ,    [wit : 
^s  none  had  more  fancy,  sense,  judgment,  and 
th'  crying  sin,  idleness,  he  was  so  hardenM, 
is  long  seven  yean  silence  was  not  to  be  par- 
doned. 

^-~ — ^y'  was  the  next  man  show'd  his  face, 
lollo  e*en  thought  him  too  good  for  the  place ; 
itleman  writer  that  office  should  bear, 
nnader  in  wit  the  laurel  should  wear, 
e  but  a  cit  e*er  makes  a  lord-mayor, 
ito  the  crowd,  Tom  Shadwell  does  wallow, 
ears  by  his  gut^,  his  paunch,  and  his  tallow, 
is  he  akme  best  pleases  the  age, 
f  and  |us  wife  have  supported  the  stage: 

^^  • 

e  The  Session  of  the  Poets,  in  the  State 
voL  i.  and  The  Election  of  the  Poet  Laurent, 
in  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham's  works. 
George  IStherege.       *  Mr.  Wycherley. 


Apollo,  well  pleas*d  with  so  bonny  a  lad, 
T  oblige  him,  he  told  him  he  should  be  huge  glad. 
Had  he  half  so  much  wit,  as  he  fancy'd  he  had. 
Nat  Lee  stepped  in  next  in  hopes  of  a  prizo, 
Apollo  remembered  he  had  hit  once  in  thrice; 
Bythe  rubies  in  's  face,  he  could  not  deny. 
But  he  had  as  much  wit  as  wine  could  supply; 
Confessed  that  indeed  he  had  a  musical  note. 
But  sometimes  strauiM  so  hard  that  he  rattled  in 

throat; 
Yet  owning  he  had  sense,  t'  encourage  him  for 't. 
He  made  him  his  Ovid  in  Augustus's  court 
Poor  Settle,  his  trial  was  the  next  came  about, 
He  brought  him  an  Ibrahim  with  the  preface  torn  out. 
And  humbly  desir'd  he  might  give  no  offence ; 
"  D — n  him,"  cries  Shadwell,  "  he  cannot  write 


sense 


.»» 


"  And  Bancks,"  cry'd  Newport,  "  I  hate  that  dull 
Apollo,  considering  he  was  not  in  vogue,      [rogue  ;* 
Would  not  trust  his  dear  bays  with  so  modest  a  fool. 
And  bid  the  great  boy  be  sent  back  to  school. 
Tom  Otway  came  next,  Tom  ShadwelPs  dear  Zany, 
And  swears,  for  heroics,  he  writes,  best  of  any: 
Don 'Carlos  his  pockets  so  amply  had  fiU'd, 
That  his  mange  was  quite  curM,  and  his  lice  were 
Anababaluthu  put  in  for  a  share,  [all  kilPd; 

And  little  Tom  Essence^s  author  was  there : 
But  Apollo  had  seen  his  face  on  the  stage. 
And  prudently  did  not  think  fit  to  engage 
The  scum  of  a  playhouse,  for  the  prop  of  an  age. 
In  the  numerous  crowd  that  encompassed  him  n^und. 
Little  Btarch'd  Johnny  Crown  at  his  elbow  he  found. 
His  cravat-string  new  iron*d,  he  gently  did  stretch 
His  lily-white  band  out,  the  laurel  to  reach. 
Alleging,  that  he  had  most  right  to  the  bays. 
For  writing  romances,  and  sh-ting  of  plays: 
Apollo  rose  up,  and  gravely  confessed, 
Of  all  men  that  writ,  his  talent  was  best ; 
For  since  pain  and  dishonour  man's  life  only  damn. 
The  greatest  felicity  mankind  can  claim. 
Is  to  want  sense  of  smart,  and  be  past  sense  of 

shame ; 
And  to  perfect  his  bliss  in  poetical  rapture. 
He  bid  him  be  dull  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
The  poetess  Afra  next  show'd  her  sweet  fisce. 
And  swore  by  her  poetry,  and  her  black  ace. 
The  laurel  by  a  double  right  was  her  own, 
For  the  plays  she  had  writ,  and  the  conquests  she  had 
Apollo  acknowledged  'twas  hard  to  deny  her,     [won. 
Vet,  to  deal  frankly  and  ingenuously  by  her, 
He  told  her, were  conquests  and  charms  her  pretence. 
She  ought  to  have  pleaded  a  dozen  years  since. 
Nor  ooiild  D*Urfey  forbear  for  the  laurel  to  stickle, 
Protesting  that  he  had  the  honour  to  tickle 
Th'  ears  of  the  town,  with  his  dear  madam  Fickle. 
With  other  pretenders,  whose  names  I  'd  rehearse. 
But  that  they  *re  too  long  to  stand  in  my  verse : 
Apollo,  quite  tir'd  with  their-tedious  harangue, 
At  last  found  Tom  Bettcrton's  face  in  the  gang, 
For,  since  poets  without  the  kind  players  may  hang. 
By  his  one  sacred  light  he  solenmly  swore, 
That  in  search  of  a  laureat,  he  M  look  out  no  mor^ 
A  general  murmur  ran  qui*e  through  the  hall,         ' 
To  think  that  the  bays  to  an  actor  should  fill  I ; 
Tom  told  them,  to  put  his  desert  to  the  test. 
That  he  had  Mxm  plays  as  well  as  the  best. 
And  was  the  greatest  wonder  the  age  ever  bore. 
Of  all  the  play-scribblers  that  e'er  writ  before. 
His  wit  had  most  worth,  and  modesty  in  't« 
For  he  had  wnt  ]^\myi>  ycl  t^^ec  oaiBA  m  "^^o^ 
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Werk  I,  who  to  my  coet  already  am 

One  of  those  strange  prodigious  creatures  man, 

A  spirit  free,  to  choose  for  my  own  share, 

What  sort  of  flesh  and  blood  I  pleab'd  to  wear, 

I  'd  be  a  dog,  a  monkey,  or  a  bear. 

Or  any  thing,  but  that  vain  animal, 

Who  is  so  proud  of  being  rational.  ^ 

The  senses  are  too  gross,  and  he  '11  contrive 

A  sixth,  to  contradict  the  other  five  ; 

And,  before  certain  instinct,  will  prefer 

Reason,  which  fifty  times  for  one  does  err. 

Feason,  an  ignis  fatutu  of  the  mind, 

Which  leaves  the  light  of  Nature,  sense,  behind: 

Pathless  and  dangerous  wandering  ways  it  takes. 

Through  Errour's  fenny  bogs,  and  thorny  brakes  ; 

Whilst  the  misguided  follower  climbs  with  pain 

Mountains  of  whimsies  heapt  in  his  own  brain : 

Stumbling  from  thought  to  thought,  falls  headkmg 

down 
Into  Doubt's  boundless  sea,  where,  like  to  drown, 
Books  bear  him  up  a  while,  and  make  him  try 
To  swim  with  bladders  of  philosophy ; 
In  hopes  still  to  overtake  the  skipping  light, 
l*he  vapour  dances  in  his  dazzled  sight, 
Till,  spent,  it  leaves  him  to  eternal  night. 
Then  Old  Age  and  Experience,  hand  in  h&nd. 
Lead  him  to  Death,  and  make  him  imderstand. 
After  a  search  so  painful  and  so  long. 
That  all  his  life  he  has  been  in  the  wrong* 
Hnddled  in  dirt,  this  reasoning  engine  lies. 
Who  was  so  proud,  so  witty,  and  so  wise : 
Pride  drew  him  in,  as  cheats  their  bubbles  catch. 
And  made  him  venture  to  be  made  a  wretch : 
His  wisdom  did  his  happiness  destroy. 
Aiming  to  know  the  world  he  should  enjoy : 
And  wit  was  his-vain  frivolous  pretence. 
Of  pleasing  others  at  his  own  expense ; 
For  wits  are  treated  just  like  common  whores. 
First  they  're  enjoyM,  and  then  kickM  out  of 

doors: 
The  pleasure  past,  a  threatening  doubt  remains, 
That  frights  th'  enjoyer  with  succeeding  pains. 
Women,  and  men  of  wit,  are  dangerous  tools, 
And  ever  fatal  to  admiring  fools. 
Pleasure  allures ;  and  when  the  fops  escape, 
'TIS  not  that  they  are  lov'd,  but  fortunate ; 
And  therefore  what  they  fear,  at  heart  they  hate. 
But  now,  methinks,  some  formal  band  and  beard 
Takes  me  to  task :  "  Come  on,  sir,  I  'm  prepar'd." 
'*  Then,  by  your  favour,  any  thing  that 's  writ, 
Against  this  gibing,  gingling  knack,  callM  wit, 
likes  me  abundantly ;  but  you  Ml  take  care, 
Upon  this  point,  not  to  be  too  severe  ; 
Perhaps  my  Muse  were  fitter  for  this  part; 
For,  1  profess,  I  can  be  very  smart 
On  wit.  which  I  abhor  with  all  my  heart. 
I  long  to  lash  it  in  some  sharp  essay. 
But  your  grand  indiscretion  bids  me  stay. 
And  turns  my  tide  of  ink  another  way. 
A^Hiat  rage  ferments  in  your  degenerate  mind. 
To  make  you  rail  at  reason  and  mankind } 
Blest  fflorious  man,  to  whom  alone  Idnd  Heaven 
An  everlasting  soul  hath  freely  given; 
Whom  his  great  Maker  took  such  care  to  make. 
That  from  himself  he  did  the  image  take, 
And  this  lair  frame  in  shining  reason  drest^ 
To  dignify  bis  nature  above  beast : 
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Rei^^,  by  vboie  aipirinf  faifloflnBe^ 

We  take  a  flight  be3foiid  material  ten 

Dive  into  mysteries,  then,  loutng,  pieroe 

The  flaming  limits  of  the  univerw. 

Search  Heaven  and  Hell,  find  out  what  *•  acW 

there. 
And  give  the  world  true  grounds  of  hope  and  fiBar.* 
"  Hold,  mighty  man,"  I  cry,  **  all  this  iw  kiio« 
From  the  pathetic  pen  of  Ingeto, 
From  Patrick's  PUgrim,  Sibb's  SoUloqaief» 
And  'tis  this  very  reason  I  despise 
This  supernatural  gift,  that  makes  a  mitn 
Think  he  's  the  image  of  the  Infinite; 
Ck>mpering  his  short  life,  void  of  all  rest, ' 
To  the  Eternal  and  the  Ever-blest: 
This  bnsy  puzzling  stirrer  up  of  doubt. 
That  frames  deep  mysteries,  then  finds  tbem  (^ 
Filling  with  frantic  crowds  of  thhnkhig  fwls, 
The  reverend  bedlams,  colleges,  and  school^ 
Borne  on  whose  wings,  each  heavy  sot  can  pkwf 
The  limits  of  the  boundless  universe. 
So  charming  ointments  nudLe  an  old  witch  fly. 
And  bear  a  cripplr^l  carcass  through  the  sky. 
Tis  this  exalted  power,  whose  bosinen  lies 
In  nonsense  and  impossibilities: 
This  made  a  whimsical  philoaopher. 
Before  the  spacious  world  his  tub  prefer; 
And  we  have  many  modem  coxcombs,  who 
Retire  to  think,  'cause  they  have  nought  to  d^ 
But  thoughts  were  given  for  actions'  goyeiwnaiti 
"WTiere  action  ceases,  thought 's  impertinent. 


Odr  sphere  of  action  is  life's  happiness. 
And  he  that  thinks  beyond,  thinks  like  an  ass. 
Thus  whilst  against  false  reasoning  I  inveigh, 
I  own  right  reason,  which  I  would  obey ; 
That  reason,  which  distinguishes  by  sense. 
And  gives  us  rules  of  good  and  ill  from  thence: 
That  bounds  desires  with  a  reforming  will. 
To  keep  them  more  in  vigour,  not  to  kill : 
Your  reason  hinders,  mine  helps  to  enjoy, 
Renewing  appetites,  youn  would  destroy. 
My  reason  is  my  friend,  yours  is  a  cheat; 
Hunger  calls  out,  my  reason  bids  me  cat ; 
Perversely  yours,  your  appetite  does  mock; 
This  asks  for  food ;  that  answers,  what  »s  a  cteck  ? 
"  This  plain  distinction,  sir,  your  doubt  secoies; 
Tis  not  true  reason  I  despise,  but  yours. 
Thus  I  think  reason  righted:  but  fer  man, 
I  '11  ne'er  recant,  defend  him  if  you  can. 
For  all  his  pride,  and  his  philosophy, 
'Tis  evident  beasts  are,  m  their  degree. 
As  wise  at  least,  and  better  far  than  be. 
Those  creatoies  are  the  wisest,  who  attain. 
By  surest  means,  the  ends  at  which  they  aim* 
If  therefinre  Jowler  finds,  and  kills  his  hare. 
Better  than  Meres  supplies  committe^^hair; 
Though  one  's  a  statesman,  th'  other  but  a  hoead, 
Jowler  in  iustice  will  be  wiser  found. 
You  sec  bow  far  man's  wisdom  here  extends: 
Look  next  if  human  nature  makes  amen^; 
Whose  principle  are  most  generous  and  juit; 
And  to  whose  morals  you  would  sooner  trust: 
Be  judge  yourself,'  I  'II  bring  it  to  the  test. 
Which  is  the  basest  creature,  man  or  beast : 
Birds  feed  on  birds,  beasts  on  each  other  prey. 
But  savage  man  alone  does  man  betray. 
Prest  by  necessity,  they  kill  for  food ; 
Man  undoes  man,  to  do  himself  no  good : 
With  teeth  and  claws  by  Nature  arm'd,  they  hort 
Nature's  allowance,  to  supply  their  want 
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1,  with  miilei,  embncci,  friendshipt,  praise, 
aly  his  felknr's  life  betrajr* ; 
luDtary  pains  works  his  distress; 
nigh  necessity,  but  wantonness, 
ger  or  for  love,  they  bite  or  tear, 
rretched  man  is  still  in  arms  for  fear  : 
'  he  arms,  and  is  of  arms  afraid, 
ar  to  fear  successively  betray'd : 
ar,   the  soarce  whence  his  base  passions 
:ame, 

{ted  honour,  and  his  dear-bought  fame: 
:  of  power,  to  which  he  *s  such  a  slave, 
the  wUoh  akne  he  dares  be  brave ; 
h  his  various  projects  are  design'd, 
makes  him  generous,  affable,  and  kind ; 
;h  he  takes  such  pains  to  be  thought  wise, 
ews  his  actkms  in  a  forcM  disguise; 
most  tedious  life,  in  misery, 
aborious,  mean  hypocrisy, 
the  bottom  of  his  vast  design, 
1  man's  wisdom,  power,  and  ^ory  join ; 
d  he  acts,  the  ill  he  does  endure, 
from  fear  to  make  himself  secure.  ^ 

for  safety,  after  fame  they  thirst ; 
tnen  would  be  cowards  if  they  durst:     '  *» 
lesty  's  against  all  common  sense ; 
ist  be  knaves ;  'tis  in  their  own  defence 
d  's  dishonest ;  if  you  think  it  fair, 
t  known  cheats,  to  play  upon  the  square, 

be  undone 

I  weak  truth  your  reputation  save ; 
ives  will  all  agree  to  call  you  knave. 
1  shall  he  live,  insulted  o'er,  opprest, 
.res  be  less  a  villain  than  the  rest 
nre  you  see  what  human  nature  craves, 
en  are  cowards,  all  men  should  be  knaves, 
erence  lies,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
he  thing  itself,  but  the  degree ; 
the  subject-matter  of  debate, 
who 's  a  knave  of  the  first-rate.  ** 

POSTSCRIPT. 

his  with  indignation  have  T  hurPd, 

pretending  part  of  the  proud  world, 

roln  with  selfish  vanity,  devise 

eedoms,  holy  cheats,  and  formal  lies, 

eir  fellow-slaves  to  tyrannize. 

f  in  court  so  just  a  man  there  be, 

rt  a  just  man,  yet  unknown  to  me) 

«s  his  needful  flattery  direct, 

>ppress  and  ruin,  but  protect; 

ittery,  which  way  soever  laid, 

I  tax  on  that  unhappy  trade  ; 

right  a  statesman  you  can  find, 

passions  bend  to  his  unbiased  mind; 

les  his  arts  and  policies  apply, 

;  his  country,  not  his  family. 

sre  a  mortal  who  on  God  relies  ? 

life  his  faith  and  doctrine  justifies  ? 

!  blown  up  with  vain  aspiring  pride, 

nr  reproof  of  sins,  does  man  deride : 

ravions  heart  with  saucy  eloquence     - 

hide  at  kings,  and  rail  at  men  of  sense: 

his  talking  vents  more  peevish  lies, 

itter  railings,  scandals,  calumnies, 

:  a  gossiping  are  thrown  about, 

be  good  wives  drink  free,  and  then  fit  J  out. 

'  the  sensual  tribe,  whose  talents  lie 

ice,  pride,  )Xk  sloth,  and  gluttony ; 


Who  hunt  pr^ermcnt,  but  abhor  good  lires. 
Whose  lust  exahed  to  that  height  arrives, 
They  act  adultery  with  their  own  wives ; 
And,  ere  a  score  of  years  completed  be, 
Can  from  the  lofty  stage  of  honour  see. 
Half  a  large  parish  their  own  progeny. 

Nor  doating who  would  be  ador'd. 

For  domineering  at  the  council-board, 

A  greater  fop,  in  business  at  fourscore. 

Fonder  of  serious  toys,  affected  more. 

Than  the  gay  glittering  fool  at  twenty  proves. 

With  all  Jiis  noise,  his  tawdry  clothes,  and  lores. 

But  a  meek  humble  man  of  modest  sense. 
Who,  preaching  peace,  does  practise  continence ; 
Wliose  pious  life  's  a  proof  he  does  believe 
Mysterious  truths,  which  no  man  can  conceive. 
If  upon  Earth  there  dwell  such  godlike  men, 
I  '11  here  recant  my  paradox  to  them ; 
Adore  those  shrines  of  virtue,  homage  pay. 
And,,  with  the  thinking  world,  their  laws  obey. 
If  such  there  are,  yet  grant  me  this  at  least, 
Man  differs  more  from  man,  than  man  frombeast 
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As  some  brave  admiral,  in  former  war 

Depriv'd  of  force,  but  prest  with  oourage  still. 

Two  rival  fleets  appearing  from  afar. 
Crawls  to  the  top  of  an  adjacent  hill : 

From  whence  (with  thoughts  full  of  concern)  he  view* 
The  wise  and  daring  conduct  of  the  fight : 

And  each  bold  action  to  his  mind  renews 
His  present  glory,  and  his  past  delight: 

From  his  fierce  eyes  flashes  of  rage  he  throws. 
As  from  black  clouds  when  lightning  breaks  away, 

Transported,  thinks  himself  amidst  his  foes. 
And  absent,  yet  eojo3rs  the  bloody  day. 

So  when  my  da3rs  of  impotence  approach. 
And  I  'm,  by  wine  and  love's  unlucky  chance. 

Driven  from  the  pleasing  billows  of  debauch. 
On  the  dull  shore  of  Ia2y  temperance : 

My  pains  at  last  some  respite  shall  afford. 
While  I  behold  the  battles  you  maintun ; 

When  fleets  of  glasses  sail  around  the  board. 
From  whose  broadsides  vollies  of  wit  shall  rain.   ' 

Nor  shall  the  sight  of  honourable  scare. 
Which  my  too  forward  valour  did  procure, 

Frij^hten  new-listed  soldiers  from  the  wars ; 
Past  joys  have  more  than  paid  what  I  endure* 

Should  some  brave  3ronth  (worth  beihg  dnmk)  provi 
And  from  his  fair  inviter  meanly  shrink,       [nice 

Twould  please  the  ghost  of  my  departed  vice, 
If,  at  my  counsel,  he  repent  and  drink. 

Or  should  some  cold-comp!exion*d  sot  forbid, 
With  his  dull  morab,  our  night^s  brisk  alannsi 

I  'II  fire  his  blood,  by  telling  what  I  did 
When  I  was  strong,  and  able  to  bear  arms. 

I  'II  tell  of  whofes  attacked,  their  lords  at  home^ 
Bawds  quarters  beaten  up,  and  fortress  won ; 

Windows  demolish'd,  watcbce  overcome. 
And  handsome  ills  by  my  contci^asiftft  ^KSMb^ 
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With  t^le^  like  these  I  vill  tnch  heat  inspire, 
As  to  important  mischief  shall  incline; 

I  Ml  make  him  long  some  ancient  church  to  fire, 
And  fear  no  lewdness  they  're  calTd  to  by  wine. 

Thus  statesman-like  I  Ml  saucily  impose. 
And,  safe  from  danger,  valiantly  advise ; 

Sheltered  in  impotence  urge  you  to  blows, 
And,  being  good  for  nothing  else,  be  wise. 


UPON  NOTHING. 

NomwG !  thou  elder  brother  ev'n  to  Shade, 
That  hadst  a  being  ere  the  world  was  made. 
And  (well  fixt)  art  alone  of  ending  not  afraid. 

Ere  Time  and  Place  were.  Time  ai^d  Place  were  not, 
When  primitive  Nothing,  Something  straight  begot. 
Then  all  proceeded  from  the  great  united— What. 

Something,  the-  general  attribute  of  all. 

Severed  from  thee,  its  sole  original. 

Into  thy  boundless  self  piust  undistinguish'd  fill. 

Yet  something  did  thy  mighty  power  command. 
And  hoxn  thy  fruitful  emptinesses  hand, 
Snatch'd  men,  beasts,  biras,  fire,  air,  and  land. 

Matter,  the  wickedest  of&pring  of  thy  race, 

By  Form  assisted,  flew  from  thy  embrace. 

And  rebel  light  obscur'd  thy  reverend  dusky  face. 

With  Form  and  Matter,  Time  and  Place  did  join ; 
Body,  thy  foe,  with  thee  did  leagues  combine, 
To  spoil  thy  peaceful  realm,  and  ruin  all  thy  line. 

But  turn-coat  Time  assists  the  foe  in  vain. 
And,  bribed  by  thee,  assists  thy  short-livM  reign. 
And  to  thy  hungry  womb  drives  back  thy  slaves  again. 

Though  mysteries  are  barrM  from  laic  eyes. 

And  the  divine  alone,  with  warrant,  pries 

Into  thy  bosom,  where  the  truth  in  private  lies  i 

Yet  this  of  thee  the  wise  may  freely  say. 
Thou  from  the  virtuous  nothing  tak^st  away. 
And  tb  be  part  with  thee  the  wicked  wisely  pray. 

Great  Negative !  how  vainly  would  the  wise 

Inquire,  define,  distinguish,  teach,  devise  ? 

Didst  thou  not  stand  to  point  their  dull  philosophies. 

• 

/*,  or  is  noti  the  two  great  ends  of  Fate, 

And,  true  or  false,  the  subject  of  debate. 

That  perfect  or  destroy  the  vast  designs  of  Fate; 

Wh^n  they  have  racked  the  politician's  breast. 

Within  thy  bosom  most  securely  rest. 

And,  when  reduced  to  thee,  are  least  unsafe  and  best 

But  Nothing,  why  does  Something  still  permit. 
That  sacred  monarchs  should  at  council  sit. 
With  persons  highly  thought  at  best  for  nothuig  fit  ? 

Whilst  weighty  Something  modestly  abstains 
"From  princes*  cofi*ers,  and  from  statcsmens*  brains, 
And  nothing  there  like  stately  Nothing  reigns. 

Nothing,  who  dwell'st  with  fools  in  grave  disguise, 
For  whom  they  reverend  shapes  and  forms  devise, 
Lawn  sleeves,  and  furs,  and  gowns,  when  they  like 
thee  look  wise. 

French  truth,  Dutch  prowess,  British  policy, 
Hibernian  learning,  Scotch  civility, 
Spaniards*  dispatch,  Danes'  wit,  wpe  mainly  seen 
in  thee. 


The  great  man's  gratitude  to  hit  lieft  firiend. 
Kings'  promises,  whores'  vows,  towards  thee  they 

bend. 
Flow  swifUy  into  thee,  and  in  thee  ever  end. 


TRANSLATION 

OP  SOME  LIVES  IN  LUCBKTIUS. 

The  gods,  by  right  of  Nature,  must 
An  everlasting  age  of  perfect  peace ; 
Far  off  remov'd  from  us  and  our  a&irs. 
Neither  approach'd  by  dangers  or  by  cares ; 
Rich  in  themselves,  to  whom  we  cannot  add; 
Not  pleased  by  good  deeds,  nor  provoked  by  bad. 


THE  LATTER  END  OF  THE  CHOEUS  OP 

THE  SECOND  ACT  OF  SENECA'S  TROAS, 

TRANSLATED. 

After  death  nothing  is,  and  nothing  death. 

The  utmost  limits  of  a  gasp  of  breath. 

Let  the  ambitious  zealot  lay  aside 

His  hope  of  Heaven,  (whose  faith  is  but  his  pride) 

Let  slavish  souls  lay  by  their  fear. 

Nor  be  concem'd  which  way,  or  where. 

After  this  life  they  shall  be  hurVd : 

Dead,  we  become  the  lumber  of  the  world, 

And  to  that  mass  of  matter  shall  be  swept, 

Where  things  destroy'd  with  things  unborn  arc  kept ; 

Devouring  Time  swallows  us  whole. 

Impartial  Death  confounds  body  and  souL 

For  Hell,  and  the  foul  fiend  that  rules 

The  everlasting  fiery  gaols, 
Devis'd  by  rogues,  dreaded  by  fiools. 
With  his  grim  grisly  dog  that  keeps  the  door. 

Are  senseless  stories,  idles  tales, 
Dreams,  whimsies,  and  no  more. 


TO 

HIS  SACRED  MAJESTY, 

OH  HIS  RESTORATION  IN  THE  TEAR  1660. 

Virtue's  triumphant  shrine !  who  dost  engage 
At  once  three  kingdoms  in  a  pilgrimage : 
Which  in  ecstatic  duty  strive  to  come 
Out  of  themselves,  as  well  as  from  their  home ; 
'miilst  England  grows  one  camp,  and  London  is 
Itself  the  nation,  not  metropolis ; 
And  lo3ral  Kent  renews  her  arts  again, 
Fencing  her  ways  with  moving  groves  of  men : 
Forgive  this  distant  homage,  which  does  meet 
Your  bjest  approach  on  sedentary  feet ; 
And  though  my  youth,  not  patient  yet  to  bear 
The  weight  of  arms,  denies  me  to  appear 
In  steel  before  you ;  yet,  great  sir,  approve 
My  manly  wishes,  and  more  vigorous  love  ; 
In  whom  a  cold  respect  were  treason  to 
A  father's  ashes,  gieater  than  to  you ; 
Wliose  one  ambition  't  is  for  to  be  known. 
By  daring  loyalty,  your  Wilmot's  son. 

IVadh,  CqIL  ROCPSSTBR* 


TO  THE  QUEEN-MOTHER... AN  EPILOGUE. 
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TO  BSft 

MAJESTYTIIE  QUEEN-MOTHER., 

S  DEATH  OP  MARY,  PRINCESS  OP  ORANGE. 

Teat  queen,  your  just  and  hasty  fears : 
10  infection  lodges  in  our  tears. 
ar  unhappy  air  be  armM  with  death, 
have  an  untainted  guiltless  breath, 
a  while,  and  teach  your  equal  skill 
»tand,  and  to  support  our  ill. 
in  mighty  wrongs  an  age  have  spent, 
to  hare  out-1iv*d  ev*n  banishinent ; 
aitorous  Mischief  sought  its  earliest  prey, 
most  sacred  blood  it  made  its  way, 
hereby  its  black  design  impajrt, 
lis  head,  that  wounded  first  his  heart : 
unmovM,  great  Charles's  ruin  stood, 
"ce  great  nations  sunk  beneath  the  load ; 
oung  daughter  lost,  yet  balsam  f  >und 
t  that  new  and  freshly-bleeding  woimd  ; 
r  this,  with  fixt  and  steady  eyes 
3ur  noble  Gloucester's  obsequies ; 
sustained  the  royal  princess*  fall : 
can  lament  her  funeral, 
irill  hence  remove,  and  leave  behind 
x>mplaints  lost  in  the  empty  wind ; 
dds  that  bid  you  stay,  and  loudly  roar 
on,  and  drive  back  to  the  firm  shore ; 
k  to  safety,  and  the  envy  fly 
g  in  this  scene  of  tragedy : 
kness,  from  whose  rage  you  post  away, 
md  only  now  contrives  your  stay; 
y  fatal  and  infectious  ill 
e  fan*  princess,  and  forgets  to  kill : 
a  fevers  curses  we  dispense, 
our  passion's  angry  eloquence : 
re  blast  the  ministers  of  Fate, 
forlorn  physicians  imprecate ; 
to  Death  new  poisons  add  and  fire, 
securely  for  reward  and  hire ; 
sks,  that  kill  whomever  they  see, 
Y  write  bills  of  mortality, 
t  the  bleeding  corpse  should  them  betray, 
in  those  vital  speaking  streams  away, 
jrou,  by  your  flight,  take  part  with  these  ? 
yourself  a  third  and  new  disease  ? 
ave  caus'd  our  loss,  then  so  have  you, 
e  yourself  and  the  fair  princess  too : 
IcprivM,  an  equal  damage  have 
ance  doth  ravish  hence,  as  when  the  grave : 
your  choice  th'  unkindness  doth  improve, 
;liction  adds  to  your  remove. 

ROCHESTER, 
Of  Wadham  College, 


AN  EPILOGUE. 


r,  from  wit,  have  this  true  maxim  got. 
Lis  still  better  to  be  pleas'd  than  not  ;** 
•efore  never  their  own  torment  plot. 
le  malicious  critics  still  agree 

each  play  they  come  and  pay  to  see. 

know  'tis  a  meaner  part  of  sense 
I  feiult,  than  taste  an  cxcellenoe : 
e  they  praise,  and  strive  to  like,  while  these 
f  vain  of  being  hard  to  please* 


Poets  and  women  have  an  equal  right 
To  hate  the  dull,  who,  dead  to  all  delight, 
Feel  pain  alone,  and  have  no  joy  but  spite. 
Twas  impotence  did  first  this  vice  begin ; 
Fools  censure  wit,  as  old  men  rail  at  sin : 
Who  envy  pleasure  which  they  cannot  taste. 
And,  good  for  nothing,  would  be  wise  at  last. 
Since  therefore  to  the  women  it  appears. 
That  all  the  enemies  of  wit  are  theirs. 
Our  poet  the  dull  herd  no  longer  fears. 
Whate*er  his  fate  may  pnxve,  'twill  be  his  pridft 
To  stand  or  fall  with  beauty  on  his  side. 


AN  ALLUSION 

TO  TBE  TENTH  lATntB  OP  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  HOtACI. 

Well,  sir,  t  is  granted ;  I  said  Dry^enls  rhymes  ^ 

Were  stolen,  unequal,  nay,  dull,  many  times : 

What  foolish  patron  is  there  found  of  his. 

So  blindly  partial  to  deny  me  this? 

But  that  his  plays,  embroider'd  up  and  down 

With  wit  and  learning,  justly  pleas'd  the  town. 

In  the  same  paper  I  as  freely  own. 

Yet,  having  this  altow'd,  the  heavy  mass 

That  stuflb  up  his  loose  volumes,  must  not  pass  ; 

For  by  that  rule  I  might  as  well  admit 

Crown's  tedious  scenes  for  poetry  and  wit 

'TIS  therefore  not  enough,  when  your  Mse  sense 

Hits  the  false  judgment  of  an  audience 

Of  clapping  fbols,  assembling^a  vast  crowd, 

Tdl  the  throng'd  play-house  crack'd  with  the  dull 

load; 
Though  ev'n  that  talent  m^ts,  in  some  sort. 
That  can  divert  the  rabble  and  the  court. 
Which  blundering  Settle  never  could  obtain. 
And  puzzling  Otway  labours  at  in  vain : 
But  within  due  proportion  circumscribe 
Whatever  you  write,  that  with  a  flowing  tide 
The  style  may  rise,  yet  in  its  rise  forbeur 
With  useless  words  t'  oppress  the  weary'd  ear* 
Here  be  your  language  lofty,  there  mote  liglft. 
Your  rhetoric  with  your  poetry  unite. 
For  elegance  sake,  sometimes  allay  the  force 
Of  epithets,  twill  soften  the  discourse : 
A  jest  in  scorn  points  out  and  hits  the  thiog 
More  home,  than  the  remotest  satire's  sting. 
Shakspeare  and  Jonson  did  in  this  excel. 
And  might  herein  be  imitated  well. 
Whom  refin'd  Etherege  copies  not  at  all. 
But  is  himself  a  sheer  orig^inaL 
Nor  that  slow  drudge  in  swift  Pindaric  strains, 
Flatman,  who  Cowley  imitates  with  pains. 
And  rides  a  jaded  Muse,  whipt,  with  loose  reins. 
When  Lee  makes  temperate  Scipio  fret  and  rave. 
And  Hannibal  a  whining  amorous  slave, 
I  laugh,  and  wish  the  hot-brain'd  fustian  fool 
In  Busby's  hands,  to  be  well  lash'd  at  school. 
Of  all  our  modem  wits,  none  seem  to  me 
Once  to  have  touch'd  upon  true  comedy. 
But  hasty  Shadwell,  and  slow  Wycheriey. 
Shadwell's  unfinished  works  do  yet  impart 
Great  proofs  of  force  of  Nature,  none  of  Art; 
With  just  bold  strokes  he  dashes  here  and  there. 
Showing  great  mastery  with  little  care. 
Scorning  to  varnish  his  good  touches  o'er. 
To  make  the  fools  and  women  praise  them  more. 
But  Wycheriey  earns  hard  whate'er  he  gatna^ 
He  wants  no  iudf^mecil,  %u^  \i«  v^wk*  ^(^  ^nixtAv 


ROCHESTOR'S  POEKIS. 


He  fireqiieiiUy  aeth,  wmA,  at  the  kut. 

Makes  fewer  fanlti,  than  any  of  the  rest. 

Waller,  by  Nature  for  the  bajrs  detigq^l. 

With  force  and  fire^  and  €uicy  unconfin^d. 

In  panegyric  does  excel  mankind. 

He  best  can  turn,  enforce,  and  soften  things, 

To  praise  great  oonqnerors,  and  flatter  kings. 

For  pointed  satire  I  would  Bnckhurst  choose. 

The  best  good  man,  with  the  worst-natur'd  Mote. 

For  SQOgs  and  Terses  mannerly  obscene. 

That  can  stir  Nature  up  by  springs  unseen, 

And,  without  forcing  blushes,  warm  the  queen; 

Sedley  has  that  prevailing  gentle  art. 

That  can  with  a  resistless  power  impart 

The  loosest  wishes  to  the  chastest  heart, 

Baise  such  a  conflict,  kindle  such  a  fire. 

Betwixt  declining  virtue  and  desire. 

Till  the  poor  vanquishM  maid  dissolves  away. 

In  dreams  all  night,  in  sighs  and  tears  all  day. 

Dryden  in  vain  try'd  this  nice  way  of  wit ; 

For  he,  to  be  a  tearing  blade,  thought  fit 

To  give  the  ladies  a  dry  bawdy  bob. 

And  thus  he  got  the  name  of  Poet  Squab. 

But,  to  be  just,  't  will  to  his  praise  be  found. 

His  excellencies  more  than  faults  abound : 

Nor  dare  I  from  bis  sacred  temples  tear 

The  laurel,  which  he  best  deserves  to  wear. 

But  does  not  Drjrden  find  e'en  Jonson  dull  ? 

'Beaumont  and  Fletcher  uncorcect,  and  full 

Of  lewd  lines,  as  he  calls  them  ?  Shakspeare's  style 

Stiff  and  afiected  ?  To  his  own  the  while 

Allowing  all  the  justice  that  his  pride 

So  arrogantly  had  to  these  deny'd  ? 

And  may  not  I  have  leave  impartially 

Tp  search  and  censure  Dryden*8  woiiu,  and  try 

If  those  grots  faults  his  choice  pen  doth  commit 

Proceed  from  want  of  judgment,  or  of  wit } 

Or  if  his  lumpish  fisncy  does  refuse 

Spirit  and  gprace  to  his  loose  slattern  Muse  ? 

Five  hundred  verses  every  morning  writ, 

Prove  him  no  more  a  poet  than  a  wit ; 

Such  scribbling  authors  have  been  seen  before ; 

Musta^  ha,  the  Island  Princess,  forty  more. 

Were  things  perhaps  composed  in  half  an  hour. 

To  write. what  may  securely  stand  the  test 

Of  being  well  read  over  thrice  at  least. 

Compare  each  phrase,  examine  every  line. 

Weigh  eveiy  word,  and  every  thought  refine ; 

Scorn  all  applause  the  vile  rout  can  bestow,   * 

And  be  content  to  please  those  few  who  know. 

Canst  thou  be  such  a  vain  mistaken  thing, 

To  wish  thy  works  might  make  a  play-house  ring 

With  the  unthinking  laughter  and  poor  praise 

Of  fops  and  ladies,  factious  for  thy  plays  ? 

Then  send  a  cunning  friend  to  learn  thy  doom 

Trook  the  shrewd  judges  in  the  drawing-room. 

I  *ve  no  ambition  on  that  idle  score, 

But  say  with  Betty  Morice  heretofore. 

When  a  court  lady  caU*d  her  Buckhurst's  whore  >; 

"  I  please  one  man  of  wit,  am  proud  on  *t  too, 

Let  all  the  coxcombs  dance  to  bed  to  you." 

Should  I  be  troubled  when  the  purblind  knight, 

Who  squints  more  m  his  judgment  than  his  sight. 

Picks  nlly  faults,  and  censures  what  I  write  ? 


■  The  same  probably  who  is  celebrated  by  lord 
Bnckhurst  (or  Dorset)  in  hit  potnt*  Sea  Gent 
Mag.  1780,  p.  218. 


Oi'  when  the  poor-fed  poets  of  the  tosm 

For  scabs  and  coach-room  cry  my  venes  doi#n? 

I  loath  the  rabble ;  't  is  enough  fbr  me 

If  Sedley,  Shadwell,  Shephard«  Wycheriey, 

Godolphin,  Butler,  Bnckhurst,  Buckingham, 

And  some  few  more,  whom  I  omit  to  name. 

Approve  my  sense :  I  count  their  censure  hme. 


TO  SIR  CAR  SCROPE '. 

To  rack  and  torture  thy  unmeaning  brain,    • 
In  Satife^s  praise,  to  a  low  untun'd  strain. 
In  thee  was  most  impertinent  and  ^iain. 
When  in  thy  person  we  more  clearly  see 
That  satire^s  of  divine  authority, 
For  God  made  one  on  man  when  he  made  thee ; 
To  show  there  were  some  men,  as  there  are  apes, 
Fram'd  for  mere  sport,  who  differ  but  in  shapes: 
In  thee  are  all  these  contradictions  joinM, 
That  make  an  ass  prodigious  and  refin*d. 
A  lump  deformM  and  shapeless  wert  thou  bon^ 
Begot  in  Love's  despight  and  Nature's  scorn ; 
And  art  grown  up  the  most  ungrateful  wight. 
Harsh  to  the  ear,  and  hideous  to  the  sight ; 
Yet  Love  *s  thy  business.  Beauty  thy  delight 
Curse  on  that  silly  hour  that  first  inspir'd 
Thy  madness,  to  pretend  to  be  admired ; 
To  paint  thy  grisly  face,  to  dance,  to  dress. 
And  all  those  awkward  follies  that  express 
Thy  loathsome  la\'e,  and  filthy  daintiness. 
Who  needs  wilt  be  an  ugly  beau-garvon. 
Spit  at,  and  shunned  by  every  girl  in  town ; 
Where  dreadfully  Love*s  scarecrow  thou  art  placed. 
To  fright  the  tender  flock  that  long  to  taste: 
While  every  coming  maid,  when  you  appear, 
Starts  back  for  sbam^  and  straight  turns  chaste 

for  fear ; 
For  none  so  poor  or  prostitute  have  prov*d. 
Where  you  made  love,  t'  endure  to  be  belov'd. 
T  were  labour  lost,  or  else  I  would  advise ; 
But  thy  half  wit  will  ne*er  let  thee  be  wise. 
Half  witty,  and  half  mad,  and  scarce  half  brave, 
Half  honest  (which  b  very  much  a  knave) 
Made  lip  of  all  these  halves,  thou  canst  not  past 
For  any  thing  entirely,  but  an  ass. 


EPILOGUE. 


As  charms  are  nonsense,  nonsense  seems  a  charm. 
Which  hearers  of  all  judgment  does  disarm ; 
For  songs  and  scenes  a  double  audience  brinpr, 
And  doggrel  takes,  which  smiths  in  satin  siug. 
Now  to  machines  and  a  dull  mask  3rou  run; 
We  find  that  Wit 's  the  monster  you  would  sHun, 
And  by  my  troth  *tis  most  discreetly  done. 
For  since  with  vice  and  folly  Wit  is  fed, 
llirough  mercy  'tis  most  of  you  are  not  dead. 
Players  turn  puppets  now  at  ywir  desire. 
In  their  mouth  's  nonsense,  in  their  tail  ^  a  wire, 
They  fly  through  crowds  of  clouts  and  showers  of 
fire. 


'  Sir  Car  Scrope,  who  thought  himself  reflected 
on  at  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  poem,  pub- 
lished a  poem.  In  Defence  of  Satire,  whicli  occa- 
floned  this  reply. 


EFILOOU£...ELEaY  ON  THE  EARL  OF  ROCHESmt 


fSi 


of  losing  LoBdum  is  their  game, 

the  worst  writer  has  the  greatest  fame. 

vile  plays  like  theirs  shall  be  our  care ; 

aich  awkward  actors  we  despair. 

lught  at  first 

wis  ill-biassM,  jtill  the  more  they  nm, 

e  further  off  than  when  they  first  begniii 

edy  their  unweigh'd  action  mark, 

B  one  is  snch  a  dear  familiar  spark» 

nns,  as  if  he  were  but  half  awake, 

bbling  for  free-spvaking  does  mistake ; 

cuent  and  n^lectful  action  too : 

ave  both  so  nigh  good,  yet  neither  true, 

3th  together,  like  an  ape's  mock-face, 

r  resembling  man,  do  man  disgrace. 

gh-pac*d  ill  actors  may,  perhaps,  be  our'd  j 

ayers,  like  half  wits,  cant  be  endur'd. 

se  are  they,  who  durst  expose  the  age 

great  wonder  *  of  the  English  stage ; 

Nature  seeinM  to  form  for  your  delight, 
i  him  speak,  as  she  bid  Shakspeare  write, 
blades  indeed  are  cripples  in  their  art, 
his  foot,  but  not  his  speaking  part, 
jm  the  Traitor  or  Volpone  try, 

they 

ike  Cethegus,  or  like  Cassius  die, 
le'er  had  sent  to  Paris  for  such  fancies, 
nsters  heads  and  Merry- Andrew's  dances, 
r'd,  perhaps,  not  perish'd,  we  appear ; 
cy  are  blighted,  and  neW  came  to  bear.  * 
1  poets  dress'd  your  mistress  "V^lt  before; 
draw  you  on  with  an  old  pamted  whore, 
:11,  like  bawds,  patch'd  plays  for  maids  twice 

o*er. 

ey  may  scorn  our  house  and  actors  too» 
\h€y  have  swell'd  so  high  to  hector  you. 
cry,  "  Pox  o*  these  Covent-Garden  men, , 

them,  not  one  of  them  but  keeps  out  ten. 
;  they  once  gone,  we  for  those  thundering 

blades 
1  have  an  audience  of  stibstantial  trades, 
ove  our  muzzled  boys  and  tearing  fellows, 
rd,  great  Neptune,  and  great  nephew  .£olus." 
T  the  merry  citizen  *8  in  love 


Then  rail  not  here,  thoagh  yon  see  resfOn  Ibt  1} 

If  Wit  can  find  itself  no  better  sport. 

Wit  is  a  very  foolish  thing  at  court 

Wit's  busineM  it  to  please,  and  not  to  fright ; 

Tis  no  wit  to  be  always  m  the  right ; 

You  '11  find  it  none^  who  dare  be  so  to-night. 

Few  so  ill-bred  will  venture  to  a  play, 

To  spy  out  fisnlts  in  what  we  women  sa^t* 

For  us,  no  matter  what  we  speak,  hot  how? 

How  kindly  can  we  say 1  hate  you  now  I 

And  for  the  men,  if  you  11  laugh  at  them,  do  | 
They  mhid  themselves  so  much,  they  'U  ne'er  watd 
But  why  do  I  descend  to  lose  a  prayer  [yoo* 

On  those  small  samts  m  wit?  the  god  sits  there! 


TO  THE  KING. 


le,  the  goddess  of  each  field  and  grove, 
ies,  "  r  faith,  methinks  'tis  well  enough ;" 
ou  roar  out,  and  cry,  **  'Tis  all  damned  stuff!" 
their  house  the  graver  fops  repair, 
!  men  of  wit  find  one  another  here. 


PROLOGUE 


ecu  AT  THE  COURT  AT  WHrTEHAtL,  BEFORE  KING 
CHARLES  11. 

BY  THE  LADY  ELIZABETH  HOWARD. 

has  of  late  took  up  a  trick  t'  appear 
anneriy,  or  at  the  best,  severe : 
poets  share  the  fate  by  which  we  fall, 
n  kindly  we  attempt  to  please  you  alL 
lard  your  scorn  should  against  such  prevail, 
5C  ends  am  to  divert  you,  though  they  fail, 
men  would  think  it  an  ilUnaturM  jest, 
Id  we  lau^h  at  you  wheu  you  do  your  Ixst. 

'  Major  Moliun. 


'.y 


To  you,  great  sir,  my  message  hither  tends, 
From  Youth  and  Beauty,  your  allies  and  friends; 
See  my  credentials  written  in  my  face, 
They  challenge  your  protection  in  this  place ; 
And  hither  come  with  such  a  force  of  charms. 
As  may  give  check  ev*n  to  your  prosperous  armi. 
Millions  of  Cupids  hovering  in  the  rear, 
Like  eagles  following  fatal  troops,  appear: 
All  waiting  for  the  slaughter  which  cbraws  nigh. 
Of  those  bold  gazers  who  this  night  must  die.         ' 
Nor  can  you  'scape  our  soft  captivity. 
From  which  old  age  alone  must  set  you  free. 
Then  tremble  at  the  fatal  consequence,      [prinee. 
Since  'tis  well  known,  for  your  own  part,  great 
'Gainst  us  3rou  still  have  made  a  weak  defence. 
Be  generous  and  wise,  and  take  our  part: 
Remember  we  have  eyes,  and  you  a  heart ; 
Else  you  may  find,  too  late,  that  wft  are  thingi 
Bom  to  kill  vassals,  and  to  conquer  kings. 
But  oh,  to  what  vain  conquest  I  pretend ! 
While  Love  is  our  commander,  and  your  friend. 
Our  victory  your  empire  more  assures, 
For  Love  will  ever  make  the  triumph  yours. 


ELEGY  ON  THE  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER. 

BY  MBS.  WHAKTON  '. 

Deep  waters  silent  roll ;  so  grief  like  mine 

Tears  never  can  relieve,  nor  words  define. 

Stop  then,  stop  your  vain  source,  weak  spring!  of 

grief. 
Let  tears  flow  from  their  eyes  whom  tears  relieve. 
They  from  their  heads  show  the  light  trouble  there^ 
Could  my  heart  weep,  its  sorrows  'twould  declare : 
When  drops  of  blood,  my  Heart,  thon'st  lost ;  thy 

pride. 
The  cause  of  all  thy  hopes  and  fears,  thy  guide ! 
He  would  have  led  thee  right  in  Wisdom**  vay, 
And  'twas  thy  fault  whene'er  thou  went'st  astray: 

>  See  in  p.  71  and  80,  Mr.  Waller's  verses  on  the 
elegy  here  printed ;  and  verses  also  on  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's Paraphrase  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Waller's  two 
cantos  of  Divine  Poesy  were  "  occasioned  upon 
sight  of  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  turned  into  verse 
by  Mrs.  Wharton."  Her  Vorses  to  Mr.  Waller  are 
mentioned  by  Ballard;  and  her  translat'on  of  Pe- 
nelope to  Llysses  is  printed  in  Tonson's  edition  of 
Ovid's  Epistles.  For  further  particulars  of  this 
lady,  see  Select  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  PoemSi 
1780,  vol.  i.  p.  51.  vol.  II,  V  *i^^- 


ROCHESTER'S  POEBIS. 


Ana  wiee  Om  tiniy'dil  vim  nSded  and  led  op, 

nton  wilt  be  iiirely  loit  now  left  alone. 

It  if  thy  elegy  I  write,  not  hii : ' 

He  Itrei  immortal  and  in  highest  blimp 

But  thoo  ait  dead,  alay!  my  Heartptboo'rtdead: 

He  Irret,  that  loraly  fool  for  ever  fled^ 

But  tboQ  'mongit  crowdt  on  Earth  ait  buried* 

Great  wat  thy  kw,  which  thoa  canst  ne*er  cspfea^ 

Mbr  wat  th*  inenible  dull  nation'i  lem; 

He  eirilia'd  the  rode,  and  taught  the  young. 

Made  fbob  grow  wiie ;  soch  artfo!  magic  bong 

Q^hiiiHdb^kiBdy  instnictiDg  tongne. 


Hia  lively  wit  was  of  himself  a  part. 
Not,  as  in  other  men,  the  work  of  Art ; 
For,  thoogh  his  learning  like  his  wit  was  greats 
Yet  sure  all  learning  came  below  his  wit; 
As  God's  immediate  gifts  are  better  for 
Than  those  we  borrow  fix>m  our  likeness  here. 
He  was — but  I  want  words,  and  ne*er  can  tell„ 
Yet  this  I  know,  he  did  mankind  excel 

He  was  what  no  man  ever  was  before^ 
Nor  can  indulgent  Nature  give  us  more, 
For,  to  make  him,  she  exhrasted  all  her  stor^ 


POEMS 


OF  TUB 


EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON. 


vnA 


LIFE  OF  ROSCOMMON^ 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


Wbntworth  Dillon,  earf  of  RoscommoDy  was  the  son  of  Jaraes  Dillon  and 
flixabeth  Went  worth,  sister  to  the  eaii  of  Strafford.  He  was  bdrn  m  Ireland'  during 
the  lieutenancy  of  Strafford,  who,  being  both  his  unde  and  his  godfiither,  gaye  hka 
his  own  surname.  Jlis  father,  the  third  earl  of  Roscommon,  had  been  converted  hj 
Usher  to  the  protestant  religion;  and  when  the  popish  rebellion  broke  out,  Straflbrdy 
thinkbg  the  family  in  great  danger  from  the  fury  of  the  Irish,  sent  for  his  godson,  and 
placed  him  at  his  own  seat  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  instructed  in  Latin :  which  he 
leanied  so  as  to  write  it  with  purity  and  elegance,  though  he  was  never  able  to  retain 
the  rules  of  grammar. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Fenton,  from  whose  notes  on  Waller  most  of  tUi 
account  must  be  borrowed,  though  I  know  not  whether  all  that  he  relates  is  certain. 
The  instructor  whom  he  assigns  to  Roscommon  is  one  Dr.  Hall,  by  whom  he  cannot 
mean  the  famous  Hall,  tlfen  an  old  man  and  a  bishop. 

When  the  storm  broke  out  upon  Strafford,  his  house  was  a  shelter  no  longer;  and 
Dillon^  by  the  advice  of  Usher,  was  sent  to  Caen,  where  the  protestants  had  then  aft 
university,  and  continued  his  studies  under  Bochart. 

Young  Dillon,  who  was  sent  to  study  under  Bochart,  and  who  b  represented  m 

having  already  made  great  proficiency  in  literature,  could  not  be  more  than  nine  years 

old.    Straffoni  went  to  govern  Irehmd  m  i6dd,  and  was  put  to  death  ei^t  yeaia 

afterward.     Hiat  he  was  sent  to  Caen  is  certain:  that  he  was  a  great  schohr  may  be 

doubted. 

At  Caen  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  preternatural  intelligence  of  his  ftther^t 
death. 

**  The  lord  Roscommon,  being  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  at  Caen  in  Normaadyt 

one  day  was,  as  it  were,  madly  extravagant  in  playing,  leaping,  getting  over  the  tables^ 

boards,  &c/    He  was  wont  to  be  sober  enough ;  they  saU,  '  God  grant  this  bodes  no- 


>  The  Biog.  Britan.  lays,  probably  about  the  year  1632;  but-  this  is  incoMJitwit  with  tbs  dals  pf 
itraflbrd^  vioeroyahy  in  the  fbUoiriiif  pa^    (X 


956  UFE  OF  ROSCOMMON. 

< 

31  luck  to  him !'  In  the  heat  of  this  extravagaot  fit  he  cries  oat,  '  My  father  is  dead !' 
A  fortnight  after,  news  came  from  Ireland  that  his  father  was  dead.  Hiis  account  I 
had  from  Mr.  KnoUes,  who  was  his  governor,  and  then  with  him, — since  secrctaiy  to 
the  earl  of  Strafford ;  and  I  have  heard  his  lordship's  relations  confirm  the  same.'' 
Aubrey's  Miscellany. 

The  present  age  b  very  little  inclined  to  favour  any  accounts  of  this  kind,  nor  wiO 
the  name  of  Aubrey  much  recommend  it  to  credit ;  it  ought  not,  however,  to  be 
omitted,  because  better  evidence  of  a  fact  cannot  easily  be  found  than  is  here  offered ; 
and  it  must  be  by  preserving  such  relations,  that  we  may  at  last  judge  how  much  they 
are  to  be  regarded.  If  we  stay  to  examme  tliis  account,  we  shall  see  difficulties  on 
both  sides :  here  is  the  relation  of  a  fact  given  by  a  man  who  had  no  interest  to  de- 
ceive, and  who  could  not  be  deceived  himself;  and  here  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
miracle  which  produces  no  effect;  the  order  of  nature  is  mtemipted,  to  discover  not 
a  future  but  only  a  dbtant  event,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  of  no  use  to  him  to  whom 
it  is  revealed.  Between  these-  difficulties,  what  way  shall  be  found  ?  Is  reason  or 
testimony  to  be  rejected  ?  I  believe  what  Osborne  says  of  an  appearance  of  sanctity 
may  be  applied  to  such  impulses  or  anticipations  as  this :  *'  Do  not  wholly  slight  tliem, 
beoiuse  they  may  be  true;  but  do  not  wholly  tnist  them,  because  they  may  be 
ialse," 

The  state  both  of  England  and  Ireland  was  at  this  time  such,  that  he  who  was  absent 
from  either  country  had  very  little  temptation  to  return ;  and  therefore  Roscommon, 
when  he  left  Caen,  travelled  into  Italy,  and  amused  himself  with  its  antiquities,  and 
particularly  with  medals,  in  which  he  acquired  uncommon  skill. 

At  the  Restoration,  with  the  other  friends  of  monarchy,  he  came  to  Ei^land,  was 
made  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners,  and  learned  so  much  of  the  dissoluteness  of 
the  court,  tliat  he  addicted  himself  immoderately  to  gaming,  by  which  he  was  en<iaged 
in  frequent  quarreb,  and  which  undoubtedly  brought  upon  him  its  usual  concomitants^ 
extravagance  and  dbtress. 

After  some  time,  a  dispute  about  part  of  hb  estate  forced  him  into  Ireland,  where 
he  was  made  by  the  duke  of  Ormond  captain \>f  tlie  guards,  and  met  with  an  adven« 
ture  thus  related  by  Fenton : 

'^  He  was  at  Dublin  as  much  as  ever  dbtempered  with  the  same  fatal  afiection  for 
play,  which  engaged  him  in  one  adventure,  that  well  deserves  to  be  related.  As  he 
returned  to  hb  lodgings  from  a  gaming-table,  he  was  attacked  in  the  daVk  by  three 
ruffians,  who  were  employed  to  assassinate  him.  The  earl  defended  himself  with  so 
much  resolution,  that  he  dispatched  one  of  the  aggressors ;  whibt  a  gentleman,  acci- 
dentally passing  that  way,  interposed,  and  disarmed  another :  the  third  secured  himself 
by  ffight.  This  generous  assbtant  was  a  dbbanded  officer,  of  a  good  family  and  fair 
reputation ;  who,  by  what  we  call  the  partiality  of  Fortune,  to  avoid  censuring  the 
iniquities  of  the  times,  wanted  even  a  plain  suit  of  clothes  to  make  a  decent  appearance 
at  the  castle.  But  hb  lordship,  on  this  occasion,  presenting  him  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  with  great  importunity  prevailed  with  hb  grace,  that  he  might  resign  hb  post 
of  captain  of  the  guards  to  his  friend ;  which  for  about  three  years  the  gentleman 
enjoyed,  and,  upon  hb  death,  the  duke  returned  the  commission  to  lib  generous 
benefactor.'' 

When  he  had  finished  hb  busuiess,  he  returned  to  London;  was  made  master  of  th^ 
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hoi^  to  the  dutchess  of  York,  and  married  the  lady  Frances,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Burlington,  and  widow  of  colonel  Courteney. 

He  now  busied  his  mind  with  literary  projects,  and  formed  the  plan  of  a  society  for 
refining  our  language  and  fixing  its  standard;  ''  In  imitation,"  says  Fenton,  '*  of  those 
learned  and  poHte  societies  with  which  he  had  been  acquainted  abroad.*'  In  this  design 
his  fi-iend  Dryden  is  said  to  have  assisted  liim. 

The  same  design,  it  is  well  known,  was  revived  by  Dr.  Swift  in  the  ministry  of 
OiLford ;  but  it  has  never  since  been  publicly  mentioned,  though  at  that  time  great 
expectations  were  formed  by  some  of  its  establishment  and  its  efiects.  Such  a  society 
might,  perhaps,  without  much  difficulty,  be  collected ;  but  that  it  would  produce  what 
b  expected  from  it  may  be  doubted. 

The  Italian  academy  seems  to  have  obtained  its  end.  The  language  was  refined,  and 
so  fixed,  that  it  has  changed  but  little.  The  French  academy  thought  tliat  they  refined 
their  language,  and  doubtless  thought  rightly ;  but  the  event  has  not  shown  that  they 
fixed  it;  for  the  French  of  the  present  time  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  last 
century. 

In  this  country  an  academy  could  be  expected  to  do  but  little.  If  an  academician's 
place  were  profitable,  it  would  be  given  by  interest ;  if  attendance  were  gratuitous, 
it  would  be  rarely  paid,  and  no  man  would  endure  the  least  disgust.  Unanimity  is 
impossible,  and  debate  would  separate  the  assembly. 

But  suppose  the  philological  decree  made  and  promulgated,  what  would  be  its 
authority  ?  In  absolute  governments,  there  is  sometimes  a  general  reverence  paid  to 
all  that  has  the  sanction  of  power,  and  the  countenance  of  greatness.  How  Uttle  this 
ii  the  state  of  our  country  needs  not  be  told.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  it  is  a  kind 
of  public  sport  to  refuse  all  respect  that  cannot  be  enforced.  The  edicts  of  an  English 
academy  would  probably  be  read  by  many,  only  that  they  might  be  sure  to  disobey 
them. 

That  our  language  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  corruption  cannot  be  denied ;  but  what 
prevention  can  be  found  ?  The  present  manners  of  tlie  nation  would  deride  authority ; 
and  therefore  nothing  is  left  but  that  every  writer  should  criticise  himself. 

.  All  hopes  of  new  literary  institutions  were  quickly  suppressed  by  the  contentious 
turbulence  of  king  James's  reign ;  and  Roscommon,  foreseemg  that  some  violent  coi>- 
cussion  of  the  state  was  at  hand,  purposed  to  retire  to  Rome,  alleging,  that  '^  it  was 
best  to  sit  near  the  chimney  when  the  chamber  smoked ;"  a  sentence,  of  which  the 
qiplication  seems  not  very  clear. 

His  departure  was  delayed  by  the  gout ;  and  he  was  so  impatient  either  of  hinderance 
or  of  pain,  that  he  submitted  himself  to  a  French  empiric,  who  is  said  to  have  repelled 
the  disease  into  his  bowels. 

At  the  moment  in  which  he  expired,  he  uttered,  with  an  energy  of  voice  that  ex- 
pressed the  most  fervent  devotion,  two  lines  of  his  own  version  of  Dies  Irae : 

My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end. 

He  died  in  l684 ;  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
His  poetical  character  is  given  by  Mr.  Fenton : 

**  In  his  writmgs,''  says  Fenton,  "  we  view  the  image  of  a  mind  which  was  naturally 
serious  and  solid ;  richly  furnished  and  adorned  wilii  ail  the  otuaoiexiU  o^  V^<drc£fiCk%^>^\k> 
VOL  via  s 
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afiectedly  disposed  in  the  most  regular  and  elegant  order.  His  umigination  m^fat  have 
probably  been  more  fruitful  and  sprightly,  if  his  judgment  had  been  less  sevete.  Bat 
that  severity  (delivered  in  a  masculine,  clear,  succinct  style)  contributed  to  make  him  so 
eminent  in  the  didactical  manner,  that  no  man,  with  justice,  can  affirm  he  vvas  ever 
equalled  by  any  of  our  nation,  without  confessing,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  inferior  to 
none.  In  some  other  kinds  of  writing  his  genius  seems  to  have  wanted  fire  to  attak 
the  point  of  perfection ;  but  who  can  attain  it  ?" 

From  this  account  of  the  riches  of  his  mind,  who  would  not  imagine  that  they  had 
been  displayed  in  large  volumes  and  numerous  performances  ?  Who  would  not,  after 
the  perusal  of  this  character,  be  surprised  to  find,  that  all  the  proofs  of  this  genius,  and 
knowledge,  and  judgment,  are  not  sufficient  to  form  a  smgle  book,  or  to  aj^^ear  other- 
wise than  in  conjunction  with  the  works  of  some  other  writer  of  the  same  petty  size\^ 
But  thus  it  is  that  characters  are  written  :  we  know  somewhat,  and  we  imagine  the  rest. 
The  observation,  tliat  liis  imagination  would  probably  have  been'  more  fruitful  and 
sprightly,  if, his  judgment  had  been  less  severe,  may  be  answered,  by  a  remarket  some- 
what inclined  to  cavil,  by  a  contrary  supposition,  that  his  judgment  would  probably 
have  been  less  severe,  if  his  imagination  had  been  more  fruitful.  It  is  ridiculous  to  op- 
pose judgment  to  imagination ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  men  have  necessarily  less  of 
one  as  they  have  more  of  the  other. 

We  must  allow  of  Roscommon,  what  Fenton  has  not  mentioned  so  dbtinctly  as  he 
ought,  and  what  is  yet  very  much  to  his  honour,  that  he  is  perhaps  the  only  correct 
writer  in  verse  before  Addison ;  and  that,  if  there  are  not  so  many  or  so  great  beauties 
in  his  compositions  as  in  those  of  some  contemporaries,  there  are  at  least  fewer  faults. 
Nor  b  this  his  highest  praise ;  for  Mr.  Pope  has  celebrated  him  as  the  only  moral 
writer  of  king  Charles's  reign  : 

Unhappy  Dryden  !  in  all  Charleses  days, 
Roscommon  onl/ boasts  unspotted  lays. 

His  great  work  b  hb  Essay  on  Translated  Verse ;  of  which  Dryden  writes  thos  in  his 
preface  to  hb  Miscellanies : 

**  It  was  my  lord  Roscommon's  Essay  on  Translated  Verse,**  says  Dryden,  ^^  which 
made  me  uneasy,  till  I  tried  whether  or  no  I  was  capable  of  following  hb  rules,  and  of 
reducing  the  speculation  into  practice.  For  many  a  fair  precept  in  poetry  b  like  a 
seeming  demonstration  in  mathematics,  very  specious  in  the  diagram,  but  failing  in  the 
mechanic  operation.  I  think  I  have  generally  observed  hb  instructions :  I  am  sure  my 
reason  b  sufficiently  convinced  both  of  their  truth  and  usefulness ;  which,  in  other 
words,  b  to  confess  no  less  a  vanity  than  to  pretend  that  I  have,  at  least  in  some  places, 
made  examples  to  liis  rules.'' 

Thb  declaration  of  Dryden  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  found  little  more  than  one  of  those 
cursory  civilities  which  one  author  pays  to  another ;  for  wlien  the  sum  of  lord  Roscom- 
mon's precepts  b  collected,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discover  how  they  can  qualify  their 

>  They  were  published,  together  with  those  of  Duke,  in  an  octavo  volume,  in  1717.  The  editor,  who- 
ever he  was,  professes  to  have  taken  great  care  to  procure  and  insert  all  of  his  lordship's  poems  that  are 
truly  genuine.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  flatly  denied  by  the  author  of  an  account  of  Mr.  John 
Pomfret,  prefixed  to  his  Remains ;  who  asserts,  that  the  Prospect  of  Death  was  written  by  that  person 
jBiaDj  years  after  lord  Roscommon's  decease;  as  also,  that  the  paraphrase  of  the  Prayer  of  Jeremy 
wn'tten  by  a  geatlemBU  of  the  name  of  SQfathcavit»  \crsBi%  Vn  the  7e«r  1784»    H, 
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tesder  for  a  better  performanGe  of  translatioDy  than  might  have  been  attained  by  his 
•wn  reflections. 

He  that  can  abstract  his  mind  from  the  elegance  of  the  poetry,  ami  confine  it  to  the 
sense  of  the  precepts,  will  find  no  other  direction,  than  that  the  author  should  be  suit- 
able to  the  translator's  genius ;  that  he  should  be  such  as  may  deserve  a  translation  ; 
that  be  who  intends  to  translate  him  should  endeavour  to  understand  him ;  tliat  pc^spi- 
cuity  should  be  studied,  and  unusual  and  uncouth  names  sparingly  inserted  ;  and  that 
the  style  of  the  original  should  be  copied  in  its  elevation  and  depression.  These  are 
the  rules  that  are  celebrated  as  so  definite  and  important ;  and  for  the  delivery  of 
which  to  mankind  so  much  honour  has  been  paid.  Roscommon  has  indeed  deserved 
his  praises,  had  they  been  given  with  discernment,  and  bestowed  not  on  the  rules  them- 
selves, but  the  art  with  which  they  are  introduced,  and  the  decorations  with  which  they 
are  adorned. 

The  Essay,  tliough  generally  excellent,  is  not  without  its  faults.  The  story  of  the 
Quack,  borrowed  from  Boileau,  was  not  worth  the  importation ;  he  has  confounded 
the  British  and  Saxon  mythology : 

I  grant,  that  from  some  mossy  idol  oak. 

In  double  rhymes,  our  Thor  and  Woden  spoke. 

The  oak,  as  I  thmk  Gildon  has  observed,  belonged  to  the  British  druids,  and  Thor 
and  Woden  were  Saxon  deities.  Of  the  ''  double  rhymes,"  which  he,  so  liberally  >sup- 
poses,  he  certamly  had  no  knowledge. 

His  interposition  of  a  long  paragraph  of  blank  verses  is  unwarrantably  licentious. 
Latin  poets  might  as  well  have  introduced  a  series  of  iambics  among  then*  heroics. 

His  next  work  is  the  translation  of  the  Art  of  Poetry  ;  which  has  received^  in  my  opi- 
nion, not  less  praise  than  it  deserves.  Blank  verse,  lefl  merely  to  its  numbers,  has  little 
operation  either  on  the  ear  or  mind :  it  can  hardly  support  itself  without  bold  figures 
and  striking  images.  A  poem  frigidly  didactic,  without  rhyme,  is  so  near  to  prose,  that 
the  reader  only  scorns  it  for  pretending  to  be  verse. 

Having  disentangled  himself  from  the  difficulties  of  rhyme,  he  may  justly  be  expected 
to  give  the  sense  of  Horace  with  great  exactness,  and  to  suppress  no  subtilty  of  senti- 
ment for  the  difficulty  of  expressing  it.  This  demand,  however,  his  translation  will  not 
satisfy ;  what  he  found  obscure,  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever  cleared. 

Among  his  smaller  works,  the  Eclogue  of  Virgil  and  the  Dies  Irae  are  >vell  translated ; 
tliough  the  best  Ime  in  the  Dies  Iras  b  borrowed  from  Dryden.  In  return,  succeeding 
poets  have  borrowed  from  Roscommon. 

In  the  verses  on  the  Lapdog,  the  pronouns  thou  and  you  are  of&nsively  confounded ; 
and  the  turn  at  the  end  is  from  Waller. 

His  versions  of  the  two  odes  of  Horace  are  made  with  great  liberty,  which  is  not  re- 
compensed by  much  elegance  or  vigour. 

His  political  verses  are  sprightly,  and  when  they  were  written  must  have  been  very 
popular. 

Of  the  scene  of  Guarini,  and  the  prologue  of  Pompey,  Mrs.  Philips,  in  her  letters  to 
sur  Charles  CottereT,  has  given  the  history. 

**  Lord  Roscommon,''  says  she,  "  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  promising  young  no- 
Memen  in  Ireland.  He  has  paraphrased  a  Psalm  admirably ;  and  a  scene  of  I^tor 
Fidp  very  finely,  in  some  places  much  better  than  sir  EicWdTafisKoam.  ^\!V^'&'«:^>qo^ 
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deitaken  merely  in  complimeDt  to  me,  who  haippened  to  say,  that  it  was  the  best  scene 
in  Italian,  and  the  worst  in  English.    He  was  only  two  hours  about  it.    It  begins  thus; 

Dear  happy  groves,  and,yoa  the  dark  retreat 
Of  nlent  Horrour,  Rest* s  eternal  seat. 

From  these  lines,  which  are  since  somewhat  mended,  it  appears,  that  he  did  not  think 
a  work  of  two  hours  fit  to  endure  the  eye  of  criticism  without  revisal. 

When  Mrs.  Philips  was  in  Ireland,  some  ladies  that  had  seen  her  translation  of  Pom- 
pey  resolved  to  bring  it  on  the  stage  at  Dublin ;  and,  to  promote  their  design,  lord 
Roscommon  gave  them  a  prologue,  and  sir  Edward  Dering  an  epilogue ;  '^  which,**  says 
she,  '^  are  the  best  performances  of  those  kinds  I  ever  saw."  If  this  b  not  criticism,  it 
is  at  least  gratitude.  The  tliought  of  bringing  Caesar  and  Pompey  into  Ireland,  the 
only  country  over  which  Csesar  never  had  any  power,  is  lucky. 

Of  Roscommon's  works  the  judgment  of  the  public  seems  to  be  right.  He  is  elegant, 
but  not  great ;  he  never  labours  ajfter  exquisite  beauties,  and  he  seldom  fiadls  into  gross 
iaults.  His  versification  is  smooth,  but  rarely  vigorous ;  and  his  rhymes  are  remark- 
ably exact.  He  improved  taste,  if  he  did  not  enlarge  knowledge,  and  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  benefactors  to  English  literature  \ 

<  This  Life  was  originally  writtea  by  Dr.  Johnaoii  in  the  Gentleman's  Magasine  for  May  1748.  U 
Hien  had  notes,  which  are  now  incoiporated  with  the  tezU    C. 
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AN 

ESSAY  O.V  TRANSLATED  VERSE. 

HAPPY  that  author  ■,  whose  correct  essay 
Repairs  so  well  our  old  Horatian  way : 
And  happy  you,  who  (by  propitious  fiite) 
Od  great  Apollo's  sacred  standard  wait. 
And  with  strict  discipline  instructed  right. 
Have  leam*d  to  use  your  arms  before  you  fight 
But  since  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  stage, 
Conspire  to  censure  and  expose  our  age, 
Provok'd  too  far,  we  resolutely  must. 
To  the  few  virtues  that  we  have,  be  just 
Por  who  have  long'd,  or  who  have  labour*d  more 
To  search  Uic  treasures  of  the  Roman  storey 
Or  dig  in  Grecian  mines  for  purer  ore  ? 
The  noblest  fruits,  transplauted  in  our  isle. 
With  early  hope  and  fragrant  blossoms  smile. 
Familiar  Ovid  tender  thoughts  inspires. 
And  Nature  seconds  all  his  soft  desires ; 
Theocritus  does  now  to  us  belong; 
And  Albion'j  rocks  repeat  his  rural  song. 
Who  has  not  heard  how  Italy  was  blest. 
Above  the  Medes,  above  the  wealthy  East  ? 
Or  Gallus*  song,  so  tender  and  so  true. 
As  ev*n  Lycoris  might  with  pity  view !         [hearse, 
When  mourning  nymphs  attend  their  Daphnis* 
Who  does  not  weep  that  reads  the  moving  verse ! 
But  hear,  oh  hear,  in  what  exalted  strains 
Sicilian  Muses  through  these  happy  plains 
Proclaim  Satumian  times — our  own  Apollo  reigns! 
When  France  had  brcath'd,  after  intestine  broils. 
And  peace  and  conquest  crown'd  her  foreign  toils ; 
There  (cultivated  by  a  royal  hand) 
Learning  grew  fast,  and  spread,  and  blest  the  land; 
The  choicest  books  that  Rome  or  Greece  have  known. 
Her  excellent  translators  made  her  own: 
And  Europe  still  considerably  gains 
Both  by  their  good  example  and  their  pains. 
From  hence  our  generous  emulation  came. 
We  undertook,  and  we  perform'd  the  same. 

■  Joha  Sheffield  duke  of  BttckiDgbamshise. 


But  now,  we  show  the  world  a  nobler  way. 
And  in  translated  verse  do  more  than  they  5 
Serene  and  clear,  harmonious  Horace  flows. 
With  sweetness  not  to  be  exprest  in  prose; 
Degrading  prose  explains  his  meaning  ill, ' 
And  shows  the  stufl;  but  not  the  workman's  skill  s 
I  (who  have  serv'd  him  more  than  twenty  yean)' 
Scarce  know  ray  master  as  he  there  appeaii. 
Vain  are  our  neighbours*  hopes,  and  vain  their  caret 
The  fault  is  more  their  language's  than  thein :      ' 
Tis  courtly,  florid,  and  abounds  in  words 
Of  softer  sound  tlian  ours  perhaps  aflfords; 
But  who  did  ever  in  French  authors  see 
The  comprehensive  English  energy  ? 
The  weighty  bullion  of  one  sterling  line,        [shine. 
Drawn  to  French  wire,  would  through  whole  pages 
I  speak  my  private,  but  impartial  sense. 
With  freedom,  and,  I  hope,  without  oflfence  5 
For  I  Ml  recant,  when  France  can  show  me  wit. 
As  strong  as  ours,  and  as  succinctly  writ 
Tis  true,  composing  is  the  nobler  part, 
I  But  «50od  translation  is  no  easy  art 
For  though  materials  have  long  since  been  found. 
Yet  both  your  fancy  and  your  hands  are  bound : 
And  by  improving  what  was  writ  before. 
Invention  labours  less,  but  judgment  more. 

The  soil  intended  for  Pierian  seeds  » 

Must  be  well  purg'd  from  rank  pedantic  weeds. 
Ajwllo  sUrt£,  and  all  Parnassus  shakes. 
At  the  rude  rumbling  Baralipton  makes. 
For  none  have  been  with  admiration  read, 
But  who  (beside  their  learning)  were  well  bred. 

The  Grst  great  work  (a  task  performM  by  few) 
Is,  that  yourself  may  to  yourself  be  true: 
No  mask,  no  tricks,  no  favour,  no  reser\e; 
I>isscct  y<iur  mind,  examine  every  nerve. 
Whoever  vainly  on  his  strength  depends. 
Begins  like  Virgil,  but  like  Majvius  ends. 
That  wretch  (in  spite  of  his  forgotten  rhymes) 
Condemn'd  to  live  to  all  succeeding  times, 
Witli  pompous  nonsense  and  a  bellowing  sourd 
Sung  jofry  Ilium,  tumbling  to  the  ground. 
And  (if  my  Muse  can  through  past  ages  see) 
That  noisy,  nauseous^  gapmg  fool  was  he  v 
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Exploded,  when,  with  universal  soorn. 

The  mountains  labotirM  and  a  mouse  was  born. 

"  Learn,  learn,"  Crotona*s  brawny  wrestler  cries, 
"  Audacious  mortals,  and  be  timely  wise  ! 
Tis  I  that  call,  remember  Milo*s  end, 
WedgM  in  that  timber,  which  he  strove  to  rend*" 

Each  poet  with  a  different  talent  writes, 
One  praises,  one  instructs,  another  bites. 
Horace  did  ne'er  aspire  to  epic  ba3rs, 
Nor  lofty  Maro  stoop  to  lyric  lays. 
Rxamine  how  your  humour  is  inclined. 
And  which  the  ruling  passion  of  your  mind  i 
Then,  seek  a  poet  who  your  way  does  bend. 
And  choose  an  author  as  you  choose  a  friend* 
United  by  this  sympathetic  bond, 
You  grow  familiar,  intimate,  and  ftmd ;        [agree, 
Your  thoughts,  your  words,  your  styles,  your  souls 
No  longer  his  interpreter,  but  he. 

With  how  much  ease  is  a  young  Muse  betrayM ! 
How  nice  the  reputation  of  the  maid  ! 
Your  early,  kind,  paternal  care  appears. 
By  chaste  instruction  of  her  tender  years. 
The  first  impression  in  her  infant  breast 
Will  be  the  deepest,  and  should  be  the  best. 
Let  not  austerity  breed  ser\ile  fear, 
No  wanton  sound  offend  her  virgin  ear. 
Secure  from  foolish  Pride^s  affected  state. 
And  specious  Flattery's  more  pernicious  bait, 
Habitual  innocence  adorns  her  thoughts. 
But  your  neglect  must  answer  for  her  iaults. 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence ; 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 
What  moderate  fop  would  rake  the  Park  or  stews. 
Who  among  troops  of  faultless  nymphs  may  choose  ? 
Variety  of  such  is  to  be  found : 
Take  then  a  subject  proper  to  expound : 
But  moral,  great,  and  worth  a  poet's  voice. 
For  men  oip  sense  d&spise  a  trivial  choice : 
And  such  applause  it  must  expect  to  meet, 
As  would  some  painter,  busy  in  a  street 
To  copy  bulls  and  bears,  and  every  sign, 
That  calls  the  staring  sots  to  nasty  wine. 
Yet  ,'tis  not  all  to  have  a  subject  good, 

It  must  delight  us  when  'tis  understood. 

He  that  brinp  fulsome  objects  to  my  view, 

(As  many  old  have  done,  and  many  new) 

With  nauseous  images  my  fancy  fills, 

And  all  goes  down  like  oxymel  of  squills. 

Instruct  the  listening  world  how  Maro  sings 

Of  useful  subjects  and  of  lofty  things. 

These  will  such  true,  such  bright  ideas  raise. 

As  merit  gratitude,  as  well  as  praise: 

But  foul  descriptions  are  offensive  still, 

Either  for  being  like,  or  being  ill. 

For  who,  w  ith'out  a  qualm,  hath  ever  look'd 

On  holy  garbajre,  though  by  Homer  cook'd  ? 

Who<!e  railing  heroes,  and  whose  wounded  gods. 

Make  some  suspect  he  snores,  as  well  as  nods. 

But  I  offend — ^\'irgil  begins  to  frown. 

And  Horace  looks  with  indignation  down ; 

My  blushing  Muse  with  conscious  fear  retires. 

And,  whom  they  like,  implicitly  admires.^. 
On  sure  foundations  let  your  fabric  rise. 

And  with  attractive  majesty  surprise, 

Not  by  affected  meretricioiis  artF, 

But  strict  hannonious  sjnnmctry  of  parts ; 

Which  through  the  whole  insensibly  must  pans. 

With  vital  heat  to  animate  the  mass : 

A  pure,  ah  active,  an  auspicious  flame,        [came; 

And  brijfbt  as  Heaven,  from  whence  the  blessing 


But  few,  oh !  few  sools,  preocdained  by  Fiirte, 
The  race  of  gods,  have  reached  that  envy'd  ha^t* 
No  Rebel-Titan's  sacrilegious  crime, 
By  heaping  hills  on  hills  can  hither  dimb: 
The  grizzly  ferryman  of  Hell  deny*d 
.£neas  entrance,  till  he  knew  his  guide: 
How  justly  then  will  impious  mortals  fall. 
Whose  pnde  would  soar  to  Heaven  without  a  call ! 

Pride  (of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  fault) 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  tbougl^ 
The  men,  who  labour  and  digest  things  most. 
Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast: 
For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good, 
nVill  cost  you  dear  before  he  *s  understood. 
How  many  ages  since  has  Virgil  writ ! 
How  few  are  they  who  understand  him  yet! 
Approach  his  altars  with  religious  fear. 
No  vulgar  deity  inhabits  there : 
Heaven  shakes  not  more  at  Jove*s  imperial  nod, 
Than  poets  should  b«fore  their  Mantuan  god. 
Hail  mighty  Maro !  may  that  sacred  name 
Kindle  my  breast  with  thy  celestial  flame  ; 
Sublime  ideas  and  apt  words  infuse. 
The  Muse  instruct  my  voice,  and  thou  inspire  the 
What  I  ha ve  instanced  only  in  the  best,      [Muse ! 
Is,  in  proportion,  true  of  all  the  rest. 
Take  pains  the  genuine  meaning  to  esqilore. 
There  sweat,  there  strain,  tug  the  laborious  oar; 
Search  every  comment  that  your  care  can  find, 
Some  here,  some  there,  may  hit  the  poet'i  mind; 
Yet  be  not  blindly  guided  by  the  throng; 
The  multitude  is  alwajrs  in  the  wrong. 
When  things  appear  unnatural  or  hard, 
Consult  your  author,  with  himself  oompar'd ; 
Who  knows  what  blessing  Phcebus  may  bestow. 
And  future  ages  to  your  labours  owe  ? 
Such  secrets  are  not  easily  found  out. 
But,  once  discovered,  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
Truth  stamps  conviction  in  your  ravishM  breast. 
And  peace  and  joy  attend  the  glorious  guest. 
Truth  still  is  one;  IVuth  is  divinely  bright. 
No  cloudy  doubts  obscure  her  native  light; 
While  in  your  thoughts  you  find  the  l^st  debate^ 
You  may  confound,  but  never  can  translate. 
Your  style  will  this  through  all  disguises  show. 
For  none  explain  more  cleariy  than  they  know. 
He  only  proves  he  understands  a  text. 
Whose  exposition  leaves  it  unperplex*d. 
They  who  too  faithfully  on  names  insist. 
Rather  create  than  dissipate  the  mist; 
And  grow  unjust  by  being  over-nice, 
(For  superstitious  virtue  turns  to  vice.) 
I^t  Cra^us's  '  ghost  and  Labienus  tell 
How  twice  in  Parthian  plains  their  legions  fell. 
Since  Rome  hath  been  so  jealous  of  her  fame. 
That  few  know  Pacorus*  or  Monspses*  name. 

Words  in  one  language  elegantly  us'd. 
Will  hardly  in  another  be  «xcusM.  « 

And  some,  that  Rome  admir'd  in  Cssar^s  timeb 
May  neither  suit  our  genius  nor  our  clime. 
The  geniune  sense,  intelligibly  told, 
Shows  a  translator  both  discreet  and  bold. 

Excursions  are  inexpiably  bad;. 
And  'tis  much  safer  to  leave  out  than  add. 
Abstruse  and  mystic  thoughts  you  must  express 
With  painful  care,  but  seeming  easiness ; 
For  Truth  shines  brightest  through  the  plaineit 
dress. 

»  Hor.  S.  Od.  ri. 
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aun  Mase,  when  she  appears  in  ftate,  * 
ill  Jove*8  thunder  oo  her  verses  wait : 
es  sometimes  as  soft  and  moving  thing! 
IS  speaks,  or  Philomela  sings, 
ithor  always  will  the  hest  advise, 
;n  he  falls,  and  when  he  rises,  rise, 

noise  is  the  most  wretched  thing, 
contempt  can  empty  scribblers  bring, 
and  accents,  regularly  plac'd 
k  syllables,  (and  still  the  last) 
gross  innumerable  faults  abound, 
of  nonsense,  never  fail  of  sound. 

is  meant  of  even  verse  alone, 
:  most  harmonious  and  most  known : 
)u  will  unequal  numbers  try, 
ccents  on  odd  syllables  mubt  lie. 
er  sister  of  the  learned  Nine 
your  suit  a  willing  ear  incline, 
ur  success,  deserve  a  lasting  name, 
rown  a  grateful  and  a  constant  flame. 
L  wild  uncertainty  prevail, 
a  your  veering  heart  with  every  gale, 
J  the  fruit  of  all  your  former  care, 
sad  prospect  of  a  just  despair. 
Lck  (too  scandalously  mean  to  name) 

man-midwifery,  got  wealth  and  fame : 
cina  had  forgot  her  trade. 
Hiring  wife  invokes  his  surer  aid. 
ison*d  bowls  the  gossip's  spirits  raise, 
^le  she  guzzles,  chats  the  doctor's  praise  ; 
[^ely,  what  she  wants  in  words,  supplies, 
iudlin  eloquence  of  trickling  eyes, 
it  a  thoughtless  animal  is  man ! 
!ry  active  in  his  own  trepan  ! ) 
edy  of  physicians'  frequent  fees, 
male  mellow  praise  he  takes  degrees ; 
I  a  new  unlicensed  gown,  and  then 
ving  women  falls  to  killing  men. 

such  had  left  the  nation  thin, 
of  all  the  children  he  brought  in. 

as  thick  as  hand-granadoes  flew ; 
ire  they  fell,  as  certainly  they  slew ; 
le  struck  every  where  as  great  a  damp, 
im<$des  through  the  Roman  camp. 
is,  the  doctor^s  pride  bej^an  to  cool ; 
rting  soundly  may  convince  a  fool. 

repentance  came  too  late  for  grace ; 
i^e  Famine  star'd  him  in  the  face: 
lid  he  to  the  wives  be  reconciled, 
id  no  husband  left  to  own  a  child, 
ads,  that  got  the  brats,  were  poison'd  too; 
ad  case,  what  could  our  vermin  do  ? 

with  debts,  and  past  all  hope  of  bail, 
ity'd  wretch  lies  letting  in  a  jail : 
re  with  basket-alms,  scarce  kept  alive, 
>w  mistaken  talents  ought  to  thrive. 
,  from  my  soul,  unhappy  men, 
*d  by  want  to  prostitute  their  pen; 
ist,  like  lawyers,  either  starve  or  plead, 
>w,  rifi^it  or  wrong,  where  pruineas  lead ! 
,  Pbrapilian,  wealthy,  pamper'd  heirs, 
your  country  owe  your  swords  |ind  cares, 
aiu  hope  your  easy  mind  seduce, 

ill  poets  are  without  excuse. 

dangerous  tampering  with  a  Muse, 
it 's  small,  and  you  have  much  to  lose ; 
gh  true  wit  adorns  your  birth  or  place, 
ate  lines  degrade  th'  attainted  race, 
any  passion  can  excite, 
t  tbey  feel  trangport  them  when  they  write. 


Have  you  been  led  through  the  CninaMm  cave. 
And  heard  th*  impatient  maid  divinely  rave  } 
I  hear  her  now ;  I  see  her  rolling  eyes : 
And,  panting,  "  Lo !  the  god,  the  god,"  she  cries; 
With  words  not  hers,  and  more  than  human  sound. 
She  makes  th'  obedient  ghosts  peep  trembling 

through  the  ground. 
But,  though  we  must  obey  when  Heave;p  commands, 
And  man  in  vain  the  sacred  call  withstands. 
Beware  what  spirit  rages  in  your  breast; 
For  ten  inspired,  ten  thousand  are  possest 
Thus  make  the  proper  use  of  each  extreme. 
And  write  with  fury,  but  correct  with  phlegm* 
As  when  the  cheerftil  hours  too  freely  pas^. 
And  sparkling  wine  smiles  in  the  tempting  glass. 
Your  pulse  advises,  and  begins  to  beat 
Through  every  swelling  vein  a  loud  retreat: 
So  when  a  Muse  propitiously  invites. 
Improve  her  favours,  and  indulge  her  flights; 
But  when  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  aluite. 
Leave  off,  and  for  another  summons  wait. 
Before  the  radiant  Sun,  a  glimmering  lamp. 
Adulterate  metals  to  the  sterling  stamp. 
Appear  not  meaner,  than  mero  human  lines, 
ComparM  with  those  whose  inspiration  shines ; 
These  nervous,  bold;  those  languid  and  remiss; 
There,  cold  salutes ;  but  here  a  lover's  kiss. 
Thus  have  I  seen  a  rapid  headlong  tide. 
With  fdaming  waves  the  passive  Soane  divide ; 
AVhose  lazy  waters  witliout  motion  lay. 
While  he,  with  eager  force,  urg'd  his  impetuous 
way. 

The  privilege  that  ancient  poets  claim. 
Now  tumM  to  licence  by  too  just  a  name. 
Belongs  to  none  but  an  established, fame, 

Which  scorns  to  take  it 

Absurd  expressions,  crude,  abortive  tlioughts. 

All  the  lewd  legion  of  exploded  faults. 

Base  fugitives  to  that  asylum  fly. 

And  sacred  laws  with  insolence  defy. 

Not  thus  our  heroes  of  the  former  days, 

Deserv'd  and  gain'd  their  never-fading  bays; 

For  I  mistake,  or  far  the  greatest  part 

Of  what  some  call  neglect,  was  study'd  art. 

When  Virgil  seems  to  trifle  in  a  line, 

'Tis  like  a  warning-piece,  which  gives  the  sign 

To  wake  your  fanc^',  and  prepare  your  sight. 

To  reach  the  noble  height  of  some  unusual  flight. 

I  lose  my  patience,  when  with  saucy  pride, 

By  untun'd  ears  I  hear  his  numbers  try'd. 

Reverse  of  Nature !  shall  such  copies  then 

Arraign  th'  originals  of  Maro's  pen ! 

And  the  rude  notions  of  pedantic  schools 

Blaspheme  the  sacred  founder  of  our  rules ! 

The  delicacy  of  the  nicest  ear 
Finds  nothing  harsh  or  out  of  order  there. 
Sublime  or  low,  unbended  or  intense. 
The  sound  is  still  a  comment  to  the  sense. 

A  skilful  ear  in  numbers  should  preside. 
And  all  disputes  without  appeal  decide. 
This  ancient  Home  and  elder  Athens  found, 
Before  mistaken  stops  dcbauch'd  the  sound. 

When,  by  impulse  from  Heaven,  Tyrtaeus  snog. 
In  drooping  soldiers  a  new  courage  sprung ; 
Reviving  Sparta  now  the  fight  maintain'd. 
And  what  two  generals  lost  a  poet  gain'd. 
By  secret  influence  of  indulgent  skies. 
Empire  and  Poesy  together  rise. 
True  poets  are  the  guardians  of  a  states 
And,  when  they  £bu1,  portend  approaching  Fate. 
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For  thai  which  Rome  to  courtliest  did  inspire, 
Was  not  the  Vestal,  but  the  Muses'  fire; 
Heaven  jcnns  the  blessins^^ :  no  declining  age 
E'er  felt  the  raptures  of  poetic  rage. 

Of  many  faults,  rhyme  is,  perhaps,  the  cause ; 
Too  strict  to  rh3rme,  we  slight  more  useful  laws. 
For  that,  in  Greece  or  Rome,  was  never  known. 
Till  by  barbarian  deluges  overflown : 
Subdued,  undone,  they  did  at  last  obc>', 
And  change  their  own  for  their  in^-aders*  way. 

I  grant  that  from  some  mossy,  idol  oak. 
In  double  rhymes  our  Thor  and  Woden  spoke ; 
And  bv  succession  of  unlearned  times. 
As  bards  began,  so  monks  rung  on  the  chimes. 

But  now  that  Phoebus  and  the  sacred  Nine, 
'  With  all  their  beams  on  our  blest  island  shine. 
Why  should  not  we  their  ancient  rights  restore. 
And  be,  what  Rome  or  Athens  were  bcf9rc  ? 

"  Have  we  forgot  how  Raphael's  numerous  prose 
Led  our  exalted  souls  through  heavenly  camps. 
And  marked  the  ground  where  proud  apostate  thrones 
DefyM  Jehovah  !  Hero,  'twixt  host  and  host, 
(A  narrow,  but  a  dreadful  interval) 
Portentous  sight  I  before  the  cloudy  van 
Satan  with  vast  and  haughty  strides  advanc*d. 
Came  towering  arm*d  in  adamant  and  gold. 
TTiere  bellowing  engines,  with  their  fiery  tubes. 
Dispersed  ethereal  forms,  and  down  they  fell 
By  thousands,  angels  on  archangels  roIPd ; 
•Rccover'd,  to  the  hills  they  ran,  they  flew. 
Which  (with  their  ponderous  load,  rocks,  waters, 

woods) 
From  their  firm  seats  torn  by  the  shaggy  tops 
They  bore  like  shields  before  them  through  the  air. 
Till  more  incensM  they  hurl'd  them  at  their  foes. 
All  was  confusion,  Heaven's  foundation  shook, 
Threafning  no  less  than  universal  wreck. 
For  Michael's  arm  main  promontories  flung, 
And  ovcr-prest  whole  legions  weak  with  sin: 
Yet  they  blasphem'd  and  struggled  as  they  lay, 
Till  the  great  ensign  of  Messiah  blaz*d, 
And  (arm*d  with  vengeance)  God's  victorious  Son, 
(Effulgence  of  paternal  Deity) 
Grasping  ten  thousand  thunde^rs  in  his  hand, 
I>rove  th'  old  original  rebels  headlong  down. 
And  sent  them  flaming  to  the  vast  abyss  3,'* 

O  may  I  live  to  hail  the  glorious  day, 
And  sing  loud  pagans  through  the  crowded  way. 
When  in  triumphant  state  the  British  Muse, 
True  to  herself,  shall  barbarous  aid  refuse. 
And  in  the  Roman  majesty  appear. 
Which  none  know  better,  and  none  come  so  near. 
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As  when  by  labouring  stars  new  kingdoms  rise. 
The  mighty  mass  in  rude  confusion  lies, 
A  court  unform'd,  disorder  at  the  bar. 
And  ev'n  in  peace  the  rugged  mien  of  war. 
Till  some  wise  statesman  into  method  draws 
The  parts,  and  animates  the  firamc  with  laws ; 
Such  was  the  case  when  Chaucer's  early  toil 
Founded  the  Musci'  empire  in  our  soil. 

3  An  Essay  on  Blank  Verse,  out  of  Paradise  Lost, 
b.  vi. 


Spenser  improved  it  with  his  punlul 
But  lost  a  noble  Muse  in  fairy-land. 
Shakspeare  said  all  that  Nature  could  impart^ 
And  Jonson  added  Industry  and  Art. 
Cowley  and  Denham  gain'd  immortal  praise; 
And  some,  who  merit  as  they  wear  the  ba3rs, 
Searched  all  the  treasuries  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And  briHight  the  precious  spoils  hi  triumph  home. 
^But  still  our  language  had  some  ancient  rust; 
Our  flights  were  often  high,  but  seldom  just 
There  wanted  one,  who  licence  could  restrain. 
Make  civil  laws  o'er  barbarous  usage  reign: 
One  worthy  in  Apollo*s  chair  to  sit. 
To  hold  the  scales,  and  give  the  stamp  of  wit ; 
In  whom  ripe  Judgment  and  young  Fancy  meet. 
And  force  poetic  Rage  to' be  discreet ; 
Who  grows  not  naiK^eous  while  he  strives  to  please. 
But  marks  the  shelves  in  the  poetic  seas. 
Who  knows,  and  teaches  what  our  clime  can  bear. 
And  makes  the  barren  ground  obey  the  laboarer^ 
care. 

Few  couhl  conceive,  none  the  great  work  could  do, 
Tis  a  fresh  province,  and  re8erv»d  for  you. 
Those  talents  all  are  yours,  of  which  but  one 
\^''ere  a  fair  fortune  for  a  Muse's  son ; 
Wit,  reading,  judgment,  conversation,  art, 
A  head  well  balanc'd,  and  a  generous  heart. 
While  insect  rhymes  cloud  the  polluted  sky. 
Created  to  molest  the  world,  and  die, 
Your  file  does  polish  what  your  fancy  cast ; 
Works  are  long  forming  which  must  always  last. 
Rough  iron  sense,  and  stubborn  to  the  mold, 
Touch'd  by  your  chymic  hand,  is  tum'd  to  gold. 
A  secret  grace  fashions  the  flowing  lines, 
And  inspiration  through  the  labour  shines. 
Writers,  in  spite  of  all  their  paint  and  art. 
Betray  the  darling  passion  of  their  heart-' 
No  fame  you  wound,  give  no  chaste  ears  ofiimcc. 
Still  true  to  friendship,  modesty,  and  sense. 
So  saints,  finom  Heaven  for  our  example  seat. 
Live  to  their  rules,  have  nothing  to  repent. 
Horace,  if  living,  by  exchange  of  fate. 
Would  give  no  laws,  but  only  yours  translate. 

Hoist  sail,  bold  writers,  search,  discover  far. 
You  have  a  compass  for  a  polar-star. 
Tunc  Orpheus*  harp,  and  with  enchanting  rhymes 
Soften  the  savage  humour  of  the  times. 
Tell  all  those  untouch'd  wonders  which  appear'd 
When  Fate  itself  for  our  great  monarch  f««r*d : 
Securely  through  the  dangerous  forest  led 
By  guards  of  angels,  when  his  own  were  fled. 
Heaven  kindly  exercisM  his  youth  with  cares. 
To  crown  with  unmix'd  joys  his  riper  years. 
Make  warlike  James's  peaceful  virtues  known. 
The  second  hope  and  genius  of  the  throne. 
Heaven  in  compassion  brought  him  on  our  stagey 
To  tame  the  fury  of  a  monstrous  age. 
But  what  blest  voice  shall  your  Maria  sing  ? 
Or  a  fit  ofiering  to  her  altars  bring  ? 
In  joys,  in  grief,  in  triumphs,  in  retreat. 
Great  always,  without  aiming  to  be  great. 
.True  Romaic  majesty  adorns  her  face ; 
And  every  gesture  *8  formed  by  every  grace* 
Her  beauties  are  too  heavenly  and  refin'd 
For  the  gross  senses  of  a  vulgar  mind. 
It  is  your  part  (you  poets  can  divine) 
To  prophesy  how  she,  by  Heaven*s  design. 
Shall  give  an  heir  to  the  great  British  line. 
Who  over  all  the  western  isles  shall  reign. 
Both  awe  the  contineot,  and  rule  the  xasM^ 
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at  place  to  wait  upon  her  name 
h  the  vast  reRions  of  eternal  fame, 
jets'  souls  to  princes  are  ally'd, 
5  world's  empire  with  its  kings  divide, 
trusts  the  present  time  to  monarchs'  care, 
f  is  the  good  writer's  share '. 


)  TIIE  EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON; 

OCCASIONED  BY 
BDSniP'8  ESSAY  ON    TRANSLATED  VERSE. 

ROM  THB  LATIN  OF  MR.  CHARLES  DRVDBK. 
BY  MR.  WEEDLER. 

;appy  Britain  boasts  her  tuneful  race, 
irel  wreaths  her  peaceful  temples  grace, 
nour  and  the  praise  is  justly  due 
alone,  illustrious  carl !  to  yoiu 
n  as  Horace,  with  his  artful  pacre, 
2  expla-nM,  had  tau{;ht  the  listening  age ; 
htest  bards  arose  a  skilful  train, 
reetly  sung  in  their  immortal  strain, 
re  content  great  Maro's  steps  to  trace, 
iths  we  search,  and  tread  unbeaten  \«{ays. 
»ns,  then,  triumphantly  rejoice ; 
th  loud  peals,  and  one  conso:.ting  voice, 
d  the  man  who  does  unrivall'd  sit, 
sovereign  judge  and  arbiter  of  wit  !'* 
led  by  thee,  an  endless  train  shall  rise 
jSy  who  shall  climb  superior  skies ; 
and  gods  in  worthy  verse  shall  sing, 
ne  to  Homer's  lay  the  lofty  string. 
works  too,  sovereign  bard ' !  if  right  I  see, 
hall  translate  with  equal  majesty; 
with  new  joy  thy  happy  shade  shall  rove 
;h  the  blest  mazes  of  th'  Elysian  grove, 
ondering,  in  Britannia's  rougher  tongue 
I  thy  heroes  and  thy  shepherds  sung, 
reak  forth  in  these  words :  "  Thy  favour'd 
name, 

fieir  and  guardian  of  the  Mantuan  fame  ! 
tail  my  willing  gratitude  pursue 
►raises  large  as  to  thy  worth  are  due  ? 
1  tasteless  bards,  by  Nature  never  taught, 
:ched  rhymes  disguise  my  genuine  thought; 
1  Homer  now  the  wars  of  godlike  kings 
I's  soft  enervate  numbers  sings : 
1  Silcnus,  and  the  matchless  verso, 
oes  the  birth  of  infant  worlds  rcht^arse, 
for  all;  by  that  my  rescued  fame 
ie  in  age  with  Nature's  deathless  frame ; 
e  the  learned  song  shall  nobly  live, 
aise  from  every  British  tongue  receive, 
ve  to  thy  daring  genius  then  the  rein, 
3ely  launch  into  a  bolder  strain ; 
th  these  words  my  happy  spirit  grieve: 
ast  good  ofRce  of  thy  friend  receive-'.' 
I  the  firm  base  of  thy  immoital  lays, 
er  pile  to  thy  lov'd  Maro  raise : 
iTV  by  thy  skill  shall  brighter  shine, 
lative  charms  and  energy  divine! 
.  m'mU  just  applause  the  work  shall  read, 
own  witli  fadeless  bays  thy  saci^  head. 
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rtril.     //.  N, 
pe  dona  extrema  tuorum:  the  motto  to  lord 
omon's  essay,    if.  A* 


Nor  shall  thy  Muse  the  graver*8  pencil  need. 
To  draw  the  hero  on  bis  prancing  ^teed ; 
Thy  living  verse  shall  paint  th'  embattled  hoet 
In  bolder  figures  than  bis  art  can  boast. 
While  the  low  tribe  of  vulgar  writers  strive. 
By  mean  false  arts,  to  make  their  versions  live  ; 
Forsake  the  text,  and  blend  each  sterling  line 
With  comments  foreign  to  my  true  design ; 
My  latent  sense  thy  happier  thought  explores, 
And  injur'd  Maro  to  himself  restores." 


PARAPHRASE  ON  TIIE  CXLVJIIth  PSALM. 

.  O  AZURE  vaults  !  O  crystal  sky  ! 
The  world's  transparent  canopy. 
Break  your  long  silence,  and  let  mortals  know 
With  what  contempt  you  look  on  things  below. 

Wing'd  squadrons  of  the  god  of  war. 

Who  conquer  wheresoe'er  you  are. 
Let  echoing  anthems  make  his  praises  known 
On  Earth  his  footstool,  as  in  Heaven  his  throne. 

Great  eye  of  all  whose  glorious  ray 

Rules  the  bright  empire  of  the  day, 
O  praise  his  name,  without  whose  purer  light 
Thou  hadst  been  hid  in  an  abyss  of  niglit. 

Ve  moon  and  planets,  who  dispense. 
By  Ciotl's  command,  your  influence  ; 
Resign  to  him,  as  your  Creator  due. 
That  veneration  which  men  pay  to  you. 

Fairest,  as  well  as  first,  of  things. 
From  whom  all  joy,  all  beauty  springs ; 
O  praise  th'  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  globe. 
Who  useth  thee  for  his  empyreal  robe. 

Praise  him,  ye  loud  harmonious  spheres, 
"WTiose  sacred  stamp  all  Nature  bears. 
Who  did  all  forms  firom  the  rude  chaos  draw. 
And  whose  command  is  th'  universal  law : 

Ye  watery  mmmtaias  of  the  sky. 

And  you  so  far  above  our  eye, 
Vast  ever-moving  orbs,  exalt  his  name, 
Who  gave  its  being  to  your  glorious  frame. 

Ye  dragons,  whose  contagious  breath 

Peoples  the  dark  retreats  of  Death, 
Change  your  fierce  hissing  into  joyful  song. 
And  praise  your  Maker  with  your  forked  tongoe. 

Praise  him,  ye  monsters  of  the  deep. 
That  in  the  sea's  vast  bosoms  sleep; 
At  whose  command  the  foaming  billows  roar. 
Yet  know  their  limits,  tremble  and  adore. 

Ye  mists  and  vapours,  hail  and  snow, 
And  you  who  through  the  concave  blow. 

Swift  executors  of  his  holy  word. 

Whirlwinds  and  tempests,  praise  th'  Almighty  LorxL 

Mountains,  who  to  your  Maker's  view 
Seem  less  than  mole-hills  do  to  you. 
Remember  how,  when  first  Jehovah  spoke, 
All  Heaven  was  fire,  and  Sinai  hid  in  smoke. 

Praise  him  sweet  offi^ring  of  the  ground. 
With  heavenly  nectar  yearly  crown'd ; 

And  ye  tall  cedars,  celebrate  his  praise. 

That  in  bis- temple  sacred  altut  raise. 
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Idle  muticUms  of  the  springs 
Whose  only  care  ^  to  love  and  sing, 
Fly  through  the  world,  «nd  let  your  trembling  throftt 
Praise  your  Creator  with  the  sweetest  note. 

Praise  him  each  savage  fririous  beast,  ^ 

That  on  his  stores  do  daily  feast : 
And  you  tame  slaves  of  the  laborious  plough. 
Your  weary  knees  to  your  Creator  bow. 

Majestic  monarchs,  mortal  gods, 

"VHiose  power  hath  here  no  periods, 
May  all  attempts  against  your  crowns  be  vain  ! 
But  still  remember  by  whose  power  you  reign. 

Let  the  wide  world  his  praises  sing, 
Where  Tagus  and  Euphrates  spring, 
And  from  the  Danube^s  frosty  banks,  to  those 
Where  finom  an  unknown  head  great  Nilus  flows. 

You  that  dispose  of  all  our  lives. 
Praise  him  from  whom  your  power  derives; 
Be  true  and  just  like  him,  and  fear  his  word. 
As  much  as  malefactors  do  your  sword. 

Praise  him,  old  monuments  of  time ; 

O  praise  him  in  your  youthful  prime ; 
Praise  him,  fair  idols  of  our  greedy  sense; 
£]udt  his  name,  sweet  age  of  innocence. 

Jehovah's  name  shall  only  last. 

When  Heaven,  and  Earth,  and  all  is  past : 

Nothing,  great  God,  is  to  be  found  in  thee, 

But  unconceivable  eternity. 

Exalt,  O  Jacob*s  sacred  race. 
The  God  of  gods,  the  God  of  grace ; 
Who  will  above  the  stars  your  empire  raise. 
And  with  his  glory  recompense  your  praise. 


A  PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN  TO  BIS  EOYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKI  OF  YOKK, 
AT  EDlNfiURCU. 

Folly  and  vice  are  easy  to  describe, 
The  common  subjects  of  our  scribbling  tribe ; 
But  when  true  virtues,  with  unclouded  light. 
All  great,  all  royal,  shine  divinely  bright, 
Our  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  our  voice  is  weak  ; 
Let  England,  Flanders,  let  all  Europe  speak. 
Let  France  acknowledge  that  her  shaking  throne 
Was  once  supported,  sir,  by  you  alone ; 
BanishM  from  thence  for  an  usurper's  sake, 
Yet  trusted  then  with  her  last  desperate  stake : 
When  wealthy  neighbours  strove  with  us  for  power. 
Let  the  sea  tell,  how  in  their  fatal  hour, 
Swift  as  an  eagle,  our  victorious  prince. 
Great  Britain's  genius,  flew  to  her  defence ; 
His  name  struck  fear,  his  conduct  won  the  day, 
He  came,  he  saw,  he  seiz'd  the  struggling  prey. 
And,  while  the  heavens  were  fire  and  th'  ocean  blood. 
Confirmed  our  empire  o'er  the  conquer'd  flood. 

O  happy  islands,  if  you  knew  your  bliss ! 
Strong  by  the  sea's  protection,  safe  by  his ! 
Express  your  gratitude  the  only  way. 
And  humbly  own  a  debt  too  vast  to  pay : 
Let  Fame  aloud  to  future  ages  tell. 
None  e'er  commanded,  none  obey*d  so  well ; 
While  this  high  courage,  this  undaunted  mhoid. 
So  loyal,  so  submissively  resign'd. 
Proclaim  that  such  a  hero  never  springs 
But  from  the  unooimpied  blood  flfkingf* 
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ON  A  YOUNG  LADY  WHO  SUNG  FIIVBLT,  AND  WAS  AflAIt 
"  OF  A  COLD. 

Winter,  thy  cruelty  extend. 
Till  fatal  tempests  swell  the  sea. 
In  vain  let  sinking  pilots  pray ; 

Beneath  thy  yoke  let  Nature  bend. 
Let  piercing  frost,  and  lasting  snow. 
Through  woods  and  Adds  destniction  sow ! 

Yet  we  unmov'd  will  sit  and  smile. 
While  yoQ  these  lesser  iUs  create. 
These  we  can  bear ;  but,  gentle  Fate, 

And  thou,  blest  Genius  of  our  isle, 
From  Winter's  rage  defend  her  voice. 
At  which  the  listening  gods  rejoice. 

May  that  celestial  sound  each  day       / 
With  ecstasy  transport  our  souls. 
Whilst  all  our  passions  it  controls. 

And  kindly  drives  our  cares  away  ; 
Let  no  ungentle  cold  destroy 
All  taste  we  have  of  heavenly  joy  ! 


VIRGIL'S  SDCTH  ECLOGUE; 
SILENUS. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Two  young  shepherds,  Chromis  and  Mnasylos,  bar- 
ing been  often  promised  a  song  by  Silenus,  chance 
to  catch  him  asleep  in  this  eclogue;  where  they 
bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  then  claim  his  pro- 
mise. Sileuus,  finding  they  would  be  put  off  no 
longer,  begins  his  song,  in  which  he  describes  the 
fcnrmation  of  the  universe,  and  the  original  of 
animals,  according  to  the  Epicurean  philosophy; 
and  then  runs  through  the  most  surprising  trans- 
formations which  have  happened  in  Nature  smce 
her  birth;  lliis  eclogue  was  designed  as  a  com- 
pliment to  Syro  the  Epicurean,  who  instructed 
Virgil  and  Varus  in  the  principles  of  that  philo- 
sophy. Silenus  acts  as.  tutor,  Chroniis  and 
Mnasylus  as  the  two  pupils. 


I  FIRST  of  Romans  stoop'd  to  rural  strains. 
Nor  blush'd  to  dwell  among  Sicilian  swains. 
When  my  Thalia  rais'd  her  bolder  voice, 
And  kings  and  battles  were  her  lofty  choice, 
Phoebus  did  kindly  humbler  thoughts  infuse. 
And  with  this  whisper  check  th'  aspiring  Muse: 
"  A  shepherd,  Tityrus,  his  flocks  should  feed. 
And  choose  a  subject  suited  to  his  reed.'' 
Thus  I  (while  each  ambitious  pen  prepares 
To  write  thy  praise.  Varus,  and  thy  wars) 
My  pastocal  tribute  in  low  numbers  pay. 
And  though  I  once  prcsum'd,  I  only  now  obey. 

But  yet  (if  any  with  indulgent  eyes 
Can  look  on  this,  and  such  a  trifle  prize) 
Thee  only.  Varus,  our  glad  swains  shall  sing^ 
And  every  grove  and  every  echo  ring. 
Phoebus  delights  in  Varus'  favourite  name. 
And  none  wb)  under  that  protection  came 
Was  ever  ill  receiv'd»  or  unsecura  ^  timt. 
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^  my  Muse. 

Chromis  and  Mnaf^lus  chancM  to  stray 
(sleeping  in  a  cave)  Silenus  lay, 
constant  cups  fly  fuming  to  his  brain, 
vays  boil  in  each  extended  vein ; 
sty  flaggon,  full  of  potent  juice, 
inging  by,  worn  thin  with  age  and  use ; 
d  from  his  head,  a  wreath  lay  on  the  ground ; 
e  they  seiz'd  him,  and  in  haste  they  bound; 
for  both  had  been  deluded  long 
ruitless  hope  of  his  instnictive  song : 
lie  with  conscious  fear  they  doubtful  stood, 
iie  fairest  Nais  of  the  flood, 
vermilion  dye  his  temples  stained. 
;,  he  smird,  **  And  must  I  then  be  chained  ? 
ne,"  he  cry*d  ;  "  'twas  boldly  done,  to  find 
sw  a  god,  but  'tis  too  bold  to  bind. 
omisM  verse  no  longer  Pll  delay, 
lall  be  satisfyM  another  way)." 
1  that  he  raisM  his  tuneful  voice  aloud, 
lotty  oaks  their  listening  branches  bow'd, 
vage  beasts  and  silvan  go<ls  did  crowd  j 
!  he  sung  the  world's  stupendous  birth, 
ratter'd  seeds  of  sea,  and  air,  and  earth, 
irer  fire,  through  universal  ni.trht 
npty  space,  did  fruitfully  unite ; 
whence  th'  innumerable  race  of  things, 
mlar  successive  order  springs. 
vhat  degrees  this  Earth's  compacted  sphere 
irdcn'd,  woods  and  rocks  and  towns  to  bear ; 
nking  waters  (the  firm  land  to  drain) 
he  capacious  deep,  and  fbrm'd  the  main, 
from  above,  adom*d  with  radiant  light, 
bom  Sun  surprised  the  dazzled  sight ; 
ipours  tura'd  to  clouds  obscure  the  sky, 
ouds  dissolved  the  thirsty  ground  supply ; 
ie  first  forest  rais'd  \t»  shady  head, 
icn,  few  wandering  beasts  on  unknown  moun- 
tains fed. 

n  Pyrrha's  stony  race  rose  firom  the  ground, 
turn  reign'd  with  golden  plenty  crown'd, 
)ld  Prometheus  (whose  untam'd  desire 
I  the  Sun  with  his  own  heavenly  fire) 
oom'd  the  Scythian  vulture's  endless  prey, 
ly  pays  for  animating  clay, 
n'd  the  n3rmph  (for  who  but  gods  could  tell  ?) 
hose  arms  the  lovely  Ilylas  fell ; 
5  wept  in  vain  for  Hylas  lost, 
in  vain  resounds  through  all  the  coast, 
srith  compassion  told  Pasiphae's  fault, 
rretched  queen !    whence  came  that  guilty 
thought  ? 

aids  nf  Argos,  who  with  frantic  cries 
nitated  lowings  fill  the  skies, 
gh  metamorphos'd  in  their  wild  conceit) 
rver  bum  with  such  unnatural  heat, 
retched  queen !  while  you  on  mountains  stray, 
soft  flowers  his  snowy  side  does  lay ; 
ks  in  herds  a  more  proportionM  love : 
3und,  my  nymphs,"  she  cries,  '*  surround  the 
[>s  some  footsteps  printed  in  the  clay,  [grove; 
0  my  love  direct  your  wandering  way  j 
ps,  while  thus  m  search  of  him  I  roam, 
ippier  rivals  have  entic'd  him  home." 
sung  how  Atalanta  was  bctray'd 
)se  Hesperian  baits  her  lover  laid, 
le  sad  sisters  who  to  trees  were  tumM, 
with  the  world  th'  ambitious  brother  bura'd. 
describ'd  was  present  to  their  eyes, 
f  he  nus'd  his  Yerse,  the  poplars  tpem'd  to  rite. 


He  taught  which  Muse  did  by  Apollo's  will 
Guide  wandering  Gall  us  to  th'  Aonian  hill : 
(Mliich  place  the  god  for  solemn  meetings  chose) 
With  deep  respect  the  learned  senate  rose. 
And  Unus  thus  (deputed  by  the  rest) 
The  hero's  welcome,  and  their  thanks,  express'd : 
**  This  harp  of  old  to  Hesiod  did  belong. 
To  this,  the  Muses'  gift,  join  thy  harmonious  song : 
Charm'd  by  these  strings,  trees  starting  from  tlie. 

ground. 
Have  fbllow'd  with  delight  the  powerful  sound. 
Thus  consecrated,  thy  Grynaean  grove 
Shall  have  no  equal  in  Apollo's  love." 

Why  should  I  speak  of  the  Megarian  nuid. 
For  love  perfidious,  and  by  love  betray'd  ? 
And  her,  who  round  with  barking  monsters  arm'd. 
The  wandering  Greeks  (ah,  frighted  men !)  alarm'd; 
Whose  only  hope  on  shatter'd  ships  depends. 
While  fierce  sea-dogs  devour  the  mangled  friendt. 

Or  tell  the  Thracian  tyrant's  alter'd  shape. 
And  dire  re\'enge  of  Philomelas  rape, 
Wlio  to  those  woods  directs  her  moumful  course. 
Where  she  had  sufTcr'd  by  incestuous  force, 
Wliile,  loth  to  leave  the  palace  too  well  known, 
Progn4  flies,  hovering  round,  and  thinks  it  still  her 

Whatever  near  Eurota's  happy  stream      [awn  ? 
With  laurels  crown'd,  had  been  Apollo's  theme, 
Silenus  sings ;  the  neighbouring  rocks  reply. 
And  send  his  mystic  numbers  through  the  sky; 
Till  Night  began  to  spread  her  gloomy  veil. 
And  call'd  the  counted  sheep  from  every  dale ; 
The  weaker  light  unwillingly  declin'd,         [sign'd. 
And  to  prevailing  shades  the  murmuring  world  re- 


ODE  UPON  SOLITUDE. 

Hail,  sacred  Solitude !  from  this  calm  bay, 
I  view  the  world's  tempestuous  sea. 

And  with  wise  pride  despise 

All  those  seaseless  vanities : 
With  pity  mov'd  for  others,  cast  away 
On  rocks  of  hopes  and  fears,  I  see  them  toss'd 
On  roi'ks  of  folly  and  of  vice,  I  see  them  lost: 
Some,  the  prevailing  malice  of  the  great. 

Unhappy  men,  or  adverse  Fate, 
Sunk  deep  into  the  gulfs  of  an  afilicted  state. 
But  more,  far  more,  a  numberless  prodigious  train^ 
Whilst  Virtue  courts  them,  but,  alas  !  in  vain. 

Fly  finom  her  kind  embracing  arms. 
Deaf  to  her  fondest  call,  blind  to  her  greatest  charms^ 
And,  sunk  in  pleasures  and  in  brutish  case. 
They  in  their  shipwreck'd  state  themselves  obdo* 
rate  please. 

Hail,  sacred  Solitude !  soul  of  my  sou]. 

It  is  by  thee  I  traly  live. 
Thou  dost  a  better  life  and  nobler  vigour  give  ; 
Dost  each  unruly  appetite  control : 
Thy  constant  quiet  fills  my  peaceful  breast. 
With  unmix'd  joy,  uninterrupted  rest 

Presuming  Love  does  ne'er  invade 

This  private  solitary  shade : 
And,  with  fantastic  wounds  by  beauty  mad^ 
The  joy  has  no  allay  of  jealousy,  hope,  and  fetr, 
The  solid  comforts  of  this  happy  sphere : 

Yet  I  exalted  Lore  admire. 

Friendship,  abhorring  sordid  gain. 
And  purify'd  from  Last's  di4i|[^  ftatai 
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Nor  19  it  for  my  solitude  unfit, 

For  I  am  with  my  friend  aloue. 

As  if  we  were  but  one ; 
TIs  the  polluted  love  that  multiplies, 
But  friendship  does  two  souls  in  oue  comprise. 

Here  in  a  full  and  constant  tide  doth  flow 
All  blessings  man  can  hope  to  know ; 
^ere  in  a  deep  recess  of  thought  wc  find 
Pleasures  which  entertain,  and  which  exalt  the  mind, 
Pleasures  which  do  from  friendship  and  from  know- 
ledge rise. 
Which  make  us  happy,  as  they  make  us  wise : 
Here  may  I  always  on  this  downy  grass. 
Unknown,  unseen,  my  easy  minutes  pass: 
Till  with  a  gentle  force  victorious  Death 

My  solitude  invade, 
■And,  stopping  for  a  while  my  breath. 
With  ease  convey  me  to  a  better  shade. 


THE  TH'ENTY-SECOND  ODE 

OF  THE 
FIRST  BOOK  OF  HORACE. 

Virrus,  dear  friend,  needs  no  defence. 
The  surest  guard  is  innocence : 
None  knew,  till  guilt  created  fear. 
What  darts  or  poisonM  arrows  were. 

Integrity  undaunted  goes 
Through  Libyan  sands  and  Scythian  snows. 
Or  where  Hydaspes'  wealthy  side 
Pays  tribvjtc  to  the  Persian  pride. 

For  as  (by  amorous  thoughts  bctray'd) 
Careless  in  sabine  woods  I  stray'd, 
A  grisly  foatnini^  wolf  unfed. 
Met  me  unarm'd,  yet  trembling  fled. 

No  beast  of  more  portentous  size 
In  the  Hercinian  forest  lies; 
None  fiercer,  in  Numidia  bred. 
With  Carthage  were  in  triumph  led. 

Set  me  in  the  remotest  placre 
That  Neptune's  frozen  arms  embrace  j 
Where  angry  Jove  did  never  spare 
One  breath  of  kinfl  and  temperate  air. 

Set  me  where  on  some  pathless  plain 
The  swarthy  Africans  complain. 
To  see  the  chariot  of  the  Sun 
So  near  their  scorching  country  run. 

The  burning  zone,  the  frozen  hies. 
Shall  hear  me  sing  of  Caclia's  smiles : 
All  cold  but  in  her  breast  I  will  despise, 
And  dare  all  heat  but  that  in  Ca'lia*s  eyes. 


THE  SAME  IMITATED. 

Virtue  (dear  friend)  needs  no  defence, 
No  arms,  but  its  own  innoceno'* : 
Quivers  and  bows,  and  poisonM  darts. 
Are  only  us-d  by  guilty  hearts. 

An  honest  mind  safely  alone 
May  travel  through  the  burning  zone ; 
Or  through  the  deepest  Scythian  snows, 
Or  where  the  fam*d  Hydaspes  flows. 


Whilo^  ruPd  by  a  resistless  fire. 
Our  great  Orinda '  I  admire. 
The  hungry  wolves,  that  see  me  stray. 
Unarmed  and  single,  run  away. 

Set  me  in  the  remotest  place 
That  ever  Neptune  did  embrace ; 
When  there  her  image  fills  my  breast* 
Helicon  is  not  half  so  blest 

Leave  me  upon  some  LibjraD  plain. 
So  she  my  fancy  entertain. 
And  when  the  thirsty  monsters  meet. 
They  11  all  pay  homage  to  my  feet. 

The  magic  of  Orinda*s  name. 

Not  only  can  their  fierceness  tame. 

But,  if  that  mighty  word  I  once  rehearse^ 
lliey  seem  submissively  to  roar  in  verse. 


PABT  OP 
THE  FIFTH  SCENE  OF  TIIR  SECOND  ACT  III 

GUARINrS  PASTOR  FIDO, 

TRANSLATED. 

Ah  happy  grove  !  dark  and  secure  retreat 
Of  sacncd  Silence,  Rest*s  et(Tnal  seat ; 
How  well  your  cool  and  unfrequented  shade 
Suits  w  ith  the  chaste  retirements  of  a  maid  ; 
Oh  !  if  kind  Heaven  had  been  so  much  my  friend. 
To  make  my  fate  upon  my  choice  depend ; 
AH  my  ambition  I  would  here  confine. 
And  only  this  Elysium  should  be  mine : 
Fond  men,  by  passion  wilfully  betray*d, 
Adore  those  idols  w  hich  their  fancy  made ; 
Purchasing  riches  with  our  time  and  care, 
We  lose  our  freedom  iu  a  gilded  snare ; 
And,  having  all,  all  to  ourselves  refuse, 
Opprest  with  blessings  which  we  fear  to  use. 
Fame  is  at  best  but  an  inconstant  good, 
Vain  are  the  boasted  titles  of  our  blood ; 
We  soonest  lose  what  we  most  highly  prize. 
And  with  our  youth  our  short-liv'd  beauty  dies ; 
In  vain  our  fields  and  flocks  increase  our  store. 
If  our  abundance  makes  us  wish  for  more. 
How  happy  is  the  harmless  country-maid. 
Who,  rich  by  Nature,  scorns  supertluous  aid  ! 
Whose  modest  clothes  no  wanton  eyes  invite. 
But,  like  her  soul,  presences  the  native  white ; 
Whose  little  store  her  well-taught  mind  does  please, 
Nor  pinchM  with  want,  nor  cloy'd  with  wanton  Cf  se; 
Who,  free  from  storms,  which  on  the  great  ones  fall. 
Makes  but  few  wishes,  and  enjoys  them  all ; 
No  care  but  love  can  discompose  her  breast, 
I/>v(?,  of  all  canjs,  the  sweetest  and  the  best : 
While  on  sweet  grass  her  bleating  charge  does  lie. 
One  happy  lover  feeds  upon  her  eye ; 
Not  one  on  whom  or  gods  or  men  impose. 
But  one  whom  I^ve  has  for  this  lover  chose ; 
Tnder  some  favourite  myrtle's  shady  boughs, 
They  speak  their  passions  in  repeated  \*ows. 
And  whilst  a  blush  confesses  how  she  bums. 
His  faithful  heart  makes  as  sincere  returns ; 
Thus  in  the  arms  of  love  and  Peace  they  lie. 
And  while  they  live,  their  flames  can  never  d\9. 

2  Mrs.  Catharine  Philips. 
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THE  DREAM. 

tyrant,  who  to  horrid  graves 
many  thousand  helpless  slaves, 
e  do  gentle  Sleep  compare, 
I  his  victories  as  numerous  are, 
slaves  no  tribute  does  he  take, 
res  that  load  men  while  they  wake. 
\  charms  had  eas'd  my  weary  sight 
Icful  tnmbles  of  the  light, 
ic,  divested  of  the  scorn 
n'.x|uai'd  maid  so  long  had  worn  ; 
ain.  had  Ix)ve's  great  god  essay'd 
stubborn  heart  of  that  bright  ma'd  ! 
all  the  pride  that  swells  her  mind, 
god  of  Sleep  can  make  her  kind, 
h  increas'd  the  native  store 
hat  but  too  fatal  were  before, 
iresent  the  vision  to  my  view, 
liuiion,  gentle  Fate,  renew ! 
)w  lovely  she,  how  ravish'd  I ! 
est  god  of  Sleep,  and  let  me  die. 


TIIE 

THE  OLD  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

:  NEW  ONE,  APPOINTED  TO  MEET  AT 
OXFORD. 

tt  dungeons  of  eternal  night, 
horrour,  sorrow,  pains,  and  spite, 
sent  to  tell  you,  tender  youth, 
"■  and  important  truth. 
>h  !  too  late)  that  no  disease 
'eit  of  luxurious  ease : 
hers,  the  most  tempting  things 
h  wealth,  and  too  indulgent  kings, 
as  superlatively  ill, 
ees,  with  industry  and  skill : 
/hose  meaning  hath  at  first  been  fair, 
5  by  use,  and  rebels  by  despair, 
past,  and  yours  will  soon  l>egin, 
st  blossoms  from  the  blast  of  sin ; 
fate  of  my  tumultuous  ways, 
jrselvc»s,  and  bring  serener  days, 
ibtle  serpents  of  the  law, 

mind  from  true  obedience  draw: 
limits  to  the  king  prescribe, 
r  oracles  that  canting  tribe, 
ue  freedom  for  the  name  of  free, 
ditious  for  variety : 
os'd  me  were  to  be  accused, 
laws  illegally  abusM ; 
18  summonM,  Maynard  in  the  head, 
rder  none  so  deeply  read  ; 
im  to  the  bar,  where  once  he  stood, 
,  the  (yet  unexpiated)  blood 
3  Strafford,  when  three  kingdoms  rung 
cumulative  hackney-tongue ; 
id  witnesses  were  waiting  by, 
»een  taught  to  swear,  and  those  to  die, 
:ct  their  arbitrary  fates, 

faces,  some  for  good  estates. 
e  people,  and  alarm  the  town, 
Oates  employ'd  the  reverend  goiwn. 
be  triple  mitre  bore  the  blame, 
Jiree  crowns  were  their  rebellious  aim : 


I  seem'd  (and  did  but  seem)  to  fear  the  guards^ 

And  took  for  mine  the  Bethels  and  the  Wards : 

Anti-momarchic  heretics  of  state. 

Immoral  atheists,  rich  and  reprobate: 

But  above  all  I  got  a  little  guide, 

Who  every  ford  of  villany  bad  try'd : 

None  knew  so  well  the  old  penucious  way, 

To  ruin  subjects,  and  make  kings  obey ; 

And  my  small  Jehu,  at  a  furious  rate. 

Was  driving  Eighty  back  to  Forty-eight. 

This  the  king  knew,  and  was  resolved  to  bear. 

But  I  muitouk  his  patience  for  bis  fear. 

All  that  this  happy  island  could  afford. 

Was  sacrificed  to  my  voluptuous  board. 

In  his  whole  paradise,  one  only  tree 

He  had  excepted  by  a  strict  decree; 

A  sacred  tree,  which  royal  fruit  did  bear. 

Yet  it  in  pieces  I  conspired  to  tear ; 

Beware,  my  child !  divinity  is  there. 

I'his  so  undid  all  I  ha<l  done  before, 

I  could  attempt,  and  he  endure  no  more ; 

My  unpreparM,  and  unrcpenting  breath. 

Was  snatch'd  away  by  the  swift  liand  of  Death  ; 

And  I,  with  all  my  sins  about  me,  hurVd 

To  th*  utter  darknc^  of  the  lower  world : 

A  dreadful  place  !  which  you  too  soon  will  see^ 

If  you  believe  seducers  more  tlian  me. 


ON  TUB 


DEATH  OF  A  LADY'S  DOG. 

Thoi;,  happy  creature,  art  secure 

From  all  the  torments  we  endure; 

Despair,  ambition,  jealousy, 

Ix>st  friends,  nor  love,  disquiet  thee ; 

A  sullen  prudence  drew  thee  hence 

From  noise,  firaud,  and  impertinence. 

Though  Life  cssayM  the  surest  wile, 

Cilding  itself  with  Laura's  smile; 

How  didst  thou  scorn  Life's  meaner  charms. 

Thou  who  could'st  break  from  Laura's  arms ! 

Poor  Cynic  !  still  methinks  I  hear 

Thy  awful  murmurs  in  my  ear ; 

As  when  on  Laura's  lap  you  lay. 

Chiding  the  worthless  crowd  away. 

How  ftmdly  human  passions  turn ! 

What  we  then  em-y'd,  now  we  mourn ! 


EPILOGUE 

TO 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT, 

WHEN  ACTED  AT  THE  THEATEE  IN  DUBLIN. 

You  've  seen  to-night  the  glory  of  the  East, 
The  man,  who  all  the  then  known  world  possest. 
That  kings  in  chains  did  son  of  Ammon  call. 
And  kingdoms  thought  divine,  by  treason  fall. 
Him  Fortune  only  favour'd  for  her  sport ; 
And  when  his  conduct  wanted  her  support. 
His  empire,  courage,  and  his  boasted  line. 
Were  all  prov'd  mortal  by  a  slave's  design. 
Great  Charles,  whose  birth  has^pQRSi\«*4\s»\.^«iTav)  ^ 
Whose  awf u\  nod  «\\  taJdooft  tBtwtfu  ^ik^ « 


ayo 


ROSCOMMON'S  POEMS. 


SecnrM  by  higher  powers,  exalted  stands 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegioas  bands ; 
Those  miracles  that  gfuard  bis  crowns  declare, 
That  Heaven  has  Ibrm'd  a  monarch  worth  their  care; 
Bom  to  advance  the  loyal,  and  depose 
His  own,  his  brother's,  and  his  father's  foes. 
Faction,  that  once  made  diadems  her  prey, 
And  stqjt  our  prince  in  bis  triumphant  way, 
Fled  like  a  mist  before  this  radiant  day. 
So  when,  in  Heaven,  the  mighty  rebels  rose,. 
Proud,  and  resolv'd  that  empire  to  depose. 
Angels  fou^t  first,  but  unsuccessful  prov'd, 
God  kept  the  conquest  for  his  best  belov'd : 
At  sight  of  such  omnipotence  they  fly. 
Like  leaves  before  autumnal  winds,  and  die. 
All  who  before  him  did  ascend  the  throne, 
Labour'd  to  draw  three  restive  nations  on. 
He  boldly  drives  them  forward  -without  pain, 
They  hear  his  voice,  and  straight  obey  the  rein. 
Such  terrour  speaks  him  destinM  to  command ; 
We  worship  Jove  with  thunder  in  his  hand ; 
But  when  his  mercy  without  power  appears, 
Wc  slight  his  altars,  and  neglect  our  prayers. 
How  weak  in  arms  did  civil  Discord  show ! 
Like  Saul,  she  struck  with  fiiry  at  her  foe, 
Wlien  an  immortal  hand  did  ward  the  blow. 
Her  ofispring,  made  the  royal  heroes  scorn, 
like  sons  of  Earth,  all  foil  as  soon  as  bom : 
Yet  let  us  boast,  for  sure  it  is  our  pride, 
When  with  their  blood  our  neighbour  lands  were  dy*d, 
Ireland's  untainted  loyalty  remained. 
Her  people  guiltless,  and  her  fields  unstain'd. 


/ 


ON  TUB 

DAY  OF  JUDGMENT. 


The  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day. 
Shall  the  whole  world  in  ashes  lay, 
Aa  David  and  the  Sibyls  say. 

What  horrour  will  invade  the  mind. 
When  the  strict  Judge,  who  would  be  kind. 
Shall  have  few  venial  faults  to  find  ! 

The  last  loud  tmmpet's  wondrous  sound 
Shall  through  the  rending  tombs  rebound. 
And  wake  the  nations  under  ground. 

Kature  and  Death  shall,  with  surprise, 

Behold  the  pale  offender  rise, 

And  view  the  Jndge  with  conscious  eyes. 

Then  shall,  with  universal  dread, 
The  sacred  m3rstic  book  be  read. 
To  try  the  liviug  and  the  dead. 

The  Judge  ascends  his  awful  throne, 
He  makes  each  secret  sin  be  known. 
And  ftll  with  shame  confess  their  own. 

O  then !  what  interest  shall  I  make. 

To  save  my  last  important  stake, 

When  the  most  just  have  cause  to  quake  ? 

Thou  mighty,  formidable  King, 
Tbon  XDercy's  uiMii^Mtec 


Forget  not  what  my  ransom  cost, 
Nor  let  my  dear-bought  soul  be  lost^ 
In  storms  of  guilty  terrour  tost 

Hiou,  who  for  me  didst  feel  such  paia. 
Whose  precious  blood  the  cross  did 
Let  not  those  agonies  be  vain. 

Thou,  whom  avenging  powers  obey. 
Cancel  my  debt  (too  great  to  pay) 
Before  the  sad  accounting-day. 

Surrounded  with  amazing  fean. 

Whose  load  my  soul  with  anguish  bear^ 

I  sigh,  I  weep :  accept  my  tears. 

Thou,  who  wert  mov*d  with  Mary's  grief^' 
And,  by  absolving  of  the  thief. 
Hast  given  me  hope,  now  give  relict 

Reject  not  my  unworthy  prajrer. 
Preserve  me  from  that  dai^erous  snare 
Which  Death  and  gaping  Hell  prepare. 

Give  my  exalted  soul  a  place 
Among  thy  chosen  right-hand  race; 
The  sons  of  God,  and  heirs  of  grace. 

From  that  insatiable  abjrss. 

Where  flames  'devour,  and  serpents  him^ 

Promote  me  to  thy  seat  of  bliss. 

Prostrate  my  contrite  heart  I  rend. 
My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end. 

Well  may  they  curse  their  second  breath. 
Who  rise  to  a  reviving  death ; 
Thou  ppreat  Creator  of  mankind, 
Let  guilty  man  compassion  find ! 


PROLOGUE 

TO 

POMPEYy  A  TRAGEDY, 

TRANSLATED   BY  MRS.  CATU.  PHILIPS,  FROM  IBS  FUVCl 
OF  MONSIEUR  CORNBILLE, 

AND  ACTED  AT  THE  THSATEB  IN  DUBLIK. 

The  mighty  rivals,  whose  destructive  rage 
Did  the  whole  world  in  civil  arms  eagage. 
Arc  now  agreed ;  and  make  it  both  titiisr  cboie^c 
To  have  their  fates  determinM  by  yoor  voice. 
Caesar  from  none  but  you  irill  have  his  doom. 
He  hates  th'  obsequious  flatteries  of  Rome  t 
He  scorns,  where  once  he  rul'd,  now  tn^-  Uj^i0^  - 
And  he  hath  ruPd  in  all  the  world  bcitfe'* 
Wlien  he  the  Thames,  the  J)iumbe^*aad  the  NQ^ 
Had  stain'd  with  blood.  Peace  flonrish'd  in  this  i^^ 
And  you  alone  may  boast,  you  never  saw 
Caesar  till  now,  and  now  can  give  him  law. 
Great  Pompey  too,  comes  as  a  suppliant 
But  says  he  cannot  now  begin  to  fear : 
He  knows  your  equal  justice,  and  (to  tell 
A  Roman  truth)  he  knows  himself  too  welL 
Success,  *tjs  true,  waited  on  Caesar's  side. 
But  Pompey  thinks  he  oonqiier'd  when  he  died. 

('  His  fortune,  when  she  prov*d  the  roost  unkiiidi 
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hat  doubt  can  Pompey'g  cause  admit, 
i  so  many  Catm  judging  sit. 
I,  bright  nymphs,  give  Cesar  leave  to  woo, 
est  wonder  of  the  world,  but  you  5 
a  Muse,  who  has  that  hero  taught 
as  generously,  as  e'er  he  fought; 
)q\ience  from  such  a  theme  deters 
3S  but  English,  and  all  pens  but  hers, 
jt  Fates  your  sex  is  doubly  blest, 
aer'd  Cawar,  and  you  praise  him  best 
u  (illustrious  sir ')  receive  as  due, 
destiny  preserved  for  yon. 
mce,  and  England,  join  their  forces  here, 
ei  poem  worthy  of  your  ear. 
then,  and  on  that  Pompey's  brow, 
i  so  many  crowns,  bestow  one  now* 


ROSSES  GHOST. 


my  life,  disturber  of  my  tomb, 
ly  mothers  pn^ituted  womb; 
)  cowards,  fawning  to  the  brave, 
i  a  fool,  to  credulous  fools  a  knave, 
J  betrayer,  and  the  people's  slave, 
uel,  at  thy  necromantic  call, 
tell  thee,  God  has  left  thee,  SauL 
k  vain  th'  infected  blood  to  cure  ; 
rill  run  muddy  where  the  spring's  impure, 
r  meritorious  life,  we  see 
s  invincible  sobriety, 
master  of  the  horse,  and  spy, 
Tom  Howard)  did  at  once  supply : 
ley's  blood  your  loyalty  did  spring, 
us  all  your  parents,  but  the  king, 
ise  too  tender  and  too  bounteous  arms 
'  he  who  such  a  viper  warms  ! 
a  subject  as  a  son  ! ) 
rue  parent,  the  whole  town,  you  run. 
ou  can,  how  th'  old  apostate  fell, 
s  pride,  and  merit  more  than  Hell : 
nd  you  were  glorious  and  bright, 
ind  fairest  of  the  sons  of  light : 
,  like  him,  you  oflTer'd  at  the  crown, 
your  angry  father  kick'd  you  down. 
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THE  SIXTH  ODE 

THE  THIRD  BOOK  OF  HORACE. 

DP  IBS  coaavrnoN  of  the  times. 

iHi-your  ancestors  have  done, 

l^.*are  now  become  your  own ; 

td  they  will  cost  you  dear, 

iless  you  soon  repair 

g  temples  which  the  gods  provbke, 

es  sully'd  yet  with  sacrilegious  smoke. 

(  Heaven,  that  rais'd  your  fathers  high, 

•r  hnmble,  grateful  piety, 

3  it  rewarded  their  respect) 

ith  sharply  pnnish'd  3rour  neglect ; 

I  empires  on  the  gods  depend,  [end. 

'  their  command,  at  their  command  they 

•  '  To  the  krd  lievtemttit 


Let  Crassus'  ghost  and  Labienus  tell 
How  twice  by  Jove's  revenge  our  legions  fell. 

And,  with  unsulting  pride, 
Shming  in  Roman  spoils,  the  Parthian  Tictors 

The  Scythian  and  Egyptian  scum 

Had  almost  ruin'd  Rome,    « 
While  our  seditions  took  their  part,        [dart* 
Fill  each  Egyptian  sail,  and  wing'd  each  Scytiiiaa 

First,  those  flagitious  times 

(Pregnant  with  unknown  crimes) 

Conspire  to  violate  the  nuptial  bed. 

From  which  polluted  head 
Infectious  streams  of  crowding  sins  began. 
And  through  the  spurious  breed  and  guilty  nation  ran* 

Behold  a  ripe  and  melting  maid. 
Bound  'prentice  to  the  wanton  trade, 
Ionian  artists,  at  a  mighty  price. 
Instruct  her  in  the  mysteries  of  vice ; 
What  nets  to  spread,  where  subtle  baits  to  lay, 
And  with  an  early  hand  they  form  the  temper*d  claj. 

MarryM,  their  lessons  she  improves 
By  practice  of  adulterous  loves. 
And  scorns  the  common  mean  design 
To  take  advantage  of  her  husband's  win^ 
Or  snatch,  in  some  dark  place, 
A  hasty  illegitimate  embrace. 

No !  the  brib'd  husband  knows  of  aH, 
And  bids  her  rise  when  lovers  call ; 
Hither  a  merchant  from  the  straits. 
Grown  wealthy  by  forbidden  fifeights, 
Or  city  cannibal,  repairs, 

Who  feeds  upon  the  flesh  of  heirs ; 
Convenient  brutes,  whose  tributary  flame 
Pays  the  foil  price  of  lust,  and  gilds  the  slightad 
shame. 

Twas  not  the  spawn  of  such  as  these, 
That  dy'd  with  Punic  blood  the  conquered  seas. 
And  quash'd  the  stem  .£acides ; 
Made  the  proud  Asian  monarch  feel 
How  weak  his  gold  was  against  Europe's  steel, 
Tor^d  even  dire  Hannibal  to  jrield ; 
And  won  the  long-disputed  world  at  Zama's  UttA  fiakL 

Bot  soldiers  of  a  rustic  mould. 
Rough,  hardy,  season'd,  manly,  bold. 
Either  they  dug  the  stubborn  ground,     [sotmd. 
Or  through  hewn  woods  their  weighty  strokes  did 

And  after  the  declining  Son 
Had  chang'd  the  shadows,  and  their  task  was  done, 
Home  with  their  weary  team  they  took  their  way. 
And  drown*d  m  friendly  bowls  the  labour  of  the  day. 

Time  sensibly  all  things  impairs; 
Our  fothers  have  been  worse  than  theirs; 
And  we  than  oura ;  next  age  will  see 
A  race  more  profligate  than  we 
(With  all  the  pains  we  take)have  skill  enough  to  bt. 


TRANSLATION 

OP  TBB  POLLOWINO  VBKSl  PtOM  lUCAM; 

Victrix  causa  diis  placuit,  sed  vieta  Catoni. 

Thx  godiwerepleat'd  to 
BuiCatotkMSoijbkUia 
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HORACE'S  ART  OF  POETRY'. 
^ribendi  jccU,  sapere  est  et  princiiHum  et  fbos. 

I  HiivE  Eeldom  knonn  a  trick  succnd,  and  •111  put 
bone  upon  the  leader ;  but  tell  him  plainly,  that  I 
think  it  could  never  b«  mare  flea&jnable  thajl  notf 
to  lay  down  luch  niles,  as,  if  they  be  obserred, 
will  make  men  HTite  more  corTiictly,  and  judge 
more  discreetly:  but  Horace  must  be  read  se- 
riously, or  not  at  all;  for  chr,  the  readeriront  l>e 
the  better  for  him,  and  I  shall  have  loit  my  la- 
bour. I  have  kept  as  close  ai  I  could,  both  lo 
the  meaning  and  the  words  of  the  autiior,  and 
done  nothing  but  what  I  believe  he  would  fi)r(rive 
'  ■  ■         often  uked  myself 


that 


Perqi 


u  magnus  ecjui 


a  Held, 


But  with  all  the  respect  due  to  the  name  of  Ben 
Jonson,  to  which  no  man  paj-s  more  veneration 
than  T,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  couHtrwnl  of 
ihymp,  anil  a  literal  translation,  (lo  which  Horace 
in  this  book  declares  himself  an  enemy)  lias  made 
him  want  a  comment  in  many  places. 

My  chief  care  has  been  to  write  intelligibly; 
and  where  the  Idtin  wai  obscure,  I  have  added  a 
line  or  two  to  explain  it. 

I  am  below  the  envy  of  the  critics ;  but,  if  I 
durst,  I  would  beg  them  to  remember,  that  Horace 
owed  his  favour  nnd  his  forlunn  to  the  character 
given  of  bim  by  Virgil  and  Varins ;  thnt  Fundaniiis 
and  PoUio  are  still  valued  by  what  Horace  says  of 
tliein,  aud  (hat,  in  their  golden  age,  there  was  a 
good  understanding  among  tho  ingenious,  and 
thoee  who  were  the  most  istcomcd  were  the  best 
.  natured. 


hire  ( Pifo)  you  shonW  ace 


I.taa, 

A  hands 

Or  a  man's  head  upon  a  hone's  neck, 

Or  limbs  of  boasts  of  the  most  different  kinds, 

Cover'd  with  feathers  of  all  soils  of  birds. 

Would  you  not  laugh,  and  think  the  painter  mad! 

Trust  me,  that  book  is  as  ridiculous. 

Whose  incoherent  style  (like  sick  men's  dtealDB) 

Vaiiea  all  shapes,  and  mixes  all  extrvmes. 

Paintfrs  and  pouts  have  been  still  alluw'd 

Their  pencils,  and  their  fancies  unronfin'd. 

"This  privilege  wo  freely  give  and  lake ; 

But  Nature,  and  the  common  1b>s  of  sense. 

Forbid  lo  reconcile  antipathies,  i 

Or  make  a  snake  engender  with  a  dove. 

And  hungry  tigers  court  Ihe  tender  lambs. 

Some,  tliat  at  fust  have  promis'd  mighty  things, 
Apj)laud  themselves,  when  a  few  florid  lines 
ffliine  through  th'  insipid  dulness  of  the  rest; 
Here  they  describe  a  temple,  or  a  wood, 
Or  streams  that  through  delightful  meadows  run. 
And  there  the  rainbow,  or  the  rapid  Rhine  j 
But  they  misplace  them  all,  and  crowd  tbem  in. 
And  are  as  much  to  seek  in  other  things, 
Ai  be,  that  only  can  design  a  tree, 
Woifld  be  to  draw  a  shipwreck  or  a  storm. 


When  you  beipn  *ith  so  much  pomp  uid  ibo*< 

Why  is  the  end  so  little  and  so  tow  } 

Be  what  yoa  will,  so  you  be  «till  the  satlie. 

Most  poets  fall  into  the  prossert  fauHi, 
Deluded  by  a  seeming  eicettenee : 
By  striving  to  be  short,  they  grow  obicaic. 
And  when  they  would  write  smoothly,  thej  wul 

strength. 
Their  spirits  sink ;  while  others,  that  afiect 
A  lofty  style,  swell  to  a  tympany. 
Some  (imorous  wretches  start  at  every  Uait, 
And,  fearing  tempests,  dare  not  leave  Ihe  sboni 
Others,  in  love  with  wild  variety. 
Draw  boors  in  waves,  and  dolphins  in  a  wood: 
Thus  fear  of  erring,  join'd  with  want  of  skill. 
Is  a  must  certain  way  of  emag  stHL 

The  m         ~    "" 


May  grave  the  nails,  o 
Butci       -  - 


e  hath  hi 


e  the  hi 


What  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  be  i 
For  one  or  two  good  features  in  a  fac^ 
Where  all  the  rest  are  scandalously  ill. 
Make  it  but  more  remarkably  delonnVI. 

Let  poets  match  their  subject  to  their  strcogll^ 
And  often  try  what  weight  they  can  support. 
And  what  their  shoulders  are  too  weak  to  bear- 
After  a  serious  and  judicious  choice. 
Method  and  eloquence  will  never  fail. 

As  well  the  fbrec  as  ornament  of  v^ie 
Consists  in  chocsing  a  fit  time  fiir  things. 
And  knowing  when  a  Muse  may  be  induIgM 
Id  her  full  Sight,  and  when  she  should  be  cuA'd. 

Words  must  be  chosen,  and  be  plac'd  with  doll: 
You  gain  your  point,  when  by  the  noble  ut 
Of  good  connection,  an  unusual  word 
Is  made  at  {iist  familiar  lo  onr  ear. 
But  if  you  write  of  tilings  abstruse  or  new. 
Some  of  your  own  inventing  may  be  oa'd. 
So  it  be  seldom  and  discreetly  done: 
But  he,  tliat  hopes  to  have  new  words  aUow'd, 
Must  so  derive  them  from  the  Grecian  tpnaf, 
\s  they  may  seem  to  flow  without  comtn  ' 
Vaa  an  impartial  reader  discommend 
In  Varius,  or  m  Virgil,  what  he  likes 
In  Plautiis  or  Ctccilius  !  Why  should  I 
lie  cnvy'd  for  the  little  I  invent. 
When  EnniuB  and  Calo's  copious  style 
Have  so  cnriih'd,  and  so  adom'd  our  tool 
Men  ever  had,  and-ever  will  have,  leave 
~        in  new  words  well  suited  to  the  age. 


Won 


-e  like  le 


And  every  year  a  younger  race  succeeds. 
Death  is  a  tribute  all  thinp  owe  lo  Fate; 
The  Liicrtne  mole  (Cesar's  stiipendons  work) 
Protects  our  navies  fnim  the  raj^ng  norOi ; 
And  (since  Cethegus  drain'd  the  Pontine  lake) 
We  plough  and  reap  where  former  ages  TOw'iL 
.See  bow  the  Tiber  (whose  liccniioua  wavca 
So  often  overl^ow'd  Ihe  neighbouring  fields) 
Now  runs  a  smooth  and  inoffensive  eourae, 
tonfiu'd  by  our  great  emperor's  command  : 
Yet  this,  and  they,  and  all,  sill  be  foigot 
Why  tlien  should  words  challenge  etenuty. 
When  greatest  men  and  grcatc^^t  actions  <£^  I 
L'se  may  revive  tlic  oUsolelcst  words. 
And  banish  tliosc  that  now  are  most  in  K^ne; 
Use  is  the  judge,  the  law,  and  nile  of  speech* 

Homer  lirst  taught  the  world  in  epic  verw 
To  write  of  great  commanders  and  of  kiogt. 

£kt>a  were  U  fint  ikBgn>d  for  frie^ 
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DOW  we  use  them  to  express  our  joy : 
rhose  Muse  we  owe  that  sort  of  ver^e, 
rided  by  the  men  of  skill.  /  «A) 

with  iambics  annM  Archilochus, 
s  for  dialogue  and  action  fit, 
ourites  of  the  dramatic  Muse : 
ofty,  rapid,  whose  commanding  sound 
s  tumtdtuoiis  noises  of  the  pit, 
ise  peculiar  province  is  the  stage, 
heroes,  conqueron,  Olympic  crowns, 
leasing  cares,  and  the  free  joys  of  wine^ 
icr  subjects  for  the  lyric  song, 
is  he  honour'd  with  a  poet's  name, 
ither  knows  nor  would  obsenre  a  rule ; 
loses  to  be  ignoraut  and  pniud, 
ban  own  his  ignorance,  and  learn  ? 
y  thin^  have  its  due  place  and  time, 
lie  subject  loves  an  humble  vene, 
>  scorns  a  low  and  ^omic  style, 
icdy  sometimes  may  raise  her  voice, 
-emes  be  allow'd  to  foam  and  rail: 
ins  too  lay  by  their  state  to  grieve  ; 
iiid  Telephiis.  exil'd  and  poor, 
heir  swelling  and  gigantic  words, 
would  have  spectators  share  his  grief, 
nte  not  only  well,  but  movingly, 
e  men^s  passions  to  what  height  he  wilL 
p  and  laugh,  as  we  see  others  do: 
makes  me  sad  who  shows  the  way, 
b  is  sad  himself;  then,  Telephui, 
e  weight  of  your  calamities, 
:y  all  3ruur  miseries  my  own.: 
ou  act  them  ill,  I  sleep  or  laugh ; 
)ks  must  alter,  as  your  suljject  doe^ 
od  to  fierce,  firom  wanton  to  severe: 
ire  forms,  and  softens  us  withid, 
:es  our  fortune's  changes  in  our  face. 
^  enchants,  impetuous  rage  transports, 
;f  dejects,  and. wrings  the  tortur'd  soul, 
ie  are  all  interpretcwi  by  speech ; 
rhose  words  and  fortunes  disagree, 
unpity'd,  grows  a  public  jest. 
the  characters  of  thosfe  that  speak, 
'  an  honest  servant,  or  a  cheat, 
rhose  blood  boils  in  his  youthfiil  veins, 
ve  matrcm,  or  a  busy  nurse, 
^  merchants,  careful  husbandmen, 
or  Thebans,  Asians  or  Greeks. 
r  report,  or  feign  coherent  things  ; 
!  Achilles,  as  Achilles  was, 
It,  rash,  inexorable,  proud, 
all  judges,  and  all  law  but  arms ; 
oust  be  all  revenge  and  blood, 
?ars,  Ixion  all  deceit, 
wander,  and  Orestes  mourn, 
r  bold  Muse  dare  tread  unbeaten  paths, 
g  new  characters  upon  the  stage, 
you  keep  them  up  to  their  first  height 
jects  are  not  easily  explained, 
had  better  choose  a  well-loiown  theme 
ist  to  an  invention  of  your  own : 
;  originally  othqrs  writ, 
so  well  disguis'd,  and  so  improv'd, 
h  some  .justice  it  may  pa^^s  for  yours; 
I  you  must  not  copy  trivial  things, 
I  for  word  too  faithfully  translate, 
iome  servile  imitators  do) 
B  at  first  such  strict  uneasy  rules, 
aust  ever  ilavishly  observe, 
le  laws  of  decency  renounce. 
VllL 


Begin  not  as  th'  old  poetaster  did, 
"  Troy's  famou9  war,  and  Priam's  fste,  I  sing.*' 
In  what  will  all  this  ostentation  end  ? 
The  labouring  mountain  scarce  brings  forth  a  moose  » 
How  £ur  is  this  from  the  Mseonian  style } 
**  Muse,  speak  the  man,  who,  since  the  siege  of  Troy, 
So  .many  towns,  such  change  of  manners  saw." 
One  with  a  flash  begins,  and  ends  in.  smoke, 
The  other  out  of  smoke  brings  glorious  light 
And  ^without  raising  expectation  high) 
Surprises  us  with  daring  miracles, 
The  bloody  Lestrygoos,  Charybdis*  gulf. 
And  frighted  Greeks,  who  near  the  Etna  shon^ 
Hear  Scylla  bark,  and  Polyphemus  roar. 
He  doth  not  trouble  us  with  Leda's  eggs. 
When  he  begins  to  write  the  Trojan  war; 
Nor,  writing  the  return  of  Diomed, 
Go  back  as  far  as  Melcager's  death: 
Nothing  is  idle,  each  judicious  line 
lasensibly  acquaints  us  with  the  plot ; 
He  chooses  only  what  he  can  improve, 
And  truth  and  fiction  arc  so  aptly  mix'd. 
That  all -seems  uniform,  and  of  a  pieqe. 

Now  hear  what  every  auditor  expects; 
If  you  intend  that  be  should  stay  to  hear 
The  epilogue,  and  see  the  curtain  fall. 
Mind  how  our  tempers  alter  in  our  years. 
And  by  that  rule  form  all  your  characters. 
One  that  hath  newly  1eam*d  to  speak  and  go. 
Loves  childish  plays,  is  soon  provdk'd  and  pleas'^* 
And  changes  every  hour  his  wavering  mind. 
A  youth,  that  first  casts  off  his  tutor's  yoke, 
Loves  horses,  hounds,  and  sports,  and  exercise,  'y*^ 
Prone  to  all  vice,  impatient  of  reproof. 
Proud,  careless,  fond,  inconstant,  and  profuse^ 
Gain  and  ambiticp  rule  our  ripes  years. 
And  make  us  slaves  to  interest  and  power. 
Old  men  are  only  walking  hospitals, 
Where  all  defects  and  all  diseases  crowd 
With  restless  pain,  and  more  tormenting  fear, 
Lazy,  nunose,  full  of  delays  and  hopos, 
Oppress'd  with  riches  which  they  dare  not  asc; 
Ill-natur*d  censors  of  the  present  age. 
And  fond  of  all  the  follies  of  the  past 
Thus  all  the  treasure  of  our  flowing  years. 
Our  ebb  of  life  for  ever  takes  away. 
Boys  must  not  have  th'  ambitious  care  of  men, 
Nor  men  the  weak  anxieties  of  age. 

Some  things  are  acted,  others  only  told ; 
But  what  wa  hear  moves  less  than  what  we  see  > 
Spectators  only  have  their  eyes  to  trust. 
But  auditors  must  trust  their  ears  and  you  ; 
Yet  there  are  things  improper  for  a  scene, 
Which  men  of  judgment  only  will  relat(\ 
Medea  most  not  draw  her  murdering  knife. 
And  spill  her  childrens'  blood  upon  the  stage, 
Nor  Atreus  there  his  horrid  feast  prepare. 
Cadmus  and  Progn^'s  metamorphosis, 
(She  to  a  swallow  turn'd,  he  to  a  snake) 
And  whatsoever  contradicts  my  sens^ 
I  hate  to  see,  and  never  can  believe. 

Five  acts  are  the  just  measure  of  a  play. 
Never  presume  to  make  a  god  appear. 
But  for  a  business  worthy  of  a  god  ; 
And  in  one  scene  no  more  than  three  s^uld  si)cak. 

A  chorus  should  supply  what  action  wants^ 
And  hath  a  generous  and  manly  part; 
Bridles  wild  rage,  loves  rigid  honesty. 
And  strict  observance  of  impactl||^tA.w%) 
Sobriety,  secuxity,  «nd  vcAce, 
T 
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And  begi  the  godf  who  guide  blind  Fortnne's  wheel, 
To  raiie  the  wretched,  and  puU  dewn  the  proud. 
Bat  nothing  must  be  tong  between  the  acti, 
But  what  lome  way  conduces  to  the  plot. 

Fiist  the  ihrill  sound  of  a  small  rural  pipe 
(Not  loud  like  trumpets,  nor  adomM  as  now) 
Was  entertainment  fiir  the  infiuit  stage. 
And  pleas*d  the  thin  and  bashful  audience 
Of  our  wen-meaning,  frugal  ancestors. 
But  when  our  walls  and  limits  were  enlarg'd. 
And  men  (grown  wanton  by  prosperity) 
StudyM  new  arts  of  luxury  and  ease. 
The  Terse,  the  music,  and  the  scene,  *s  inqnov'd ; 
For  how  should  ignorance  be  judge  of  wit. 
Or  men  of  sense  applaud  the  jest  of  ibob } 
Then  came  rich  clothes  and  graceful  action  in. 
Then  instruments  were  taught  more  moving  notes. 
And  Eloquence  with  all  her  pomp  and  charms 
Foretold  as  useful  and  sententious  truths. 
As  those  delivered  by  the  Delphic  god. 

The  first  tragedians  found  that  serious  style 
Too  grave  for  their  uncultivated  age. 
And  so  brought  wild  and  naked  satyrs  in. 
Whose  motion,  words,  and  shape,  were  all  a  force, 
(As  oft  as  decency  would  give  them  leave) 
Because  the  mad  ungoveroable  rout. 
Full  of  confusion,  and  the  fumes  of  wine, 
Lov'd  such  variety  and  antic  tricks. 
But  then  they  did  not  wrong  themselves  so  moch 
To  make  a  god,  a  hero,  or  a  king, 
(Stript  of  his  golden  crown  and  purple  robe) 
Descend  to  a  mechanic  dialect. 
Nor  (to  avoid  such  meanness)  soariftg  high 
With  empty  sound  and  airy  notions  fly; 
For  Tragedy  should  blush  as  much  to  stoop   V^'^ 
To  the  low  mimiok follies  of  a  farce, 
As  a  grave  matron  would  to  dance  with  girls : 
You  must  not  think  that  a  satiric  style 
Allows  of  scandalous  aud  brutish  words. 
Or  the  confounding  of  your  characters. 
Begin  with  IVuth,  then  give  Invention  scope, 
And  if  your  style  be  natural  and  smooth, 
All  men  will  try,  and  hope  to  write  as  well ; 
And  (not  without  much  pains)  be  undeceived. 
So  much  good  method  and  connection  may 
Improve  the  common  and  the  plainest  things. 
A  sat3nr,  that  comes  staring  from  the  foods. 
Must  not  at  first  speak  like  an  orator: 
But,  though  his  Unguage  should  not  be  refined. 
It  must  not  be  obscene  and  impudent; 
The  better  sort  abhors  scurrility. 
And  often  censures  what  the  rabble  likes. 
Unpolish'd  venes  pass  with  many  men. 
And  Borne  is  too  indulgent  iu  that  point ; 
But  then  to  write  at  a  loose  rambling  rate, 
In  hope  the  world  will  wink  at  all  our  foults, 
Is  such  a  rash  ill-grounded  confidence, 
As  men  may  pardon,  but  will  never  praise. 
Be  perfect  in  the  Greek  originals, 
Head  them  by  day,  and  think  of  them  by  night* 
But  Plautus  was  admired  in  former  time 
With  too  much  patience:  (not  to  call  it  worse) 
His  harsh,  unequal  verse  was  music  then,    3i^t^ 
And  rudeness  had  the  privilege  of  wit. 

When  Thespis  first  exposM  the  tragic  Muse, 
Rude  were  the  actors,  and  a  cart  the  scene, 
Where  ghastly  foces,  stainM  with  lees  of  wine. 
Frighted  the  children,  and  amus*d  the  crowd; 
This  .Sschyltts  {h|IIi  indignation)  saw, 
Aad  boiit  a  tUgt^  ^oond  out  a  4ec«al  dicn. 


Brought  visards  in,  (a  civiler  disgobe) 
\nd  taught  men  how  to  speak  and  bow  to  aeC 
Next  Cousedy  appeared  with  great  applanse^ 
T\\\  her  licentious  and  abusive  toiupie 
Waken*d  the  magistrate's  coercive  power. 
And  forcM  it  to  suppress  her  insolence. 

Our  writers  have  attempted  every  way  ; 
And  they  deserve  our  praise,  whose  dariing  MoK 
Disdain'd  to  be  behobkn  to  the  Gre^ES, 
And  found  fit  subjects  for  her  verM  at  hqpie. 
Nor  should  we  be  less  fomous  for  our  wit. 
Than  for  the  force  of  our  victorious  arms; 
But  that  the  time  and  care,  that  are  reqmz'd 
To  overlook,  aud  file,  and  polish  well. 
Fright  poets  from  that  necenary  toO. 

Democritns  was  so  in  love  with  wit. 
And  some  men's  natural  impulse  to  write. 
That  he  despis'd  the  hdp  of  art  and  rules. 
And  thought  none  poetsjUU  their  brains  were  cndA, 
And  this  hath  so  intoxicated  some. 
That  (to  appear  incorrigibly  mad) 
They  cleanliness  and  company  renoonce 
For  lunacy  beyond  the  cure  <^  art. 
With  a  long  beard,  and  ten  long  dirty  nails^ 
Pass  current  for  ApoUo's  livery. 
O  my  unhappy  stars  1  if  in  the  Spring 
Some  physic  had  not  cur'd  me  of  the  spleen. 
None  would  have  writ  with  more  success  thui  I; 
But  I  must  rest  contented  as  I  am. 
And  only  serve  to  whet  that  wit  in  3^00, 
To  which  I  willingly  resign  my  claim. 
Yet  without  writing  I  may  teach  to  write. 
Tell  what  the  duty  of  a  poet  is ; 
Wherem  his  wealth  and  ornaments  consist. 
And  how  he  may  be  fbrm'd,  and  how  improvM, 
What  fit,  what  not,  what  excellent  or  HL 

Sound  judgment  is  the  ground  of  writing  well; 
And  when  Philosophy  directs  your  choice 
To  proper  subjects  rightly  iinderstood, 
Words  from  your  pen  wiU  naturally  flow ; 
He  only  gives  the  proper  characters. 
Who  knows  the  duty  of  all  ranks  of  men,  "" .  ' 
And  what  we  owe  our  country,  parents,  firiends, 
How  judges  and  how  senators  should  act, 
And  what  becomes  a  general  to  do ; 
Those  are  the  likest  copies,  which  are  drawn 
By  the  original  of  human  life. 
Sometimes  in  rough  and  undigested  plays 
We  meet  with  such  a  lucky  character. 
As,  being  humour*d  right,  and  well  pursued. 
Succeeds  much  better  than  the  shallow  vene 
And  chiming  trifles  of  more  studious  pens. 

Greece  had  a  genius,  Greece  had  dequeue^ 
For  her  ambition  and  her  end  was  fome. 
Our  Homan  youth  is  diligently  taught 
The  deep  mysterious  art  of  growing  rich. 
And  the  first  words  that  children  learn  to  -speak 
Are  of  the  value  of  the  names  of  coin : 
Can  a  penurious  wretch,  that  with  his  milk 
Hath  suckM  the  basest  dregs  of  usury. 
Pretend  to  generous  and  heroic  thoughts  ? 
Can  rust  and  avarice  write  lastiiig  lines  ? 
But  you,  brave  youth,  wise  Numa's  wotthy  hefrg 
Remember  of  what  weight  jronr  judgment  is, 
And  never  venture  to  commead  a  book. 
That  has  not  pass'd  all  judges  and  all  tests^ 

A  poet  should  instruct,  or  please,  or  both : 
Let  all  3rour  precepts  be  succinct  and  dear. 
That  ready  wits  may  oompreheikl  them  sooi^ 
And  foitbfiil  nMiBoriti  Rteia  tiwoi  kiif  ; 
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tperflnitiei  are  soon  forgot* 
*  be  so  conceited  of  your  parts, 
ink  yoa  may  persuade  us  what  you  please, 
nture  to  bring  in  a  child  alire, 
Canibab  hare  murder'd  and  devoured.    - 
ge  explodes  all  but  morality; 
rity  offends  aspiring  youths ; 
e  that  joins  instruction  with  delight, 
with  pleasure,  carries  all  the  vntes : 
are  the  •volumes  that  enrich  the  shops, 
:  pass  with  admiration  through  the  world, 
»ring  their  author  to  eternal  hjhe, 
not  too  rigidly  censorious, 
ng  may  jar  in  the  best  master's  hand, 
he  most  skilful  archer  miss  his  aim; 
a  a  poem  elegantly  writ. 
Id  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake, 
as  our  nature's  frailty  may  excuse ; 
e  that  hath  been  often  told  his  £ault, 
till  persists,  is  as  impertinent 
musician  that  will  always  play^ 
ret  is  always  out  at  the  same  note : 
I  such  a  p(Mitive  abandon'd  fop    ^  ori) 
og  his  numerous  absurdities) 
bles  upon  some  tolerable  line, 
to  see  them  in  such  company, 
ronder  by  what  magic  they  came  there. 
1  long  works  sleep  will  sometimes  surprise; 
nr  himself  hath  been  observed  to  nod. 
*ms,  like  pictures,  are  of  different  sorts, 
better  at  a  distance,  others  near, 
love  the  dark,  some  choose  the  clearest  light, 
loldly  challenge  the  most  piercing  eye ; 
please  for  once,  some  will  for  ever  please. 
Piso,  (though  your  knowledge  of  the  world, 
I  with  your  fiither's  precepts,  make  you  wise) 
!mber  this  as  an  important  truth : 
things  admit  of  mediocrity, 
insellor,  or  pleader  at  the  bar, 
want  Messala's  powerful  eloquence, 
!  less  read  than  deep  Cascellius ; 
his  indiffei^t  lawyer  is  esteem'd; 
lo  authority  of  gods  nor  men 
of  any  mean  in  poesy. 
1  ill  concert,  and  a  coarse  perfume, 
ace  the  delicacy  of  a  feast,  ^ 

night  with  more  discretion  have  been  spar'd ; 
esy,  whose  end  is  to  delight, 
ts  of  no  degrees,  but  must  be  still 
mely  good,  or  de^icably  ilL 
ler  things  men  have  some  reason  left, 
me  that  cannot  dance,  or  fence,  or  run, 
liring  of  success,  forbears  to  try; 
Jl  (without  confederation)  write ; 
thinking,  that  th'  omnipotence  of  wealth 
.urn  them  into  poets  when  they  please. 
Piso,  you  are  of  too  quick  a  sight 
0  discern  which  way  your  talent  lies, 
.inly  with  your  genius  to  contend ; 
'  it  ever  be  your  fate  to  write, 
our  productions  pass  the  strictest  hands, 
and  your  father's,  and  not  see  the  light 
me  and  care  have  ripen'd  every  line. 
;  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  and  mend, 
rords  once  spoke  can  never  be  rccaird. 
phens,  inspired  by  more  than  human  power, 
ot,  as  poets  feign,  tame  savage  beasts, 
nen  as  lawless  and  as  wild  as  they, 
irst  dissuaded  them  from  rage  and  blood. 
,  when  Amphioa  built  the  Tbeban  irall^ 


They  feign'd  the  stones  obey'd  his  magic  lute  ;      .    > 

Poets,  the  first  instructors  of  mankind,  V  ■  jf^ 

Brought  all  things  to  their  proper  native  use  j'  - — '" 

Some  they  appropriated  to  the  gods, 

And  some  to  public,  some  to  private  ends ; 

Promiscuous  Iotc  by  marriage  was  restraint. 

Cities  were  built,  and  useful  laws  were  made; 

So  great  was  the  divinity  of  verse, 

And  such  observance  to  a  poet  paid. 

Then  Homer's  and  Tyrtteus*  martial  Muse 

Waken'd  the  world,  and  sounded  loud  alarms. 

To  verse  .we  owe  the  sacred  oracles. 

And  our  best  precepts  of  morality ; 

Some  have  by  verse  obtained  the  love  of  kings, 

(Who  with  the  Muses  ease  their  weary'd  mkKis) 

Then  blush  not,  noble  Piso,  to  protect 

What  gods  inspire,  and  kings  delight  to  hear. 

Some  tiiink  that  poets  may  be  fbrm'd  by  Art, 

Others  mahitain  that  Nature  makes  them  so; 

I  neither  see  what  Art  without  a  vein, 

Nor  Wit  without  the  help  of  Art  can  do, 

But  mutually  they  crave  each  other's  aid. 

He  that  intends  to  gain  th'  Olympic  prize 

Must  use  himself  to  hunger,  heat,  and  cold. 

Take  leave  of  wine,  and  the  soft  joys  of  love  ; 

And  no  musician  dares  pretend  to  skill,    7  >    . 

Without  a  great  expense  of  time  and  pains ; 

But  every  little  busy  scribbler  now 

Swells  with  the  praises  which  he  gives  himself; 

And,  taking  sanctuary  in  the  crowd. 

Brags  of  his  impudence,  and  scorns  to  mend. 

A  wealthy  poet  tak^  more  p^ins  to  hire 

A  flattering  audience,  than  poor  tradesmen  do 

To  persuade  customers  to  buy  their  goods. 

Tis  hard  to  find  a  man  of  great  estate. 

That  can  distinguish  flatterers  from  friends* 

Never  delude  yourself,  nor  read  your  book 

Before  a  brib'd  and  fawning  auditor. 

For  he  '11  commend  and  feign  an  ecstasy, 

Grow  pale  or  weep,  do  any  thing  to  please : 

True  friends  appear  less  mov'd  than  counterfeit; 

As  men  that  truly  grieve  at  funerals. 

Are  not  so  loud  as  those  that  cry  for  hire. 

Wise  were  the  kings,  who  never  chose  a  friend. 

Till  with  full  cups  they  had  unmask'd  his  soul. 

And  seen  the  bottom  of  his  deepest  thoughts  ; 

You  cannot  arm  yourself  with  too  much  care 

Against  the  smiles  of  a  designing  knave. 

Quintilius  (if  his  advice  were  ask'd) 
Would  freely  tell  you  what  you  should  correct. 
Or,  if  you  could  not,  bid  you  blot  it  out. 
And  with  more  care  supply  the  vacancy ; 
But  if  he  found  you  fond  and  obstinate, 
(And  apter  to  d^end  than  mend  your  faults) 
With  silence  leave  you  to  admire  yourself. 
And  without  rival  hug  your  darling  book. 
The  prudent  care  of  an  impartial  friend 
Will  give  you  notice  of  each  idle  line. 
Show  what  sounds  harsh,  and  what  wants  omamenL 
Or  where  it  is  too  lavishly  bestow'd  j 
Make  you  explain  all  that  he  finds  obsure. 
And  with  a  strict  inquiry  mark  your  faults ; 
Nor  for  these  trifles  fear  to  lose  your  love: 
Those  things  which  now  seem  frivolous  and  sligh% 
Will  be  of  a  most  serious  consequence, 
When  they  have  made  you  once  ridiculous. 

A  poetaster,  in  his  raging  fit, 
(Follow'd  and  pointed  at  by  fo^  and  boys) 
is  dreaded  and  proacrib'd  b^  WBi  ^  vd!on&\ 
They  make  %  Usa  for  t^bft  v^jCi^^^M^  ^^bobi^^ 
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AnrI  fly  as  from  th'  infectron  of  the  plague. 

Or  from  a  man  whom,  for  a  just  rcvengre. 

Fanatic  Phrenzy,  iteut  by  H««ven,  punraes. 

If  (in  the  ravinfc  of  a  frantic  Muse) 

And  minding  more  his  venes  than  his  way, 

Any  of  these  should  drop  into  a  well. 

Though  he  might  burst  his  lungs  to  call  for  help, 

No  creature  would  assist  or  pity  him, 

But  seem  to  think  he  fell  on  purpose  in. 

Hear  how  an  old  Sicilian  poet  dy'd} 

Empedocles,  mad  to  be  thought  a  god, 

Tn  a  cold  fit  leaped  into  Etna's  flames. 

Give  poets  leave  to  make  themselves  away ; 

Why  should  it  be  a  greater  sin  to  kill. 

Than  to  keep  men  alive  against  their  willf 


Nor  was  this  chance,  but  a  ddiberate  choice; 

For  if  Empedocles  were  now  rcviv'd. 

He  would  be  at  his  frolic  once  again. 

And  his  pretensions  to  divinity : 

Tis  hard  to  say  whether  for  sacrilege. 

Or  incest,  or  some  more  unheardK>f  crime. 

The  rhyming  fiend  is  sent  into  these  men  ; 

But  they  are  all  most  visibly  possest. 

And,  like  a  baited  bear  when  he  breaks  loose. 

Without  distinction  seize  on  all  they.meet; 

None  ever  scap'd  that  came  within  their  reach. 

Sticking  like  leeches,  till  they  burst  with  Uood, 

Without  rcmonte  insatiably  tbey  read. 

And  never  leave  till  they  have  read  men  dead. 
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BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


\J  F  Thomas  Otwat^  one  of  the  first  names  in  the  English  drama,  Kttle  is  known^ 
nor  is  there  any  part  of  that  little  which  his  biographer  can  take  pleasure  m  relating. 

He  was  bom  at  Trottin  &  Sussex,  March  3,  l651,  the  son  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Otway, 
rector  of  Woolbeding.  From  Winchester-school,  where  he  was  educated,  he  was 
entered,  in  1669,  a  commoner  of  Christ  Church;  but  left  the  university  without  a 
degree,  whetlier  for  want  of  money,  or  firom  impatience  of  academical  restraint,  or 
mere  eagerness  to  mingle  with  jthe  world,  is  not  known. 

It  seems  likely,  that  he  was  in  hope  of  being  busy  and  conspicuous ;  for  he  went  to 
London,  and  commenced  pli^er;  but  found  himself  unable  to  gain  any  reputation  on 
the  stage'. 

This  kind  of  inability  he  shared  with  Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  as  he  shared  likewise 
some  of  their  excellencies.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect,  that  a  great  dramatic  poet 
should  without  difficulty  become  a  great  actor ;  that  he  who  can  feel,  could  express  ; 
ifaat  he  who  can  ezdte  passion,  should  exhibit  with  great  readiness  its  external  modes : 
but  since  experience  has  fully  proved,  that  of  those  powers,  whatever  be  their  affinity, 
one  may  be  possessed  in  a  great  degree  by  him  who  has  very  littie  of  the  other,  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  they  depend  upon  different  faculties,  or  on  diffierent  use  of  the  same 
faculty;  that  the  actor  must  have  a  pliancy  of  mien,  a  flexibility  of  countenance,  and  a 
variety  of  tones,  whidi  the  poet  may  be  ouily  supposed  to  want ;  or  that  the  attention 
of  the  poet,  and  tiie  player  have  been  differently  employed ;  .the  one  has  been  consider- 
ing  thought,  and  the  odier  action ;  one  has  watched  the  heart,  and  the  other  eont^m* 
plated  the  face. 

Though  he  could  not  gain  much  notice  as  a  player,  he  felt  in  himself  sudi  pow«ra  as 
might  qualify  for  a  dranntic  author;  and,  in  iGjS^  hb  twenty-fifth  year,  prodneed 
Alcibiades,  a  tragedy ;  whether  firom  the  Aleibiade  of  Pakipiat,  I  have  not  means  to 
inquire.    Langbaine,  the  great  detector  of  phigiarism,  is  silent. 

'  ■  In  RosGiofl  Anglicantn,  1>y  Downet  the  prompter,  p^  34,  we  learn,  that  it  was  the  character  of  tha 
King  in  Mrs.  Behn*s  Forced  Marriage,  or  the  Jcalout  Bridegroom,  which  Mr.  Otway  attempted  to  per- 
form, and  failed  in.    This  event  appears  to  have  happened  in  the  year  1672.    R. 
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In  1677  he  published  Titus  and  Berenice,  translated  from  Rapm,  with  the  Cheats  ot 
Scapin,  from  Moliere ;  ancl  in  1678,  Friendship  in  Fashion,  a  comedy,  which,  whatever 
might  be  its  first  reception,  was,  upon  its  revival  at  Drury-lane  in  1749,  hissed  off  the 
stage  for  immorality  and  obscenity. 

Want  of  morals,  or  of  decency,  did  not  in  those  days  exclude  any  man  from  the 
company  of  the  wealthy  and  the  gay,  if  he  brought  vnth  him  any  powers  of  entertain- 
ment ;  and  Otway  is  said  to  h^ve  been  at  this  time  a  favourite  companion  of  the  dissolute 
wits.  But  as  he  who  desires  to  virtue  in  his  companion  has  no  virtue  in  himself,  tlio^ 
whom  Otway  frequented  had  no  purpose  of  doing  more  for  him  than  to  pay  fail 
reckoning.  They  desired  only  to  drink  and  laugh :  their  fondness  was  without  benevo- 
lence, aidd  their  familiarity  vnthput  friendship.  Men  of  wit,  says  one  of  Otway  1 
biographers,  received  at  that  time  no  favour  from  the  great,  but  to  share  their  riots ; 
from  which  they  were  dismissed  again  to  their  own  narrow  circumstances.  This  tkeg 
languished  in  poverty ,  without  the  support  of  eminence. 

Some  exception,  however,  must  be  nuide.  The  earl  of  Plymouth,  one  of  kii^ 
Charies's  natural  sons,  procured  for  him  a  comef  s  commission  in  some  troops  then  sent 
into  Flanders.  But  Otway  did  not  prosper  in  his  military  character:  for  he  soon  left 
his  commission  behmd  him,  whatever  was  the  reason,  and  came  back  to  London  in 
extreme  indigence ;  which  Rochester  motions  with  merciless  insolence  in  the  Sessioii  of 
the  Poets: 

Tom,  Otway  came  next,  Tom  Shadwellli  dear  zany. 

And  swears  for  heroics  he  writes  best  of  any  ; 

Bon  Carlos  h&  pockets  so  amply  had  fllPd, 

That  his  mange  was  quite  cur'd,  and  his  lice  were  all  kiU'd* 

But  Apollo  had  s^en  his  face  on  the  stage, 

^d  prudently  did  not  think  fit  to  engage 

The  scum  of  a  play-liottse,  for  the  prop  of  an  age. 

Don  Carlos,  from  which  he  is  represented  as  having  received  so  much  benefit,  was 
played  in  1675.  It  appears,  by  the  lampoon,  to  have  had  great  success,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  played  thirty  nights  together.'  .This,  however,  it  is  reasonable  to  doubt,  as  so 
long  a  continuance  of  one  play  upon  the  stage  is  a  veiy  wide  deviation  from  the  practice 
of  that  time ;  when  the  ardour  for  theatridd  entertainments  viras  not  yet  diffused  through 
the  whole  people,  and  the  audience,  consisting  of  nearly  the  sanie  persons,  could  be 
drawn  together  only  by  variety. 

Hie  Orphan  was  exhibited  in  168O.  Tins  is  one  of  the  few  plays  that  keep  possesaon 
of  the  stage,  and  has  pleased  for  almo^  a  century,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
dramatic  fashion.  Of  this  play  nothing  new  can  easily  be  said.  It  is  a  domestic  tragedy 
drawn  from  middle  life.  Its  whole  power  is  upon  ^e  affections ;  for  it  is  not  written 
with  much  comprehension  of  thought,  or  elegance  of  expression.  But  if  the  heart  is 
interested,  many  other  beauties  may  be  wanting,  yet  not.  be  missed. 

The  same  year  produced  The  History  and  Fall  of  Caius  Marius :  much  of  which 
18  borrowed  from  the  Ronieo  and  Juliet  of  Shakspeare.      ^  » 

In  l683 '  was  published  the  first,  and  next  year^  the  second,  parts  of  The  Soldier's 
Fortune,  two  comedies  now  forgotten;  and  in  1 685^  his  last  and  greatest  dramatic 
^ork,  Venice  Preserved,  a  tragedy,  which  still  continues  to  be.-one  of  the  fiivouritet 

•1681.  «1684.  ♦1682. 
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of  the  public,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  morality  in  the  original  design,  and  die 
despicable  scenes  of  vile  comedy  with  which  he  has  diverUfied  hb  tragic  action.  Bj 
€ompanng  this  with  his  Orphan,  it  will  appear  tliat  his  images  were  by  time  become 
stronger,  and  his  language  more  energetic.  Tlie  striking  passages  are  in  every  mouth  ; 
and  the  public  seems  to  judge  rightly  of  the  faults  and  excellencies  of  this  play,  that  it 
is  the  work  of  a  man  not  attentive  to  decency,  nor  zealous  for  virtue ;  but  of  one  who 
cooceived  forcibly,  and  drew  originally,  by  consulting  Nature  in  his  own  breast. 

Together  with  those  plays  he  wrote  the  poems  which  are  in  the  present  collection, 
and  translated  from  the  French  the  History  of  tlie  Triumvirate. 

An  this  was  performed  before  he  was  thirty-four  years  old ;  for  he  died  April  14, 
l685,  in  a  manner  which  I  am  unwilling  to  mention.  Having  been  compelled  by  his 
necessities  to  contract  debts,  and  hunted,  as  b  supposed,  by  the  terriers  of  the  law,  he 
retired  to  a  public-house  on  Tower-hill,  where  he  b  said  to  have  died  of  want ;  or,  as 
it  b  related  by  one  of  hb  biographers,  by  swallowing,  after  a  long  fast,  a  piece  of 
bread  which  charity  had  supplied.  He  went  out,  as  b  reported,  almost  naked,  in  the 
rage  of  hunger,  and,  finding  a  geutleman  in  a  neighbouring  cofiee-house,  asked  him 
for  a  shilling.  The  gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea ;  and  Otway  going  away  bought  a 
roU,  and  was  choked  with  the  first  mouthful.  All  this,  I  hope,  is  not  true ;  and  there 
18  tfab  ground  of  better  hope,  that  Pope,  who  hved  near  enough  to  be  well  informed, 
relates  in  Spence's  Memoriab,  that  he  died  of  a  fever  caught  by  violent  pursuit  of  a 
thief,  that  had  robbed  one  of  hb  friends.  But  that  indigence,  and  its  concomitants, 
sorrow  and  despondency,  pressed  hard  upon  him,  has  never  been  denied,  whatever 
inunediate  cause  might  bring  him  to  the  grave. 

Of  the  poems  which  the  present  collection  admits,  the  longest  b  tlie  Poet* s  Complaint 
of  hb  Muse,  part  of  which  1  do  not  understand  ;  and  in  that  which  is  less  obscure  I 
find  little  to  commend.  The  language  b  often  gross,  and  the  numbers  are  harsh. 
Otway  had  not  much  cultivated  versification,  nor  much  rq)lenbhed  his  mind  with 
general  knowledge.  Hb  principal  power  was  in  moving  the  passions,  to  which  Dryden^ 
in  hb  latter  years  left  an  illustrious  testimony.  He  appears  by  some  of  hb  verses  to 
have  been  a  zealous  loyahst,  and  had  what  was  in  those  times  the  common  reward  of 
loyalty^— be  lived  and  died  neglected. 

'  In  hif  preface  to  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting.    Dr,  J. 
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W  A  nOWUSHT  TO  OUR  LAIS  tOVnSIGII  KWC  CBAKUt 
THK  SBCOND  OP  ETIE  BLEMBD  MIMOET. 

Dam  jugm  montis  aper,  flvmos  dum  pnicii  amabit, 
D^mque  thymo  pascentur  apes,  dum  rore  cicads; 
Semper  Honofl,  Nomtoqne  tuom,  Laud^aqne  ma* 

nebnnt. 
Si  canimos  syhrai,  tjhna  nnt  Console  digne. 

Viig. 


To  the  immoiiil  fame  of  onr  late  dread  soTerdgii 
king  Charles  II.  of  ever  blessed  memoiy ;  and 
to  the  sacred  majesty  of  the  most  aagust  and 
mighty  prince  James  II.  now  by  the  grace  of 
God  king  of  England^  Scotland,  France,  and 
Ireland,  defender  of  the  fiuth,  &c.  this  foUow- 
mg  poem  is  in  all  humility  dedicated  by  his 
ever  devoted  and  obedient  subject  and  servant, 

TBO.  OTWAY* 


r[0U6H  poets  immortality  may  give, 
And  Troy  does  still  in  Homer's  numbers  live : 
How  dare  I  touch  thy  praise,  thou  glorious  frames 
Which  must  be  deathless  as  thy  ratter's  name: 
But  that  I  wanting  hxne  am  sure  of  tAine    . 
To  eternize  this  humble  song  of  mine  ? 
At  least  the  memory  of  that  more  than  num. 
From  whose  vast  mmd  thy  glories  first  b^gan. 
Shall  ev^  my  mean  and  worthless  vene  oommend. 
For  wonders  always  did  his  name  attend. 
Though  now  (alas !)  in  the  sad  grave  he  lies,  [rise. 
Yet  1^1  his  praise  for  ever  Uve,  and  laurels  from  it 

Great  were  the  toils  attending  the  command 
Of  an  nngratefiil  and  a,sti0^4ieck*d  land, 
Which,  grown  too  wanton,  'cause  *twas  over-blest. 
Would  never  give  its  nnraing  fiUber  rest; 


But,  having  spoil'd  the  edge  of  ill-torgM  law. 
By  rods  and  axes  had  been  kept  in  awe ; 
But  that  his  gracious  hand  the  sceptre  held. 
In  all  the  arts  of  mildly  guiding  skill'd ; 
Who  saw  those  engines  which  unhiug'd  us  move^ 
Griev'd  at  our  follies  with  a  Other's  love, 
Knew  the  vile  wajrs  we  did  t'  afiOict  him  taka^ 
And  watch'd  what  haste  we  did  to  ruin  make  ; 
Yet  when  upon  its  brink  we  seem'd  to  stand. 
Lent  to  our  succour  a  forgiving  hand. 
Though  now  (alas !)  in  the  sad  grave  he  lies. 
Yet  shall  his  praise  for  ever  live,  and  laurels  thenee 
arise. 

Mercy  's  indeed  the  attribute  of  Heaven, 
For  gods  have  power  to  keep  the  balance  even, 
Whi<^  if  kings  loose,  how  can  tbey  govern  well  ? 
Mercy  should  pardon,  but  the  sword  compel : 
Compassion  's  eke  a  kingdom's  greatest  harm. 
Its  warmth  engenders  rebels  till  they  swarm; 
And  round  the  throne  themselves  in  tumults  spread. 
To  heave  the  crown  from  a  long-sufferer's  head. 
By  example  this  that  godlike  kmg  once  knew. 
And  after,  by  experience,  found  too  true. 
Under  Fhilistian  lords  we  long  had  moom'd. 
When  he,  our  great  deliverer,  retum'd; 
But  thence  the  deluge  of  our  tears  did  cease. 
The  royal  dove  show'd  us  such  marks  of  peace: 
And  when  this  land  in  blood  he  might  have  laid. 
Brought  balsam  for  the  wounds  ourselves  had  made* 
Though  now  (alas ! )  in  the  sad  grave  he  lies. 
Yet  shall  his  praise  for  ever  live,  and  laurels  firom 
it  rise. 

Then  matrons  bless'd  him  as  he  pass'd  along. 
And  triumph  echo'd  through  th'  enfiranchis'd  tfaiong : 
On  his  each  hand  his  royal  brothers  shone. 
Like  two  suppq^ters  of  Great  Britain's  throne : 
The  first,  for  deeds  of  arms,  renown'd  as  for 
As  Fame  e'er  flew  to  tell  great  tales  of  war; 
Of  nature  generous,  and  of  stedfast  mind. 
To  flattery  deaf,  but  ne*er  to  merit  blind, 
Reserv'd  in  pleasures,  but  in  dangers  bold. 
Youthful  in  actions,  and  in  conduct  old, 

I  True  to  his  firiends,  as  watchful  o'er  his  foes. 
And  a  just  value  upon  each  bestows; 
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SRow  to  oondemn,  nor  partial  to  commend, 

Tbe  brave  man's  patron,  and  the  wrongM  man*8 

friend* 
Now  justly  seated  on  th*  imperial  throne. 
In  which  hif?h  sphere  no  bris^hter  star  e'er  shone : 
Virtue's  great  pattern,  and  Rebellion's  dread, 
Long  may  he  live  to  bniise  that  serpent's  head. 
Till  all  his  fdes  their  just  confusion  meet, 
And  growl  and  pine  beneath  his  mighty  feet  f 

The  second,  for  debates  in  council  fit. 
Of  steady  judgment  and  deep  piercing  wit : 
To  all  tbe  noblest  heights  of  learning  bred, 
Both  men  and  books  with  curious  search  had  read : 
Fathom'd  the  ancient  policies  of  Greece, 
And  having  form'd  from  all  one  curious  piece, 
Leami  thence  what  springs  best  move  and  guide  a 

state, 
And  could  with  ease  direct  the  heavy  weight 
Bat  our  then  angry  fate  great  Glo'ster  seiz*d. 
And  never  since  seem'd  perfectly  appeas*d : 
For,  oh !  what  pity,  people  bless'd  as  we 
With  plenty,  peace,  and  noble  liberty. 
Should  so  much  of  our  old  disease  retain, 
To  make  us  surfeit  into  slaves  again ! 
Slaves  to  those  tyrant  lords  whose  yoke  we  bore. 
And  serv'd  so  base  a  bondage  to  before ; 
Yet  'twas  our  curse,  that  blessings  flow'd  too  ftst. 
Or  we  had  appetites  too  coarse  to  taste 
Fond  Israelites,  our  manna  to  refuse. 
And  Egjrpt's  loathsome  flesh-pots  murmuring  choose. 
Oreat  Charles  saw  this,  yet  hnsh*d  his  rising  breast. 
Though  much  the  lion  ha  his  bosom  prest: 
But  he  f9r  sway  seem'd  so  by  Nature  made. 
That  his  own  passions  knew  him,  and  obey*d : 
Master  of  them,  he  soften'd  his  command. 
The  sword  of  rule  scarce  threatened  in  his  hand : 
Stem  majesty  upon  his  brow  might  sit, 
Bat  smiles,  still  playing  round  it,  made  it  sweet: 
So  finely  ma:  <1,  had  Nature  dar'd  V  afibrd 
One  lca<it  perfection  more,  he  'ad  been  ador'd. 
Merciful,  just,  good-natur*d,  liberal,  brave, 
Wkty,  and  Pleasure's  friend,  yet  not  her  slave: 
The  jmihs  of  life  by  noblest  methods  trod ; 
Of  mortal  mold,  but  in  his  mind  a  god. 
Though  now  (alas !)  in  the  sad  grave  he  lies,  [rise. 
Yet  shall  his  praise  for  ever  live,  and  laurels  from  it 

In  this  great  mind  long  he  his  cares  revolv'd, 
And  kng  it  was  ere  the  great  mind  resolv'd : 
Till  weariness  at  last  his  thoughts  compos'd ; 
Peace  was  the  choice,  and  their  debates  were  eWd. 
But,  oh! 

Through  all  this  isle,  where  it. seems  most  design'd, 
Nothing  so  bard  as  wish*d-for  peace  to  find. 
The  dements  due  order  here  maintain. 
And  pay  their  tribute  in  of  warmth  and  rain : 
Cool  shades  and  streams,  rich  fertile  lands  aboand, 
And  Nature's  bounty  flows  the  seasons  round. 
But  we,  a  wretched  race  of  men,  thus  blest. 
Of  so  much  happiness  (if  known)  possest, 
Ifbtaking  every  noblest  use  of  life. 
Left  beauteous  Quiet,  that  kind,  tender  wife. 
For  the  unwholesome,  brawling  harlot,  Strifis.  f 

The  man  in  power,  by  wild  ambition  led, 
Bnvy'd  all  honours  on  another's  head ; 
And,  to  supplant  some  rival,  by  his  pride 
Embroird  that  sfate  his  wisdom  ought -to  guide. 
The  priests,  who  humble  temperance  should  profess, 
Sought  silken  robes  and  fat  voluptuous  ease ; 
So,  with  small  labours  in  the  vineyard  shown, 
Fonook  God's  harvest  to  improve  their  own. 
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That  dark  enigma  (yet  unriddled)  Law; 
Instead  of  doing  right  and  giving  awe. 
Kept  open  lists,  and  at  the  noisy  bar. 
Four  times  a  year  proclaim'd  a  civil  war. 
Where  daily  kinsmen,  father,  son,  and  brother. 
Might  damn  their  souls  to  ruin  one  another. 
Hence  cavib  rose  'gainst  Heaven^  and  Caesar's  causey 
From  false  religions  and  comipted  laws ; 
Till  so  at  last  rebelliolTs  base  was  laid. 
And  God  or  king  no  longer  were  obey'd. 

But  that  good  angel,  whose  surmounting  power 
Waited  great  Charies  in  each  emergent  hoar. 
Against  whose  care  Hell  vainly  did  decree, 
Nor  faster  could  design  than  that  foresee. 
Guarding  the  crown  upon  his  sacred  brow 
From  all  its  blackest  arts,  was  with  him  now, 
Assur'd  him  peace  must  be  for  him  designed. 
For  he  was  bom  to  give  it  all  mankind ; 
By  patience,  mercies  large,  and  many  toils. 
In  his  own  reahns  to  calm  intestine  broils^ 
Thence  every  root  of  discord  to  remove. 
And  plant  us  new  with  unity  and  love ;       [sharOy 
Then  stretch  his  healing  hands  to  neighboring 
Where  Slaughter  rages,  and  wild  Rapine  man; 
To  cool  their  ferments  w:ith  the  charms  of  Peace, 
Who,  so  their  madness  and  their  rage  might  cease^ 
Grow  all  (embracing  what  such  friendship  brings) 
Dke  us  the  people,  and  like  him  their  kings. 
But  now  (alas ! )  in  the  sad  grave  he  lies,    [it  mt. 
Vet  shall  his  praise  for  ever  live,  and  lanrds  from 

For  this  assurance  pious  thanks  he  paid  ; 
Then  in  his  mind  the  beauteous  model  laid 
Of  that  miyestic  pile,  where  oft,  his  care 
A-while  forgot,  he  might  for  ease  repair ; 
A  seat  for  sweet  retirement,  health,  and  love» 
Britain's  Olympos,  where,  like  awful  Jove, 
He  pleas'd  could  sit,  and  his  regards  bestow 
On  the  vain,  busy,  swarming  world  below. 
E'en  I,  the  meanest  of  those  humble  swains, 
Who  sang  his  praises  through  the  fertile  plains, 
Once  in  a  happy  hour  was  thither  led. 
Curious  to  see  what  Fame  so  far  had  spread. 
There  tell,  my  Muse,  what  wonders  thou  didst  fiod 
Worthy  thy  song  and  his  celestial  mind. 

Twas  at  that  joyful  hallow'd  day's  return. 
On  which  that  man  of  miracles  was  bom. 
At  .whose  great  birth  appeared  a  noon-day  start 

Which  prodigy  fbretold  yet  many  more ; 
Did  strange  escapes  from  dreadful  Fate  dedans 

Nor  shin'd,  but  for  one  greater  king  before. 
Though  now  (alas !)  in  the  sad  grave  belies,  [rise. 
Yet  shall  his  praise  for  ever  Uve,  and  laurels  from  it 

For  this  great  day  were  equal  joys  prepar'd. 
The  voice  of  Triumph  on  the  bilk  was  heard ; 
Redoubled  shoutings  wak*d  the  Echoes  round. 
And  cheerful  bowls  with  loyal  vows  were  crown'd. 
But,  above  all,  within  those  lofty  towers, 
W^here  glorious  Charies  then  spent  hb  happy  boars 
Joy  wore  a  solemn,  though  a  smiling  face ; 
Twas  gay,  but  yet  nmjcstic,  as  the  place ; 
Tell  then,  my  Muse,  what  wonders  thou  didst  find 
Worthy  lliy  song  and  his  celestial  mind. 

Within  a  gate  of  strength,  whose  ancient  frame 
Has  outworn  Time,  and  the  records  of  Fame, 
A  reverend  dome  *  there  stands,  where  twice  each 
Assembling  prophets  their  devotions  pay,         [day 
In  prayers  and  hymns  to  Heaven's  eternal  King, 
The  cornet,  flute,  and  shawme,  assisting  as  the^iini^ 

■  St  Geoi^s  Church. 
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eneVB  mjrstic  statutes  they  recount, 

the  first  tables  of  the  holy  mount, 

i  blest  gospel  of  that  glorious  Lord, 

!  precious  death  salvation  has  re&tor'd. 

ipeak,  my  Muse,  what  wonders  thou  didst  find 

ly  thy  song  and  his  celestial  mind. 

hin  this  dome  a  shining  chapel  *  's  rais*d, 

)ble  to  be  well  describe  or  prais'd. 

;  the  door,  fixM  in  an  awe  profound, 

i,  and  gaz'd  with  pleasing  wonder  round, 

one  approach'd  who  bore  much  sober  grace, 

and  ceremony  in  his  face ; 
^tening  rod  did  his  dread  right  hand  poize, 
ge  of  rule  and  terrour  o'er  the  boys : 
h  a  massy  bunch  of  keys  did  sway, 
'  to  open  all  to  all  that  pay. 
oiirteous  'squire,  observing  how  amaz*d 
res  betray*d  me  as  they  wildly  gaz'd, 
cently  spoke :  **  Those  banners  ^  rais'd  on  high 
en  noble  vows  of  chivalry ; 
I  here  their  heroes  with  Religion  make, 

they  the  ensigns  of  this  order  take.'* 

in  due  method  made  me  undentand 

honour  fam'd  St  George  had  done  our  land ; 

toils  he  vanquished,  with  what  monsters  strove; 

5  champions  since  for  virtue,  truth,  and  love, 

here  their  trophies,  while  their  generous  arms 

wrong  supprest,  and  innocence  from  harms. 

g  m*  amazement  yet  did  greater  grow, 

had  been  told  all  virtue  was  but  show; 

>ft  bold  viUany  had  best  success, 

ts  use  were  more,  nor  merit  less. 

ere  I  saw  how  it  rewarded  shin'd. 

D,  my  Muse,  what  wonders  thou  didst  find 

ly  thy  song  and  Charles's  mighty  mind. 

ini*d  around  my  eyes,  and,  lo,  a  cell  4, 

3  melancholy  Ruin  seemM  to  dwell, 

oor  ui^ing*d,  without  or  bolt  or  ward, 

d  as  what  lodg'd  within  found  small  regard. 

ome  old  den,  scarce  visited  by  day, 

i  dark  Oblivion  lurk*d  and  watch'd  for  prey. 

in  a  heap  of  confiis'd  waste,  I  found 

cted  hatchments  tumbled  on  the  ground; 

x>ib  of  Time,  and  triumph  of  that  Fate 

1  equally  on  all  mankind  does  wait : 

ero,  leveird  in  his  humble  grave, 

other  men,  was  now  nor  great  nor  brave ; 

here  his  trophies,  like  their  master,  lay, 
rkness,  worms,  and  rottenness,  a  prey, 
by  such  thoughts  as  guide  the  truly  great, 
pa  his  fate  he  did  in  battle  meet; 
I  his  prince's  and  bis  country's  causey 
hat  his  recompense  ?  A  short  applause, 
1  he  ne'er  hears,  his  memory  may  grace, 
eon  forgot,  another  takes  his  place. 
1  happy  that  man's  chance  who  falls  in  time, 
et  his  virtue  be  become  his  crime  ;         ' 
is  abus'd  desert  be  call'd  his  pride, 
>ls  and  viUains  on  his  ruin  ride, 
nly  blest  is  he,  whose  soul  can  bear 
Toogs  of  Fate,  nor  think  them  worth  his  care : 
e  mind  no  disappointment  here  csm  shake, 
a  true  estimate  of  life  does  make;, 

t.  George's  Chapel. 

f  the  knights  of  the  garter. 

n  old  aile  in  the  church,  where  the  banner  of 
d  knight  is  carried,  when  aiK»ther  succeeds 


Knows  tis  uncertain,  frail,  and  will  have  end. 
So  to  that  prospect  still  his  thoughts  does  bend  ; 
>^lio,  though  his  right  a  stronger  power  invade. 
Though  Fate  oppress,  and  no  man  give  him  aid. 
Cheered  with  th'  assurance  that  he  there  shall  find 
Rest  from  all  toils,  and  no  remorse  of  m'nd ; 
Can  Fortune's  smiles  despise,  her  frowns  out-brave. 
For  who  *s  a  prince  or  beggar  in  the  grave  ? 

But  if  immortal  any  thing  remain. 
Rejoice,  my  Muse,  and  strive  that  end  to  gain. 
Tlioi^  kind  dissotver  of  encroaching  care. 
And  ease  of  every  bitter  weight  I  bear. 
Keep  from  my  soul  repining,  while  I  sing 
The  praise  and  honour  of  this  glorious  king ; 
And  further  tell  what  wonders  thou  didst  &aid 
Worthy  thy  song  and  his  celestial  mind. 

Beyond  the  dome  a  lofty  tower  ^  appears. 
Beauteous  in  strength,  the  work  of  long-past  yearly 
Old  as  bis  uoble  stem,  who  there  bears  sway. 
And,  like  his  loyalty,  without  decay. 
This  goodly  ancient  firame  looks  as  it  stood 
The  mother  pile,  and  all  the  rest  lier  brood. 
So  careful  watch  seems  piously  to  keep. 
While  underneath  her  wings  the  mighty  sleep ; 
And  they  may  rest,  since  Norfolk  ^  there  commandi^ 
Safe  in  his  fkithful  heart  and  valiant  hands. 

But  now  appears  the  beauteous  seat?  of  Peace, 
Large  of  extent,  and  fit  for  goodly  ease ; 
Where  noble  order  strikes  the  greedy  sight 
With  wonder,  as  it  (ills  it  with  delight ; 
The  massy  walls  seem,  as  the  womb  of  Earth, 
Shrunk  when  such  mighty  quarries  thence  had  birth  ; 
'  Or  by  the  Thcban  founder  they  'd  been  rais'd. 
And  in  his  powerful  numbers  should  be  prais'd : 
Such  strength  without  does  every  where  abound. 
Within  such  glory  and  such  splendour 's  found. 
As  man's  united  skill  had  there  combinM 
V  express  what  one  great  genius  had  design'd. 

Thus,  when  the  happy  world  Augustus  sway'd. 
Knowledge  was  cherish'd,  and  improvemeot  inadei 
Learning  and  arts  his  empire  did  adoni. 
Nor  did  there  one  neglected  virtue  mourn; 
But,  at  his  call,  from  furthest  nations  came. 
While  the  immortal  Muses  gave  him  fome. 
Though  when  her  for-stretch'd  empire  flourisli'd  moilf 
Rome  never  3ret  a  work  like  this  oould  boast: 
No  Caesar  e'er  like  Charles  his  pomp  express^ 
Nor  ever  were  his  nations  half  so  blest : 
Though  now  (alas ! )  in  the  sad  grave  he  lies. 
Yet  shall  his  praise  for  ever  live,  and  laurels  finom 
it  rise. 

Here,  as  all  Nature's  wealth  to  court  htm  prat, 
Scem'd  to  attend  him  Plenty,  Peace,  and  Rest 
Through  all  the  lofty  roofs  *  describ'd  we  find 
The  toils  and  triumphs  of  his  god-like  mind : 
A  theme  that  might  the  noblest  foncy  warm. 
And  only  fit  for  his'  who  did  perform. 
The  walls  adom'd  with  richest  woven  gold. 
Equal  to  what  in  temples  shin'd  of  old, 
Grac'd  well  the  lustre  of  his  royal  ease. 
Whose  empue  reach'd  throughout  the  wealthy  leasg 
Ease  which  he  wisely  chose,  when  raging  arms 
Kept  neighbouring  nations  waking,  with  alarms ; 

*  The  castle. 

^  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  constable  of  Wnidsor 
Castle. 

7  The  house. 

'  The  paintings  done  by  *  the  Sieur  VexHS^Vaflk 
majefty*!  chief  pauaeor. 
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For  when  watb  troobled  her  soft  fiKintams  there, 
She  twell*d  her  gtreams,  and  flowM-in  &ster  here ; 
With  her  came  Plenty,  till  our  isle  seemed  blen'd 
As  Canaan's  shore,  where  Iinrael's  sons  found  rest 
Therefore,  when  cruel  spoilers,  who  have  hurl'd 
Waste  and  coofusioo  through  the  wretched  world. 
To  after-times  leave  a  great  hated  name, 
The  praise  of  Peace  shall  wait  on  Charles's  fame ; 
His  country's  fsther,  through  whose  tender  care. 
Like  a  lull'd  babe  she  slept,  and  knew  no  fear ; 
Who,  when  sh'  offended,  oft  would  hide  his  eyes. 
Nor  see,  because  it  grieved  him  to  chastize. 
But  if  submission  brought  her  to  his  feet. 
With  what  true  joy  the  penitent  he  'd  meet ! 
How  would  his  love  still  with  his  justice  strive ! 
How  parent-like,  how  fondly  he  'd  forgive  ! 
But  now  (alas  ! )  in  the  sad  grave  he  lies,     [it  rise. 
Yet  shall  his  praise  for  ever  live,  and  laurels  from 
Since  aft^  all  those  toils  through  which  he  strove 
By  every  art  of  most  endearing  love. 
For  his  reward  he  had  his  Britain  found, 
The  awe  and  envy  of  the  nations  round. 
Muse,  then  speak  more  what  wonders  thou  didst  find 
Worthy  thy  song  and  his  celestial  mind. 
Tell  now  what  emulation  may  inspire. 
And  warm  each  British  heart  with  warlike  fire  ; 
Call  all  thy  sisters  of  the  sacred  hill. 
And  by  the  painter's  pencil  g^ide  my  quill ; 
Describe  that  lofty  monumental  hall  9, 
Where  England's  triumphs  grace  the  shining  wall. 
When  she  led  captive  kings  from  conquer'd  Gaul. 
Here  when  the  sons  of  Fame  their  leader  meet. 
And  at  their  feasts  in  pompous  order  sit. 
When  the  glad  sparkling  bowl  inspires  the  board. 
And  high-rais'd  thoughts  great  tales  of  war  aflbrd. 
Here  as  a  lesson  may  their  eyes  behold 
What  their  victorious  fathers  did  of  old ; 
When  their  proud  neighbours  of  the  Gallic  shore 
Trembled  to  hear  the  English  lion  roar. 
Here  may  they  see  how  good  old  Edward  ■<>  sat. 
And  did  his  glorious  son's  "  arrival  wait, 
When  from  the  fields  of  vanquish'd  France  he  came, 
Follow'd  by  spoils,  and  usher'd  in  by  Fame. 
In  golden  chains  he  their  quclPd  monarch  led. 
Oh,  for  such  laurels  on  another  head ! 
Unsoil'd  with  sloth,  nor  yet  o'ercloy'd  with  peace. 
We  had  not  then  leam'd  the  loose  arts  of  ease. 
In  our  own  climes  our  vigorous  youth  were  nurs'd, 
And  with  no  foreign  education  curs'd. 
Their  northern  metal  was  preserved  with  care. 
Nor  sent  for  softening  into  hotter  ait. 
Nor  did  th',  as  now,  from  fruitless  travels  come^ 
With  follies,  vices,  and  diseases  home; 
But  in  full  purity  of  health  and  mind 
Kept  up  the  noble  virtues  of  their  kind. 
Had  not  false  senates  to  those  ills  dispos'd. 
Which  long  had  England's  happiness  oppos'd 
With  stubborn  faction  and  rebellious  pride, 
All  means  to  such  a  noble  end  deny'd, 
To  Britain,  Charles  this  glory  had  restored. 
And  those  revolted  nations  own'd  their  lord. 
But  now  (alas  ! )  in  the  sad  grave  he  lies, 
Yet  shall  his  pnjise  for  ever  live,  and  laurels  from 
it  rise. 
And  now  survey  what 's  open  to  our  view, 
Bow  down  all  heads,  and  pay  devotion  due, 

9  Where  St  George's  feast  is  kept. 
•«  Edward  the  Third. 
"  The  Black  Prince. 


The  temple  "  by  this  hero  built  behold, 
Adom'd  with  carvings,  and  o'erlaid  with  goM; 
Whose  radiant  roof  such  glory  does  display. 
We  think  we  see  the  Heaven  to  which  we  pfay; 
So  well  the  artistlB  hand  has  there  delin'd 
The  merciful  redemptioo  of  mankind ; 
The  bright  ascension  of  the  Son  of  God, 
When  back  through  yielding  skies  to  Heaven  herade^ 
With  lightning  round  his  head,  and  thunder  when 

he  trod. 
Thus  when  to  Charles,  as  Solomon,  was  given 
Wisdom,  the  greatest  gift  of  bounteous  Heaven; 
A  house  like  his  he  built,  and  temple  rais'd. 
Where  his  Creator  might  be  fi'ly  prais'd  ; 
With  riches  too  and  honours  was  he  crown'd. 
Nor,  whilst  he  liv'd,  was  there  one  like  him  fcond. 
Therefore  what  once  to  Israel's  lord  was  said. 
When  Shdm's  queen  his  glorious  court  8arvey*d, 
To  Charies's  fame  for  ever  shall  remain, 
Who  did  as  wondrous  things,  who  did  as  greatly 

reign: 
*'  Happy  were  they  who  could  before  him  stand. 
And  saw  the  wisdom  of  his  dread  command.** 
For  Heaven  resolv'd,  that  much  above  the  rest 
Of  other  nations  Britahi  should  be  blest; 
Found  him  when  banish'd  from  his  sacred  right, 
Try'd  his  great  soul,  and  in  it  took  delight; 
Then  to  his  throne  in  triumph  him  did  brings 
Where  never  nil'd  a  wiser,  juster  king. 
But  now  (alas !)  in  the  sad  grave  he  lies. 
Yet  shall  his  praise  for  ever  live,  and  laurels  firom 
it  rise. 

Thus  far  the  painter^  hand  i&d  gnide  the  Muse^ 
Now  let  her  lead,  nor  will  he  sure  refuse. 
Two  kindred  arts  they  are,  so  near  ally'd. 
They  oft  have  by  each  otbe^  been  supply'd. 
Therefore,  great  man!  when  next  thy  thodgfats 

incline 
The  works  of  Fame,  let  this  be  the  design : 
As  thou  could  best  great  Charlesli  glory  show. 
Show  how  he  fell,  and  whence  the  ftital  blow. 

In  a  large  scene,  may  give  beholders  awe, 
The  meeting  of  a  numerous  senate  draw ! 
Over  their  heads  a  black  distemper'd  sky. 
And  through  the  air  let  grinning  Furies  fly. 
Charg'd  with  commissions  of  infernal  date. 
To  raise  fell  Di»cord  and  intestine  Hate ; 
From  their  foul  heads  let  them  by  handfiils  tear 
The  ugliest  snakes,  and  best-lov*d  favourites  there; 
Then  whirl  them  (spouting  venom  as  they  fgJI) 
'Mongst  the  assembled  numbers  of  the  hall ; 
There  into  murmuring  bosoms  let  them  go. 
Till  their  infection  to  confusion  g^row  ; 
Till  such  bold  tumults  and  disorders  rise. 
As  when  the  impious  sons  of  Earth  assaiPd  ttut 
tbreaten'd  skies. 

But  then  let  mighty  Charles  at  distance  stand, 
His  crown  upon  his  head,  and  sceptre  in  his  hand  4 
To  send  abroad  his  word,  or  with  a  frown 
Repel,  and  dash  th'  aspiring  rebels  down : 
Unable  to  behold  his  dreaded  ray. 
Let  thtom  grow  blind,  disperse,  snd  reel  away. 
Let  the  dark  fiends  the  troubled  air  forsake. 
And  all  new  peaceful  order  seem  to  take. 

But,  oh,  imagine  Fate  t'  have  waited  long 
An  hour  like  this,  and  mingled  in  the  throng, 
Rous'd  with  thiyse  furies  from  her  seat  below, 
T*  have  watch'd  her  only  time  to  give  the  blow< 


\ 
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When  cruel  cares,  by  fiaithless  subjects  bred. 
Too  closely  pressM  his  sacred  peaceful  head ; 
'With  them  t'  have  pointed  her  destroying  dart. 
And  through  the  brain  found  passage  to  the  heart. 
Deep-wounding  plagues  avenging  Heaven  bestow 
On  those  curs'd  heads  to  whom  this  loss  we  owe ! 
On  all  who  Charleses  heart  affliction  gave, 
And  sent  him  to  the  sorrows  of  the  grave ! 

Now,  painter,  (if  thy  griefe  can  let  thee)  draw 
The  saddest  scenes  that  weeping  eyes  e'er  saw; 
How  on  his  royal  bed  that  woful  day 
The  much-lamented  mighty  monarch  lay ; 
Great  in  his  fete,  and  ev'n  o'er  that  a  king, 
Ko  terrour  conld  the  Lord  of  Terrours  bring. 
Through  many  steady  and  well-manag'd  years 
He  'ad  arm'd  his  mind  'gainst  all  those  little  fears, 
Which  common  mortals  want  the  power  to  hide. 
When  their  mean  souls  and  valued  clay  divide. 
He  'ad  studjr'd  well  the  worth  of  life,  and  knew 
Its  troubles  many,  and  its  blessings  few : 
Therefore  nnmov'd  did  Death's  approaches  see. 
And  grew  fSuniliar  with  his  Destiny  ; 
like  an  acquaintance  entertain'd  his  Fate, 
Who,  as  it  knew  him,  seem*d  content  to  wait. 
Not  as  his  gaoler,  but  his  flriendly  guide, 
While  he  for  his  great  journey  did  provide. 

Oh,  couldst  thou  express  the  yearnings  of  his  mmd 
To  his  poor  monming  people  left  behind  ! 
Bat  that  I  fear  will  ev'n  thy  skill  deceive,    [eeive. 
None  bat  a  soul  like  his  such  goodness  could  con- 
Far  though  a  stubborn  race  deserving  ill. 
Yet  would  he  show  himself  a  fother  stilL 
Therefore  he  chose  for  that  peculiar  care, 
Ifis  crown's,  his  virtue's,  and  his  mercy's  heir, 
Great  James,  who  to  his  throne  does  now  succeed. 
And  charg'd  him  tenderly  his  flocks  to  feed ; 
To  guide  them  too,  too  apt  to  run  astray. 
And  keep  the  foxes  and  the  wolves  away. 

Here,  painter,  if  thou  canst,  thy  art  improve. 
And  show  the  wonders  of  fratemsi  love ; 
How  mourning  James  by  i^ing  Charles  did  stand, 
The  dying  grasping  the  surviving  hand ; 
How  round  each  other's  necks  their  arms  they  cast, 
Moan'd  with  endearing  murmurings,  and  embraced  j 
And  of  their  parting  pangs  such  marks  did  give, 
Twas  hard  to  guess  which  yet  could  longest  live. 
Both  their  sad  tongues  quite  lost  the  power  to  speak, 
And  their  kind  hearts  seem'd  both  prepar'd  to  break. 

Here  let  thy  curious  pencil  next  display. 
How  roimd  his  bed  a  beauteous  of&pring  lay. 
With  their  great  father's  blessing  to  be  crown*d. 
Like  young  fierce  lions  strctch'd  upon  the  ground, 
And  in  majestic  silent  sorrow  drown'd. 

This  done,  suppose  the  ghastly  minute  nigh. 
And  pamt  the  griefs  of  the  sad  standers-by ; 
Th'  unweary'd  reverend  father's  pious  care. 
Offering  (as  oft  as  tears  could  stop)  a  prayer. 
Of  kindred  nobles  draw  a  sorrowing  train. 
Whose  looks  may  speak  how  much  they  shar'd  his 

How  from  each  groan  of  his,  deriving  smart. 
Each  fetch'd  another  firom  a  tortur'd  heart 
Mingled  with  these,  his  faithful  tervants  place. 
With  different  lines  of  woe  in  every  face  j      [eyes, 
With  downcast  heads,  swoln  breasts,  and  streaming 
And  sighs  that  mount  in  vain  the  unrelenting  skies. 

But  yet  there  still  remains  a  task  behind. 
In  which  thy  readiest  art  may  labour  find. 
At  distance  let  the  mourning  queen  appear, 
(Bat  where  nd  news  too  soon  may  reach  her  ear) 


Describe  her  prostrate  to  the  throne  above. 
Pleading  with  pni3'er  the  tender  cause  of  love: 
Show  troops  of  ang  Is  hovering  from  the  sky ; 
(For  they,  whene'er  she  call'd,  were  always  nigh) 
liet  them  attend  her  cries,  and  hear  her  moan. 
With  looks  of  beauteous  sadness  tike  her  own, 
Because  they  know  her  lord's  great  doom  is  seal'd. 
And  cannot  (though  she  asks  it)  be  repeal'd. 

By  this  time  think  the  work  of  Fate  is  done^ 
So  any  fiirther  sad  description  shun. 
Show  him  not  pale  and  breathless  on  his  bed, 
'Twould  make  all  gazers  on  thy  art  fall  dead  ; 
And  thou  thyself  to  such  a  scene  of  woe 
Add  a  new  piece,  and  thy  own  statue  grow. 

Wipe  therefore  all  thy  pencils,  and  prepare 
To  draw  a  proBpect  now  of  clearer  air. 
Paint  in  an  eastern  sky  new  dawning  day. 
And  there  the  embryos  of  Time  display  5 
The  forms  of  many  smiling  years  to  come. 
Just  ripe  for  birth,  and  labouring  from  their  womb| 
Each  struggling  which  shall  eldership  obtain. 
To  be  first  grac'd  with  mighty  James's  reign. 
Let  the  dread  monarch  on  his  throne  appear. 
Place  too  the  charming  partner  of  it  there. 
O'er  his  their  wings  let  Fame  and  Triumph  spreadf 
And  soft-ey'd  Cupids  hover  o'er  her  head  ; 
In  his,  paint  smiling,  yet  majestic  grace. 
But  all  the  wealth  of  beauty  in  her  face. 
Then  from  the  different  comers  of  the  Eartk 
Describe  applauding  nations  coming  forth. 
Homage  to  pay,  or  humble  peace  to  gahi. 
And  own  auspicious  omens  from  bis  reigm 
Set  at  long  distance  his  contracted  foes 
Shrinkhig  from  what  they  dare  not  now  oppose  t 
Draw  shame  or  mean  despair  in  all  their  eyes. 
And  terrour  lest  th'  avenging  hand  should  rise. 
But  where  his  smiles  extend,  draw  beauteous  Peace, 
The  poor  man's  cheerful  toils,  the  rich  roan's  ease  ; 
Here,  shepherds  piping  to  their  feeding  sheep. 
Or  stretch'd  at  length  in  their  warm  huts  asleep; 
There  jolly  hinds  spread  through  the  sultry  fields. 
Heaping  such  han-ests  as  their  tillage  yields; 
Or  shelter'd  from  the  scorchings  of  the  Sun, 
Their  labours  ended,  and  repast  begun ;        [raise, 
Bang'd  on  green  banks,  which  they  thonseh^  did 
Singing  their  own  content,  and  ruler's  praise. 
Draw  beauteous  meadows,  gardens,  groves,  and 

bowers, 
A^liere  Oxitemplation  best  may  pass  her  hours : 
Fill'd  with  chaste  lovers  plighting  constant  hearts^ 
Rejoicing  Muses,  and  encourag'd  Arts. 
Draw  every  thing  like  this  that  thought  can  frame. 
Best  suiting  with  t^y  theme,  great  Jameses  fsime. 
Known  for  the  man  who  from  his  youthful  years. 
By  mighty  deeds  has  eam'd  the  crown  he  wears; 
Whose  conquering  arm  far-cnvy'd  wonders  wrought. 
When  an  ungrateiful  people's  cause  he  fought ; 
Wlien  for  their  rights  he  his  brave  sword  employ'd. 
Who  in  return  would  have  his  rights  destroyed : 
But  Heaven  such  injur'd  merit  did  regard ; 
(As  Heaven  in  time  true  virtue  will  reward) 
So  to  a  throne  by  Providence  he  rose, 
And  all  whoe'er  were  his,  were  Providence's  fbeSk . 


THE  KSCHANTMEST. 
I  DID  but  look  and  love  a-while, 

'Twas  but  for  one  half-hour ; 
Then  to  resist  I  had  no  will. 

And  wm  \  Iuk^^  w^  v^i«^« 
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To  itgh,  and  wish,  is  all  my  ease ; 

Sighs,  which  do  heat  impart> 
Enough  to  melt  the  coldest  ice. 

Yet  camiot  warm  your  heart. 

O!  would  your  pity  give  my  heart 

One  comer  of  your  breast, 
Twould  learn  of  yours  the  winning  art. 

And  quickly  steal  the  rest 


THE 


POET*S  COMPLAINT  OF  HIS  MUSE: 

OR, 

A  SATIRE  AGAINST  LIBELS. 
Si  quid  habent  veri  vatum  praesagia,  vivam. 


To  the  right  honourable  Thomas  earl  of  Ossory, 
baroD  of  Moor  Park,  knight  of  the  most  noble 
order  of  the  garter,  &c. 

MT  LORD, 

Trough  never  any  man  had  more  need  of  excuse 
for  a  presumption  of  this  nature  than  I  have  now, 
yet,  when  I  have  laid  oot  every  way  to  6nd  one, 
your  lordship's  goodness  mnst  be  my  refuge :  and 
therefore  I  humbly  cast  this  at  your  feet  for  pro- 
tection, and  myself  for  pardon. 

My  lord,  I  have  great  need  of  protection ;  for 
to  the  best  of  my  heart  I  have  here  published  in 
some  measure  the  truth,  and  I  would  have  it 
thought  honestly  too :  (a  practice  never  more  ont 
of  countenance  than  now)  yet  truth  and  honoar 
are  things  which  your  lordship  must  needs  be 
kind  to,  because  they  are  relations  to  your  na- 
ture, and  never  Icfl  you. 

Twould  be  a  second  presumption  in  me  to 
pretend  in  this  a  panegyric  on  your  lordship ;  tor 
it  woi)ld  require  more  art  to  do  your  virtue  justice, 
than  to  flatter  any  other  man. 

If  I  have  ventured  at  a  hint  of  the  present 
snfferings  of  that  great  princ»  mentioned  in  the 
latter  end  of  this  paper,  with  favour  from  your 
lordship  I  hope  to  add  a  second  part,  and  do  all 
those  great  and  good  men  justice,  that  have  in 
his  calamities  stuck  fast  to  so  gallant  a  friend  and 
■o  good  a  master.  To  write  and  finish  which 
great  subject  faithfully,  and  to  be  honoured  with 
your  lordship*s  patronage  in  what  I  may  do,  and 
your  approbation,  or  at  least  pardon,*  in  what  I 
have  done,  will  be  the  greatest  pride  of, 

my  lord, 
your  most  humble  admirer  and  servant, 

THOMAS  OTWAT. 


ODE. 

To  a  high  hill  where  never  yet  stood  tre^ 
Where  only  heath,  coarse  fern,  and  furzes  gio«« 

Where  (nipt  by  piercing  air) 
The  flocks  in  tatter'd  fleeces  hardly  gaze. 
Led,  by  uncouth  thoughts  and  care. 
Which  did  too  much  his  pensive  mind  aman^ 
A  wandering  bard,  whose  Muse  was  crazy  grown, 
Cloy*d  with  the  nauseous  follies  of  the  buzzing  towi^ 
Came,  looked  about  him,  sigh'd,  and  laid  him  down> 
Twas  far  from  any  path,  but  where  the  Earth 
Was  bare,  and  nak^  all  as  at  her  birth. 
When  by  the  word  it  first  was  made. 
Ere  God  had  said. 
Let  grass,  and  herbs,  and  every  green  thing  grow, 
With  fhiitful  trees  after  then*  kind,  and  it  was  so. 
The  whistling  winds  blew  fiercely  round  his  bead, 

G>ld  was  his  lodging,  hard  his  bed  ; 
Aloft  his  eyes  on  the  wide  Heavois  he  cast, 
Wliere  we  are  told  Peace  only  's  (bund  at  last: 
And  as  he  did  its  hopeless  di^iance  see, 
Sigh'd  deep,  and  cry'd,  "  How  faris  Peace  from  me!* 

Nor  ended  there  his  moan : 
The  distance  of  his  future  joy 
Had  been  enough  to  give  him  pain  alone; 

But  1^  can  undergo 
Despair  of  ease  to  come,  with  weight  of  present  woe } 

Down  his  afflicted  face 
The  trickling  tears  had  streamed  so  fast  a  pace. 
As  left  a  path  worn  by  their  briny  race. 

Swoln  was  his  breast  with  sighs,  his  well* 
Proportioned  limbs  as  useless  fell, 
Wliilst  the  poor  trunk  (unable  to  sustain 
Itself)  lay  rackt,  and  shaking  with  its  pain. 
I  heard  his  j^roans  as  I  was  wallung  by. 
And  (urg'd  by  pity)  went  aside,  to  see 

What  the  sad  cause  could  be  [high. 

Had  prcsb'd  bis  state  so  low,  and  rais'd  his  plaints  so 
On  mc  he  fixt  his  eyes.     I  crav'd. 
Why  so  forlorn;  he  vainly  rav'd. 
Peace  to  his  mind  I  did  commend : 
But,  oil !  my  words  were  hardly  at  an  end, 
Wheu  I  perceived  it  was  my  friend. 
My  mucb-lov'd  friend ;  so  down  I  sat. 
And  beggM  that  I  might  share  his  fate: 
I  laid  my  cheek  to  his,  when  with  a  gale 
Of  sighs  he  easM  his  breast,  and  thus  bc^^an  his  tale : 

**  I  am  a  wretch  of  honest  race: 
My  parents  not  obscure,  nor  high  in  titles  were, 
Tliey  left  me  heir  to  no  disgrace. 
My  father  was  (a  thing  now  rare) 
Loyal  and  brave,  my  mother  chaste  and  hxr : 
The  pled  j;:e  of  marriage-vows  was  only  I ; 
Alone  1  livM  their  much-lov*d  fondled  Ixyf : 
They  gave  me  generous  education,  high 
They  strove  to  raise  my  mind,  and  with  it  grew 

their  joy. 
The  sages  that  instructed  me  in  arts, 
And  knowledge,  oft  would  praise  my  partly 
And  cheer  my  parents*  longing  hearts. 
Wlien  I  was  call'd  to  a  dispute. 
My  fellow  pupib  oft  stood  mute; 
Yet  never  Envy  did  disjoin 
Their  hearts  from  me,  nor  Pride  distemper  mioe^ 
Thus  my  first  years  in  happiness  I  past. 

Nor  any  bitter  cup  did  taste: 
But,  oh!  a  deadly  portion  came  at  last. 
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As  I  Imy  loosely  on  my  bed, 
A  thoosmnd  pleasant  thoog^hts  triamphing  in  my 
head, 
And  as  my  sense  on  the  rich  banquet  fed, 
A  voice  (it  seem'd  no  more,  so  biny  I 
Was  with  myself,  I  saw  not  who  was  nigh) 
FSerc*d  through  my  ears; '  Arise,  thy  good  Senander's 

dead.' 
It  tbook  my  brain,  and  from  their  feast  my  frighted 
fled. 


"  From  thence,  sad  discontent,  uneasy  fears. 
And  anxious  doubts  of  what  I  had  to  do, 

Grew  with  succeeding  years. 
The  worid  was  wide,  but  whither  should  I  go  ? 
I,  whose  blooming  hopes  all  witberM  were. 
Who  *d  little  fortune,  and  a  deal  of  care  ? 
To  Britain's  great  metropolis  I  stray'd. 

Where  Fortune's  general  game  is  play*d ; 
Where  honesty  and  wit  are  often  prais'd. 
But  fools  and  knaves  are  fortunate  and  rais'd ; 
My  forward  spirit  prompted  me  to  find 

A  converse  equal  to  my  mind : 
But  by  raw  judgment  easily  misled, 

(As  giddy  callow  hoys 

Are  very  fand  of  toys) 
I  miss'd  the  brave  and  wise,  and  m  their  stead 
On  every  sort  of  vanity  I  fed. 
Gay  coxcombs,  cowards,  knaves,  and  prating  fools. 
Bullies  of  o'ergrown  bulks  and  little  soub, 
Gamesters,  half  wits,  and  spendthrifts  (such  as 
think 
.    Mischievous  midnight  frolics,  bred  by  drink, 

Are  gallantry  and  wit, 
Because  to  their  lewd  understandings  fit) 
Were  those  wherewith  two  years  at  least  I  spent, 
To  all  their  fulsome  follies  most  incorrigibly  bent; 
Till  at  the  last,  mjrself  more  to  abuse, 
I  grew  m  love  with  a  deceitftil  Muse. 

**  No  fair  deceiver  ever  us'd  such -charms, 
T»  ensnare  a  tender  youth,  and  win  his  heart : 
Or,  when  she  had  him  in  her  arms. 
Secured  his  love  with  greater  art 
I  fancy'd,  or  I  dream'd  (as  poets  always  do) 

No  beauty  with  my  Muse's  might  compare. 
Lofty  she  seem*d,  and  on  her  front  sat  a  majestic  air, 
Awful,  yet  kind ;  severe,  yet  fair. 
Upon  her  head  a  crown  she  bore 
Of  laurel,  which  she  told  me  should  be  mine: 
And  round  her  ivory  neck  she  wore 
A  rope  of  largest  pearl.     Each  part  of  her  did  shine. 
With  jewels  and  with  gdd, 
Numberless  to  be  told ; 
Which  in  imagination  as  I  did  behold. 

And  lov'd,  and  wooder'd  more  and  more, 
Said  she,  *These  riches  all,  my  darling,  shall  be  thine, 

Riches  which  MPver  poet  had  beftvre.' 
She  promis'd  me  to  raise  my  fortune  and  my  name. 
By  rojral  favour,  and  by  endless  fisme; 
But  never  told 
How  hard  they  were  to  get,  how  difficult  to  hold. 
Thus  by  the  arts  of  this  most  sly 
Deluder  was  I  caught. 
To  her  bewitching  bondage  brought. 
Eternal  constancy  we  swore, 
A  thousand  times  our  vows  were  doubled  o'er : 
And  as  we  did  in  our  entranc^ments  Ite, 
I  thought  no  pleasure  e'er  was  wrought  so  high, 
No  pair  so  h^ipy  at  my  Muse  and  1 
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"  Ne'er  was  young  lover  half  so  ibnd 

When  first  his  pusillage  he  lost, 

Or  could  of  half  my  pleasure  boast 

We  never  met  but  we  enjoy'd, 

Still  transported,  never  cloy'd. 

Chambers,  closets,  fields,  and  groves. 

Bore  witness  of  our  daily  loves  ; 

And  on  the  bark  of  every  tree 
You  might  the  marks  of  our  endearments  seCt 

Distichs,  posies,  and  the  pointed  bits 
Of  satire  (written  when  a  poet  meets 

His  Muse's  caterwauling  fits) 
You  might  on  every  rhind  behold,  and  swear 
I  and  my  Clio  had  been  at  it  there. 

Nay,  by  my  Muse  too  I  was  blest 

With  ofisprings  of  the  choicest  kinds, 

Such  as  have  pleas'd  the  noblest  minds. 
And  been  approv'd  by  judgments  of  the  best 

But  in  this  most  transporting  height. 

Whence  I  look'd  down,  and  laught  at  Fate^ 
All  of  a  sudden  I  was  alter'd  grown; 
I  round  me  looked,  and  found  myself  alone; 
My  faithless  Muse,  my  faithless  Muse,  was  gone: 

I  try'd  if  I  a  verse  could  frame : 
Oft  I  in  ^-ain  invok'd  my  Clio's  name. 

The  more  I  strove,  the  more  I  fail'd, 
I  chafd,  I  bit  my  pen,curst  my  dull  scull,  and  rail'd, 
Resolv'd  to  force  m'  untowaxd  thought,  and  at  the 
last  prevail'd. 

A  line  came  forth,  but  such  a  one. 
No  travelling  matron  in  her  child-birth  pain^ 
Full  of  the  joyful  hopes  to  bear  a  son. 
Was  more  astooish'd  at  th'  unlook'd-fbr  shape 

Of  some  deform'd  baboon,  or  ape. 
Than  I  was  at  the  hideous  issue  of  my  brains. 

I  tore  my  paper,  stabb'd  my  pen. 

And  swore  I  'ad  never  write  again, 
Resolv'd  to  be  a  doating  fool  no  more. 
But  when  my  reckoning  I  began  to  make, 
I  found  too  long  I  'ad  slept,  and  was  too  late  awake; 
I  found  m'  ungrateful  Muse,  for  whose  false  sake 

I  did  myself  undo. 

Had  robb'd  me  of  my  dearest  store, 
My  precious  time,  my  friends,  and  reputation  too; 
And  left  me  helpless,  friendless,  very  proud,  and  poor. 

"  Reason,  which  in  base  bonds  my  folly  had  enthrall'd,  * 

I  straight  to  council  call'd ; 
Like  some  old  faithful  friend,  whom  long  ago 
I  had  cashier'd,  to  please  my  flattering  fitir. 
To  me  with  readiness  he  did  repair, 
Express'd  much  tender  cheerfulness,  to  find 
Experience  had  restor'd  him  to  my  mind ; 

And  loyally  did  to  me  show. 

How  much  himself  he  did  abuse, 
Who  credited  a  flattering,  false,  destructive,  trea* 
cherous  Muse. 

I  ask'd  the  causes  why.     He  said, 

'Twas  never  known  a  Muse  e'er  staid 
When  Fortune  fled ;  for  Fortune  is  a  bawd 
To  all  the  Nme  that  on  Parnassus  dwell, 
Where  those  so  fom'd  delightful  fountains  swell 
Of  poetry,  which  there  does  ever  flow; 

And  where  wit's  lusty,  shining  god 

Keeps  his  choice  saraglio. 
So  whilst  our  fortune  smiles,  our  thoughts  aspire. 
Pleasure  and  fitme  's  our  business,  and  desire, 

Then,  too,  if  we  find 

A  promptnen  m  X^hie  nuind) 
The  Mine  is  tlnvji  tc»&i»  %V«%i\>£efi&. 
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But  if  th'  old  harlot,  Fortime,  once  denies 
Her  favour,  all  our  pleasure  and  rich  fancy  dies, 
And  thdn  th'  young,  slippery  jilt,  the  Muse,  too  from 
us  flies. 

"To  the  whole  tale  I  garc  attention  due ; 
And,  as  right  search  into  myself  I  made, 
I  found  all  he  had  said 
Was  very  honest,  very  true. 
O  how  I  hugg'd  my  welcome  friend ! 
And  much  my  Muse  I  could  not  discommend ! 
For  I  ne  er  liv*d  in  Fortune's  grace, 
She  always  tum'd  her  hack,  and  fled  from  me  apace, 
And  never  once  vouchsafd  to  let  me  see  her  race. 
Then,  to  confirm  me  mane. 
He  drew  the  veil  of  dotage  fhmi  my  eyes : 
*  See  here,  my  son,*  said  he,  'the  valued  prize; 
Thy  fulsome  Muse  behold,  be  happy,  and  be  wise.' 
I  look'd,  and  saw  the  rampant,  tawdry  quean. 

With  a  more  horrid  train 
Than  ever  yet  to  satire  lent  a  tale. 
Or  haunted  Chloris  in  the  MalL 
Hie  first  was  he  who  stunk  of  that  rank  verse 
In  which  he  wrote  his  Sodom  Farce ; 
A  wretch  whom  old  diseases  did  so  bite, 
That  he  writ  bawdry  sure  in  spite. 
To  ruin  and  disgrace  it  quite. 
Philosophers  of  old  did  so  express 
Their  art,  and  showed  it  in  their  nastiness. 
Next  him  appeared  that  blundenng  sot. 
Who  a  late  Session  of  the  Poets  wrote. 
Nature  has  marked  him  for  a  heavy  fool ; 

By  *s  flat  broad  face  you  *11  know  the  owl. 
The  other  birds  have  hooted  him  from  light; 
Much  buffeting  has  made  him  love  the  night. 
And  only  in  the  dark  he  strays ; 
Still  wretch  enough  to  live,  with  worse  fbob  spends 
his  days, 
And  for  old  shoes  and  scraps  repeats  dull  plays. 
Then  next  there  fbllow'd,  to  make  up  the  throng, 
Lord  Lampoon  and  Monsieur  Song, 
Who  sought  her  love,  and  promis'd  for 't. 
To  make  her  famous  at  the  court 
Tlie  city  poet  too  was  there, 
hi  a  black  satm  cap  and  his  own  hair. 
And  begg'd  that  he  might  have  the  h    en 
To  beget  a  pageant  on  her 
For  the  city's  next  lord-mayor. 
Her  favours  she  to  none  deny'd  : 
They  took  her  all  by  turns  aside.r 
Till  at  the  last  up  in  the  rear  there  came, 
The  poets'  scandal,  and  the  Muses'  shame, 
A  beast  of  monstrous  guise,  and  Libel  was  his  name. 
But  let  me  pause,  for  'twill  ask  time  to  tell 
How  he  was  bom,  how  bred  and  where,  and  where  he 
now  doM  dwell." 

He  paus'd,  and  thus  renew'd  his  tale. 
"  Down  in  an  obscure  vale, 
'Midst  fbgs  and  fens,  whence  mists  and  vapours  rise, 
Where  never  Sun  was  seen  by  eyes, 
Under  a  desert  wood, 
Which  no  man  own,  but  all  wild  beasts  were  bred, 
And  kept  their  horrid  dens,  by  prey  far  fbrag'd  fed. 
An  ill-pil'd  cottage  stood, 
Bu:lt  of  men's  bones  slaughter^  in  civil  war. 
By  magic  art  brought  thither  from  afar. 

There  liv'd  a  widow'd  witch, 
TTtat  us'd  to  mumble  cursed  eve  waA  mom, 
Like  one  whom  wants  aod  care  b»d  vom*, 


Meagre  her  fooks,  aoA  funk  her  ^e^. 
Yet  mischiefis  studyM,  discords  did  detiie. 
Slie  appear'd  humble,  but  it  was  her  pride : 
Slow  in  her  speedi,  in  sentUaooe  saiiClSfyVL 
Still  when  she  spoke  she  meant  another  wmj; 
And  when  she  cun'd,  she  seem'd  to  pny. 
Her  hellish  charms  had  all  a  holy  dren^ 

And  bore  the  name  of  godlinesiy 
AH  her  familiars  seem'd  the  sons  tXPemoe. 

Honest  habits  they  all  wore. 
In  outward  show  most  lamb-like  and  dWine: 
But  inward  of  all  vices  they  had  store. 
Greedy  as  wolves,  and  sensual  txx>  as  avfaie. 
Like  her,  the  sacred  scriptures  they  had  all  by  hoit, 
Most  easily  could  quote,  and  turn  to  any  put, 
Backward  repeat  it  tSi,  as  witches  their  pnms  do^ 
And,  for  their  turn,  hiterpret  backwtutd  toa 
Idolatry  with  her  was  held  impure, 
Because,  besides  hersdf,  no  idol  she  'd  endure. 
Though  not  to  paint,  she  'ad  sots  to  chamcethe 
And  aher  it  in  heavenly  fiuhion.  [ftcc^ 

Lewd  whinhig  she  defin'd  a  mart  cf  gnoe^ 
And  making  ugly  fkces  was  mortiflcatiOD. 

Her  late  dead  pander  was  of  weR-kkiovnftaMb 
Old  Presbyter  Rebellion  was  his  'isame : 
She  a  sworn  foe  to  king,  his  peace,  and  laws, 
So  will  be  ever,  and  was  calfd  (bfess  us!)  the  Good 
Old  Cause. 

"  A  time  there  was  (a  sad  one  too) 
'When  all  things  wore  the  fkce  of  trae. 
When  many  honours  rag'd  in  this  our  land. 
And  a  destroying  angel  was  sent  down, 
To  scourge  the  pride  of  this  rebellions  town. 
He  came,  and  o'er  idl  Britain  StretchM  his  conquering 
hand: 
Till  m  th*  untrodden  streets  unwholesome  grais 
Grew  of  great  stalk,  its  colour  gross. 
And  melancholic  poisonous  green; 
Like  those  coarse  sickly  weeds  on  an  old  don^l 
seen, 
Where  some  murrain-muTther'd  ho(, 
Poison'd  cat,  or  strangled  dog, 
In  rottenness  had  long  unbury'd  laid. 
And  the  cold  soil  pinoductive  made. 
Birds  of  ill  omen  hover'd  in  the  air, 
And  by  their  cries  bade  us  fbr  graves  nrepare; 
And,  as  our  destiny  they  seem'd  t'  mmild, 
Dropt  dead  of  the  same  fate  they  had  fbretold. 
That  dire  commission  ended,  down  tSier^  came 
Another  angel  with  a  sword  of  flame : 

Desolation  soon  he  made. 
And  our  new  Sodom  low  in  ashes  laid. 
Distractions  and  distrusts  then  did  amongst  us  rise, 
When,  in  her  pious  old  disguise. 
This  witch  with  all  her  mischie^-maldttg  train 
Began  to  show  herself  again. 
The  sons  of  Old  Rebellion  strBi|bt  shesnfiiinalfdill; 
Straight  Ihey  were  ready  at  her  call : 
Once  more  th'  old  bait  before  their  eyes  sheets!. 

That  and  her  love  they  longed  to  taste ; 
And  to  her  lust  she  drew  them  all  at  lart. 
So  Reuben  (we  may  read  of  heretofore) 
Was  led  astray,  and  had  poilntlon  wWh  bil  Cither^ 
whore. 

"  The  better  to  conceal  her  lewd  UAOA 
In  safety  from  observing  esrttL 
I  Th'  old  strumpet  did  herMlf  di^fite 

\    Ilk  cam!&\i  ^mn^  «D0i  v^^&A  elty  watt. 
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4  truth,  much  modesty  and  grace, 

'.  a  worn-out  suburb  trull)  past  there  for  a 

lither  all  her  lorers  flock'd,         [new  face. 

there  for  her  su|^)ort  she  found 

t,  of  whom  Fame's  trumpet  much  does 

sound, 

11  ingredients  for  his  business  stocfc'd, 

like  him  whose  story  has  a  place 

th'  annals  of  sir  Hudibras. 

*  all  her  bushiem  he  took  care, 
r  knave  or  fool  that  to  her  did  repair, 
id  b^  him  admittance  there, 
contrivance  to  her  did  resort 

•  had  been  disgusted  at  the  court.  ^ 
lose  whose  ambition  had  been  crost, 
II  manners  had  preferments  k>st, 
rose  on  whom  she  practis'd  most  her  charms, 
■St  to  her  heart,  and  oftenest  in  her  arms. 
I  every  fkction,  every  sect,  she  sought; 
lier  lure,  flattering  their  hopes,  she  brought 
«  who  use  religion  for  a  fashion. 
I  as  practise  fbrms,  and  take  great  pains 
make  their  godliness  their  gains, 
ive  by  the  distractions  of  a  nation, 
r  art  ensnar'd,  and  fctter'd  in  her  chains, 
er  the  Atheist  hop'd  to  purchase  toleration, 
el  poit'cr,  the  b^garM  spendthrift  lands, 
t  of  the  king's  or  bishops'  hands, 
n-  side  at  last  she  drew  in  all  the  rude, 
liable,  headlong  multitude : 
1  strange  liberties,  and  sure  radress 
r-felt,  unheard-of  grievances : 
'd  their  follies,  and  indulg'd  their  hopes, 
-day  routs,  November  squibs,  and  burning 
Msteboard  popes. 


And 


'  in  common  lust  did  mingle  all  the  crew, 

at  the  last  she  pregnant  grew, 
n  her  womb,  in  little  time,  brought  forth 
s  monstrous,  most  detested  birth, 
ildren  bom  with  teeth  we  We  heard, 
1  some  like  comets  with  a  beard; 
m*d  to  be  forerunners  of  dire  change : 

never  hitherto  was  seen, 
a  Wapping  drab,  or  Shorcditch  quean, 
i  this,  so  hideous  and  so  strange, 
lose  mother  in  her  pains,  there  came 
ly  a  well-known  dame, 
iwd  Hypocrisy  was  there, 
ladam  Impudence  the  fair : 
ne  Scandal  with  her  squinting  eyes, 
»  to  set  good  neighbours  at  debate, 
;  commotions  in  a  jealous  state, 
•c,  and  Malice,  queen  of  ftir-spread  lies, 
their  train  of  frauds  and  forgeries, 
vife  Mutiny,  that  busy  drab, 
t  *s  always  talking,  always  loud, 
t  she  that  first  took  up  the  babe, 

of  the  office  most  was  proud. 

s  head  of  horrid  form  appeara: 

the  pillory,  it  had  no  ears. 

tight  the  bawd  cry'd  out,  'twas  BUt«1y  kin 

he  blest  family  of  Pryn, 

dal  offer'd  to  depose  her  word, 

ath,  the  father  was  a  lord. 

nose  was  ugly,  long,  and  big, 

td,  and  snouty  like  a  pig; 

ow'd  he  would  in  dunghills  love  to  dig ; 

stinking  satires  up  m  ill-pil'd  rhymes, 


I 


''They  promised  all  by  turns  tD  tak6  him, 
And  a  hopeful  youth  to  muke  him. 
To  nurse  he  straight  was  sent 

To  a  sister  witch,  though  of  another  Mit, 

I      One  who  profest  no  good,  nor  any  meant :    [jsitpt, 
All  day  she  practis'd  charms,  by  night  she  hardly 
Yet  in  the  outcasts  of  a  northern  facttous  town, 
A  little  smoky  mansion  of  her  own. 
Where  her  familiars  to  her  did  resort, 

A  cell  she  kept. 
Hell  she  ador'd,  and  Satan  was  her  god ; 
And  many  tm  agly  loathsome  tottd 
Crawl'd  round  het  walls,  and  croak'd. 
Undel*  her  rocf  all  dismal,  black,  and  smok'd, 
Harbour'd  beetles,  and  unwholesome  bats, 
Sprawlhig  nests  of  little  cats ; 
All  which  were  imps  she  cherish'd  with  her  blood. 
To  make  her  spells  succeed  and  good. 
Still  at  her  shrivell'd  breasts  they  hung,  whene'er 
mankind  she  curst, 
with  these  fb«ter-bretlimr'was  our  monster 
In  little  time  the  hell-bred  brat        [nurs'd. 

Grew  plump  and  fat. 
Without  his  leading  strings  could  walk. 
And  (as  the  sorceress  taught  him)  talk. 
At  seven  years  old  he  went  to  school, 
A^liere  firet  he  grew  a  foe  to  rule. 
Never  would  he  learn  as  taught. 
But  still  new  ways  aflfected,  and  new  methods  sought. 
Not  that  he  wanted  parts 
T*  improve  in  letten,  and  proceed  in  arts ; 
But,  as  negligent  as  sly. 
Of  all  perverseness  brutishly  was  full, 
(By  nature  idle)  lov'd  to  shift  aad  lie. 

And  was  obstinately  dull. 
Till,  spite  of  Nature,  through  great  pains,  the  sot 
(And  th'  influence  of  th'  ill  genius  of  oar  land) 
At  last  in  part  began  to  understand. 
Some  insight  in  the  Latin  tongue  hte  got ; 
Could  smatter  pretty  well,  and  write  too  a  plain  hand. 
For  which  his  guardians  d\\  thought  fit. 
In  compliment  to  his  most  hopefhl  wit. 
He  should  be  sent  to  learn  the  laws, 
And  out  of  the  good  old  to  raise  a  damn'd  new  cause. 


"  In  which  the  better  to  improve  his  mhid, 
As  by  Nature  he  was  bent 
To  search  in  hidden  paths,  and  things  long  bury'd  find, 
A  wretch's  converse  much  he  did  frequent: 
One  who  this  worid,  as  that  did  him,  disownM, 
And  in  an  unfrequented  comer,  where 
Nothing  was  pleasant,  hardly  healthful  found. 

He  led  his  hated  life. 
Needy,  and  ev*n  of  necessaries  bare. 
No  servant  had  he,  children,  friend,  or  wife: 
But  of  a  little  remnant,  got  by  fraud, 
(For  all  ill  turns  he  lov'd,  all  good  detcisted,  and  be- 
Kev'd  no  God) 
Thrice  in  a  week  he  cbang'd  a  hoarded  groat. 
With  which  of  beggar's  scraps  he  bought 
Then  from  a  neighbouring  fbuntlun  water  got. 
Not  to  be  clean,  but  slake  his  thirst 
He  never  blest  himself,  and  all  things  else  he  curst 
The  cell  in  which  he  (though  but  seldom)  slept. 

Lay  like  a  den,  uncleans'd,  unswept : 
And  there  those  jewels  which  he  lov'd  he  kept; 
Old  wora-out  statutes,  and  reconis 
Of  common  privileges,  and  the  rights  <^  Vn^ 
But  bound  up  by  tbMnadvtA  ^n(^  ci9t^  %^t«\«A 
AU  the  ftclfti  leioltt^  tuQbdrtffxt^tAid^Et 
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Bv  the  old  long;  rump-pariiament, 
Througfi  all  the  changes  of  its  goTentraant: 
From  which  with  readiness  he  could  ddnite 
Concerning  matters  of  the  state, 
AU  downfrom  goodly  forty-one  to  hovfid  forty-aght. 

"  His  friendship  much  our  monster  sought 
By  instinct,  and  by  inclination  too : 
So  without  much  ado 
They  were  together  brought. 
To  him  obedience  libel  swore,  and  by  him  was  he 
He  learnt  of  him  all  goodness  to  detest ;    [taught 

To  be  asham'd  of  no  disgrace ; 
In  all  things  but  obedience  to  be  beast ; 
To  hide  a  coward*s  heart,  and  show  a  hasdy  foce. 
He  taught  him  to  call  government  a  clog, 

But  to  bear  beatings  like  a  dog: 
T*  have  no  religion,  honesty,  or  sense. 
But  to  profess  them  all  for  a  pretencei 
Fraught  with  these  morals,  he  began 
To  complete  him  more  for  man; 
Distinguished  to  him  in  an  hour 
Twixt  legislative  and  judicial  power; 
How  to  frame  a  commonwealth, 
And  democracy,  by  stealth ; 
To  palliate  it  at  first,  and  cry, 
Tiras  but  a  well-mixt  monarchy, 
And  treason  tabu  populi ; 
Into  rebellion  to  divide  the  nation. 
By  fiur  committees  of  association; 
How  by  a  lawful  means  to  bring 
In  arms  against  himself  the  king. 
With  8  difl^nguishing-  old  trick, 
IHrixt  peisons  natural  and  politic  ; 
How  to  make  laithful  servants  traitors, 

Thorough-pac'd  rebels  leg^lators. 
And  at  last  troopers  adjntators. 
Thus  well-inform'd,  and  fumishM  with  enough 
Of  such-like  wordy,  canting  stufi^ 
Our  blade  set  forth,  and  quickly  grew 
A  leader  in  a  factious  crew. 
Where'er  he  came,  'twas  he  first  silence  broke. 
And  swell'd  with  every  word  he  spoke. 
By  which  becoming  saucy  gnraoe 
He  gain'd  authority  and  place: 
By  many  for  preferments  was  thought  fit. 
For  talking  treason  without  fear  or  wit; 

For  opening  fitilings  in  the  state ; 
For  loving-  noisy  and  unsound  debate. 
And  wearing  of  a  mystical  green  ribband  in  his  hat 


«  Thus,  like  Alcides  in  his  lion*s  skin» 

He  very  dreadful  gprew. 
But,  like  that  Hercules  when  Love  crept  in. 

And  th'  hero  to  his  distaff  drew. 
His  foes  that  found  him  saw  he  was  but  man : 
So  when  my  faithless  Clio  by  her  snare 
Had  brought  him  to  her  arms,  and  I  surprisM  him 
there. 
At  once  to  hate  and  scorn  huo  I  began; 

To^iee  how  foolishly  she  'ad  drert, 

Aqd  for  diveruon  trick'd  the  beast. 

He  was  poetry  all  o'er, 

On  every  side,  behind,  before : 

About  him  nothing  could  I  see 

But  party-oolour'd  poetry.. 

Painter's  advices,  litanies. 
Ballads,  and  all  the  spurious  excess 

Of  fUi  that  malice  ooul^  devne, 
C^  eiv  tirinn'd  firom  a  licMioQS  pv«B, 


Hung  round  about  him  like  a ipdlr 
And  in  his  own  hand  too  was  writ^   . 
That  worthy  piece  of  modem  wit. 
The  country's  late  Appeal. 

But  from  such  ills  when  will  our  widched ! 

Be  fr^d  ?  and  who  shall  crush  this  seqi 

Tis  said  we  may  in  ancient  legends  read  [h 
Of  a  huge  dragon  sent  by  Fate 
To  lay  a  sinful  kingdom  waste: 
So  through  it  all  he  ranged,  devouring  as  be  p 

And  each  day  with  a  virgin  broke  his  hi 
Till  wretched  matrons  curst  their  woml 
So  hardly  was  their  loss  endur'd: 

The  lovers  ail  de8pair*d,  and  sought  their  ti 
In  the  same  monster's  jaws,  and  of  their  pains 
cur'd. 

Till,  like  our  monster  too,  and  with  the  n 

Curst  ends,  to  the  metropolis  he  came: 
His  cruelties  renew'd  agam. 
And  every  day  a  maid  was  slain. 

The  curse  through  every  family  had  past 
When  to  the  sacrifice  at  last  - 

Th'  unhappy  monarch's  only  child  must 
A  royal  daughter  needs  must  suffer  then,  a  i 
brother  now. 

*<  On  him  this  dragon  libel  ne^  will  pn 
On  him  has  cast 
His  sordid  venom,  and  profaned 
With  spurious  verse  his  spotless  fiune^ 
Which  shall  for  ever  stand 
Unblemish'd,  and  to  ages  last. 
When  all  his  foes  lie  buried  in  their  dian 
Else  tell  me  why  (some  pr(^>het  that  is  i 
Heaven'  took  sueh  care 
To  make  him  every  thing  that 's  rare, 
Dear  to  the  heart,  desirous  to  the  eyes. 
Why  do  all  good  men  bless  him  as  he  goes 
Why  at  his  presence  shrink  his  foes? 
Why  do  the  brave  all  strive  his  honour  to  de 
Why  through  the  worid  is  he  distinguish'd 

By  titles,  which  but  few  can  boast, 
A  most  just  master,  and  a  faithful  friend? 
One  who  never  yet  did  wrong 
To  high  or  low,  to  old  or  3rottng  ? 
Of  him  what  orphan  can  complain  ? 
Of  him  what  widow  make  her  moan  ? 
But  such  as  wish  him  here  again. 
And  miss  his  goodness  now  he 's  gone 
If  this  be  (as  I  am  sure  'tis)  true; 
Then  pr'ythee,  prophet,  tell  me  too^ 
Why  lives  he  in  the  world^s  esteem. 
Not  one  man's  foe  ?  and  then  why  are  not  al 
friends  with  him  ? 


**  Whene'er  his  life  was  set  at  stake 
For  his  ungrateful  country's  sake. 
What  dangers  or  what  labours  did  he  ever  si 
Or  what  wonders  has  not  done  ? 
Watchful  aU  night,  and  busy  all  the  da 
(Spreading  his  fleet  in  sight  of  Holland^ 
Triumphantly  ye  saw  his  flags  and  streamer 
Then  did  the  English  lion  roar. 
Whilst  the  Belgian  couchant  lay- 
Big  with  the  thoughts  of  conquest  and  r 

Of  Britain's  honour,  and  his  own. 
To  them  he  like  a  threatening  comet  sb 
Bough  as  the  sea,  and  furious  as  the  wi 
But  oQOitant  as  the  stars  that  never  mo 
\  Otai'awBaGk^iQMldkave  lova. 
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Hie  trembimg  genius  of  their  state 
Looked  out,  and  straight  shnink  back  his  bead, 
T»  see  our  daring  banners  spread : 
Whilst  in  their  harbours  they 
like  batten*d  monsters  weHoring  lay ; 
The  Winds,  when  ours  th'  had  kissM,  scorned  tnth 
their  flags  to  play ; 
But  drooping  like  their  captams'  hearts, 
Each  pendent,  every  streamer,  hung : 
The  seamen  seem'd  t'  have  lost  their  arts; 
Thar  ships  at  anchor  now,  of  which  we  *ad  heard 

them  boast, 
Witfa  ill-furl'd  sails  and  rattlings  loose,  by  every 
biUowtoat, 
tmj  like  neglected  harps,  untuned,  unstrung ; 

"IIU  at  the  last,  provok'd  with  shame. 
Forth  fWym  their  dens  the  bahed  firaes  came; 
J^oses  in  council,  and  in  fight  too  grave ; 
Seldom  true,  and  now  not  brave : 
They  bluster'd  out  the  day  with  show  of 
fight,  s 

And  ran  away  in  the  good-natur'd  night. 

**  A  bloody  battle  neict  was  fought. 
And  then  in  triumph  home  a  welcome  fleet  he 
brought. 
With  spoils  of  victory  and  glory  firaught. 
To  him  then  every  heart  was  open,  down 
From  the  great  man  to  the  clown: 
In  him  rejoiced,  to  him  inclin'd; 
And  as  his  health  round  the  glad  board  did  pass, 
Each  honest  fellow  cry'd,  <  Fill  fiill  my  i^iMnf 
And  show'd  the  fulness  of  his  mind. 
No  discontented  vermin  of  ill  times 

Durrt  then  affront  him  but  in  show ; 
Nor  Libel  dash  him  with  his  dirty  rhymes ; 
Nor  may  he  Kve  m  peace  that  does  it  now. 
And  whose  heart  would  not  wish  so  too, 

Hiat  had  but  seen. 
When  his  tumultuous  misled  foes 

Against  him  rose, 
With  what  heroic  grace 
He  chose  the  weight  of  wrong  to  undergo ! 
Vo  tempest  on  his  brow,  unaltered  in  his  face, 
True  witness  of  the  innocence  within. 
But,  when  the  messengers  did  mandates  bring 
For  his  retreat  to  foreign  land. 
Since  sent  fVom  the  relenting  band 
Of  the  most  loving  brother,  kindest  king ; 
If  in  his  heart  regret  did  rise. 
It  never  sci^d  his  tongue  or  eyes; 
With  steady  virtue  'twas  allay'd. 
And  like  k  imghty  conqueror  he  obey'd. 

'*  It  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  day, 

Sad  as  the  business,  sullen  too 

As  proud  men,  when  in  vain  they  woo, 

Or  soldiers  cheated  of  their  pay. 

The  court,  where  pleasures  us'd  to  flow. 
Became  the  scene  of  mourning  and  of  woe : 

Desolate  was  every  room. 
Where  men  for  news  md  business  us'd  to  come : 
With  folded   arms   and   downcast    eyes  men 
walked 

In  comers,  and  with  caution  talked. 

All  things  prepared,  the  hour  drew  near 
•When'  he  must  part:  his  last  short  time  was 

^pent 
bk  leavhig  blessings  on  his  children  dear: 
To  tliem  with  eager  haste  and  love  he  went; 


The  eldest  first  embrac'd. 
As  new-bom  Day  in  beauty  bright. 
But  sad  in  mind  as  deepest  Night: 
What  tenderest  hearts  could  say,  betwixt  them 
past. 
Till  Grief  toe  close  upon  them  crept; 
So  sighing  he  withdrew,    she  tura*d  away  and 
wept. 
Much  of  the  father  in  his  breast  did  rise, 
When  on  the  next  he  fix'd  his  eyes, 
A  tender  infknt  in  the  nurse's  arms. 

Full  %f  kind  play,  and  pretty  channs: 
And  as  to  give  the  fhrewell  kiss  he  near  it  drew, 
About  his  manly  neck  two  little  arms  it  threw; 
Smil'd  in  his  eyes,  as  if  it  begg'd  his  stay, 
And  look'd  kind  things  it  could  not  say. 

"  But  the  great  pomp  of  Grief  was  yet  to  come. 
Th*  appointed  time  was  aluKMt  past, 
Th'  impatient  Tides  knock'd  at  the  shore,  and  bid 
him  haste 
To  seek  a  foreign  home ; 
The  summons  he  resolv'd  t*  obey. 
Disdaining  of  his  sufierings  to  complain, 

Though  every  step  seem'd  trod  with  pain; 
So  forth  he  came,  attended  on  t^  way 
By  a  sad  lamenting  tbropg. 
That  blest  him  and  about  him  hung. 
A  weight  his  generous  heart  could  hardly  bear^; 

But  fur  the  comfort  that  was  near, 
His  beauteous  mate,  the  fountain  of  his  joys, 

That  fied  bis  soul  with  love ; 
The  cordial  that  can  mortal  pains  remove. 
To  which  all  worldly  blessings  else  are  toyf. 
'  I  saw  them  ready  for  departure  stand ; 
Just  when  approa^h'd  the  monarch  of  our  land. 
And  took  th*  charming  mourner  by  the  hand : 
T*  express  all  noblest  offices  he  strove. 
Of  royal  goodness,  and  a  brother*s  love. 
Then  down  to  the  shore  side. 
Where  to  convey  them  did  two  royal  barges  ride, 
With  solemn  pace  they  pass'd. 
And  there  so  tenderiy  embrac'd. 
All  griev'd  by  sympathy  to  see  them  part. 
And  their  kind  pains  touch'd  each  by-stander's 
heart. 
Then  hand  in  hand  the  pity'd  pair 
Tum'd  round  to  face  their  fote ; 
She  ev^i  amidst  afflictions,  fiur. 
He,  though  opprest,  still  great. 
Into  th*  expecting  boat  with  haste  they  went. 
Where,  as  the  troubled  fair-one  to  the  shore  some 
wishes  sent 
For  that  dear  pledge  she  'ad  left  behind, 
And  as  her  passion  grew  too  mighty  for  her  mind, 
She  of  some  tears  l^er  eyes  tieguil'd. 
Which,  as  upon  her  cheek  th^  lay. 
The  happy  hero  kiss'd  away. 
And,  as  she  wept,  blush*d  with  disdain,  and 

smil'd. 
Straight  forth  they  launch  into  the  high-swoln 

Thames; 
The  well-strack  oars  lave  up  the  3rieldingstreami^ 
All  fix'd  their  longing  eyes,  and  wishing  stood. 
Till  they  were  got  into  the  wider  flood; 
Till  lessen'd  out  of  sight,  and  seen  no  more. 
Then  sigh'd,  and  t^m'd  into  the  hated  shore." 
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PH/BDMA  TO  MJPP0LY7V& 

TBA^IUATKI)  OCT  OF  OVlDi 


THE  ARGUMEKT. 

The8cu9t  tbc  son  of  /Egeus,  haviog  slain  the  Mino- 
taur, promisod  to  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Mino« 
and  Pasipbae,  for  the  assistance  which  she  gave 
him,  to  carry  her  home  with  him,  and  make  her 
his  vife;  i^>  togetlier  with  her  sister  Phaedra  they 
went  on  buard  and  sailed  to  Chios,  where,  being 
waiii£d  by  Bacchus,  he  left  Ariadne,  and  married 
her  siater  Ph9<Ira,  who  afterwards,  in  Tlioseus 
her  husband's  absence,  fell  in  love  with  Hippoly- 
tus  her  son-in-law,  who  had  vowed  celibacy,  and 
was  a  hunter ;  wherefore,  since  she  could  not 
conveniently  otherwise,  she  chose  by  this  epistle 
to  give  him  an  account  of  her  passioiii 


If  thou  'rt  unkind  I  nc*er  shall  health  enjoy, 

Yet  much  I  wish  to  thee,  my  lovely  boy : 

Eeud  this,  and  readinfc  how  my  soul  is  seizM, 

Rather  than  not,  be  with  my  ruin  pleased : 

1  h'lx  f  ecrets  safie  to  furthest  shores  may  move ; 

By  letters  foes  conyjcrsc,  and  learn  to  love. 

Thrice  my  sad  tale,  as  I  to  tell  it  try'd. 

Upon  my  faltering  longue  abortive  dy'd; 

liong  Shame  prevail'd,  nor  could  be  ponquer'd  quite, 

But  what  I  blusj^^'d  to  speak,  Love  made  me  write. 

'Tis  dangerous  to  resist  the  power  of  Love, 

The  gods  obey  him,  and  he  's  king  above ; 

He  clearM  the  doubts  that  did  my  mind  confound. 

And  promised  me  to  bring  thee  hither  bound : 

Oh  may  he  come,  and  in  that  breast  of  thine 

Fix  a  kind  dart,  and  make  it  flame  like  mine ! 

Yet  of  my  wedlock  vows  I  '11  lose  no  care, 

S.  arch  back  through  all  my  fame,  thou  'It  find  it  fair. 

But  Love  long  breeding  to  worst  pain  does  turn ; 

Outward  unharm*d,  within,  within  I  bum  ! 

As  the  young  bull  or  courser  yet  imtam'd. 

When  yok*d  or  bridled  first,  are  pinch*dand  maimM ; 

So  my  uopractisM  heart  in  loyc  cjin  find 

No  rest,  th'  unwonted  weight  so  toils  my  mind : 

When  young.  Love's  pangs  by  arts  we  may  remove, 

But  in  our  riper  years  with  rage  we  love. 

To  thee  I  yield  then  all  my  dear  renown,^ 

And  pr^ythee  let 's  together  be  undone. 

Who  would  not  pluck  the  new-blown  blushing  rose, 

Or  the  ripe  fruit  that  courts  him  as  it  grows  ? 

But  if  my  virtue  hitherto  has  gained 

Esteem  for  spotless,  shall  it  now  be  stai&'d  ? 

Oh,  in  thy  love  I  shall  no  hazard  run ; 

'Tis  not  a  sin,  but  when  'tis  coarsely  done. 

And  now  should  Juno  leave  her  Jove  to  me, 

I  'd  quit  that  Jove,  Hippolytus,  for  thee: 

Believe  nie  too,  with  strant;G  desires  1  change, 

Among  wild  beasts  I  long  with  thee  to  range. 

To  thy  delights  and  Delia  I  incline. 

Make  her  my  goddess  too,  because  she  's  thine : 

1  long  to  know  the  woods,  to  drive  thp  deer, 

And  o'er  the  mountain's  tops  my  hoiuuls  to  cheer. 

Shaking  my  dart;  then,  the  chase  ended,  lie 

StretcliM  on  the  grass ;  and  would'st  not  thou  be  by  ? 

Oft  in  light  chariots  I  with  pleasure  ride. 

And  love  myself  the  furious  steeds  to  guide. 


Now  like  a  Bacchanal  mora  wild  I  itvtyt 

Or  old  Cybele*s  priests,  as  mad  as  they 

When  under  Ida's  hills  they  ofieriogs  pay: 

Ev'n  mad  as  those  the  deities  of  nighty 

And  water.  Fauns  and  Dryada,  do  affiri^^ 

But  still  each  little  interval  I  gain,  ' 

Fasily  find  'tis  love  breeds  all  my  pain* 

Sure  on  our  race  love  like  a  fate  doea  fidl^ 

And  Venus  will  have  tribute  of  us  alL 

Jove  lov'd  Europa,  whence  my  father  came. 

And,  to  a  bull  transform'd,  eqioy'd  the  daisa: 

She,  like  my  mother,  languish'd  to  obtiiin. 

And  fiU'd  her  womb  with  shanw  as  well  as  paia 

The  faithless  Theseus  by  my  ^if^r'a  aid 

The  monster  slew,  and  a  sals  copqueit  nuide: 

Now,  in  that  fismily  my  right  to  sa^e^ 

I  am  at  last  on  the  same  terms  a  slave: 

Tiras  fatal  to  my  sister  and  to  me. 

She  lov*d  thy  father,  but  my  choice  was  thee. 

Let  monuments  of  t^umph  then  be  shown 

For  two  unhappy  nymphs  by  you  undone. 

When  first  our  vows  were  to  Eleuaia  paid. 

Would  I  had  in  a  Cretan  grave  been  laid  ! 

Twas  there  thou  didst  a  perfect  conquest  gam, 

Whilst  love's  fierce  fever  rag'd  in  errery  vein : 

White  was  thy  robe,  a  garland  deck'd  thy  h««l» 

A  modest  blush  thy  comely  face  c^enpread : 

lliat  face,  which  may  be  terrible  in  arms. 

But  graceful  seem'd  to  mc,  and  full  of  charms: 

I  love  the  man  whose  fashion  's  least  his  care, 

And  hate  my  sex*s  coxcombs  fine  smd  £^ ; 

For  whilst  thus  plain  thy  careless  locks  let  iy, 

Th'  unjiolish'd  form  is  beauty  in  my  ey^ 

If  thou  but  ride,  or  shake  the  trembling  dait, 

I  fix  my  eyes,  and  wonder  at  thy  art : 

To  see  thee  poise  the  javelin  moves  delight. 

And  all  thou  dost  is  lovely  in  my  ^ght : 

But  to  the  woods  thy  cruelty  resign. 

Nor  treat  it  with  so  poor  a  life  as  mine. 

Must  cold  Diana  be  aidor'd  alone. 

Must  she  have  all  thy  vows,  and  Venos  none  ? 

That  pleasure  palls,  if  'tis  ci\ioy'd  too  long; 

Tx)ve  makes  the  weary  firm,  the  feeble  strong. 

For  Cynthia's  sake  unbend  and  ease  thy  bow. 

Else  to  thy  arm  twill  weak  and  vsaleas  grow. 

Famous  was  Cephalus  in  wood  and  plains 

And  by  him  m^ny  a  boar  and  pard  W|\s  «lain, 

Yet  to  Aurora's  lov.e  he  did  incline, 

Who  wisely  left  old  age  for  youth  like  thine* 

Under  the  spreading  shades  hfii  anMm>u»  boy, 

The  fair  Adonis,  Venus  could  ei^oy ; 

Ata1anta*s  love  too  Meleager  sought* 

And  to  her  tribute  paid  of  all  he  caught : 

Be  thou  and  I  the  next  blest  silvan  pair ; 

Where  Love  's  a  stranger,  woods  but  deserts  are. 

With  thee,  through  dangerous  ways  unknown  befott, 

I  '11  rove,  and  ^rleu  nioe  the  dreadful  boar. 

Between  tyo  seas  a  little  isthmua  li€S, 

Where  on  each  side  the  beating  billows  pie, 

There  in  Trazena  I  thy  fove  will  meet. 

More  blest  and  pleas'd  than  in  my  native  Crete. 

As  we  could  wish,  old  Theseus  is  aw^y 

At  Thessaly,  where  always  let  him  at«9 

With  his  Perithoiis,  whom  well  I  SQe 

Preferred  above  Hippolytus  or  me. 

Nor  has  he  only  thus  exprest  his  hate; 

We  both  have  s^fler'd  wrongs  of  mighty 

My  brother  first  he  cruelly  did  slay. 

Then  from  my  suiter  falsely  ran  away. 

And  left  expoa'd  i»  «v«ry  be«pt  iipRV  : 
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qaeeo  to  thee  thy  being  gave, 

worthy  of  a  too  so  brave, 

1  Theseus  yet  her  death  did  find, 

h  she  gave  him  thee,  could  make  hioa  kind. 

too  he  murder'd  her  in  spight, 
lize,  and  rob  thee  of  thy  right : 
wrong  thee  more,  two  sons  I  've  brought, 
bis,  and  none  of  Phaedra's  fault : 
ou  fairest  thing  the  Earth  contains, 
irst  rd  dy'd  of  mother's  pains. 

thou  reverence  then  thy  fother's'bed, 
:h  himself  so  abjectly  is  fled  ? 
bt  afllrights  not  mc,  but  me  inflames ; 
id  son  are  notions,  very  names 
at  piety,  in  fashion  then 
dull  Saturn  rul'd  the  race  of  men  ; 
r  Jove  taught  pleasure  was  no  sin, 
lis  sister  did  himself  begin, 
if  blood  and  kindred  best  we  prove, 
express  it  in  the  closest  love, 
re  fear  ou;:  fault  should  be  revealM ; 
er  near  rolajLion  be  cuoceal'd, 

0  hear  oiur  loves,  with  praise  ^11  crown 

1  kindness  to  a  grateful  son. 

t  midnigm  in  the  dark  to  stray, 
the  gates,  and  cry,  **  My  love,  this  way !" 
>ies  our  pleasures  to  betray, 
t  house,  as  heretofore,  we  'II  live ; 
kisses  take ;  in  public,  give : 
my  bed  thou  'rt  seen,  'twill  gain  applause 
whilst  none  have  sense  to  guess  the  cause : 
9  haste,  and  let  this  league  be  signed ; 
y  tyrant  Love  to  thee  be  kind. 
am  an  bumble  suppliant  grown ; 
3  are  all  my  boasts  of  greatness  gone  ? 
le'er  would  yield,  resolv'd  to  fight, 
y  Love,  that 's  seldom  in  the  right ', 
f  own  I  crawI,'to  clasp  thy  knees ; 
scent  no  true  lover  cares  or  sees : 
;e  a  beaten  soldier,  leaves  the  place, 
;r's  blushes  still  are  in  my  face. 
is  fond  confession  which  I  make, 
some  pity  on  my  sufferings  take, 
igh  'midst  seas  my  fsither's  empire  lies ; 
Y  great  grandsire  thunder  from  the  skies; 
Igh  my  father's  sixe  in  beams  drest  gay 
nd  the  burning  chariot  of  the  day  ; 
mr  ail  in  mc  to  Love  's  a  slave, 
Igh  thou  wilt  not  me,  their  honour  save. 
OU8  island,  Crete,  in  dower  I  Ml  bring, 
shall  my  Hippol3rtu8  be  king : 
'  sake  then  hear  and  grant  my  prayer, 
thou  never  love  a  scornful  fair ; 
•  may  Diiina  grace  thee  still, 
wood  affiml  thee  game  to  kill ; 
a  moimtain  gods  and  satyrs  all 
9  may  the  boar  before  thee  fall ; 
B  water-nymphs  in  heat  of  day, 
(HI  their  sex  despise,  thy  thirst  allay, 
tears  to  these  my  prayers  I  join, 
liou  read'st  with  those  dear  eyes  of  thtne, 
thou  sec'st  the  streams  thai  flow  from 
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lov'd  friend,  when  thou  art  from  my  eyes, 
oath  the  day,  and  light  despise  ! 

80.  the  Aatmei,  in  Duke*8  powi» 


Night,  kinder  night,  's  the  much  more  weloont  gnest^ 
For  though  it  bring  small  ease,  it  hides  at  least ; 
Or  if  e'er  slumbers  and  my  eyes  agree,         [the^. 
Tis  when  they  're  crown'd  with  pleasing  dreaais  of 
Last  night  metbought  (Heaven  make  the  next  at 
Free  as  Arst  innocence,  and  unconfin'd         [kind '.) 
As  our  first  parents  in  their  Eden  were, 
Ere  yet  condemn'd  to  eat  their  bread  with  care ; 
We  two  together  wander'd  through  a  grove, 
'Twas  green  beneath  us,  and  all  shade  above, 
Mild  as  our  friendship,  springing  as  our  love  ; 
Hundreds  of  cheerful  birds  fiU'd  every  tree, 
And  sung  their  joyful  songs  of  liberty  $ 
While  through  the  gladsome  choir  well  pleasM  we 

walk'd. 
And  of  our  present  rained  state  thus  talk'd : 
How  happy  are  we  in  this  sweet  retreat  ? 
Thus  humbly  blest,  who  'd  labour  to  be  greats 
Who  for  preferments  at  a  court  would  wait. 
Where  every  gudgeon 's  nibbling  at  the  bait  ? 
What  fish  of  sen^^e  would  on  that  shallow  lie. 
Amongst  the  little  starving  wriggling  fry, 
That  throng  and  crowd  each  oUier  for  a  taste 
Of  the  deceitful,  painted,  poison'd  paste ; 
When  the  wide  river  he  behind  him  sees. 
Where  he  may  launch  to  liberty  and  ease  ? 
No  cares  or  business  here  disturb  our  hours. 
While,  underneath  these  shady  peaceful  bowers. 
In  cool  delight  and  innocence  we  stray, 
And  midst  a  thq|fsand  pleasures  waste  the  day : 
Sometimes  upon  a  river's  bank  we  lie, 
Where  skimming  swallows  o'er  the  surface  fly. 
Just  as  the  Sun,  declining  with  his  beams. 
Kisses  and  genUy  wanns  the  gliding  streams; 
Amidst  whose  current  rising  fishes  play. 
And  roll  in  wanton  liberty  away. 
Perhaps  hard  by  there  grows  a  little  bush. 
On  which  the  linnet,  nightingale,  and  thnuh. 
Nightly  their  solemn  oi^gpes  meeting  keep. 
And  smg  their  vespen  ere  they  go  to  sleep: 
There  we  two  lie,, between  us  may  be  's  spread 
Some  books,  few  understand,  though  many  read. 
Sometimes  we  Virgil's  sacred  leaves  turn  o'er, 
Still  wondering,  and  sttU  finding  cause  for  more. 
IIow  Juno's  rage  did  good  .Sneas  vex. 
Then  how  he  had' revenge  upon  her  sex 
In  Dido's  state,  whom  bravely  he  ei\joy'd. 
And  quitted  her  as  bravely  too  when  doy'd  ; 
He  knew  the  fotal  danger  of  her  charms. 
And  scom'd  to  melt  bis  virtue  in  her  arms. 
Next  Nisus  and  Buryalus  we  admire. 
Their  gentle  friendship,  and  their  martial  fire  $ 
We  praise  their  valour,  'cause  yet  match'd  by  none^ 
And  love  their  firiendship,  so  much  like  our  own. 
But  when  to  give  our  minds  a  feast  indeed, 
Horace,  best  known  and  lov*d  by  thee,  we  read. 
Who  can  our  transports,  or  our  longings  tell. 
To  taste  of  pleasures,  prais*d  by  him  so  well  ? 
With  thoughts  of  love  and  irineby  him  we*re  fir'dt 
Two  things  in  sweet  retirement  much  desir'd : 
A  generous  bottle  and  a  lovesome  she. 
Are  th'  only  joys  in  nature  next  to  thee: 
To  which  retiring  quietly  at  night. 
If  (as  that  only  can)  to  add  delight. 
When  to  our  little  cottage  we  repair, 
We  find  a  friend  or  two,  we'd  wish  for  there. 
Dear  Beverle}',  kind  as  parting  lovers'  tears, 
Adderly,  honest  as  the  sword  be  wears, 
Wilson*  professing  friendship  y«t  a 
Or  Short,  beyimid  what  nunben  oan 
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Fmch,  Ml  of  kindness,  generans  as  hit  blood, 
Watchful  to  do,  to  modest  merit,  good ; 
Who  have  forsook  the  vile  tumuttuoos  town. 
And  for  a  taste  of  life  to  ns  come  down ; 
With  eager  arms,  how  closely  we  embrace ! 
What  joys  in  every  heart,  and  every  face ! 
The  moderate  table  *s  quickly  cover'd  o*er. 
With  choicest  meats  at  least,  though  not  with  store : 
Of  bottles  next  succeeds  a  goodly  train. 
Full  of  what  cheers  the  heart,  and  fires  the  brain: 
Each  hraitcd  on  by  a  bright  virgin  glass, 
Clean,  sound,  and  shining  like  its  drinker*s  lass. 
Then  down  we  sit,  while  every  genius  tries 
T*  improve,  till  he  deserves  his  sacrifice : 
No  saucy  Hoiir  presumes  to  sUnt  delight,     [night. 
We  laugh,  lore,  drink,  and  when  that  *s  done  'tis 
Well  warm'd  and  pleas'd,  ins  we  think  fit  we  '11  part, 
F^ch  takes  th*  obedient  treasure  of  his  heart. 
And  leads  her  willing  to  his  silent  bed, 
Wbere  no  vexatious  cares  come  near  his  head, 
But  every  sense  with  perfect  pleasure  *s  led; 
Till  in  full  joy  dissolv'd,  each  falls  asleep 
'With  twining  limi>s,  that  still  Love's  posture  keep. 
At  dawn  of  morning  to  renew  delight. 
So  quiet  craving  Love,  till  the  next  night: 
Then  we  the  drowsy  ceKs  of  Sleep  forsake. 
And  to  our  books  our  earliest  visit  make; 
Or  else  our  thoughts  to  their  attendance  call. 
And  there,  methinks.  Fancy  sits  queen  of  all ; 
While  the  poor  under-fiu;ulties  reibrt. 
And  to  her  fickle  majesty  make  court ; 
The  Understanding  first  eomes  plainly  clad, 
But  usefully ;  no  entrance  to  be  bad. 
Next  comes  the  Will,  UmI  buHy  of  the  mind. 
Follies  wait  on  him  in  a  troop  behind ; 
He  meets  reception  from  t^e  antic  queen. 
Who  thinks  her  majesty  'is  most  honour'd,  when 
Attended  by  those  finendrest  gentlemen. 
Reason,  the  honest  counsellor,  this  knows. 
And  into  court  with  resolute  virtue  goes ; 
Lets  Fancy  see  her  loose  irregular  sway. 
Then  how  the  flattering  follies  sneak  away ! 
This  image,  when  it  came,  too  fiercely  shook 
My  brain,  which  its  soft  quiet  straight  forsook ; 
When  waking  as  I  cast  my  eyes  around. 
Nothing  but  old  loath'd  vanities  I  found ; 
No  grove,  no  freedom,  and,  what 's  worfe  to  me. 
No  friend ;  for  I  have  none  compar'd  with  thee. 
Soon  then  my  thoughts  with  their  old  tyrant  Care 
Were  seiz'd ;  which  to  divert,  T  fram'd'this  prayer: 
«  Gods !  life  's  jrour  gift,  then  season 't  with  such 
fate. 
That  what  ye  meant  a  blessing  prove  no  weight. 
Let  me  to  the  remotest  part  be  whirl'd. 
Of  this  your  plajrthing  made  in  haste,  the  world ; 
But  grant  me  quiet,  liberty,  and  peace. 
By  day  what 's  needful,  and  at  night  soft  ease ; 
The  friend  I  trust  in,  and  the  she  I  love. 
Then  fix  me ;  and  if  e'er  I  wish  remove. 
Make  me  as  great  (that 's  wretched)  as  ye  can. 
Set  me  in  power,  the  woefuTl'st  state  of  man ; 
To  be  by  fools  misled,  to  knaves  a  prey, 
Bnt  make  life  what  I  ask,  or  take  't  away." 


TO  MR.  CREECH, 

UPON  BIS  TRANSLATION  OF  LUCRETIUS. 

giR,  when  your  book  the  firrt  time  came  abroad, 
I  mint  confess  I  stood  amaz*d  and  aw*d ; 


For,  as  to  some  good-natare  I  pnteiMl, 

I  fnir'd  to  read,  lest  T  should  not  cominenid. 

Lucretius  english'd !  'twas  a  work  miglit  thaktf 

The  power  of  English  verse  to  nndertiike. 

This  all  men  thought ;  but  you  are  bom,  we  find^ 

*V  outdo  the  expeetatioDs  of  mankind ; 

Since  you  've  so  well  the  noUe  task  perform'd, 

Envy  's  appeas'd,  and  Prejudice  disarmed : 

For  when  the  rich  original  we  pemae. 

And  by  it  try  the  metal  ytm  produce, 

Though  there  indeed  the  purest  ore  we  find. 

Yet  still  in  you  it  something  seems  refin'd : 

Thus  when  the  great  Lucretius  gives  a  loose, 

And  lashes  to  her  speed  his  fiery  Mnae ; 

Still  with  him  you  maintain  an  equal  pace. 

And  bear  full  stretch  upon  him  all  the  race ; 

But  when  in  rugged  way  we  find  him  rrin 

His  verse,  and  not  so  smooth  a  stroke  maintain; 

There  the  advantage  he  receives  is  fbnnd. 

By  you  taught  temper,  and  to  chooae  his  grcNmi 

Next,  his  philosophy  you  've  so  exprest 

In  genuine  terms,  so  plain,  yet  tieatly  drest, 

Those  murderers  that  now  mingle  it  all  day 

In  schools,  may  learn  from  you  the  easy  way 

To  let  us  know  what  they  would  mean  and  say: 

If  Aristotle's  friends  will  show  the  grace 

To  wave  for  once  their  statute  in  that  case. 

Go  on  then,  sir,  and  since  you  could  aspire, 

And  reach  this  height,  aim  yet  at  laurels  l^gher: 

Secure  great  injur'd  Main  fVom  the  wrong 

He  unredeemed  has  labour*d  with  to  long 

In  Holbowm  rhyme,  and,  lest  the  book  sboold  fail, 

Exposed  with  pictures  to  promote  the  sale : 

So  tapsters  set  out  signs,  for  muddy  ale. 

You  -'re  only  able  to  retrieve  his  doooiy 

And  make  him  here  as  fSun'd  as  once  at  Rome: 

For  sure,  when  Julius  first  this  isle  snbdned. 

Your  ancestors  then  mixt  with  Roman  blood ; 

Some  near'ftlly'd  to  that  whence  Ovid  came, 

VirgU  and  Horace,  those  three  sons  of  Fame ; 

Since  to  their  memory  it  is  so  true. 

And  shows  their  poetry  «o  much  in  you. 

Go  on  in  pity  to  this  wretched  isle. 

Which  ignorant  poetasters  do  defile 

With  lousy  madrigals  for  lyric  verse ; 

Instead  of  comedy  with  nasty  farce. 

Would  Plautus,  Terence  e*er,  have  been  so  lewd 

T*  have  drest  Jack-pudding  up  to  catch  the  crowd? 

Or  Sophocles  five  tedious  acts  have  made. 

To  show  a  wbining  fool  in  love  betray*d 

By  some  false  friend  or  slippery  chambermaid, 

Then,  ore  he  hangs  himself,  bemoans  his  fall 

In  a  dull  speech,  and  that  fine  language  call  ? 

No,  since  we  live  in  such  a  fulsome  age. 

When  nonsense  loads  the  press,  and  choaks  the  stag^ 

When  blockheads  will  claim  wit  ni  Nature's  spite, 

And  every  dunce,  that  starves,  presumes  to  write, 

Exert  yourself,  defend  the  Muse's  cause. 

Proclaim  their  right,  and  to  maintain  tfa«r  laws 

Make  the  dead  ancients  speak  the  British  tongue; 

That  so  each  chattering  daw,  who  aims  at  aong, 

In  his  own  mother-tongue  may  liuiid>ly  road 

What  engines  yet  are  wanting  in  his  bead 

To  make  him  equal  to  the  mighty  dead ; 

For  of  all  Nature's  works  we  most  sjiould  scorn 

The  thing  who  thinks  himself  a  poet  iioni. 

Unbred,  untaught,  he  rhymes,  yet  hafdiy  spells, 

And  senselessly,  as  squirrels  jangle  bells. 

Such  things,  sir,  here  abound ;   may  therefore  yon 

Be  ever  fo  your  friends,  the  Muses,  true  I 
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ir  defects  be  by  your  powen  supply'd, 
our  envy  ixm,  you  grow  our  pride  ;• 
your  pen  rettor'd,  in  triumph  borne, 
ijesty  x)f  Poetry  return ! 


EPILOGUE, 

UPON  HT8  ftOYAL  HIGHVESS  THE    DUKB   OF   TOKK 
KG  TO  THE  THBATKB,  FRIDAY,  APRIL  21,  1682. 

too  inuch  plenty,  luxury,  and  ease, 

rfeited  this  isle  to  a  dis&Eise ; 

Mtsome  blains  did  its  best  parts  o*erspread, 

the  rest  their  dire  infection  shed ; 
>at  Physician,  who  the  nature  knew 
distemper,  wad  firom  whence  it  grew, 
or  three  kingdoms*  quiet,  sir,  on  you : 
:  his  searching  eyes  o'er  all  the  frame, 
ding  whence  before  one  sickness  came, 
ice  before  our  mischiefs  {bster'd  were, 
rell  your  virtue,  and  apply'd  you  there: 
so  your  goodness,  so  your  justice  8way*d, 
t  appear'd,  and  the  wild  plague  was  stay'd. 
n,  from  the  filthy  dungtrill-ftiction  bred, 
rm*d  Rebellion  durst  rear  up  its  head, 

me  all :  Who  struck  the  monster  dead  ? 
see,  the  injured  prince,  and  bless  his  name, 
HI  the  martyr  fTt>m  whose  loins  be  came ; 
>n  the  blood  was  shed  for  3rou  before, 
rse  the  parricides  that  thirst  for  more, 
s  are  j'ours,  tlieo  of  their  wiles  beware : 
y  him  in  your  hearts,  and  guard  him  there, 
let  his  wrongs  your  zeal  for  him  improve ; 
rs  a  sword  will  justify  your  love, 
tood  still  ready  for  your  good  t*  expend, 
i  a  heart  that  ne'er  forgot  his  fneoud. 
luteous  loyalty  before  you  lay, 
im  of  him,  unmurmuring,  to  obey, 
rhat  he  'as  borne,  your  quiet  to  restore ; 

your  madness,  and  rebel  no  more, 
lore  let  Boutefeus  hope  to  lead  petitions, 
ers  to  be  treasurers ;  pedlars,  politicians ; 
;ry  fool,  whose  wife  has  tript  at  court, 
ip  a  spirit,  and  turn  rebel  for  t. 
ads  where  cuckolds  multiply  like  ours, 
irince  can  be  too  jealous  oif  their  powers, 
too  often  think  himself  alarm'd  ? 
e  mal-contents  that  every  where  go  arm*d: 
en  the  homed  herd  's  together  got, 
;  portends  a  commonwealth  like  that 

cast  your  idols  off,  your  gods  of  wood, 

Philistines  fatten  with  your  blood  : 
ce  your  priests  of  Baal  with  amen  faces, 
apping  feasts,  and  your  Mile-end  high  places, 
all  your  medals  on  the  gallows'  poet, 
mpense  th'  original  was  lost : 
?,  illustrious  repentance  pay, 
ind  hands  your  humble  offerings  layc 
al  pardon  be  by  him  implor'd, 
ling  brother  of  your  angered  lord : 
'  brings  a  med'cine  fit  t'  assuage 
e's  folly,  and  rouz'd  monarch's  rage, 
at  prince,  yet  labouring  in  the  womb, 
ith  wondrous  happiness  to  come, 
I  to  fetch  the  mighty  blessings  home ; 
i  your  wishes  with  him,  let  the  air 
mtle  breezes  waft  it  safely  tbere^ 
s,  like  what  they  '11  carry,  calm  and  fair: 


Let  the  illnstrioos  mother  touch  our  land 
Mildly,  as  hereafter  may^  her  son  command ; 
While  our  glad  monarch  welcomes  her  to  shore. 
With  kind  assurance  she  shall  part  no  more. 

Be  the  majestic  babe  then  smiling  bom. 
And  all  good  signs  of  fote  his  birth  adorn. 
So  live  wad  grow,  a  constant  pledge  to  stand 
Of  Cesar's  love  to  an  obedient  land. 


SPOKEN  TO 

HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS, 

ON  HER  miTURN  PROM  SCOTLAND,  IN  THE  YXAR  I68l2. 

All  you,  who  this  day's  jubilee  attend. 

And  every  loyal  Muse's  loyal  friend. 

That  come  to  treat  your  longing  wishes  here. 

Turn  your  desiring  eyes,  and  feast  them  there 

Thus  felling  on  your  knees  with  me  imploM, 

May  this  poor  land  ne'er  lose  that  presence  nofe ! 

But  if  th^  any  in  this  circle  be, 

That  come  ao  curst  to  envy  what  they  see. 

From  the  vain  fool,  that  would  be  gpreat  too  socmh. 

To  tbe  dull  knave  that  writ  the  last  lampooD ! 

Let  such,  as  victims  to  that  beauty's  fame. 

Hang  their  vile  blasted  beads,  and  die  with  shanvu 

Our  mighty  blessing  is  at  last  retum'd. 

The  joy  arriv'd  for  which  so  long  we  moum'd : 

From  whom  our  present  peace  we  expect  incieas'd. 

And  all  our  future  generations  blest. 

Time,  have  a  care :  bring  safe  the  hour  of  joy. 

When  some  blest  tongue  proclaims  a  myaJ  boy: 

And  when  tis  bom,  let  Nature's  hand  be  strong ; 

Bless  him  with  da3rs  of  strength,  and  make  them 

long; 
Till  charg'd  with  honours  we  behold  him  stand. 
Three  kingdoms'  banners  waiting  his  command. 
His  fisther's  conquering  sword  within  his  hand: 
Then  th'  l^Hglish  lions  in  the  air  advance. 
And  with  them  roaring  music  to  the  dance, 
Carry  a  Quo  Warranto  into  France. 


PROLOGUE 
TO  MRS,  behn's  cmr  hehiess,  168t. 

How  vain  have  prov'd  the  labours  of  the  stage, 
In  striving  to  reclaim  a  vicious  age  ! 
Poets  may  write,  the  mischief  to  impeifbh; 
You  care  as  little  what  the  poets  teach. 
As  you  regard  at  church  what  parsons  preach. 
But  where  such  follies  and  such  vices  reign. 
What  honest  pen  has  patience  to  refrain  F 
'  At  church,  in  pews,  ye  most  devoutly  snore. 
And  here,  got  dully  drunk,  ye  come  to  roar; 
Ye  go  to  church,  to  glout  and  ogle  there, 
And  come  to  meet,  more  lewd,  convenient  here: 
With  equal  zeal  ye  honour  either  place. 
And  mn  so  very  evenly  your  race, 
Y'  improve  in  wit  just  as  ye  do  in  grace. 
It  must  be  so ;  some  demon  has  posttest 
Our  land,  and  we  have  never  since  been  blest, 
Y*  have  seen  it  all,  and  heard  of  its  renown. 
In  reverend  shape  it  stalk'd  about  the  town. 
Six  yeomen  tall  attending  on  its  frown. 
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OTWArS  POEMS. 


Sometimes^  wkh  humble  note  ftad  zealous  lore, 
Twould  pUy  the.  apostolic  fimctioa  o'ei : 
But  Heaven  haTe  mercy  od  us  when  it  swore ! 
Whene'er  it  swore,  to  prove  the  oaths  were  true, 
Out  of  his  mouth  at  random  halters  flew 
Round  some  unwary  neck,  by  magic  throwi^ 
Though  still  the  cunning  devil  sav'd  its  own : 
For  when  th'  enchantment  could  no  longer  but. 
The  subtle  Pug,  most  dextrously  uncast. 
Left  awful  form  for  one  more  seeming  pious. 
And  in  a  moment  varyM  to  defy  us ; 
From  silken  doctor,  home-spun  Ananias : 
Left  the  lewd  court,  and  did  in  city  fix, 
Where  still  by  its  old  arts  it  plays  new  tricks, 
And  fills  the  heads  of  fools  with  politics. 
This  demon  lately  drew  in  many  a  guest, 
To  part  with  zealous  guinea  for — no  feast 
Who,  but  the  most  incorrigible  fbps. 
For  ever  doomed  in  dismal  cells,  cali'd  shops. 
To  cheat  and. damn  themselves  to  get  their  livings. 
Would  lay  sweet  money  out  in  sham  thanksgivings } 
Sham  plots  you  may  have  paid  for  o*er  and  o'er ; 
But  who  e'er  paid  for  a  sham  treat  before } 
Had  you  not  better  sent  your  ofierings  all 
Hither  to  us,  than  Sequestrators*  Hall  ? 
I  beiag  your  steward,  justice  had  been  done  ye ; 
I  could  have  entertained  you  worth  your  money. 


THE  SIXTEENTH  ODE 

OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  HORACE. 

Im  storms  when  clouds  the  Moon  do  hide. 

And  no  kind  stars  the  pilot  guide. 

Show  me  at  sea  the  boldest  there, 

Who  does  not  wish  for  quiet  here. 

For  quiet,  friend,  the  soldier  fights. 

Bears  weary  marches,  sleepless  nights^ 

For  this  feeds  hard,  and  lodges  cold ; 

Which  can*t  be  bought  with  hills  of  gold* 

Since  wealth  and  power  too  weak  we  find. 

To  quell  the  tumults  of  the  mind ; 

Or  from  the  monarch's  roofs  of  state 

Drive  thence  the  cares  that  round  him  wait : 

Happy  the  man  with  little  blest. 

Of  what  his  father  left  possest ; 

No  base  desires  corrupt  his  head, 

No  fears  disturb  him  in  his  bed. 

What  then  in  life,  which  soon  must  end. 

Can  all  our  vain  designs  intend  ? 

From  shore  to  shore  why  should  we  run. 

When  none  his  tiresome  self  can  shun  ? 

For  baneful  Care  will  still  prevail. 

And  overtake  us  under  sail, 

nVill  dodge  the  great  man's  train  behind, 

Outrun  the  roe,  outfly  the  wind. 

If  then  thy  soul  rejoice  to-day, 

l>rive  far  to-morrow's  cares  away. 

In  laughter  let  them  all  be  drown'd : 

No  perfect  good  is  to  be  found. 

One  mortal  feels  Fate's  sudden  blew. 

Another's  linp:ering  death  comes  slow ; 

And  what  of  life  they  take  from  thee. 

The  gods  may  give  to  punish  me. 

Thy  portion  is  a  wealthy  stock, 

A  fertile  glebe,  a  fruitful  flock. 

Horses  and  chariots  for  thy  ease. 

Rich  robes  to  deck  and  make  thee  pleast^ 


For  mei  a  little  call  I  choow. 
Fit  for  my  mind,  fit  for  my  Mnai^ 
Which  soft  Content  doea  best  adoKOb 
Shunning  the  knaves  and  foola  I 


THE  COMPLAINT 

A  SONG.      TO  A  SCOTCH  TUNE. 

I  LOTS,  I  doat,  I  vave  with  pain, 

No  quiet's  in  my  mind. 
Though  ne'er  could  be  a  happier  swaii^ 

Were  Sylvia  less  unkind. 
For  when,  as  long  her  chains  I  've  wonw 

I  ask  rdief  firom  smart. 
She  only  gives  me  looks  of  scorn  ; 

Alas !  'twill  break  my  heart ! 

My  rivals,  rich  in  worldly  store^ 

May  ofiSsr  heaps  of  gold. 
But  surely  I  a  Heaven  adore, 

Too  precious  to  be  sold ; 
Can  Sylvia  such  a  coxcomb  prize. 

For  wealth,  and  not  desert; 
And  my  poor  sighs  and  tears  despise  ? 

Alas !  'twill  break  my  heart ! 

\^lien,  like  some  panting,  hovering  dbre^ 

I  for  my  bliss  contend. 
And  plead  the  cause  of  eager  Love^ 

She  coldly  calls  me  friend. 
Ah,  Sylria !  thus  in  vain  you  strive 

To  act  a  healer's  part, 
'Twill  keep  but  lingering  pain  alivc^ 

Alas !  and  break  my  heart 

When,  on  my  lonely,  pensive  bed 

I  lay  me  down  to  rest. 
In  hope  to  calm  my  raging  head. 

And  cool  my  burning  breast. 
Her  cruelty  all  ease  denies ; 

With  some  sad  dream  I  start, 
All  drown'd  in  tears  I  find  my  eyes, 

And  breaking  feel  my  heart. 

Then  rising,  through  the  path  I  rove, 

That  leads  me  where  she  dwdls, 
Where  to  the  senseless  waves  my  Love 

Its  mournful  story  tells : 
With  sighs  I  dew  and  kiss  the  door, 

Till  morning  bids  depart ; 
Then  vent  ten  thousand  sighs  and  more: 

Alas  !  twill  break  my  heart ! 

But,  Sylvia,  when  this  conquest 's  won. 

And  I  am  dead  and  cold, 
Renounce  the  cruel  deed  you  *ve  done, 

Nor  glory  when  'tis  told  ; 
For  every  lovely  generous  maid 

Will  take  my  injur»d  part. 
And  curse  thee,  Sylvia,  I  'm  afraid. 

For  breaking  my  poor  heart. 


PROLOGUE 
TO  N.  lee's  constantine  thb  grbat. 

What  think  ye  meant  wise  Providence,  when  fiitt 
Poets  were  made  ?  I'd  tsll  you,  if  I  durst. 
That  'twas  in  oontradiotion  to  Heaven^  woid, 
Tha^  whoB  ita  qiirit  o'er  the  watars  sticr'd^ 
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t  law  all,  and  taid  that  all  was  good, 
tature  poet  was  not  understood : 
re  it  worth  the  pains  of  six  long  dajrs, 
lid  retailers  of  dull  third-day  plajrs, 
arve  out  threescore  years  in  hopes  of  bays  ? 
lin  they  ne'er  were  of  the  first  creation, - 
ne  by  mere  equivocal  generation ; 
ts  in  ships,  without  coition  bred, 
•d  too  as  they  arc,  and  unfed, 
their  species  sure  must  needs  disown, 
knowing  poets,  less  by  poets  known, 
s  poor  thing,  so  scom'd  and  set  at  nought, 
pretend  to,  and  would  fain  be  thought. 
^1  wasting  whore-masters  are  not 
■r  to  own  the  brats  they  never  got, 
umbling,  itching  rhymers  of  the  town 
)t  some  base-bom  song  that 's  not  their  own. 
f  his  state,  my  lord  sometimes  descends 
ise  the  importunity  of  friends, 
illest  he,  thought  most  for  business  fit, 
?nturc  liis  bought  place  to  aim  at  wit ; 
ough  he  sinks  with  his  employs  of  state, 
•mmon  Sense  forsake  him,  he  ^1  translate. 
*et  and  the  whore  alike  complains, 
ling  quality,  that  spoil  their  gains; 
rds  will  write,  and  ladies  will  have  swains ! 
ore  all  you  who  have  male  issue  bom 
the  starving  sign  of  Capricorn, 
tt  the  malice  of  their  stars  in  time, 
am  them  early  from  the  sin  of  rhyme : 
em  how  Spenser  starv'd,  how  C6wley  moum'd, 
lutler's  faith  and  service  was  retum'd  ; 
such  warning  they  refuse  to  take, 
tst  experiment,  O  parents,  make! 
lands  behind  him  see  th*  offender  ty'd, 
atrish  whip  and  beadle  by  his  side ; 
lead  him  to  some  stall  that  does  expose 
ithors  he  loves  most ;  there  rub  his  nose, 
ke  a  spaniel  lash'd  to  know  command, 
the  due  correction  understand, 
;p  his  braui  clean,  and  not  foul  the  land ; 


Till  he  against  hit  nature  leam  to  strive, 
Aiid  get  the  knack  of  dulness  how  to  thrive. 


THE 
BEGINNISG  OF  A  PASTORAL 

ON  TUB  DBATD  OP  HIS  LATE  MAJESTIT. 

What  horrour  's  this  that  dwells  upon  the  plain. 
And  thus  disturbs  the  shepherds*  p^u:eful  reign  ? 
A  dismal  sound  breaks  through  the  yielding  air. 
Forewarning  us  some  dreadful  storm  is  near. 
The  bleating  flocks  in  wild  confusion  stray. 
The  early  larks  forsake  their  wandering  way. 
And  cease  to  welcome-in  the  new-bom  day. 
Each  nymph  possest  with  a  distracted  fear, 
IKsordcr'd  hangs  her  loose  dishevelled  hair. 
IMseases  with  her  strong  convulsions  reign. 
And  deities,  not  known  before  to  pain. 
Are  now  with  apoplectic  seizures  slain. 
Hence  flow  our  sorrows,  hence  increase  our  fears. 
Each  humble  plant  does  drop  her  silver  tears. 
Ye  tender  lambs,  stray  not  sd  fast  away. 
To  weep  and  mourn  let  us  together  stay : 
(Ver  all  the  universe  let  it  be  spread. 
That  now  the  shepherd  of  the  flock  is  dead. 
The  royal  Pan,  that  shepherd  of  the  sheep. 
He,  who  to  leave  his  flock  did  dying  weep. 
Is  gone,  ah  gone  !   ne*er  to  return  from  Death's 
eternal  sleep  1 
Beg^,  Damela,  let  thy  numbers  fly 
Aloft  where  the  soft  milky  way  does  lie ; 
Mopsus,  who  Daphnis  to  the  stars  did  sing. 
Shall  join  with  you,  and  thither  waft  our  king. 
Play  gently  on  your  reeds  a  moumful  strain, 
And  tell  in  notes,  through  all  th*  Arcadian  plain, 
The  royal  Pan,  the  shepherd  of  the  sheep. 
He,  who  to  leave  his  flock  did  dying  weep. 
Is  gone,  ah  gone  !    ne'er  to  return  from  Death's 
eternal  sleep! 
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THE 


LIFE  OF  POMFRET, 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON, 


Of  Mr.  John  Pom  feet  nothing  is  known  but  from  a  slight  and  confused  account 
prefixed  to  his  poems  by  a  nameless  friend ;  who  relates,  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
rev.  Mr.  Pomfret,  rector  of  Luton  in  Bedfordshire  ;  that  he  was  bred  at  Cambridge ' ; 
entered  into  orders,  and  was  rector  of  Maiden  in  Bedfordshire,  and  might  have  risen 
in  the  church ;  but  that,  when  he  applied  to  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  for'  in- 
stitution to  a  living  of  considerable  value,  to  which  he  had  been  presented,  he  found  a 
troublesome  obstruction  raised  by  a  malicious  interpretation  of  some  passage  in  his 
Choice ;  from  which  it  was  inferred,  that  he  considered  happiness  as  more  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  company  of  a  mistress  than  of  a  wife. 

This  reproach  was  easily  obliterated  :  for  it  had  happened  to  Pomfret  as  to  almost 
all  other  men  who  plan  schemes  of  life ;  he  had  departed  from  his  purpose,  and  was 
then  married. 

The  malice  of  his  enemies  had  however  a  very  fatal  consequence  :  .the  delay  con- 
strained his  attendance  in  London,  where  he  caught  the  small-pox,  and  died  in  1703,  in 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

He  published  his  poems  in  1699 ;  and  has  been  always  the  favourite  of  that  dass  of 
readers,  who,  without  vanity  or  criticism,  seek  only  their  own  amusement. 

His  Choice  exhibits  a  system  of  life  adapted  to  common  notions,  and  equal  to  com- 
mon expectations ;  such  a  state  as  affords  plenty  and  tranquillity,  without  exclusion  of 
intellectual  pleasures.  Perhaps  no  composition  in  our  language  has  been  oflener  pe- 
rused than  Pomfret's  Choice. 

In  his  other  poems  there  is  an  easy  volubility ;  the  pleasure  of  smooth  metre  is 
afforded  to  the  ear,  and  the  mmd  is  not  oppressed  with  ponderous  or  entangled  with 
intricate  sentiment.  He  pleases  many;  and  he  who  pleases  many  must  have  some 
species  of  merit. 

'  He  vas  of  Queen's  College  there,  and,  by  the  univenity-register,  appean  to  hare  taken  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1684,  and  his  master's  1698.    H. His  father  was  of  Trinity.    C. 
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PREFACE. 


It  will  he  to  little  purpose,  the  antiior  prerames,  to  offiu*  any  reasons  ^y  the  foDowiiig  poems 
appear  in  public;  for  it  is  ten  to  one  whether  he  gives  the  true;  and  if  he  does,  it  is  much 
greater  odds,  whether  the  gentle  reader  is  so  courteous  as  to  believe  hini«  He  could  tell  the  world^ 
according  to  the  laudable  custom  of  prefaces,  that  it  was  through  the  irresbtible  importunity  of 
Ineods,  or  some  other  excuse  of  ancient  renown,  that  he  ventured  tiiem  to  the  press  -,  but  he 
thought  it  much  better  to  leave  every  man  to  guess  for  hin^elf,  and  then  he  would  be  sure  to  satisfy 
htmaelf :  for,  let  what  will  be  pretended,  people  are  grown  so  very  apt  to  fancy  they  are  always  ia 
the  right,  that,  unless  it  hit  their  humour,  it  ii  immediately  condemned  for  a  sham  and  hypocrisy. 

Id  short,  that  which  wants  an  excuse  for  being  in  print,  ought  not  to  have  been  printed  at  all ; 
bat  whether  the  ensuing  poems  deserve  to  stand  in  that  class,  the  world  must  have  leave  to  deter- 
uine.  What  faults  the  true  judgment  of  the  gentleman  may  find  out,  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  candour 
and  good-humoor  will  easily  pardon ;  but  those,  which  the  peevishness  and  ill-nature  of  the  critic  may 
discover,  must  expect  to  be  unmerdfully  used :  though,  methinks,  it  is  a  very  preposterous  pleasure, 
to  scratch  other  persons  till  the  blood  comes,  and  then  laugh  at  and  ridicule  them. 

Some  persons,  perhaps,  may  wonder,  how  things  of  this  nature  dare  come  into  the  worid  without 
the  protection  of  some  great  name,  as  they  call  it,  and  a  fubiome  epistle  dedicatory  to  hb  grace,  or 
right  honourable :  for,  if  a  poem  stmts  out  under  my  lord's  patronage,  the  author  imagmes  it 
IS  DO  less  than  $emidalvm  magnatum  to  dislike  it ;  especially  if  he  thinks  fit  to  tell  the  worid,  that 
this  same  lord  is  a  person  of  wonderful  vrit  and  understanding,  a  notable  judge  of  poetry,  and  a 
▼ery  considerable  poet  himself.  But  if  a  poem  have  no  intrinsic  excellencies,  and  real  beauties,  the 
greatest  name  m  the  worid  will  never  induce  a  man  of  sense  to  approve  it ;  and  if  it  has  them,  Tom 
Piper's  is  as  good  as  my  lord  duke's ;  the  only  difiRsrence  is,  Tom  claps  half  an  ounce  of  snuflT  into 
the  poet's  hand,  and  his  grace  twenty  gumeas :  for,  indeed,  there  lies  the  strength  of  a  great  name, 
and  the  greatest  protection  an  author  can  receive  from  it. 

To  please  eveiy  one,  would  be  a  new  thing ;  and  to  write  so  as  to  please  nobody,  would  be  as 
new :  for  even  Qnarles  and  Withers  have  theur  admirers.  The  author  is  not  so  fond  of  fame,  to 
desire  it  from  the  injudicious  many ;  nor  of  so  mortified  a  temper,  not  to  wish  it  from  the  discerning 
few.  It  is  not  the  multitude  of  appbiuses,  but  the  good  sense  of  the  appbnders,  which  establishes 
a  valuable  reputation ;  and  if  a  Rymer  or  a  Congreve  say  it  is  well,  he  will  not  be  at  all  solicitous 
how  great  the  majority  may  be  to  the  coDtraiy. 

Lomdtm^  1699* 
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THE  CHOICE. 

eayen  the  gratefal  liberty  would  give, 
at  I  might  choose  my  method  how  to  five ; 
11  those  hours  propitious  Fate  should  lend, 
sful  ease  and  satisfaction  spend ; 
ome  fair  town  I  'd  have  a  private  seat, 
jniform,  not  little,  nor  too  great: 
,  if  on  a  rising  ground  it  stood ; 
s  side  fields,  on  that  a  neighbouring  wood, 
lid  within  no  other  things  contain, 
lat  are  useful,  necessary,  plain : 
iks  *tis  nauseous ;  and  I  'd  ne*er  endure 
«dless  pomp  of  gaudy  fiimiture. 
i  garden,  grateful  to  the  eye ; 
cool  rivulet  run  murmuring  by : 
ose  delicious  banks  a  stately  row 
dy  limds,  or  sycamores,  should  grow, 
end  of  which  a  silent  study  placed, 
be  with  all  the  noblest  authors  graced : 
!  and  Virgil,  in  whose  mighty  lines 
tal  wit,  and  solid  learning,  shines ; 
Juvenal,  and  amorous  Ovid  too, 
II  the  turns  of  love's  soft  passion  knew : 
t  with  judgment  reads  his  charming  lines, 
)h  strong  art  with  stnmger  nature  joins, 
rant  his  fancy  does  the  best  excel ; 
tug^ts  so  toidcr,  and  expressed  so  well : 
11  those  modems,  men  of  steady  sense, 
I'd  for  learning,  and  for  eloquence. 
i  of  these,  as  Fancy  should  advise^ 
rays  take  my  morning  exercise : 
e  no  minutes  bring  us  more  content,  *" 
liOBe  in  pleasing  useful  studies  spent 
lave  a  clear  and  competent  estate, 
might  live  genteely,  but  not  great: 
;h  as  I  could  moderately  spend  ; 
more,  sometimes  t'  oblige  a  friend. 
>uid  the  sons  of  Poverty  repine 
ich  at  Fortune,  they  should  taste  of  mine; ' 
that  objects  of  true  pity  were, 
be  relieved  with  what  my  wants  could  spare; 
t  oi^r  Maker  has  too  largely  given, 
be  returned  in  grgtitode  to  Heaveo. 


A  frugal  plenty  should  my  table  spread; 

With  healthy,  not  luxurious,  dishes  spread  : 

FiMUgh  to  satisfy,  and  something  more. 

To  feed  the  stranger,  and  the  neighbouring  ptwr. 

Strong  meat  indulges  vice,  and  pampering  food 

Creates  diseases,  and  inflames  the  blood. 

But  what  *8  sufficient  to  make  nature  strong. 

And  the  bright  lamp  of  life  continue  long, 

I  'd  freely  take;  and,  as  I  did  possess, 

The  bounteous  Author  of  my  plenty  bless. 

I  *d  have  a  little  vault,  but  always  stored 
With  the  best  wines  each  vintage  could  aiforYl, 
Wine  wbets  the  wit,  improves  its  native  forcc^ 
And  gives  a  pleasant  flavour  to  discourse : 
By  making  all  our  spirits  debonair. 
Throws  off  the  lees,  the  sediment  of  care. 
But  as  the  greatest  blessing  Heaven  I^s 
May  be  debauched,  and  8er\e  ignoble  endsi 
So^  but  too  oft,  the  grape's  refreshing  juice 
Does  many  mischievous  effects  piodoce. 
My  house  should  no  such  rude  disorders  know. 
As  from  high  drinking  consequently  flow  ;    ■ 
Nor  would  I  use  what  was  so  kindly  given. 
To  the  dishonour  of  indulgent  Heaven. 
If  any  neighbour  came,  he  should  be  free, 
Us'd  with  respect,  and  not  uneasy  be. 
In  my  retreat,  or  to  himself  or  me. 
What  freedom,  prudence,  and  right  reasoo  gave. 
All  men  may,  with  impunity,  receive: 
But  the  least  swerving  from  their  rule  's  too  much; 
For  what 's  forbidden  us,  'tis  death  to  touch.  '- 

That  life  may  be  more  comfortable  yet. 
And  all  my  joys  refin'd,  sincere,  and  great ; 
I  'd  choose  two  friends,  whose  company  would  Le 
A  great  advance  to  my  felicity: 
Well-born,  of  humours  suited  to  my  own, 
Discreet,  and  men  as  well  as  books  have  known: 
Brave,  generous,  witty,  and  exactly  free 
From  loose  behaviour,  or  formality : 
Airy  and  prudent;  merry,  bu.  not  light; 
Quick  in  discerning,  and  in  judging  right: 
Secret  they  should  be,  faithful  to  their  trust ; 
In  reasoning  cool,  strong,  temperate,  and  just  | 
Obliging,  open,  without  huffing,  brave  \ 
Brisk  in  ^y  WX'km^,  «cA\ik«:^«  ^cv;<^v 
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Close  in  dispute,  but  not  tenacious ;  try^d 

By  solid  reason,  and  let  that  decide : 

Not  prone  to  lust,  revenge,  or  envious  hate; 

Nor  busy  meddlers  with  intrigues  of  state : 

Sirangers  to  slander,  and  sworn  foes  to  spite ; 

Not  quarrelsome,  but  stmit  enough  to  fight^ 

Loyal,  and  pious,  friends  to  (^s»ar ;  true 

An  dying  martyrs,  to  their  Maker  too. 

In  their  society  I  could  not  miss 

A  permanent,  sincere,  substantial  bliss. 

Would  bounteous  Heaven  once  more  indulge,  I  *d 
(  Fur  wlio  would  so  much  satisfaction  lose,      [choose 
As  witty  nymphs,  in  conversation,  give?) 
Near  some  obliging  modest  fair  to  live  : 
For  there  's  that  sweetness  in  a  female  mind. 
Which  in  a  man's  we  cannot  hope  to  findj 
Tliat,  by  a  secret,  but  a  powerful  art. 
Winds  up  the  spring  of  life,  and  does  impart 
Fresh  vital  heat  to  the  transported  heart. 

I  M  have  her  reason  all  her  passion  sway : 
F:iSy  In  company,  in  private  gay  : 
Coy  to  a  fop,  to  the  deserving  free ; 
Still  constant  to  herself,  and  just  to  me. 
A  soul  she  should  have  for  great  actions  fit; 
Prudence  and  wisdom  to  direct  her  wit : 
Courage  to  look  bold  danger  in  the  face  ; 
No  fear,  but  only  to  be  proud,  or  base ;    . 
Quick  to  advise,  by  an  emergence  prert, 
T«>  gi^'e  good  counsel,  or  to  take  the  best 
I  M  have  th*  expression  of  her  thoughts  be  such, 
She  might  not  seem  reserved,  nor  talk  too  much: 
That  shows  a  want  of  judgment,  and  of  sense  ; 
More  than  enough  is  but  impertinence. 
Her  conduct  regular,  her  mirth  refin*d ; 
(Mvil  to  strangers,  to' her  neighbours  kinid: 
Averse  to  vanity,  revenge,  and  pride ; 
In  all  the  methods  of  deceit  untry'd : 
So  faithful  to  her  friend,  and  good  to  all, 
No  censure  might  upon  her  actions  fall : 
Thru  would  ev*n  Knvy  be  compelPd  to  say, 
She  goes  the  least  of  womankind  astray. 

To  this  fair  creature  I  'd  sometimes  retire ; 
Her  conversation  would  new  joys  inspire ;  * 

(live  life  an  edge  so  keen,  no  surly  care 
Would  venture  to  assault  my  soul,  or  dare 
Near  my  retreat,  to  hide  one  secret  snare. 
But  10  divine,  so  noble  a  repast 
I  'd  seldom,  and  with  moderation,  taste: 
For  highest  cordials  all  their  virtue  lose. 
By  a  too  frequent  and  too  bold  a  use ; 
And  what  would  cheer  the  spirits  in  distress, 
Ruins  our  health,  when  taken  to  excess. 

I  *d  be  concemM  in  no  Jitigious  jar; 
Belov'd  by  ail,  not  vainly  popular. 
Whatever  assistance  I  bad  power  to  bring, 
T*  oblige  my  country,  or  to  ser\'e  my  king. 
Whene'er  Ihcy  call,  I  M  readily  afford 
My  tongue,  my  pen,  my  counsel,  or  my  sword. 
Lawsuits  I  M  shun,  with  as  much  studious  care, 
As  1  wouki  dens  where  hungry  lions  are; 
And  rather  put  up  injuries,  than  be 
A  plague  to  him,  who  M  bt;  a  plague  to  me. 
1  value  quiet  at  a  price  too  great, 
To  give  for  my  revenge  so  dear  a  rate : 
Fur  what  do  we  by  all  our  bustle  gain. 
But  counterfeit  delight  for  real  pain  ? 

If  H(*aven  a  date  of  many  years  wonld  give, 
Tlius  I'd  in  pleasure,  ease,  and  plenty  live. 
And  as  I  ntar  approach^  the  verge  of  life, 
/<i}we  kind  reJatian  (for  I  *d  baye  no  wife) 


Should  toke  upon  hin  all  my  worldly  ctr^ 
Whilst  I  did  fior  a  better  state  prepare. 
Then  I  'd  not  be  with  any  trouble  ver»d. 
Nor  have  the  evemng  of  my  days  perplo'd  } 
But  by  a  silent  and  a  peaceful  death. 
Without  a  sigh,  resign  my  aged  breath. 
And  when  committed  to  the  dust,  I  'd  have 
Few  tears,  but  friendly,  dropt  into  my  gravei 
Then  would  my  exit  so  pnipitioos  be. 
All  men  would  wish  to  live  and  die  like  me. 


LOVE  TRIUMPHANT  OVER  REJSOS. 

A  VISION. 

Tno*  gloomy  thoughts  disturbM  my  amdous  Ina^ 
All  the  long  night,  and  drove  away  my  rest,. 
Just  as  the  dawning  day  began  to  rise, 
A  grateful  slumber  clos'd  my  waking  cjres; 
But  active  Fancy  to  strange  r^;Tons  iew. 
And  brought  surprising  objects  to  my  view. 

Methought  I  walk'd  in  a  delightful  grove. 
The  soft  retreat  of  gods,  when  gods  make  love. 
F-ich  beauteous  object  my  charm'd  sowl  amu'd. 
And  I  on  each  with  equal  wonder  gaz*d; 
Nor  knew  which  most  delighted:   all  w^  *«  '- 
The  noble  product  of  some  power  divine. 
But  as  I  travers'd  the  obliging  shade, 
Which  myrtle,  jessamine,  and  roses  made^ 
I  saw  a  perMMi,  whose  celestial  face 
At  first  declared  her  goddess  of  the  place : 
But  I  discovered,  when  approaching  near, 
An  aspect  full  of  beauty,  but  severe. 
Bold  and  majestic,  every  awful  look 
Into  my  soul  a  secret  horronr  struck. 
Ad^'ancing  further  on,  she  made  a  stand. 
And  beckon'd  me;  I,  kneeling,  kiss'd  her  haad: 
Then  thus  began—"  Bright  deity !  (for  so 
You  are,  no  mortals  such  perfections  know) 
I  may  intrude;  but  how  I  was  convey'd 
To  this  strange  place,  or  by  what  powerful  aid, 
I  *m  wholly  ignorant ;  nor  know  I  more. 
Or  where  I  am,  or  whom  I  do  adore. 
Instruct  me  then,  that  I  no  longer  may 
In  darkness  serve  the  goddess  I  obey." 

"  Youth  !»•  she  reply'd,  "  this  place  belongs  to  one, 
By  whom  you  Ml  be,  and  thousands  are,  undcne. 
These  pleasant  walks,  and  all  these  shady  bowery 
Are  in  the  government  of  dangerous  powers. 
Love's  the  capricious  master  of  this  coast ; 
This  fatal  labyrinth,  where  fools  are  lort. 
I  dwell  not  here  amidst  these  gaudy  things,^ 
Whose  short  enjoyment  no  true  pleasure  bcin(;s; 
But  have  an  empire  of  a  nobler  kind  : 
My  regal  seat  *s  in  the  celestial  mind  ; 
Where,  with  a  godlike  and  a  peaceful  hand, 
I  rule,  and  make  those  happy  I  command. 
For,  while  I  govern,  all  within 's  at  rest ; 
No  stormy  passion  revels  in  my  breast: 
But  when  my  power  is  despicable  grown. 
And  rebel  appetites  usurp  the  throng 
The  soul  no  longer  quiet  thoughts  enjoys  ; 
But  all  is  tumult  and  eternal  noise.  [ipts'd ; 

Know,  youth  !   Tm  Reason,  which  you  Nre  oft  do- 
I  am  that  Reason,  which  you  never  priz'd  s 
And  though  my  argument  successless  pnnre, 
(For  reason  seems  impertinence  in  love) 
Yet  I  Ml  not  see  my  charge  (for  all  mankraid 
Axe  \o  ux^  ^;qj5x^SmhdbAs^  ^y  Hemyen  asagnM) 
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e  grasp  of  any  rum  run, 
can  warn  them  of,  and  they  may  shun* 
)uth,  these  guilty  shades :  retreat  in  time, 
ur  mistake  's  converted  to  a  crime : 
orancc  no  longer  can  atone, 
)nce  the  errour  and  the  fault  is  known. 
3Ught,  perhaps,  as  giddy  youth  inclines, 
iently  to  value  all  that  shines, 
e  retirements  freely  to  possess 
y,  and  strong  substantial  happiness  : 
-e  gay  Folly  keeps  her  court,  and  here, 
ds,  her  tributary  fops  appear ; 
lindly  lavish  of  their  golden  days, 
te  them  all  in  her  fallacious  ways, 
•ve  with  her,  by  joint  commission,  rules 
capacious  realm  of  idle  fools ; 
Y  false  hearts,  and  popular  deceits, 
^ess,  fond,  unthinking  mortal  cheats, 
y  to  descend  into  the  snare, 
pernicious  conduct  of  tlie  fair ; 
ely  to  return  from  this  abode, 
s  the  wit,  the  prudence  of  a  god : 
you,  who  have  not  tasted  that  delight, 
only  at  a  distance  charms  your  sight, 
ith  a  little  toil,  retrieve  your  heart, 
lost,  is  subject  to  eternal  smart 
Delia's  beauty,  I  must  needs  confess, 
great ;  nor  would  I  make  it  less : 
ire  to  wrong  her,  where  she  merits  most; 
gons  guard  the  fruit,  and  rocks  the  coast. 

0  would  run,  that 's  moderately  wise, 
in  danger,  for  a  doubtful  prize  ? 
niscarry,  you  are  lost  so  far 

;re  's  no  erring  twice  in  love  and  war) 
le'er  recover,  but  mu««t  always  wear 
bains  yon  Ml  find  it  difficult  to  bear. 
IS  charms,  I  own;  such  charms  would  move 
;,  and  frozen  Impotence  to  love: 
[K>t  venture,  where  such  danger  lies; 
le  sight  of  those  victorious  eyes, 
x>isonoiis  rays  do  to  the  soul  impart 
IS  ruin,  and  a  pleasing  smart, 
w,  insensibly,  destruction  near; 
i  the  danger,  which  you  ought  to  fear. 
;ht  pains  you  labour  under  now 
your  ease,  and  make  your  spirits  bow ; 
ind  them  much  more  grievous  to  be  borne, 
eavier  made  by  an  imperious  srom : 
you  hope,  she  will  your  passion  hear 
fter  notions,  or  a  kinder  ear, 
ose  of  other  swains,  who  always  found, 
ler  widenM  than  closM  up  the  wound, 
it,  she  should  indulge  your  flame,  and  give 
T  you  M  ask,  nay,  all  you  can  receive ; 
rt-livM  pleasure  would  so  quickly  cloy, 
ch  a  weak,  and  such  a  feeble  joy, 
lave  but  small  encouragement  to  boast 
el  rapture  worth  the  pains  it  cost. 
,  Strephon,  soberly  of  things, 
range  inquietudes  love  always  brings ! 
ish  fears,  vain  hopes,  and  jealousies, 
till  attend  upon  this  fond  disease : 

1  must  cringe  and  bow,  submit  and  whine; 
ry  feature,  every  look,  divine: 

d  each  sentence  with  an  humble  smile ; 
nonsense,  swear  it  is  a  heavenly  style: 
rail  at  all  she  disapproves ; 
rnobly  flatter  all  she  lo%'e^ : 
c  your  very  sense,  and  silent  sit, 
le  puts  off  impertinence  fr^r  wit : 


Like  setting-dog,  new  whipp'd  for  springing  game^ 

You  must  be  made,  by  due  correction,  tame. 

But  if  you  can  endure  the  nauseous  rule 

Of  woman,  do;  love  on,  and  be  a  fool. 

You  know  the  danger,  your  own  methods  use ; 

The  good  or  evil  *s  in  your  power  to  choose : 

But  who  'd  expect  a  short  sind  dubious  bliss 

On  the  declining  of  a  precipice ; 

Where  if  he  slips,  not  Fate  itself  can  save 

The  falling  wretch  finom  an  untimely  grave!" 

"  Thou  great  directress  of  our  mimfe,"  said  I, 
"  We  safely  on  your  dictates  may  rely ; 
And  that  which  ywk  have  now  so  kindly  prest. 
Is  true,  and,  without  contradiction,  best : 
But  with  a  steady  sentence  to  control 
The  heat  and  vigour  of  a  youthful  soul. 
While  gay  temptations  hover  in  otir  sight. 
And  daily  bring  new  objects  of  delight. 
Which  on  us  with  surprismg  beauty  smile. 
Is  difficult ;  but  is  a  noble  toil. 
The  best  may  slip,  and  the  most  cautious  fall ; 
He  's  more  than  mortal  that  ne*er  err*d  at  all. 
And  though  fair  Delia  has  my  soul  possest, 
1 11  chase  her  bright  idea  from  my  breast: 
At  least,  1  *ll  make  one  essay.    If  I  fiul. 
And  Delia's  charms  o*er  reason  do  prevail, 
I  may  be,  sure,  from  rigid  censures  free. 
Love  was  my  foe ;  and  Love  's  a  deity." 

Then  she  rejoined :  "  May  you  successful  prove 
In  your  attempt  to  curb  impetuous  Love: 
Then  will  proud  passion  on  her  rightful  lord. 
You  to  yourself,  1  to  my  throne  restored : 
But  to  confirm  your  courage,  and  inspire 
Your  resolution  with  a  bolder  fire, 
Follow  me,  jrouth !    I  Ml  show  you  that  fihall 

move 
Your  soul  to  curse  the  tyranny  of  Love." 

Then  she  conveyM  me  to  a  dismal  shade, 
Which  melancholy  yew  and  cypress  made ; 
\lliere  1  beheld  an  antiquated  pile 
Of  rugged  building  in  a  narrow  isle ; 
The  water  round  it  gave  a  nauseous  smell. 
Like  vapours  steeming  from  a  sulphurous  eell. 
The  ruin'd  wait,  composM  of  stinUng  mud, 
O'ergrown  with  hemlock,  on  supporters  stood; 
As  did  the  roof,  ungrateful  to  the  view : 
T  was  both  an  hospital,  and  bedlam  toa 
Before  the  entrance,  mouldering  bones  were  ^»Rad> 
Some  skeletons  entire,  some  lately  dead ; 
A  little  rubbish  loosely  scattered  o*er 
Their  bodies  uninterr'd,  lay  round  the  door. 
No  funeral  rites  to  any  here  were  paid. 
But  dead  like  dogs  into  the  dust  convie>'*d. 
From  hence,  by  Reason's  conduct,  1  was  brouj^hg 
Through  various  tarnings  to  a  spocious  vault. 
Where  I  beheld,  and  twas  a  mournful  sight. 
Vast  crowds  of  wretches  all  debarred  from  light. 
But  what  a  few  dim  lamps,  expiring,  had; 
Which  made  the  prospect  more  amazing  sad. 
Some  wept,  some  rav*d,  some  musically  mad : 
Some  swearing  loud,  and  others  langfiing :  some 
Were  always  talking ;  others  always  dumU 
Here  one,  a  dagger  in  his  breast,  expires, 
And  quenches  with  his  blood  his  amorous  fires: 
There  hangs  a  second;  and,  not  far  removed, 
A  third  lies  poison'd,  who  false  Celia  lov'd. 
All  sorts  of  madness,  every  kind  of  death. 
By  which  unhappy  mortals  lose  their  breath, 
Were  here  expos'd  before  my  wandering  eycs^ 
The  sad  effects  of  female  tccacheT««&\ 
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Others  I  saw,  who  were  not  quite  hereft 
Of  sense,  though  very  small  remains  were  left, 
Oiusing  the  fatal  folly  of  their  3routh, 
For  trusting  to  perjarious  woman's  truth. 

These  on  the  leJFt. Upon  the  right  a  view 

Of  equal  horrour,  equal  misery  too ; 

Amazing!  all  employed  my  troubled  thought, 

And,  with  new  wonder,  new  aversion  brooght. 

There  I  beheld  a  wretched,  numeroos  throng 

Of  pale,  lean  mortals ;  some  lay  stretched  aJong 

On  beds  of  straw,  disconsolate  and  poor; 

Others  extended  naked  on  the  floor ; 

Exird  from  human  pity,  here  they  lie, 

And  know  no  end  of  misery  till  tbej  die, 

But  Death,  which  comes  in  gay  and  prosperous  days 

Too  soon,  in  time  of  misery  delays. 

These  dreadful  spectacles  had  so  much  power, 
I  vow*d,  and  solemnly,  to  love  no  more : 
For  sore  that  flame  is  kindled  from  below, 
Which  breeds  such  sad  variety  of  woe- 
Then  we  descended,  by  some  few  degrees. 
From  this  stupendous  scene  of  miseries; 
Bold  Reason  brought  me  to  another  cave, 
Dark  as  the  inmost  chambers  of  the  grave. 
•*  Here,  youth,"  she  cryM,  "  in  the  acutest  pain, 
Those  villains  lie,  who  have  their  fathers  slain, 
Stabb'd  their  own  brothers,  nay,  their  friends,  to 
Ambitious,  proud,  re\'engeful  mistresses;      [please 
Who»  after  all  their  services,  prefienrM 
Some  rugged  fellow  of  the  brawny  herd 
Before  those  wretches ;  who,  despairing,  dwell 
In  agonies  no  human  tongue  can  tell. 
Darkness  prevents  the  too  amazing  sight ; 
And  yon  may  bless  the  happy  want  of  light" 
But  my  tormented  ears  were  filPd  with  sighs, 
Expiring  groans,  and  lamentable  cries, 
So  very  sad  I  could  endure  no  mure ; 
Methought  I  felt  the  miseries  they  bore. 

Then  to  my  guide  said  I :  *'  For  pity  now 
Conduct  me  back ;  hero  I  confirm  my  vow. 
Which,  if  I  dare  infringe,  be  this  my  fate, 
To  die  thus  wretched,  and  repent  too  late. 
The  charms  of  beauty  I  '11  no  more  pursue : 
Delia,  farewell,  fsrewell  for  ever  too." 

Thco  we  retnmM  to  the  delightful  grove; 
Where  Reason  still  disf'uaded  roc  from  Love. 
**  You  see,"  she  cry'd,  "  what  misery  attends 
On  Love,  and  where  too  frequently  it  ends; 
And  let  not  that  unwieldy  passion  sway 
Your  soul,  which  none  but  whining  fools  obey. 
The  masculine,  brave  spirit  scorns  to  own 
The  proud  usurper  of  my  sacred  throne ; 
Nor  with  idolatrous  devotion  pays 
To  the  false  god,  or  sacrifice,  or  praise. 
The  Siren's  music  charms  the  sailoWs  ear ; 
But  he  is  ruin'd  if  he  stops  to  hear : 
And  if  you  listen.  Love's  harmonious  voice 
As  much  delights,  as  certainly  destroys.  ^ 

Ambrosia  mixt  with  Aconite  may  have 
A  pleasant  taste,  but  sends  you  to  the  grave: 
For  though  the  latent  poison  may  be  still 
A  while,  it  very  seldom  fails  to  kill. 
But  who  'd  partake  the  food  of  gods,  to  die 
Within  a  day,  or  live  in  misery  ? 
Who  'd  eat  with  emperors,  if  o*er  his  head 
A  poniard  hung  but  by  a  single  thread '  ? 
Love's  banquets  are  extravagantly  sweet. 
And  either  kill,  or  surfeit,  all  that  eat; 

■  The  te9^  cf  Democles/ 


I  Who,  when  the  sated  appetite  b  tnr*d. 
E'en  loath  the  thoughts  of  what  they  once  adnirV). 
You  Ve  promised,  Strephon,  to  ibnake  the  charms 
Of  Delia,  though  she  courts  you  to  her  armt: 
And  sure  I  may  3rour  reaolutioo  trust ; 
You  Ml  never  want  temptation,  but  be  just. 
Vows  of  this  nature,  youth,  most  not  be  broke; 
You  Ye  always  bound,  though  t  is  a  gentle  yoke» 
Would  men  be  wise,  and  my  advice  pnrsoe. 
Love's  conquests  would  be  small,  his  triumphs  few: 
For  nothing  can  oppose  his  tjrranny. 
With  such  a  prospect  of  success  as  h 
Me  he  detests,  and  from  my  presence  flies. 
Who  knows  his  arts,  and  stratagems  despiw. 
By  which  he  cancels  mighty  Wisdom's  rules. 
To  make  himself  the  deity  of  fools: 
Him  dully  they  adore,  him  blindly  serve. 
Some  while  they  're  sots,  and  others  while  they  starve; 
For  those  who  under  his  wild  conduct  go, 
Either  come  coxcombs,  or  he  makes  them  so; 
His  charms  deprive,  by  their  strange  influence. 
The  brave  of  courage,  and  the  wise  of  sense :    , 
In  vain  philosophy  would  set  the  mind 
At  liberty,  if  once  by  him  confin'd : 
The  scholar's  learning,  and  the  poet's  wit, 
A  while  may  struggle,  but  at  last  submit : 
Well-weigh'd  results  and  wise  cooelosioDs  seem 
But  empty  chat,  impertinence  to  him : 
His  opiates  seize  so  strongly  on  the  brain. 
They  make  all  prudent  application  vahi : 
If,  therefore,  you  resolve  to  live  at  ease. 
To  taste  the  sweetness  of  internal  peace  ; 
Would  not  for  safety  to  a  battle  fly. 
Or  choose  a  shipwreck,  if  afraid  to  die : 
Far  from  these  pleasurable  shades  remove. 
And  leave  the  fond,  inglorious  toil  of  Love." 

This  said,  she  vanish'd,  and  methought  I  found 
Myself  transported  to  a  rising  ground ; 
From  whence  I  did  a  pleasant  vale  survey. 
Large  was  the  prospect,  beautiful,  and  gay; 
There  I  beheld  th'  apartments  of  delight. 
Whose  curious  forms  oblig'd  the  wondering  sight ; 
Some  in  full  view  upon  the  champaign  plac'd. 
With  lofty  walls  and  cooling  streams  embrac'd: 
Others,  in  shady  groves,  retir'd  from  noise. 
The  seat  of  private  and  exalted  joys. 
At  a  great  distance  1  perceiv'd  there  stood 
A  stately  building  in  a  spacious  wood. 
Whose  gilded  turrets  rais'd  their  beauteous  heads 
High  in  the  air,  to  view  the  neighbouring  meads. 
Where  vulgar  lovers  spend  their  happy  da}*s. 
In  rustic  dancing,  and  delightful  plays. 
But  while  1  gaz'd  with  admiration  round, 
I  heard  from  far  celestial  music  sound : 
So  soft,  so  moving,  so  harmodous,  all 
The  artful  charming  notes  did  rise  and  fall ; 
My  soul,  transported  with  the  gracefiil  airs. 
Shook  oflf  the  pressures  of  its  former  fears: 
I  felt  afresh  the  little  god  begin 
To  stir  himself,  and  gentle  move  within. 
Then  I  repented  I  had  vow'd  no  more 
To  love,  or  Delia's  beauteous  eyes  adore. 
"  Why  am  now  condemned  to  banishment. 
And  made  an  exile,  by  my  own  consent  ?" 
I  sighing,  cry'd :  **  Why  should  I  Kve  in  pain 
Those  fleeting  hours  which  ne'er  return  again  ^ 
O  Delia !  what  can  wretohed  Strephon  do ! 
Inhuman  to  himself,  and  false  to  you  ! 
'TIS  true,  I  've  promis'd  Reason  to  remove 
From  these  retreats,  and  quit  bright  Delia's  lover 
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ot  Reason  partially  unkind  ? 
ier  votaries,  like  me,  confinM  ? 
»ne,  that  under  her  dominion  live, 

and  Beauty  veneration  give  ? 
n  did  Nature  youthful  Delia  grace 
majestic  mien,  and  charmmg  face  ? 
I  she  give  her  that  surprising  air  ; 
tr  so  gay,  so  witty,  and  so  fair ; 

of  all  that  can  afTection  move, 
n  will  not  suffer  us  to  love  ? 
ce  it  must  be  so,  I  Ml  haste  away ; 
1  to  return,  and  death  to  stay. 
Ml,  blest  shades !  (if  I  may  call  you  ^ 
>le)  with  mighty  pain  I  go :  "" 

*d  from  hence,  I  leave  my  quiet  here; 
ind  safety,  but  I  buy  it  dear.'* 
turning  round,  I  saw  a  beauteous  boy, 
of  old  were  messengers  of  joy : 
irt  thou,  or  from  whence  ?  if  sent,"  said  I, 
!,  my  haste  requires  a  quick  reply.** 
>me,'*  he  cry'd,  "  from  yon  celestial  grove, 
tands  the  temple  of  the  god  of  Love ; 
i()se  important  favour  you  arc  gprac'd, 
■I y  in  his  high  protection  plac*d : 
iful,  Strcphon,  and  obey  that  god, 
ceptre  ne'er  is  changed  into  a  rod : 
1,  to  whom  the  haughty  and  the  proud, 
I,  the  bravest,  nay,  the  best,  have  bow'd : 
i,  whom  all  tlie  lesser  gods  adore; 
existence,  and  the  first  in  power, 
m  I  come,  on  embassy  divine, 
hee,  Delia,  Delia  may  be  thine ; 
1  all  beauties  rightful  tribute  pay  ; 
e  young,  the  lovely,  and  the  gay. 
are  push  your  fortune,  if  you  dare 
esolv'd,  and  press  the  yielding  fair, 
and  glory  will  your  labours  crown  ; 
i  does  rarely  on  the  valiant  frown, 
■e  you  sure  to  be  unkindly  us'd, 
eceiv*d,  and  scornfully  refu^i'd  ; 
ter  glory  and  more  fame  obtains, 
es  Delia,  than  who  Phyllis  gains, 
prevent  ail  fears  that  may  arise, 
t  fears  ne*er  move  the  daring  and  the  wise) 
ark  volumes  of  Eternal  Doom, 
ill  things  past,  and  present,  and  to  come, 

,  I  saw  these  words- *  It  is  decreed, 

-ephon's  love  to  Delia  shall  succeed.' 

»uld  you  more  ?  While  youth  and  vigour  last, 

id  be  happy ;  they  decline  too  fast. 

I  alone  you  ^re  capable  to  prove 

hty  transports  of  a  generous  love : 

Old  Age,  with  fumbling  labour,  cloys 
lie  bliss,  or  gives  but  witber'd  joys, 
i  the  b^  time  for  action  mortals  have ; 
It,  tliey  touch  the  confines  of  the  grave, 
you  hope  to  lie  in  Delia*s  arms, 
1  raptures,  or  dissolve  in  (*harms, 
>  the  blissful  happy  mansion  fly, 
ill  is  one  continued  ecstasy, 
ipatiently  expects  you  there : 
e  you  will  not  disappoint  the  fair, 
it  the  impotent  or  old  would  stay, 
ove  invites,  and  Beauty  calls  away." 
!  you  convey,"  said  I,  "  dear  charming  boy, 

soul  a  strange  disorder'd  joy. 

but  dare  not,  your  advice  pursue; 
>mis'd  Reason,  and  I  must  be  true. 
8  the  rightful  empress  of  thti  soul; 
exorbftant  desires  control ; 


Checks  every  wild  excursion  of  the  mind> 

By  her  wise  dictates  happily  confin'd : 

And  he  that  will  not  her  commands  obey. 

Leaves  a  safe  convoy  in  a  dangerous  sea. 

True,  I  love  Delia  to  a  vast  excess. 

But  I  must  try  to  make  my  passion  less : 

Try  if  I  can,  if  possible,  I  will. 

For  I  have  vow'd,  and  must  that  vow  fulfiL 

Ob !  had  I  not,  with  what  a  vigorous  flight 

Could  I  pursue  the  quarries  of  delight! 

How  could  I  press  fiiir  Delia  in  these  arms, 

Till  I  dissolved  in  love,  and  she  in  charms  1 

But  now  no  more  must  I  her  beauties  view  ; 

Yet  tremble  at  the  thoughts  to  leave  her  too. 

What  would  T  give,  I  might  my  flame  allow  ! 

But  'tis  forbid  by  Reason,  and  a  vow ; 

Two  mighty  obstacles :  though  Love  of  old 

Has  broke  through  greater,  stronger  powers  control'd. 

Should  I  offend,  by  high  example  taught, 

*T  would  not  be  an  inexpiable  fault. 

The  crimes  of  Malice  have  found  grace  above. 

And  sure  kind  Heaven  will  spare  the  crimes  nf  Love 

Could'st  thou,  my  angel,  but  instruct  me  how 

I  might  be  happy,  and  not  break  my  vow  ; 

Or.  by  some  subtle  art,  dissolve  the  chain  ; 

You  'd  soon  revive  my  dying  hope»  again. 

Reason  and  Love,  I  know,  could  ne'er  agree ; 

Both  would  command,  and  both  superior  be. 

Reason  's  supported  by  the  sinewy  force 

Of  solid  argument,  and  wise  discourse : 

But  Love  pretends  to  use  no  other  arms 

Than  soft  impressions,  and  persuasive  charms. 

One  must  be  disobey 'd;  and  shall  I  prove 

A  rebel  to  my  Reason,  or  to  Love  ? 

But  then,  suppose  I  should  my  flame  pursue, 

Delia  may  be  unkind,  and  faithless  too; 

Reject  my  passion  with  a  proud  disdain. 

And  scorn  the  love  of  such  an  humble  swain: 

Then  should  I  labour  under  mighty  grief, 

Beyond  all  hopes  or  prospect  of  relief. 

So  that,  methinks,  't  is  safer  to  obey 

Right  Reason,  though  she  bears  a  rugge<l  sway, 

Than  Love's  soft  rule,  whose  subjects  undergo^ 

Early  or  late,  too  sad  a  share  of  woe. 

Can  I  so  soon  forget  that  wretched  crew. 

Reason  just  now  expos'd  before  my  view } 

If  Delia  should  be  cruel,  I  must  be 

A  sad  partaker  of  their  misery. 

But  your  encouragements  so  strongly  move, 

I  'm  almost  tempted  to  pursue  my  love : 

For  sure  no  treacherous  designs  should  dwell 

In  one  that  argues  and  persuades  so  well ; 

For  what  could  Love  by  my  destruction  gain  ? 

Love  's  an  immortal  god,  and  I  a  swain  ; 

And  sure  I  may  without  suspicion  trust 

A  god,  for  gods  can  never  be  unjust." 

"  Right  you  conclude,"  reply'd  the  smiling  boy; 
*'  Love  ruins  none,  'tis  men  themselves  destroy; 
And  those  vile  wretches  which  you  lately  saw, 
Transgress'd  his  rules,  as  well  as  Reason's  law. 
They  're  not  Love's  subjects,  but  the  slaves  of  Lutt; 
Nor  is  their  punishment  so  great  as  just. 
For  Love  and  Lust  essentially  divide, 
like  day  and  night.  Humility  and  Pride ; 
One  darkness  hides,  t'  otlier  does  always  shine  ; 
This  of  infernal  make,  and  that  divine. 
Reason  no  generous  passion  does  oppose ; 
'Tis  Lust  (not  Love)  and  Reason  that  are  foes. 
She  bids  you  scorn  a  base  inglorious  flame. 
Black  as  the  gloomy  shade  froio:  nbmoA^  '^iX  v:»as!b.^\ 
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In  this  her  precepts  should  Obedience  find ; 

But  yQiirs  is  not  of  that  ignoble  kind. 

You  err  in  thinking  she  would  dirapprove 

The  brave  pursuit  of  honourable  love: 

And  therefore  judge  what  *s  harmless  an  offence ; 

Invert  her  meaning,  and  mistake  her  sense. 

She  could  not  such  insipid  counsel  give, 

As  not  to  love  at  all ;  'tis  not  to  live, 

But  where  bright  virtue  and  true  b(*auty  lies, 

And  that  in  Delia,  charming  Delia's  eyc*<. 

Could  you  contented  see  th*  angelic  maid 

In  old  Alexis'  dull  embraces  laid  ? 

Or  rough-hewn  Tityrus  possess  those  charms, 

Which  are  in  heaven,  the  heaven  of  Delia's  arms  ? 

Consider,  youth,  what  transport  you  forego, 

The  most  entire  felicity  below ; 

Which  is  by  Pate  alone  reserv*d  for  you : 

Monarchs  have  been  deny*d ;  for  roonarchs  sue. 

I  own  'tis  difficult  to  gain  the  prize ; 

Or  t  would  be  cheap  and  low  in  noble  eyes  : 

But  there  is  one  soft  minute,  when  the  mind 

Is  left  unguarded,  waitmg  to  be  kind ; 

Which  the  wise  lover  understanding  right. 

Steals  in  like  day  upon  the  wings  of  light. 

Yon  urge  your  vow,  but  can  those  \xms  prevail. 

Whose  first  foundation  and  whose  reason  foil  ? 

You  vow*d  to  leave  fair  Delia ;  but  you  thought 

Your  passion  was  a  crime,  your  flame  a  fisLult. 

But  since  your  judgment  err'd,  it  has  no  force 

To  bind  at  all,  but  is  dissolved  of  course ; 

And  therefore  hesitate  no  longer  here. 

But  banish  all  the  dull  remains  of  fear. 

Dare  you  be  happy,  youth  ?  but  dare,  and  be ; 

I  '11  be  your  convoy  to  the  charming  she. 

What !  still  irresolute  ?  debating  still  ? 

View  her,  and  then  forsake  her  if  you  will.** 

**  I  Ml  go,**  said  I ;  "  once  more  I  *ll  venture  all ; 
Tis  brave  to  perish  by  a  noble  fall. 
Beauty  no  mortal  can  resist ;  and  Jove 
Laid  by  his  grandeur,  to  indulge  his  love. 
Reason,  if  I  do  err,  my  crime  forgive : 
Angels  alone  without  offending  live.  i 

I  go  astray  but  as  the  wise  have  done ; 
And  act  a  folly  which  they  did  not  shun." 

Then  we,  descending  to  a  spacious  plain. 
Were  soon  saluted  by  a  numerous  train 
Of  happy  lovers,  who  consum*d  their  hours. 
With  constant  jollity,  in  shady  bowers. 
There  I  beheld  the  blest  variety 
Of  joy,  from  all  corroding  troubles  free : 
Each  followed  his  own  foncy  to  delight ; 
lliough  all  went  different  ways,  yet  all  went  right 
None  err'd,  or  miss*d  the  happiness  he  sought ; 
Love  to  one  centre  every  twining  brought,  f  plados, 
We  pass'd  through  numerous  pleasant  tields  and 
By  murmuring  fountains,  and  by  peaceful  shades  j 
Till  we  approach*d  the  confines  of  the  wood. 
Where  mighty  Love*s  immortal  temple  stood  j 
Boimd  the  celestial  fime,  in  goodly  rows, 
And  beauteous  order,  amorous  myrtle  prows; 
Beneath  whose  shade  expecting  lovers  wait 
For  the  kind  minute  of  indulgent  Fate : 
Each  had  his  guardian  Cupid,  whose  chief  care. 
By  secret  motions,  was  to  warm  the  fair ; 
To  kindle  eager  longings  for  the  joy ; 
To  move  the  slow,  and  to  incline  the  coy. 

The  glorious  fabric  charm'd  my  wondering  sight; 
Of  vast  extent,  and  of  prodigious  height  : 
'i'he  case  was  marble,  but  the  polishM  stone 
With  such  an  admirable  lustre  shone, 


As  if  some  architect  divine  had  strove 

T*  outdo  the  palace  of  imperial  Jove  ; 

rhe  ponderous  gates  of  massy  gold  were  mdde; 

With  diamonds  of  a  mighty  size  inlaid ; 

Here  stood  the  winged  guards,  in  order  plac'd. 

With  shining  darts  and  golden  quivers  grac'd : 

As  we  approach'd,  they  clapp*d  their  joyful  wings, 

And  cry*d  aloud, "  Tune,  tune  your  warbling  stringi ; 

The  grateful  youth  is  come,  to  sacrifice 

At  I>!lia*s  altar  to  bright  Delia's  eyes : 

With  harmony  divine  his  soul  inspire. 

That  he  may  boldly  touch  the  sacred  fire ; 

And  ye  that  wait  upon  the  blushing  fair. 

Celestial  incense  and  perfumes  prei>arc ; 

While  our  great  god  her.  panting  bosom  warms. 

Refines  her  beauties,  and  improves  her  charms.** 

Entering  the  spacious  dome,  my  ravish'd  eyes 
A  wondrous  scene  of  glory  did  surprise : 
The  riches,  symmetry,  and  brightness,  all 
Did  equally  for  admiration  call ! 
But  the  description  is  a  labour  fit 
For  none  beneath  a  laureat  angel*s  wit. 

Amidst  the  temple  was  an  altar  made 
Of  solid  gold,  where  adoration  's  paid ; 
Here  I  perfbrm'd  the  usual  rites  with  fear. 
Not  daring  boldly  to  approach  too  near ; 
Till  from  the  god  a  smiling  Cupid  came, 
And  bid  me  touch  tlie  consecrated  flame : 
Which  done,  my  guide  my  eager  stqia  convcy'd 
To  the  apartment  of  the  beauteous  maid. 
Before  the  entrance  was  her  altar  rais'd. 
On  pedestals  of  polish'd  mart>le  plac*d. 
By  it  her  guardian  Cupid  always  stands, 
Who  troops  of  missionary  Loves  command : 
To  him,  with  soft  addresses  all  repair : 
Each  for  his  captive  humbly  begs  the  fair : 
Though  still  m  vain  they  importuned ;  for  he 
Would  give  encouragement  to  none  but  me. 
"  There  stands  the  youth,*'  he  cry'd,  "  must  take 

a  bliss. 
The  lovely  Delia  can  be  none  but  his : 
Fate  has  selected  him ;  and  mighty  Love 
Confirms  below  what  that  decrees  above. 
Then  press  no  more ;  there's  not  another  swain 
On  Earth,  but  Strephon,  can  bright  Delia  gain. 
Kneel,  youth,  and  with  a  grateful  mind  renew 
Your  vows ;  swear  you  'II  eternally  be  truw. 
But  if  you  dare  be  false,  dare  peijur'd  prove. 
You  *11  find,  in  sure  revenge,  affronted  Love 
As  hot,  as  fierce,  as  terrible,  as  Jove." 
"  Hear  me,  ye  gods,**  said  I,  "  now  hear  me  swesr, 
By  all  that 's  sacred,  and  by  all  that 's  fair ! 
If  I  prove  false  to  Delia,  let  me  fall 
The  comu)mi  obloquy,  condemn'd  by  all ! 
Let  mc  the  utmost  of  your  vengeance  try ; 
Forc'd  to  live  wretched,  and  unpity*d  die  !" 

Then  he  exposd  the  lovely  sleeping  maid. 
Upon  a  couch  of  new-blown  roses  laid. 
The  blushing  colour  in  her  cheeks  express'd 
What  tender  thoughts  inspired  her  hea>nVig  breast. 
Sometimes  a  sigh  haIf-smother*d  stole  away; 
Then  she  would  "  Strephon,  charming  Strephon," 

say. 
Sometimes  she,  smiling,  cry*d,    "  You  lore,  ^t^ 

true ; 
But  will  you  always,  and  be  faithful  too  ?' 
Ten  thousand  graces  play'd  about  her  face ; 
Ten  thousand  charms  attending  every  grace : 
Eacli  admirable  feature  did  impart 
I  A  secret  mpturc  to  my  throbbing  heart 
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>h  *  impiiaonM  in  the  brazen  tower, 

"e  descended  in  a  golden  ghover, 

tiful  appearM,  and  yet  her  eyes 

lo«n  that  god  from  the  neglected  skies. 

f,  so  transporting  vas  the  sight, 

a  goddess  Delia  seemed,  so  bright, 

iM  soul,  with  secret  wonder  fraught, 

issolvM  in  ecstasy  of  thought 

me  I  gazM :  but,  as  I  trembling  drew 

>  make  ajnore  obliging  view, 

r'd  loud,  and  the  ungrateful  noise 

i,  and  put  an  end  to  all  my  joys. 


E  FORTUNATE  COMPLAINT, 

ion,  in  a  withered  C37>res8  shade, 
lis  thought  and  sighing  lovers  made, 
:  lay  upon  his  wretched  state, 
lard  usage  of  too  partial  Fate ; 
ad  youth  complainM :  "  Once  happy  swain, 
nost  abject  shepherd  of  the  plain ! 
that  harmonious  concert  of  delights, 
iceful  days,  and  pleasurable  nights, 
irons  mirth  and  noble  jollity, 
lily  made  the  dancing  minutes  flee  ? 
and  banished  from  my  troubled  breast; 
me  one  short  interval  of  rest, 
do  I  prosecute  a  hopeless  flame, 
in  torment  such  a  losing  game  ? 
conspire  to  make  my  ruin  sure : 
unds  are  mortal,  they  admit  no  cure, 
en  sometimes  does  a  miraculous  thing, 
r  last  hope  is  just  upon  the  wing  ; 
moment  drives  those  clouds  away, 
lien  darkness  hid  a  glorious  day. 
was  I  bom,  or  why  do  I  sumve  ; 
de  wretched  only,  kept  alive  ? 
0  cruel  in  the  harsh  decree, 
jst  live,  yet  live  in  misery. 
(  pleasing  happy  moments  gone  ? 
ipbon  be  unfortunate  alone  ? 
swains  it  lavishly  bestows ; 
each  nymph  neglected  favour  throws : 
*t  compliance  still  in  every  face, 
s  their  passions  in  a  kind  embrace ; 
;  from  the  soft  incurious  mnid 
'■  for  counterfeit,  and  gold  for  lead, 
n  Msvius  always  does  attend  ; 
t  Fortune  is  his  constant  friend : 
blindly,  yet  the  mark  doet  hit ; 
the  victor}'  to  chance,  not  wit. 
lim  conquer  ere  one  blow  be  struck ; 
;  Mxvius,  to  have  Maevius*s  luck, 
my  fate,  I  would  not  change  my  chains 
le  trophies  purring  Msvius  gains  j 
T  still  live  Delinks  slave,  than  be 
vius  silly,  and  like  Mxvius  fi-co. 
happy,  loves  the  common  road, 
c-horse  like,  jogs  on  beneath  his  load, 
peevish  or  unkind  does  prove, 
isturbs  his  grave  mechanic  love. 
•y  his  languid  flame  contents, 
es  him  easy  under  all  events, 
a  passion  *8  noble  and  sublim<^, 
iT  still  would  every  moment  climb, 

*  Danae. 


If  *t  it  accepted  with  a  juit  retam. 
The  fire  *b  immortal,  will  for  ever  bum ; 
And  with  snch  raptures  fills  the  lover^s  breast. 
That  saints  in  Paradise  are  scarce  more  blest* 

**  But  I  lament  my  miseries  in  vain ; 
For  Delia  hears  me,  pitiless,  complain. 
Suppose  she  pities,  and  believes  me  true, 
A\liat  satisfaction  can  from  thence  accrue. 
Unless  her  pity  makes  her  love  me  too  ? 
Perhaps  she  loves  (t  is  but  perhaps,  I  fear. 
For  that 's  a  blessing  can  *t  be  bought  too  dear) 
If  she  has  scruples  that  oppose  her  will, 
I  mast,  alas !  be  miserable  still. 
Though,  if  she  loves,  those  acruples  soon  will  Aj 
Before  the  reasoning  of  the  deity : 
For,  where  Love  enters,  he  will  rule  alone. 
And  suffer  no  oo-partner  in  h'ts  throne ; 
And  those  false  arguments,  that  would  repel 
His  high  injunctions,  teach  us  to  rebel. 

*<  What  method  can  poor  Strephou  then  propound* 
To  cure  the  bleeding  of  his  fatal  wound, 
If  she,  who  guided  the  vexatious  dart. 
Resolves  to  cherish  and  increase  the  smart  ? 
Go,  youth,  from  these  unhappy  plains  remove^ 
Leave  the  pursuit  of  unsuccessful  love : 
Go,  and  to  foreign  swains  thy  griefs  relate. 
Tell  them  the  cruelty  of  frowning  Fate ; 
Tell  thera  the  noble  charms  of  Dclia^s  mind. 
Tell  them  how  fair,  but  tell  them  how  unkind. 
And  when  few  years  thou  hast  in  sorrow  spent, 
(For  sure  they  cannot  be  of  large  extent) 
In  prayers  for  her  thou  lov*st,  resign  thy  breath. 
And  bless  the  minute  gives  thee  ease  and  death." 

Here  paused  the  swain — when  Delia,  driving  by 
Her  bleating  flock  to  some  fresh  pasture  nigh. 
By  Love  directed,  did  her  steps  eou\*ey 
Where  Strephon,  wrappM  in  silent  sorrow,  lay. 
As  soon  as  he  perceived  the  beauteous  maid, 
He  rose  to  meet  her,  and  thus,  trembling,  said: 

'*  When  humble  suppliants  would  the  gods  ap- 
pease. 
And  in  severe  aflSictions  beg  for  ease. 
With  constant  importui\ity  they  sue. 
And  their  petitions  every  day  renew ; 
Grow  still  more  earnest  as  they  are  den^d. 
Nor  one  well-weigh'd  expedient  leave  untry'd. 
Till  Heaven  those  blessings  they  enjoy'd  before, 
Not  only  does  return,  but  gives  them  more. 

**  O,  do  not  blame  me,  Delia !  if  I  press 
So  much,  and  with  impatience,  for  redress. 
My  ponderous  griefs  no  ease  my  soul  allow  ; 
For  they  are  next  t*  intolerable  now : 
How  shall  I  then  support  them,  when  they  grow 
To  an  excess,  to  a  distracting  woe  ? 
Since  you  're  endowM  with  a  celestial  mind. 
Relieve  like  Heaven,  and  like  the  gods  be  kind. 
Did  you  perceive  the  torments  I  endure. 
Which  you  first  oaus'd,  and  you  alone  can  cure. 
They  would  your  virgin  soul  to  pity  move. 
And  pity  may  at  last  be  chang'd  to  love. 
Some  swains,  I  own,  impose  upon  the  fair. 
And  lead  the  incautious  maid  into  a  snare  ; 
But  let  them  suffer  for  their  pcijury. 
And  do  not  punish  others*  crimes  with  me. 
If  there  's  so  many  of  our  sex  untrue. 
Yours  should  more  kindly  use  the  faithfiU  few ; 
Though  innocence  too  oft  incurs  the  fate 
Of  guilt,  and  clears  itself  sometimes  too  late. 
Your  nature  is  to  tenderness  inclined ; 
And  why  to  me,  to  lae  alone  unkind  ? 
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A  conmon  lorcy  by  other  persons  inown. 
Meets  with  a  fall  retora ;  but  mine  has  none: 
Kay,  scarce  believed,  though  from  deceit  as  free 
As  angels  flames  can  for  archangels  be. 
A  passion  feign*d,  at  no  repulse  is  griev'd, 
And  values  little  if  it  be  n't  receivM : 
But,  love  smcere  resents  the  smallest  scorn, 
And  the  unkindness  does  in  secret  mourn. 

"  Sometimes  I  please  myself,  and  think  you  are 
Too  good  to  make  me  wretched  by  despair : 
That  tenderness,  which  in  your  soul  is  placed. 
Will  move  you  to  compassion  sure  at  last. 
But,  when  I  come  to  take  a  second  view 
Of  my  own  merits,  I  despond  of  you : 
For  what  can  Delia,  beauteous  Delia,  see, ' 
To  raise  in  her  the  least  esteem  for  me : 
I  *ve  nought  that  can  encourage  my  address ; 
My  fortune  's  little,  and  my  worth  is  less : 
But,  if  a  love  of  the  sublimest  kind 
Can  make  imprfssion  on  a  generous  mind ; 
If  all  has  real  value  that 's  divine. 
There  cannot  be  a  nobler  flame  than  mine. 

"  Perhaps  you  pity  me ;  I  know  you  must, 
And  my  affection  can  no  more  distrust : 
But  what,  alas !  will  helploffi  pity  do  } 
You  pity,  but  you  may  despise  me  too. 
Still  I  am  wretched  if  no  mor<i  you  give, 
The  starving  orphan  can't  on  pity  live : 
He  must  receive  the  food  for  which  he  cries. 
Or  he  consumes;  and,  though  much  pity*d,  dies. 

**  My  torments  still  do  with  my  passiou  grow ; 
The  more  I  love,  the  more  I  undergo. 
But  suffer  me  no  longer  to  remain 
Beneath  the  presmire  of  so  vast  a  pain. 
My  wound  requires  some  speedy  remedy : 
Delay's  are  fatal,  when  dfspair  is  nigh. 
Much  I  *ve  endured,  much  more  than  I  can  tell; 
Too  much,  indeed,  for  one  that  loves  so  well. 
When  will  the  end  of  all  my  sorrows  be  ? 
Can  you  not  love  ?  I  *m  sure  you  pity  me. 
But,  if  I  must  new  miseries  sustain. 
And  be  condemnM  to  more  and  stronger  pain, 
I  Ml  not  accuse  you,  since  my  fate  is  such, 
I  please  too  little,  and  I  love  too  much." 

"  Strcphon,  no  more,"  the  blushing  Delia  said  ; 
"  Excuse  the  conduct  of  a  timorous  maid  : 
Now  I  *m  convinced  yfmr  love  's  sublime  and  true. 
Such  as  I  always  wished  to  fmd  in  you. 
Each  kind  expression,  e\'ery  tender  thought, 
A  mighty  transport  in  my  bosom  wrought : 
And  though  in  secret  I  your  flame  approvM, 
I  sighM,  and  griev*d,  but  durst  not  own  I  lov'd. 
Though  now— O  Strephon !  be  so  kind  to  guess. 
What  shame  will  not  allow  me  to  confess." 

The  youth,  encompassed  with  a  joy  so  bright. 
Had  hardly  strength  to  bear  the  vast  delight 
By  too  sublime  an  ecstasy  possest, 
He  trembled,  gaz'd,  and  clasp'd  her  to  his  breast; 
Ador*d  the  njonph  that  did  his  pain  remove, 
'Vow'd  endless  truth,  and  e\erlasting  love. 


STREPHON'S  LOVE  FOR  DELIA 

JUSTIFIED. 

IN  AN  6PISTLS  TO  CELADON. 

All  men  have  follies,  which  they  blindly  trace 
Through  the  dark  tormngs  of  a  dubious  maze. 


But  happy  thoie,  who,  by  a  prodei^  eat^ 
Retreat  betiines  from  the  fallacious  snare. 

The  eldest  sons  of  Wisdom  were  not  free 
From  the  same  fiiilure  you  condemn  to  me: 
They  lov'd,  and,  by  that  glorious  paasxm  led. 
Forgot  what  Plato  and  tbenueivei  bad  said. 
Love  triumphed  o*er  those  dull,  pedantic  raleiy 
They  had  collected  from  the  wrangling  scboolif 
And  made  them  to  his  noble  sway  submit. 
In  spite  of  all  their  learning,  art,  and  wit : 
Their  grave,  gtan*h'd  morals,  then  unusefulpcnf^i 
These  dusty  characters  he  soon  removM ; 
For,  wheu  his  shining  squadrons  came  in  view, 
Their  boasted  Reason  murmur'd,  and  withdfew; 
Unable  to  oppose  their  mighty  force 
With  phlegmatic  resolves,  and  dry  discoone. 

If,  as  the  wisest  of  the  wise  have  err'd, 
I  go  astray,  and  am  condemn'd  unheard. 
My  faults  you  too  severely  reprehend. 
More  like  a  rigid  censor  than  a  fnend. 
Love  is  the  monarch  passion  of  the  mind. 
Knows  no  superior,  by  no  laws  confin'd. 
But  triumphs  still,  impatient  of  control, 
OVr  all  the  proud  endowments  of  the  soul. 

You  own'd  my  Delia,  fHend,  divinely  fair, 
When  iu  the  bud  her  native  beauties  were ; 
Your  praise  did  then  her  early  charms  coi^GnB, 
Yet  you  M  persuade  me  to  adore  her  less. 
You  but  the  non-age  of  her  beauty  saw. 
But  might  from  thence  sublime  ideas  draw. 
And  what  she  is,  by  what  she  was,  conclude  ; 
For  now  she  governs  those  she  then  subdued. 

Her  aspect  noble  and  mature  is  grtiwn. 
And  every  charin  in  its  full  vigour  known. 
There  we  may  wondering  view,  distinctly  writ. 
The  lines  of  goodness,  and  the  marks  of  wit : 
F^ch  feature,  emulous  of  pleasing  most. 
Does  justly  some  peculiar  sweetness  boast ; 
And  her  composure  *s  of  so  fine  a  frame, 
Pri<1e  cannot  hope  to  mend,  nor  En\'y  blame. 

When  the  immortal  beauties  of  the  skies 
Contended  naked  fw  the  golden  prize. 
The  apple  had  not  falFn  to  Venus*  share^ 
Had  I  been  Paris,  and  my  Delia  there  ;^ 
In  whom  alone  we  all  their  graces  find. 
The  mo\^ng  gaiety  of  Venus,  join*d 
With  Juno's  aspect,  and  Minerva^s  mind. 

View  both  those  nymphs  whom  other   swains 
adoie. 
You  Ml  value  charming  Delia  still  the  more. 
Dorinda*s  mien  's  majestic,  but  her  mind 
Is  to  revenge  and  peevishness  inclined : 
M3nrtilla  's  fair ;  and  yet  Mjnrtilla  's  prond : 
Chloe  has  wit ;  but  noisy,  vain,  and  loud : 
Melania  doats  upon  the  silliest  things  ; 
And  yet  Melania  like  an  angel  sings. 
But  in  my  Delia  all  endowments  meet. 
All  that  is  just,  agreeable,  or  sweet ; 
All  that  can  praise  and  admiration  move. 
All  that  the  wisest  and  the  bravest  love. 

In  all  discourse  she  's  apposite  and  gay. 
And  ne'er  wants  somethmg  pertinent  to  say  ; 
For,  if  the  subject  "s  of  a  serious  kind. 
Her  thoughts  are  manly,  and  her  sense  refin*d;' 
But  if  divertive,  her  expression  's  fit. 
Good  language,  join'd  with  inoffensive  wit ; 
So  cautious  always,  that  she  ne'er  affijrds 
An  idle  thought  the  charity  of  words. 

The  vices  common  to  her  sea  can  find 
No  room,  ev'n  in  the  suborbi  of  lier  mind  ; 
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wbely  Bbe  's  tn  danger  still, 
lere  neighbourhood  of  industrious  ill. 
it  distance  keeps  the  subtle  foe, 
r  approach  would  formidable  grow ; 
unwary  virgin  is  undone, 
the  misery  which  she  ought  to  shun. 
is  penetrating,  clear,  and  gay ; 
e  judprment  and  right  reason  sway ; 
told,  and  quick  to  apprehend ; 
replies,  but  cautious  to  offend, 
are  keen,  but  leveled  with  such  care, 
fall  short,  and  seldom  fly  too  far : 
he  rallies,  'tis  with  so  much  art, 
nth  pleasure,  and  with  rapture  smart. 
Ion !  you  would  my  flame  approve, 
it  hear  her  talk  of  love, 
r  pa^itm  to  her  fancy  brings 
ist  notions,  and  the  softest  Uiings ; 
by  her  so  movingly  exprest, 
ith  ecstasy  my  throbbing  breast 
he  charms  of  eloquence  impart 
'e  glories  uni mprovM  by  art : 
le  says  I  measure  things  above, 
the  language  of  seraphic  love. 
;ool  bosom  of  a  peaceful  shade, 
ild  beech  or  lofty  poplar  made, 
ling  6omes,  we  secretly  repair 
in  private,  and  unbend  our  care : 
our  flocks  in  fruitful  pastures  feed, 
design*d,  instructive  poem  read ; 
fill  morals,  with  soft  numbers  joinM, 
light  and  cultivate  the  mind : 
by  Iter  to  more  perfection  brought, 
marks  upon  the  poet's  thought ; 
'  knows  the  stamp  of  eloquence, 
'  sound  of  words  from  solid  sense, 
fustian  of  a  rh3rming  spark, 
dom  arrow  ne'er  comes  near  the  mark, 
er  judgment  be  impos'd,  and  pass 
rd  gold,  when  't  is  but  gilded  brass, 
walks  of  an  adjacent  grove, 
t  we  mutually  cngagM  to  love, 
J  askM  me,  "  Whether  I  M  prefer 
;  cottage  on  the  plains  with  her, 
pompous  building  of  the  great ; 
ontent  in  that  inferior  state  ?" 
rhe  question  you  propose  to  me, 
matter  of  debate  might  be, 
legrees  of  my  affection  less 
ing  martyrs  to  the  gods  express. 
e  all  I  can  desire  below, 
1  can  give  me,  or  the  gods  bestow ; 
with  you,  I  know  not  where  to  find 
hoice,  you  take  up  all  my  mind. 
-sake  that  dear,  delightful  plain, 
inning  Delia,  I/)ve  and  Delia  reign, 
splendour  that  a  court  can  give, 
idy  foo's  and  busy  statesmen  live, 
uthful  Paris,  when  his  birth  was  known 
y  related  to  a  throne) 
enone,  and  his  rural  sports, 
"ous  greatness,  and  tumultuous  courts ; 
hould  offer  still  its  power  in  vain  ; 
I  power  to  such  an  humble  swain  } 
t  leave  my  Delia,  leave  my  fair. 
If  the  globe  should  be  assigned  my  share, 
lid  you  have  me,  friend,  reflect  again, 
e  basest  and  the  worst  of  men  ? 
irge  me.  Celadon ;  fiorbear ; 
a?e  her,  she  '•  too  channing  fair ! 


Should  I  your  cotnnel  fto  this  case  pnrsac, 
You  might  suspect  me  for  a  villain  too: 
For  sure  that  peijur'd  wretch  can  never  prove 
Just  to  his  friood,  who  *s  falthlen  to  his  love. 
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As  those  who  hope  hereafter  Heaven  to  shares 

A  rigorous  e3cile  here  can  calmly  bear, 

And,  with  collected  spirits,  undergo 

The  sad  variety  of  pain  below ; 

Yet,  with  intense  refletrtions,  antedate 

The  mighty  raptures  of  a  future  state : 

While  the  bright  prospect  of  approachhig  joy 

Creates  a  bliss  no  trouble  can  destroy : 

So,  though  I  'm  tossM  by  giddy  Fortune's  band, 

Ev'n  to  the  confines  of  my  native  land ; 

Where  I  can  hear  the  stormy  ocean  roar. 

And  break  its  waves  upon  the  foaming  shore : 

Though  from  my  Delia  banish'd ;  all  that 's  dear« 

That 's  goad,  or  beautiful,  or  chsLrming  here: 

Yet  flattering  hopes  encourage  me  to  live. 

And  tell  me  Fate  will  kinder  minutes  give ; 

That  the  dark  treasury  of  times  contains 

A  glorious  day,  will  finish  all  my  pains : 

And,  while  I  contemplate  on  joys  to  conoe, 

Mr  griefs  are  silent,  and  my  sorrows  dumb. 

Believe  me,  nymph,  believe  me,  charming  fair, 

(When  truth  's  conspicuous,  we  need  not  swear ; 

Oaths  will  suppose  a  diffidence  in  you. 

That  I  am  false,  my  flame  fictitious  too) 

Were  I  condemn'd  by  Fate's  imperial  power. 

Ne'er  to  return  to  your  embraces  more, 

rd  scorn  whatever  the  busy  worid  could  give ; 

T  would  be  the  worst  of  miseries  to  live: 

For  all  my  wishes  and  desires  pursue, 

All  I  admire,  or  covet  here,  is  you. 

Were  I  posse5S*d  of  your  surprising  charms, 

And  lodg'd  again  within  my  Delia^s  arms ; 

Then  would  my  jojrs  ascend  to  that  degree. 

Could  angels  envy,  they  would  envy  me. 

Oft,  as  I  wander  in  a  silent  shade. 
When  bold  vexations  would  my  soul  invade, 
I  banish  the  rough  thought,  and  none  pursue, 
But  what  inclines  my  willing  mind  to  you. 
The  soft  reflections  on  your  sacred  love. 
Like  sovereign  antidotes,  all  cares  remove  ; 
Composing  every  fiiculty  to  rest. 
They  leave  a  gmtefiil  flavour  in  my  breast. 

RetJr'd  sometimes  into  a  lonely  grove, 
I  think  o'er  all  the  stories  of  our  love. 
Wliat  mighty  pleasure  have  I  oft  possess'd, 
Wlien,  in  a  masculine  embrace,  I  prest 
The  lovely  Delia  to  my  heaving  breast ! 
Then  I  remember,  and  with  vast  delight. 
The  kind  expressions  of  the  parting  night: 
Methought  the  Sun  too  quick  retum'd  agaii^ 
And  day  seem'd  ne'er  impertinent  till  then. 
Strong  and  contracted  was  our  eager  bliss ; 
An  age  of  pleasure  in  each  generous  kiss : 
Years  of  delight  in  moments  we  comprised  ; 
And  Heaven  itself  was  there  epitomised. 

But,  when  the  glories  of  the  eastern  light 
O'erflow'd  the  twinklbg  tapers  of  the  night ; 
"  Farewell,  my  Delia,  O  farewell !"  said  I, 
"  The  utmost  period  of  my  time  is  nigh : 
Too  cruel  Fate  forbids  my  longer  stay,  " 
And  wretched  Strepbeo  is  oompeU*d  away. 
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But,  thoagh  I  most  my^natiTe  plains  forego, 
Forsake  these  fields,  forsake  my  Delia  too ; 
No  change  of  fortune  shall  for  ever  move 
The  settled  base  of  my  immortal  love." 

'*  And  most  my  Strephon,  mtist  my  feithful  swain, 
Be  forced,"  you  cry'd,  "  to  a  remoter  plain  ! 
The  darling  of  my  soul  so  soon  removed ! 
The  only  valued,  and  the  best  belovM ! 
Though  other  swains  to  me  themselves  addressM, 
Strephon  was  still  distinguish^  from  the  rest : 
Flat  and  insipid  all  their  courtship  seem*d ; 
little  themselves,  their  passions  less,  esteera'd : 
For  my  aversion  with  their  flames  increased. 
And  none  but  Strephon  partial  Delia  pleased. 
Though  I  'm  deprived  of  my  kind  shepherd^s  sight, 
Jof  dr  the  day,  and  blessing  of  the  night. 
Yet  will  you,  Strephon,  will  you  love  me  still  ? 
However,  flatter  me,  and  say  you  will. 
For,  should  you  entertain  a  rival  love, 
Should  you  unkind  to  me,  or  faithless  prove, 
No  mortal  e*er  could  half  so  wretched  be  $ 
For  sure  no  mortal  ever  lov'd  like  me." 

*'  Your  beauty,  nymph, "said  I,  '*  my  faith  secures; 
Those  3rou  once  conquer,  must  be  always  yours: 
For  hearts,  subdued  by  your  victorious  eyes. 
No  force  can  storm,  no  stratagem  surprise , 
Nor  can  I  of  captivity  complain, 
(While  lovely  Delia  holds  the  glorious  chain. 
The  Cyprian  queen,  in  young  Adonis'  arms, 
Might  fear,  at  least,  he  would  despise  her  charms; 
But  I  can  never  such  a  monster  prove. 
To  slight  the  blessings  of  my  Delia's  lo\'e. 
Would  those  who  at  celestial  tables  sit, 
Blest  with  immortal  wine,  immortal  wit. 
Choose  to  descend  to  some  inferior  board. 
Which  nought  but  scum  and  nonsense  can  afford  ? 
Nor  can  1  e*cr  to  those  gay  nymphs  address. 
Whose  pride  is  greater,  and  whose  charms  are  less : 
Their  tinsel  beauty,  may,  perhaps,  subdue 
A  gaudy  coxcomb,  or  a  ftilsome  beau , 
But  seem  at  best  indifferent  to  me. 
Who  none  but  you  with  admiration  see. 

**  Now,  would  the  rolling  orbs  obey  my  will, 
I  M  make  the  Sun  a  second  time  stand  still. 
And  to  the  lower  world  their  light  repay. 
When  conquering  Joshua  robb'd  them  of  a  day : 
Though  our  two  souls  would  different  passions 

prove ; 
Hii  was  a  thirst  of  glory,  mine  of  love. 
It  will  not  be ;  the  Sun  makes  haste  to  rise, 
And  take  possession  of  the  eastern  skies ', 
Yet  one  more  kiss,  though  millions  are  too  f(*w ; 
And,  Delia,  since  we  must,  must  part,  adieu.'* 

As  Adam,  by  an  injur'd  Maker  driven 
From  Fiden's  groves,  the  vicinage  of  Heaven, 
Compelled  to  wander,  and  oblig'd  to  bear 
The  harsh  impressions  of  a  ruder  air. 
With  mighty  sorrow,  and  with  weeping  eyes, 
LookM  back,  and  moumM  the  loss  of  Paradise, 
With  a  concern  like  his  did  I  review 
My  native  plains,  my  charming  Delia  too ; 
For  I  left  Paradise  in  leaving  you. 

If,  as  I  walk,  a  pleasant  shade  I  find. 
It  brings  your  fair  idea  to  my  mind : 
**  Such  was  the  happy  place,"  I  sighing  say, 
"  Where  I  and  Delia,  lovely  Delia,  lay'j 
When  first  I  did  my  tender  thoughts  impart. 
And  made  a  grateful  present  of  my  heart." 
Or,  if  my  friend,  in  his  apartment,  shows 
Some  piece  of  Van  Dj'ck's,  or  of  Angclo's, 


In  which  the  artist  has,  with  woodrbus  caie^ 

Described  the  face  of  one  exceeding  fair  ; 

Though,  at  first  sight,  it  may  my  passioo  raises 

And  every  feature  I  admire  and  praise; 

Yet  still,  methinks,  upon  a  second  view, 

Tis  not  so  beautiful,  so  fair  as  you. 

If  I  converse  with  those  whom  most  admit 

To  have  a  ready,  gay,  vivacious,  wit ; 

They  want  some  amiable,  moving  grace. 

Some  turn  of  fancy  that  my  Delia  has : 

For  ten  good  thoughts  amongst  the  crowd  they  vei^ 

Methinks  ten  thousand  are  impertinent. 

Let  other  shepherds,  that  are  prone  to  range, 
With  each  caprice,  their  giddy  humours  change : 
They  from  variety  less  joys  receive, 
Than  you  alone  are  capable  to  give. 
Nor  will  I  envy  those  ill-judging  swains 
(What  they  enjoy  's  the  refuse  of  the  plains) 
If,  for  my  share  of  happiness  below. 
Kind  Heaven  upon  roe  Delia  would  bestow  ; 
Whatever  blessings  it  can  give  beside. 
Let  all  mankhid  among  themselves  divide. 


A  PASTORAL  ESSAY 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  MARY,  ANNO  1694. 

As  gentle  Strephon  to  his  fold  convey'd 

A  wandering  lamb,  which  from  the  flocks  had 

stray'd, 
Beneath  a  mournful  cypress  shade  he  found 
Cosmelia  weeping  on  the  dewy  g^und. 
Amaz'd,  with  eager  haste  he  ran  to  know 
The  fatal  cause  of  her  intemperate  wue  ; 
And,  clasping  her  to  his  impatient  breast. 
In  these  soft  words  his  tender  care  exprest. 

STREPHON. 

Why  mourns  my  dear  Cosmelia  ?  Why  appears 
My  life,  my  soul,  dissolved  in  briny  tc^rs  ? 
Has  some  fierce  tiger  thy  lov'd  heifer  slain. 
While  I  was  wandering  on  the  neighbouring  plain! 
Or,  has  some  gjreedy  wolf  devour'd  thy  sheep  ? 
What  sad  mi^^rtune  makes  Cosmelia  weep  r 
Speak,  that  I  may  pre\-ent  thy  griefs  increa&Cy 
Partake  thy  sorrows,  or  restore  thy  |>eace. 

COSWBLIA. 

Do  you  not  hear  firom  far  that  mournful  bell  I 

Tis  for 1  cannot  the  sad  tidings  tell. 

Oh,  whither  are  my  fainting  spirits  fied  ? 
Tis  for  Ca'lcstia — Strephon,  oh— she  's  dead ! 
The  brightest  nymph,  the  princess  of  the  plaiiv 
By  au  untimely  dart,  untimely  slain  ! 

STREPHON. 

Dead  !  'Tis  impossible !  She  cannot  die : 
She  *s  too  divine,  too  much  a  deity : 
Tis  a  false  rumour  some  ill  swains  have  spread 
Who  wish^  perhaps,  the  good  Cselestia  dead. 

COSMELIA. 

Ah  !  no ;  the  truth  in  every  face  appears ; 
For  every  face  you  meet 's  o'erflow'd  with  tears. 
Trembling,  and  pale,  I  ran  through  all  the  plaii^ 
From  flock  to  flock,  and  ask*d  of  every  swain; 
But  each,  scarce  lifting  his  deiectcd  head, 
Cry'd,  "  Oh,  Cosmelia  !  Oh,  *C«lej,Ua  's  dead!" 
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sntBPHOK. 

!V>mething  was  meant  by  that  ill-broadiog  croak 
Of  the  .prophetic  raven  from  th<%  oak. 
Which  straight  by  lightning  was  in  shivers  broke. 
But  we  our  mischief  feel,  before  we  see ; 
Seized  and  o*erwheIro*d  at  once  with  misery. 

cobMslia. 
9nce  then  we  have  no  trophies  to  bestow, 
Ko  pompous  things  to  make  a  glorious  show, 
(For  all  the  tribute  a  poor  swain  can  bring. 
In  rural  numbers,  is  to  mourn  and  sing) 
Let  us,  beneath  the  gloomy  shade,  rehearse 
Caelestia's  sacred  name  in  no  less  sacred  verse. 

STRsraoN. 

Cslestia  dead!  Then  tis  in  vain  to  live; 
What 's  all  the  comfort  that  the  plains  can  give; 
Since  she^  by  whose  bright  influence  alone 
Our  flocks  increased,  and  we  rejoic'd,  is  gone ; 
Since  she,  who  round  such  beams  of  goodness  spread 
Ai  gave  new  life  to  every  swain,  is  dead  ? 

COSMBLIA. 

In  vain  we  wish  for  the  delightful  spring ; 
What  joys  can  flowery  May  or  April  bring, 
When  she,  for  whom  the  spacious  plains  were  spread 
With  early  flowers  and  cheerful  greens,  is  dead  ?    ^ 
In  vain  did  courtly  Damon  warm  tl^e  earth. 
To  give  to  summer  fruits  a  winter  birth; 
In  vain  we  autumn  wait,  which  crowns  the  flelds  . 
"With  wealthy  crops,  and  various  plenty  yields; 
Sknce  that  fair  uymph,  for  whom  the  boundless  store 
Ot  Nature  was  preservM,  is  now  no  more. 

STREFHOK. 

Farewell  for  ever  then  to  all  that  *s  gay: 
You  will  foTftet  to  sing,  and  I  to  ptay. 
No  more  with  cheerful  songs,  in  cooling  bowers, 
Shall  we  ooosume  the  pleasurable  hours: 
All  joys  are  banished,  all  delights  are  fled. 
Ne'er  to  return,  now  fair  Caslestia  's  dead. 

COSMELIA. 

If  e*er  I  sing,  they  shall  be  mournful  lays 
Of  great  Celestia's  name,  Caelestia's  praise: 
How  good  she  was,  how  generous,  how  wise! 
How  beautiful  her  shape,  how  bright  her 
How  charming  all;  how  much  she  was  ador'd^ 
Alive;  when  dead,  how  much  her  loss deplor*d| 
A  noble  theme,  and  able  to  inspire 
The  humblest  Muse  with  the  sublimest  fire. 
And  since  we  do  of  such  a  princess  sing, 
Let  ours  ascend  upon  a  stronger  wing ; 
And,  while  we  do  the  lofty  numbers  join. 
Hep  name  will  make  the  harmony  divine. 
Raise  then  thy  tuneful  voice ;  and  be  the  song 
Sweet  as  her  temper,  as  her  virtue  strong. 

STRBraOM. 

When  her  great  lord  to  foreign  wars  was  gone, 
And  left  Celestia  here  to  rule  alone ; 
With  how  serene  a  brow,  how  void  of  fear, 
When  storms  arose,  did  she  the  vessel  steer ! 
And  when  the  raging  of  the  waves  did  cease. 
How  gentle  was  her  sway  in  times  of  peace ! 
Jostice  and  Mercy  did  their  beams  unite. 
And  round  her  temples  spread  a  glorious  light ; 
So  quick  she  eas'd  the  wrongs  of  every  swain, 
She  haidly  gav«  them  leii ore  to  compltin : 


Impatient  to  reward,  but  slow  to  draw 

Th*  avenging  sword  of  necessary  Law : 

Like  Heaven,  she  took  no  pleasure  to  destroy ;    . 

With  grief  she  punish'd,  and  she  iaT*d  with  joy. 

COSMXLIA. 

When  godlike  Belliger,  from  war^  alarms. 
Returned  in  triumph  to  Caelestia*s  arms, 
She  met  her  hero  with  a  full  desir^; 
But  chaste  as  light,  and  vigorous  as  fire: 
Such  mutual  flames,  so  equally  divine. 
Did  in  each  breast  with  such  a  lustre  shine. 
His  could  not  seem  the  greater,  her's  the  less : 
Both  were  immense,  for  both  were  in  excess. 

.  nmSPHOK. 

Oh,  godlike  princess !  Oh,  thrice  happy  swaini! 
Whilst  she  presided  o*er  the  fruitful  plains  1. 
Whilst  she,  for  ever  ravished  from  our  eyes. 
To  mingle  with  the  kindred  of  the  skies. 
Did  for  your  peare  her  constant  thoughts  employ! 
The  nymph*s  good  angel,  and  the  shepherd's  joy! 

COSMELIA. 

All  that  was  noble  beautifyM  her  mind  ; 
There  Wisdom  sat,  with  solid  Reason  join'd : 
There  too  did  Piety  and  Greatness  wait; 
Meekness  oo  Grandeur,  Modesty  on  State : 
Humble  amidst  the  splendours  of  a  throne  ; 
Placed  above  all,  and  yet  despising  none. 
And  when  a  crown  was  forced  on  her  by  Fate, 
She  with  some  pains  submitted  to  be  great. 

rrRBPBox. 

Her  pious  soul  with  emulation  strove 
To  gain  the  mighty  Pan*B  important  love: 
To  whose  mysterious  rites  she  always  came^ 
With  such  an  active,  so  intense  a  flame; 
The  duties  of  religion  seem'd  to  be 
No  more  her  care  than  her  felicity. 

COSMELIA. 

Virtue  unmiz'd,  without  the  least  allay, 

Pure  as  the  light  of  a  celestial  ray. 

Commanded  all  the  motions  of  the  soul 

With  such  a  soft,  but  absolute  control. 

That,  as  she  knew  what  best  great  Pan  wouM 

please. 
She  still  performed  it  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Him  for  her  high  exemplar  she  designed. 
Like  him,  benevolent  to  all  mankind. 
Her  foes  she  pityM,  nor  desired  their  blood ; 
And,  to  revenge  their  crimes,  she  did  them  good : 
Nay,  all  afironts  so  unooncem'd  she  bore, 
(Maugre.that  violent  temptation,  power) 
As  if  she  thought  *it  vulgar  to  resent, 
Or  wish'd  forgiveness  their  worst  punishment* 

rraBTHON. 

Next  mighty  Pan,  was  her  illustrious  lord. 
His  high  vicegerent,  sacredly  ador'd : 
Him  with  such  piety  and  zeal  she  lov'd, 
The  noble  passion  every  hour  improved : 
Till  it  ascended  to  that  glorious  height,^ 
Twas  next  (if  only  next)  to  infinite. 
This  made  her  so  entire  a  duty  pay, 
She  grew  at  last  impatient  to  obey  ; 
And  mot  his  wishes  with  as  ^totk^\.  «.  v.^ 
As  an  aKhange\  \ns  CraaXm^  "wCCl. 
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coimuA* 

Mature  for  HMven,  the  fatal  mandate  euMy 
With  it  a  chariot  of  ethereal  flame ; 
Id  which,  EUJah  Kke,  she  pan*d  the  spherei; 
BhHight  )oy  to  HeaTcn,  but  left  the  the  world  in  tears. 

mspHON. 

Methinks  I  see  her  on  the  plains  of  lights 
All  glorious,  all  incomparably  bright ! 
While  the  immortal  minds  aroun^  her  gaze 
On  the  excessive  splendour  of  her  nyn ; 
And  scarce  beliere  a  human  soul  could  be 
Endow*d  with  such  stupendous  miyosty. 

COSMILU. 

Who  can  lament  too  much !  O,  who  can  moorn 

Enough  o'er  beautiful  Celestials  urn  ! 

So  great  a  loss  as  this  deserves  excess 

Of  sorrows ;  all  *8  too  little  that  is  less. 

Bnt,  to  supply  the  univrirsal  woe,  - 

Tears  from  all  eyps,  without  cessation,  flow : 

All  that  have  p6wcr  to  weep,  or  voice  to  groan. 

With- throbbing  breasts  Cselcstia's  fate  bemoan; 

While  marble  rocks  the  common  griefs  partake^ 

And  echo  back  those  cries  they  cannot  make. 

STRKPHON. 

Weep  then  (once  frtiitful  vales)  and  spring  with  3rew ! 

Ye  thirsty,  barren  mountains,  weep  with  dew  1 

Let  every  flower  on  this  extended  plain 

Not  droop,  but  shrink  into  its  womb  again, 

Ne'er.to  receive  anew  its  yeariy  birth ! 

Let  every  thing  that 's  grateful  leave  the  Earth ! 

Let  mournful  cypress,  with  each  noxious  weed. 

And  baneful  venoms,  in  their  place  succeed ! 

Ye  purling,  querulous  brooks,  overcharged  with  grief, 

Haste  swiftly  to  the  sea  for  more  relief; 

Then  tiding  back,  each  to  his  sacred  head. 


1  U  your  astonishVl  springs,  Celestia  's  dead ! 

CO^BLIA. 

Well  have  you  sung,  in  an  exalted  strain. 

The  fairest  nymph  e'er  grac'd  the  British  plain. 

Who  knows  but  some  officious  angel  may 

Your  grateful  numbers  to  her  ears  convey  1 

That  she  may  smile  upon  us  from  above. 

And  bless  our  mournful  plains  with  peace  and  love ! 

STREPHOK. 

But  see,  onr  floeks  do  to  their  folds  repair ; 
For  night  with  sable  cloads  obscures  the  air: 
Cold  damps  descend  from  the  unwholesome  sky, 
And  safety  bids  us  to  our  cottage  fly. 
Though  with  each  mom  our  sorrows  will  return ; 
Each  ev'n,  tike  nightii^ales,  we  'II  sing  and  aBoafn, 
TUl  Death  conveys  us  to  the  peaceful  i^m. 


TO  HIS  FRIEND, 
mtm  ApPLicnoK. 

Noifi  lives  in  this  tumultuous  state  of  things^ 
Where  every  morning  soon  new  troubles  brings, 
But  lK>ld  inquietudes  will  break  hb  rest. 
And  gloomy  thoughts  disturb  bis  anxioas  breast. 
Angelic  forms,  and  happy  spirits,  are 
Above  the  malice  of  perplexing  care: 
But  that  *s  a  blessing  too  sublime,  too  highy 
For  those  who  bend  beneath  mortality. 


If  in  the  body  there  was  bat  one  port 
Subject  to  pain,  and  sensible  of  smarty 
And  but  one  paasioo  could  torment  the  mbd; 
That  part,  that  passion,  busy  Fate  would  findr 
But,  since  infirmities  m  both  abound. 
Since  sorrow  both  so  many  wajrs  can  wtMsd^ 
Tis  not  so  great  a  wonder  that  we  griev« 
Sometimes,  as  'tis  a  miracle  we  live. . 

The  happiest  man  that  ever  breath*d  oa  Eaitl^ 
With  all  the  glories  of  esUte  and  birth. 
Had  yet  some  anxious  care,  to  make  bim  kaov. 
No  grandeur  was  above  the  reach  of  woe. 
To  be  from  all  things  that  disquiet,  free. 
Is  not  consistent  with  humanity. 
Youth,  wit,  and  beauty,  are  such  charming  things 
O'er  which,  if  Affluence  spreads  her  gaudy  wiagti 
We  think  the  perMXi  who  enjoys  so  much. 
No  care  can  move,  and  no  aflliction  touch ; 
Yet  could  we  but  some  secret  method  find 
To  view  the  dark  recesses  of  the  mind. 
We  there  might  pee  the  hidden  seed  of  strife^ 
And  woes  io  embryo  ripening  into  life: 
How  some  fierce  lust,  or  boistenms  passion,  filli 
The  labouring  spirit  with  prolific  ills ; 
Pride,  Envy,  or  Revenge,  distract  the  mwI, 
And  all  right  Reason's  godlike  powers  oootool; 
But  if  she  must  not  be  allow*d  to  sway. 
Though  all  without  appears  serene  and  gay, 
A  cankeixms  venom  on  the  vitals  preys^ 
And  poisons  all  the  comforts  of  his  days. 

iBxtemal  pomp  and  visible  suocesa 
Sometimes  contribute  to  our  happiness ; 
But  that  which  makes  it  genuine,  refinM» 
Is  a  good  conscience  and  a  soul  resigned. 
Then,  to  whatever  end  affliction  %  sent. 
To  try  our  virtues,  or  for  punishment. 
We  bear  it  calmly,  though  a  pondeiont  vne. 
And  still  adore  the  baud  that  gives  the  blow : 
For,  in  misfortunes  this  advantage  lies; 
They  make  us  humble,  and  they  make  us  wiie; 
And  he  that  can  acquire  snch  virtues,  gains 
An  ample  reoompenae  for  all  his  pains. 

Too  soft  caresses  of  a  prosperous  firte 
The  pious  fervours  of  the  soul  abate; 
Tempt  to  luxurious  ease  our  careie«  day^ 
And  gloomy  vapour  round  the  spirits  nite. 
Thus  luUM  into  a  sleep,  we  dozing  h% 
And  -find  our  ruin  in  security  ; 
Unless  some  sorrow  comes  to  our  relief 
And  breaks  th'*cftichantment  by  a  tim^y  grieC 
But  as  we  are  aUow*d,  to  cheer  onr  aght. 
In  blackest  days,  some  glimmering!  of  light, 
So»  in  the  most  dqected  bonis,  we  may 
The  secret  pleasure  have  to  weep  and  pray; 
And  tlioae  nquesU  the  speediest  pafsage  find 
To  Heaven,  which  flow  from  an  aflOicted  omhI: 
And  while  to  him  we  c^ten  our  distress^ 
Our  pains  grow  lighter,  and  onr  sorrows  less. 
The  fint'st  music  of  the  grove  we  owe 
To  mourning  Philomells  harmonicas  woe; 
And  while  her  grief 's  in  chaiming  notes 
A  thorny  bramble  pricks  her  tender  breast; 
In  warbling  melody  she  spends  thetiight. 
And  moves  at  once  compassion  and  delight. 

No  choice  had  e'er  so  happy  an  event. 
But  he  that  made  it  did  that  choice  repent. 
So  weak  's  onr  judgment,  aod  so  short  *8  ooi 
We.  cannot  level  our  own  wishes  right : 
And  if  sometunes  we  make  a  wise  advance, 
T  witsalvw  va  little  9m\  hot  nucli  to  cbane^ 
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when  Providence,  for  secret  ends, 
ng  cares,  or  sharp  affliction,  sends  ; 
st  conclude  it  best  it  should  be  so, 
t  desponding  or  impatient  grow, 
that  will  his  confidence  remove 
oundless  wisdom  and  eternal  love, 
«  it  on  himself,  or  human  aid, 
eet  those  woes  he  labours  to  evade. 
4he  keenest  agonies  of  grief, 
:  's  a  cordial  that  stiil  gives  relief: 
I  is  not  always  angry  when  he  strikes, 
6t  chastises  those  whom  most  he  likes  j 
with  humble  spirits  they  coipplain, 
fl  the  anguish,  or  rewards  the  pain. 


TO  ANOTHER  FRIEND, 

VNDEt  AFFLICTION. 

he  first  man  by  disobedience  fell 
r  conquest  to  the  powers  of  Hell, 
s  none  in  every  stage  of  life  can  be 
tie  insnlts  of  bold  affliction  free. 
it  respite  gives  us  some  relief, 
emipts  the  series  of  our  grief, 
k  the  pangs  of  misery  return, 

by  mmutes,  but  by  years  we  mourn, 
an  refin*d  and  to  perfection  brought, 
i  philosophy,  and  serious  thought, 
t  the  soul  beneath  the  ponderous  weight 
7  stars,  and  unpropitious  fate: 

the  time  she  should  exert  her  power,        > 
ike  us  practise  what  she  taught  before. 
f  are  such  voluminous  authors  read, 
rned  labours  of  the  famous  dead, 
[nnepare  the  mind  for  its  defence, 
i  results,  and  well-digested  sense ; 
'hen  the  storm  of  misery  appears, 
II  its  real  or  fantastic  fears, 
ler  may  the  rolling  danger  fly, 
1  the  tide  before  it  swelU  too  high  ? 
iiough  the  theory  of  wisdom  *s  known 
ise,  what  should,  and  what  should  not  be  done; 
tbe  labour  in  tiie  practice  lies, 
in  more  than  words  and  notion,  wise  j 
nned  truth  of  sound  philosophy 
dy  early,  but  we  late  apply, 
(tubbom  anguish  seizes  on  the  soul, 
e^son  would  its  haughty  rage  control ; 
it  may  n*t  be  suffered  to  endure, 
in  is  just,  when  we  reject  the  cure, 
uy  men,  close  observation  finds, 
ous  learning,  and  exalted  minds, 
emble  at  the  sight  of  daring  woes, 
top  ignobly  to  the  vilest  foes; 
ey  underafcood  not  how  to  be 
S  or  brave,  but  in  felicity ; 

some  action,  servile  or  unjust, 

their  former  glories  in  the  dust 
dom  first  the  wretched  mortal  flies, 
ives  him  naked  to  his  enemies : 
,  when  most  his  prudence  should  be  shown, 
Mt  imprudent,  giddy  thmgs  Are  done. 
3n  the  mind  'i  surrounded  with  distresib 

tnoonstanoy  the  judgment  press, 
dder  it  incapable  to  make 
isolntions,  or  good  counsels  take, 
nre  's  a  steadiness  of  soul  and  thought, 
100  bred,  and  by  reli|pcpBi  ^iVbl^ 


Which,  like  a  rock  amidst  the  stormy  waves, 
Unmov'd  remains,  and  all  affliction  braves. 

In  sharp  misfortunes,  some  will  search  too  deep 
What  Heaven  prohibits,  and  would  secret  keep : 
But  those  events  *tis  better  not  to  know. 
Which,  known,  serve  only  to  increase  our  woe. 
Knowledge  forbid  (*tis  dangerous  to  pursue) 
With  guilt  begins,  and  ends  with  ruin  too* 
For,  had  our  earliest  parents  been  content 
Not  to  know  more  than  to  be  innocent. 
Their  ignorance  of  evil  had  preserved 
Their  joys  entire ;  for  then  they  had  not  swerv'd. 
But  they  imagined  (their  desires  were  such) 
They  knew  too  little,  till  they  knew  too  much. 
E^er  since  my  folly  must  to  wisdom  rise ; 
And  few  are,  but  by  sad  experience,  wise. 

Consider,  friend !  who  all  3rour  blessings  gave. 
What  are  recalled  again,  and  what  you  have; 
And  do  not  murmur  when  you  aro  bereft 
Of  little,  if  you  have. abundance  left: 
Consider  too,  how  many  thousands  are 
Under  the  worst  of  miseries,  despair; 
And  do  n*t  repine  at  what  you  now  endure; 
Custom  will  give  you  ease,  or  time  will  cure : 
Once  more  consider,  that  the  present  ill. 
Though  it  be  great,  may  yet  be  greater  itill ; 
And  be  not  anxious;  for,  to  undergo 
One  grief,  is  nothing  to  a  numerous  woe* 
But  since  it  is  impossible  to  be 
Human,  and  not  exposed  to  misery, 
Bear  it,  my  friend,  as  bravely  as  3rou  can : 
You  are  not  more,  and  be  not  lets  than  man! 

Afflictions  past  can  no  existence  find. 
But  in  the  wild  ideas  of  the  mind: 
And  why  should  we  for  those  misfbrtunes  moum. 
Which  have  been  sufiSer^d,  and  can  neW  return? 
Those  that  have  weather'd  a  tempestuous  night. 
And  find  a  calm  approaching  with  the  light. 
Will  not,  unless  their  reano  tbey  disown. 
Still  make  those  dangers  present  that  are  gone. 
What  is  behind  tbe  curtain  none  can  see  ; 
It  may  be  joy :  suppose  it  misery ; 
Tis  future  still ;  and  that  which  is  not  here^ 
May  never  come,  or  we  may  never  bear. 
Therefore  the  present  ill  alone  we  ought 
To  view,  in  reason,  with  a  troubled  thought  i 
But,  if  we  may  the  sacred  pages  trust. 
He  *s  always  happy,  that  is  always  just. 


TO  HIS  FRIEND, 

IKCLIICKn  TO  MAIKT. 

I  wouLo  not  have  ycni,  Strepfaon,  choose  a  matc^ 
From  too  exalted,  or  too  mean  a  state; 
For  in  both  th^  we  may  expect  to  find 
A  creeping  spirit,  or  a  haughty  mind. 
Who  moves  within  tbe  middle  region,  shares 
The  least  disquiet*,  and  the  smallest  cares. 
Let  her  extraction  with  true  lustre  shine; 
If  something  brighter,  not  too  bright  for  thine:  . 
Her  education  liberal,  not  great; 
Neither  inferior,  nor  above  her  state. 
Ijet  her  have  wit;  but  let  that  wit  be  free 
From  affectation,  pride,  and  pedantry: 
For  the  efiect  of  woman's  wit  is  such. 
Too  little  is  as  dangerous  as  too  much. 
But  chiefly  let>her  humour  cV(wam\^^3(saMb\ 
I  lJnle»  iibm  TOQit  doM  \A 
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The  least  disparity  in  this  destroys, 

like  sulphurous  blasts,  the  very  buds  of  joys. 

Ker  penon  amiable,  straight,  and  free 

From  natural,  or  chance,  deformity. 

liCt  not  her  years  exceed,  if  equal  thine ; 

For  \romen,  past  theirvlgour,  soon  decline : 

Her  fortune  competent;  and,  if  thy  sight 

Can  reach  so  far,  take  care  *tis  gather*d  right 

If  tlune  's  enough,  then  her's  may  be  the  less: 

Do  not  aspire  to  riches  in  excess. 

For  that  «hich  makes  our  lives  delightful  ^prove. 

Is  a  genteel  sufficiency  and  love. 


TO  A  PAINTER 

oaAWIKO  D0RINDA*8  PICTUII. 

Paditoi,  the  utmost  of  thy  judgment  iliow ; 

Exceed  ev*n  Titian,  and  great  Angelo : 

With  all  the  liveliness  of  thought  express 

The  moving  features  of  Dorinda's  face. 

Thou  camt  not  flatter,  where  such  beauty  dwelb ; 

Her  charms  thy  colours,  and  thy  art,  excels. 

Othen  less  fair,  may  from  thy  pencil  have 

Graces,  which  sparing  Nature  never  gave: 

But  in  Dorinda's  aspect  tliou  wilt  see 

Such  as  will  pose  thy  famous  art,  tad  thee; 

So  great,  so  many  in  her  face  unite. 

So  well  proportioned,  and  so  wondrous  bright, 

Ko  human  skill  can  e*er  cxpiess  them  all. 

But  must  do  wrong  to  th'  fiair  original. 

An  angel's  hand  alone  the  pencil  fits, 

To  mix  the  colours  when  an  angel  sits. 

Thy  picture  may  as  like  Dorinda  be 
As  art  of  man  can  paint  a  deity ; 
And  justly  may  pohaps,  when  she  withdraws, 
Excite  our  wonder,  and  deserve  applause : 
But  when  compared,  yoa  *ll  be  obliged  to  own. 
No  art  can  equal  what 's  by  Nature  done. 
Great  Levy's  noble  hand,  excelled  by  few, 
The  picture  fairer  than  the  person  drew : 
He  took  the  best  that  Nature  could  imjiart. 
And  made  it  better  by  his  powerful  art 
But  had  he  seen  that  bright,  surprising  grace, 
Which  spreads  itself  o'er  all  I>orinda's  face, 
Vam  had  been  all  the  essays  of  his  skill ; 
She  must  have  been  confest  the  fairest  still. 

Heaven  in  a  landscape  may  be  wondrous  fine, 
And  look  as  bright  as  painted  light  can  shine ; 
But  still  the  real  glories  of  the  place 
All  art,  by  infinite  degrees,  surpass. 


TO  THE  PAINTER,  AFTER  HE  HAD  FINISHED 
DORINDA'S  PICTURE. 

Paintes,  thou  hast  performed  what  man  can  do; 
Only  Dorinda's,  self  more  charms  can  shew. 
Bold  are  thy  strokes,  aud  delicate  each  touch; 
But  still  the  beauties  of  her  face  are  such 
As  cannot  justly  be  described ;  though  all 
Confess  t  is  like  the  bright  original. 
In  her,  and  in  thy  picture,  we  may  view 
The  utmost  Nature,  or  that  Art,  can  do ; 
Each  is  a  masterpiece,  designed  so  well. 
That  future  times  may  strive  to  parallel ; 
But  Dither  Art  nor  Nature  *»  able  to  excel. 


CRUELTY  AND  LUSTT. 

AK  EPWTOLAKY  BSSAT  '• 

Where  can  the  wret<:hed'st  of  all  creatures  fly. 

To  tell  the  story  of  her  misery } 

Where,  but  to  faithful  Caslia,  in  whose  mind 

A  manly  bravery  's  with  soft  pity  joined. 

I  fear,  these  lines  will  scarce  be  understood, 

Blurr*d  with  incessant  tears,  and  writ  in  blood ; 

But  if  you  can  the  mournful  pages  read. 

The  sad  relation  shows  you  such  a  deed. 

As  all  the  annals  of  th'  infernal  reign 

Shall  strive  to  equal,  or  exceed  in  vain. 

Neronior's  fame,  no  doubt,  has  reach*d  your  eai% 
UTiose  cruelty  has  caiisM  a  sea  of  tears; 
Fiird  each  lamenting  town  with  funeral  sighs. 
Deploring  widows*  shrieks,  and  orphans*  cries. 
At  every  health  the  horrid  monster  quafiTd, 
I'cn  wretches  dy*d,  and  as  they  dy'd  he  laugfaM: 
Till,  tir*d  with  acting  Devil,  he  was  led. 
Drunk  with  excess  of  blood  and  wine,  to  bed. 

Oh,  cursed  place ! 1  can  no  more  command 

My  pen:  shame  and  confusion  shake  my  hand: 

But  I  must  on,  and  let  my  Celia  know 

How  barbarous  arc  my  wrongs,  how  \*ast  my  woe. 

Among  the  crowds  of  western  youths  who*  ran 
To  meetthe  brave,  betray'd,  unhappy  Bian % 
My  husband,  fatally  uniting,  went: 
l^nusM  to  arms,  and  thoughtless  of  th'  event 
But  when  the  battle  was  by  treachery  won* 
The  chief,  and  all  but  his  false  friend,  nndooe ; 
Though,  in  the  tumult  of  that  desperate  night. 
He  'scapM  the  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  fight ; 
Yet  the  sagacious  bloodhounds,  skilPd  too  well 
In  all  the  murdering  qualities  of  Hell, 
Each  secret  place  so  regularly  beat. 
They  soon  discovered  his  unsafe  retreat. 
As  hungry  wolves  triumphing  o*er  their  prey, 
To  sure  destruction  hurry  them  away ; 
So  the  purveyors  of  fierce  Moloc^s  son 
With  Charion  to  the  common  butchery  ran; 
Where  proud  Neronior  by  his  gibtket  stood. 
To  glut  himself  with  fresh  supplies  of  blood. 
Our  friends,  by  powerftil  intercession,  gahi'd 
A  short  reprieve,  but  for  three  days  obtain'd. 
To  try  all  ways  might  to  compassion  move 
The  savage  general ;  but  in  vain  they  strove. 
When  I  perceivM  that  all  addresses  nil'd. 
And  nothing  o*er  his  stubborn  soul  prerail'd ; 
Distracted  almost,  to  his  tent  I  flew, 
To  make  the  last  effort,  what  tears  could  da 
Low  on  my  knees  I  fell ;  then  thus  began : 
*'  Great  genius  of  success,  thou  more  than  man ! 
Whose  arms  to  every  clime  have  terrour  hurPd, 
And  carry*d  conquest  round  the  trembling  world! 
Still  may  the  brightest  glories  Faroe  can  lend, 
Your  sword,  your  conduct,  and  your  cause,  attend. 
Here  now  the  arbiter  of  fate  3rou  sit. 
While  suppliant  slaves  their  rebel  heads  submit 
Oh,  pity  the  unfortunate !  and  give 
But  this  one  thing:  oh,  let  but  Charion  live ! 


'  This  piece  was  occasioned  by  the  barharity  of 
Kirke,  a  commander  in  the  western  rebellion,  1685, 
who  debauched  a  young  lady  with  a  promise  to 
save  her  husband's  life,  but  hanged  him  the  next 
morning. 

^  TYie  dwkt  fA  Monmouth. 
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the  little  all  that  we  possess. 

;he  meagre  an^iish  of  distress 

ay,  pleasM,  to  beg  or  earn  my  bread : 

»n  live,  no  matter  how  I  *m  fed. 

r  such  a  youth  no  lustre  br'ngs 

lose  sword  performs  such  wondrous  things 

kingdoms,  and  supporting  kings. 

aph  only  with  true  grandeur  shines. 

Hike  courage,  godlike  pity  joins. 

*  eldest  favourite  of  war, 

nore  pleasure  to  submit,  than  spare : 

in  battle  you  can  greater  be, 

be  n*t  less  merciful  than  he. 
into  by  re%-enge  arc  known, 
actions  spoil  the  conqueror's  crown; 
rstories  fill  each  mournful  page 

of  blood,  and  Ofionuments  of  rage  s 

his  annals  are  with  horrour  read, 

him  living,  and  detest  him  dead, 
t  sully  with  a  sanguine  dye 
St  stain)  so  fiur  a  memory  ! 
ou  *I1  live  the  glory  of  our  isle, 
3a  all  your  exped  tions  smile : 
.  noble  course  you  *ve  bravely  ran, 
St  soldier,  and  the  happiest  mai^ 
the  turns  of  Providence  foresee, 
leir  own  catastrophe  may  be; 

to  persons  labouring  under  woe, 
:y  they  may  want,  should  always  show : 
chance  of  war  the  slightest  thing 
lie  battle,  or  the  victory  bring, 
rould  you  that  general*s  honour  prize, 
cool  blood  his  captive  sacrifice  ? 
at  with  rebel  arms  to  fight  is  led, 
forfeits  his  opprobrious  bead : 
ohappy  Charion^s  first  ofience, 
f  some  too  plausible  pretence, 
e  injuring  side  by  errour  brought ; 

malice,  though  he  has  the  fault 
1  tempters  find  a  shameftil. grave, 
alf  innocent,  the  tempted,  save ; 
\  divine,  though  for  the  greatest  crime, 

strikes  the  first  or  secObd  time : 
it  follows  tb*  Almighty*s  will, 
s  the  guilty  he  has  power  to  kill. 
id  rebellions  would  unhinge  a  state, 
lisorders  in  a  land  create, 
lite  the  first  promoters  should 
e  flames  they  kindled,  with  their  blood : 
b  is  a  degree  of  murder,  all 
V   their  swords  '  should   undistinguishM 

• 

a  mercy  must  to  some  be  shown, 
a  'mongst  the  happy  few  be  one: 
e  guilty  has  less  guilt  than  he, 
r  pardon  has  a  fairer  plea. 
David's  general  had  won  the  field, 
im,  the  lov^d  ungrateful,  kilPd, 
ets  sounding  made  all  slaughter  cease, 
1  Israelites  returuM  in  peace, 
past,  where  so  much  blood  was  spilt, 
Pnone  arraignM  for  that  day's  guilt; 
icludes  with  the  desir'd  event, 
ch  pardons,  and  the  Jews  repent 
at  ex^mple  your  great  courage  warms, 
strious  deeds  excites  your  arms ; 
ju  instances  of  mercy  view. 
Id  inspire  you  with  compassion  too : 
t  emulates  the  truly  brave, 
ays  conquer,  and  should  always  save." 


Here,  interrupting,  stem  Neronior  crj'M, 
(Swell'd  with  success,  and  blubberM  up  ^ith  pride) 
"  Madam,  his  life  depends  upon  my  will, 
For  every  rebel  I  can  spare  or  kill. 
I  Ml  think  of  what  you  've  said :  this  night  return 
At  ten,  perhaps  you  Ml  have  no  cause  to  mourn. 
Co,  ste  your  husband,  bid  him  not  despair; 
His  crime  is  great,  but  you  are  wondrous  fair." 

When  anxious  miseries  the  soul  amaze. 
And  dire  confusion  in  the  spirits  raise. 
Upon  the  lea<«t  appearance  of  relief, 
Our  hopes  revive,  and  mitigate  our  grief; 
Impatience  makes  our  wishes  eanie«^  grow, 
V\1iich  through  false  optics  our  deliverance  show. 
For  while  we  fancy  danger  does  a]ipear 
Most  at  a  distance,  it  is  ofl  too  near, 
And  many  times,  secure  from  obvious  foes. 
We  fall  into  an  ambuscade  of  woes. 

PleasM  with  the  fal>e  Nerrmior's  dark  reply, 
I  thought  the  end  of  all  my  sorrows  nigh, 
And  to  the  main-guard  hastened,  whf  re  the  prey. 
Of  this  blood-thirsty  fiend,  in  durance  lay. 
When  Charion  vkw  me,  from  his  turfy  bed 
With  eagerness  he  rais*d  his  droofnng  head : 
"  Oh !  fly,  my  dear,  this  guilty  place,'*  be  cry'd, 
'*  And  in  some  distant  clime  thy  virtue  hide ! 
Here  noth'ng  but  the  foulest  demons  dwell. 
The  refuge  of  the  damn'd,  and  mob  of  Hell. 
The  air  they  breathe  is  every  atom  cunit : 
There  's  no  degree  of  ills,  for  all  arc  worst 
In  rapes  and  murders  they  alone  delight. 
And  villanies  of  less  importance  slight : 
Act  them  indeed,'  but  scorn  they  should  be  nam'(}» 
For  all  their  glory  's  to  be- more  than  damn'd. 
Neronior  's  chief  of  this  infernal  crew, 
And  seems  to  merit  that  high  station  too: 
Nothing  but  rage  and  lust  inspire  his  breast. 
By  Asmodai  and  Moloc  both  possest 
When  told  you  went  to  intercede  for  me. 
It  threm*  my  soul  into  an  agony ; 
Not  that  I  would  not  for  my  freedom  gpvc 
What 's  requisite,  or  do  not  wish  to  live ; 
But  for  my  safety  I  can  ne'er  be  base, 
Or  buy  a  few  short  years  with  long  disgrace^ 
Nor  would  I  have  3'our  yet  un«p<*tted  fame 
For  me  cxpos'd  to  an  eternal  shame. 
With  ignominy  to  preserve  my  breath. 
Is  worse,  by  infinite  degrees,  than  death. 
But  if  \  can  't  my  life  with  Iionour  save. 
With  honour  I  'U  descend  into  the  grave. 
For  though  revenge  and  malice  both  combine 
(As  both  to  fix  my  ruin  seem  to  join) 
Yet,  maugre  all  their  violence  and  skill, 
I  can  die  just  and  I  'm  resolv'd  I  will. 

"  But  what  is  death  we  so  unwisely  fear  } 
An  end  of  all  our  busy  tumults  here: 
The  equal  lot  of  poverty  and  state. 
Which  all  partake  of  by  a  certain  fate. 
Whoe'er  the  prospect  of  mankind  surveys. 
At  divers  ages,  and  by  divers  ways. 
Will  find  them  from  this  noisy  scene  retire  ; 
Some  the  fihst  minute  that  they  breathe,  expire: 
Others,  perhaps,  survive  to  talk,  and  go; 
But  die,  hefore  they  good  or  evil  know. 
Here  one  to  puberty  arrives ;  and  then 
R^ums  lamented  to  the  dust  again : 
Another  there  maintains  a  longer  strife 
With  all  the  powerful  enemies  of  life ; 
Till,  with  vexation  tir'd,  and  threescoT^  ^^vc%> 
lie  drops  into  tht  daxk,  voii  ^iA.\3t<g«axv 
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I  *in  yonng,  indeed,  and  might  expect  to  see 

Times  future,  long  and  late  posterity, 

^is  what  with  reason  I  co<ild  wish  to  do. 

If  to  be  old,  were  to  be  happy  too. 

But  since  substantial  grief  so  soon  destroys 

The  gust  of  all  imaginary  joys, 

Who  would  be  too  importunate  to  live, 

Or  more  for  life,  than  it  can  merit,  give ! 

**  Beyond  the  grave  stupendous  regions  lie. 
The  boundless  realms  of  vast  eternity ; 
Where  miu'ls,  removM  from  earthly  bodies,  dwell; 
But  who  their  government  or  laws  can  tell  ? 
What 's  their  employment  till  the  6nal  doom 
And  Time  's  eternal  period  shall  come  ? 
Thus  much  the  sacred  oracles  declare, 
That  all  are  biess'd  or  miserable  there; 
Though,  if  there  *s  such  variety  of  fate. 
None  good  expire  too  soon,  nor  bad  too  late. 
For  my  own  part,  with  resignation,  still 
I  can  submit  to  my  Creator's  will; 
Let  him  recall  the  breath  fix)m  him  I  drew, 
When  he  thinks  fit,  and  when  he  pleases  too. 
The  way  of  dying  is  my  least  concern; 
That  will  give  no  disturbance  to  my  urn. 
If  to  the  seats  of  happiness  I  go. 
There  end  all  possible  returns  of  woe : 
And  when  to  thosu  blest  mansions  I  arrive. 
With  pity  I  '11  behold  those  that  survive. 
Once  more  I  beg,  you  *d  from  these  trnts  retreat, 
And  leave  me  to  my  innocence  and  Fate." 

"  Charion,"  said  I,  "  oh,  do  not  urge  my  flight ! 
1 11  see  the  event  of  this  important  night : 
Some  strange  presages  in  my  soul  forebode 
The  wjirst  of  miseries,  or  the  greatest  good. 
Few  hours  will  sliow  the  utmost  of  my  doom ; 
A  jo3rful  safety,  or  a  peaceful  tomb. 
If  you  miscarry,  I  'ra  resolv'd  to  try 
If  gracious  Heaven  will  suffer  me  to  die: 
For,  when  you  are  to  endless  raptures  gone. 
If  I  survive,  *t  is  but  to  be  undone. 
Who  will  support  an  injured  widow's  right. 
From  sly  Injustice,  or  oppressive  Might  ? 
Protect  her  person,  or  her  cause  defend  ? 
She  rarely  wants  a  foe,  or  finds  a  friend : 
I  Ve  jio  distrust  of  Providence ;  but  still 
Ts  best  to  go  beyond  the  reach  of  ill : 
And  those  can  have  no  reason  to  repent. 
Who,  though  they  die  betimes,  die  innocent. 
But  to  a  world  of  everlasting  bliss 
Why  would  you  go,  and  leave  me  here  in  this  ! 
^Tis  a  dark  passage ;  but  our  foes  shall  view, 
I  Ml  die  as  calm,  though  not  so  brave,  as  you : 
That  my  behaviour  to  the  last  may  prove 
Your  courage  is  not  greater  than  my  love.*' 

The  hour  approached ;  as  to  Ncronior's  tent. 
With  trembling,  but  impatient  steps,  I  went, 
A  thousand  horrours  throng'd  into  my  breast. 
By  sad  ideas  and  strong  fears  possest: 
Where'er  I  pass'd,  the  glaring  lights  would  show 
Fresh  objects  of  despair,  and  scenes  of  woe. 

Here,  in  a  crowd  of  drunken  soldiers,  stood 
A  wretched,  poor,  old  man,  besmear'd  with  blood ; 
And  at  his  feet,  just  through  the  body  run. 
Struggling  for  life,  was  laid  his  only  ^|>n ; 
By  whose  hard  labour  be  was  daily  fed. 
Dividing  still,  with  pious  care,  his  bread  : 
And  while  he  moum'd,  with  floods  of  aged  tears. 
The  sole  support  of  his  decrepid  years, 
The  bar^aroua  mob,  whose  rage  no  limit  knowsy 
With  blaspkemom  derisioD^  mock'd  hii  woes. 


There,  under  a  wide  oak,  discoiitolale^ 
And  drown'd  in  tears,  a  mournful  widow  sate. 
High  in  the  boughs  the  murdered  father  hung ; 
Beneath,  the  children  round  the  mother  clung : 
They  cry'd  for  fond,  but 't  was  without  relief : 
For  all  they  had  to  live  upon,  was  grief. 
A  sorrow  so  intense,  such  deep  despair. 
No  creature,  merely  human,  long  could  bear. 
First  in  her  arms  her  weeping  babes  she  took. 
And,  with  a  groan,  did  to  her  husband  look : 
Then   lean'd   her  head  on  theirs,   and,  ^hing^ 

cry'd, 
"  Pity  me.  Saviour  of  the  world  !"  and  dy'd. 

From  this  sad  spectacle  my  eyes  I  turnM, 
Where  sons  their  fathers,  maids  their  lovers,  monni'd; 
Friends  for  their  friends,  sisters  for  brothers,  wept. 
Prisoners  of  war,  in  chains,  for  slaughter  kept : 
F^ch  every  hour  did  the  black  message  dread. 
Which  should  declare  the  person  lov'd  was  dead. 
Then  I  beheld,  with  brutal  shouts  of  mirth, 
A  comely  youth,  and  of  no  common  birth. 
To  execution  led  ;  who  hardly  bore 
The  wounds  in  battle  he  receiv'd  before : 
And,  as  he  pass'd,  I  heard  him  bravely  cry, 
*'  I  neither  wish  to  live,  nor  fear  to  die.*' 

At  the  curs*d  tent  arrived,  without  delay. 
They  did  me  to  the  general  convey : 

Who  thus  began 

**  Madam  !  by  fresh  intelligence,  I  find, 
Tliat  Charion's  treason  's  of  the  blackest  kmd ; 
And  my  commission  is  express  to  spare 
None  that  so  deeply  in  rebellion  are : 
New  measures  therefore  it  is  vain  to  try  ; 
No  pardon  can  be  granted ;  he  must  die. 
Must,  or  I  hazard  all :  which  yet  I  'd  do 
To  be  oblig'd  in  one  request  by  you : 
And,  maugre  all  the  dangers  I  foresee. 
Be  mine  this  night,  I  '11  set  your  husband  free. 
Soldiers  are  rough,  and  cannot  hope  success 
By  supple  flattery,  and  by  soft  address ; 
Tlie  pert,  gay  coxcomb,  by  these  little  arts, 
Cains  an  ascendant  o'er  the  ladies*  hearts. 
But  I  can  no  such  whining  methods  use: 
Consent,  he  lives;  he  dies,  if  you  refuse.** 

Amaz'd  at  this  demand;  said  I,  <*  The  bravc^ 
Upon  ignoble  terms,  disdain  to  save  : 
They  let  their  captives  still  with  honour  live. 
No  more  require,  than  what  themselves  wooldgire; 
For,  generous  victors,  as  they  scorn  to  do 
Dishonest  things,  scorn  to  propose  them  too. 
Mercy,  the  brightest  virtue  of  the  mind. 
Should  with  no  devious  appetite  be  join'd : 
For  if,  when  exercis'd,  a  crime  it  cost, 
Th'  intrinsic  lustre  of  the  deed  is  lost 
Great  men  their  actions  of  a  piece  should  have ; 
Heroic  all,  and  each  entirely  brave ; 
Prom  the  nice  rules  of  Honour  none  should  swerre; 
Done,  because  good,  without  a  mean  reserve. 

"  The  crimes  new  chai^'d  upon  the  unhappy  youth 
May  have  revenge,  and  malice,  bat  no  truth. 
Suppose  the  accusation  justly  brought. 
And  clearly  prov'd  to  the  minutest  thought; 
Yet  mercies  next  to  infinite  abate 
Otfences  next  to  infinitely  great : 
And  't  is  the  glory  of  a  noble  mind. 
In  full  forgiveness  not  to  be  confined. 
Your  prince's  frowns,  if  you  have  cause  to  fear, 
This  act  will  more  illustrious,  appear; 
Though  his  excuse  can  never  be  withstood. 
Who  diaobeys,  but.oply  to  be  good. 
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he  hazard  *8  more  than  you  express ; 
would  be,  were  the  dangrer  less. 
it,  to  his  prejudice,  will  do 
:tion,  and  a  generous  too, 

0  wear  a  more  respleudent  crown, 
hat  has  a  thousand  battles  won. 
ert  divine  compassion  so, 

ruel,  and  nv  merry  show  ! 

?nown  can  such  an  action  be, 

'es  my  busband^s  life,  but  ruins  me  ? 

'  you  finally  resolve  to  stand 

lie,  inglorious  a  demand, 

ubmit ;  if  *t  is  my  fate  to  mourn 

I  Ml  iMithe  with  virtuous  tears  his  urn." 

madam,"  haughtily,  Neronior  cry'd, 
urasre  and  your  virtue  shall  be  try'd. 
vent  all  prospect  of  a  flight, 
ly  lambs  ^  shall  be  your  guard  to-iught : 
DO  doubt,  you  'U  tenderly  be  us'd  ; 
>m  ask  a  favour  that 's  refus'd  : 
9U  Ml  find  them  so  genteelly  bred, 
are  yon  but  few  virtuous  tears  to  shed, 
d  with  80  innocent  a  throng, 
must  pass  delightfully  along: 

morning,  since  you  will  not  give 
^uire,  to  let  your  husband  live, 
behold  him  sigh  his  latest  breath, 
'  swing  into  the  arms  of  Death. 
i  merits,  as  to  rebels  due : 

will  be  as  much  deservM  by  you." 
ia,  think  !  so  far  as  thought  can  show, 
^  of  grief,  what  agonies  of  woe, 
e  resolution,  seizM  my  breast ! 
igs  sad  and  terrible  possest. 
rept,  and  *t  was  in  vain  I  pray'd, 
'  prayers  were  to  a  tiger  made : 
rorse ;  for,  *t  b  beyond  dispute, 

so  cruel  as  a  reasoning  brute. 
3*d  thus,  and  hopeless  of  relief, 
tie  squadrons  of  despair  and  grief, 
:  was  not  possible  to  shun : 
ildo?  Oh!  what  would  you  have  done  ? 
rs  that  passed,  till  the  black  room  rctumM, 

1  of  blood  should  be  for  ever  mourned, 
nvolve  me  with  consummate  grief, 
pression,  and  above  belief, 

"  the  monster  cry'd,  "  that  you  may  find 

ratefui  to  the  fair  that 's  kind ; 

i  door,  I  Ml  show  you  such  a  sight, 

vhehn  your  spirits  with  delight 

lat  wretch,  who  would  dethrone  his  king, 

e  gibbet,  and  adorn  the  string  ? 

sot  now  an  injured  husband  dread; 

might,  he  11  not  upbraid  you  dead. 

your  sake  I  seiz'd  upon  his  life ; 

^haps  have  scomM  so  chaste  a  wife. 

im,  you  11  excuse  the  zeal  I  show, 

lat  secret  none  alive  should  know.** 

of  all  creatures !  for,  compared  with  thee, 

,**  said  I,  "  are  dull  in  cruelty. 

hat  tongue  eternal  vipers  breed, 

ess  their  eternal  hunger  feed ; 

»  hot  for  salamanders  dwell, 

ig  earnest  of  a  hotter  Hell ; 

rile  lump  of  execrable  lust 

ive,  and  rot  into  the  dust ! 


used  to  call  the  roost  inbuman  of  his 
I  lambg. 


May'st  thou,  despairing  at  the  point  of  dea:h. 
With  oaths  and  blasphemies  resign  thy  breath ; 
And  the  worst  torments  that  the  damn'd  should  shims, 
In  thine  own  person  all  united  bear!" 

Oh  Ca*lia  !  oh  my  friend !  what  age  can  show 
Sorrows  like  mine,  so  exquisite  a  woe  ? 
Indeed  it  does  not  infinite  appear, 
Because  it  can  't  be  everlasting  here : 
But  it 's  so  vast,  that  it  can  ne*er  increase ; 
And  so  confirmed,  it  never  can  be  less. 


ON  THE  MARRIAGE 

OP  THE  SABL  OF  A—  WITH  THB  COUMTESS  OF  S— . 

TmiuMFH Airr  beauty  never  looks  90  gay 
As  on  the  morning  of  a  nuptial  day, 
Love  then  within  a  larger  circle  moves, 
New  graces  adds,  and  every  charm  improves : 
While  H>  men  does  his  sacred  rites  prepare. 
The  busy  nymphs  attend  the  trembling  fan- ; 
Whose  veins  are  swell'd  with  an  unusual  heat. 
And  eager  pulses  with  strange  motions  beat : 
Alternate  passions  various  thoughts  impart, 
And  painful  joys  distend  her  thnibbing  heart : 
Her  fears  are  great,  and  her  desires  are  strong : 
TTie  minutes  fly  too  fast — ^yet  stay  too  long : 
Now  she  is  ready — the  next  moment  not; 
All  things  are  done — then  something  is  forgot : 
She  fears— yet  wishes  the  strange  work  were  done; 
Delays— yet  is  impatient  to  be  gone. 
Disorders  thus  firom  every  thought  arise ; 
What  loves  persuades,  I  know  not  what  denies. 

Achates*  choice  does  his  firm  judgment  prove. 
And  shows  at  once  he  can  be  wise  and  love ; 
Because  it  from  no  spurious  passion  came, 
But  was  the  product  of  a  noble  flame: 
Bold,  without  rudeness ;  without  blazing,  bright^ 
Pure  as  fix*d  stars,  and  uncorrupt  as  light: 
By  just  degrees  it  to  perfection  grew ; 
An  early  ripeness,  and  a  lasting  too. 
So  the  bright  Sim,  ascending  to  his  noon. 
Moves  not  too  slowly,  nor  is  there  too  soon. 

But,  though  Achates  was  unkindly  driven 
From  his  own  land,  he  *s  banishM  into  Heaven : 
For  sure  the  raptures  of  Cosmelia*s  love 
Are  next,  if  only  next,  to  those  above. 
Thus  Power  Divine  does  with  his  foes  engage; 
Rewards  his  virtues,  and  defeats  their  rage : 
For  first  it  did  to  fair  Cosmelia  give 
All  that  a  human  creature  could  receive ; 
Whatever  can  raise  our  wonder  or  delight 
Transport  the  soul,  or  gratify  the  sight. 
Then  in  the  full  perfection  of  her  charms, 
Ludg*d  the  bright  virgin  in  Achates*  arms. 

What  angels  are,  is  in  Cosmelia  seen; 
Their  awful  glories,  and  their  godlike  mien: 
For,  in  her  aspect  all  the  graces  meet ; 
All  that  is  noble,  beautiful,  or  sweet : 
There  every  charm  in  lofty  triumph  sits. 
Scorns  poor  defect,  and  to  no  fault  submits : 
There  sjrmmetry,  complexion,  air,  unite, 
Sublimely  noble,  and  amazing  bright' 
So,  newly  finished  by  the  hand  Divine, 
Before  her  fall,  did  the  first  woman  shine. 
But  Eve  in  one  great  point  she  does  excel : 
G)8melia  never  err*d  at  all ;  she  fell. 
From  her  Temptation  in  des^uiAt  '«\\.\v^'c««  ^ 
Mor  more  asea^ts,  fiVv^mKV.  c»<a!L^^i*(?et  <vs^\\^ 
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Virtue  confirmM,  and  regularly  brought 
To  full  mattiritjr,  by  serious  thoi^ght. 
Her  actions  with  a  watchful  eye  surveys ; 
Each  passion  guides,  and  every  moment  sways ; 
Not  the  least  fiftilure  in  her  conduct  lies ; 
So  gaily  modest,  and  so  freely  wise. 

Her  judgment  sure,  impartial,  and  refined. 
With  wit,  that 's  clear  and  penetrating,  join'd. 
O'er  all  the  efforts  of  her  mind  presides. 
And  to  the  noblest  end  her  labours  guides : 
She  knows  the  best,  and  does  the  best  pursue. 
And  treads  the  maze  of  life  without  a  clue. 
That,  the  weak  only  and  the  wavering  lack. 
When  they  *re  mistaken,  to  conduct  them  back. 
She  does,  amidst  ten  thousand  ways,  prefer 
The  right,  as  if  not  capable  to  err. 

Her  fancy,  strong,  vivacious,  and  sublime. 
Seldom  betrays  her  converse  to  a  crime ; 
And  though  it  moves  with  a  luxuriant  heat, 
n^'ii  ne*er  precipitous,  but  always  great : 
For  each  expression,  ever^  teeming  thought. 
Is  to  the  scanning  <k  her  judgment  brought; 
Which  wisely  separates  the  &iest  gold, 
And  casts  the  image  in  a  beauteous  mould. 

No  trifling  words  debase  her  eloquence. 
But  all 's  pathetic,  all  is  sterling  sense ; 
RpfinM  from  drony  chat,  and  idle  noise, 
With  which  the  female  conversation  cloys. 
So  well  she  knows,  what 's  understood  by  few. 
To  time  her  thoughts,  and  to  express  them  too; 
That  what  she  speaks  docs  to  the  soul  transmit 
The  fair  idea  of  delightful  wit 

Dlustrious  bom,  and  as  illustrious  bred, 
By  great  example  to  wise  actions  led : 
Much  to  the  fame  her  lineal  heroes  liorc 
She  owes,  but  to  her  own  high  genius  more; 
And,  by  a  noble  emulation  mov'd, 
Excell'd  their  virtues,  and  her  own  improv'd  ; 
Till  they  arrived  to  that  celestial  height, 
Scarce  angels  greater  be,  or  saints  so  bright 

But,  if  Cosmelia  could  yet  lovelier  be. 
Of  nobler  birth,  or  more  a  deity, 
Achates  merits  her,  though  none  but  he; 
Whose  generous  soul  abhors  a  base  disguise  ; 
Re9r)lv*d  in  action,  and  in  counsel  wise; 
Too  well  confirmed  and  fortify*d  within. 
For  threats  to  force,  or  flattery  to  win. 
Unmov'd  amidst  the  hurricane  he  stood ; 
He  dares  be  guiltless,  and  he  will  be  good. 

Sinbe  the  first  pair  in  Paradise  were  joined. 
Two  hearts  were  ne'er  so  happily  combined. 
Achates  life  to  fair  Cosmelia  gives : 
In  fair  Cosmelia  grreat  Achates  lives. 
FACh  is  to  other  the  divinest  bliss ; 
He  is  her  Heaven,  and  she  is  more  than  his. 
O  may  the  kindest  influence  above 
^protect  their  persons,  and  indulge  their  love  I 


AN  INSCRIPTION 

#Ot  THE  MOHUMENT  OF  DIANA,  COUMTISS  OF  OXFOftD 

AND  ELGIN. 

Diana,  Oxonii  et  Elgini  Comitissa ; 
QUiE 
.niustri  orta  sanguine,  sanguinem  iUustravtt: 
CecWonua  iomtis,  dai«|  fuit  cUrii 


Ut  qusB  nesciret  minor  esM  maximhb . 

Vitam  ineuntem  innocentia ; 

Procedentem  ampla  virtutum  cohors: 

Exeuntem  mors  beatissima  decoravit ; 

(Volente  Numine) 

Ut  nuspiam  decesfset  aut  virtus  ant  felicitas^ 

Dnobus  conjuncta  mantis 

Utrique  charissima : 

Primum 

(Quern  ad  annum  habuit) 

Impcnse  dilexit : 

Secundum 

(Quern  ad  annos  viginti  quatuor) 

Tanta  pictate  et  amore  coluit; 

Ut  qui,  vivens, 

Obsequium,  tanquam  patri  praestitit; 

Moricns, 
Patrimonium,  tanquam  Alio,  reliquit 

Novcrca  cum  esset, 

Matemam  pietatem  facile  superavit. 

Famulitii  adeo  mitem  prudentcmque  curam  gesn^ 

Ut  non  tarn  domina  familisB  pneesse, 

Quam  anima  corpori  inesse  videretur. 

Denique, 

Cum  pudico,  humili,  fbrti,  sancto  anioEio, 

Virginibus,  conjugibus,  viduis,  omnibus, 

Exeroplum  consecrassct  integerrimum, 

Terris  anima  major,  ad  similes  evolavit  superos. 


THE  FOREGOING  INSCRIPTION  ATTEMPTED  IV 

BNGLISU. 

DIANA,  COUNTEM  OF  OXFORD  AND  ELGIN  f 

Who  from  a  race  of  noble  heroes  came. 
And  added  lustre  to  its  ancicmt  fame : 
Round  her  the  virtues  of  the  Cecils  shone^ 
But  with  inferior  brightness  to  her  own : 
Which  she  rcfinM  to  that  sublime  degree, 
The  greatest  mortal  could  not  greater  be. 
Ivach  stage  of  life  peculiar  splendour  had ; 
Her  tender  yeara  i»ith  innocence  nere  clad : 
Maturer  grown,  whatever  was  brave  and  good 
In  the  retinue  of  her  virtues  stood ; 
And  at  the  final  period  of  her  breath. 
She  cTown'd  her  life  with  a  propitious  death; 
That  no  occasion  might  be  wanting  here 
To  make  her  virtues  fam*d,  or  joys  sincere. 
Two  noble  lords  her  genial  bed  possest ; 
A  wife  to  both,  the  dearest  and  the  best 
Oxford  submitted  in  one  year  to  Fate ; 
For  whom  her  passion  was  exceeding  great 
To  Elgin  full  six  lustra  were  assigned : 
And  him  she  lov'd  with  so  intense  a  mind. 
That,  living  like  a  father,  she  obeyed ; 
D>nng,  as  to  a  son,  left  all  she  had. 
When  a  step-mother,  she  soon  soared  above 
The  common  height  even  of  maternal  love. 
She  did  her  numerous  family  command 
With  such  a  tender  care,  so  wise  a  hand. 
She  seemM  no  otherwise  a  mistress  there. 
Than  godlike  souls  in  human  bodies  are. 
But  when  to  all  she  had  example  shewed. 
How  to  be  great  and  humble,  chaste  and  good. 
Her  soul,  for  F^rth  too  excellent,  too  high. 
Flew  to  its  peers,  the  princes  of  the  sky. 


UPON  THE  DIVINE  ATTRIBBTES. 


S^i 


UPON 


THE  DIVINE  ATTRIBUTES. 


A  PINDARIC  ESSAY. 


UNITY.     ETERNITY. 

CE  sprang  this  glorious  frame  ?  or  when  began 

hingR  to  exist  ?  TTiey  could  not  always  be; 

o  what  stupendous  energy 

ve  ascribe  the  origin  of  man  ? 

^use,  from  whence  all  beings  else  arose, 

fust  self-existent  be  alone ; 

ntircly  perfect,  and  but  one ; 

equal  nor  superior  knows : 

"sts,  in  reason,  we  can  ne'er  suppote. 

,  in  false  opinion,  we  allow, 

ncc  there  absolutely  nothing  was, 

len  nothing  could  be  now. 

by  what  instrument,  or  how, 

on-ex»stence  to  existence  pass  ? 

iomething  must  from  everlasting  be; 

latter,  or  a  Deity. 

er  only  uncreate  we  grant, 

ill  volition,  wit,  and  reason,  want; 

nt  infinite,  and  action  free ; 

e  does  volition,  whence  does  reason,  flow  ? 

ime  we  to  reflect,  design,  and  know } 

lis  from  a  nobler  nature  springs, 

t  in  essence  from  material  things : 

jughtless  matter  cannot  thought  bestow, 

it,  if  we  01*11  a  God  supreme, 

all  perfection  's  possible  in  him ; 

m  does  boundless  excellence  reside, 

r  to  create,  and  providence  to  guidie  ; 

ade  himself,  could  no  beginning  have, 

o  all  substance  prime  existence  gave : 

at  he  will  destroy,  and  what  he  pleases  save. 

POWER. 

mdesigning  hand  of  giddy  Chance 

aid  never  fill  the  globes  of  light, 

autiful,  and  so  amazing  bright, 

y  concave  of  the  vast  expanse : 

)uld  proceed  from  no  less  power  than  infinite. 

'i  's  not  one  atom  of  this  wondrous  finame, 

ssence  intellectual,  but  took 

snce  when  the  great  Creator  spoke, 

n  the  common  womb  of  empty  nothing  came. 

substance  be,"  he  cry'd ;  and  straight  arose 

ic,  and  corporeal  too ; 

at  material  nature  shows, 

'hat  does  things  invisible  compose, 

ime  instant  sprung,  and  into  being  flew : 

t  to  the  convex  of  the  highest  sphere, 

ich  draws  a  mighty  cintle  round 

fcrior  orbs,  as  their  capacious  bound ; 

millions  of  new  miracles  appear: 

dwell  the  eldest  sons  of  Power  immense, 

D  first  were  to  perfection  wrought, 

t  to  complete  existence  brought, 

nhom  their  Maker  did  dispense 

est  portions  of  created  excellence, 

il  now,  not  of  necessity, 

f  they  could  not  cease  to  be, 

from  possible  destruction  free ; 


But  on  the  will  of  God  depecd : 

For  that  which  could  begin,  can  end. 

Who,  when  the  lower  worlds  were  made. 
Without  the  least  miscarriage  or  defect. 

By  the  almighty  Architect, 

United  adoration  paid. 
And  with  ecstatic  gratitude  his  laws  obey*d. 

Philosophy  of  old  in  vain  essayed 

To  tell  us  how  this  mighty  frame 
Into  such  beauteous  order  came; 
But,  by  false  reasonings,  false  foundations  laid : 
She  laboured  hard  ;  but  still  the  more  she  wrought,, 
llie  more  was  wilderM  in  the  maze  of  thought. 
Sometimes  she  fancy'd  things  to  be 
Coeval  with  the  Deity, 
And  in  the  form  which  now  they  are 
From  everlasting  ages  were. 
Sometimes  the  casual  event. 
Of  atoms  floating  in  a  space  immense. 
Void  of  all  wisdom,  rule,  and  sense  ; 
But,  by  a  lucky  accident. 
Jumbled  into  this  scheme  of  wondrous  excellence. 
Twas  an  established  article  of  old. 

Chief  of  the  philosophic  creed, 
And  does  in  natural  productions  hold ; 
That  from  mere  nothing,  not  hing  could  proceed< 
Material  substance  never  could  have  rose. 
If  some  existence  had  not  been  before, 
In  wisdom  infinite,  immense  in  power. 
Whatever  is  made,  a  maker  must  suppose. 
As  an  effect  a  cause  that  could  produce  it  shows. 
Nature  and  Art,  indeed,  have  bounds  assigned* 
And  only  forms  to  things,  not  being,  give ; 
That  from  Omnipotence  they  must  receive : 
But  the  eternal  self-existent  mind 
Can,  with  a  single  fiat,  cause  to  be 
An  that  the  wondrous  eye  surveys. 

And  all  it  cannot  see. . 
Nature  may  shape  a  beauteous  tree^ 
And  Art  a  noble  palace  raise. 
But  must  not  to  creative  power  aspire ; 

But  their  God  alone  caiv  claim. 
As  pre-existing  substance  doch  require : 
So,  where  they  nothing  find,  can  nothing  frames 

WISDOM. 

Matter  produced,  had  still  a  chaos  been : 
For  jarring  elements  engag'd, 
Eternal  battles  would  have  wag'd, 
And  fiird  with  endless  horrour  the  tumultuous  scene ; 

If  Wisdom  mfinite,  for  less 
Could  not  the  vast  prodigious  embryo  wield. 
Or  strength  complete  to  labouring  Nature  yield. 

Had  not,  with  actual  address, 
Composed  the  bellowing  hurry,  and  established  peac& 
Whatever  this  visible  creatkm  shows 

That 's  lovely,  uniform,  and  bright. 
That  gilds  the  morning,  or  adorns  the  night. 
To  her  its  eminence  and  beauty  owes. 
By  her  all  creatures  have  their  ends  assign'd, 
ProportionM  to  their  nature,  and  their  kind ; 

To  which  they  steadily  advance, 

Mov*d  by  right  Reason's  high  command. 

Or  guided  by  the  secret  hand 
Of  real  Instinct,  or  imaginary  Chance. 
Nothing  but  men  reject  her  sacred  rules ; 
Who  firom  the  end  of  their  creation  fly. 

And  deviate  into  misery : 
As  if  the  liberty  to  act  like  fools 
Were  the  chraf  came  that  Heaven  maude  thfim  CtMt. 
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PROVIDENCE. 


Bold  is  the  wretch,  and  blasphemous  the  man, 
Who,  finite,  will  attempt  to  scan 
The  works  of  him  that 's  infinitely  wise. 
And  those  he  cannot  comprehend,  deniea ; 
As  if  a  space  immense  were  measurable  by  a  span. 
Thus  the  proud  sceptic  will  not  own 
That  Providence  the  world  directs. 

Or  its  afifairs  inspects; 
But  leaves  it  to  itself  alone. 
How  does  it  with  almighty  grandeur  suit. 
To  be  concerned  with  our  impertinence; 
Or  interpose  his  power  for  the  defence 
Of  a  poor  mortal,  or  a  senseless  brute  ? 
Villains  could  never  so  successful  prove. 
And  r.nmofested  in  those  pleasures  live, 

Which  honour,  ease,  and  affluence  give ; 
While  such  as  Heaven  adore,  and  virtue  love. 
And  most  the  care  of  Providence  deserve, 
Oppressed  with  pain  and  ignominy  starve. 
What  reason  can  the  wisest  show, 
\l''hy  murder  does  unpunish'd  go. 
If  the  Most  High,  that 's  just  and  good. 
Intends  and  governs  all  below. 
And  yet  regards  not  the  loud  cries  of  guiltless  bjood  ? 
But  shall  we  things  unsearchable  deny, 
Beckuse  our  reason  cannot  tell  us  why 
They  are  allow'd,  or  acted  by  the  Deity  ? 
Its  equally  above  the  reach  of  thought. 
To  comprehend  how  matter  should  be  brought 
From  nothing,  as  existent  be 
From  all  eternity ; 
And  yet  that  matter  is,  we  feel  and  9ee : 

Nor  is  it  easier  to  define. 
What  ligatures  the  soul  and  body  join; 
Or,  how  the  memory  does  th'  impression  take 
Of  things,  and  to  the  mind  restores  them  back. 
Did  not  th*  Almighty,  with  immediate  care. 
Direct  and  govern  this  capacious  all. 
How  soon  would  things  into  confusion  fall ! 

Earthquakes  the  trembling  ground  would  tear, 
And  blazing  comets  rule  the  troubled  air ; 
Wide  inundations,  with  resiiBtless  force. 
The  lower  provinces  overflow. 
In  spite  of  all  that  human  strength  could  do 
To  stop  the  raging  sea*s  impetuous  course : 
Murder  and  Rapine  every  place  would  fill. 
And  sinking  Virtue  stoop  to  prosperous  111 ; 
Devouring  Pestilence  rave. 
And  all  that  part  of  nature  which  has  breath 
Deliver  to  the  tyranny  of  Death, 
And  hurry  to  the  dungeons  of  the  grave. 
If  watchful  Providence  were  not  ooncem'd  to  save, 
lipt  tlie  brave  speak,  who  oft  has  been 
In  dreadful  sieges,  and  fierce  battles  seen, 
How  he  's  preserved,  when  bombs  and  bullets  fly 
So  thick,  that  scarce  one  inch  of  air  is  iVee ; 
And  though  he  does  ten  thousand  see 
Fall  at  his  feet,  and  ho  a  moment  die. 
Unhurt  retreats,  or  gains  unhurt  the  victory* 
Let  the  poor  shipwreckM  sailor  show. 
To  what  invisible  protecting  power 
lie  did  his  life  and  safety  owe. 
When  the  loud  storm  his  well-built  vessel  tore. 
And  a  half-shatter'd  plank  convey'd  him  to  the  shore. 
Nay,  let  th'  ungrateful  sceptic  tell  us  how 
His  tender  inlsuricy  protection  found. 
And  helpless  childhood  was  with  safety  crowo'd. 
If  be 'U  no  Providence  alknr ;  « 


"V^lien  he, had  nothing  but  bis  nurse's  amw 
To  guard  hiui  from  innumerable  fatal  harms  » 
From  childhood  how  to  youth  he  ran 
Securely,  and  from  thence  to  man ; 
How,  in  the  strength  and  vigour  of  his  yean^ 

The  feeble  bark  of  life  he  saves. 
Amidst  the  fury  of  tempestuous  waves. 
From  all  the  dangers  he  foresees,  or  fears ; 
Yet  every  hour  *twnct  Scylla  and  Charybdis  steei 

If  Providence,  which  can  the  seas  command. 
Held  not  the  rudder  with  a  steady  hand. 

OMNIPRESENCE. 

Tis  happy  for  the  sons  of  men,  that  be. 
Who  all  existence  out  of  nothing  made! 
Su]iports  his  creatures  by  immediate  aid : 
But  then  this  all-intending  Deity 
Must  Omnipresent  be : 
For  how  shall  we  by  demonstration  show 
The  Godhead  is  this  moment  here. 
If  he  *s  not  present  every  where. 

And  always  so  ? 
Wliat  *8  not  perceptible  by  sense,  may  be 
Ten  thousand  miles  remote  from  me; 
Unless  his  nature  is  from  limitation  free. 
In  vain  we  for  protection  pray ; 
For  benefits  received  high  altars  raise, 

And  ofier  up  our  hymns  and  praise; 
In  vain  his  anger  dread,  or  laws  obey. 
An  absent  god  from  ruin  can  defend 

No  more  than  can  an  absent  friend  ; 
No  more  is  capable  to  know 
How  gratefully  we  make  returns. 
When  the  loud  music  sounds,  or  victim  banu 
Than  a  poor  ludian  slave  of  Mesdca 
If  so,  'tis  equally  in  vain 
The  prosperous  sings,  and  wretched  mourns ; 
He  cannot  hear  the  praise,  or  mitigate  the  pain 
But  by  what  Being  is  confinM 
The  Godhead  we  adore  ? 
He  must  have  equal  or  superior  power.. 
If  equal  only,  they  each  other  bind, 
So  neither  *s  God,  if  we  define  him  right. 

For  neither  's  infinite. 
But  if  the  other  have  superior  might. 
Then  he,  we  worship,  can*t  pretend  to  be 

Omnipotent,  and  free 
From  all  restraint,  and  so  no  Deity, 
If  God  is  limited  in  space ;  his  view. 
His  knowledge,  power,  and  wisdom,  is  so  too: 
Unless  we  Ml  own,  that  these  perfections  are 

At  all  times  present  every  where. 
Yet  he  himself  not  actually  there. 
Mliich  to  suppose,  that  strange  conclusion  brii 
His  essence  and  his  attributes  are  different  thin 

IMMUTABILITY. 

As  the  supreme,  omniscient  mind. 

Is  by  no  boundaries  confin'd ; 
So  Reason  must  acknowledge  him  to  ba 

From  possible  mutation  free : 
For  what  He  is,  He  was  from  all  eternity. 
Change,  whether  the  effect  of  force  or  will. 

Must  argue  imperfection  still. 
But  imperfection  in  a  Deity, 
That 's  absolutely  perfect,  cannot  be : 
Who  can  compel,  without  his  own  consentt 
A  God  to  change  that  is  omnipotent } 
And  every  alteration  without  force. 

Is  for  the  better  oc  the  woo^. 
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He  that  is  inftnitely  wiie, 
To  alter  for  the  worse  will  never  choosey 
That  a  depravity  of  natare  shews : 

And  He,  in  whom  all  tme  perfection  lies. 
Cannot  by  change  to  greater  excellencies  rise. 
If  God  be  mutable,  which  way,  or  how. 
Shall  we  demonstrate,  that  will  please  him  now. 
Which  did  a  tlkousiand  years  ago? 
And  *t  is  impossible  to  know. 
What  He  forbids,  or  what  He  will  allow. 
Murder,  enchantment,  lust,  and  perjury. 
Did  in  the  foremost  rank  of  vices  stand. 
Prohibited  by  an  express  command : 
But  whether  such  they  still  remain  to  be. 
No  argument  will  positively  prove. 
Without  immediate  notice  from  above; 
If  the  Almighty  Legislator  can 
Be  chan^cM,  like  his  inconstant  snbject,  man, 
Uncertain  thus  what  to  perform  or  shun, 
We  all  intolerable  hazards  run. 
When  an  eternal  stake  is  to  be  lost  or  woo. 

JUSTICE. 

Bejoice,  ye  sons  of  Piety^  and  sing 
Loud  Hallelujahs  to  his  glorious  name. 
Who  was,  and  will  for  ever  be  the  same: 
Your  grateiiil  incense  to  his  temples  bring, 
That  from  the  smoking  altars  may  arise 
Clouds  of  perfumes  to  the  imperial  skies. 
His  promises  stand  firm  to  yon. 
And  endless  jcyys  will  be  bestow'd, 
As  sure  as  that  there  is  a  God, 
On  all  who  virtue  choose,  and  righteous  paths  porsue. 
Nor  shonld  we  more  his  menaces  distrust, 
For  while  he  is  a  Deity  he  must 
(As  infinitely  good)  be  hifinitely  just. 
But  does  it  with  a  gracious  Godhead  tnity 
Whose  mercy  is  his  darling  attribute, 
To  punish  crimes  that  temporary  be. 
And  those  but  triTial  offences  too, 
Mere  slips  of  human  nature,  small  and  few. 

With  everlasting  misery  ? 
This  shocks  the  mind  with  deep  reflections  fraught. 
And  Reason  bends  beneath  the  ponderous  thought ; 
Crimes  take  their  estimate  from  guilt,  and  grow 
More  heinous  still,  the  more  they  do  incense 

That  God  to  whom  all  creatures  owe 
Profbuudest  reverence : 

Though  as  to  that  degree  they  raise 
The  anger  of  the  merciful  Most  High, 
We  have  no  standard  to  discern  it  by. 
But  the  infliction  he  on  the  offender  lays. 
So  that  if  endless  punishment  on  all 
Our  unrepented  sins  must  fiall. 
None,  not  the  least,  can  be  accounted  smalL 
That  God  is  in  perfection  just,  must  be 
Allow'd  by  all  that  own  a  Deity: 
If  so,  from  equity  he  cannot  swerve, 
Nor  punish  sinners  more  than  they  deserve. 
His  will  reveal'd,  is  both  express  and  clear : 
"  Ye  cursed  of  my  Father,  go    * 
To  everlasting  woe." 
If  everlasting  means  eternal  here. 
Duration  absolutely  without  end ; 
Against  which  sense  some  zealously  con^nd. 
That  when  applied  to  pains,  it  only  means, 

They  shall  ten  thousand  ages  last : 
Ten  thousand,  more,  perhaps,  when  they  are  post; 
But  Qot  eternal  in  a  literal  senw : 


Yet  own  the  pleasures  of  the  )nst  remain 
So  long  as  there  's  a  God  exists  to  reign. 
Though  none  can  give  a  solid  reason,  why 

The  word  eternity. 
To  Heaven  and  Hell  indifferent  join'd. 
Should  carry  sense  of  a  different  kind ; 
And  't  is  a  sad  experiment  to  try. 

GOODNESS. 

But  if  there  be  one  attribute  divine 
With  greater  lustre  than  the  rest  can  shine, 
T  is  goodness,  which  we  every  moment  see 
The  Godhead  exercise  with  such  delight. 

It  seems,  it  only  seems,  to  be 
The  best-belovM  perfection  of  the  Deity, 
And  more  than  infinite. 
Without  that,  he  could  never  prove 
The  proper  objects  of  our  praise  or  love ; 
Were  he  not  good,  he  M  be  no  more  concem*d 
To  bear  the  wretched  in  affliction  cry. 
Or  see  the  guiltless  for  the  guilty  die, 
Than  Nero,  when  the  flaming  city  bumM, 
And  weeping  Romans  o'er  its  ruins  moom'd. 
Eternal  justice  then  would  be 
But  everlasting  cruelty ; 
Power  unrestrained,  almighty  violence ; 
And  wisdom  unconfin*d,  but  craft  immense. 
'T  is  goodness  constitutes  him  that  he  is ; 
And  those 
Who  will  deny  him  this, 
A  god  without  a  deity  suppose. 
When  the  lewd  atheist  blasphemously  swears, 
By  his  tremendous  name. 
There  is  no  God,  but  all  *&  a  sham ; 
Insipid  tattle,  praise,  and  prayers. 
Virtue,  pretence;  and  all  the  sacred  rules 
Religion  teaches,  tricks  to  cully  fools : 

Justice  would  strike  th'  audacious  villain 

dead, 
.But  Mercy,  boundless,  saves  his  guilty  head ; 
Gives  him  protection,  and  allows  him  bread. 
Does  not  the  sinner  whom  no  danger  awes. 
Without  restraint,  his  infsmy  pursue. 

Rejoice,  and  glory  in  it  too; 
Laugh  at  the  power  divine,  and  ridicule  his  laws  ; 
Labour  in  vice  his  rivals  to  excel, 
That,  when  he  *s  dead,  they  may  their  pupils  tell 
How  wittily  the  fool  was  damn'd,  how  hard  he 
fell? 
Yet  this  vile  wretch  in  safety  lives. 
Blessings  in  common  with  the  best  receives ; 
Though  he  is  proud  f  aflOrout  the  God  those  bless- 
ings gives. 
The  cheerful  Sun  his  influence  sheds  on  all ; 
Has  no  respect  to  good  or  ill: 
And  fruitful  showers  without  distinction  fall. 
Which  fields  with  com,  with  grass  the  pastures,  fill. 
The  bounteous  hand  of  Heaven  bestows 
Success  and  honour  many  times  on  those. 
Who  scorn  his  favourites,  and  caress  his  foes. 

To  this  good  God,  whom  my  adventorous  pen 
Has  dar*d  to  celebrate 
In  lofty  Pindar*s  strain ; 
Though  with  unequal  strength  to  bear  the  weight 
Of  such  a  ponderous  theme  so  infinitely  great : 
To  this  good  God,  celestial  spirits  pay. 
With  ecstasy  divine,  incessant  praise : 
While  on  the  glories  of  his  face  they  gaz^ 
la  the  bright  regioni  of  eternal  day. 
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To  him  each  rational  existence  here. 
Whose  breast  one  spark  of  gratitude  contains. 

In  whom  there  are  the  least  remains 
Of  piety  or  fear, 

His  tribute  brin^  of  joyful  sacrifice, 

For  panlon  prays,  and  for  protection  flies: 

Nay,  the  inanimate  creation  give, 
By  prompt  obedience  to  his  word. 
Instinctive  honour  to  their  lord ; 
And  shame  the  thinking  world,  who  in  rebellion  live. 
With  Heaven  and  Earth  then,  O  my  soul,  unite, 
And  th^  great  God  of  both  adore  and  bless, 
Who  gives  thee  competence,  content,  and  peace ; 
The  only  fountains  of  sincere  delight ; 
That  from  the  transitory  .joys  below. 
Thou  by  a  happy  exit  may^st  remove 

To  those  ineflable  above ; 
Which  from  the  vision  of  the  Godhead  flow. 
And  neither  end,  decrease,  nor  interruption  know. 


ELEAZAICS  LAMENTATIOy 

OVER  JERUSALEM. 
PARAPHRASED  OUT  OP  JOSBPHUS. 

Alas,  Jerusalem  !  alas !  where  's  now 
Thy  pristine  glory,  thy  unmatched  renown. 
To  which  the  heathen  monarchies  did  bow  ? 

Ah,  hapless,  miserable  town ! 
Where  's  all  thy  majesty,  thy  beauty  gone. 
Thou  once  most  noble,  celebrated  place. 
The  .joy  and  the  delight  of  all  the  Earth; 

WUo  gav'st  to  godlike  princes  birth, 
And  bred  up  heroes,  an  immortal  race ) 
Where  's  now  the  vast  magnificence,  which  made 

The  souls  of  foreigners  adore 

Thy  wondrous  brightness,  which  no  mor^ 
Shall  shine,  but  lie  in  an  eternal  shade  ? 
Oh  misery !  where  's  all  her  mighty  state, 

Her  splendid  train  of  numerous  kings. 
Her  noble  edifices,  noble  things. 
Which  made  her  seem  so  eminently  great. 
That  barbarous  princes  in  her  gates  appeared. 
And  wealthy  presents,  as  their  tribute,  brought. 
To  court  her  friendship  ?  For  her  strength  they  fearM, 
^d  all  her  wide  protection  sotight 

But  now,  ah !  now  they  laugh  and  cry, 

See  how  her  lofty  buildings  lie ! 
See  how  her  flaming  turrets  gild  the  sky  I 

Where  *s  all  the  young,  the  valiant,  and  the  gay. 
That  on  her  festivals  were  us*d  to  play 
Harmonious  tunes,  and  beautify  the  day  ? 

The  glittering  troops,  which  did  from  far 
Bring  home  the  trophies,  and  the  spoils  of  war. 
Whom  all  the  nations  round  with  terrour  view'd. 

Nor  durst  their  godlike  valour  try  ?_ 
Where>r  they  fought,  they  certainly  subdued. 
And  every  combat  gaiuM  a  victory. 
Ah !  where  's  the  house  of  the  E'emal  King: 
The  beauteous  temple  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
To  whose  larcfe  treasuries  our  fleet  did  bring 
The  gold  and  jewels  of  remotest  coasts  ? 
There  bad  the  infinite  Creator  placed 

His  terrible,  amazing  name, 
And  with  his  more  peculiar  presence  graced 
That  heavenly  sanctum,  where  no  mortal  came, 
The  high-priest  only ;  he  but  once  a  year 
Jo  that  divine  apartment  might  appear  £ 


^  full  of  glory,  and  so  sacred  tbea« 

But  now  corrupted  with  the  heaps  of  sIuD,    [fiue. 

Which  scattered  round  with  blood,  defile  the  Bugbty 

Alas,  Jerusalem !  each  spacious  street 

Was  once  so  filPd,  the  numerous  throng 
Was  forc'd  to  jostle  as  they  pass'd  along. 

And  thousands  did  with  thousands  meet ; 
The  darling  then  of  God,  and  mans  belov'd  retreat 
In  thee  was  the  bright  throne  of  Justice  fix'd. 
Justice  impartial,  and  vain  fraud  unmix'd ! 
She  scom'd  the  beauties  of  fallacious  gold. 

Despising  the  most  wealthy  bribes ; 

But,,  did  the  sacred  balance  hold 
With  godlike  faith  to  all  our  happy  tribes. 
Thy  well-built  streets,  and  every  noWe  square^ 

Were  once  with  polisbM  marble  laid. 

And  all  thy  lofty  bulwarks  made 
With  wondrous  labour,  and  with  artful  care. 
Thy  ponderous  gates,  surprising  to  behold. 

Were  covered  o'er  with  solid  gold ; 
Whose  splendour  did  so  glorious  appear. 

It  ravi^h'd  and  amaz'd  the  eye ; 
And  strangers  passing  to  themselves  would  crj', 

"  What  mighty  heaps  of  wealth  are  here ! 
How  thick  the  bars  of  massy  silver  lie  * 
O  happy  people  !  and  still  happy  be. 
Celestial  city !  from  destruction  free, 
May'st  thoii  enjoy  a  k>ng,  entire  proaperityl'* 

But  now,  oh  wretched,  wretched  place ! 

Thy  streets  and  palaces  are  spread 
With  heaps  of  carcasses,  and  mountains  of  the  dead» 

The  bleeding  relics  of  the  Jewish  race  ! 
Each  comer  of  the  town,  no  vacant  space. 

But  is  with  breathless  bodies  fiird. 
Some  by  the  sword,  and  some  by  famine,  kill'd. 
Natives  and  strangers  are  together  laid : 

Death's  arrows  all  at  random  flew 
Amongst  the  crowd,  and  no  distinction  made. 
But  both  the  coward  and  the  valiant  slew. 

All  in  one  dismal  ruin  join'd, 

(For  swords  and  pestilence  are  blind) 
The  fair,  the  good,  the  brave,  no  mercy  find  i 

Those  that  from  far,  with  joyful  haste, 

Came  to  attend  thy  festival. 

Of  the  same  bitter  poison  taste. 
And  by  the  black,  destructive  poison  fall ; 
For  the  avenging  sentence  pass'd  on  all. 
Oh !  see  how  the  delight  of  human  eyes 

In  horrid  desolation  lies ! 

See  how  the  burning  ruins  flame ! 
Nothing  now  left,  but  a  sad,  empty  name ! 

And  the  triumphant  victor  cries, 

**  This  was  the  fisim'd  Jerusalem!*' 

The  most  obdurate  creature  must 
Be  g^ev'd  to  see  thy  palaces  in  dust. 
Those  ancient  habitations  of  the  just : 

And  could  the  marble  rocks  but  know 
The  miseries  of  thy  fatal  overthrow, 
They  'd  strive  to  find  some  secret  way  unknowiy 
Maugre  the  senseless  nature  of  the  stcme. 

Their  pity  and  concern  to  show : 

For  now,  where  lofty  buildings  stood, 
Thy  sons'  corrupted  carcasses  are  laid  ; 

And  all  by  this  destruction  made 
One  common  Golgotha,  one  field  of  blood  ! 
See !  hQw  those  ancient  men,  who  rul'd  thy  ital^ 

And  made  thee  happy*  jnade  thee  grtat ; 


Who  sat  upon  the  awfbl  chair 
Of  mighty  Moses,  m  long  scarlet  clad. 
The  good  tu  c-hrrifth,  and  chastise  the  bad. 

Now  8 1  hi  the  comipted  ah*, 
In  silent  melancholy,  and  in  sad  despair ! 
See  how  their  murderM  children  ronnd  them  lie  I 

Ah,  dismal  scene  !  hark  bow  they  cry  ! 


« 


Woe !  woe !  one  beam  of  mercy  give, 


Good  Hcaren !  alas,  for  we  woold  live ! 
Be  pttifiil,  and  snflfer  us  to  die!*' 

Thus  they  lament,  thus  beg  for  ease ; 
While  in  their  feeble  aged  arms  they  hold 
The  bodies  of  their  ofispring,  stiff  anid  cold. 
To  guard  them  from  the  ravenous  savages : 
Till  their  increasing  sorrows  Death  persuade 

(For  Dcaih  roust  sure  with  pity  see 
The  horrid  desolation  he  has  made) 
To  put  a  period  to  all  their  misery. 

Thy  wretched  daughters  that  siu^ive. 

Are  by  the  heathen  kept  alive, 

Only  to  gratify  their  lust. 

And  then  be  mix*d  with  common  dust. 
Oh !  insupportable,  stupendous  woe ! 
What  shall  we  do?  ah  !  whither  shall  we  go? 
Down  to  the  grave,  down  to  those  happy  shades 

below, 
Where  all  our  brave  progenitors  are  blest 
W^ith  endless  triumph  and  eternal  rest. 

But  who,  without  a  flood  of  tears,  can  see 
Thy  mournful,  sad  catastrophe  ? 
Who  can  behold  thy  glorious  temple  lie 
In  ashes,  and  not  be  in  pain  to  die  ? 
Unhappy,  dear  Jerusalem  !  thy  woes 
Have  raised  my  griefs  to  such  a  vast  excess. 

Their  mighty  weight  no  mortal  knows. 
Thought  cannot  comprehend,  or  words  express, 
Kor  can  they  possibly,  while  I  survive,  be  less. 

Good  Heaven  had  been  eictremely  kind. 
If  it  had  struck  me  dead,  or  struck  me  blind, 
Before  this  cursed  time,  this  worst  of  days. 
Is  Death  quite  tirM  ?  are  all  his  arrows  spent? 
If  not,  why  then  so  many  dull  delays  ? 
Quick,  quick,  let  the  obliging  dart  be  sent  1 
Nay,  at  me  only  let  ten  thousand  fly. 
Whoe'er  shall  wretchedly  survive  j  that  I 

May,  happily,  be  sure  to  die. 
Yet  still  we  live,  live  in  excess  of  pain! 

Our  friends  and  relatives  are  slain ! 

Nothing  but  ruins  round  us  see. 
Nothing  but  desolation,  woe,  and  misery  ! 
Nay,  while  we  thus,  with  bleeding  hearts,  com- 
plain. 

Our  enemies  without  prepare 
Their  direful  engines  to  pursue  the  war; 
And  you  may  slavishly  preserve  your  breath. 
Or  seek  for  freedom  in  the  arms  of  Death. 

Thus  then  resolve;  nor  tremble  at  the  thaoght: 
Can  glory  be  too  dearly  bought  ? 
Since,  the  Almighty  wisdom  has  decrc^. 
That  we,  and  all  our  progeny,  should  bleed. 
It  shall  be  after  such  a  noble  way, 
Succeeding  ages  will  with  wonder  view 

What  brave  Despair  oompeird  us  to  I 
Ko,  we  will  ne'er  survive  another  day  ! 

Bring  then  joar  wives,  your  children,  all 
That 's  valuable,  good,  or  dear. 
With  ready  hands,  and  place  them  here ; 
They  shall  unite  in  one  vast  toenil* 
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I  know  yonr  courages  are  truly  brave^' 
And  dare  do  any  thing  but  ill : 
Who  would  an  aged  father  save, 
Tliat  he  may  live  in  chains  and  be  a  slavey 
Or  for  remorseless  enemies  to  kill  ? 
J  jet  your  bold  hands  then  give  the  fatal  blow  t 
For,  what  at  any  other  time  would  be 
The  dire  effect  of  rage  and  cruelty. 
Is  mercy,  tenderness,  and  pity,  now ! 
This  then  performM,  we  II  to  the  battle  fly. 
And  there,  amidst  our  slaughtered  foes,  expire. 
If  *t  is  revenge  and  glory  you  desire. 
Now  yon  may  have  them,  if  you  dare  but  die  I 
Nay,  more,  ev'n  freedom  and  eternity ! 


A  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH. 

A  PINDARIC  RSSAY. 

Sed  omnes  una  manet  nox, 

£t  calcanda  semel  via  lethi. 


Horace^ 


Since  we  can  die  but  once,  and  after  death 

Our  state  no  alteration  knows ; 
But,  when  we  have  resigned  our  breath, 

Th'  immortal  spirit  goes 
To  endless  joys,  or  everlasting  woes : 
Wise  is  the  man  who  labours  to  secure 

That  mighty  and  important  stake; 

And,  by  all  methods,  strives  to  make 
His  passage  safe,  and  his  reception  sure. 
Merely  to  die,  no  man  of  reason  fears; 

For  certainly  we  must. 

As  we  are  bom,  return  to  dust : 
T  is  the  last  point  of  many  lingering  years; 

But  whither  then  we  go. 

Whither,  we  fain  would  know ; 
But  human  understanding  cannot  show. 

This  makes  us  tremble,  and  creates 

Strange  apprehensions  in  the  mind; 
Fills  it  with  restless  doubts,  and  wild  debates. 
Concerning  what  we,  living,  cannot  find. 

None  know  what  Death  is,  but  the  dead; 
Therefore  we  all,  by  nature,  dying  dread. 
As  a  strange,  doubtful  way,  we  know  not  how  t* 
tread. 

When  to  the  margin  of  the  grave  we  corae, 
And  scarce  have  one  black,  painful  hour  to  live| 
No  hopes,  no  prospect  of  a  kind  reprieve. 
To  stop  our  speedy  passage  to  the  tomb  ; 

How  moving,  and  how  mournful,  is  the  sight  I 

How  wondrous  pitiful,  how  wondrous  sad ! 
Where  then  is  refuge,  where  is  comfort,  to  be  had 

In  the  dark  minutes  of  the  dreadful  night, 
To  cheer  our  drooping  souls  for  their  amazing  flight  f 

Feeble  and  languishing  in  bed  we  lie. 

Despairing  to  recover,  void  of  rest ; 

Wishing  for  Death,  and  yet  afraid  to  die : 
Terrors  and  doubts  distract  our  breast. 
With  mighty  agonies  and  mighty  pains  opprest 

Our  face  is  moisten'd  with  a  clanuny  aveatj 
Faint  and  irregular  the  pulses  beat; 
The  blood  unactive  grows, 
And  thickens  as  it  flow  s, 
DeprivM  of  all  its  vigour,  all  its  vital  heat# 
Our  dying  eyes  roll  heavily  about, 
TTbcajr  light  just  goini^  out  ^ 


sso 


POMFRETS  POEMS. 


And  for  Miiie  kind  asBisUmce  call : 
But  pity,  useless  pity  *g  all 
Our  weeping  friends  can  g^re. 
Or  wo  receive; 
Though  their  deshnes  are  gpreat,  their  powen  are 
small» 
The  tongue  's  unahle  to  declare 
The  pains  and  griefs,  the  miseries  we  hear; 
How  insupportable  our  torments  are. 
Music  no  more  delights  our  deafening  ears, 
Restores  our  joys,  or  dissipates  our  fean; 
But  all  is  melancholy,  all  is  sad. 
In  robes  of  deepest  mourning  clad ; 
For,  every  faculty,  and  every  sense. 
Partakes  the  woe  of  this  dire  exigence. 

Then  we  are  sensible  too  late, 
Tis  no  advantage  to  be  rich  or  great : 
For,  all  the  fulsome  pride  and  pageantry  of  state 
No  consolation  brings. 
Riches  and  honours  then  are  useless  things, 
'  Tasteless,  or  bitter,  all ; 
And,  like  the  book  which  the  apostle  eat. 
To  the  ill-ju<1ging  palate  sweet, 
But  turn  at  last  to  nauseousness  and  gall. 
Nothing  will  then  our  drooping  spirits  cheer, 
But  the  remembrance  of  good  actions  past. 
Virtue  *8  a  joy  that  will  for  ever  last, 
And  makes  pale  Death  less  terrible  appear; 
Takes  out  his  baneful  sting,  and  palliates  our  fear. 
In  the  dark  anti-chamber  of  the  grave 

What  would  we  give  (ev'n  all  we  have. 
All  that  our  care  and  industry  have  gain*d. 
All  that  our  policy,  our  fraud,  our  art,  obtain'd) 
Gould  we  recall  those  fatal  hours  again. 
Which  we  consumed  in  senseless  vanities, 
Ambitious  follies,* or  luxurious  ease  ( 
For  then  they  urge  our  terrours,  and  increase  our 
pain. 

Our  friends  and  relatives  stand  weepiag  by, 

DisBolv*d  in  tears,  to  see  us  die. 
And  plunge  into  the  deep  abyss  of  wide  eternity. 

In  vain  they  mourn,  in  vain  they  grieve : 

Their  sorrows  cannot  ours  relieve. 
They  pity  our  deplorable  estate : 

But  what,  alas !  can  pity  do 

To  soften  the  decrees  of  Fate  ? 
Besides,  the  sentence  is  irrevocable  toa 

All  their  endeavours  to  preserve  our  breath. 

Though  they  do  unsuccessful  prove. 
Show  us  how  much,  how  tenderly,  they  love. 
But  cannot  cut  off  the  entail  of  Death. 
Moumftil  they  look,  and  crowd  about  our  bed : 

One,  with  officious  haste, 
.    Brings  ua  a  cordial  we  want  sense  to  taste; 
Another  softly  raises  up  our  head ; 
This  wipes  away  the  sweat ;  that,  sighing,  cries, 
*'  See  what  convulsions,  what  strong  agonies. 

Both  soul  and  body  undergo ! 

His  pains  no  intermission  know ; 
For  every  gasp  of  air  he  draws,  returns  in  rigfas." 

Each  would  his  kind  assistance  lend. 
To  tkre  Ins  dear  relation,  or  his  dearer  friend ; 
But  still  in  vain  with  Destiny  they  all  contend. 

Our  father^  pale  with  grief  and  watchmg  grown, 
Tajces  trar  cold  hand  in  his,  and  cries,  "  Adieu  1 
Adieu,  my  child !  now  I  must  ibl^  you:'* 
Then  weepa,  mud  gently  lays  i^  domtk 


Our  sons,  who,  in  their  tender  ytu%. 
Were  objects  of  our  cares,  and  of  our  foam. 
Come  trembling  to  our  bed,  and,  kneeling,  cry, 
''  Bless  us,  O  &ther !  now  before  yoo  die ; 
Bless  us,  and  be  you  blessM  to  all  eternity.'* 
Our  friend,  whom  equal  to  ourselTes  we  love^ 
Compassionate  and  kind. 
Cries,  "  Will  you  leave  me  here  behrnd  ? 
Without  me  fly  to  the  blessM  seats  above  } 

Without  me,  did  I  say  ?  Ah,  no ! 
Without  thy  friend  thou  canst  not  go: 
For,  though  thou  leav'st  me  groveling  here  below. 
My  soul  with  thee  shall  upward  fly. 
And  bear  thy  spirit  company. 
Through  the  bright  passage  of  the  3nelding  sky. 
Ev^n  Death,  that  parts  thee  from  thyself,  shall  b 
Incapable  to  separate 
(For  tis  not  in  the  power  of  Fate) 
My  friend,  my  best,  my  dearest  friend,  and  me : 
But  since  it  must  be  so,  farewell ; 
For  ever  ?  No;  for  we  shall  meet  again, 
And   live  like  gods,  though  now  we  die  lili 
men. 
In  the  eternal  regions,  where  just  spirits  dweU." 

The  soul,  unable  longer  to  maintain 
llie  fruitless  and  unequal  strife. 
Finding  her  weak  endeavours  vain, 
To  keep  the  counterscarp  of  life. 
By  slow  degrees  retires  towards  the  heart. 
And  fortifies  that  little  fort 
With  all  its  kind  artilleries  of  art ; 
Botanic  legions  guarding  every  port. 
But  Death,  whose  arms  no  mortal  can  rrpel^ 
A  formal  siege  disdains  to  lay ; 
Summons  his  fierce  battalions  to  the  fray. 
And  in  a  minute  storms  the  feeble  citadel. 
Sometimes  we  may  capitulate,  and  he 
Pretends  to  make  a  solid  peace; 
But  tis  all  sham,  all  artifi<'c. 
That  we  may  negligent  and  careless  be : 
For,  if  his  armies  are  withdrawn  to-day. 

And  we  believe  no  danger  near. 
But  all  is  peaceable,  and  all  is  clear : 
His  troops  return  some  unsuspected  way ; 
While  in  the  soft  embrace  of  Sleep  we  lie. 
The  secret  murderers  stab  us,  and  we  die. 

Since  our  first  parents'  fall. 

Inevitable  death  descends  on  all ; 
A  portion  none  of  hunuin  race  can  miss 
But  that  which  makes  it  sweet  or  bitter,  ia 

The  fears  of  misery,  or  certain  hopes  of  bliss. 

For,  when  th'  impenitent  and  wicked  die. 
Loaded  with  crimes  and  infamv. 
If  any  sense  at  that  sad  time  remains. 
They  feel  amazing  terrours,  mighty  pains ; 
The  earnest  of  that  vast,  stupendous  woe. 

Which  they  to  all  eternity  must  undergo, 
Confin'd  in  Hell  with  everlasting  chains. 

Infernal  spirits  hover  in  the  air. 
Like  ravenous  wolves  to  seize  upon  the  prey. 
And  hurry  the  departed  souls  away 
To  the  dark  receptacles  of  Despair : 
Where  they  must  dwell  till  that  tremendd 

day. 
When  the  loud  trump  shall  call  them  to  appea 

Before  a  Judge  most  terrible,  and  most  severe; 
By  whose  just  sentence  they  must  g9 
To  everiasting  pains,  and  endleat  woe* 
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the  good  man,  whose  soal  is  pure, 
yittedy  regular,  and  free 
the  ngly^  stains  of  lust  and  villany, 
f  mercy  and  of  pardon  sure, 
through  the  darkness  of  the  gloomy  night: 
;es  the  dawning  of  a  glorious  day ; 
vds  of  ansrels  ready  to  convey 
(is  soul  whene'er  she  takes  her  flight 
surprising  mansions  of  immortal  light 
he  celestial  guards  around  him  stand ; 
flfer  the  black  demons  of  the  air 
ose  his  passage  to  the  promised  land, 
rify  his  thoughts  with  wild  despair ; 
3  cairn  within,  and  all  without  is  fair, 
ayers,  his  chanty,  his  virtues,  press 
ad  for  mercy  when  he  wants  it  most ; 
le  of  all  the  happy  number  's  lost: 
lose  bright  advocates  ne*er  want  success, 
n  the  soul 's  relcasM  from  dull  mortality, 
isses  up  in  triumph  through  the  sky  ; 
;  she  's  united  to  a  glorious  throng 
;els ;  who,  with  a  celestial  song, 
ilate  her  conquest  as  she  flies  along. 

"efore  all  must  quit  the  stage, 
,  or  how  soon,  we  cannot  know  ; 
i  or  early,  we  are  sure  to  go; 
fresh  bloom  of  youth,  or  withered  age; 
innot  take  too  sedulous  a  care, 
his  important,  grand  afiair  : 
or  as  we  die,  we  must  remain ; 
lereafter  all  our  hopes  are  vain, 
i  our  peace  with  Heaven,  or  to  return  again, 
leathen,  who  no  better  understood 
what  the  light  of  Nature  taught,  declar'd, 
e  misery  could  be  prepar'd 
e  sincere,  the  merciful,  the  good ; 
,  if  there  was  a  state  of  rest, 
should  with  the  same  happiness  be  blest, 
n  mortal  gods,  if  gods  there  were,  possest 
ive  the  promise  of  th*  eternal  Truth, 
who  live  well,  and  pious  paths  pursue, 
in,  and  to  their  Maker,  true, 
em  expire  in  age,  or  youth, 
!an  never  miss 
way  to  everlasting  bliss: 
1  a  world  of  misery  and  care 
lions  of  eternal  ease  repair ; 
Vhere  joy  in  full  perfection  flows, 
1  an  endless  circle  moves, 
I  the  vast  round  of  beatifik:  love, 
1  no  cessation  knows. 
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que  in  fatis,  reminiscitur,  aflfore  tempus 
*e,  quo  tellus,  correptaque  regia  cceli 
et  mundi  moles  operosa  laborai. 

Ovid.  Met 

!  black  days  of  universal  doomt 
rondrous  prophecies  foretold,  arc  come : 
rong  convulsions,  what  stupendous  woe, 
9t  linking  Nature  undergo ; 
iie  dreadful  wreck,  and  fiiMl  overthrow  I 


Methinks  I  hear  her,  cooaeioiM  of  her  fiite^ 
With  fearful  groans,  and  hideous  crie^ 

Fill  the  presaging  skies ; 
Unable  to  support  the  weight 
Or  of  the  present,  or  approachhi^  miseries. 
Methinks  I  hear  her  summon  all 
Her  guilty  oflspring  raving  with  despair. 
And  trembling,  cry  aloud,  "  Prepare, 
Ye  sublunary  powers,  t'  attend  my  funeral  !** 

See,  see  the  tragical  portents. 
Those  dismal  harbingers  of  dire  events  ! 
Loud  thunders  roar,  and  darting  lightnings  fly 
Through  the  dark  concave  of  the  troubled  sky; 
The  fiery  ravage  is  begun,  the  end  is  nigh. 
See  how  the  glaring  meteors  blaze ! 

Like  baleful  torches,  O  they  come, 
To  light  dissolving  Nature  to  her  tomb ! 
And,  scattering  round  their  pestilential  rays. 
Strike  the  afirightcd  nations  with  a  wild  amaze. 
Vast  sheets  of  flame,  and  globes  of  fire. 
By  an  impetuous  wind  are  driven 
Through  all  the  regions  of  th'  inferior  Heaven ; 
Tdl,  bid  in  sulphurous  smoke,   they  seemingly 
expire. 

Sad  and  amazing  'tis  to  see 
What  mad  confusion  rages  over  all 
This  scorching  ball ! 
No  country  is  exempt,  no  nation  free. 
But  each  partakes  the  epidemic  misery. 
What  dismal  havoc  of  mankind  is  made 
By  wars,  and  pestilence,  and  dearth. 
Through  the  whole  mournful  Earth  }- 
Which  with  a  murdering  fury  they  invade. 
Forsook  by  Providence,  and  all  propitious  aid ! 
Whilst  fiends  let  loose,  their  utmost  rage  employ. 

To  rum  all  things  here  below ; 
Their  malice  and  revenge  no  limits  know. 
But,  in  the  universal  tumult,  all  destroy. 

Distracted  mortals  from  their  cities  fly. 
For  safety  to  their  champaign  ground. 
But  there  no  safety  can  be  found; 
The  vengeance  of  an  angry  Deity, 
With  unrelenting  fury,  does  enclose  them  ronnd  s 
And  whilst  for  mercy  some  aloud  implore 
The  God  they  ridicuPd  before ; 
And  others,  raving  with  thdr  woe, 
(For  hunger,  thirst,  despair,  they  undergo) 

Blaspheme  and  curse  the  Power  they  should  adore ; 
The  Earth,  parcVd  up  with  drought,  her  jaws  extends. 
And  opening  wide  a  dreadful  tomb. 
The  howling  multitude  at  once  descends 
Together  all  into  her  burning  womb. 

The  trembling  Alps  abscond  their  aged  head* 
In  mighty  pillars  of  infernal  smoke. 

Which  from  their  bellowing  caverns  broke. 
And  sufibcates  whole  nations  where  it  spreads. 

Sometimes  the  fire  within  divides 
The  massy  rivers  of  those  secret  chains, 
Which  hold  together  their  prodigious  sides, 
And  hurls  the  shatter'd  rocks  o*er  all  the  plainvt 
While  towns  and  cities,  every  thing  bdow, 
Is  overwhelmed  with  the  same  burst  of  woe. 

No  sbowters  descend  from  the  malignant  tky. 
To  cool  the  bnnung  of  the  thirsty  field; 
The  trees  no  leaves,  no  grasa  the  meadowi^  V''^ 
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The  little  rivulets  no  more 
To  larger  streams  their  tribute  pay, 
Nor  to  the  ebbing  ocean  they ; 
Which,  with  a  strange  unusual  roar, 
iForsakes  those  ancient  bounds  it  would  have  pass'd 
before: 
And  to  the  monstrous  deep  in  vain  retire : 
For  even  the  deep  itself  is  not  secure. 

But  belching  subterraneous  fires, 
Increases  still  the  scalding  calenture. 
Which  neither  earth,  nor  air,  nor  water,  can  en- 
dure. 

The  Sun,  by  sympathy,  concem'd 
At  those  convulsions,  pangs,  and  agonies^ 

Which  on  the  whole  creation  seize, 

Is  to  substantial  darkness  tnm*d. 
The  neighbouring  Moon,  as  if  a  purple  flood 

O'erflow'd  her  tuttering  orb,  appears 
like  a  huge  mass  of  black  corrupted  blood  ; 
For  she  herself  a  dissolution  fears. 
The  larger  planets,  which  once  shone  so  bright, 
With  the  reflected  rays  of  borrowed  light. 
Shook  from  their  centre,  without  motion  lie. 
Unwieldy  globes  of  solid  night. 
And  ruinous  lumber  of  the  sky. 

Amfdst  this  dreadful  hurricane  of  woes, 
(  For  fire,  confusion,  horrour,  and  despair, 
Fill  every  region  of  the  tortur*d  F.arth  and  air) 
The  great  archangel  his  loud  trumpet  blows; 
At  whose  amazing  sound  fresh  agonies 
Upon  expiring  Nature  seize : 
For  now  she  MI  in  few  minutes  know 
The  ultimate  event  and  fate  of  all  below. 
"  Awake,  ye  dead,  awake,"  he  cries ; 

(For  all  must  come) 
"  All  that  had  human  breath,  arise, 
To  hear  your  last,  unalterable  doom." 

At  this  the  ghastly  tyrant,  who  had  sway*d 
So  many  thousand  ages  uncontrolPd, 
No  longer  could  bis  sceptre  hold ; 
But  gave  up  all,  and  was  himself  a  captive  made. 

The  scattered  particles  of  human  clay. 
Which  in  the  silent  grave's  dark  chambers  lay. 
Resume  their  pristine  forms  again. 
And  now  from  mortal,  grow  immortal  men* 
Stupendous  energy  of  sacred  Power, 
Which  can  collect  whatever  cast 
The  smallest  atoms,  and  that  shape  restore 
Which  they  had  worn  so  many  years  before, 
That  through  strange  accidents    and  numerous 
changes  past! 

5ee  how  the  J03rfiil  angels  fly 
From  every  quarter  of  the  sky. 
To  gather  and  to  convoy  all 
The  pious  sons  of  human  race, 
To  one  capacious  place, 
Above  the  confines  of  this  flaming  ball. 

See  with  what  tenderness  and  love  they  bear 
Those  righteous  souls  through  the  tumultuous  air  j 

Whilst  the  ungodly  stand  below, 
Raging  with  shame,  confusion,  and  despair. 
Amidst  the  burning  overthrow. 
Expecting  fiercer  torment,  aiid  acuter  woe. 
Round  them  infernal  sphrits  howling  fly; 
/'  O  horrour,  curMi,  tortures,  chains !"  they  cry, 
^od  roar  aloud  wiU|  <Mcwib^  Mmphtroy* 


Hark  how  the  daring  sons  of  Inhmy, 
Who  once  dissolved  in  Pleasure's  lap. 
And  laughed  at  this  tremendous  day. 

To  rocks  and  mountains  now  to  hide  them  cry ; 

But  rocks  and  mountains  all  in  ashes  lie. 

Their  shame  's  so  mighty,  and  so  strong  their  ieir,' 
That,  rather  than  appear 
Before  a  God  incens'd,  they  would  be  huri^d 
Amongst  the  burning  ruins  of  the  worid. 

And  lie  conceal*d,  if  possible,  for  ever  there. 
Time  was  they  would  not  own  a  Deity, 

Nor  after  death  a  future  state ; 
But  now,  by  sad  eiqierience,  find,  too  late, 
There  is,  and  terrible  to  that  degree. 

That  rather  than  beliold  his  face,  the^'  'd  cease  to  be. 
And  sure 't  is  better,  if  Heaven  would  giveooosent, 
To  have  no  being ;  but  they  must  remain. 
For  ever,  and  for  ever  be  in  pain. 

O  inexpressible,  stupendous  pimishment, 

Which  cannot  be  endur^d^'yet  must  be  underweoft! 

But  now  the  eastern  skies  expanding  wide. 

The  glorious  Judge  omnipotent  descends. 
And  to  the  sublunary  world  his  passage  beuds; 
Where,  cloth'd  with  human  nature,  he  did  once  n- 

Round  him  the  bright  ethereal  armies  fly,    [side^ 

And  loud  triumphant  hallelujahs  sin*;. 

With  songs  of  praise,  and  hymns  of  victory. 
To  their  celestial  king ; 

**  All  glory,  power,  dominion,  majesty^ 

Now,  and  for  everlasting  ages,  be 
To  the  Essential  One,  and  Co-eterual  Three. 
Perish  that  world,  as  'Us  decreed. 
Which  saw  the  God  incarnate  bleed  ! 

Perish  by  thy  almighty  vengeance  those 

Who  durst  thy  person,  or  thy  laws  exj)ose; 
The  cursed  refuge  of  manJiind,  and  Hell's  proud  seed. 

Now  to  the  unbelieving  nations  show. 

Thou  art  a  God  from  all  eternity; 

Not  titular,  or  but  by  ofllce  so ; 

And  let  them  the  mysteric^us  union  see 
Of  human  nature  with  the  Deity.'' 

With  mighty  transports,  yet  with  awful  fears^ 
The  good  behold  this  glorious  sight ! 
Their  God  in  all  his  majesty  appears, 
Inefiablc,  amazing  bright. 
And  seated  on  a  throne  of  ererlasting  light 
Round  the  tribunal,  next  to  the  Most  High, 
In  sacred  discipline  and  order,  stand 
The  peers  and  princes  of  the  sky. 
As  they  excel  in  glory  or  command. 
Upon  the  right  hand  that  illustrious  crowd. 
In  the  white  boeom  of  a  shining  cloud. 
Whose  souls  abhorring  all  ignoble  crimes. 

Did,  with  a  steady  course,  pursue 
His  holy  precepts  in  the  worst  of  times,    [could  d<v 
Maugre  what  Earth  or  Hell^  what  man  or  devils 
And  now  that  God  they  did  to  death  adore. 
For  whom  such  torments  and  such  pains  they 

bore. 
Returns  to  place  them  on  those  thrones  above^ 
Where,  undisturb*d,  uncloy'd,  they  will  postesa 
Divine,  substantial  happiness. 
Unbounded  as  his  power,  and  lasting  as  his  love. 

**  Go,  bring,"  the  Judge  impartial,  frowning,  cries, 
"  Those  rebel  sons,  who  did  my  laws  despise ; 
Whom  neither  threats  nor  promises  cuuld  mov^ 
Not  all  my  sufferings,  nor  all  my  love. 
To  save  themsdivet  firont  ev^astios  ausetia^'^ 
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;  this  ten  millions  of  archangels  flew 

rifter  than  lightning,  or  the  swiftest  thoughty 
And  less  than  in  an  instant  brought 
The  wretched,  curs'd,  infernal,  crew ; 
Who  with  d  storted  aspects  come, 

3  hear  their  sad,  intolerable  doom. 

Al&'i !"  they  cry,  "  one  beam  of  mercy  show. 
Thou  all-forgiving  Deity! 

o  pardon  crimes,  is  natural  to  thee : 

rtish  us  to  nothing,  or  suspend  our  woe. 
But  if  it  cannot,  cannot  be, 

nd  we  must  go  into  a  gulf  of  fire, 
(For  who  can  with  Omnipotence  contend  ?) 

rant,  for  thou  art  a  God,  it  may  at  last  expire. 
And  all  our  tortures  have  an  end. 
Eternal  burnings,  O,  we  cannot  bear ! 
Though  now  our  bodies  too  immortal  are. 
Let  them  be  pungent  to  the  last  degree : 
And  let  our  pains  innumerable  be ; 

iut  let  them  not  extend  to  all  eternity !" 

Ix>,  now  there  does  no  place  remain 
For  penitence  and  tears,  but  all 
Must  by  their  actions  stand  or  fiedl: 
To  hope  for  pity,  is  in  vain ; 
*be  die  is  cast,  and  not  to  be  recalPd  again. 
Two  mighty  books  are  by  two  angels  broug\(t : 
In  this,  impaHially  recorded,  stands 
The  law  of  Nature,  and  divine  comnumds : 
In  that,  each  action,  word,  and  thought, 
VTiate'er  was  said  in  secret,  or  in  secret  wrought 
Then  first  the  virtuous  and  the  good, 
Who  all  the  fury  of  temptation  stood, 
jid  bravely  passed  through  ignominy,  chains,  and 
blood. 
Attended  by  their  guardian  angels,  come 
To  the  tremendous  bar  of  final  doom. 
In  vain  the  grand  accuser,  railing,  brings 
A  long  indictment  of  enormous  things. 
Whose  guilt  wip'd  off  by  penitential  tears. 
And  their  Redeemer's  blood  and  agonies, 
No  more  to  their  astonishment  appears, 
iut  in  the  secret  womb  of  dark  Oblivion  lies. 

"  Come,  now,  my  friends,"  he  cries,  "  ye  sons  of 

Grace, 
Partakers  once  of  all  my  wrongs  and  shame, 

DespisM  and  hated  for  my  name ; 
Come  to  your  Saviour's  and  your  God's  embrace ; 
Ascend,  and  those  bright  diadems  possess, 
For  you  by  my  eternal  Father  made, 
Ere  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid ; 
And  that  surprising  happiness, 
mmense  as  my  own  Godhead,  and  will  ne*er  be  less. 
For  when  I  languishing  in  prison  lay. 
Naked,  and  starvM  almost  for  want  of  bread, 

You  did  your  kindly  visits  pay. 
Both  clothM  my  body,  and  my  hunger  fed. 
Weary'd  with  sickness,  or  oppressed  with  iprief. 
Your  hand  was  always  ready  to  supply : 
Whene'er  I  wanted,  you  were  always  by. 
To  share  my  sorrows,  or  to  give  relief, 
n  all  distress  so  tender  was  your  love, 

I  could  no  anxious  trouble  bear ; 
s^o  black  misfortune,  or  vexatious  care, 
)ut  you  were  still  impatient  to  remove, 
^d  moum*d  your  charitable  hand  should  unsuc- 
cessful prove : 
All  this  you  did,  though  not  to  me 
In  penoo,  yet  to  mint  ia  misery : 


And  shall  lor  ever  lite 
In  all  the  glories  that  a  God  can  give^ 
Or  a  created  being  *t  able  to  receive." 


At  this  the  architects  divine  on  high 

Innumerable  thrones  of  glory  raise. 

On  which  th^,  in  appointed  order,  place 

The  human  coheirs  of  eternity, 
And  with  united  hymns  the  God  incarnate  praise  w 
"  O  holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord, 
Eternal  God,  Almighty  One^ 
Be  Thou  for  ever,  and  be  Thou  done. 
By  all  thy  creatures,  constantly  ador*d  I 
IneflEiible,  co«equal  Three, 
Who  from  non-entity  gave  birth 
To  angels  and  to  men,  to  Heaven  and  to  Earth,. 
Yet  always  wast  Thyself,  and  wilt  for  ever  be. 
But  for  thy  j^ercy,  we  had  ne'er  possest 
These  thrones,  and  this  immense  felicity; 
Could  ne*er  have  been  so  infinitely  blest ! 
Therefore  all  glory,  power,  dominion,  majesty^ 

To  Thee,  O  Lamb  of  God,  to  Thee, 
For  ever,  longer  than  for  ever,  be !" 

Then  the  incarnate  Godhead  turns  his  fiic« 
To  those  upon  the  left,  and  cries, 

(Almighty  vengeance  flashing  in  his  eyes) 
"  Ye  impious,  unbelieving  race, 
To  those  eternal  torments  go, 
Prepared  for  those  rebellious  sons  of  light. 
In  btunning  darkness  and  in  flaming  night. 
Which  shall  no  limit  or  cessation  know, 

But  always  arc  extreme,  and  alwasrs  will  be  sow** 
The  final  sentence  past,  a  dreadful  cloud 
Enclosing  all  the  miserable  crowd, 
A  mighty  hurricane  of  thunder  rose. 
And  hurlM  them  all  into  a  lake  of  fire. 
Which  never,  never,  never  can  expire; 
The  vast  abyss  of  endless  woes : 

Whilst  with  their  God  the  righteous  mocmt  on 
high. 
In  glorious  triumph  passing  through  the  iky^ 

To  joys  immense,  and  everlasting  ecstasy. 
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Unhappt  man !  who,  through  successive  year% 
From  early  youth  to  life's  last  childhood  errs; 
No  sooner  bom  but  proves  a  foe  to  truth; 
For  infant  Reason  is  o'erpower'd  in  youth. 
The  cheats  of  sense  will  half  our  learning  share  j 
Aud  pre-conceptions  all  our  knowledge  are. 
Reason,  'tis  true,  should  over  sense  preside : 
Oirrect  our  notions,  and  our  judgments  guide; 
But  false  opinions,  rooted  in  the  mind. 
Hoodwink  the  soul,  and  keep  our  reason  blind. 
Reason  's  a  taper,  which  but  faintly  burns; 
A  languid  flame,  that  glows,  and  dies  by  turns: 
We  see  't  a  little  while,  and  but  a  little  way; 
We  travel  by  its  light^  as  men  by  day : 
But  quickly  dying,  it  forsakes  us  soon. 
Like  morning-stars,  that  never  stay  till  noon. 
The  soul  can  scarce  above  the  body  rise  ; 
And  all  we  see  is  Tvith  corporeal  eyes. 
Life  now  does  scarce  one  glimpse  of  li^ht  dvv^V^'i^^ 
We  aoam  in  dmsknan^  »a!\  ^«ii^\t  kA  ^i  v 
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*rhat  natoHil  night,  ooee  drest  with  orieiit  beams, 
Is  now  dimintfih'd,  and  a  twilight  seems ; 
A  mtscellaneoas  camposition,  made 
Of  night  and  day,  of  suashine  and  of  shade. 
Through  an  uncertain  medium  now  we  look, 
And  find  that  falsehood,  which  for  truth  we  took: 
So  rays  projected  from  the  eastern  skies. 
Show  the  false  day  before  the  Sim  can  rise. 

That  little  knowledge  now  which  man  obtains, 
From  outward  objects,  and  from  sense  he  gains : 
He,  like  a  wretched  slave,  must  plod  and  sweat ; 
By  day  must  toil,  by  night  that  toil  repeat ; 
And  yet,  at  last,  what  little  fruit  he  gains  ! 
A  beggar's  harvest,  glean'd  with  mighty  pains ! 

The  passions,  still  predominant,  will  rule 
Ungovem'd,  rude,  not  br^d  in  Reason's  school ; 
Our  understanding  they  with  darkness  fill, 
Cause  strong  corruptions,  and  pervert  the  will. 
On  these  the  soul,  as  on  some  flowing  tide, 
Must  sit,  and  on  the  raging  billows  ride. 
Hurried  away ;  for  how  can  be  withstood 
Th'  impetuous  torrent  of  the  boiling  blood  ? 
Begone,  false  hopes,  for  all  our  learning  's  vain ; 
Can  we  be  free  where  these  the  rule  maintain  ? 
These  are  the  tools  of  knowledge  which  we  use ; 
The  spirits  heated,  will  strange  things  produce. 
Tell  me,  whoe'er  the  passions  could  control. 
Or  finom  the  body  disengage  the  soul : 
Till  this  is  done,  our  best  pursuits  are  vain, 
To  conquer  truth,  and  unmix'd  knowledge  gain : 
Through  all  the  bulky  volumes  of  the  dead,,  [bred, 
And  through  those  books  that  modem  times  have 
With  pain  we  travel,  as  through  moorish  ground, 
Where  scarce  one  useful  plant  is  ever  found ; 
0*er-run  with  errours,  which  so  thick  appear, 
Our  search  proves  vain,  no  spark  of  truth  is  there. 

What 's  all  the  noisy  jargon  of  the  schools, 
But  idle  nonsense  of  laborious  fools, 
Who  fetter  Reason  with  perplexing  rules  ? 
What  in  Aquina's  bulky  woriis  are  found. 
Docs  not  enlighten  Reason,  but  confound : 
Who  travels  Scotus*  swelling  tomes,  shall  find 
A  cloud  of  darkness  rising  on  the  mind ; 
In  controverted  points  can  Reason  sway. 
When  passion,  or  conceit,  still  hurries  us  away ! 
Thus  his  new  notions  Sherlock  would  instil. 
And  clear  the  greatest  mysteries  at  will; 
But,  by  unlucky  wit,  perplex'd  them  more, 
And  made  them  darker  than  they  were  before. 
South  soon  opposed  him,  out  of  Christian  zeal ; 
Showing  how  well  he  could  dispute  and  rail 
How  shall  we  e'er  discover  which  is  right. 
When  both  so  eagerly  maintain  the  fight  ? 
Each  does  the  other's  arguments  deride ; 
Each  has  the  church  and  scripture  on  his  side. 
The  sharp,  lU-natur'd  combat 's  but  a  jest ; 
Both  may  be  wrong ;  one,  perhaps,  errs  the  least. 
How  shall  we  know  which  articles  are  true. 
The  old  ones  of  the  church,  or  Burnet's  new  ? 
In  paths  uncertain  and  unsafe  he  treads. 
Who  blindly  follows  other  fertile  heads: 
What  sure,  what  certain  mark  have  we  to  know. 
The  right  or  wmof;,  *twixt  Barge9S,Wake,  and  Howe  ? 

Should  untnm'd  Nature  crave  the  medic  art. 
What  health  can  that  contentious  tribe  impart  ? 
Every  phsrsician  writes  a  diflferent  bill. 
And  gives  no  other  reason  but  his  will. 
Ko  longer  boast  your  art,  ye  impious  race ; 
Let  wars  'twixt  alkalies  and  acids  cease ; 
AbdpiXMid  G-JJ  iritb  CoUMtch  be  at  peaosi 


Gibbons  and  RadcIifTe  do  but  rarely  gtieag ) 
To-day  they  've  good,  to-morrow,  no  sucoest* 
Ev'n  Garth  and  Maurus  ■  sometimes  shall  prevail, 
When  Gibson,  learned  Hannes,  and  Tyson,  fsiL 
And,  more  than  once,  we've  seen,  that  blnnderiof 

Sloane, 
Missing  the  gout,  by  chance  has  hit  the  stone; 
The  patient  does  the  lucky  errour  find : 
A  cure  he  works,  though  not  the  cure  defiga'd.. 

Custom,  the  world  's  great  idol,  we  adore ; 
And  knowing  this,  wc  seek  to  know  no  more. 
>%luit  education  did  at  first  receive. 
Our  ripcn'd  age  confirms  us  to  believe. 
The  careful  nurse,  and  priest,  are  all  we  need. 
To  learn  opinions,  and  our  country's  creed  : 
The  parent's  precepts  early  are  instill'd. 
And  spoil  the  man,  while  Uiey  instruct  the  child. 
To  what  hard  fate  is  human  kind  betrayed, 
\llien  thus  implicit  faith,  a  virtue  made ; 
When  education  more  than  troth  prevails. 
And  nought  is  current  but  what  custom  seals  ? 
Thus,  from  the  time  we  first  began  to  know, 
We  live  and  learn,  but  not  the  wiser  grow. 

We  seldom  use  our  liberty  aright. 
Nor  judge  of  things  by  universal  light : 
Our  prepossessions  and  affections  ^nd. 
The  soul  in  chains,  and  lord  it  o'er  the  mind  j 
And  if  self-interest  be  but  in  the  case. 
Our  unexamin'd  principles  may  pass  ! 
Good  Heavens!  that  man  should  thus  himself  de- 
ceive. 
To  learn  on  credit,  and  on  trust  believe ! 
Better  the  mind  no  notions  had  retain'd. 
But  still  a  fair,  unwritten  blank  remain'd : 
For  now,  who  truth  from  falsehood  would  discern. 
Must  first  disrobe  the  mind,  and  all  unlearn. 
Erronrs,  contracted  in  unmindful  youth. 
When  once  remov'd,wilI  smooth  the  way  to  truth: 
To  dispossess  the  child,  the  mortal  lives ; 
But  Death  approaches  ere  the  man  arrives. 

Those  who  would  learning's  glorious  kingdom  fin^ 
The  dear-bought  purchase  of  the  trading  mind. 
From  many  dangers  must  themselves  acquit. 
And  more  than  Scylla  and  Charybdis  meet. 
Oh  !  what  an  ocean  must  b«*  voyag'd  o'er, 
lb  gain  a  prospect  of  the  shining  shore  ! 
Resisting  rocks  oppose  th'  inquiring  soul. 
And  adverse  waves  retard  it  as  they  roll. 

Does  not  that  foolish  deference  we  pay 
To  men  that  liv'd  long  since,  our  passage  stay  ? 
What  odd,  preposterous  paths  at  first  we  tread. 
And  learn  to  walk  by  stumbling  on  the  dead ! 
First  we  a  blessing  firom  the  grave  implore. 
Worship  old  urns,  and  monuments  adore ! 
The  reverend  sage,  with  vast  esteem,  we  prize : 
He  liv'd  long  since,  and  must  be  wondrous  wise ! 
Thus  are  we  debtors  to  the  famous  dead. 
For  all  those  errours  which  their  fancies  bred: 
Errours  indeed  I  for  real  knowledge  stay'd 
With  those  first  times,  not  further  was  convey'd : 
While  light  opinions  are  much  lower  brought. 
For  on  the  waves  of  ignorance  they  float : 
But  solid  truth  scarce  ever  gains  the  shore. 
So  soon  it  sinks,  and  ne'er  emerges  more. 

Suppose  those  many  dreadful  dangers  past ; 
Will  knowledge  dawn,  and  bless  the  mind,  at  lastF' 
Ah,  no,  't  is  now  environ'd  from  our  eyes. 
Bides  all  its  charms,  and  imdiscover'd  lies ! 
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TniUi,  like  a  single  point,  eecapcs  the  tight. 
And  claims  attention  to  perceive  it  right ! 
But  what  resembles  truth  is  soon  descry'd, 
Spreads  like  a  surface,  and  expanded  wide  ! 
The  first  man  rarely,  very  rarely  finds 
The  tedious  search  of  long  inquiring  mindi : 
But  yet  what 's  worse,  we  know  not  what  we  err; 
What  mark  does  truth,  what  bright  distinction  bear? 
How  do  we  know  that  what  we  know  is  true  ? 
How  shall  we  falsehood  fly,  and  truth  pursue  ? 
Let  none  then  here  his  certain  knowledge  boast; 
'T  is  all  but  probability  at  most: 
This  is  the  easy  purchas«%  of  the  mind  ; 
The  vul;7ar's  treasure,  which  we  so(»  may  find  ! 
But  truth  Ties  hid,  and  ere  we  can  explore 
The  glittering  gem,  our  fleetiftg  life  is  o*er. 


DIES  NOVISSIMA: 

OR,  THB 
LAST  EPIPHANY. 


Jk.  PINDAKIC  ODE,  ON  CHRIST's  SECOND  APPBARANCE,  TO 
JUDGE  THB  WORLDb 

Adifu,  ye  toyisb  reeds,  that  once  could  please 
My  softer  lips,  and  lull  my  cares  to  ease : 
Begone;  I  *11  waste  no  more  vain  hours  with  yoa< 
And,  smiling  Sylvia  too,  adieu. 

A  bri-rhter  power  invokes  my  Muse, 
And  lofhier  thoughts  and  raptures  does  infuse. 

See,  beckoning  from  yon  cloud,  he  stands, 
And  promises  assistance  with  his  hands : 

I  feel  the  heavy-rolling  God, 
Incumbent,  re%'el  in  his  frail  abode. 

How  my  breast  heaves,  and  pulses  beat ! 
I  sink,  I  sink,  beneath  the  furious  heat : 

The  weighty  bliss  overwhelms  my  breast. 
And  overflowing  joys  profusely  waste. 

Some  nobler  bard,  O  sacred  Power,  inspire, 
Or  soul  more  large,  th^  elapses  to  receive : 

And,  brighter  yet,  to  catch  the  fire. 
And  each  gay  following  charm  from  death  to  save ! 
In  vain  the  suit — the  God  inflames  my  breast; 

I  rave,  with  ecstasies  opprest : 
I  rise,  the  mountains  lessen,  and  retire ; 
And  now  I  mix,  unsing'd,  with  elemental  fire ! 

The  leading  deity  1  have  in  view ; 
Nor  mortal  knows,  as  yet,  what  wonders  will  ensue. 

We  pass'd  through  regions  of  unsullied  light; 

I  gazM,  and  sickenM  at  the  blissful  sight; 
A  shuddering  paleness  seiz'd  my  look : 

At  last  the  pest  flew  off,  and  thus  I  spoke : 
**  Say,  Sacred  Guide,  shall  this  bright  clime 

Survive  the  fatal  test  of  time. 
Or  perish,  with  our  mortal  globe  below, 

When  yon  Sun  no  longer  shines  ?" 
Straight  I  finished veiling  low : 

The  visionary  power  rejoins: 
"  *T  is  not  for  you  to  ask,  nor  mine  to  say. 

The  niceties  of  that  tremendous'  day. 

Know,  when  o^er-jaded  Time  his  round  has  run. 
And  finished  are  the  radiant  journeys  of  the  Sun, 

The  great  decisive  mom  shall  rise. 
And  Heaven's  bright  Judge  appear  in  opening  skies ! 
Eternal  grace  and  justice  he  *11  bestow 

On  all  (he  tretaUlinf  liprld  below.  ** 


He  said.    I  mus*d ;  and  thus  retum*d: 
"  What  ensigns,  courteous  stranger,  tell. 

Shall  the  brooding  day  reveal  ?*' 
He  answered  mild 
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Already,  stupid  with  their  crimes. 
Blind  mortals  prostrate  to  their  idols  lie : 
Such  were  the  boding  times. 

Ere  ruin  blasted  from  the  sluicy  sky  ; 
OissolvM  they  lay  in  fulsome  ease. 

And  revel'd  in  luxuriant  peace ; 
In  bacchanals  they  did  their  hours  consume, 
And  bacchanals  led  on  their  swift  advancing  doom.'* 

Adulterate  Christs  already  rise. 

And  dare  t*  assuage  the  angry  skies ; 
Erratic  throngs  their  Saviour's  blood  deny. 
And  from  the  cross,  alas  !  he  does  neglected  sigh ; 
The  Anti-Christian  Power  has  raisM  his  Hydra  hf  ad« 
And  ruin,  only  less  than  Jesus*  health,  does  spread. 
So  long  the  gore  through  poisonM  veins  has  flowed. 
That  scarcely  ranker  is  a  fury*s  blood ; 
Yet  specious  artifice,  and  fair  disguise. 
The  monster's  shape,  and  curst  design,  belies: 
A  fiend's  black  venom,  in  an  angeVs  mien, 
He  quafiis,  and  scatters,  the  contagious  spleen : 
Straight,  when  be  finishes  his  lawless  reign. 

Nature  shall  paint  the  shining  scene. 
Quick  as  the  lightning  which  inspires  the  train. 

Forward  Confusion  shall  provoke  the  fray. 
And  Nature  from  her  ancient  order  stray ; 

Black  tempests,  gathering  from  the  seas  around« 
In  horrid  ranges  shall  advance ; 
And,  as  they  march,  in  thickest  sables  drown'd. 

The  rival  thunder  from  the  clouds  shall  souckd. 
And  lightnings  join  the  fearful  dance : 
The  blustering  armies  o'er  the  skies  shall  spread, 

And  universal  terrour  shed  ; 
Loud  issuing  peals,  and  rising  sheets  of  smoke, 

111'  encumber'd  region  of  the  air  shall  choke  ; 
The  noisy  main  shall  lash  the  sufiering  shore. 

And  from  the  rocks  the  breaking  billows  roar  I 

Black  thunder  bursts,  blue  lightning  bums. 

And  melting  worlds  to  heaps  of  ashes  turns ! 
The  forests  shall  beneath  the  tempest  bend. 

And  mgged  winds  the  nodding  cedars  rend. 

Reverse  all  Nature's  web  shall  run. 
And  spotless  Misrule  all  around, 
Drder,  its  flying  ibe,  confound ; 
Whilst  backward  all  the  threads  shall  haste  to  be 
unspun. 
Triumphant  Chaos,  with  his  oblique  wand, 
(The  wand  with  which,  ere  time  b^un, 

His  wandering  slaves  he  did  command. 
And  made  them  scamper  right,  and  in  rude  ranges, 
mn) 
The  hostile  Harmony  shall  chase; 
And  as  the  nymph  resigns  her  place. 

And,  panting,  to  the  neighbouring  refuge  flics. 
The  formless  raffian  slaughters  with  his  eyes. 
And,  following,  storms  the  perching  dame's  retreat^ 

Adding  the  terrour  of  his  threat ; 
The  globe  shall  faintly  tremble  round. 
And  backward  jolt,  distorted  with  the  wound* 

Swath'd  in  substantial  shrowds  of  night. 
The  sickening  Suu  bhall  from  the  world  retire. 

Stripped  of  his  dazzling  robes  of  fire  ;        [light ! 
Which,  danglipgi  on<»  vtiueti  V9aai\.%\i:v\^^kiM^.A 
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No  frail  eclipse,  but  all  eMentia]  shade, 
Not  yielding  to  primeval  gloom,  / 

Whilst  Day  was  yet  an  embryo  in  the^omb; 
Nor  glimmering  in  its  source,  with  silver  streamers 

A  jetty  mixture  of  the  darkness  spread 

0*er  munnuring  Eg3rpt*s  head ; 

And  that  which  angels  drew 
O'er  Nature^s  face,  when  Jesus  died ; 
Which  sleeping  ghosts  for  this  mistook, 
And,  rising,  off  their  hangring  funerals  shook, 
And  fleeting  passed  exposM  their  bloodless  breast  to 
view, 

Yet  find  it  not  so  dark,  and  to  their  dormitories 
glide. 

Now  bolder  fires  af>pear,  * 

•    And  o*er  the  palpable  obscurement  sport, 

Glaring  and  gay  as  falling  Lucifer,  [court. 

Yet  mark'd  with  fisite,  as  when  he  fled  th*  ethereal 
And  plung'd  into  the  opening  gulf  of  night ; 
A  sabre  of  immortal  flame  I  bore. 

And,  with  this  arm,  his  flotirishing  plume  I  tore, 
And  straight  the  fiend  retreated  from  the  fight. 


Mean  time  the  lambient  prodigies  on  high 
Take  gamesome  measure*  isr  the  sky ; 

Joy'd  with  his  future  feast,  the  thunder  roars 
In  chorus  to  th'  enormous  harmony ; 

And  hoUoos  to  his  of&pringfirom  sulphureous  stores: 

Applauding  how  they  tilt,  and  how  they  fly, 
And  their  each  nimble  turn,  and  radiant  embassy. 

The  Moon  turns  paler  at  the  sight. 

And  all  the  blazing  orbs  deny  their  light; 
l*he  lightning  with  its  livid  tail 
A  train  of  glittering  tcrrours  draws  behind. 
Which  o'er  the  trembling  world  prevail  j 
Wing'd  and  blown  on  by  storms  of  wind. 

They  show  the  hideous  leaps,  on  either  hand, 
Of  Night,  that  spreads  her  ebon  curtains  round. 
And  there  erects  her  royal  stand, 

in  seven-fold  winding  jet  her  conscious  temples 
bound. 

The  stars,  next  starting  from  their  spheres, 
In  giddy  revolutions  leap  and  bound ; 
Whilst  this  with  doubtful  fury  glares. 
And  meditate  new  wars. 
And  wheelun  sportive  gyres  around,  ' 

Its  neighbour  shall  advance  to  fight ; 
And  while  each  ofiers  to  enlarge  its  ri^t;. 
The  general  ruin  shall  increase. 
And  banish  all  the  votaries  of  peace^ 
No  more  the  stars;  with  paler  beams, 
Shall  tremble  o'er  the  midnight  streams. 
But  travel  downward  to  behold 

What  mimics  them  so  twinkling  there : 
And,  like  Narcissus,  as  they  gain'd  more  near. 
For  the  lovM  image  straight  expire. 
And  agonize  in  warm  desire. 
Or  slake  their  lust,  as  in  the  stream  they  rolL 

Whilst  the  world  bums,  and  all  the  orbs  below 

In  their  viperous  ruins  glow. 
They  sink,  and  unsupported  leave  the  skies, 

Which  fisll  abrupt,  and  tell  their  torment  in  the 
noise. 
Then  see  th'  Almighty  Judge,  sedate  and  bright, 
'  CkHh*d  In  impenai  n>be»  of  light  I 
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His  wings  the  wind,  rough  storms  the  chariot  bear, 
And  nimble  harbingers  before  him  fly, 

And  with  officious  rudeness  brush  the  a'T ; 
Halt  as  he  halts,  then  doubling  in  their  flight, 
In  horrid  sport  with  one  another  vie. 
And  leave  behind  quick-winding  tracts  of  l«gbt; 
Then  urging,  to  their  ranks  they  close,   [pose. 
And  shivering,  lest  they  start,  a  sailing  caravan  com- 

The  Mighty  Judge  rides  in  tempestuous  state, 
Whilst  mighty  guattls  his  orders  wait : 

His  waving  vestments  shine 
Bright  as  the  Sun,  which  lately  did  its  b<^m  resign^ 

And  burnish'd  wreaths  of  light  shall  make  his  fwm 
divine. 

Strong  beams  of  majesty  around  his  temi)le*;  play, 
And  the  transcendent  gaiety  of  his  face  allay : 
His  Father's  reverend  characters  he  *ll  wear. 

And  both  o'en^helm  with  light,  and  overawe  with 
fear.  . 

Myriads  of  angels  shall  be  there. 

And  I,  perhaps,  close  the  tremendous  rear; 
Angels,  the  first  and  fairest  sons  (^  Day,  [gay* 

Clad  with  eternal  youth,  a|ui  as  their  vestment* 

Nor  for  magnificence  alone, 

To  brighten  and  enlarge  the  pageant  scene. 
Shall  we  encircle  his  more  dazzling  throne. 
And  swell  the  lust^  of  his  pompous  train ; 
The  nimble  ministers  of  bliss  or  woe 

We  shall  attend,  and  save,  or  deal  the  blow. 
As  he  admits  to  joy,  or  bids  to  pain. 

The  welcome  news 
Through  every  angel's  breast  fresh  rapture  shall 
difiuse. 
The  day  is  come, 
When  Satan  with  his  powers  shall  sink  to  endless 
doom. 
-  No  more  shall  we  his  hostile  troops  pursue 
From  cloud  to  cloud,  nor  the  long  fight  renew. 

Then  Raphael,  b'g  with  life,  the  trump  shall  sound, 
From  falling  spheres  the  jojrful  music  shall  rebound, 
And  seas  and  shores  shall  catch  and  propagate  it 

rDuml : 
Louder  he  'II  blow,  and  it  shall  speak  more  shrill. 
Than  when,  from  Sinai's  hill, 
In  thunder,  through  the  horrid  reddening  smoke^ 

Th'  Almighty  spoke; 
We  '11  shout  around  with  martial  joy. 
And  thrice  the  vaulted  skies  shall  rend,  and  tbrice- 

our  shouts  reply. 
Then  first  th'  Archangel's  voice,  aloud, 

Shall  cheerfully  ^talutc  the  day  and  throng, 
And  hallelujah  fill  the  crowd  ; 
And  I,  pcrhai)s,  shall  close  the  song. 


From  its  long  sleep  all  human  race  shall  rise, 
And  see  the  mom  and  Judge  advancing  in  the  skies: 

To  their  old  tenements  the  souls  return. 
Whilst  down  the  steep  of  Heaven  as  swift  the  Judge- 
descends  ! 
These  look  illustrious  bright,  no  more  to  mourn : 
Whilst,  see,  distracted  looks  yon  stalking  shadet' 

attend. 
The  saints  no  more  shall  conflict  on  the  deep, 
Nor  rugged  waves  insult  the  labouring  Rhip ; 
But  from  the  wreck  in  triumph  they  arise. 
And  borne  to  bliss  shall  tiead  empyreal  skies. 
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KJf  the  earl  of  Dorset  the  charactdh  has  been  drawn  so  hu^y  and  so  el^antJy  by 
Prior,  to  whom  he  was  fiuniliarly  known,  that  nothing  can  be  added  by  a  casual  hand  ; 
andy  as  its  author  is  so  generally  lead,  it  would  be  useless  officiousness  to  transcribe  it. 

Chaklbs  Sackvillb  was  bom  January  24,  l637.  Having  been  educated  under 
a  private  tutor,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  aq^l  returned  a  little  before  the  Restoration.  He 
was  chosen  into  the  first  pariiameut  that  was  called,  for  East  Grinstead  in  Sussex,  and 
soon  became  a  fiivourite  of  Charles  the  Second ;  but  undertook  no  public  employment, 
being  too  eager  of  the  riotous  and  licentious  pleasures  which  young  men  of  high  rank, 
who  aspired  to  be  thought  wits,  at  that  time  imagined  themselves  entitled  to  indulge. 

One  of  these  frolics  has,  by  the  industry  of  Wood,  come  down  to  posterity.  Sad[- 
ville,  who  was  then  lord  Buckhurst,  with  su*  Charles  Sedley  and  or  Thomas  Ogle,  got 
drunk  at  the  Cock  in  Bow-street,  by  Covent-garden,  and,  going  into  the  balcony,  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  populace  in  veiy  indecent  postures.  At  last,  as  they  grew 
warmer,  Sedley  stood  forth  naked^  and  harangued  the  populace  in  such  pro&ne  lan- 
guage, that  the  public  indignation  was  awakened ;  the  crowd  attempted  to  force  the 
door,  and,  being  repulsed,  drove  in  the  performers  with  stones,  and  broke  the  windows 
of  the  house. 

For  this  misdemeanor  they  were  indkted,  and  Sedley  was  fined  five  hundred  pounds : 
what  was  the  sentence  of  the  others  is  not  known.  Sedley  employed  Killigrew  and 
another  to  procure  a  remission  from  the  king ;  but  (mark  the  friendship  of  the  dissolute !) 
they  b^ged  the  fine  for  themselves,  and  exacted  it  to  the  hist  groat. 

In  1665,  lord  Buckhurst  attended  the  duke  of  York  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Dutch  war ; 
and  was  in  the  battle  of  June  3,  when  dghteen  great  Dutch  ships  were  taken,  fourteen 
others  were  destroyed,  and  Opdam  the  admiral,  who  engaged  the  duke,  was  blown  up 
beside  him,  with  all  his  crew. 

On  the  day  before  the  battle,  he  is  said  to  have  composed  the  celebrated  song,  **  To 
all  you  ladies  now  at  land,**  with  equal  tranquillity  of  mind  and  promptitude  of  wit* 
Seldom  any  splendid  stoiy  is  wholly  true.    I  have  heard;  from  the  late  earl  of  Orreiy, 
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who  was  likely  to  have  good  hereditary  intelligence,  that  lord  Buckhiirst  had  been  a 
week  employed  upon  it,  and  only  retouched  or  finished  it  on  the  memorable  evening. 
But  even  this,  whatever  it  may  subtract  from  his  facility,  leaves  him  his  courage. 

He  was  soon  after  made  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber^  and  sent  on  short  embasaes 
to  France. 

In  1674,  the  estate  of  his  uncle,  James  Cranfield,  earl  of  Middlesex,  came  to  him  by 
its  owner's  death,  and  the  title  was  conferred  on  him  the  year  after.  In  l677>  he  be- 
came, by  the  death  of  his  father,  earl  of  Dorset,  and  inherited  the  estate  of  hb 
family.  ^ 

.  In  1684',  having  buried  his  first  wife,  of  the  family  of  Bagot,  who  left  him  no  child, 
he  married  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Northampton,  celebrated  both  for  beauty  and 
understanding. 

He  received  some  favourable  notice  from  king  James ;  but  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
oppose  the  violence  of  his  innovations,  and,  with  some  other  lords,  appeared  in  West- 
minster-hall to  countenance  the  bishops  at  their  trial. 

As  enormities  grew  every  day  less  supportable,  lie  found  it  necessary  to  concur  in  the 
Revolution.  He  was  one  of  those  lords  who  sat  every  day  in  council  to  preserve  the 
public  peace,  after  the  kmg^s  departure ;  and,  what  is  not  the  most  illustrious  action  of 
his  life,  was  employed  to  conduct  the  princess  Anne  to  Nottingham  with  a  guard,  such 
as  might  alarm  the  populace,  as  they  passed,  with  false  apprehensions  of  her  danger. 
Whatever  end  may  be  designed,  there  b  always  something  despicable  in  a  trick. 

He  became,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  a  fiivourite  of  king  William,  who,  the  day 
acter  his  accession,  made  him  lord  chamberiaiu  of  the  household,  and  gave  him  after* 
wards  the  garter.  He  ha]^ned  to  be  among  those  that  were  tossed  with  the  king  in 
an  open  boat  sixteen  hours,  in  very  rough  and  cold  weather,  on  the  coast  of  Holland. 
His  healtli  afterwards  declined  ;  and  on  January  19,  1705-6,  he  died  at  Batb. 

He  was  a  man  whose  elegance  and  judgment  were  universally  confessed,  and  whose 
bounty  to  the  learned  and  witty  was  generally  known.  To  the  indulgent  afiectioD  of 
the  public,  lord  Rochester  bore  ample  testimony  in  thb  remark :  '*  I  know  not  how  it 
is,  but  lord  Buckhurst  may  do  what  he  will,  yet  is  never  in  the  wrong." 

If  such  a  man  attempted  poetry,  we  cannot  wonder  that  his  works  were  piaisecl. 
Dryden,  whom,  if  Prior  tells  truth,  he  distinguished  by  his  beneficence,  and  who 
lavished  his  blandishments  on  those  who  are  not  known  to  have  so  well  deserved  them, 
undertaking  to  produce  authors  of  our  own  country  superior  to  those  of  antiquity,  says, 
''  I  would  instance  your  lordship  in  satire,  and  Shakspeare  in  tragedy."  Would  it  be 
imagined  that,  of  this  rival  to  antiquity,  all  the  satires  were  little  personal  invectives, 
and  that  his  longest  composition  was  a  song  of  eleven  stanzas  ? 

The  blame,  however,  of  this  exaggerated  praise  falls  on  the  encomiast,  not  upon 
the  author ;  whose  performances  are,  what  tliey  pretend  to  be,  the  efiusions  of  a 
man  of  wit ;  gay,  vigorous,  and  airy.  His  verses  to  Howard  show  great  fertility  of, 
mind ;  and  his  Dbrinda  has  been  imitated  by  Pope. 


POEMS 


OPTHI 


EARL  OF  DORSET. 


TO  MR.  EDWARD  HOWARD^ 

I IKCOMPAIABLB,  nfCOMrHBHENSIBLB  POIM,  CALLID 
TUB  BEmSH  PRinCBS. 

w  on,  ye  critics,  find  one  fault  who  dans ; 
ead  it  backward,  like  a  witch's  prayeny 
I  do  as  well ;  throw  not  away  3roar  jests 
>lid  noBsease,  that  abides  all  tests.     ** 
like  tierce-claret,  when  *t  begins  to  pall, 
2Cted  lies,  and  's  of  no  use  at  all, 
in  its  full  perfection  of  decay, 
B  vinegar,  and  comes  again  in  play. 

hast  a  biiain,  such  as  it  is  indeed ;  i 

hat  else  should  thy  worm  of  fimcy  feed  1 
u  a  filbert  I  have  often  known 
^ts  survive,  when  all  the  kernel  *8  gone, 
simile  shall  stand  in  thy  defence,  [sense, 

ist  those  dull  rogues  who  now  and  then  write 
ityle  's  the  same,  whatever  be  thy  theme, 
me  digestions  turn  all  meat  to  phlegm : 

lie,  dear  Ned,  who  say  thy  brain  is  barren, 
re  deep  conceits,  like  maggots,  breed  in  carrioiw 
{tumbling  founder'd  jade  can  trot  as  high 
ly  other  iPegasus  can  fly : 
e  dull  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud, 

all  the  swift.finnM  racers  of  the  flood. 

skilful  divers  to  the  bottom  fall 

it  than  those  who  cannot  swim  at  all ; 

this  way  of  writing,  without  thinking, 

hast  a  strange  alacrity  in  sinking. 

writ'st  below  even  thy  own  natural  parts, 
mth  acquired  dulness  and  new  arts 
udy'd  nonsense,  tak*st  kind  readers  hearts, 
jfore,  dear  Ned,  at  my  advice,  forbear 

loud  complaints  'gainst  critics  to  prefer, 

thou  art  tum*d  an  arrant  libeller ; 

sett'st  thy  name  to  what  thyself  dost  write ; 
!ver  libel  yet  so  sharply  bite? 


TO  THB  SAME,  ON  HIS  PLATS. 

daranM  Antipodes  to  common  sense, 

foil  to  Flecknoe,  pr'ythee  tell  fiwrn  whence 


Doa  all  this  mighty  stock  of  dulness  spring? 

Is  it  thy  own,  or  hast  it  firom  Snow-bill, 

Assisted  by  some  ballad-making  quill  ? 

No,  they  fly  higher  yet,  thy  plays  are  such, 

I  'd  swear  they  were  translated  out  of  Dutch. 

Fain  would  I  know  what  diet  thou  dost  keep, 

If  tliou  dost  always,  or  dost  never  sleep  ? 

Sure  hasty-podding  is  thy  chiefest  dibli. 

With  bullock's  liver,  or  some  stinking  &b: 

Garbage,  ox-cheeks,  and  tripes,  do  feast  thy  brain. 

Which  nobly  pays  this  tribute  back  again. 

With  daisy-roots  thy  dwarfi^  Muse  is  fed, 

A  giant's  body,  with  a  pigmy's  head. 

Canst  thou  not  find,  among  thy  numerous  race 

Of  kindred,  one  to  tell  thee  that  thy  plays 

Are  laught  at  by  the  pit,  box,  galleries,  nay,  stage? 

Think  on  t  a  while,  and  thou  wilt  quickly  find 

Thy  body  made  for  labour,  not  thy  mind. 

No  other  use  of  paper  thou  shouldst  make. 

Than  carrying  loads  and  reams  upon  thy  back. 

Carry  vast  burdens  till  thy  shoulders  shrink. 

But  curst  be  he  that  gives  thee  pen  and  ^ik : 

Such  dangerous  weapons  should  be  kept  from  fools, 

As  nurses  from  their  children  keep  edg'd  tools : 

For  thy  dull  fancy  a  muckinder  is  fit 

To  wipe  the  slabberings  of  thy  snotty  wit : 

And  though  *tis  late  if  justice  could  be  fouriH, 

Thy  plays,like  blind-bom  puppies,  should  be  drownU 

For  were  it  not  that  we  respect  aflbrd 

Unto  the  son  of  an  heroic  lord. 

Thine  in  the  ducking-stool  should  take  her  seat, 

Drest  like  herself  in  a  great  chair  of  state ; 

Where  like  a  Muse  of  quality  she'd  die. 

And  thou  thyself  shalt  make  her  elegy. 

In  the  same  strain  thou  writ'st  thy  comedy. 


7D  SIR  THOMAS  ST.  SERFE, 

ON  TSB  miMTXNG  HIS  PLAY  CALLED  TARUCO's  WIIIS, 

1668. 

Tabvgo  gave  us  wonder  and  delight, 
When  he  oblig'd  the  worid  by  ca»dVft-\\<^\.\ 
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But  now  he  'as  ventar'd  on  tbe  face  of  day, 
T*  obli^  and  serve  his  friends  a  nobler  way; 
Make  all  our  old  men  wits ;  statesmen,  the  young: 
And  teach  ev*n  Englishmen  the  English  tongue. 
James,  oo  whose  reign  all  poiceful  stars  did 
smile, 
Bid  but  attempt  th*  uniting  of  our  isle. 
What  kings  and  Nature  only  could  design^ 
Shall  be  accomplished  by  this  work  of  thine. 
For,  who  is  such  a  Cockney  in  his  heart, 
Proud  of  the  plenty  of  the  southern  part. 
To  scorn  that  union,  by  which  we  may 
Boast  'twas  his  countryman  that  writ  this  play  ? 

Phoebus  himself,  indulgent  to  my  Muse, 
Has  to  the  country  sent  this  kind  excuse  ; 
Fair  Northern  Lass,  it  is  not  through  neglect 
I  court  thee  at  a  distance,  but  respect  j 
I  cannot  act,  my  passion  is  so  great. 
But  Fll  make  up  in  light  what  wante  in  heat; 
On  thee  I  will  bestow  my  lougest  dajrs. 
And  crown  thy  sons  with  everlasting  bays : 
My  beams  that  reach  thee  shall  employ  their  poiwen 
To  ripen  souls  of  men,  not  fruits  or  flowers. 
Let  warmer  climes  my  fading  favours  boast. 
Poets  and  stars  shine  brightest  in  the  frost. 


EPILOGUE  TO  MOLIERE'S  TARTUFFE, 

TKANSLATBD  BY  MIL  MEDBURNB. 
SPOKBM  BY  TARTUPPB. 

Maicy  have  been  the  vain  attempts  of  wit. 

Against  the  still-prevailing  hypocrite : 

Once,  and  but  once,  a  poet  gc^  the  day. 

And  vanquished  Busy  in  a  puppet-play ; 

And  Busy,  rallying,  arm'd  with  zeal  and  rage, 

Possessed  the  pulpit,  and  pulPd  down  the  stage. 

To  laugh  at  EngUsh  knaves  is  dangerous  then. 

While  English  fools  will  think  them  honest  men: 

But  sure  no  zealous  brother  can  deny  us 

Free  leave  with  this  our  monsieur  Ananias: 

A  man  may  say,  without  being  called  an  atheist. 

There  are  damn*d  rogues  among  the  French  and 

papist. 
That  fix  salvation  to  short  band  and  air. 
That  belch  and  snuffle  to  prolong  a  prayer; 
That  use  "  enjoy  the  creature,"  to  express 
Plain  whoring,  gluttony,  and  drunkenness ; 
And,  in  a  decent  way,  perform  them  too 
As  well,  nay  better  ftir;  perhaps,  than  you. 
Whose  fleshly  failings  are  but  fornication, 
We  godly  phrase  it  "  gospel-propagation,'* 
Just  as  rebellion  was  call'd  reformation. 
Zeal  stands  but  sentry  at  the  gate  of  Sin, 
Whilst  all  that  have  the  word  pass  freely  in : 
Silent,  and  in  the  dark,  for  fear  of  spies. 
We  march,  and  take  Damnation  by  surprise. 
There  's  not  a  roaring  blade  in  all  this  town 
Can  go  so  far  towards  Hell  for  half-a-crown 
As  I  for  sixpence,  for  I  know  the  way ; 
For  want  of  guides  men  are  too  apt  to  stray  : 
Therefore  give  ear  to  what  I  shall  advise, 
Let  eyery  marry'd  man,  that 's  grave  and  wise. 
Take  a  Tartuffe  of  known  ability, 
To  teach  and  to  increase  his  family ; 
Who  shall  so  settle  lasting  reformation, 
£tf»t  ^t  hii  foi]^  then  giTe  lum  educatioD. 


EPILOGUE 


ON  THB  RSVIVAL  OF  BEN  iONSON*S  PLIT,  CALLED 
EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS  HUMOUR. 

Entrbaiy  shall  not  serve,  nor  violence. 

To  make  me  speak  in  such  a  play's  defence; 

A  play,  where  Wit  and  Humour  do  agree 

To  break  all  practised  laws  of  Comedy. 

The  scene  (what  more  absurd !)  in  England  lies^ 

No  gods  descend,  nor  dancing  devils  rise; 

No  captive  prince  from  unknown  country  broag^ 

No  battle,  nay,  there  's  scarce  a  duel  fought: 

And  something  yet  more  sharply  might  be  said. 

But  I  consider  the  poor  author  's  dead : 

Let  that  be  bis  excuse— now  for  our  own. 

Why — ^faith,  in  my  opinion,  we  need  none. 

The  parts  were  fitted  wet! ;  but  some  will  say, 

**  Pox  on  them,  rogues,  what  made  them  choose  this 

I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  credit  me,  [phiy  ^* 

It  was  not  choice  but  mere  necessity : 

To  all  our  writing  friends,  in  town,  we  sent. 

But  not  a  wit  durst  venture  out  in  Lent : 

Have  patience  but  till  Easter-term,  and  then. 

You  shall  have  jigg  and  hobby-horse  again. 

Here  's  Mr.  Matthew,  our  domestic  wit  *, 

Does  promise  one  o'  th'  ten  plays  be  has  writ : 

But  since  great  bribes  weigh  nothing  with  the  jus^ 

Know,  we  have  pierits,  and  to  them  we  trust. 

When  any  fasts,  or  holidays,  defer 

The  public  labours  of  the  theatre. 

We  ride  not  forth,  although  tlie  day  be  fisir. 

On  ambling  tit,  to  take  the  suburb  ahr; 

But  with  our  authors  meet,  and  spend  that  time 

To  make  up  quarrels  between  Seme  and  Rhyro^ 

Wednesdays  and  Frida3r8  constantly  we  sate. 

Till  after  many  a  long  and  free  debate. 

For  diverse  weighty  reasons  *t  was  thought  fit. 

Unruly  Sense  should  still  to  Rhyme  submit : 

This,  the  most  wholesome  law  we  ever  made. 

So  strictly  in  his  epilogue  obeyM, 

Sure  no  man  here  will  ever  dare  to  break 

\Enter  Jon$on*s  Ghoit."] 
**  Hold,  and  give  way,  for  I  myself  will  speak ; 
Can  you  encourage  so  much  ii»olence. 
And  add  new  faults  still  to  the  great  ofience, 
Your  ancestors  so  rashly  did  commit. 
Against  the  mighty  powers  of  Art  and  Wit ; 
When  they  condemned  those  noble  works  of  minc^ 
ISejanns,  and  my  best-lov'd  Catiline  ? 
Repent,  or  on  your  guilty  heads  shall  fall 
Ihe  curse  of  many  a  rhyming  pastoral. 
The  three  bold  Bcauchamx>s  shall  revive  again. 
And  with  the  London  'prentice  conquer  Spain. 
All  the  dull  follies  of  the  former  age 
Shall  find  applause  on  this  corrupted  stage : 
But  if  you  pay  the  great  arrears  of  praise, 
Sk)  long  since  due  to  my  much-injur'd  plays. 
From  all  past  crimes  I  first  will  set  you  free. 
And  then  inspire  some  one  to  write  like  me." 


SONG, 
wtrrnsM  at  sea,  in  the  first  mrrcn  war,  166!i,  thi 

NIGHT  BEFORE  AN  ENGAGEMENT* 

To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land. 

We  men,  at  sea,  indite; 
But  first  would  have  you  underrtand. 

How  hard  it  is  to  write; 

'  Matthew  Medbourn,  an  emineot  actor. 
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fuses  noir,  and  Neptune  too, 
iust  implore  to  write  to  youy 
Vith  a  fo,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

ough  the  Muses  should  prove 
I  fill  our  empty  brain ; 
rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind, 
wave  the  azure  main, 
aper,  pea,  and  ink,  and  we, 
p  and  down  our  ships  at  sea. 
Tith  a  la,  5tc. 


If  we  write  not  by  each  post, 

nk  not  we  are  unkind ; 

St  conclude  our  ships  are  lost^ 

Dutchmen,  or  by  wind : 

iars  we  11  send  a  speedier  way, 

de  shall  bring  them  twice  a-day 

Tith  a  fis,  &C. 

ing,  with  wonder  and  surprise, 
1  swear  the  seas  grow  bold ; 
se  the  tides  will  higher  rise, 
n  e'er  they  us'd  of  old : 
t  him  know,  it  is  our  tears 
floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall  staifS. 
/ith  a  fa,  &c. 

1  ^oggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

sad  and  dismal  story; 
utch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe, 

quit  their  fort  at  Goree : 
lat  resistance  can  they  find 
nen  who  *ve  left  their  hearts  behind  ? 
rith  a  fa,  &c. 

od  and  weather  do  its  worst, 

rou  to  us  but  kind ; 

itchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  curse, 

orrow  we  shall  find : 

en  no  matter  how  things  go^ 

>  's  our  friend,  or  who  's  our  foe. 

1th  a  fa,  &c 

8  our  tedious  hours  away» 
throw  a  merry  main ; 
i  at  serious  ombre  play ; 
why  should  we  in  vain 
ther's  ruin  thus  pursue  ? 
re  undone  when  we  left  you. 
^ith  a  fa,  &c 

w  our  fears  tempestuous  grow, 
cast  our  hopes  away ; 

you,  regardless  of  our  woe, 
areJess  at  a  play: 
s,  permit  some  happier  man 

your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan. 
1th  a  fa,  3cc 

any  mournful  tune  you  hear, 
:dies  in  every  note; 
sigh*d  with  each  man's  care^ 
t>eing  so  remote ; 
tiow  often  love  we  Ve  made 
,  when  all  those  tunes  were  play'd. 
'ith  a  fo,  &c. 

ce  you  cannct  refuse, 
link  of  our  distress  ; 
we  for  hopes  of  hoooor  km 
certain  happiness ; 


All  those  designs  are  but  to  prove 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love. 
With  a  fa,  &c 

And  now  we  've  told  you  all  our  loves, 
And  likewise  all  our  fears ; 

In  hopes  this  declaration  moves 
Some  pity  from  your  tears; 

Let 's  hear  of  no  inconstancy. 

We  have  too  much  of  that  at  sea. 
With  a  ia,  la,  la,  la,  la. 


OK  THE  COUNTESS  OF  DORCHESTER^ 

MUTtBSS  TO  CDfO  JAMKi  TUB  SICONn,  1680. 

Till  me,  Dorinda,  why  so  gay. 

Why  such  embroidery,  fringe,  and  lace  ? 
Can  any  dresses  find  a  way. 
To  stop  th'  approaches  of  decay, 

And  mend  a  ruin'd  fkce  } 

Wilt  thou  still  sparkle  m  the  box. 

Still  ogle  in  the  ring  ? 
Canst  thou  forget  thy  age  and  pox  ? 
Can  all  that  shines  on  shells  and  rocka 

Make  thee  a  fine  young  thing  ? 

So  have  I  seen  in  larder  dark 

Of  veal  a  lucid  loin ; 
Replete  with  many  a  brilliant  sparl^ 
As  wise  philosophers  remark, 

At  once  both  stink  and  shine. 


ON  THE  SAME. 

Pioun  with  the  spoils  of  ro3ral  cully. 
With  false  pretence  to  wit  and  part% 

She  swaggers  like  a  battered  bully. 
To  try  the  tempers  of  mens'  hearts. 

llraugh  she  appear  as  glittering  fine. 

As  gems,  and  jetts,  and  paint,  can  make  her; 

She  ne'er  can  win  a  breast  like  mme; 
The  DevU  and  sir  David  >  tkke  her. 


KNOTTING. 


I 


At  noon,  in  a  sunshiny  day. 
The  brighter  lady  of  the  May, 
Young  Chloris,  innocent  and  gay, 
Sat  knotting  in  a  shade: 

Each  slender  finger  play'd  its  part. 
With  such  activity  aiod  art. 
As  would  inflame  a  youthful  heart. 
And  warm  the  most  decajr'd. 

Her  favourite  swain,  by  chance,  came  by. 
He  saw  no  anger  in  her  eye ; 
Yet  when  the  bashful  boy  drew  nigh. 
She  would  have  seem'd  afraid. 

She  let  her  ivory  needle  fall, 
And  hurl'd  away  the  twisted  ball : 
But  straight  gave  Strephon  such  a  caU, 
As  would  have  rais'd  the  dead. 

>  Sff  David  Ootyear,  laU  eacl  aC  ^oc^sscscu 
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Demr  gentle  youth,  b  *t  none  but  thee } 
With  innocence  I  dare  be  free ; 
By  80  much  truth  and  modesty 
No  nymph  was  e'er  betray'd. 

«*  Come  lean  thy  head  upon  my  lap ; 
While  thy  smooth  cheeks  I  stroke  and  clap. 
Thou  may*st  securely  take  a  nap ;" 
Which  he,  poor  (bol,  obey*d. 

She  saw  him  yawn,  and  heard  him  snore. 
And  found  him  fast  asleep  all  o'er. 
She  sigh'd,  and  could  endure  no  more, 
But  starting  up,  she  said: 

"  Such  yirbie  shall  rewarded  be : 
For  this  thy  dull  fidelity, 
I  '11  trust  you  with  my  flocks,  not  me. 
Pursue  thy  grazing  trade ; 

«  Go,  milk  thy  goats,  and  shear  thy  sheep, 
And  watch  all  night  thy  flocks  to  keep ; 
Thou  Shalt  no  more  be  lull'd  asleep 
By  me,  mistaken  maid." 


THE  ANTIQUATED  COQUET, 

A  SATHIB  ON  A  LADY  OP  IRELAND  ', 

PbTLLis,  if  you  will  not  agree 

To  give  me  back  my  liberty, 

In  spite  of  you,  I  must  regain 

My  loss  of  time,  and  break  your  chain. 

You  were  mistaken,  if  you  thought 

I  was  so  grossly  to  be  caught; 

Or  that  I  was  so  blindly  bred. 

As  not  to  be  in  woman  read. 

Perhaps  you  took  me  for  a  fool. 

Designed  alone  your  sex's  tool ; 

Kay,  you  might  think  so  mad  a  thing, 

That,  with  a  little  fashioning, 

I  might  in  time,  for  your  dear  sake. 

That  monster  call'd  a  husband  make : 

Perhaps  I  might,  had  I  not  found 

One  darling  vice  in  you  abound ; 

A  vice  to  me,  which  e*er  will  prove 

An  antidote  to  banish  love. 

O  !  I  could  better  bear  an  old, 

Ugly,  diseased,  mis-shapen  scold. 

Or  one  who  games,  or  will  be  drunk, 
A  fool,  a  spendthrift,  bawd,  or  punk. 

Than  one  at  all  who  wildly  flies. 

And,  with  soft,  asking,  giving  eyes. 

And  thousand  other  wanton  arts. 

So  meanly  trades  in  begging  hearts. 

How  might  such  wondrous  charms  perplex. 

Give  chains,  or  death,  to  all  our  sex. 

Did  she  not  so  unwisely  set. 

For  every  fluttering  fool,  her  net ! 

So  poorly  proud  of  vulgar  praise. 

Her  very  look  her  thoughts  betrays; 

She  never  stays  till  we  begin. 

But  beckons  us  herself  to  sin. 

Ere  we  can  ask,  she  cries  consent,  - 

So  quick  her  yielding  looks  are  sent,  > 

They  hope  fbrestal,  and  even  desire  prevent     )- 

But  Nature's  tum'd  when  women  woo^ 

We  hate  m  them  what  we  should  do; 

i-Suppoeed  to  be  of  the  nmme  of  CUuibnizi], 


Desire  's  asleep,  and  cannot  wake. 
When  women  such  advances  make: 
Both  time  and  charms  thus  Phyllis 
Since  each  must  surfeit  ere  be  tastes. 
Nothing  escapes  her  wandering  eyes. 
No  one  she  thinks  too  mean  a  prize  ; 
Ev'n  Lynch  ',  the  lag  of  human  kind. 
Nearest  to  brutes  by  God  designed. 
May  boast  the  smiles  of  this  coquet. 
As  much  as  any  man  of  wit. 
The  signs  hang  thinner  in  the  Strand, 
The  Dutch  scarce  more  infest  the  landt 
Though  Egypt's  locusts  they  outvie. 
In  number  and  voracity.  . 
Whores  are  not  half  so  plenty  found. 
In  play'hou<ie,  or  that  hallow'd  ground 
Of  Temple-walks  or  Whetstone's  Park; 
Caresses  less  abound  in  Spark  h 
Then  with  kind  looks  for  all  who  comc^ 
At  bawdy-house,  the  drawing-room : 
But  all  in  vain  she  throws  her  'darts. 
They  hit,  but  cannot  hurt  our  hearts  s 
Age  has  enerv'd  her  charms  so  muchf 
That  fearless  all  her  ej'es  approach  ; 
Each  her  autumnal  face  degrades 
With  **  Reverend  Mother  of  the  Maids  1** 
But  'tis  ill-natur'd  to  run  on, 
Forgetting  what  her  charms  have  done  ; 
To  Teagueland  wc  this  beauty  owe, 
Teagueland  her  earliest  charms  did  know : 
There  first  her  tyrant  beauties  reign'd ; 
Where'er  she  look'd,  she  conquest  gained. 
No  heart  the  glances  could  repel. 
The  Teagues  in  shoals  before  her  fell ; 
And  trotting  bogs  was  all  the  art 
The  Sound  had  left  to  save  his  heart. 
She  kiird  so  fast,  by  my  sah-ation, 
She  near  dispeopled  half  the  nation : 
I  Though  she,  good  soul,  to  save  took  care 
I  All,  ail  she  could  from  sad  despair. 
From  thence  she  hither  came  to  prove 
If  yet  her  charms  could  kindle  love : 
But,  ah  !  it  was  too  late  to  try. 
For  Spring  was  gone,  and  Winter  nigh : 
Yet  though  her  eyes  such  conquests  made^ 
That  they  were  shunn'd,  or  else  obey*d. 
Yet  now  her  (tharms  are  so  decay'd. 
She  thanks  each  coxcomb  that  will  deign 
To  praise  her  face,  and  wear  her  chain. 

So  some  old  soldier,  who  had  done 
Wonders  in  youth,  and  battles  won. 
When  feeble  years  his  strength  depose^ 
That  he  too  weak  to  vanquish  grows. 
With  mangled  face  and  wooden  leg. 
Reduced  about  for  alms  to  beg, 
O'eijoy'd,  a  thousand  thanks  bestows 
On  him  who  but  a  farthing  throws. 


SONG  TO  CHLORIS, 

FROM  THE  BLIND  ARCHSa. 

Ah!  Chloris,  'tis  time  to  disarm  your  bright  e; 

And  lay  by  those  terrible  glances ; 
We  live  in  an  age  that 's  more  civil  and  wise, 

Than  to  follow  tlie  rules  of  romances, 

*  A  notorious  debauchee. 

i  Elizabeth  Spark,  a  noted  courtesan* 


SONGS. 
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When  once  yoar  nmnd  bubbles  begin  hut  to  pout, 
They  Ml  allow  yoa  no  kng  time  of  ooorting ; 

Mid  you  11  find  it  a  tery  hurd  tuk  to  bold  oats 
For  all  maidens  are  mortal  at  Iboiteeo. 


SONG. 


U 


MBTHnncs  the  poor  town  has  been  troubled  too  kng, 
With  Phyllis  and  Chloris  in  every  song, 
By  fools,  who  at  once  can  both  love  and  despair. 
And  will  never  leave  calling  them  cruel  and  fair  ; 
Which  justly  provokes  mc  in  rhyme  to  express 
The  truth  that  I  Imow  of  bonny  Black  Bess. 

This  Bess  of  my  heart,  this  Bess  of  my  soul. 

Has  a  skin  white  as  milk,  and  hair  as  black  as  a  coal; 

She  's  plump,  yet  with  ease  you  may  wguk  ronnd 

her  waist. 
But  her  round  swelling  thighs  can  scarce  be  embrac*d : 
Her  belly  is  soft,  not  a  word  of  the  rest: 
But  I  know  what  I  think,  when  I  drink  to  the  best 

The  ploughman  and  'squire,  the  arranter  down* 
At  home  she  subdued  in  her  paragon  gonpi; 
Bat  now  she  adorns  both  the  boxes  aid  pit. 
And  the  proudest  town  gallants  are  forced  to  submit ; 
All  hearts  /all  ar-leaping  wherever  she  comes. 
And  beat  day  and  night,  like  my  lord  Craven's  drums. 

I  dare  not  permit  her  to  come  to  Whitehall, 
For  she  'd  outshine  the  ladies,  paint,  jewels,  and  all ; 
If  a  lord  should  but  whisper  his  love  in  the  crowd, 
She  'd  sell  him  a  bargain,  and  laugh  out  aloud : 
Then  the  queen,  overhearing  what  Betty  did  say, 
Would  seiul  Mr.  Roper  to  take  her  away. 

But  to  those  that  have  had  my  dear  Bess  in  their 

arms, 
She  's  gentle,  and  knows  how  to  soften  her  charms; 
And  to  every  beauty  can  add  a  new  grace, 
Having  leam'd  how  to  lisp,  and  to  trip  in  her  pace ; 
And  with  head  on  one  side,  and  a  languishing  eye. 
To  kill  us  by  looking  as  if  she  would  die. 


SONG. 


Mat  the  ambitious  ever  find 
Success  in  crowds  and  noise. 

While  gentle  Love  does  fill  my  mind 
With  silent  real  joys  ! 

May  knaves  and  fools  grow  rich  and  grea^ 
And  the  world  think  them  wise. 

While  I  lie  dying  at  her  feet, 
And  all  the  world  despise. 

Let  conquering  kings  new  triumphs  raise^ 
And  melt  in  conrt  delights ; 

Her  eyes  can  give  much  brighter  days. 
Her  arms  much  softer  nights. 


A  FRENCH  SONG  PARAPHRASED. 

Iif  grey-hah-M  Cslia's  withered  anna 

As  mighty  Lewis  lay. 
She  cry*d,  "  If  I  have  any  charms, 

My  dearesty  let  %  away. 


*<  For  yon,  my  love,  it  aU  my  fear! 

Hark,  how  the  drums  do  rattle ! 
Alas,  sir !  what  should  ycfa  do  here 

In  dreadful  day  of  battle  ? 


« 


Let  little  Orange  stay  and  fight. 
For  danger 's  his  diversion ; 
The  wise  wiU  think  you  in  the  right. 
Not  to  expose  your  person: 

"  Nor  vex  your  thoughts  how  to  repair 

The  ruins  of  your  glory ; 
You  ought  to  k»ve  so  mean  a  care 

To  those  who  pen  your  story. 

**  Are  not  Boileau  and  Comeille  paid 

For  panegyric  writing  ? 
They  know  how  heroes  may  be  made. 

Without  the  help  of  fighting. 

**  When  foes  too  saucily  approach, 
Tu  best  to  leave  them  fairly : 

Put  six  good  horses  to  your  coach. 
And  carry  me  to  Marly. 

"  Let  Bouflers,  to  secure  your  lame^ 
Go  take  some  town  or  buy  it ; 

Whilst  you,  great  sir,  at  Notre  Dame^ 
Te  Deum  smg  in  quiet" 


SONG. 


Phyllis,  the  fairest  of  Lovc*s  foes. 

Though  fiercer  than  a  dragon, 
Phyllis,  that  scom'd  the  powder'd  beaux. 

What  has  she  now  to  brag  on  ? 
So  long  she  kept  her  legs  so  close. 

Till  they  had  scarce  a  raj^  on. 

Compell'd  through  want,  this  wretched  mai<t 

Did  sad  complaints  begin ; 
Which  surly  Strephon  hearing,  said, 

"  It  was  both  shame  and  sin. 
To  pity  such  a  lazy  jade, 

As  will  neither  play  nor  spin." 


SONG. 

DotiKDA's  sparkling  wit  and  eyet. 
United,  cast  too  fierce  a  light, 

Which  blazes  high,  but  quickly  dies. 
Pains  not  the  heart,  but  hurts  die  sight 

Love  is  a  calmer  gentler  joy, 

Smooth  are  his  looks,  and  soft  his  pace  $ 
Her  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy. 

That  rum  his  link  full  in  your  face« 


SONG. 


Stlvia,  methinks  yon  are  unfit 
For  your  great  lord's  embrace; 

For  though  we  all  allow  you  wit^ 
We  can  '1  a  YA&dswne  ^w. 
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Then  where  '§  the  pletsnre,  where  %  the  good. 

Of  spending  time  and  ooit  ? 
For  if  your  wit  be  nt  undentoody 

Your  keeper's  bli^  is  lost 


SONG. 


PhriLXs,  for  shame,  let  as  improve^ 

A  thousand  different  ways, 
TlKwe  few  short  moments  snatch*d  by  loret 

fhMn  many  tedious  days. 

If  yoo  want  courage  to  despise 

The  censure  of  the  grave. 
Though  Love*k  a  tsrrant  in  your  eyes, 

Your  heart  is  but  a  slave. 

My  love  is  full  of  noble  pride. 

Nor  can  it  e'er  submit. 
To  let  that  fbp^  Discretion,  ride 

In  triumph  over  it. 

False  friends  I  have,  as  weD  as  yoo. 

Who  daily  counsel  me 
Fame  and  Ambition  to  purBac, 

And  leave  off  loving  thea 


But  when  the  least  regtrd  I  tho# 
To  f9ols  who  thus  sidviM, 

May  I  be  dull  enough  to  gmsr 
Most  miserably 


SONG. 


CotTDOif  beneath  a  willow, 
By  a  murmuring  current  laid. 

His  arm  reclin'd,  Uie  lover's  pillow, 
Thus  address'd  the  charmmg  maid« 

«  O !  my  Sacharissa,  tell 
How  could  Nature  take  delight. 

That  a  heart  so  hard  should  dwell 
In  M  frame  so  soft  and  white. 

**  Gould  you  feel  but  half  the  angubhf 
Half  the  tortures  that  I  bear. 

How  for  you  I  daily  languish. 
You  'd  be  kind  as  you  are  fair. 

''  See  the  fire  that  in  me  reigns, 
O !  behold  the  burning  man ; 

Think  I  fSeel  my  dying  pains. 
And  be  cruel  if  3rou  can.*' 

With  her  conquest  pleas'd,  the  dame 
Cry'd,  with  an  iittulting  look, 

**  Yes,  I  fain  would  quench  your  flame;** 
She  spoke,  and  pointed  to  the  brook. 


THE 
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GEORGE  STEPNEY. 


THE 


LIFE  OF  STEPNEY, 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


vJEORGE  Stepney^  descended  from  the  Stepneys  of  Pendigrast  in  Pembrokeshire, 
was  bom  at  Westminster  in  l663.  Of  his  father's  condition  or  fortune  I  have  no 
account '.  Having  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  Westminster,  where  he 
passed  six  years  in  the  college,  he  went  at  nineteen  to  Cambridge ',  where  he  continued 
a  friendshq)  begun  at  school  with  Mr.  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax.  They 
came  to  London  together,  and  are  said  to  have  been  invited  into  public  life  by  the 
duke  of  Dorset. 

Hjs  qualifications  recommended  him  to  many  foreign  employments,  so  that  his  time 
seems  to  have  been  spent  in  negociations.  In  1692  he  was  sent  envoy  to  the  elector  of 
Brandenburgh ;  in  l6d3,  to  the  imperial  court ;  in  1694,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  in 
1696,  to  the  electors  of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  and  the  congress  at  Frankfort ;  in  l698» 
a  second  time  to  Brandenburgh  ;  in  l699>  to  the  king  of  Poland ;  in  1701,  again  to 
the  emperor;  and  in  1706,  to  the  states  general.  In  1697  he  was  made  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  trade.  His  life  was  busy,  and  not  long.  He  died  in  1707 ;  and  is 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  this  epitaph,  which  Jacob  transcribed : 

H.  s.  E. 

Gcoicius  SrBrNsius,  Armiger, 

Vir 

Ob  Ingenii  acumen, 

Literarum  Scientiam, 

Morum  Suavitatem, 

Rerum  Usum, 

Vhonim  Amplissimorum  Consuetudincm, 

Ungue,  Styli,  ac  Vits  Elegantiam, 

Praeclara  Officia  cum  Britannie  turn  Europae  prcstita, 

Su&  state  multum  celebratus, 

Apud  posteros  semper  celebrandus ; 

'  It  has  been  conjectured,  that  our  poet  was  either  son  or  grandson  of  Charles,  third  son  of  sir  John 
Stepney,  the  first  baronet  of  that  family.  See  Granger's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  396,  edit  8va  1775.  Mr. 
Cole  sa3rs,  the  poet's  father  was  a  grocer.    Cole's  MSS.  in  Brit  Mus.     C. 

*  He  WM  entered  of  Trinity  College,  and  took  his  master's  degree  iu  1689.    H% 
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Plurimas  Legationes  obiit 

E4  Fide,  DiligentiA,  ac  FeliciUte^ 

Ut  AugustiMiinoram .  Principfina 

Gulielmi  et  Adiub 

Spem  in  illo  repontam 

Nunqnam  fefeUerit, 

Haud  rar6  superayeqt 

Poet  loDgum  honoram  Cnnam 

Brevi  Temporis  Spatio  oonfectum. 

Cam  Nature  panim,  FamsB  satis  vixerat, 

^f^imam  ad  altiora  aapiranten^  pladdi  efflaTit. 

On  the  kft  hand, 

o.  a 

Ek  Equeftri  FamSUi  Stepiieionii%. 

De  Ptendegraitt  in  Comitata 

Panbrochieiisi  oriundus, 

Westmona^terii  natus  est,  A»  D.  166S» 

£lectai  in  Collegium 

Sancti  Petri  Westmooast  A.  167^ 

Sancti  IViniUtis  CanUb.  168S. 
CoDsiliarionmi  quibus  Commercii 

Cura  oommissa  est  1697. 

Cbelseie'  moitaua,  et,  comitanta 

MagnA  Procerum 

Frequentifiy  hue  elatui,  1707, 

It  Is  reported  that  the  juvenOe  compositions  of  Stepney  ^^  made  grey  authors  bhnh.* 
I  know  not  whether  his  poems  will  ajqpear  such  wonders  to  the  present  age.  One 
cannot  always  easily  find  the  reason  for  which  the  world  has  sometimes  conspired  to 
squander  praise.  It  is  not  very  unlikely,  that  he  wrote  very  early  as  well  as  he  ever 
wrote ;  and  the  performances  of  youth  have  many  favourers,  because  the  authors  yet 
lay  no  daun  to  public  honours,  and  are  therefore  not  considered  as  rivals  by  the  dis- 
tributors of  fame. 

He  apparently  professed  himself  a  poet,  and  added  his  name  to  those  of  the  other 
wits  in  the  version  of  Juvenal ;  but  he  is  a  very  licentious  translator,  and  does  not 
recompense  his  neglect  of  the  author  by  beauties  of  his  own.  In  his  original  poems, 
now  and  then,  a  happy  line  may  perhaps  be  found,  and  now  and  then  a  short  com- 
position may  give  pleasure.  But  there  is^  ia  the  wholci  little  either  of  the  grace  of 
witt  or  the  vigour  of  nature. 


POEMS 


OF 


GEORGE  STEPNEY. 


ON  TtfB  MAIftXAOB  Of 

GEORGE  PRINCE  OF  DENMARK, 

AND  THB  LADY  ANNS'. 

CmcvmroLANTUii  blanda  Cupidiniim 
Hoc  Mater  axes  flectat  eburneos, 
Diim  saevientis  flagra  dextne 
ChaonisB  metuaot  Columbs. 

Sea,  ne  jugales  heu  !  nimium  pigro* 
JHmnesA  Amantes,  ociiis,  odta 
Impelle  currum  foition 
Remigio  volitans  Olortim. 

Junctum  marins  Pelea  Coqagi  % 
Senique  junctam  Cyprida  IVoico^ 
Delira  ne  jactet  vetustas, 
Connubio  superata  nostro: 

'  From  the  Hjrmenaelis  Cantabrigiens)8.  Canta^ 
brigise,  1683.  "  It  is  reported,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
**  that  the  juvenile  compositions  of  Stepney  tnade 
grey  authors  blush*  I  know  not  whether  his  poems 
will  appear  such  wonders  to  the  present  age.  One 
<»nnot  always  easily  find  the  reason  for  which  the 
world  has  sometimes  conspired  to  squander  praise. 
It  is  not  very  unlikely,  that  he  wrote  very  early  as 
well  as  he  ever  wrote ;  and  the  performances  of 
youth  have  many  favourers.**  The  present  poem 
is  earlier  than  any  one  by  Stepney  hitherto  printed ; 
and  will  therefore  without  doubt  be  acceptable  to 
the  public    J.  N, 

'  Mr.  Addison  has  made  a  fine  use  of  the  same 
allusion,  in  his  beautiful  verses  to  Kneller— « 

The  troubled  Ocean's  queen 
MatchM  with  a  mortal.  Ace 

3ut  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  add, 

•--■^  hCT  short-U?*d  darling  son. 

J.  Duncomb. 


niustriori  stemmate  regiam 
Ditabit  aulam  nobilior  Parens ; 
Virtute  et  iEnean  Nepotes, 
Viribas  et  superent  Achillem. 

Quin  bellicose  gloria  Gmbrias, 
Nunc  invidendse  spes,  decns  Angiiai, 
Ira,  horror,  et  vultus  minaces 
In  Dominae  tumulentur  ulnis. 

Cessate  lites ;  spicula,  machins 
Dormite  lethi ;  libret  et  unicus, 
Prasbent  puellas  quas  ocelli, 
Armiger  innocuus  sagittas ! 

Qudm  dulce  vultu  virgineo  rubet 
Pandora !  (quantum,  dum  rubet,  aUicit !) 
Tacetque,  sed  narrant  vicissim 
Lumina  luminibus  calores. 

liquisset  Evan  Gnosida,  fioridam 
Tu,  Phoebe,  Daphnen  banc  peteres  magis : 
Nee  non  Tonantis  pluma  mendax, 
C!omua  sen  tegerent  amores. 

Lactena  nunquam  damna  modestis 
Tulisset,  Idse  si  puer  hue  vagus 
Err&sset,  ardentes  videret 
Funere  tergemino  penates. 

Flammasquc  viles  crederet  II  ii. 
Mercede  tali  quis  stadium  piger 
Fatale  vitet  ?  quis  timeret 
Oenomai  fremitum  sequentis? 

Te  praeda  nullo  parta  periculo, 
Te  gaza  nullis  empta  laboribus 
Expectat  ultr6:  fata,  Princeps, 
Hsc  meritis  statu^re  tantis. 

JFJtas  nt  aptis  vemet  amoribus, 
Blando  fideles  munnure  turtures, 
Nexuque  vites  arctiori,  et 
BtuuoUs  superate  concluui^ 
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CQin  dextra  Geli  prodiga  Carolmn 
Ornirit  omni  dote,  BritannisB 
Oblita,  et  hspredis  futuri, 
Nee  dederit  similem  aut  secimdiiiii ; 

Tc,  spes  raentis  faustior  impert, 
Noinen  beabit  Patris  amabile, 
Heroas  illustres  daturum. 
Qui  doffiitum  moderentnr  orbem. 

Infans  Parenti  laudibut  emulus 
AsRurgat,  annos  diasimulans  breves: 
Patris  decorem  mas  verendum, 
Matris  et  os  referant  Puellc* 

eSORGIUS  STBPMBTi 

ColLTrhL 


TO  KlKG  JAMES  JL 

VrOat  HIS  ACCESSION  TO  THB  TBR05K,  1684-5. 

As  Tictors  lose  the  trouble  tbey  sustain 

In  grater  trophies  which  the  ti-iumphs  gain; 

And  martyrs,  when  the  joyful  crown  is  given. 

Forget  the  pain  by  which  they  purchased  Heaven : 

So  when  the  Phenix  of  our  empire  dy*d. 

And  with  a  greater  heir  the  empty  throne  lujqply^d. 

Your  glory  dissipates  our  mournful  dew. 

And  turns  our  grief  for  Charles  to  joy  for  you. 

Mysterious  Fate,  whose  one  decree  could  prove 

The  high  extreme  of  cruelty,  and  Iqye  ! 

May  then  no  flight  of  a  bla^heming  Mose^ 
Those  wise  resolves  of  Providence  accuse. 
Which  oasM  our  Atlas  of  his  glorious  weight. 
Since  stronger  Hercules  supports  the  state. 
England  no  more  shall  pensive  thoughts  employ 
On  him  she  'as  lost;  but  him  she  has,  enjoy. 
So  Ariadne,  when  her  lover  fled. 
And  Pacchus  honour*d  the  deserted  bed, 
CeasM  with  her  tears  to  raise  the  swelling  flood. 
Forgot  her  Theseus,  and  embraced  the  god. 
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ON  THI 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE'S 

BVRNIXO  THB 

DUKE  OF  MONMOVTH'S  PICTi;RE)  1685,  WHO  WAS 
FORMERLY  THEIR  CHANCELI^R. 

IN  ANSWER  TO  THIS  QUESTION, 

Sed  qnid 

Turba  Eemi  ?  sequitur  fortunam,  et  semper,  et  odit 
Damnatos 

Yes,  fickle  Cambridge,  Perkins  found  this  true. 
Both  from  your  rabble  and  your  doctors  too, 
With  what  applause  you  once  received  his  grace. 
And  begg*d  a  copy  of  his  godlike  face ; 
But  when  the  sage  vice-chancellor  was  sure 
The  original  in  limbo  lay  secure, 
Ab  greasy  as  himself  he  sends  a  lictor, 
To  vent  his  loyal  malice  on  the  picture. 
The  beadle's  wife  endeavours  all  she  can 
To  save  the  image  of  the  tall  young  man. 
Which  she  so  oft  when  pregnant  did  embrace,. 
That  with  strong  thoughts  she  might  improve  her 
nee; 


^  But  all  hi  vain,  since  the  wise  hotue  caotfirt 
'  To  damn  tlie  canvass-traitor  to  the  fire^ 
Lett  it,  like  bones  of  Scanderbeg,  incite 
Scythe-men  next  harvest  to  renew  the  fight. 
Then  in  comes  mayor  Eagle,  and  dtjcs  gmrdy 
•liege, 
He  11  Bubflcribe,  if  he  can,  for  a  bundle  of  Sedge; 
But  the  man  of  Clare-hall  that  proffer  refuses, 
'Snigs,  hell  be  beholden  to  none  but  the  Muses; 
And  orders  ten  porters  to  bring  the  dnll  reams 
On  the  death  of  good  Charles,  and  crowning  of Jaaot; 
And  swears  he  will  borrow  of  the  provost  more  staff 
On  the  marriage  of  Anne,  if  that  be  nt  enoagfa. 
The  heads,  lest  be  get  aR  the  profit  t'  himself 
Too  greedy  of  honour,  too  lavish  of  pe1f» 
This  motiou  deny,  and  vote  that  Ute  Tillet 
Should  gather  from  each  noble  doctor  a  billet 
The  kindness  was  common,  and  so  they  *d  returai^ 
The  gift  was  to  all,  all  therefore  would  ^um  it : 
Thus  joining  their  stocks  for  a  bonfire  together. 
As  they  club  (or  a  cheese  in  the  parish  of  Cbeddcr; 
Confusedly  crowd  on  the  sophs  and  the  docton:. 
The  hangman,  the  townsmen,  their  wives,  and  tfte 
proctors,  [ale 

While  Uie  troops  fircnn  each  pitrt  of  the  countries  ia 
Ccmie  to  quaflf  his  confusion  in  hampers  of  stale; 
But  Rosalin,  never  unkind  to  a  duke. 
Does  by  her  absence  their  folly  rebuke. 
The  tender  creature  could  not  see  hn  fote. 
With  whom  she  'ad  danc*d  a  minuet  so  latew 
The  heads,  who  never  could  hope  for  such  framesi 
Out  of  envy  cotidemn'd  sixscore  pounds  to  the  flames, 
Then  his  air  was  too  proud,  and  his  features  amisi^ 
As  if  being  a  traitor  had  altered  his  phiz : 
So  the  rabble  of  Rome,  whose  fovour  ne'er  settles^ 
Melt  down  their  Sejanus  to  pots  and  brass  kettks. 


AN 

EPISTLE  TO  CHARLES  MONTAGUE,  ESiL 

AFTERWARDS   EARL  OF   KALIFAX, 

ON  HIS  MAJBSTV'S  VOTAGB  TO  HOLLAKDw 
SIRy 

SiNCB  you  oft  invite  me  to  renew 
Art  I  *ve  either  lost,  or  never  knew, 
Pleas'd  my  past  follies  ki^r.ly  to  commendy 
And  fondly  lose  the  critic  m  the  fnend ; 
Though  my  warm  youth  untimely  be  decay*4» 
From  grave  to  dull  insensibly  betray'd, 
I  '11  contradict  the  humour  of  the  times, 
Inclin'd  to  business^  and  averse  to  rhjrmes. 
And,  to  obey  the  man  I  love,  in  spite 
Of  the  world's  genius  and  my  own,  I  'II  write. 

But  think  not  that  I  vainly  do  aspire 
To  rival  what  I  only  would  admire. 
The  heat  and  beauty  of  your  manly  thought. 
And  force  like  tliat  with  which  your  hero  fought ) 
Like  Samson^s  riddle  is  that  powerful  song. 
Sweet  as  the  honey,  as  the  lion  strong ; 
Hie  colours  tliere  so  artfully  are  laid. 
They  fear  no  lustre,  and  they  want  no  shade  ; 
But  shall  of  writing  a  just  model  give. 
While  Boyne  shall  flow,  and  William's  glory  live. 

Yet  since  his  every  act  may  well  infuse 
Some  happy  rapturo  in  the  hxunblest  Muse, 
Though  mine  despairs  to  reach  the  wondrous  height 
She  prunes  hei*  pinions,  eager  of  the  flight ; 
The  king  's  the  theme,  and  1  've  a  subject's  right* 
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William'g  deeds,  and  rescued  Eun^pe*!  joy, 
ly  tongrue  and  every  pen  employ, 
think  treason  sure,  to  show,  no  z&ii, 
A,  to  write,  is  almost  to  rebel, 
ilbion  then  forgive  her  meanest  son, 
ould  continue  what  her  best  begun ; 
Raving  conquests  and  the  pomp  of  war, 
sing  the  p'ous  king's  divided  care.; 
igarly  he  flew,  when  Europe's  late 
the  seed  of  future  actions  wait ; 
w  two  nations  did  with  transport  boast, 
was  belovM,  and  lov*d  the  victor  mtist: 
nrful  Belgia  gratefully  prepared 
s  and  vowd  for  her  returning  lord  ; 
eiair  ble  with  rival  passion  strove, 
'  her  sorrow  she  expressed  her  love, 
le  withdrew  from  what  his  arm  had  fireed, 
w  she  bleasM  his  way,  yet  sigh'd,  and  nid : 
it  decreed  my  hero  ne'er  shall  rest, 
e  of  me,  and  I  of  him  possessed  ? 
had  I  met  his  virtue  with  my  throne, 
it,  by  merit,  and  by  arms  his  own, 
land's  freedom,  and  the  war*k  alarms, 
lim  from  me  and  his  Maria**  ohanm. 
•om  prince,  too  prodigally  kind  ! 
i  diffusive  goodness  of  your  mind 
r>  bounds,  but  uf  the  world,  confinM  ? 
sinking  nations  summon  you  away, 
love  might  justify  your  stay. 
tcUy  the  many  vows  are  paid, 
for  your  safety  to  the  gods  were  made, 
m  the  Boyne  they  laboured  to  outdo 
ial  for  Albion  by  their  care  for  you ; 
too  impatient  of  a  glorious  ease, 
npt  new  dangers  on  the  winter  seas. 
Igic  state  has  rested  long  secure 
the  circle  of  thy  guardian  power  $ 
by  thy  care,  that  noble  lion,  grown 
in  strength,  can  range  the  woods  alone ; 

0  my  arras  they  did  the  prince  resigns 

d  the  change,  and   thought  him  wholly 

nine; 

'd  long  hopett  I  jointly  should  obey 

nger,  and  Maria's  gentle  sway  ; 

e  as  thunder,  she  as  lightning  bright; 

defence,  and  t'other  my  delight: 
-where  honour  calls  the  hero,  go ; 
your  eyes  behold  how  mine  do  flow : 
t  your  countr\''s  joy,  your  virtue's  due; 

their  triumphs,  and  prepare  for  new ; 

my  empire,  and  let  France  afford 

t  large  bar^'est  to  thy  prosperous  sword : 

1  Crescy  let  my  arms  be  rear'd, 
r  the  continent  Br  Unnia  fear'd : 
nder  Mary's  tutelary  care, 

1  the  danger,  or  the  noise  of  war,  ,. 

irable  pleasure  I  possess 

Is  of  conquest,  and  the  charms  of  peace. 

reat  lamp  by  «rhii:h  the  globe  is  blcss'd, 

1 4n  toil,  and  ignorant  of  rest, 

I  different  regions  does  his  course  pursue, 

res  one  world  but  to  revive  a  new ; 

►y  a  plea<$ing  change,  the  queen  of  Night 
his  lustre  with  a  milder  liuht: 
your  beams  do  distant  nations  cheer, 

tner  of  your  cn>wn  shall  mount  the  sphere, 

lie  my  empire  to  sustain, 

ry  on  the  glories  of  thy  reign— 

'  has  Fate  maliciously  decreed, 

latest  blewio^  must  by  turaa  f  acceed  ?'^ 


Here  she  relented,  and  would  urge  his  stay 
By  all  that  fondness  and  that  grief  could  say; 
But  soon  did  her  presaging  thoughts  employ 
On  scenes  of  triumphs  and  returning  joy. 
Thus,  like  the  tide,  while  her  unconstant  breast 
Was  swelFd  with  rapture,  by  despair  depress'd^ 
Fate  called ;  the  hero  must  his  way  pursue. 
And  her  cries  lessen'd  as  the  shore  withdrew. 

Hie  winds  were  silent,  and  the  gentle  main 
Bore  an  auspicious  omen  of  his  reign; 
When  Neptune,  owning  whom  those  seas  obey. 
Nodded,  and  bade  the  cheerful  Tritons  play. 
Each  chose  a  di^Errent  sulject  for  their  lays. 
But  Orange  was  the  burthen  of  their  praiiie : 
Some  in  their  strains  up  to  the  fountain  ran. 
From  whence  this  stream  of  virtue  first  began : 
Othen  choee  herpes  of  a  later  date, 
And  sung  the  fo«uider '  of  the  neighboaring  Utate^ 
How  daringly  he  tyranny  withstood, 
And  seU'd  his  country's  freedom  with  h's  blood  ; 
Then  to  the  two  illustrious  brethren '  came. 
The  glorious  rivals  of  their  father's  fame ; 
And  to  the  ycfuth  ^  whose  pregnant  hopes  outran 
The  stqps  of  Time,  and  eariy  show'd  the  man. 
For  whose  alliance  monarchs  did  contend. 
And  gave  a  daughter  to  secure  a  friend. 
But  as  by  Nature's  law  the  Phenix  dies,  » 

That  from  its  urn  a  nobler  bird  may  rine. 
So  Fate  ordainM  the  parent  4  soon  should  set. 
To  make  the  glories  x>f  his  heir  complete. 

At  William's  name  each  fill'd  his  vocal  shel). 
And  on  the  happy  sound  rejoic'd  to  dwell : 
Some  song  his  birth,  and  how  discerning  Fate 
Sav'd  infant  Virtue  against  powerful  Hate; 
Of  poisonous  snakes  by  young  Alcidea  quell'd. 
And  palms  that  spread  the  more,  the  more  withheld^ 
Some  sung  Seneffe,  and  early  wonders  dune 
By  the  bold  youth,  himself  a  war  alone ; 
And  how  his  firmer  courage  did  oppose 
His  country's  foreign  and  intestine  foes ; 
The  lion  he,  who  held  their  arrows  closer 
Others  sung  Perseus,  and  the  injur'd  maid« 
Bedeem'd  by  the  wiog'd  warrior's  timely  aid  ; 
Or  in  mysterious  numbers  did  unfold 
Sad  modern  truths,  wrapt  up  in  teles  of  o!d;   * 
How  Saturn,  flushed  with  arbitrary  power, 
Design'd  his  lawful  issue  to  devour ; 
But  Jove,  reserv'd  for  better  fate,  withstood 
The  black  contrivance  of  the  doating  god ; 
With  arms  he  came,  his  guilty  fother  fled, 
'Twas  Itely  secur'd  his  frighted  head, 
And  by  his  flight  resign'd  his  empty  throne 
And  triple  empire  to  his  worthier  son. 

Then  in  one  note  their  artful  force  they  join. 
Eager  to  reach  the  victor  and  the  Boyne ; 
How  on  the  wondering  bank  the  hero  stood, 
Lavishly  bold  and  desperately  good : 
Till  Fate,  designing  to  convince  the  brave. 
That  they  can  dare  no  more  than  Heaven  can  save. 
Let  Death  approach,  and  yet  withheld  the  sting. 
Wounded  the  man,  distinguishing  the  kin^r. 

They  had  enlarg'd,  but  found  the  strain  too  strong. 
And  in  soft  notes  allayM  the  bolder  song : 
"  Flow,  gentle  Bojrne,"  ^ey  cry'd,  "  and  round 

thy  bed 
For  ever  may  victorious  wreaths  be  spread ; 


«  William. 


'  Maurice  and  Uear^^ 
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No  more  may  trmveHen  de»re  to  know 
Where  Simois  and  Granicus  did  flow ; 
Nor  Rubicon,  a  poor  forgotten  stream. 
Be  or  the  soldier's  rant,  or  poet's  theme : 
All  waters  shall  unite  their  fame  in  thee^ 
Lost  in  thy  waves,  as  those  are  in  the  sea.'' 

They  breath'd  afresh,  unwilling  to  give  o*er,     , 
And  begg'd  thick  mists  long  to  conceal  the  shore: 
Smooth  was  the  liquid  plain ;  the  sleepmg  wind, 
More  to  the  sea,  than  to  it's  master  kmd, 
Detain'd  a  treasure,  which  we  value  more 
Than  all  the  deep  e'er  hid,  or  waters  bore. 
But  he,  with  a  superior  genius  ix)m. 
Treats  Chance  with  insolence,  and  Death  with  scorn : 
Darkness  and  ice  in  vain  obstruct  his  way, 
Holland  is  near,  and  Nature  must  obey ; 
Charg'd  with  our  hopes  the  boat  securely  rode. 
For  Caesar  and  his  fortune  were  the  load.. 

With  eager  traasport  Belgia  met  her  son. 
Yet  trembling  for  the  danger  he  had  run ; 
Till,  certain  of  her  joy,  she  bow*d  her  head, 
Gonfess'd  her  lord,  bless'd  his  return,  and  said : 

'*  If  passion  by  long  absence  does  improve, 
And  makes  that  rapture,  which  before  was  lov^ 
Think  on  my  old,  my  intermitted  bliss, 
And  by  my  former  pleasure  measure  this : 
Nor  by  these  feeble  pillars  which  I  raise, 
Unequal  to  sustain  the  hero*s  praise ; 
Too  faint  the  colours,  and  too  mean  the  art. 
To  represent  your  glories,  or  my  heart : 
These  humble  emblems  arc  designed  to  show. 
Not  how  we  would  reward,  but  what  we  owe. 
Here  fix>m  your  childhood  take  a  short  review. 
How  Holland's  happiness  advanc'd  with  you  ; 
How  her  stout  vessel  did  in  triumph  ride. 
And  mock'd  her  storms,  while  Orange  was  her  guide. 
What  since  has  been  our  fate — I  need  not  say, 
111  suiting  with  the  blessings  of  the  day, 
Our  better  fortune  with  our  prince  wks  gone. 
Conquest  was  only  there  where  he  led  on. 
Dke  the  Palladium,  wheresoe'er  you  go, 
You  turn  all  death  and  danger  on  the  foe. 
In  you  we  but  too  sadly  understood 
How  angels  have  their  spheres  of  doing  good  j 
Else  the  same  soul  which  did  our  troops  possess, 
And  crown'd  their  daring  courage  with  success. 
Had  taught  our  fleet  to  triumph  o'er  the  main, 
And  Fleurus  had  been  still  a  guiltless  plain. 
What  pity  'tis,  ye  gods  !  an  arm  and  mind 
like  yours  should  be  to  time  and  place  confln'd ! 
But  thy  return  shall  fix  our  kinder  f&te, 
For  thee  our  councils,  thee  our  armies  wait  J 
Discording  princes  shall  with  thee  combine. 
And  centre  all  their  interests  in  thine ; 
Proud  of  thy  friendship,  sliall  forego  their  sway,    . 
As  Rome  her  groat  dictator  did  obey ; 
And  all  united  make  a  Gordian  kno% 
Which  neither  craft  shall  loose,  nor  force  shall  cut" 
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The  youth  *  whose  fortune  the  vast  globe  obey'd. 
Finding  hts  royal  enemy  »  betray*d. 
And  in  his  chariot  by  vile  hands  ^  oppressed. 
With  noble  pity  and  just  rage  possebs'd, 

'  AJexaader,        *  Darius.        •  Bmsos. 


Wept  at  his  fall  from  so  sublimis  a  stifte, 
And  by  the  traitor's  death  rvreafA  the  Ms 
Of  majesty  profiem'd — so  acted  too 
The  generous  Ca>8ar,  when  the  Roman  kitfv 
A  coward  king  4  had  treacherously  slain. 
Whom '  seance  he  foil'd  on  the  Pharsaliaa  pisia: 
The  doom  of  his  fam'd  rival  he  beraoan'd. 
And  the  bw«  author  of  the  crime  detiinm*^ 
Such  were  the  virtuous  maxims  of  the  great. 
Free  from  the  servile  arts  of  barfmrous  hatet 
They  knew  no  (be  but  in  the  open  field. 
And  to  their  cause  and  to  the  gods  app^aPd* 
So  William  acts— and  if  his  rivals  dare 
Dispute  his  reign  by  arms,  he  Ml  meet  then 
Where  Jove,  as  once  on  Ida,  holds  the  scale, 
And  lets  the  good,  the  just,  and  brave,  prevtO. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE, 

(JPOM  THE  DEATH  OP  HTS  SON  BSFOES  LUXEMSUMiU 

He's  gone !  and  was  it  then  by  your  decree^ 
Ye  envious  powers,  that  we  should  only  flee 
This  copy  of  your  own  divinity  ? 
Or  thought  ye  it  suqiassing  human  state. 
To  have  a  blessing  lasting  as  t  was  ^reat  ? 
Your  cruel  skill  you  better  ne'er  had  shown. 
Since  you  so  soon  design'd  him  all  yonr  own. 
Such  fostering  favours  to  the  damn'd  are  given. 
When,  to  increase  their  Hell,  yon  show  them  Heaven, 
Was  it  too  godlike,  he  should  long  inherit 
At  once  his  father's  and  his  uncle's  spirit } 
Yet  as  much  beauty,  and  as  calm  a  breast. 
As  the  mild  dame  whose  teemhig  womb  he  West. 
He  'ad  all  the  favours  Providenfce  could  giv^ 
r.xcept  its  own  prerogative  to  live ; 
Reserv'd  in  pleasures,  and  in  dangers  bold. 
Youthful  in  action,  and  in  prudence  old : 
His  humble  greatness,  and  submissive  state, 
Made  his  life  full  of  wonder,  as  his  fate; 
One,  who,  to  all  Ine  heights  of  learning  bred, 
Read  books  and  men,  and  practised  what  he  read. 
Round  the  wide  globe  scarce  did  the  busy  Sun 
With  greater  haste  and  greater  lustre  run. 
True  gallantry  and  grandeur  he  descry'd. 
From  the  French  fopperies,  and  German  pride. 
And  like  the  industrious  bee,  where'er  he  flew, 
Gather'd  the  sweets  which  on  swetet  blossoms  grew. 
Babel's  confiised  speeches  on  his  tongue, 
With  a  sweet  harmony  and  concord  linng. 
More  countries  than  for  Homer  did  contest 
Do  strive  who  most  were  by  his  presence  We^ 
Nor  did  his  wisdom  damp  his  martial  fire, 
Miner\-a  both  her  portions  did  insph^e. 
Use  of  the  warlike  bow  and  peaceful  lyre. 
So  Ciesar'dwibly  triumph'd  when  he  wrote. 
Shewing  like  wit,  as  valour  when  he  fbught. 

If  Gixl,  as  Plato  taught,  example  takes 
From  his  own  works,  and  souls  by  patterns  makeS} 
Much  of  himself  in  him  he  did  unfold. 
And  cast  them  in  his  darling  Sidney's  mold* 
Of  too  refind  a  substance  to  be  old. 
Both  did  alike  disdain  an  hero's  rage 
Should  come  like  an  inheritance  by  age. 
Ambitiously  did  both  conspiie  to  twist 
Bays  with  the  ivy,  which  their  temples  kiii: 


\ 
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f  to  #*it  the  slow  tdvince  of  Time, 
like  eerly  blossomfl  in  their  primes 
events,  tnd  Providence^s  crime. ' 

,  like  Codms,  o*er  their  yielding  foe, 
the  conquest,  in  their  overthrow ; 

per  life  do  purchase  by  their  deaths 

completing  what  they  want  in  breath. 

1  kind  Fate  stretch'd  the  contracted  span 

ill  glories  of  a  perfect  man ; 

lie  grew,  could  every  rolling  year 

idition  to  our  wonder  bear, 

aid  to  his  ilkistrions  line  that  stock 

at  honour,  which  from  thence  he  took. 

fruits,  and  too  ambitious  flowers, 
the  midwifery  of  ripening  showers, 
>f  finosts,  spring  from  th*  unwilling  Earth, 
a  nip  untimely  as  their  birth : 
issues  so  delude  the  womb, 
ce  have  being,  ere  they  want  a  tomb. 
e,  my  lord,  the  Muse  that  does  aspire 
ew  breath  to  fan  ytmr  raging  fire; 
h  officious  and  unskilful  sound 
firesh  torture  but  enlarge  the  wound* 
with  David,  curse  the'guilty  plain, 
le  more  lov*d  than  Jonathan  was  slain ; 
I  flights  high  as  his  merits  raise, 
his  virtue,  deathless  as  his  praise ;  ^ 

>,  though  laurels  crownM  their  aged  head, 
him  living,  and  adorM  him  dead, 
re  devotion  should  enrol  his  name 
Dg-consecrated  list  of  Fame. 
e  my  artless  and  unhallow'd  strain 
high  worth,  it  should  commend,  profisne ; 
espair  my  humble  verte  should  prove 
your  loss,  or  tender  as  your  love ; 
:  with  sighings,  and  with  tears  mine  eye, 
defect  of  written  grief  supply. 


A  POEM, 

TED  TO  THB  BLESSED  MEM <MIY  OP  HEE  LATE 
GEACIOUS  MAJESTY  QUEEN  MAEY. 

re,  my  Muse,  we  must  an  altar  raise ; 
-ovc  lasting,  as  Marians  prajse  ! 
song  ended,  be  the  swan's  thy  doom, 

silent,  as  Marians  tomb, 
ence  shall  we  begin  ?  or  whither  steer  ? 
es  like  a  perfect  round  appear, 
idg^ent  lies  in  admiration  lost, 
ing  which  it  should  distinguish  most    ' 
ngel,  from  your  own,  describe  her  frame, 
irour  godlike  beings  are  the  same : 
ras  charming  in  the  fairer  kind, 
ily  sense  and  resolution  joined ; 
>inpos'd  of  mildness  and  of  state, 
instraint  or  affectation  great ; 
d  by  Nature  for  supreme  command, 
iiist  moulded  by  the  Maker's  hand  ; 
her  meekness,  as  half-veird  the  throne, 
f(  in  too  great  a  lustre  shown, 
lebar  the  subject  of  access, 
*  her  mercies  and  our  comforts  less, 
f  old,  descending  from  their  sphcro 
len,  like  mortals  did  appear : 

too  awful  presence  should  aflfiright 
MD  Aex  meant  to  bhsM,  and  to  del%ht 


Thus  to  the  noon  of  her  Mgh  glory  rtn. 
From  her  bright  orh,  diffusive  like  the  Sun, 
She  did  her  healing  influence  display, 
And  cherish'd  all  our  nether  World,  that  lay 
Within  the  circle  of  her  radiant  day ; 
Reliev'd  not  only  those  who  bounty  sought, 
But  gave  onadL'd,  and  as  she  gave  forgot ; 
Found  modest  Want  in  her  obicore  retreat. 
And  courted  timorous  Virtue  to  be  great 
The  Church,  which  William  sav*d,  was  Marjr^  eta% 
Taught  by  her  life,  and  guarded  by  her  prmyY; 
What  her  devotiona  were,  ye  cherubs,  tell, 
Who  ever  round  the  seat  of  Merey  dwell ; 
For  here  she  would  not  have  her  goodness  known^ 
But  you  beheld  how  she  addre«*d  the  throne. 
And  wondered  at  a  zeal  to  like  yuur  own. 
Since  she  was  fbrm'd,  and  lov'd,  and  prfty'd  Vkt 

you. 
She  shoQld,  alas  I  have  been  immorUI  too. 

A  mind  to  good,  in  beauteous  strength  array'd, 
Assur'd  our  hopes  she  might  be  long  obeyM, 
And  we,  with  heighten'd  reverence,  might  have  seen 
The  hoary  grandeur  of  an  aged  queen, 
Who  might,  with  William,  jointly  govern  here, 
As  that  bright  pair  which  rules  the  heavenly  sphere 

Grace  and  mild  mercy  best  in  her  w^re  shown. 
In  him  the  rougher  virtues  of  the  throne; 
Of  Justice  die  at  home  the  balance  held ; 
Abroad,  Opprearion  by  his  sword  was  queird; 
The  generous  lion,  and  the  peaceful  dov^ 
The  god  of  battle,  and  the  queen  of  love, 
Did  in  their  happy  nuptials  well  agree  ; 
Like  Mars,  he  led  our  armies  out ;  and  she 
With  smiles  presided  o*er  her  native  sea. 

Such  too  their  meetings,  when  our  monarch  caine 
With  ladrels  loaden,  and  immortal  fame : 
Aa  when  the  god  on  Hsmus  quits  his  arms. 
Softening  his  toib  in  Cytherea's  charms : 
Then  with  what  joy  did  she  the  victor  meet. 
And  lay  the  reins  of  empiie  at  his  feet ! 
With  the  same  temper  as  the  Latian  hind  *    ' 
Was  made  dictator,  conquer'd,  and  resigned  ; 
So  Pallas  from  the  dusty  Oeld  withdrew, 
And,  when  imoerial  Jove  appeared  in  view, 
BesumM  her  female  arts,  the  spindle  and  the  clew; 
Forgot  the  sceptre  she  so  well  had  swayed, 
And,  with  that  mildness  she  had  ful'd,  obey'd ; 
Pleas'd  with  the  change,  and  unconcernM  as  Jove^ 
When  in  disguise  he  leaves  his  power  above. 
And  drowns  all  other  attributesMn  love. 

Such,  mighty  sir,  if  yet  the  sacred  ear 
Of  majesty  in  grief  vouchsafe  to  hear, 
Was  the  lov'd  consort  of  thy  crown  and  bed, 
Our  joy  while  living,  our  despair  now  dead. 
Yet  though  with  Mary  one  supporter  fall. 
Thy  virtue  can  alone  sustain  the  hall. 
Of  SibyPs  books,  that  volume  which  remained. 
The  perfect  value  of  the  whole  retained. 
When  in  the  fiery  car  ^lijah  fled, 
His  spirit  doubled  on  his  partner's  head ; 
So  will  thy  people's  love,  now  Mary  's  gone,    . 
Unite  both  streams,  and  flow  on  thee  alone. 
The  grateful  senate  with  one  voice  combine 
To  breathe  their  sorrows,  and  to  comfort  thint. 
By  bringing  to  thy  view  how  Europe's  &te 
Docs  on  thy  counsels  and  thy  courage  wait : 
But,'when  the  vastness  of  thy  grief  tliey  see^ 
They  own  'tis  ju«t,  and  mc\\.  vn  \km%  ^WXvsiEiAfb. 
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Blcnh  not,  great  soul,  thus  to  reveal  thy  woe ; 
Sighs  will  have  vent,  and  eyes  too  full  overflow : 
Shed  by  degrees,  they  pass  unfelt  away; 
But  raise  a  storm  and  deluge  where  they  stay. 

The  bravest  heroes  have  the  softest  mind, 
Their  nature  '8,Iike  the  gods,  to  love  inclin'd. 
Homer,  who  human  passions  nicely  knew. 
When  his  illustrious  Grecian  chief  he  drew, 
Left  likewise  in  his  soul  one  mortal  part. 
Whence  love  and  anguish  too  miij^ht  reach  his  heart 
For  a  lost  mistress,  in  despair  he  sate. 
And  let  declining  Troy  stiil  struggle  with  her  fiite: 
But  when  the  partner  of  his  cares  lay  dead, 
like  a  rousM  lion  from  4iis  tent  he  fled. 
Whole  hecatombs  of  trembling  Trojans  slew. 
And  mangled  Hector  at  his  chariot  drew. 

Still  greater  is  thy  loss, ^-be  such  thy  rage, 

Am  conquered  Gallia  only  may  assuage. 

She  who  on  Earth  secured  thee  by  her  prayer. 
Returned  to  Heaven,  shall  prove  thy  guardian  angel 

there. 
And,  hovering  round  thee  with  her  heavenly  shield. 
Unseen  protect  thee  in  the  doubtful  field. 
Go  then,  by  different  paths  to  glory  go, 
The  Churches  both  estates  with  Mary  show ; 
And  while  above  she  triumphs,  fi|pht  below.— 
Tis  done— our  monarch  to  the  camp  returns,— 
The  Gallic  armies  fly — their  navy  bums. 
And  Earth  and  Seas  all  bow  at  his  command. 
And  £urope  owns  her  peace  from  his  victorious  baud. 


I  In  such  blest  dreams  Byblii  eijoys  m  ianic^  '  f 
Which  waking  she  detests,  and  dares  not  nanWi 
[xion  gives  a  loose  to  his  wild  love. 
And  in  his  airy  visions  cuckolds  Jove. 
Honours  and  state  before  this  phantom  fall; 
For  Sleep,  like  Death,  its  image,  equals  all. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  EAGLE. 

At  Anna's  call  the  Austrian  eagle  flies. 
Bearing  her  thunder  to  the  southern  skies; 
Where  a  rash  prince,  with  an  unequal  sway. 
Inflames  the  region,  and  misguides  the  day ; 
Till  the  usurper,  from  his  chariot  hurPd, 
Leaves  the  true  monarch  to  command  the  world. 


THE  NATURE  OF  DREAMS. 

At  dead  of  night  imperial  Reason  sleeps,' 
And  Fancy  with  her  train  loose  revels  keeps. 
Then  airy  phantoms  a  mix'd  scene  display. 
Of  what  we  heard,  or  saw,  or  wish'd  by  day; 
For  Memory  those  images  retains. 
Which  Passion  fonn'd.  and  still  the  strongest  reigns. 
Huntsmen  renew  the  chase  they  lately  run. 
And  generals  fight  again  their  battles  won. 
Spectres  and  furies  haunt  the  murderer's  dreams. 
Grants  or  disgraces  are  the  courtier's  themes. 
The  miser  spies  a  thtef,  or  a  new  hoard, 
The  cit  's  a  knight,  the  sycophant  a  lord. 
Thus  Fancy  's  in  the  wild  distraction  lost. 
With  what  we  most  abhor,  or  covet  most 
But  of  all  passions  that  our  dreams  control, 
Love  prints  the  deepest  image  in  the  soul ; 
For  vigorous  ^ancy  and  warm  blood  dispense 
Pleasures  so  lively,  that  they  rival  sell^e. 
Such  are  the  transports  of  a  willing  maid. 
Not  yet  by  time  and  place  to  act  betray'd. 
Whom  spies  or  some  faint  virtue  forc'd  to  fly 
That  scene  of  joy,  which  yet  she  dies  to  trj'; 
Tiil  Fancy  bawds,  and,  by  mysterious  charms, 
Brin^  the  dear  object  to  her  longing  arms: 
Vnguardtfd  then  she  melts,  acts  fierce  de\\{;\il« 
Aad  cunet  the  retuxm  of  eavknu  light 


VERSES 

miTATED  PROM  THE  FRENCH  OP  IfONi.  MATXAUV 
TO  CARDINAL  RICHELISO. 

When  money  and  my  blood  ran  higb. 
My  Muse  was  reckoned  wondrous  pretty ; 

The  sports  and  smiles  did  round  her  fly. 
Enamoured  with  her  smart  coocetti. 

Now  (who  M  have  thought  it  once  ?)  with  pais 
She  strings  her  harp,  whilst  freezing  age 

But  feebly  runs  through  every  vein. 
And  chills  my  brisk  poetic  rage. 

I  properly  have  ceas'd  to  live. 
To  wine  and  women,  dead  in  law  ; 

And  soon  from  Fate  I  shall  receive 
A  summons  to  the  shades  to  go. 

The  warrior  ghosts  will  round  me  come 
To  hear  of  fam'd  Ramillia's  fight. 

Whilst  the  vext  Bourbons  through  the  gloooi 
Retire  to  th'  utmost  realms  of  Night' 

Then  I,  my  lord,  will  tell  how  you 
With  pensions  every  Muse  inspire  ; 

Who  Marlborough's  conquests  did  pursue. 
And  to  his  trumpets  tun'd  the  lyre. 

But  should  some  drolling  sprite  demand, 
"  Well,  sir,  what  place  had  you,  1  pray  }** 

How  like  a  coxcomb  should  I  stand  ! 
What  would  your  lordship  have  me  say  } 


JUNENAL.    SATIRE  VIIIK 


What  's  the  advantage,  or  the  real  good. 
In  tracing  from  the  source  our  ancient  blood  } 

'  The  translator  of   this  satire  industriottdy 

avoided  imposing  upon  the  reader,  and  perplesing 

I  the  igtvalet  with  tedious  commoo-placc  notes:  but 


THE  ARGUMEMT. 

In  this  satire,  the  poet  proves  that  nobility  does  sot 
consist  in  statues  and  pedigrees,  but  in  honour: 
able  and  good  actions.  He  lashes  RnbeDius 
Plaocus,  for  being  insolent,  by  reason  of  his  hi^ 
birth ;  and  lays  down  an  instance,  that  we  ought 
to  make  the  like  judgment  of  men,  as  we  do 
of  horses,  who  are  valued  rather  according  to 
their  personal  qualities,  than  by  the  race  of 
whence  they  come.  He  advises  his  noble  friend 
Ponticus  (to  whom  he  dedicates  the  sat.Ve)  to 
lead  a  virtuous  life,  dissuading  him  from  de- 
bauchery, luxury,  oppression,  cruelty,  and  other 
vices,  by  his  severe  censures  on  LateraDos 
Damasippus,  Gracchus,  -Nero,  Catiline;  sod, 
in  opposition  to  these,  displays  the  worth  of  per-  , 
sons  meanly  bom,  such  as  Cicero,  Marius,  Se^ 
vius  Tnliius,  and  the  Decii.  | 
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e  our  ancMton  in  paint  or  itone, 
r*d  as  reKcs,  or  like  monsters  shown  ? 
ive  .£mnii»  as  in  triumph  placed, 
tuous  Curii,  half  by  time  defac'd, 
IS,  with  a  mouldering  nose,  that  bean 
us  scars,  the  sad  eftiects  of  years, 
ilba  grinning  without  nose  or  ears  ? 
re  their  hopes,  who  fancy  to  inherit 
s  of  pedigrees,  or  fame,  or  merit : 
I  plodding  heralds  through  each  branch  may 
trace 

ptains  and  dictators  of  their  race, 
their  ill  lives  that  family  bely, 
ieve  the  brass  which  stands  dishnnouf'd  by. 
mere  burlesque,  that  to  our  generals  praise 
irogeny  immortal  statues  raise, 
T  firom  that  old  gallantry)  delight 
le  before  their  images  all  night, 
3al  to  bed  at  the  approach  pf  day, 
•ur  when  these  their  ensigns  did  display, 
r  should  soft  Fabius  impudently  bear 
gainM  by  conquests  in  the  Gallic  war  ? 
lys  he  claim  to  Hercules*s  strain, 
res  be  base,  effeminate,  and  vain  ? 
)rious  altar  to  that  hero  built 
ut  a  greater  lustre  to  his  guilt, 
tender  limbs  and  polish'd  skin  disgrace 
isly  beauty  of  his  manly  race ; 
lo,  by  practising  the  dismal  skill 
oning,  and  such  treacherous  wa3r8  to  kill, 
his  unhappy  kindred  marble  sweat, 
his  degenerate  head  by  theirs  is  set 
;  galleries  of  ancestors,  and  all 
Hies  which  ill-grace  a  country  hall, 
ige  no  wonder  or  esteem  firom  me ; 
le  alone  is  true  nobility." 
lerefore  well :  to  men  and  gods  appear, 
s  good  Paulus,  C!os8us,  Drusus,  were ; 
thy  consular,  triumphal  show, 
!se  before  thy  father'a  statues  gO  j 
Jiem  before  the  ensigns  of  the  state, 
Dsing  rather  to  be  good  than  great. 
ce  the  world  that  you  *re  devout  and  true, 
:  in  all  you  say,  and  all  you  do ; 
ver  be  your  birth,  you  're  sure  to  be 
of  the  first  magnitude  to  me  j 
for  your  sake  shall  push  her  conquests  on, 
ing  new  titles  home  from  nations  won, 
tufy  so  eminent  a  son. 
^our  blest  name  shall  every  region  sound, 
IS  mad  Egypt,  when  her  priests  have  found 
Osiris  for  the  ox  they  drown'd. 
who  will  call  those  noble,  who  deface, 
aner  acts,  the  gtories  of  their  race; 
only  title  to  our  fathers'  fame 
;h'd  in  the  dei|d  letters  of  their  name  ? 
rf  as  Well  may  ibr  a  giant  pass ; 
ro  for  a  swan ;  a  crook-back'd  lass 
'd  Europa;  and  a  cur  may  bear 
ime  of  tiger,  lion,  or  whate'er 

len,  who  disgraced  their  ancestors  by  vicious 
«8,  and  of  men  meanly  bom,  who  ennobled 
imilies  by  virtuous  and  brave  actions,  he 
it  some  historical  relations  were  necessary 
s  rendering  those  instances  more  intelligible: 
is  all  he  pretends  to  by  his  remarks.  He 
gladly  have  left  out  the  h^vy  passage  of 
tirmillo  and  Retiarius,  which  he  honestly 
W8  he  either  doei  not  rightly  imdenptand,  or 


Denotes  the  noblest  or  the  ierccit  beitt: 
Be  therefore  careful,  lest  the  worid  in  jest 
Should  thee  just  so  with  the  mock  titles  greet 
Of  Camerinns,  or  of  conquered  Crete. 

To  whom  is  thifi  adrice  and  censure  due  ? 
Rubellius  Plancus,  'tis  applied  to  you ; 
Who  think  your  person  second  to  divine, 
Because  descended  from  the  Drusian  line ; 
Though  yet  you  no  illustrious  act  have  doney 
To  make  the  worid  distinguish  Julia's  son 
From  the  vile  ofi^pring  of  a  trull,  who  sits 
By  the  town  wall,  and  for  a  living  knitk 
"  You  are  poor  rogues,"  you  cry,  "  the  baser  scQSl 
And  inconsiderable  dregs  of  Rome ; 
Who  know  not  from  what  corner  of  the  ^rth 
The  obwure  wretch,  who  got  you,  stole  his  birth  • 
Mine  I  derive  from  Cecrops." — May  your  grace 
Live  and  eiyoy  the  splendour  of  your  race  !— 
Yet  of  these  Iwse  plebeians  we  have  known 
Some,  who,  by  charming  eloquence,  have  growa 
Great  senators,  and  honours  to  that  gown : 
Some  at  the  bar  with  subtilty  defend 
The  cause  of  an  unlearned  noble  friend ; 
Or  on  the  bench  the  knotty  laws  untie: 
Others  their  stronger  youth  to  arms  apply. 
Go  to  Euphrates,  or  those  forces  join 
Which  garrison  the  conquests  near  the  Rhine. 
While  yon,  Rubellius,  on  your  birth  rely; 
Though  you  resemble  your  great  family 
No  more,  than  those  rough  stttues  on  the  road 
(Which  we  call  Mercuries)  are  like  that  god: 
Yonr  blockhead  though  excels  in  this  alone. 
You  are  a  living  statue,  that  of  stone. 

Great  son  of  Troy,  whoever  prais'd  a  beast 
For  being  of  a  race  above  the  rest. 
But  rather  meant  his  courage,  and  his  force  ? 
To  give  an  instance — ^We  commend  a  horse 
(Without  regard  of  pasture  or  of  breed) 
For  his  undaunted  mettle  and  his  speed; 
Who  wins  most  plates  with  greatest  ease,  and  fiiBt 
Prints  with  his  hoofs  his  eonquests  on  the  dust 
But  if  fleet  Dragon's  progeny  at  last 
Prove  jaded,  and  in  frequent  matches  cast. 
No  fiivour  for  the  stallion  we  retain. 
And  no  respect  for  the  degenerate  strain  ;. 
The  worthless  brute  is  from  Newmarket  brought. 
And  at  an  under-rate  in  Smithfield  bought. 
To  turn  a  mill,  or  drag  a  loaded  life 
Beneath  two  panniers  and  a  baker's  wife. 

That  we  may  therefbre  you,  not  yours,  admire  | 
First,  sir,  some  honour  of  your  own  acquire ; 
Add  to  that  stock  which  justly  we  bestow 
On  those  blest  shades  to  whom  you  all  thingt 
owe. 

This  may  suffice  the  hanghty  youth  to  shame, 
Whose  swelling  veins  (if  we  may^eredit  Fame] 
Burst  almost  with  the  vanity  and  pride 
That  their  rich  blood  to  Nero's  is  ally'd: 
The  mmonr  's  likely ;  for  "  We  seldom  find 
Much  sense  with  an  exalted  fortune  join'd." , 

cannot  sufficiently  explain.  If  he  has  not  confined 
hitnself  to  the  strict  rules  of  translation,  but  has 
frequently  taken  the  liberty  of  imitating,  para- 
phrasing, or  reconciling  the  Roman  customs  to  our 
modem. usage,  he  hopes  this  freedom  is  pardonable, 
since  he  has  not  used  it  but  when  he  found  the 
original  flat,  obscure,  or  defective ; .  and  where  the 
humour  and  connection  of  the  author  might  natu* 
rally  alWw  of  such  a  change. 
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Bat  ?oiitictUi  I  wnld  not  yoa  ibould  nise 
Yonr  credit  hy  bereditary  praise; 
Let  your  own  acts  immortalize  your  name:; 
«<  Tb  poor  relying  on  another's  fiune ;" 
For,  take  the  pillar^  but  away,  and  all 
The  superstructure  must  in  ruins  fall ; 
As  a  Vine  drooptt,  when  by  divorce  remov'd 
From  the  embraces  of  the  Elm  she  lov*d. 

Be  a  good  soldier,  or  upright  trustee, 
An  arbitrator  from  corruption  free. 
And  if  a  witness  in  a  doubtful  cause* 
Where  a  bnb'd  judge  means  to  elude  the  lawa; 
Though  Phalaris's  brazen  bull  were  there. 
And  be  would  dictate  what  he  'd  have  you  swfar. 
Be  not  so  profligate,  but  rather  choose 
To  guard  your  honour,  and  your  life  to  lose. 
Rather  than  let  your  virtue  be  betrajr'd; 
Virtue  the  noblest  cause  for  which  you  're  made. 

"  Improperly  we  measure  life  by  breath ; 
Such  do  not  truly  live  who  merit  death ;" 
Ttiough  they  their  wanton  senses  nicely  please 
With  all  the  charms  of  luxury  and  ease ; 
Though  mingled  flowers  adorn  their  careless  brow^ 
And  round  them  costly  sweetB  neglected  flow. 
As  if  they  in  their  funeral  state' were  laid. 
And  to  the  world,  as  they  're  to  virtue,  dead. 

When  you  the  province  you  expect,  obtam. 
From  passion  and  firom  avarice  refrain; 
Let  our  associates'  poverty  provoke 
Thy  generous  heart  not  to  increase  their  yoke, 
Since  riches  cannot  rescue  from  the  grave, 
Which  claims  alike  the  monarch  and  the  slaves 

To  what  the  laws  enjoin,  submission  pay  ; 
And  what  the  senate  shall  command,  obey. 
Think  what  rewards  upon  the  good  attend 
And  bow  thoee  fell  unpitied  who  offend : 
Tutor  and  Capito  may  warnings  be. 
Who  felt  the  thunder  of  the  states'  decree^ 
For  robbing  the  Cecilians,  though  they 
( Like  lesser  pikes)  only  subsist  on  prey. 
But  what  avails  the  rigour  of  their  doom  ? 
Which  cannot  future  violence  o'ercome. 
Nor  give  the  miserable  province  ease. 
Since  what  one  plunderer  left,  the  next  will  sei^e. 

Cherippus  then,  in  time  yourself  bethink. 
And  what  ypur  rags  will  yield  by  auction,  sink  ; 
Ne'er  put  yourself  to  charges  to  complain 
Of  wrong  which  heretofore  you  did  sustain. 
Make  not  a  voyage  to  detect  the  theft : 
nis  mad  to  lavish  what  their  n^ine  left 

When  Rome  at  first  our  rich  allies  subdued. 
From  gdntle  ta3ces  noble  spoils  accrued ; 
Each  wealthy  province,  but  in  part  cqpprest. 
Thought  the  loss  trivial,  and  enjoy'd  the  ret^ 
All  treasuries  did  then  with  heaps  abound  ; 
In  every  wardrobe  costly  silks  were  found  ; 
The  least  apartment  of  the  meanest  house 
Could  all  the  wealthy  pride  of  art  produce; 
Pictures  which  from  Parrhasius  did  receive 
Motion  and  warmth;  and  statues  taught  to  live: 
Some  Polyclete's,  some  Myron's  work  declar'd. 
In  others  Phidias'  masterpiece  appeared ; 
And  crowding  plate  did  on  the  cupboard  stand, 
Emboss'd  by  curious  Mentor's  artful  hand. 
Prizes  like  these  oppressors  might  invite, 
These  Dolabella's  rapine  did  excite, 
These  Anthony  for  his  own  theft  thought  fit, 
Verres  for  these  did  sacrilege  commit; 
And  when  tlieir  reigns  were  ended,  ships  full  inught 
The  hidden  firoits  of  their  cxact*on  brought^ 


Which  made  in  peace  a  Ut— uwi  riehev  h^ 
Than  what  is  plundered  m  the  rage  of  wir. 

This  was  of  old ;  but  our  confedentea  b0« 
Have  nothing  left  but  oxen  for  thepUmgh,^ 
Or  some  few  marps  rcserv'd  alone  nir  bm4i 
Yet  lest  this  provident  desigm  succeed. 
They  drive  the  fether  of  the  heid  awmy. 
Making  both  sUllion  and  Bis  peature  pnj. 
Their  rapine  is  So  abject' and  profene^ 
They  not  from  trifles  nor  firom  godi  tektmi 
But  the  poor  Lares- from  the  niches  aeie^ 
If  they  be  little  images  that  please. 
Such  are  the  spoils  which  now  provoke  tkcir 
And  are  the  greatest,  nay,  they  *n  all  i 
left 

Thus  may  you  Corinth  or  weak  Rhodes  uhhoi^ 
Who  dare  not  bravely  what  they  feel  fcdi«i: 
For  how  can  fops  thy  tyranny  control, 
"  Smooth  limbs  are  symptoms  of  a  servile  sobI» 
But  trespass  not  too  fkr  on  sturdy  Spadn, 
Sclavonia,  France;  thy  gripes  from  those 
Who  with  their  sweat  Rome's  luxury 
And  send  us  plenty,  while  our  wanton  day 
Is  lavish'd  at  the  Cirous,  or  the  play. 
For,  should  you  to  extortion  be  incUn^d, 
Your  cruel  guilt  wiU  little  booty  find. 
Since  gleaning  Marias  has  already  seiz'd 
All  that  from  sun-burnt  Afiric  can  be  sqoecs^ 
-     But,  above  all,  "  Be  careful  to  withhold 
Yonr  takms  firom  the  wretched  and  the  boU| 
Tempt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  despair; 
For,  though  your  violence  should  kave  them  bsrs 
Of  gold  and  silver,  swords  and  darts  remain. 
And  will  revenge  the  wrongs  which  they  sustain; 
The  plunder'd  still  have  arms ." 

Think  not  the  precept  1  haw  here  laid  dons 
A  fond,  uncertain  notion  of  my  own  ; 
No,  'tis  a  Sibyl's  leaf  what  I  relate. 
As  fix*d  and  sure,  as  the  decrees  ui  Fate. 

Let  none  but  men  of  honour  you  attend; 
Choose  him  that  has  most  virtue  for  your  fiiendi 
And  give  no  way  to  any  darling  yonth 
To  sell  your  favour,  and  pervert  the  tratfa. 
Reclaim  your  wife  from  strolling  up  and  " 
To  all  assizes  and  through  every  town. 
With  claws  like  harpies,  eager  for  the  prey, 
(For  which  your  justice  and  your  fiune  will  pay.> 
Keep  yourself  free  firom  scandals  such  as  these ; 
Then  trace  your  birth  from  Picus,  if  you  please  r 
If  he  's  too  modern,  and  your  pride  aspbe 
To  seek  the  author  of  your  being  higher. 
Choose  any  Titan,  who  the  gods  withstood 
To  be  the  founder  of  your  ancient  blood, 
Prometheus,  and  that  race  before  the  flood. 
Or  any  other  story  you  can  find 
.From  heralds,  or  in  poets,  to  3roar  mind. 

But  should  you  prove  ambitious,  lostfnl,  viiitj  . 
Or  could  you  see  with  pleasure  and  disdain. 
Rods  broke  on  our  associates'  bleeding  backs, 
And  heads-men  labouring  till  they  blunt  their  asi 
Your  father's  glory  will  your  sin  proclaim. 
And  to  a  clearer  light  expose  your  shame ; 
**  For  still  more  public  scandal  vice  extends, 
As  he  is  great  and  noble  who  ofibnds." 

How  dare  you  then  yonr  high  extraction  pleads 
Yet  blush  not  when  you  go  to  fi>rge  a  deed. 
In  the  same  temple  which  your  grandsife  buiUj 
Making  his  statue  privy  to  the  guilt. 
.  Or  in  a  bawdy  masquerade  are  led, 
MujBkd  by  night,  to  some  poUiited  hod. 
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IMITATION 

Xatpwmf  doM  lii«  refvob  keep 
i  his  forefathers'  peaceful  ashes  sleep  ; 
g  himself  a  chariot  down  the  hill, 
;hoi)gh  a  consul)  links  himself  the  wheel: 
him  justice,  'tis  indeed  by  night, 
e  Moon  sees,  and  every  smaller  light 
IS'  a  witness  of  the  shameful  sight, 
hen  his  year  of  hononr  's  ended,  soon 
leave  Ihat  nicetv,  and  mount  at  noon; 
ash  should  he  some  grave  acquaintance  meet, 
roud  of  being  known,  will  jeric  and  greet: 
hen  his  fellow-beasts  are  weary  grown, 
>lay  the  groom,  give  oats,  and  rub  them  down. 
T  Numa's  ceremonial  way, 
Jove's  altar  would  a  victim  slay, 
clean  goddess  he  directs  his  prayen^- 
Hippona  most  devoutly  swears, 
le  rank  deity,  whose  filthy  face 
tably  o'er  stinking  stables  place. 
«  he  has  run  his  length,  and  does  begin 
it  his  course  directly  for  the  inn, 
9  they  have  watched,  expecting  him  all  night) 
sy  Syrian,  ere  he  can  alight, 
cs  him  essence,  while  his  courteous  host 
tnowing  nothmg  by  good-breeding 's  lost) 
irery  sentence  with  some  fawning  word, 
I  "  My  king,  my  prince,"  at  least "  My  lords* 
tight  maid,  ere  he  for  wine' can  ask, 
3  his  meaning,  and  unoils  the  flask, 
liiends  to  vice,  industriously  defend 
nnocent  diversions,  and  pretend 
the  tricks  of  youth  too  roughly  blame, 
g,  that  when  young  we  did  the  same, 
we  did,  yet  when  that  age  was  past, 
>lic  humour  did  no  longer  last ; 
not  cherish  and  indulge  the  crime; 
s  foul  in  acting,  should  be  left  in  time, 
e,  some  faults,  of  course,  with  childhood  end, 
refore  wink  at  wags  when  they  offend,        / 
ire  the  boy,  in  hopes  the  man  may  mend. 
Lateranus,  (now  his  vigorous  age 
prompt  him  for  his  country  to  engage, 
cuit  of  our  empire  to  extend, 
our  lives  in  Cssar's  to  defend) 
in  riots,  places  his  delight 
'  in  plying  bumpers,  and  at  night  "^ 

)  the  bawds,  over  whose  doors  are  set 
B  and  bills,  with  "  Here  are  whores  to  let" 
any  desperate  unexpected  fate 
n  all  heads  and  hands  to  guard  the  state, 
send  quickly  to  secure  the  port; 
^here  *s  the  general  ?  where  does  he  resort?" 
the  sutler's ;  there  y*  are  sure  to  find 
ly  match'd  with  rascals  of  his  kind, 
,  coffin-makers,  fugitives,  and  sailors ;   [lors; 
x>mmon  soldiers,  hangmen,  thieves,  and  tai- 
'bele's  priests,  who,  weary'd  with  processions, 
lere,  and  sleep  with  knaves  of  all  professions: 
ily  gang  !  each  equal  to  the  best; 
who  can,  have  liberty  to  jest : 
gon  walks  the  round,  that  none  should  think 
ther  change,  or  stint  him  of  his  drink: 
t  exceptions  may  for  place  be  found, 
ools  are  all  alike,  their  table  round, 
think  you,  Pontiousj  yourself  might  do, 
my  slave  so  lewd  belong  to  you  ? 
>t,  you  'd  send  the  rogue  in  fetters  bound 
in  Bridewell,  or  to  plough  your  ground: 
les,  you,  who  trace  your  birth  froiB  Troy, 
'ou  the  great  prerogative  eqjoy 
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Of  doinir  in>  by  virtiie  of  durt  nae  ;' 
As  if  what  we  esteem  in  cobblen  base^ 
Would  the  high  family  of  Bmtus  grace. . 

Shameful  are  these  examples,  yet  we  find 
(To  Rome's  disgrace)  far  worse  than  ihete  behind; 
Poor  Damasippus,  whom  we  once  have  known 
Fluttering  with  coach  and  six  about  the  town. 
Is  forc'd  to  make  the  stage  his  last  retreat, 
And  pawns  his  voice,  the  all  he  has,  for  meal: 
For  now  he  most  (since  his  estate  is  lost) 
Or  represent,  or  be  himself,  a  ghost : 
And  Lentulus  acts  hanging  with  such  art. 
Were  I  a  judge,  he  should  not  feign  the  pait; 
Nor  would  I  their  vile  insolence  acquit. 
Who  can  wttl^  patience,  nay  diversion,  nt. 
Applauding  my  lord's  iHiffoonry  for  wit,    * 
And  clapping  farces  acted  by  the  court,    ■ 
While  the  peers  cuff,  to  make  the  rabble  sportt 
Or  hirelingB,  at  a  prize,  their  fortunes  try ; 
Certain  to  fidl  unpity'd  if  they  die ; 
Since  none  can-  have  the  favourable  thought 
That  to  obey  a  t3rrant's  will  they  fought. 
But  that  their  lives  they  willingly  expose^ 
Bought  by  the  pretors  to  adorn  their  sboww. 

Yet  say,  the  stage  and  lists  were  both  in  sights 
And  yon  must  either  choose  to  act,  or  fight ; 
Death  never  sure  bears  such  a  ghastly  shape» 
That  a  rank  coward  basely  would  escape 
By  playing  a  foul  harlot's  jealous  tool. 
Or  a  feign'd  Andrew  to  a  real  fooL 
Yet  a  peer  actor  is  no  monstrous  thing. 
Since  Rome  has  own'd  a  fiddler  for  a  king : 
After  such  pranks,  the  world  itself  at  best 
May  be  imagin'd  nothing  but  a  jest. 

Go  to  the  lists  where  feats  of  arms  are  shown. 
There  you  Ml  find  Gracchus  (from  patrician)  grown 
A  fencer  and  the  scandal  of  the  town. 
Nor  will  be  the  Mirmillo's  weapons  bear. 
The  modest  helmet  he- disdains  to  wear; 
As  Rctiarius  he  attacks  bis  foe ; 
First  waves  his  trident  ready  for  the  throw. 
Next  casts  his  net,  but  neither  level'd  rights 
He  stares  about  expos'd  to  public  sight. 
Then  places  all  his  safety  in  his  flight. 
Room  for  the  noble  gladiator!  See 
His  coat  and  hatband  show  his  quality. 
Thus  whan  at  last  the  brave  Mirmillo  knew 
'Twas  Gracchus  was  the  wretch  he  did  purnie^ 
'To  conquer  such  a  coward  griev'd  him  more. 
Than  if  he  many  glorious  wounds  had  bore. 
Had  we  the  freedom  to  express  our  mind. 
There  's  not  a  wretch  so  much  to  vice  incUn'd, 
But  will  own,  Seneca  did  far  excel 
His  pupil,  by  whos^  tyranny  he  fell : 
To  expiate  whose  complicated  guilt. 
With  some  proportion  to  the  blood  he  spOt, 
Rome  should  more  serpents,  apes,  and  sacks  provide 
Than  one  for  the  compendious  parricidew 
nris  true,  Orestes  a  like  crime  did  act ; 
Yet  weigh  the  cause,  there  's  difference  in  the  fiict: 
He  slew  his  mother  at  the  gods'  command, 
They  bid  him  strike,  and  did  direct  l^is  hand ; 
To  punish  falsehood,  and  appease  the^host 
Of  his  poor  father  treacherously  lost, 
.lust  in  the  minute  when  the  flowing  bowl 
With  a  full  tide  enlarg'd  his  cheerful  soul. 
Yet  kiird  be  not  his  sister,  or  his  wifo. 
Nor  aim'd  at  any  near  relation's  life  ; 
Orestes,  \A  the  heat  of  all  his  rage. 
Ne'er  pla^'d  or  sung  upon  a  public  stage; 
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'Kerer  on  vtne  did  lui  wild'  HiODglits  employ^ 
To  paint  the  horrid  scene  of  burning  Troy, 
lilie  Nero,  wh(>,  to  raise  his  (ancy  higher. 
And  finish  the  great  work,  set  Rome  on  fire. 
Such  crimes  make  treason  just,  and  might  compel 
Virginius,  Vindex,  Galba,  to  rebel ; 
For  what  could  Nero's  self  have  acted  worse 
To  aggravate  the  wretched  nation's  curse  ? 

Thoe  are  the  blest  endowments,  studies,  arts. 
Which  exercise  our  mighty  emperor's  parts  ; 
Such  firolics  with  his  roving  genius  suit. 
On  foreign  theatres  to  prostitute 
His  voice  and  honour,  for  the  poor  renown 
Of  putting  all  the  Grecian  actors  down. 
And  winning  at  a  wake  their  parsley  crown. 
Let  this  triumphal  chapiet  find  some  place 
Among  the  other  trophies  of  thy  race: 
By  the  Domitii'^  statues  shall  be  laid 
The  habit  and  the  mask  in  which  you  playM 
Antigone's,  or  bold  Thyestes'  part, 
(While  your  wild  nature  little  wanted  art) 
And  on  the  maible  pillar  shall  be  hung 
The  lute  to  which  the  royal  madman  sung. 

Who,  Catiline,  can  boast  a  nobler  line 
Than  thy  lewd  fi-iend  Cethegus's,  and  thine  ? 
Yet  you  took  arms,  and  did  by  night  conspire 
To  set  your  houses  and  our  gods  on  fire : 
(An  enterprise  which  might  indeed  become 
Our  enemies,  the  Gauls,  not  sons  of  Rome, 
To  recompense  whose  barbarous'  intent 
Pitch'd  shirts  would  be  too  mild  a  punishment) 
But  Tully,  our  wise  consul,  watch'd  the  blow. 
With  care  discovered,  and  disarm'd  the  foe ; 
Tully,  the  humble  mushroom,  scarcely  known. 
The  lowly  native  of  a  country  town,     ^ 
(Who  till  of  late  could  never  reach  the  height 
Of  being  honoured  as  a  Roman  knight) 
Throughout  the  trembling  city  plac'd  a  guard, 
^Pealing  an  equal  share  to  every  ward. 
And  by  the  peaceful  robe  got  more  renown 
Within  our  walls,  than  young  Octavius  won 
By  victories  at  Actium,  or  the  plain 
Of  Thessaly,  discoloured  by  the  slain: 
Him  therefore  Rome  in  gratitude  decreed 
The  Father  of  his  Country,  which  he  freed. 

Marius,  (another  consul  we  admire) 
In  the  same  village  born,  first  plough'd  for  hire; 
His  next'advamre  was  to  the  soldier^s  trade. 
Where,  if  he  did  not  nimbly  ply  the  spade. 
His  surly  officer  ne'er  faiPd  to  crack 
His  knotty  cudgel  on  his  tougher  back : 
Yet  he  alone  secured  the  tottering  state. 
Withstood  the  Cimbrians,  and  redeem'd  our  fate: 
So  when  the  eagles  to  their  quarry  flew, 
(^1)0  never  such  a  goodly  Ininquet  knew) 
Only  a  second  laurel  did  adorn 
His  colleague  Catulus,  though  nobly  bom ; 
He  shar'd  the  pride  of  the  triumphal  bay. 
But  Marius  won  the  glory  of  the  day.         ^ 
From  a  mean  stock  the  pious  Decii  came, 
Small  their  estates,  and  vulgar  was  their  name; 
Yet  such  their  virtues,  that  their  loss  alone 
For  Rome  and  all  our  legions  did  atone ; 
Their  country's  doom  they  by  their  own  retriev'd, 
Themselves  more  worth  than  all  the  host  they 

sav'd. 
The  last  good  kins:  whom  willing  Rome  obeyed 
Was  the  poor  oflspring  of  a  captive  mftid; 
Yet  he  those  nibes  of  empire  Justly  bore. 
Which  .Romulus,  our  sacred  founder,  wor*: 


Nicely  he  gain'd,  and  well  poweii  the  ttrov^ 
Not  for  his  father*s  merit,  hut  his  own. 
And  reign'd,  himself  a  fitmily  alone. 

When  Tarqutn,  his  proud  successor,  was  qodTd^ 
And  with  him  Lust  and  Tyranny  expell'd. 
The  consul's  sons  (who,  for  their  couiitr]r*s  good. 
And  to  enhance  the  honour  of  their  blood. 
Should  have  asserted  what  their  father  woo. 
And,  to  confirm  that  liberty,  have  done 
Actions  which  Codes  might  have  wish'd  bis  own; 
What  might  to  Mutius  wonderful  appear. 
And  what  bold  Clelia  might  with  envy  hear) 
Open'd  the  gates,  endeavouring  to  restore 
Their  banish'd  king,  and  arbitrary  power: 
Whilst  a  poor  slave,  with  scarce  a  uame,  betray'd 
The  horrid  ills  these  well-bom  revues  had  laid  ; 
Who  therefore  for  their  treason  justly  bore 
The  rods  and  ax,  ne'er  us'd  in  Rome  before. 

If  you  have  strength  Achilles*  arms  to  bear. 
And  6ourage  to  sustain  a  ten  years  war ; 
Though  foul  Thcrsites  got  thee,  thou  shalt  be 
More  loved  by  all,  and  more  esteem'd  by  me, 
Tlian  if  by  chance  you  from  some  hero  came. 
In  nothing  like  your  father  but  his  name. 

Boast  tjien  your  blood,  and  your  long  limage 
stretch 
As  high  as  Rome,  and  its  great  founders  reach; 
You  'II  find,  in  these  hereditary  tales. 
Your  ancestors  the  scum  of  broken  jails; 
And  Romulus,  your  honour's  ancient  sonroe. 
But  a  poor  shepherd's  boy»  or  something  wone. 


HORACE.    BOOK  III.    ODE  VII. 

IMTTATEDb 

Dear  Molly,  why  so  oft  in  tears  ? 
Why  all  these  jealousies  and  fears. 

For  thy  bold  Son  of  Thunder  ? 
Have  patience  till  we  've  conquer'd  France, 
Thy  closet  shall  be  stored  with  Nantz ; 

Ye  ladies  like  such  plunder. 

Bflfore  Toulon  thy  yoke-mate  lies. 
Where  all  the  live-long  night  he  sighs 

For  thee  in  lousy  cabin : 
And  though  the  captain's  Chloe  cries, 

eTis  I,  dear  Bully,  pr'ythee  riseee 

He  will  not  let  the  drab  in. 
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But  she,  the  cunning'st  jade  alive. 
Says,  etis  the  ready  way  to. thrive. 

By  sharing  female  bounties : 
And,  if  he  eu  be  but  kind  one  night. 
She  vows  he  shall  be  dubb'd  a  knight. 

When  she  is  made  a  countess. 

Then  tells  of  smooth  young  pages  whipp*d, 
Cashier'd,  and  of  their  liveries  stripped  ; 

Who  late  to  peers  belonging. 
Are  nightly  now  compell'd  to  tradge 
With  links,  because  they  would  not  dradga 

To  save  their  ladies'  kinging. 

But  Val,  the  eunuch,  cannot  be 
A  colder  cavalier  than  he. 

In  all  such  love-adventures: 
Then  pmy  do  3^n,  dear  Molly,  take 
Some  Christian  care,  and  do  not  break* 

Yonr  conjugal  indentoresk 
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^Uaif !  (who  doen  not  BeHair  knom  ? 
The  wit,  the  beauty,  and  the  beau) 

Gives  out,  he  loves  you  dearly : 
And  many  a  nymph  attacked  with  ngfaii 
And  soft  impertinonce  and  noiie, 

fall  oft  has  beat  a  parley. 

But,  pretty  turtle,  when  the  blade 
Shall  come  with  amorous  serenade, 

Soon  from  the  window  rate  him: 
But  if  reproof  will  not  prevail, 
And  he  p(>rchance  attempt  to  scale. 

Discharge  the  Jordan  at  him. 


HORACE.    BOOK  jy.    ODE  JX. 

VnsEs  immortal  as  my  bays  I  sing, 

When  suited  to  my  trembling  string : 

When  by  strange  art  both  voice  and  lyre  agree 

To  make  one  pleasing  harmony. 

All  poets  are  by  their  blind  captain  led, 

(For  none  e*er  had  the  sacrilegious  pride 
To  tear  the  well>plac*d  laurel  from  his  aged  bead.) 

Yet  Pindar's  rolling  dithyrambic>tide 
Hath  still  this  praise,  that  none  presntee  to  fly 
like  him,  but  flag  too  low,  or  soar  too  high. 
Still  does  Stesichorus's  tongue 
Smg  sweeter  than  the  bird  which  oo  it  hang. 
Anacreon  ne'er  too  old  can  grow, 
Love  from  every  verse  does  flow ; 
Still  Sappho's  strings  do  seem  to  move. 
Instructing  all  her  sex  to  love. 

Golden  rings  of  flowing  hair 
More  than  Helen  did  ensnare; 
Others  a  prince's  gnmdeur  did  admire. 
And,  wondering,  melted  to  desire. 
Not  only  skilful  Teucer  knew 
To  direct  arrows  frxMn  the  bended  yew. 
Troy  more  than  once  did  fisll. 
Though  hirelmg  gods  rebuilt  Its  nodding  walL 
Was  Sthenelus  the  only  valiant  he, 
A  subject  fit  for  lasting  poetry  ? 
Was  Hector  that  prodigious  man  alone. 
Who,  to  save  others  Ifves,  expos'd  his  own? 
Was  only  he  so  brave  to  dare  his  fiste. 
And  be  the  pillar  of  a  tottering  state  ? 
No ;  others  bury'd  in  oblivion  lie. 

As  silent  as  their  grave, 
Because  no  charitable  poet  gave 
Their  well-deserved  immortality. 

Virtue  with  sloth,  and  cowards  with  the  brave. 
Are  level'd  in  th'  impartial  grave. 
If  they  no  poet  have. 

But  I  will  lay  my  music  by. 
And  bid  the  mournful  strings  in  silence  lie ; 
Unless  my  songs  begin  and  end  with  yon. 
To  whom  my  strings,  to  whom  my  songs,  are  due. 
No  pride  does  with  your  rising  honours  grow. 
You  meekly  look  on  suppliant  crowds  below. 
Should  Fortune  change  your  happy  state. 
You  could  admhre,  yet  envy  not,  the  great 
Your  equal  hand  holds  an  unbias'd  scale. 
Where  no  rich  vices,  gilded  baits,  prevail: 
You  with  a  generous  honesty  despise 
What  all  the  meaner  world  to  dearly  pria«;     • 


Nor  does  yoor  viitiM  JiwappBT 

With  the  small  circle  of  one  short-llv^d  yeare 
Others,  like  comets,  visit  and  away ; 
Your  lustpe,  great  as  theirs,  finds  no  decay,      • 
But  with  the  constant  Sun  makes  an  eternal  day. 

We  barbarously  call  those  blest. 

Who  are  of  largest  tenements 

Whilst  swelling  coffers  break  tbeir 

More  tnily  happy  tho^e,  who  can 

Govern  that  litUe  empire,  Man; 

Bridle  their  passions,  and  direct  their  will 

Through  all  the  glittering  paths  of  chamihig  sil^ 

Who  spend  their  treasure  freely  as  'twas  givaa. 

By  the  large  bounty  of  indulgent  Heaven  ; 

Who,  in  a  fixt  unalterable  state. 

Smile  at  the  doubtful  tide  of  Fate, 

And  scorn  alike  her  friendship  and  her  bate ; 

Who  poison  less  than  falsehood  fear. 

Loth  to  purchase  life  so  dear ; 
But  kindly  for  their  friend  embrace  cold  Death, 
And  seal  their  country^  love  with  their  departinf 
breath. 


TRAmiATJON 

OF  TOT  POLLOWnCG  VBaSS  paOM  LUCAV  : 

Victriz  cansa  Diis  placnit,  sed  victa  Gatoni. 

Tuz  gods  and  Cato  did  in  this  divide. 

They  choose  the  conquering,  he  the  conqoer'd  iid« 


TO 

ME.  EDMUND  SMITH. 

Mmi,  rarely  credit  Common  Fame, 
Unheeded  let  her  praise  or  blame. 
As  whimsies  guide  the  gossip  tattles 
Of  wits,  of  b^u'.ies,  and  of  battles ; 
To-day  the  warrior's  brow  she  crown% 
For  naval  ftpoils,  and  taken  towns ; 
To-morrow  all  her  spite  she  rallies. 
And  votes  the  victor  to  the  gallies. 

Nor  in  her  vjtits  can  she  spare 
The  reputation  of  the  fair. 
For  instance :— Chloe*s  bloom  did  boaft 
A  while  to  be  the  reigning  toast ; 
Lean  hectic  sparks  abanoon'd  bohea. 
And  in  beer-glasses  pledg'd  to  Chloe : 
What  fops  of  figure  did  she  bring 
To  the  front  boxes  and  the  ring  ? 
While  nymphs  of  quality  look  sullen. 
As  breeding  wives,  or  mbaltiag  puQen» 
Blest  charmer  she,  till  prying  Fame 
Incog,  to  misses  toilet  eame ; 
Where  in  the  gallipots  she  spy'd 
Lilies  and  roses,  that  defy'd 
The  frost  of  Age,  with  certain  pickles 
They  call — cosmetics  for  the  freckles : 
Away  she  flew  with  what  she  wanted. 
And  told  at  conrt'that  Ohloe  painted. 

"  Tlien  who  *d  on  common  Fame  rely. 
Whose  chief  employment 's  to  decry  ? 
A  cogging,  fickle,  jilting  female. 
As  ever  ply'd  at  six  in  the  Mall ;  •  . 
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Om  man  old  m«mb«i*8  foty  dwgfater.'* 
Ocaptam!  Tmi«£-¥ous— twcre  hard 
Her  novttb  oe*er  should  have  regaid : 
Out  proof  1 11  io  har  fovour  giva. 
Which  Dooe  but  you  will  disbelieve. 
When  Phoebus  Mot  her  to  recite 
The  praises  of  the  nort  polite, 
Whoaetcenes  have  been,  io  every  age. 
The  glories  of  the  British  stage, 
Then  6he,  to  rigid  troth  ceofin'd. 
Your  oaoie  with  kfty  Shalupeare  join*di 
Jad,  speaking  aa  the  god  directed, 
ThiL  praiee  sha  gara  «•§ 


THE  8PELLK 


*  Wmon'n  I  wive,"  young  Strephon  cry*d^ 

**  Ye  powers,  that  a'er  the  noose  preside  ! 

Wit,  beauty,  wealth,  and  humour^  give, 

Or  let  me  still  a  rover  live : 

But  if  all  these  no  nymph  can  share. 

And  I  'm  predestined  to  the  snare, 

Let  mine,  ye  powen !  be  doubly  fair." 

Thus  pray*d  the  swain  in  heat  of  blood. 
Whilst  Cupid  at  his  elbow  stood ; 
And  twitching  him,  said,  '*  Youth,  he  wise, 
Ask  not  impossibilities : 
A  faultless  make,  amanagM  wit, 
Humour  and  fortune  never  met: 
But  if  a  beauty  you  M  obtain, 
Court  some  bright  Phyllis  of  the  brain  ; 
The  dear  id«>a  long  enjoy. 
Clean  is  the  bliss,  and  will  not  cloy. 
But  trust  me,  youth,  for  I  'm  sincere^ 
And  know  the  ladies  to  a  hair, 
However  small  poets  whine  upon  it. 
In  madrigal,  and  song,  and  sonnet. 
Their  beauty  's  but  a  f>ptll,  to  bring 
A  lover  to  th'  enchanted  ringi 
Ere  the  sack -posset  is  digested, 
Or  half  of  llymeu's  taper  wasted. 
The  winning  air,  the  wanton  tiip^ 
The  radiant  eye,  the  velvet  lip» 
From  which  you  fragrant  kisMs  stole. 
And  seem  to  suck  hear  springing  soAl— > 
These,  and  the  rest,'  you  doat«l  on. 

Are  nauseous  or  insipid  grown ; 
The  SpeU  dissolves,  the  cloud  is  gone, 

Ana  Sachtqua  tniiif  to  Joan."' 
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THE  MATH  OW  TIBULLUB. 

noH  ovin. 

If  Memnon*s  fiUe,  bewaiJ'd  with  constant  dew. 
Does,  with  the  day,  his  mother^s  grief  renew  ; 

■  This  poem,  with  a  few  alterations,  is  to 
Ibund  in  Fenton,  (see  voL  x.)  under  the  title 
the  Platonic  Sjpell.    Ji, 
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If  her  son's  death  B^ov^  teate  TheCV 
To  swell  with  tears  the  waves,  wi^  siglit  the 
If  mighty  gods  can  mortals'  sorrow  Imnr, 
And  be  the  humble  partnen  of  our  woe; 
Now  loose  your  tresees,  pensive  Elegy, 
(Too  wpU  your  office  and  your  name  agree) 
Tibullus,  once  the  joy  and  pride  of  Fame, 
lies  now  rich  fuel  on  the  tramhling  flaraeb 
Sad  Cupid  now  despairs  of  conquering  hearti. 
Throws  by  his  empty  quiver,  breaks  his  dafta; 
Eases  his  useless  bows  from  idle  stringa. 
Nor  flies,  but  humbly  creeps  with  flaggiof 
He  wants,  of  which  he  rabb'd  ftsid  loven,  test. 
And  wounds  with  furious  hands  his  pensive 
Those  graceful  curls  which  wantonly  did  flow. 
The  whiter  rivak  of  the  falling  snow. 
Forget  their  beauty,  and  in  discord  lie. 
Drunk  with  the  fountain  from  his  melting  eye. 
Not  more  JEneas*  loss  the  boy  did  move; 
Like  passions  fbr  them  both,  prove  equsi  low. 
Tibullus'  death  grieves  the  fiur  goddos  more. 
Move  swdls  her  eyes,  than  when  the  savage  boar 
Her  beautiful,  her  lov'd  Adonis  tore. 

Poets'  large  souls  Ueaven^s  noblest  stamps  da 
bear; 
(Poets,  the  watchfbl  angete  daiiing  care) 
Yet  Death,  (blind  archer)  that  no  difference  knors, 
Without  respect  his  roving  arrows  throws. 
Nor  Phsebus,  nor  the  Muses'  queen,  could  give 
Their  son,  their  own  prerogative,  to  live. 
Oipheua,  the  heir  of  both  his  parents'  skill, 
Tam'd  wondering  beasts,  and  Death's  more  cruel  wiD. 
linus'  sad  strings  on  the  dumb  lute  do  lie. 
In  silence  fiircM  to  let  their  master  die. 
Homer  (the  spring  to  whom  we  poets  owe 
Our  little  all  does  in  sweet  numbers  flow) 
Remains  immortal  only  in  his  fame,    ^ 
His  works  alone  survive  the  envious  flame. 

In  vain  to  gods  (if  gods  there  are)  we  pray. 
And  needless  victims  prodigally  pay. 
Worship  their  sleeping  deities :  yet  Death 
Scorns  votaries,  and  stops  the  praying  breath. 
To  hallow'd  shrines  intruding  Fate  will  come, 
And  dmg  you  from  the  altar  to  the  tomb. 

Go,  firantic  poet,  widi  delusions  fed. 
Think  laurels  g^aid  3rour  consecrated  head,- 
Now  the  sweet  master  of  your  art  is  dead. 
What  can  we  hope  ?  since  that  a  narrow  span 
Can  measure  the  remains  of  thee,  great  man! 
The  bold  rash  flame  that  durst  approach  eo  nigh,. 
And  see  Tibullus,  and  not  trembling  die. 
Durst  seize  on  temples,  and  their  gods  defy. 
Fair  Venus  (fair  ev'n  in  such  sorrows)  stands. 
Closing  her  heavy  eyes  with  trembling  hands: 
Anon^  in  vain,  officiously  she  tries 
To  q^ieuch  the  flame  with  rivers  firom  her  eyesu 

His  mother  weeping  does  his  eyelids  close, 
And  on  his  urn,  tears,  her  last  gift,  bestows. 
His  sister  too,  with  hair  dishevdl'd,  bears 
Part  of  her  mother's  nature,  and  her  tears. 

With  those,  two  fturv  two  mournful  rivals  came, 
And  add  a  greater  triumph  to  his  tomb : 
Both  ^ug  his  uxn,  both  his  lov'd  ashes  kiss^ 
And  both  contend  which  reap'd  the  greater  bliss. 
Thus  Delia  spoke,  (when  sighs  no  more  oould  last) 
Renewing  by  remembrance  pleasures  past ; 
**  When  youth  with  vigour  did  for  joy  combjop^ 
I  was  Tibullus'  life,  Tibullus  mine : 
I  entertained  his  hot,  his  first  desire. 
And  kept  aliye^  tUl  agei  his  aotiva  fira** 


TO  THE  EVENIMO  STAR. 
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T<rt  her  then  Keaiesis,  (when  groans  gavfe  leave) 
^  As  I  alone  was  lov'd,  alone  I  '11  grieve : 
Spare  your  vain  tears,  Tibnllns*  hiut  was  mine, 
.Almut  my  neck  his  dying  arms  did  twine; 
1  snatchM  his  soal,  which  tme  to  me  did  prove : 
Age  ended  yours.  Death  only  stopp'd  my  love.'* 

If  any  poor  remains  survive  the  flames. 
Except  thin  shadows,  and  more  empty  names; 
Free  in  Elysium  shall  Hbullus  rove, 
Kor  fear  a  second  death  should  cross  hb  love. 
There  shall  Catullus,  crown'd  with  bajrs,  impart 
To  his  for  dearer  friend  his  open  heart: 
There  Oallus  (if  Fame's  hundred  tongues  all  lie) 
Shall,  Dree  firom  censure,  no  more  rashly  die. 
Soch  shall  our  poet's  blest  companions  be. 
And  in  their  deaths,  as  in  their  lives,  agree. 
Bat  thou,  rich  Urn,  obey  my  strict  commands. 
Guard  thy  great  charge  firom  sacrilegious  hands. 
TboQ,  EsLTth,  Tlbullus'  ashes  gently  usei 
And  be  as  soft  and  easy  as  his  Muse. 


ETEmNGSTAB. 

BIWIISHBD  PaOM  A  OUBK  BVLUtflfk 

BaiGirrStar!  by  Venus  fiz'd  above. 
To  rule  the  happy  realms  of  Love; 
Who  in  the  dewy  rear  of  day. 
Advancing  thy  distinguish'd  ray. 
Dost  other  lights  as  hx  ontshme 
As  Cynthia's  silver  glories  thine; 
Known  by  superior  beauty  there^ 
As  much  as  Pastorella  hane. 

Exert,  bright  Star,  thy  friendly  ligfat» 
And  guide  me  through  tiie  dusky  night; 
DefVauded  of  her  beams,  the  Ijilooo 
Shines  dim,  and  will  be  vanish'd  soon. 
I  would  not  rob  the  shepherd's  Ibid ; 
I  seek  no  miser's  hoarded  gold ; 
To  find  a  nymph,  1  'm  forc'd  to  stray^ . 
Who  lately  stole  my  heart  away. 
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LIFE  OF  J.  PHILIPS. 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


Philips  was  born  on  the  dOth  of  December,  l67'6,  at  Bampton  iu  Oxlbrd- 
»f  which  place  his  father,  Dr.  Stephen  Phflips,  archdeacon  of  Salop,  was 
The  first  part  of  his  education  was  domestic ;  after  which  he  was  sent  to 
ter,  where,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Sewel,  his  biographer,  he  was  soon  distin- 
by  the  superiority  of  his  exercises;  and,  what  is  less  easily  to  be  credited,  so 
deared  himself  to  his  schoolfellows  by  Ids  dviiity  and  good-nature,  that  they, 
murmur  or  ill-will,  saw  him  indulged  by  the  master  with  particular  immunities, 
ted,  that,  when  he  was  at  schocrf,  he  seldom  mingled  in  play  witli  the  other 
it  retired  to  his  ch^bnber ;  where  his  sovere^  pleasure  was  to  sit,  hour  after 
liile  his  hair  was  combed  by  somebody,  whose  service  he  found  means  to 
» 

tool  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poets  ancieut  and  modem,  and  fixed  his 
i  particularly  on  Milton. 

)4  he  entered  himself  at  Christ-church,  a  college  at  that  time  in  the  highest 
m,  by  the  transmission  of  Busby's  scholars  to  the  care  first  of  Fell,  and  aitep- 
f  Aldrich.  Here  he  was  dbtinguished  as  a  genius  eminent  among  the  eminent, 
friendship  particularly  intimate  ^th  Mr.  Smith,  tlie  author  of  Phaedra  and 
tus.  The  profession  which  he  intended  to  follow  was  that  of  physic ;  and  he 
ch  delight  in  natural  history,  of  wiliich  botfliny  was  hb  favourite  part, 
putatiou  was  confined  to  his  friends  and  to  the  university,  till  about  1703  he 
I  it  to  a  wider  circle  by  the  Splendid .  Shilling,  i¥hich  struck  the  public  attenr 
I  a  mode  of  writing  new  and  unexpected. 

Vossius  relates,  that  he  also  delighted  in  having  his  hair  combed,  when  he  could  have  it  doo^ 
I  or  other  persons  skilled  in  the  rales  of  prosody.  Of  the  passage  that  contains  this  ridicukma 
;  following  is  a  translation :  *'  Many  people  take  delight  in  the  rubbing  of  their  limbs,  and 
Qg  of  their  hair;  bat  these  exercises  wotitd  delight  much' more,  if  the  servants  at  the  baths^ 
;  barbers,  were  so  skilful  in  this  art,  that  they  Could  express  any  measures  with  their  fingers, 
er  that  more  thai^  once  I  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  of  this  sort,  who  could  imitate 
ire  of  songs  in  combing  the  hair,  so  as  sometimes  to  express  very  intelligibly  iambics,  trochees, 
;c  from  whence  there  arose  to  me  no  small  delight."  See  bis  IVeatise  de  PbematuTXi  caattSM. 
Rythmi*  Oxoo.  1673,  ^  64.    H. 
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This  performance  raiaed  him  so  high,  that,  when  Europe  resounded  with  the  vielorf 
of  Blenheim,  he  was,  probably  witli  an  occult  opposition  to  Addison,  employed  to 
deliver  the  acclamation  of  the  Tories.  It  is  said,  that  he  would  willingly  have  declined 
the  task,  but  that  his  friends  urged  it  upon  him.  It  appears  that  he  wrote  this  poem 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  St  John. 

Blenheim  was  published  in  1 705.  The  Hex!  year  produced  his  great  work«  the  poem 
upon  Cider,  in  two  books ;  which  was  received  with  loud  praises,  and  continued  lon^ 
to  be  read,  as  an  imitation  of  Virgil'is  Georgic,  which  needed  not  shun  the  presence  of 
the  original. 

He  then  grew  probably  more  confident  of  hb  own  abilities,  and  began  to  meditate  a 
poem  on  the  Last  Day ;  a  subject  on  which  no  mind  can  hope  to  equal  expectation. 

This  work  he  did  not  live  to  finish ;  his  diseases,  a  slow  consumption  and  an  asthma, 
put  a  stop  to  his  studies,  and  on  February  15,  1708>  at  the  beginning  of  his  thirty- 
third  year,  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Hereford ;  and  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  afterward 
lord  chancellor,'  gave  him  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  inscription  at 
Westminster  was  written,  as  I  have  heard,  by  Dr.  Atterbury,  though  commonly  gives 
to  Dr.  Freind. 

His  Epitaph  at  Hereford. 

JOHANNES  PHILIPS 

Obiit  15  die  Feb.  Anno  \  ^'  ^'^^^' 

i  iEUt.  suae  S2.  ^ 

Oasa  si  requins,  banc  Umam  inspice: 

ISi  Ingeoium  nesdas,  iptiog  Opera  coosale: 

Si  Tamulum  desideras, 

Teroplum  adi  Westmonasteriense: 

Qualis  quanttuque  Vir  fiierit, 

Dicat  elegans  ilia  et  pneclara. 

Quae  cenotaphium  ibi  decorat, 

Inscriptia 

^xAm.  interim  erga  Cognatos  pius  et  officlosiut, 

Testetur  hoc  saxum 

A  Maria  Phi  Lin  Matre  ipsius  pientissimA, 

Dilecti  Fiiii  Memom  noo  sine  Lacrymis  dicatun|k 

His  Epitaph  at  Westminster. 

Hcrcfoidis  oooduntur  Ossa, 

Hoc  in  Delubro  stataitur  Ima^, 

Britanniam  omnem  penragatur  Fama, 

JOHANNIS  PHIIJPS: 

Qui  Viris  bonis  doctisque  juxta  charu% 

Immortale  suum  Ingenium, 

Eniditione  multiplici  excultuniy  n 

Miroanimi  candore, 

£zimi4  morum  simplicitate, 

"^  Honestavit. 

littcrarum  Amoeniorum  sitim, 

Quam  Wintonia»  Puer  sentire  coeperat, 

inter  £dit  Cbristi  AIunuKsjugiter  ei^on^ 
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In  iUo  Mosanim  Domicilio 

iBmuloruin  studiis  excitatntp 

Optimif  Bcribendi  BCagiatris  semper  iotentm^ 

Cumina  sermone  Patrio  compotuit 

A  OfBcii  Latiiinque  lootibas  felidter  dedacta, 

Attidf  Romaniaque  auribus  onmino  digna, 

Venuum  qoippe  Hannoiiiam 

Rjrthmo  didicerat. 

Antiqiio  illo^  libero^  multifbnni 

Ad  let  iptai  apto  pronus,  et  attemperato^ 

Nod  numeris  in  enndem  ferfe  orbem  redeuntibiif^ 

Noo  Clansalamoi  similiter  cadentiam  tono 

Metiri: 
Uni  in  boc  landis  genere  Miltono  secundusy 

Primoque  poene  par. 

Ret  sen  Tenoes,  teu  Orandes,  seu  Mediocret 

Omandas  sumserat, 

Koiquam,  noo  quod  decnit, 

Et  videt,  et  assecutus  est, 

EgregiuSy  quocunque  Stylum  verteret, 

Fandi  aathor,  et  Modorum  artifex. 

Fas  sit  Haic, 

Anso  hckt  k  tni  Metrorum  Lege  discedere^ 

O  Foesis  AnglicansB  Pater,  atqoe  Conditor,  Chaucere^ 

Alteram  tibi  latus  claudere, 

Vatum  oerte  Cineres,  tuos  undique  stipantium 

Noo  dedecebit  Cbonim. 

Simon  Harcoust,  Miles, 

Viri  ben^  de  se,  de  liiteris  merit! 

Quoad  vireret  Fautor, 

Post  Obitum  pi^  memor. 

Hoc  illi  Saxum  poni  voluit 

J.  Pbilips,  Stkpbami,  S.  T.  P.  Archidiaoooi 

Salop.  FUius,  natus  est  Bamptonia 

In  agro  Ozon.  Dec.  30,  1676. 
Obut  Herefbrdis,  Feb.  15,  1708. 

Pbilips  has  been  always  praised^  without  contradiction,  as  a  man  modest,  blameless, 
and  pious ;  who  bore  narrowness  of  fortune  without  discontent,  and  tedious  and  painful 
maladies  without  impatience ;  beloved  by  those  that  knew  him,  but  not  ambitious  to  be 
known.  He  was  probably  not  formed  for  a  wide  circle.  His  conversation  is  com- 
mended for  its  innocent  gaiety,  which  seems  to  have  flowed  only  among  hb  intimates ; 
for  I  have  been  told,  that  he  was  in  company  silent  and  barren,  and  employed  only 
upon  the  pleasure  of  his  pipe.  His  addiction  to  tobacco  is  mentioned  by  one  of  his 
biographers,  who  remarks,  that  in  all  his  writings,  except  Blenheim,  he  has  found  an 
opportunity  of  celebrating  the  fragrant  fume.  In  common  life  he  was  probably  one  of 
those  who  please  by  not  offending,  and  whose  person  was  loved  because  his  writings 
were  admired.  He  died  honour^  and  lamented,  before  any  part  of  his  reputation 
had  withered,  and  before  his  patron  St.  John  had  disgraced  him. 

His  works  are  few.    The  Splendid  Sliilling  has  the  uncommon  merit  of  an  original 

design,  unless  it  may  be  thought  precluded  by  the  ancient  Centos.    To  degrade  tlie 

sounding  words  and  stately  construction  of  Milton,  by  an  applicatiota  to  the  lowest  and 

most  trivial  things,  gratifies  the  mind  with  a  momentary  triu^iph  over  that  grandeur, 

which,  hitherto  held  its  captives  in  admiration;  the  words  and  things  are  presented  with 

a  new  appearance,  and  novelty  is  always  grateful  where  it  gives  no  pain. 
VOL.  VIIL  B  b 
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But  the  merit  of  such  performances  begins  and  ends  with  the  first  author.  He  that 
should  again  adapt  Milton's  phrase  to  the  gross  incidents  of  common  life,  and  eves 
adapt  it  with  more  art,  which  would  not  be  difficult,  must  yet  expect  but  a  small  part 
of  the  praise  which  Philips  has  obtained ;  he  can  only  hope  to  be  considered  as  the 
repeater  of  a  jest 

^/  The  parody  on  Milton/'  says  Gildon,  ^'  is  the  only  tolerable  production  of  its 
author/'  This  is  a  censure  too  dogmatical  and  violent  The  poem  of  Blenlieira  was 
never  denied  to  be  tolerable,  even  by  those  who  do  not  allow  it  supreme  excellence. 
It  is  indeed  the  poem  of  a  scholar,  all  inexpert  of  war ;  of  a  man  who  writes  books 
from  books,  and  studies  the  world  iu  a  college.  He  seems  to  have  formed  his  ideas  of 
the  field  of  Blenheim  from  the  battles  of  the  heroic  ages,  or  the  tales  of  chivalry,  with 
very  Uttle  comprehension  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  tlie  composition  of  a  modem 
hero,  which  Addison  has  displayed  with  so  much  propriety.  He  makes  Marlborough 
behold  at  a  distance  the  slaughter  made  by  Tallard,  then  haste  to  encounter  and 
restrain  him,  and  mow  his  way  tlirough  ranks  made  headless  by  his  sword. 

He  imitates  Milton's  nmnbers  indeed,  but  imitates  them  very  injudiciously.  Deformity 
18  easily  copied ;  and  whatever  tliere  b  in  Milton  which  the  reader  wishes  away,  all 
that  is  obsolete,  peculiar,  or  licentious,  is  accumulated  with  great  care  by  Philips. 
Milton's  verse  was  harmonious,  in  proportion  to  the  general  state  of  our  metre  in 
Milton's  age ;  and,  if  he  had  written  after  the  improvements  made  by  Dryden,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe,  that  he  would  have  admitted  a  more  pleasing  modulation  of  num- 
bers into  his  work ;  but  Philips  sits  down  with  a  resolution  to  make  no  more  music  than 
he  found  ;  to  want  all  that  his  master  wanted,  though  he  is  very  far  from  having  what 
hb  master  had.  Those  asperities,  therefore,  that  are  venerable  in  the  Paradise  Lost, 
are  contemptible  in  the  Blenheim. 

There  b  a  Latin  ode  written  to  lib  patron  St.  John,  in  return  for  a  present  of  wine 
and  tobacco,  which  caimot  be  passed  without  notice.  It  is  gay  and  elegant,  and 
exhibits  several  artful  accommodations  of  classic  expressions  to  new  purposes.  It  seems 
better  turned  than  the  ode  of  Hannes  ^ 

To  the  poem  on  Cider,  written  in  imitation  of  the  Georgics,  may  be  giv^i  this 
peculiar  praise,  that  it  b  grounded  in  truth ;  that  tiie  precepts  which  it  contains  are 
exact  and  just ;  and  that  it  b  therefore,  at  once,  a  book  of  entertainment  and  of 
science.  Thb  I  was  told  by  Miller,  tlie  great  gardener  and  botanbt,  whose  expres- 
sion was,  that  ^'  there  were  many  books  written  on  the  same  subject  in  prose,  which 
do  not  contain  so  much  truth  as  tliat  poem.*' 

In  the  disposition  of  his  matter,  so  as  to  intersperse  precepts  relating  to  the  culture 
of  trees  with  sentiments  more  generally  alluring,  and  in  easy  and  graceful  transitiom 
from  one  subject  to  another,  he  has  very  diligently  imitated  hb  master ;  but  he  unhap- 
pily pleased  himself  with  blank  verse,  and  supposed  that  the  numbers  of  Milton, 

f 

*  This  ode  I  am  willing  to  mention,  because  there  seems  to  be  an  errour  in  all  the  printed  oopH 
which  18,  I  find,  retained  in  the  last.    They  all  read : 

Quam  Gratiarum  cura  decentium 
O !  O !  labellis  cui  Venus  iusidet 

T^  author  probably  wrote^ 

Qnam  Gratiarum  cm«  decentium 

Omat;  labellif  cui  V«i«f  insidet       Dr.  J. 
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which  impress  the  mind  with  veneration,  combined  as  they  are  with  subjects  of  incon- 
ceivable grandeur,  could  be  sustained  by  images  which  at  most  can  rise  pnly  to  el^ance. 
Contending  angels  may  shake  the  regions  of  Heaven  m  blank  verse  {  but  the  flow  of 
equal  measures/and  the  embellishment  of  rhyme,  must  recommend  to  our  attention  the 
art  of  engrailing,  and  decide  the  merit  of  the  redstreak  and  pearmain. 

What  study  could  confer,  Philips  had  obtained  ;  but  natural  deflcience  cannot  be 
supplied.  He  seems  not  bom  to  greatness  and  elevation.  He  is  never  lofty,  nor  does 
he  often  surprise  with  unexpected  excellence ;  but  perhaps  to  his  last  poem  may  be 
applied  what  TuUy  said  of  tlie  work  of  Lucretius,  that  ^*  it  is  written  with  much  art, 
though  with  few  blazes  of  genius.'' 

The  following  fragment,  written  by  Edmund  Smith,  upon  the  works  of  Philips,  has 
been  transcribed  from  the  Bodleian  manuscripts. 

'*^  A  Prefatory  Discourse  to  the  poem  on  Mr,  Philips^  with  a  character  of  hi§ 

unitings. 

*^  It  b  altogether  as  equitable  some  account  should  be  given  of  those  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  tlieir  writings,  as  of  those  who  are  renowned  for  great  actions. 
It  is  but  reasonable  they,  who  contribute  so  much  to  the  immortality  of  others,  should 
have  some  share  in  it  themselves ;  and  smce  their  genius  only  is  discovered  by  their 
works,  it  is  just  that  their  virtues  should  be  recorded  by  their  friends.  For  no  modest 
men  (as  the  person  I  write  of  was  in  perfection)  will  write  their  own  panegyrics ;  and  it 
ia  very  hard  that  they  should  go  without  reputation,  only  because  they  the  more  de- 
serve it.  The  end  of  writing  hves  is  for  the  imitation  of  the  readers.  It  will  be  in  the 
power  of  very  few  to  imitate  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  we  must  be  content  with  ad- 
miring hb  great  qualities  and  actions,  without  hopes  of  following  them.  The  private 
and  social  virtues  are  more  easily  transcribed.  The  life  of  Cowley  is  more  instructive, 
as  well  as  more  fine,  than  any  we  have  in  our  language.  And  it  b  to  be  wbhed,  since 
Mr.  Philips  had  so  many  of  the  good  qualities  of  that  poet,  that  I  had  some  of  the 
abilities  of  his  jiistorian. 

"  The  Grecian  piiilosophers  have  had  their  lives  written,  their  morals  commended, 
and  their  sayings  recorded.  Mr.  Phili[)s  had  all  the  virtues  to  which  most  of  them  only 
pretended,  and  all  their  integrity  without  any  of  their  affectation. 

^'  The  French  are  very  just  tp  eminent  men  in  thb  point ;  not  a  learned  man  nor  a 
poet  can  die,  but  all  Europe  must  be  acquainted  with  his  accomplishments.  They  give 
praise,  and  expect  it  in  their  turns ;  they  commend  their  Patnis  and  Molieres  as  well  as 
their  Cond^s  and  Turennes  ;  theur  Pellisons  and  Racines  have  then-  elogies,  as  well  as 
the  prince  whom  they  celebrate ;  and  their  poems,  theur  mercuries,  and  orations,  nay 
their  very  gazettes,  are  filled  with  the  praises  of  the  learned. 

*'  I  am  satbfied,  had  they  a  Pliilips  among  them,  and  known  how  to  value  him ;  had 
they  one  of  lib  learning,  hb  temper,  but  above  all  of  that  particular  turn  of  humour, 
that  altogether  new  genius,  he  had  been  an  example  to  their  poets,  and  a  subject  of 
their  panegyrics,  and  perhaps  set  in  competition  with  the  ancients,  to  whom  only  he 
ought  to  submit. 

*^  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  his  memory,  since  nobody  else  undertakes 
it.  And  indeed  I  can  assign  no  cause  why  so  many  of  his  acquaintance  (that  are  as 
willing  and  more  atile  than'  myself  to  give  an  account  of  him)  should  torbear  to  celebrate 
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the  memory  of  one  so  dear  to  them,  but  only  that  they  k>ok  upon  it  as  a  work  eotirelf 
belonging  to  me. 

^'  1  shall  content  myself  with  giving  only  a  character  of  tlie  person  and  his  writii^;!, 
without  meddling  widi  the  transactions  of  hb  life,  which  was  allogether  private .  1  shall 
only  make  this  known  observation  of  his  family,  that  there  was  scarcely  so  many  extm- 
ordinary  men  in  any  one.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  five  of  his  brothers,  (of  whidi 
three  are  still  living)  all  men  of  fine  parts,  yet  all  of  a  very  unlike  temper  and  genius. 
So  that  their  fruitful  mother,  like  the  mother  of  the  gods,  seems  to  have  produced  a 
numerous  ofispring,  all  of  different  though  uncommon  faculties.  Of  the  living,  neither 
their  modesty,  nor  the  humour  of  the  present  age^  permits  me  to  sp^k  :  of  the  dead,  I 
may  say  something. 

*'  One  of  them  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the  study  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations  of  any  one  I  know.  He  had  perfectly  mastered,  and  even  improved,  the  notions 
of  Grotius,  and  the  more  refined  ones  of  PufTeudorf.  He  could  refute  Hobbes  with 
as  much  solidity  as  some  of  greater  name,  and  expose  him  witli  as  much  u  it  as  Echard. 
That  noble  study,  which  requires  the  greatest  reach  of  reason  and  nicety  of  distinction, 
was  not  at  all  diflicult  to  him.  Twas  a  national  loss  to  be  deprived  of  one  who  under- 
stood a  science  so  necessary,  and  yet  so  unknown  in  England.  I  shall  add  only,  he  had 
the  same  honesty  and  sincerity  as  the  ))erson  I  write  of,  but  more  heat :  the  former  wds 
more  inclined  to  argue,  the  latter  to  divert :  one  employed  his  reason  more  ;  the  other 
his  imagination  :  the  former  had  been  well  qualified  for  those  posts,  which  the  modesty 
of  the  latter  made  him  refuse.  His  other  dead  brother  would  have  been  an  ornament 
to  the  college  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  had  a  genius  either  for  poetry  or  oratory ; 
and,  though  very  young,  composed  several  very  agreeable  pieces.  In  all  probability'  he 
would  have  written  as  finely  as  his  brother  did  nobly.  He  might  have  been  the -Waller, 
as  the  otlier  was  tlie  Milton  of  his  time.  The  one  might  celebrate  Marlborough,  the 
other  his  beautiful  offspring.  This  had  not  been  so  fit  to  describe  the  actions  of  heroes 
as  the  virtues  of  private  men.  In  a  word,  he  had  been  titter  for  my  place  ;  and,  while 
his  brother  was  writing  upon  the  greatest  men  that  any  age  ever  produced,  in  a  style 
equal  to  them,  he  might  have  served  as  a  panegyrist  on  him. 

''  This  is  all  I  tliuik  necessary  to  say  of  his  family.  I  shall  proceed  to  himself  and 
his  writings ;  which  I  shall  first  treat  of,  because  I  know  tliey  are  censured  by  some  out 
of  envy,  and  more  out  of  ignorance. 

''  Tiie  Splendid  Shilling,  which  is  far  the  least  considerable,  has  the  more  general  re- 
putation, and  perhaps  hinders  the  character  of  the  rest.  The  style  agreed  so  well  with 
tlie  burlesque,  that  the  ignorant  thought  it  could  become  nothing  else.  Every  body  b 
pleased  with  that  work.  But  to  judge  rightly  of  the  other  requires  a  perfect  masteiy 
of  poetry  and  criticism,  a  just  contempt  of  tlie  little  turns  and  witticisms  now  in  vogue, 
and,  above  all,  a  |)erfect  understanding  of  poetical  diction  and  description, 

<<  All  that  have  any  taste  for  poetry  will  agree,  that  the  great  burlesque  is  much  to 
be  preferred  to  the  low.  It  is  much  easier  to  make  a  great  thing  appear  little,  than 
a  little  one  great :  Cotton  iuid  otliers  of  a  very  low  genius  have  done  the  former;  but 
Philips,  Garth,  and  Boileuu,  only  the  latter, 

'*  A  i)icture  in  miniature  is  everj'  painter's  talent ;  but  a  piece  for  a  cu)x>la,  where  all 
the  figures  are  enlarged,  yet  proportioned  to  the  eye,  requires  a  masters  hand. 

'^  It  must  still  be  more  acceptable  than  the  low  burlesque,  because  the  images  of  the 
latter  arc  mean  and  filthy,  and  the  language  itself  entirely  unknown  to  all  men  of  good 
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breeding.  The  style  of  Billingsgate  would  not  make  a  very  agreeable  figure  at  St. 
James's.  A  gentleman  would  take  but  little  pleasure  in  language  which  he  would  think 
it  hard  to  be  accosted  in,  or  in  reading  words  which  he  could  not  pronounce  without 
blushing.  The  lofty  burlesque  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  because,  to  write  it,  the 
author  must  l>e  master  of  two  of  the  most  different  talents  in  nature.  A  talent  to  find 
out  and  expose  what  is  ridiculous,  is  very  difierent  from  that  which  u  to  raise  and 
elevate.  We  must  read  Virgil  and  Milton  for  the  one,  and  Horace  and  Hudibras  for 
the  other.  We  know  that  the  authors  of  excellent  comedies  have  often  tailed  in  the 
grave  style,  and  the  tragedian  as  often  in  comedy.  Admiration  and  laughter  are  of  such 
opposite  natures,  that  they  are  seldom  created  by  the  same  person.  The  man  of  mirth 
18  always  observing  the  follies  and  weaknesses,  the  serious  writer  the  virtues  or  crimes^ 
of  mankind ;  one  is  pleased  with  contemplating  a  beau,  the  other  a  hero :  even  from 
the  same  object  they  would  draw  dififerent  ideas  :  Achilles  would  appear  in  very  different 
lights  to  Thersites  and  Alexander ;  the  one  would  admire  the  courage  and  greatness  of 
his  soul ;  the  other  would  ridicule  the  vanity  and  rashness  of  his  temper.  As  the  satirist 
says  to  Hanibal : 

I,  curre  per  Alpes, 

Ut  pucris  placeas,  et  declamatio  fias. 

*^  The  contrariety  of  style  to  the  subject  pleases  the  more  strongly,  because  it  is  more 
surprising ;  the  expectation  of  tlie  reader  is  pleasantly  deceived,  who  expects  a  humble 
style  from  the  subject,  or  a  great  subject  from  the  style.  It  pleases  the  more  univer- 
sally, because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  taste  both  of  the  grave  and  the  merry  ;  but  more 
particularly  so  to  those  who  have  a  relish  of  the  best  writers,  and  the  noblest  sort  of 
poetry.  I  shall  produce  only  one  passage  out  of  this  poet,  which  is  the  misfortune  of 
his  galh'gaskins : 

My  galligaskins,  which  have  long  withstood 

The  winter's  fury  and  encroaching  firoets, 

By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdue!) 

This  is  admirably  patbetical,  ami  shows  very  well  the  vicissitudes  of  sublunary  things. 
The  rest  goes  on  to  a  prodigious  height ;  and  a  man  in  Greenland  could  hardly  have 
made  a  more  pathetic  and  terrible  complaint.  Is  it  not  surprising,  that  the  subject 
should  be  so  mean,  and  the  verse  so  pompous,  that  the  least  things  in  his  poetry,  as  in 
a  microscope,  should  grow  great  and  formidable  to  the  eye ;  especially  considering  that» 
pot  understanding  French,  he  had  no  model  for  his  style  ?  that  he  should  have  no  writer 
to  imitate,  and  himself  be  inimitable  ?  that  he  should  do  all  tiiis  before  he  was  twenty  ? 
at  an  age  which  is  usually  pleased  with  a  glare  of  false  thoughts,  httle  turns,  and  un- 
natural fustian  ?  at  an  age,  at  which  Cowley,  Dryden,  and  I  had  almost  said  Virgil,  were 
inconsiderable  ?  So  soon  was  his  imagination  at  its  full  strength,  his  judgment  ripe,  and 
his  humour  complete. 

"  This  poem  was  written  for  his  own  diversion,  without  any  design  of  publication. 
It  was  communicated  but  to  me ;  but  soon  spread,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates. 
It  was  put  out,  vilely  mangled,  by  Ben  Bragge  ;  and  impudently  said  to  he  corrected 
hy  the  author.  This  grievance  is  now  grown  more  epidemical ;  and  no  man  now  has  a 
right  to  his  own  thoughts,  or  a  title  to  his  own  writings.  Xenophon  answered  the 
Persian,  who  demanded  his  arms,  '  We  have  nothing  now  left  but  our  arms  and  our 
Taloiu: :  if  we  surrender  tlie  one,  how  shall  we  make  use  of  iSist  ^^ussiK    ^^MN&>Qas«^ 
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nothing  but  their  wits  and  their  writings ;  and  if  they  are  plundered  of  the  latto,  1 
don't  see  what  good  the  former  can  do  tJiem.  To  pirate,  and  publicly  own  it,  to  pcefis 
their  names  to  the  works  they  steal,  to  own  and  avow  the  thefi,  I  believe^  was  never  yet 
heard  of  hut  in  England.  It  will  sound  oddly  to  posterity,  that,  in  a  polite  nation,  b 
an  enlightened  age,  under  the  direction  of  the  most  wise,  most  learned,  and  most  ge- 
nerous encouragers  of  knowledge  in  the  world,  the  property  of  a  mechanic  should  be 
better  secured  Uian  that  of  a  scholar !  that  the  poorest  manual  operations  should  be 
more  valued  than  the  noblest  products  of  the  brain !  that  it  should  be  felony  to  rob  a 
cobbler  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  no  crime  to  deprive  the  best  author  of  his  whole  subsist- 
ence ;  that  notliing  should  make  a  man  a  sure  title  to  his  own  writings  but  the  stupidity 
of  them !  that  the  works  of  Dryden  should  meet  with  less  encouragement  than  those  of 
his  own  Flecknoe,  or  Blackmore  !  that  Tillotson  and  St.  George,  Tom  Thumb  and 
Temple,  should  be  set  on  an  equal  foot !  This  is  the  reason  why  thb  very  paper  has 
been  so  long  delayed ;  and,  while  the  vmost  impudent  and  scandalous  libeb  are  publicly 
Tended  by  the  pirates,  this  innocent  work  b  forced  to  steal  abroad  as  if  it  were  a  libeL 

^'  Our  present  writers  are  by  these  wretches  reduced  to  the  same  condition  Virg3 
was,'  when  the  centurion  seized  on  his  estate.  But  I  dont  doubt  but  I  can  fix  upon  the 
Maecenas  of  the  present  age,  that  will  retrieve  them  from  it.  But,  whatever  effect  this 
piracy  may  have  upon  us,  it  contributed  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Philips ;  it 
helped  him  to  a  reputation  which  he  neither  desired  nor  expected,  and  to  the  honour 
of  being  put  upon  a  work  of  which  he  did  not  think  himself  capable  ;  but  the  event 
showed  hb  modesty.  And  it  was  reasonable  to  hope,  that  he,  who  could  raise  mean 
subjects  so  high,  should  still  be  more  elevated  on  greater  themes ;  that  he,  that  could 
draw  such  noble  ideas  from  a  shilling,  could  not  fail  upon  such  a  subject  as  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  which  is  capable  of  heightening  even  the  most  low  and  trifling  genius. 
And,  indeed,  most  of  the  great  works  which  have  been  produced  in  the  world  have  been 
owing  less  to  the  poet  than  the  patron.  Men  of  the  greatest  genius  are  sometimes  lazy, 
and  want  a  spur;  often  modest,  and  dare  not  venture  in  public;  they  certainly  know 
their  faults  in  the  worst  things ;  and  even  their  best  things  they  are  not  fond  of,  because 
the  idea  of  what  they  ought  to  be  b  far  above  what  tliey  are.  This  induced  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  Virgil  desired  his  works  nnght  be  burnt,  had  not  tlie  same  Augustus,  that 
desired  him  to  write  them,  preserved  them  from  destruction.  A  scribbling  beau  nuiy 
imagine  a  poet  may  be  induced  to  write,  by  the  very  pleasure  he  finds  in  writing ;  but 
that  b  seldom,  when  people  are  necessitated  to  it.  I  have  known  men  row,  and  use 
very  hard  labour,  for  diversion,  which,  if  they  had  been  tied  to,  they  would  have  tliougbt 
themselves  very  unliappy. 

'^  But  to  return  to  Blenheim,  that  work  so  much  admired  by  some«  and  censured  by 
others.  I  have  often  wished  he  had  wrote  it  in  Latin,  that  he  might  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  empty  critic,  who  could  have  as  little  understood  hb  meaning  in  that  Ian* 
guage,  as  they  do  hb  beauties  in  his  oniii. 

**  False  critics  have  been  the  plague  of  all  ages ;  Milton  himself,  in  a  very  polite  courts 
has  been  compared  to  the  rumbling  of  a  wheelbarrow  :  he  had  been  on  the  wrong  side, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  a  good  poet«  And  this,  perhaps^  may  be  Mr,  PhHips*t 
ease, 

<'  But  I  take  generally  the  ignorance  of  hb  readers  to  be  the  occasion  of  their  dislikew 
People  that  have  formed  their  taste  upon  the  French  writers  can  have  no  relbh  for 
Pbilips;  tb^y  admire  paints  and  turosi  imd  consecyxently  have  no  judgment  of  what  4^ 
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great  and  majestic ;  he  must  look  little  in  their  eyes,  when  he  soars  so  high  as  to  be 
almost  out  of  their  view.  I  cannot  therefore  allow  any  admirer  of  the  French  to  be  a 
judge  of  Blenheim,  nor  any  who  takes  Bouhours  for  a  complete  critic.  He  generally 
judges  of  the  ancients  by  the  modems,  and  not  the  modems  by  the  ancients ;  he  takes 
those  passages  of  their  own  authors  to  be  really  sublime  which  come  the  nearest  to  it ; 
he  often  calls  that  a  noble  and  a  great  thought  which  is  only  a  pretty  and  a  fine  one : 
and  has  more  mstances  of  the  sublime  out  of  Ovid  de  Tristibus,  than  he  has  out  of  all 
ViigU. 

^  I  shall  allow,  therefore,  only  those  to  be  judges  of  Philips,  who  make  the  andents, 
«nd  particularly  Virgil,  their  standard. 

'^  But^  before  I  enter  on  this  subject,  I  shall  consider  what  is  particular  in  the  style  of 
Philips,  and  examine  what  ought  to  be  the  style  of  heroic  poetry ;  and  next  inquire  how 
iar  he  b  come  up  to  that  style. 

**  His  style  is  particular,  because  he  lays  aside  rhyme,  and  writes  in  blank  verse,  and 
uses  old  words,  and  frequently  postpones  the  acyective  to  the  substantive,  and  the  sub- 
stantive to  the  verb ;  and  leaves  out  little  particles,  a,  and  the;  her,  and  Am  ;  and  uses 
frequent  appositions.  Now  let  us  examine,  whether  these  alterations  of  style  be  con* 
formable  to  the  true  sublime.** 
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MR.  PHILIPS'S 

DESIGNED    DEDICATION 


TOTHB 


SPLENDID  SHILLING. 


TO  W.  BROME,  ESQ.  OF  EWTTHINGTON,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF 

HEREFORD. 

SIR, 

It  would  be  too  tedious  an  undertaking,  at  this  time,  to  examine  the  rise  and 
progress  of  dedications.  The  use  of  them  is  certainly  ancient,  as  appears 
both  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  it 
was  continued  without  any  interruption  till  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  at 
which  time,  mottos,  anagrams,  and  frontispieces  being  introduced,  dedica- 
tions were  mightily  discouraged,  and  at  last  abdicated.  But  to  discover  pre- 
cisely when  they  were  restored,  and  by  whom  they  were  first  ushered  in,  is  a 
work  that  far  transcends  my  knowledge  ;  a  work  that  cah  justly  be  expected 
from  no  other  pen  but  that  of  your  operose  doctor  Bentlcy .  Let  us  therefore 
at  present  acquiesce  in  the  dubiousness  of  their  antiquity,  and  think  the  autho- 
rity of  the  past  and  present  times  a  sufficient  plea  for  your  patronising,  and 
my  dedicating,  this  poem :  especially  since,  in  this  age,  dedications  are  not 
only  fashionable,  but  almost  necessary ;  and  indeed  they  are  now  so  much  in 
vogue,  that  a  book  without  one,  is  as  seldom  seen  as  a  bawdy-house  without  a 
Practice  of  Piety,  or  a  poet  with  money.  Upon  this  account,  sir,  those  who 
have  no  friends,  dedicate  to  all  good  Christians ;  some  to  their  booksellers ; 
some,  for  want  of  a  sublunary  patron,  to  the  manes  of  a  departed  one.  There 
are,  that  have  dedicated  to  their  whores :  God  help  those  henpecked  writers, 
that  have  been  forced  to  dedicate  to  their  own  wives !  But  while  I  talk  so  much 
of  other  men^s  patrons,  I  have  forgot  my  own ;  and  seem  rather  to  make  an 
essay  on  dedications,  than  to  write  one.  However,  sir,  1  presume  you  will 
pardon  me  for  that  fault ;  and  perhaps  like  me  the  better  for  saying  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  You,  sir,  are  a  person  more  tender  of  other  men^s  reputation 
than  your  own ;  and  would  hear  every  body  commended  but  ^oMX^i*  ^^xiS^ 
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I  but  mention  your  skill  in  turning,  and  the  compassion  jou  showed  to  my 
fingers'  ends  when  yoii  gave  me  a  tobacco-stopper,  you  would  blush,  and  be 
confounded  with  your  just  praises.  How  much  more  would  you,  should  I  tell 
you  what  a  progress  you  have  made  in  that  abstruse  and  useful  language,  the 
Saxon?  Since,  therefore,  the  recital  of  your  excellencies  would  prove  so 
troublesome,  I  shall  offend  your  modesty  no  longer.  Give  me  leave  to  speak 
a  word  or  two  concerning  the  poem,  and  I  have  done.  This  poem,  sir,  if  we 
consider  the  moral,  the  newness  of  the  subject,  the  variety  of  images,  and  the 
exactness  of  the  similitudes  that  compose  it,  must  be  allowed  a  piece  that  was 
never  equalled  by  the  moderns  or  ancients.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  my- 
self, a  subject  never  yet  handled  by  any  poets.  How  fit  to  be  handled  by 
all,  we  may  learn  by  those  few  divine  commendatory  verses  written  by  the 
admirable  monsieur  Le  Bog.  Yet  since  I  am  the  subject,  and  the  poet  too, 
I  shall  say  no  more  of  it,  lest  I  should  seem  vainglorious*  As  for  the  moral, 
I  have  taken  particular  care  that  it  should  lie  incognito,  not  like  the  ancients, 
who  let  you  know  at  first  sight  they  design  something  by  their  verses.  But 
here  you  may  look  a  good  while,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  find  that  the  poet  has 
no  aim  or  design,  which  must  needs  be  a  diverting  surprise  to  the  reader. 
What  shall  I  say  of  the  similes,  that  are  so  full  of  geography,  that  you  must 
get  a  Welshman  to  understand  them  ?  that  so  raise  our  ideas  of  the  things 
they  are  applied  to  ?  that  are  so  extraordinarily  quaint  and  well-chosen,  that 
there  is  nothing  like  them  ?  So  that  I  think  I  may,  without  vanity,  say,  Avia 
Pieridum  peragro  locoy  &(c.  Yet,  however  excellent  this  poem  is,  in  the  read- 
ing  of  it  you  will  find  a  vast  difference  between  some  parts  and  others ;  which 
proceeds  not  from  your  humble  servant's  negligence,  but  diet.  This  poem 
was  begun  when  he  had  little  victuals,  and  no  money,  and  was  finished  when 
he  had  the  misfortune  at  a  virtuous  lady's  house  to  meet  with  both.  But  I 
hope,  in  time,  sir,  when  hunger  and  poverty  shall  once  more  be  my  com- 
panions, to  make  amends  for  the  defaults  of  this  poem,  by  an  essay  on  Minced 
Pies,  which  shall  be  devoted  to  you  with  all  submission,  by. 


SIR, 


I  your  most  obliged, 

and  humble  servant. 


J.  PHIUPS. 


POEMS 


OF 


JOHN  PHILIPS, 


TBI 

SPLEXDID  SHILLING. 

** Sing,  heavenly  Muic ! 

Tbin.^  unatteinpted  yet,  in  prose  or  rh3niie," 
'A  ihiUing,  breeches,  and  chimeras  dire. 

HAPPY  the  man,  who,  void  of  cares  and  strife. 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  ^lendid  Shilling:  he  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  oysters  cry'd,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale; 
But  with  his  friends,  when  nightly  misU  arisen 
To  Juniper's  Magpie,  or  Town-hall «  repairs : 
Where,  mindful  of  the  nymph,  whose  wanton  eye 
Transfixed  his  soul,  and  kindled  amorous  flames, 
Chloe,  or  Phillis,  he  each  circling  glass 
Wisheth  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love. 
Meanwhile,  be  smokes,  and  laughs  at  merry  tale, 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint. 
But  I,  whom  griping  Penury  surrounds, 
And  Hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  Want, 
With  scanty  offi&ls,  and  small  acid  tifl; 
(Wretched  repast !)  my  meagre  corpse  sustain : 
Then  solitary  walk,  or  doze  at  hoone 
In  garret  vile,  and  with  a  warming  puff 
Regale  chiird  fingers ;  or  from  tube  as  black 
As  winter-chimney,  or  weU-polishM  jet. 
Exhale  mundungus,  ill-perfuming  scent: 
Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  shorter  size, 
Smokes  Cambro-Briton  (vers'd  in  pedigree. 
Sprung  from  Cadwallador  and  Arthur,  kings 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale)  when  he 
O'er  many  a  craggy  hill  and  barren  clifi*. 
Upon  a  cargo  of  famM  Ccstrian  cheese. 
High  over-shadowing  rides,  with  a  desigq 
To  vend  his  wares,  or  at  th'  Arvonian  mart. 
Or  Maridunum,  or  the  antient  town 
Yclep*d  Brechinia,  or  where  Vaga's  stream 
Encircles  Ariconium,  fruitful  soil! 
Whence  flow  nectareous  wines,  that  well  may  yie 
With  Massic,  Setin,  or  renown'd  Fakni. 

I  Two  noted  alehouses  in  Oxford,  170a 


Thus  while  my  joyless  minutes  tedions  flow. 
With  looks  demure,  and  silent  pace,  a  Dun, 
Horrible  monster!  hated  by  gods  and  men. 
To  my  aerial  citadel  ascends. 
With  vocal  heel  thrice  thundering  at  my  gate,     " 
With  hideous  accent  thrice  he  calls ;  I  know 
The  voice  ill-boding,  and  the  solemn  sound. 
What  should  I  do  ?  or  whither  turn  }  Amaz'd^ 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  wood-hole;  straight  my  bristling  hairs  erect 
Through  sudden  fear;  a  chilly  sweat  bedews 
My  shuddering  limbs,  and  (wonderful  to  tell !) 
My  tongue  forgets  her  faculty  of  speech; 
So  horrible  he  seems  !  His  faded  brow, 
Entrenched  with  many  a  frown,  and  conic  beard,. 
And  spreading  band,  admir'd  by  modem  saints. 
Disastrous  acts  forbode;  in  his  right  hand 
Long  scrolls  of  paper  solemnly  he  waves, 
With  characters  and  figures  dire  inscrib*d. 
Grievous  to  mortal  eyes  ;  (ye  gods,  avert 
Such  plagues  from  righteous  men!) behind  him 

stalks 
Another  monster,  not  unlike  himself. 
Sullen  of  aspect,  by  the  vulgar  calPd 
A  catchpole,  whose  polluted  hands  the  gods^ 
With  force  incredible,  and  magic  charms. 
First  have  endued :  if  he  his  ample  palm 
Should  haply  on  ill-fated  shoulder  lay 
Of  debtor,  straight  his  body,  to  the  touch 
Obsequious  (aTwhilom  knights  were  wont) 
To  some  enchanted  castle  is  ocnveyM, 
Where  gates  impregnable,  and  coercive  chains^ 
In  durance  strict  detain  him,  till,  in  form 
Of  money,  Pallas  sets  the  captive  free. 

Beware,  ye  debtors !  when  ye  walk,  beware, 
Be  circumspect;  oft  with  insidious  ken 
The  caitiff  eyes  your  steps  aloof,  and  oft 
Lies  perdue  in  a  nook  or  gloomy  cave. 
Prompt  to  enchant  some  inadvertent  wretch 
With  his  unhallow'd  touch.     So  (poets  sing) 
Grimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe,  with  watKiKC\iV  «:^^ 
liet  nightly  btoodsni^  o^«i  a^  cXuoidL^  ^^v^ 
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Protending  her  fell  clafrs,  to  thoughtless  mice 
Sure  ruin.     So  her  discmbowelPd  web 
Arachne,  in  a  hall  or  kitchen,  spreads 
Obvious  to  vagrant  flies :  she  secret  stands 
Within  her  woven  cell ;  the  humming  prey, 
Regardless  of  their  fate,  rush  on  the  toils 
Inextricable,  nor  will  aught  avail 
Their  arts,  or  arms,  or  shapes  of  lovely  hue ; 
The  wasp  insidioujs  and  the  buzzing  drone, 
And  butterfly,  proud  of  expanded  wings 
Distinct  with  gold,  entangled  in  her  snares. 
Useless  resistance  make :  with  eager  strides, 
'She  towering  flies  to  her  expected  spoils ; 
Then,  with  envenom'd  jaws,  the  vital  blood 
Drinks  of  reluctant  foes,  and  to  her  cave 
Their  bulky  carcas.scs  triumphant  drags. 

So  pass  my  days.     But,  when  nocturnal  shades 
This  world  envelop,  and  th^  inclement  air 
Persuades  men  to  repel  benumbing  frosts 
With  pleasant  wines,  and  crackling  blaze  of  wopd; 
Me,  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 
Of  make-weight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  talk 
Of  loving  friend,  delights ;  distress'd,  forlorn, 
Amidst  the  horrours  of  the  te<lioiis  night,    %  v% 
Darkling  I  sigh,  and  feed  with  dismal  thoughts 
My  anxious  mind ;  or  sometimes  mournful  verse 
Indite,  and  sing  of  groves  and  myrtle  s^iades. 
Or  des))erate  lady  near  a  purling  stream. 
Or  lover' pendent  on  a  willow-tree. 
Meanwhile  I  labour  with  eternal  drought. 
And  restless  wish,  and  rave ;  my  parched  throat 
Knds  no  relief,  nor  heavy  eyes  repose: 
But  if  a  sluml>er  haply  does  invade 
My  weary  limbs,  my  fancy  *s  still  awake. 
Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream, 
Upples  imaginary  |)ots  of  ale. 
In  vain ;  awake  I  And  tiie  settled  thirst 
Still  gnawing,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  curse. 

Thus  do  I  live,  from  pleasure  quite  deharr'd, 
Nor  taste  the  fruits  that  the  Sun's  genial  rays 
Mature,  john-apple,  nor  the  <lowny  peach. 
Nor  walnut  in  rough-furrow'd  coat  secure, 
Nor  medlar,  fhiit  delicious  in  decay ; 
Afl9ictJons  great !  yet  greater  still  remain : 
My  galligaskins,  that  have  long  withstood 
The  winter's  fury,  and  en<'roaching  frosts. 
By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdue !) 
An  horrid  chasm  disclosed  with  oriflce 
Wide,  discontinuous ;  at  which  the  winds 
Eurus  and  Austcr,  and  the  dreadful  force 
Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  waves, 
Tumultuous  enter  with  dire  chilling  blasts. 
Portending  agues,     llius  a  well-fraught  ship, 
Long  sail'd  secure,  or  through  th*  JEgean  deep. 
Or  the  Ionian,  till  cruising  near 
The  Dlybean  shore,  with  hideous  crush 
On  Scylla,  or  Charybdis  (dangerous  rocks  !) 
She  strikes  rebounding;  whence  the  shatter'd  oak, 
So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  withstand. 
Admits  the  sea ;  in  at  the  gaping  side 
The  rrowdiiig  waves  gush  with  impetuous  rage. 
Resistless,  overwheliuiug ;  horrours  seize 
The  mariners ;  Death  in  their  eyes  appears. 
They  stare,  they  lave,  they  pump,  they  swear,  they 

pray: 
(Vain  effurts!)  still  the  battering  waves  rush  in. 
Implacable,  till,  delug'd  by  the  foam. 
The  ship  sinks  foundering  in  the  vast  abyss. 


BLENHEIM. 


From  low  and  abject  themes  the  groveling  Mose 
Now  mounts  aerial,  to  sing  of  arms 
Triumphant,  and  emblaze  the  martial  acts 
Of  Britain's  hero;  may  the  verse  not  sink 
Beneath  his  merit**,  but  detain  a  while 
Thy  ear,  O  Harley « !  (though  thy  cuuntaTr's  weri 
Depends  on  thee,  though  mighty  Anne  reqoirei 
Thy  hourly  counsels)  since,  with  every  art 
Thyself  adoru'd,  the  mean  essays  of  youth 
Thou  wilt  not  damp,  but  gtiide,  wherever  found. 
The  willing  genius  to  the  Muses'  seat: 
Therefore  thee  first,  and  last,  the  Muse  shall  iii^ 

Long  had  the  Gallic  monarch,  uncontrol'd. 
Enlarged  his  borders,  and  of  human  force 
Opponent  slightly  thought,  in  heart  elate. 
As  erst  Sesostris;  (proud  Egyptian  king. 
That  monarchs  hamess'd  to  his  chariot  yok'd, 
(Base  sen-itude!)  and  his  detbron'd  compeen 
Lash'd  furious ;  they  in  sullen  majesty 
Drew  the  uneasy  load)  nor  less  he  aim'd 
At  universal  sway  :  for  William's  arm 
Could  nought  avail,  however  fam'd  in  war; 
Nor  annies  leagu'd,  that  diversly  essay'd 
To  curb  his  power  enormous ;  like  an  oak. 
That  stauds  secure,  though  all  the  winds  employ 
Their  ceast:Iess  roar,  and  only  sheds  its  leaves. 
Or  mast,  which  the  revolving  spring  restores: 
So  stood  he,  and  alone;  alone  defy'd 
The  European  thrones  combined,  aind  still 
Ilad  set  at  nought  their  machinations  vain. 
But  that  great  Anne,  weighing  th'  events  <^  war 
Momentous,  in  her  prudent  heart,  thee  chose. 
Thee,  Churrhill !  to  direct  in  nice  extremes 
Her  banner'd  legions.     Now  their  pristine  worth 
The  Britons  recollect,  and  gladly  change 
Sweet  native  home  for  unaccustom'd  air. 
And  other  climes,  where  different  food  and  soil 
Portend  distempers ;  over  dank,  and  dry. 
They  journey  toilsome,  unfatigued  with  length 
Of  march,  unstruck  with  horrour  at  the  sight 
Of  Alpine  ridges  bleak,  high-«tretching  hills, 
Ail  white  with  summer's  snows.     They  go  beyond 
The  trace  of  English  steps,  where  scarce  the  sound 
Of  Henry's  arms  arriv'd  ;  such  strength  of  heait 
Thy  conduct  and  example  gives ;  nor  small 
Encouragement :  Godolphin,  wis^  and  just. 
Equal  in  merit,  honour,  and  success, 
To  Burleigh :  (fortunate  alike  to  serve 
The  best  of  queens)  he,  of  the  royal  store 
Splendidly  frugal,  sits  whole  nights  devoid 
Of  sweet  repose,  industrious  to  procure 
The  soldier's  ease ;  to  regions  far  remote 
His  care  extends ;  and  to  the  British  host 
Makes  ravish'd  countries  plenteous  as  Uieir  own. 
And  now,  O  Churchill !  at  thy  wish'd  approach 
The  Germans,  hopeless  of  success,  forlorn. 
With  many  an  inroad  gor'd,  their  drooping  cheer 
New-animated  rouze ;  not  more  rejoice 
The  miserable  race  of  men,  that  live 
Benighted  half  the  year,  benumb'd  with  firosts 
Peirpetual,  and  rough  Boreas'  keenest  breathy 
Under  the  polar  Bear,  inclement  sky ! 
When  first  the  Sun  with  new-bom  light  remores 
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'  This  poem  was  inscribed  to  the  right  bcnoor- 
able  Robert  Harley,  esq.  1705,  then  speaker  of  the 
honourable  bouse  of  commons,  and  secretaiy  d 
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l^-mcnmbent  irloom ;  fcladly  to  thee 
aurel'd  Eugene  yields  the  prime, 
aks  it  diminution  to  be  rank'd 
ary  honour  next,  although 
dly  hand  shook  the  Turchestaii  throoe 
d,  and  prov'd  in  far-divided  lands 
)us ;  on  thy  powerful  sword  alone 
lia  and  the  Bclsric  coast  relieis,  [Anne 

i>!n  th'  encroaching  sea :  that  sword  great 
)t  in  vain  on  thy  puissant  side, 
hee  sh'  enroll'd  her  garter'd  knights  among, 
ting  the  noble  list;  tier  hand 
gvx)d  omens  and  Saint  George*s  worth 
les  like  desire  of  high  exploits, 
iate  sii  ges,  and  the  tire  of  war, 
thy  eager  mind;  thy  plumy  crest 
arrible;  with  more  territic  port 
alk'st,  and  scem'st  already  in  the  fight. 
t  spoils,  what  conquests,  then  did  Albion  hope 
hy  achievements !  yet  thou  hast  surpast 
Mest  vows,  exceeded  what  thy  f'xis 
Pear  or  fancy ;  they,  in  multitude 
)r,  fed  their  thoughts  with  prospect  vaun 
ory  and  rapine,  reckoning  what 
ansom*d  captives  would  accrue.     Thus  one 
his  mate  bespoke :  **  O  friend,  olwerve 
\y  with  all  tli'  accoutrements  of  war 
itons  come,  with  gold  well  fraught,  they  come 
ar  our  prey,  and  tempt  ns  to  subdue 
ecreant  force ;  how  will  their  bodies  stript 
the  victors,  while  the  vultures  sate 
naws  with  full  repast !" — Another,  warm'd 
ligh  ambition,  and  conceit  of  prowess 
nt,  arrogantly  thus  presum'd : 
it  if  this  sword,  full  often  drenchM  in  blood 
e  antagonists,  with  griding  edge 
now  cleave  sheer  the  execrable  head 
irchill,  met  in  arms !  or  if  tliis  hand, 
s  his  army  disarray'd  'gins  swerve, 
1  stay  him  flying,  with  retentive  gripe, 
mdod  and  appaird  !  no  trivial  price 
set  him  free,  nor  f^mall  should  be  my  praise 
j  him  shackled,  and  exposed  to  scum 
hcring  crowds,  the  Britons'  boasted  chief." 
s  they,  in  sportive  mood,  their  empty  taunts 
lenaces  exprest;  nor  could  their  prince 
IS,  vain  Tallard,  from  op])rubrious  speech 
n:   "  Why  halt  ve  thus,  ye  liritons?  Why 
e  the  war  ?  Shall  a  morass  forbid 
»asy  march  ?   Advance  ;  we  'II  bridge  a  way, 
f  access,"     Imprudenr,  thus  t'  invite 
JUS  lion  to  his  folds !  lliat  boast 
abides  ;  captiv'd,  in  other  plight 
>n  revisits  Britany,  that  once 
rndent  came,  with  stretch'd  retinue  girt, 
cimpous  pageantry ;  O  hap!(;.^s  fate, 
arm,  bat  Churchill's,  ha<l  prevailed  ! 
need  such  boasts,  or  exppjbrations  false 
irardice ;  the  military  mound 
ritsh  files  transcend,  in  evil  hour 
eir  proud  foes,  that  fondly  brav'd  their  fate, 
ow  on  cither  side  the  trumpets  blew, 
of  onset,  resolution  firm 
ng,  and  pernicious  love  of  war. 
Iverse  fronts  in  rueful  conflict  meet, 
ting  all  their  might ;  for  on  th'  event 
ve  of  this  bloody  day  depends 
.te  of  kingdoms :  with  less  vehemence 
reat  competitors  for  Rome  engag'd, 
,  and  Pompcy,  on  Phanolian  plains. 


Where  stem  Bellona,  with  one  final  stroke, 
Adjudg'd  the  empire  of  this  globe  to  one. 
Here  the  Bavarian  duke  his  brigades  leads. 
Gallant  in  arms,  and  gaudy  to  behold, 
Bold  champicm !  brandishing  his  Noric  blade, 
Best-temperM  steel,  successless  provM  in  field ! 
Next  Tallard,  with  his  Celtic  infantry 
Presumptuous  comes ;  here  Churchill,  not  so  prompt 
To  vaunt  as  fight,  his  hardy  cohorts  joins 
With  Eugene*s  German  force.     Now  from  each 
The  brazen  instruments  of  Death  discharge 
Horrific  flames,  and  turbid  streaming  clouda 
Of  smoke  sulphureous ;  intermixt  with  these 
Larg^  globous  irons  fly,  of  dreadful  hiss^ 
Singeing  the  air,  and  from  long  distance  bring 
Surprising  slaughter;  on  each  side  they  fly 
By  chains  connext,  and  with  destractive  sweep 
Behead  whole  troops  at  once;  the  hairy  scalps 
Are  whirlM  aloof,  while  numerous  trunks  bestrew 
Th'  ensanguinM  field :  with  latent  mischief  titor*d 
Showers  of  granadoes  rain,  by.  sudden  burst 
Disploding  murderdus  bowels,  fragments  of  steel. 
And  stones,  and  glass,  and  nitrous  grain  adust; 
A  thousand  ways  at  once  the  shiverM  orbs 
Fly  diverse,  working  torment,  and  foul  rout 
With  deadly  bruise,  and  gashes  furrow'd  <leep. 
Of  pain  impatient,  the  high-prancing  steeds 
Disdain  the  curb,  and,  flinging  to  and  fro, 
Spum  their  dismounted  riders ;  they  expire 
Indignant,  by  unhostile  wounds  destroy  *d. 

Thus  through  each  army  Death  in  various  shapes 
PrevaiPd ;  here  mangled  limbs,  here  brains  and  gore 
Lie  clotted ;  lifeless  some  :  with  anguish  these 
Gnashing,  and  loud  laments  invoking  aid, 
Unpity'd,  and  unheard ;  the  louder  din 
Of  guns,  and  trumpets'  clang,  and  solemn  soand 
Of  drums,  o'ercarae  their  groans.     In  equal  scale 
Long  hung  the  fight ;  few  marks  of  fear  were  seen^ 
None  of  retreat.     As  when  two  adverse  winds, 
SublimM  from  dewy  vapours,  in  mid-sky 
Engage  with  horrid  shock,  the  ruflned  brine 
Roars  stormy,  they  together  dash  tl)e  clouds. 
Levying  their  equal  force  with  utmost  rage; 
Long  undecided  lasts  the  airy  strife : 
So  they  incensed ;  till  Churchill,  viewing  where 
The  violence  of  Tallard  most  prevail'd. 
Came  to  oppose  his  slaughtering  arm  ;  with  speed 
Precipitant  he  rode,  urging  his  way 
0*er  hills  of  gasping  heroes,  and  fall'n  steeds 
Rolling  in  death:  Destruction,  grim  with  blood. 
Attends  his  furious  course.     Him  thus  enrag'd. 
Descrying  from  afar,  some  engineer. 
Dextrous  to  guide  th'  unerring  charge,  design'd 
By  one  nice  shot  to  terminate  the  war. 
With  aim  direct  the  levelled  bullet  flew. 
But  miss'd  her  scope  (for  Destiny  withstood 
Th'  approaching  wound)  and  guiltless  plough'd  her 
Beneath  his  courser ;  round  bis  sacred  head    [way 
The  glowing  balls  play  innocent,  while  he 
With  dire  impetuous  sway  deals  fatal  blows  • 
Amongst  the  scatter'd  Gauls.     But  O !  beware. 
Great  warrior !  nor,  too  prodigal  of  life. 
Expose  the  British  safety :  hath  not  Jove 
Already  wamM  thee  to  withdraw  ?  Reserve 
Thyself  for  other  palms.    Ev'n  now  thy  aid, 
Eugene,  with  regiments  unequal  prest. 
Awaits ;  this  day  of  all  his  honours  gain'd 
Despoils  him,  if  thy  succour  opportune 
Defends  not  the  sad  hour:  permit  not  thou 
So  brave  a  leader  with  the  vulgar  herd 
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To  bite  th«  ^tmd  nnnoted. — Swift,  and  fierce 
As  wintry  s'orni,  he  flies,  to  reinforce 
The  yielfiing  wing ;  in  Gallic  blood  agrain 
He  de^g  his  reeking  sword,  and  strews  the  ground 
W.th  headier  ranks:  (so  Ajax  interposed 
His  seveiifohl  shield,  and  screened  I^ertes*  son, 
For  valour  much,  and  warlike  wiles,  renown'd. 
When  the  insulting  Tnjans  urff*d  him  sore 
With  tilted  spears)  unmanly  dn-ad  invades 
The  French  a-^tony'd  ;  straight  their  useless  arms 
They  quit,  and  in  ignoble  flight  confide, 
Un^emly  yelling;  distant  hills  return 
The  hideous  noise.     ^Vhat  can  they  do  ?  or  how 
Withstand  his  wide-destroying  sword  ?  or  where 
Find  shelter,  thus  repnlsM?  Behind,  with  wrath 
KesistlcKs,  th'  eager  English  champions  press. 
Chastizing  tardy  flight ;  before  them  rolls 
His  current  swift,  the  Danulio  vast  and  deep. 
Supreme  of  rivers  !  to  the  frightful  brink, 
UrgM  by  compulsive  arms,  soon  as  they  rcach'd. 
New  horrour  chillM  their  veins:  devote  they  saw 
Themselves  to  wret(!hed  df)om  ;  with  eiTorts  vain, 
EncouragM  by  despair,  or  olwtinate 
To  fall  like  men  in  arms,  some  dare  renew 
Feeble  engagement,  meet' rig  glorious  fate 
On  the  firm  land;  the  rwt,  discomfited. 
And  push'd  by  Marlbomugh's  avengeful  hand, 
l>ap  plunging  in  the  wide -extended  flood. 
Bands  numerous  as  the  Memphian  soldiery, 
That  sweird  the  Erythnran  wave,  when  wallM 
The  nnfiroze  waters  manellously  stood, 
Observant  of  the  great  command.     Upborne 
By  frothy  billows  thousands  float  the  stream 
In  cumbrous  mail,  with  love  of  further  sh<ire ; 
Confiding  in  their  hands,  that  sedMous  strive 
To  cut  th'  outrageous  fluent :  in  this  distress, 
Ev'n  in  the  sight  of  Death,  s<jme  tokens  show 
Of  fearless  friendship,  and  their  sinking  mates 
Sustain :  vain  love,  though  laudable !  absorb'd 
By  a  fierce  eddy,  they  together  sound 
The  vast  profundity ;  their  horses  paw 
The  swelling  surge  with  fruithnjs  toil:  surcharged, 
And  in  his  course  obstructed  by  large  spoil, 
The  river  flows  redundant,  and  attacks 
The  lingering  remnant  with  unusual  tide; 
Then  rolling  back,  in  his  capacious  lap 
Ingulfs  their  whole  militia,  quick  immcrs'd. 
So  when  some  sweltering  travellers  retire 
To  leafy  shades,  near  the  cool  sunle<s  verge 
Of  Paraba,  Brazilian  stream ;  her  tail 
Of  vast  extension  from  her  watry  den, 
A  grisly  Hydra  suddenly  shoots  forth. 
Insidious,  and  with  curl'd  envenom 'd  train 
Kmbracing  horridly,  at  once  the  crew 
Into  the  river  whirls :  th'  unweeting  prey 
Entwistcd  roars,  th»  affrighted  flood  rebounds. 
Nor  did  the  British  squadrons  now  surcease 
To  gall  their  foes  o'erwhelm'd ;  full  many  felt 
In  the  moist  element  a  scorching  death, 
Pierc'd  sinking;  shrouded  in  a  dusky  cloud 
The  current  flows,  with  livid  missive  flames 
Boiling,  as  once  Pergamean  Xanthus  boiPd, 
Inflamed  by  Vulcan,  when  the  swift-footed  son 
Of  Peleus  to  his  baleful  banks  pursued 
The  straggling  Trojans :  nor  less  eager  drove 
Victorious  Churchill  his  desponding  foes 
Into  the  deep  immense,  that  many  a  league 
Empurpled  ran,  with  gushing  gore  distainM. 

Tlius  the  experience  valour  of  one  man, 
Wghty  in  conflict,  rescued  harassed  powers 


From  ruin  impendent,  and  tb*  aflDtcted  throas 
Imperial,  that  once  lorded  o'er  the  world. 
Sustained.     With  prudent  stay,  he  lone  dcf  •ri*d 
The  rough  contention,  nor  would  deign  to  root 
An  host  disparted  ;  when  in  union  firm 
EmbodyM  they  advanced,  coHet^'ng  nil 
Their  strength,  and  worthy  seemM  to  be  subdued  t 
He  the  proud  boasters  sent,  with  stem  a«^anlt, 
Down  to  the  rea'ms  of  Xght     The  Pritri-h  scqI!^ 
(A  lamentable  race  !)  that  crasM  to  breathe, 
On  Landen-pla'n«:,  this  heavenly  gladsome  mhr. 
Exult  to  see  the  crowding  ghosts  d«*sccnd 
Unnumber'd;  well  aveng'd,  they  qnit  the  caret 
Of  mortal  life,  and  drink  th'  oblivious  lake. 
Not  80  the  new  inhabitants:  they  roam 
Erroneous,  and  disconsolate;  themselves 
Accusing,  and  their  chiefs,  improvident 
Of  militar)'  chance ;  when  'o  !  they  see, 
Through  the  dun  mist,  in  blooming  beauty  fresh, 
Two  lovely  youths,  that  amicably  walked 
OVr  verdant  meads,  and  pleas*d,  perhaps,  revolT'd 
Anna's  late  conquests ;  one ',  to  empire  bom. 
Egregious  prince,  whose  manly  childhood  show*d 
His  mingh^l  parents,  and  portended  joy 
Unspeakable ;  thou  i,  his  a«soc:ate  dear 
Once  in  this  world,  -nor  now  by  Fate  disjoInM, 
Had  thy  presiding  star  proi»itlous  shone, 
Should'st  Churchill  be!  but  Heaven  severe  cut  short 
Their  springing  years,  nor  would  this  isle  should  boast 
Gifts  so  important !  tht^m  the  Callic  shades 
Sun- eying,  read  in  either  rarliant  look 
Marks  of  excessive  dignity  and  grace, 
Dehghted  ;  till,  in  one,  their  curious  ey* 
Discerns  their  great  subduer's  awful  mien. 
And  corresponding  features  fear ;  to  them 
Confusion !  straigjit  the  airy  phantoms  fleet. 
With  headlong  haste,  and  dread  a  new  pursuiti 
The  image  j^leas'd  w  ith  joy  paternal  smiles. 

Enough,  O  Muse :  the  sadly-pleasing  theme 
Leave,  with  these  dark  alxjdes,  and  reascend 
To  breathe  the  upper  air,  where  triumphs  wait 
The  conqueror,  and  snv'd  nations'  johit  acclainu 
Hark  !  how  the  cannon,  inoffensive  now, 
Gives  signs  of  gratulation ;  struggling  crowds 
From  every  city  flow  ;  with  ardent  gaze 
Fix'd  they  behold  the  British  guide,  of  sight 
Insatiate ;  whilst  his  great  redeeming  hand 
Each  prince  affects  to  touch  respectful.     See 
How  Prussia's  king  traiuqwrted  entertains 
His  mighty  guest !  to  him  the  royal  pledge, 
Hope  of  his  realm,  commits  (with  better  fate. 
Than  to  the  Trojan  chief  Evander  gave 
Unhappy  Pallas)  and  entreats  to  show 
The  skill  and  rudiments  austere  of  war. 
See,  with  what  jo}',  him  I^opold  declares 
His  great  deliverer ;  and  courts  t'  accept 
Of  titles,  witli  superior  modesty 
Better  refus'd !  Meanwhile  the  haughty  king 
Far  humbler  thoughts  now  learns:  despair,  and  fear» 
Now  first  he  feels  ;  his  laurels  all  at  once 
Tom  from  his  aged  head  in  life's  extreme. 
Distract  his  soul !  nor  can  great  Boileau's  harp 
Of  various  sounding  wire,  best  taught  to  calm 
Whatever  passion,  and  exalt  the  soul 
With  highest  strains,  his  languid  spirits  cheer: 
Rage,  shame,  and  grief,  alternate  in  his  breast 

But  who  can  tell  what  pangs,  what  sharp  remorse^ 
Torment  the  Boian  prince  ?  from  native  soil 

*  Duke  of  Qloacester.    *  Marquis  of  BlandfbrdL 
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Fate,  torn  from  the  dear  embrace 
ig  consort,  and  deprivM  the  siuht 
ang  guiltier?  progeny,  he  seeks 
(  shelter,  in  an  alien  land; 
[e !  but  that  his  mind  averse 
and  insincere,  would  violate 
tt'-d  faith  :  why  did  he  not  actrept 
comprwurc  otfer'd  ?  or  well  woijjh 
>m  he  must  contend  ?  encountering  fierce 
mean  sultan,  he  overthrew 
y  troops,  returning  bravely  smear*d 
nim  blood  eiTusM  ;  nor  did  the  Gaul 
him  once  a  baleful  fc»e  :  but  when, 
si  rash,  new  measures  he  pursues, 
prince !  (no  more  a  prince)  he  sees 
his  errour,  forc'd  t'  implore  relief 
tie  once  defy'd.     O  destitute 
unpityM !  thou  should'st  first  have  thought 
^ering  stedfast ;  now  upbraid 
inconstant,  ill-aspiring  heart, 
the  Noric  plains,  through  thy  default 
f,  with  large  piles  of  slnuglitcrM  knights, 
I,  that  warr'd  still  firmly  for  their  prince 
Faithless,  and  ua^haken  duty  showM ; 
af  better  end.     Where  cities  stood, 
c'd  and  numerous,  desolation  reigns, 
ttiness ;  dismayed,  unfed,  unhous'd, 
)w  and  the  orphan  strole  around 
:rt  wide ;  with  oft-retorted  eye 
w  the  gaping  walls,  and  poor  remains 
ions,  once  their  own,  (now  loathsome  haunts 
obscene)  bewailing  loud  the  loss 
e,  or  sire,  or  son,  ere  manly  prime, 
sad  conftict,  and  complain  of  Fate 
U,  and  too  rigorous ;  nor  find  ' 
»  retire  themselves,  or  where  appease 
:tive  keen  desire  of  food,  expos'd 
i,  and  storms,  and  jaws  of  savage  beasts. 
J  happy  Albion !  from  the  world  disjoined 
ren  propitious,  blissful  seat  of  peace  ! 
om  thy  neighbours'  miseries  to  prize 
fare ;  crown'd  with  Nature's  choicest  gift, 
thou  hear'st  the  dire  effect  of  war, 
ation,  void  alone  of  fear 
il,  whilst  the  dismal  symphony 
IS  and  clarions,  other  realms  annoys, 
ian  sceptre  imdecided,  here 
i  mighty  hosts  in  wasteful  strife  : 
tferent  climes  the  flower  of  youth  descends 
>  the  Lusitanian  vales,  resolv'd 
most  hazard  to  enthrone  their  prince, 
r  Austrian ;  havoc  dire  ensues, 
d  uproar :  the  natives,  dubious  whom 
ust  obey,  in  consternation  wait, 
d  Conquest  will  pronounce  their  liege, 
he  brazen  voice  of  War  unheard 
mild  Latian  shore :  what  sighs  and  tears 
11  gene  caused  !  how  many  widows  curse 
iving  falchion !  fertile  soil  in  vain  ! 
o  thy  pastures,  or  thy  vines  avail, 
3n  of  Heaven !  or  huge  Taburnus,  cloth'd 
ives,  when  the  cruel  battle  mows 
nters,  with  their  harvest  immature  ? 
h  what  outrage  from  the  frosty  north, 
•ly-valiant  Swede  draws  forth  his  wings 
ijlous  array,  while  Volga's  stream 
pposite,  in  shaggy  armour  clad, 
•derers :  on  mutual  slaughter  bent, 
md  their  countries.     How  is  Poland  vex'd 
yU  broils^  while  two  elected  kings 


Contend  for  sway  }  unhappy  nation,  left 

Thus  free  of  choice !  The  English,  undisturb'd 

With  such  sad  privilege,  submits  obey 

Whom  Heaven  ordains  supreme,  with  reverence  due, 

Not  thraldom,  in  fit  liberty  secure : 

From  sceptred  kings,  in  long  descent  deriv'd, 

Thou,  Anna,  rulest ;  prudent  to  promote 

Thy  people's  case  at  home,  nor  studious  less 

Of  Europe's  good ;  to  thee,  of  kingly  right. 

Sole  arbitress,  declining  thrones,  and  p'jwcrs 

Sue  for  relief;  thou  bid'st  thy  Churchill  go, 

Succour  the  injur'd  realms,  defeat  the  hopes 

Of  haughty  Louis,  unconfm'd ;  he  goes 

Obsequious,  and  the  dread  command  fulfds, 

In  one  great  day.     Again  thou  giv'st  in  charge     , 

To  Rooke,  that  he  should  let  that  monarch  know. 

The  empire  of  the  ocean  wide  difTus'd     *  ^ 

Is  thine;  behold  !  with  winged  speed  he  rides 

Undaunted  o'er  the  labouring  main  t'  assert 

Thy  liquid  kingdoms ;  at  his  near  approach 

The  Gallic  navies,  impotent  to  bear 

His  voUy'd  thunder,  torn,  dissever'd,  scud, 

And  bless  the  friendly  interposing  night. 

Hail,  mighty  queen  !  reserv'd  by  Fate  to  grace 
The  new-bom  age :  what  hopes  may  we  conceive 
Of  future  years,  when  to  thy  early  reign 
Neptune  submits  his  trident,  and  thy  arms 
Already  have  prevail'd  to  th'  utmost  bound 
Hesperian,  Caipe,  by  Alcides  fix'd. 
Mountain  sublime,  that  casts  a  shade  of  length 
Immeasurable,  and  rules  the  inland  waves ! 
Let  others,  with  insatiate  thirst  of  rule. 
Invade  their  neighbours  lands,  neglect  the  ties 
Of  leagues  and  oaths;  this  thy  peculiar  praise 
Be  still,  to  study  right,  and  quell  the  force 
Of  kings  perfidious ;  let  them  learn  from  thee. 
That  neither  strength,  nor  policy  refin'd. 
Shall  with  success  be  crown'd,  where  justice  fails. 
Thou,  with  thy  own  content,  not  for  thyself, 
Subduest  regions,  generous  to  raise 
The  suppliant  knee,  and  curb  the  rebel  nerk. 
The  German  boasts  thy  conquests,  and  enjoys 
The  great  advantage ;  nought  to  thee  redounds 
But  satisfaction  from  thy  conscious  mind. 

Auspicious  queen  !  since  in -thy  realms  secure 
Of  peace  thou  reign'st,  and  victory  attends 
Thy  distant  ensigns,  with  compassion  view 
Europe  embroil'd ;  still  thou  (fur  thou  alone 
Sufficient  art)  the  jarring  kingdoms'  ire, 
Reciprocally  ruinous ;  say  who 
Shall  wield  th'  Hesperian,  who  the  Polish  sword. 
By  thy  decree?  the  trembling  lands  shall  hear 
Thy  voice,  obedient,  lest  thy  scourge  should  bruise 
Their  stubborn  necks,  and  Churchill,  in  his  wrath. 
Make  them  remember  Blenheim  with  regret. 

Thus  shall  the  nations,  aw'd  tO/ peace,  extol 
Thy  power  and  justice :  Jealousies  and  Fears, 
And  Hate  infernal,  banishM,  shall  retire 
To  Mauritania,  or  the  Bactrian  coasts, 
Or  Tartary,  engendering  discords  fell 
Amongst  the  enemies  of  Truth;  while  arts 
Pacific,  and  inviolable  love, 
Flourish  in  Europe.     Hail,  Satumian  days 
Returning !  in  perpetual  tenour  run 
Delectable,  and  shed  your  influence  sweet 
On  virtuous  Anna's  head :  ye  happy  days. 
By  her  restored,  her  just  designs  complete. 
And,  mildly  on  her  shining,  bless  the  world  ! 

Thus,  fipom  the  noisy  world  exempt^  with  ease 
And  plenty  blest,  amid  lli<e  xnia.^  ^W!a^ 
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(Sweet  solitade  ! )  where  warbling  birds  provoke 

The  silent  Muse,  delicious  rural  seat 

Of  St  John,  English  Memmius,  I  presum'd 

To  Btng  Britannic  trophies,  inenpert 

Of  war,  with  mean  attempt !  while  he  intent 

(So  Anna's  will  ordains)  to  expedite 

His  military  charge  4,  no  leisure  finds 

To  string  his  charming  shell :  but  when  retura'd 

Consummate  Peace  shall  rear  her  cheerful  head, 

Then  shall  his  Churchill,  in  sublimer  verse. 

For  ever  triumph ;  latest  times  shall  learn 

Prom  such  a  chief  to  fight,  and  bard  to  sing. 


ODE 

AD  HBKRICUM  BT.  JOHN,  ARMIG.  1706. 

O  QUI  recisfle  finibns  Indicis 
Benignus  herbae,  das  mihi  divitcm 

Haurire  succum,  et  sauveolentes 

Saspe  tubis  iterare  fumos ; 

Qui  solus  acri  respicis  asperum 

Siti  palatum,  proluis  et  mero, 

Dulcem  elaborant  oui  saporem 
Hesperii  preti unique,  soles: 

Ecquid  reponam  muncris  omnium 
Exors  bonorum  ?  prome  reconditum, 
Pimplsea,  carmen,  desid^sque 
Ad  numeros,  age,  tende  chordas. 

Ferri  secundo  mens  avet  impetu, 
Qiik  cygniformes  per  liquidum  aetherm 

Te,  diva,  vim  prsebenfe,  vates 

Explicuit  venusinus  alas: 

Solers  modorum,  seu  puerum  trucem, 
Cum  matre  flavd,  seu  caneret  rosas 
Et  vina,  cyrrheis  Hetruscum 
Rite  beans  equitem  sub  antris. 

At  non  Lyaei  vis  generosior 

Affiuxit  illi ;  sa?pe  licet  cadum 
Jactet  Falemum,  saepe  Chias 
Muoera,  laetitiamque  testae. 

Patronus  illi  non  fuit  artium 

Celebriorum;  sed  nee  amantior 

Nee  charus  sequ^.     O !  quae  medullas 
Flamma  subit,  tacitosque  sensus ! 

Pertentat,  ut  teque  et  tua  munera 

Gratus  recordor,  mercurialium 

Princeps  vironim !  et  ipse  Musae 
Cultor,  et  usque  colende  Musis  ! 

Sed  me  minantem  grandia  deficit 

Rcceptus  aegr^spiritus,  ilia 

Dum  pulsat  ima,  ac  inquietum 
Tussis  agens  sine  more  pectus. 

Alt^  petito  quassat  anhelitu ; 

Funcsta  plan^,  ni  mihi  balsamum 
Distillet  in  venas,  tuaeque 
Lenis  opem  ferat  haustus  uvs. 

Hanc  sumo,  parcis  et  tibi  poculis 
libo  salutem  ;  quin  precor,  optima 

Ut  usque  conjux  sospitetur, 

Perpetuo  recreans  amore. 

Te  C(Misulentem  militia;  super 
Rebus  togatum.     Macte !  tori  decus, 
Formosa  cui  Francisca  cessit, 
Criue  placens,  niveoque  collo ! 

^  He  was  then  secretary  of  war. 


Quam  Gratiarum  cura  dec«ntiiim 
O !  O !  labellis  cui  Venus  insidet ! 
Tu  sorte  felix  :  me  Maria 
Macerat  (ah  miserum!)  videndo: 

Maria,  quae  me  sidereo  tuens 
Obliqua  vultu  per  medium  jecur 
Trajecit,  atque  excussit  omnes 
Protinus  ex  animo  puellas. 

Hanc  ulla  mentis  spe  mihi  mutusB 
Utcunque  desit,  nocte,  die  vigril 
Suspiro;  nee  jam  vina  somnos 
Nee  revocant,  tua  dona,  (umL 


ANODE 


TO  HEiniY  ST.  JOHN,  ESQ.  1706  '• 

0  THOU,  from  India's  fruitful  soil. 

That  dost  that  sovereign  herb '  prepare^ 
In  whose  rich  fumes  I  lose  the  toil 

Of  life,  and  every  anxious  care : 
While  from  the  fragrant  lighted  bowl 

1  suck  new  life  into  my  soill. 

Thou,  only  thou  !  art  kind  to  view 
The  parching  flames  that  I  sustain; 

Which  with  cool  draughts  thy  casks  subdue. 
And  wash  away  the  thirsty  pain 

With  wines,  whose  strength  and  taste  we  pris^ 

From  Latian  suns  and  nearer  skies. 

O  !  say,  to  bless  thy  pious  love. 

What  vows,  what  offerings,  shall  I  bring  ? 

Since  I  can  spare,  and  thou  approve. 
No  other  gift,  O  hear  me  sing ! 

In  numbers  Phoebus  does  inspire. 

Who  strings  for  thee  the  charming  lyre. 

Aloft,  above  the  liquid  sky, 

I  stretch  my  wing,  and  fain  would  go 
Where  Rome's  sweet  swain  did  whilom  fly; 

And,  soaring,  left  the  clouds  below ; 
The  Muse  invoking  to  endue 
With  strength  his  pinions,  as  he  flew. 

Whether  he  sings  great  Beauty's  praise^ 
Love's  gentle  pain,  or  tender  woes ; 

Or  choose,  the  subject  of  his  lays. 
The  blushing  grape,  or  blooniiug  rose : 

Or  near  cool  Cyrrha's  rocky  springs 

Maecenas  listens  while  he  sings. 

Yet  he  no  nobler  draught  could  boast. 

His  Muse  or  music  to  inspire, 
Though  all  Falernum's  purple  coast 

Flow'd  in  each  glass,  to  lend  him  fire ; 
And  on  his  tables  us'd  to  smile 
The  vintage  of  rich  Chio's  isle. 

Maecenas  deign'd  to  hear  his  songs. 
His  Muse  extoU'd,  his  voice  approv'd : 

To  thee  a  fairer  fame  belongs. 

At  once  more  pleasing,  more  belov'd. 

Oh  !  teach  my  heart  to  bound  its  flame. 

As  I  record  thy  love  and  fame. 

■  This  piece  was  translated  by  the  reverend  Th& 
mas  Newcomb,  M.  A.  of  Corpus  Christ!  Collefe, 
Oxon. 

*  Tobacco. 
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t%*ch  me  the  punoa  to  regtrain, 
As  I  my  grmteful  homage  hrmg ; 

And  last  in  Phflebiu*  humble  train. 
The  first  and  brightest  genius  ring. 

The  Muses'  favourite  pleas'd  to  live. 

Paying  them  back  the  fiune  they  give. 

But  oh !  as  greatly  I  aspire 

To  tell  my  love,  to  speak  thy  praise. 
Boasting  no  more  its  sprightly  fire, 

My  bosom  heaves,  my  voice  deca]^*  > 
With  pain  I  touch  the  mournful  string. 
And  pant  and  languish  as  I  sing. 

Faint  Nature  now  demands  that  breath. 
That  feebly  strives  thy  worth  to  ring ! 

And  would  be  hush*d,  and  lost  in  death. 
Did  not  thy  care  kind  succours  bring! 

lliy  pitying  casks  my  soul  sustain. 

And  call  new  life  in  every  vein. 

The  sober  glass  I  now  behold. 

Thy  health,  with  &ir  Franciscans  joi^, 

Wishing  her  cheeks  may  long  unfold 
Such  beauties,  and  be  ever  thine  j 

No  chance  the  tender  joy  remove, 

While  she  can  please,  and  thou  canst  love. 

Thus  while  by  you  the  British  arms 
Triumphs  and  distant  fame  pursue; 

The  3nelding  fiur  resigns  her  charms. 
And  gives  you  leave  to  conquer  too; 

Her  snowy  neck,  her  breast,  her  eyes. 

And  all  the  nymph  becomes  your  prize. 

What  comely  grace,  what  beauty  smiles] 
Upon  her  lips  what  sweetness  dwells ! 

Not  Love  himself  so  oft  beguiles. 
Nor  Venus  self  so  much  excels. 

What  different  fates  our  passions  shai^ 

While  you  enjoy,  and  I  despair ! 

Marians  *  form  as  I  survey. 

Her  smiles  a  thousand  wounds  impart ; 
Each  feature  steals  my  soul  away. 

Each  glance  deprives  me  of  my  heart ! 
And  charing  thence  e^h  other  fkir. 
Leaves  her  own  image  only  there. 

Althongh.my  anxious  breast  despair. 
And,  sighing,  hopes  no  kind  return  j 

Yet,  for  the  lov'd  relentless  fair. 
By  night  I  wake,  by  day  I  bum ! 

Npr  can  thy  gifts,  soft  Sleep,  supply, 

Qr  sooth  iny  pains,  or  close  my  eye. 


CIDER, 

▲  POEW,  IN  TWO  BOOKS. 

..».•.  Honos  erit  huic  quoqtie  Porno?       Virg. 

BOOK  L 
What  soil  the  apple  loves,  what  care  is  due 
To  orchats,  timeliest  when  to  press  the  fruits. 
Thy  gift,  Pomona,  in  Miltonian  verse 
^venturous  I  presume  to  sing;  of  verse 

»  Miss  Mary  Meers,  daughter  of  the  late  prtnci- 
fial  of  Brazen-Nose  GoUege,  Qx^m. 
YOL.Vm. 
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Nor  skilPd,  nor  studious :  but  my  native  soil 
Invites  me,  and  the  theme  as  yet  unsung. 

Ye  Aricooian  knights,  and  fairest  dames. 
To  whom  propitious  Heaven  these  blessings  grants, 
Attend  my  lays,  nor  hence  disdain  to  learn. 
How  Nature^s  gifts  may  be  improved  by  art. 
And  thou,  O  Mostjm,  whose  benevolence. 
And  candour,  oft  experienc'd,  me  vouchsaf 'd 
To  knit  in  friendsliip,  growing  still  with  yean^ 
Accept  this  pledge  of  gratitude  and  love. 
May  it  a  lasting  monument  remain 
Of  dear  respect;  that,  when  this  body  frail 
Is  mouldered  into  dust,  and  I  become 
As  I  had  never  been,  late  times  may  know 
I  once  was  bless'd  in  such  a  matchless  friend ! 

Whoever  expects  his  labouring  trees  should  bend 
With  fruitage,  and  a  kindly  harvest  yield, 
Be  this  his  first  concern,  to  find  a  tract 
Impervious  to  tlie  winds,  begirt  with  hills 
That  intercept  the  Hyperborean  blasts 
Tempestuous,  and  cold  Eurus'  nipping  force. 
Noxious  to  feeble  buds :  but  to  the  west 
List  him  free  entrance  grant,  let  Zephyrs  bland 
Administer  their  tepid  genial  airs ; 
Nought  fear  he  from  the  west,  whose  gentle  warmth 
Discloses  well  the  Earth's  all-teeming  womb. 
Invigorating  tender  seeds  ;  whose  breath 
Nurtures  the  orange,  and  the  citron  groves, 
Hesperian  fruits,  and  wafts  their  odours  sweet 
Wide  through  the  air,  and  distant  shores  perfumes. 
Nor  only  do  the  hills  exclude  the  winds: 
But  when  the  blackening  clouds  in  sprinkling  showers 
Distil,  from  the  high  summits  down  the  rain 
Runs  trickling ;  with  the  fertile  moisture  cheer'd. 
The  orchats  smile ;  joyous  the  fanners  see 
Their  thriving  plants,  and  bless  the  heavenly  de«!^ 

Next  let  the  planter,  with  discretion  meet. 
The  force  and  genius  of  each  soil  explore ; 
To  what  adapted,  what  it  shuns  avei-se : 
Without  this  necessary  care,  in  vain 
He  hopes  an  apple-vintage,  and  invokes 
Pomona's  aid  in  vain.     The  miry  fields. 
Rejoicing  in  rich  mould,  most  ample  fruit 
Of  beauteous  form  produce ;  pleasing  to  right,. 
But  to  the  tongue  inelegant  and  flat. 
So  Nature  has  decreed  :  so  oft  we  see 
Men  passing  fair,  in  outward  lineaments 
Elaborate;  less,  inwardly,  exact. 
Nor  from  the  sable  ground  expect  success. 
Nor  from  cretaceous,  stubborn  and  jejune  : 
The  Must,  of  pallid  hue,  declares  the  soil 
Devoid  of  spirit ;  wretched  he,  that  quaffs 
Such  wheyish  liquors ;  oft  with  colic  pangs, 
^Ith  pungent  colic  pangs  distressed  he'll  roar. 
And  t(Ms,and  tnm,and  curse  th'unwholesonie  draught . 
But,  fsrmer,  look  where  full-ear*d  sheaves  of  rye 
Grow  wavy  on  the  tilth,  that  soil  select 
For  apples :  thence  thy  industry  shall  gain 
Ten-fold  reward ;  thy  gamers;  thence  with  store 
Surcharged,  shall  burst;  thy  press  with  purest  juice 
Shall  flow,  which,  in  revolving  years,  may  try 
Thy  feeble  feet,  and  bind  thy  faltering  tongue. 
Such  is  the  Kentchurch,  such  Dantzeyau  ground. 
Such  thine,  O  learned  Brome,  and  Capel  such, 
WiUisian  Burlton,  much-lov'd  Geers  his  Marsh, 
And  Sutton-acres,  drcnch'd  with  regal  blood 
Of  Ethelbert,  when  to  th'  unhallow*d  feast 
Of  Mercian  Offis  he  invited  came. 
To  treat  of  spousals :  loa^  coY\<Q»h\^  V^  ^ 
He  promWa  \o  \ttiitttM«  a^^^^Xi^  S»>2( 
C  c 
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Elfrida'ft  beanty;  biil»  deluded,  dy*d 

In  height  of  hopes        oh !  haidest  fate,  to  fall 

By  show  of  friendihip,  and  pretended  love ! 

I  nor  advise,  nor  reprehimd  the  choice 
Of  Marcley-hill ;  the  apple  no  where  finds 
A  kinder  mould :  yet  *tiB  unsafe  to  trust 
Deceitful  ground :  who  knows  but  that,  once  more, 
This  mount  may  journey,  and,  his  present  site 
Forsaking,  to  thy  neighbour's  bounds  transfer 
The  goodly  plants,  affording  matter  strange 
For  law-debates '  ?  if  therefore  thou  incline 
To  deck  this  rise  with  fruits  of  various  tastes, 
Fkil  not  by  frequent  vows  t'  implore  success ; 
Thus  piteous  Heaven  may  fix  the  wandering  glebe. 

But  if  (for  Nature  doth  not  share  alike 
Her  gifts)  an  happy  soil  should  be  withheld ; 
If  a  penurious  clay  should  be  thy  lot, 
Or  rough  unwieldy  earth,  nor  to  the  plough, 
Kor  to  the  cattle  kind,  with  sandy  stones 
And  gravel  o'er-abounding,  think  it  not 
Beneath  thy  toil ;  the  sturdy  pear-tree  here 
Will  rise  luxuriant,  and  with  toughest  mot 
Pierce  the  obstructing  grit,  and  resti%'e  marie. 
Thus  nought  is  useless  made;  nor  is  there  land. 
But  what,  or  of  itself,  or  else  conipeird. 
Affords  advantage.     On  the  barren  heath 
llie  shepherd  tends  his  flock,  that  daily  crop 
Their  verdant  dinner  from  the  mosiiy  turf. 
Sufficient ;  after  them  the  cackling  goose, 
C'k)se*grazer,  finds  wherewith  to  case  her  want 
What  should  I  more  ?  Ev*n  on  the  cliffy  height 
Of  Penmenmaur,  and  that  cloud-piercing  hill, 
Pliulinunon,  from  afar  the  traveller  kens 
Astooish'd,  how  the  g^ts  their  shrubby  browze 
Gnaw  pendent;  nor  untrembling  canst  thou  see. 
How  from  a  scraggy  rock,  whose  prominence 
Half  overshades  the  ocean,  hardy  men. 
Fearless  of  rending  winds,  and  dashing  waves, 
Cut  samphire,  to  excite  the  squeamish  gust 
Of  pamperM  luxury.     Then,  let  thy  ground 
Not  lie  unlaborM;  if  the  richest  stem 
Refuse  to  thrive,  yet  who  would  duubt  to  plant 
Somewhat,  that  may  to  human  use  redound. 
And  penury,  the  worst  of  ills,  mnove  ? 

There  are,  who,  fondly  studious  of  increase. 
Rich  foreign  mould  on  thtur  ill-natur'd  land 
Induce  laborious,  and  with  fattening  muck 
Besmear  tlie  roots;  in  vain !  the  nursling  grove 
Seems  fair  a  while,  cherishM  with  foster  earth : 
But  when  the  alien  compost  is  exhaust. 
Its  native  poverty  again  prevails. 

Though  this  art  fails,  despond  not ;  little  pains. 
In  a  due  hour  employ'd,  great  profit  yield. 
Th'  industrious,  when  the  Sun  in  Loo  rides. 
And  darts  his  sultriest  beams,  portending  drought. 
Forgets  not  at  the  foot  of  c^-ery  plant 
To  sink  a  circling  trench,  and  daily  pour 
A  just  supply  of  alimental  streams. 
Exhausted  sap  recruiting ;  else  false  liopes 
He  cherishes,  nor  will  his  fruit  expect 
Th'  autumnal  season,  but,  in  summer's  pride. 
When  other  orchats  smile,  abortive  fail. 

>  February  the  seventh,  1571,  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evenmg,  this  hill  roused  itself  with  a  roaring 
noise,  and  by  seven  the  next  morning  had  moved 
forty  paces;  it  kept  moving  for  three  dajrs  toge- 
ther, carrying  with  it  sheep  in  their  Cotes,  hedge- 
row;) and  trees,  and  in  its  passage  overthrew  KJn^ 
stutoa  Chapfh,  tad  tunitd  two  lugb^yi  tMu  «sk 
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Thus  the  great  light  of  Heatoi,  that  in  his  < 
Survej^  and  quickens  all  things,  often  proves 
Noxious  tn  planted  fields,  and  often  men 
Perceive  his  influence  dire ;  twdtering  they  ran 
To  grots,  and  caves,  and  the  cool  umbrage  seek 
Of  woven  arborets,  and  oft  the  riUt 
Still  streaming  fresh  revisit,  to  allay 
Thirst  inextinguishable :  but  if  the  fpring 
Preceding  should  be  destitute  of  rein. 
Or  blast  septentrional  with  brushing  wingt 
Sweep  up  the  smoky  mists,  and  vapoura  damp, 
'llien  woe  to  morUls !  Titan  then  exerto 
His  heat  intense,  and  oo  our  vitals  preys; 
Then  maladies  of  various  kinds,  and  names 
Unknown,  malignant  fevers,  and  that  foe 
I'o  blooming  beauty,  which  imprints  the  face 
Of  fairest  nymph,  and  checks  our  growing  fare,   • 
Reign  far  and  near;  grim  Death  in  diflifcTentshapqi 
Depopulates  the  nations ;  thousands  fiaU 
His  victims ;  youths,  and  virgins,  in  their  flower. 
Reluctant  tlie,  and  sighing  leave  their  loves 
Unfinish'd,  by  infectious  heaven  destroyed. 

Such  heats  prevaiPd,  when  fair  Eliza,  last 
Of  Winchcomb'9  name  (next  thee  in  blood  and  vortb, 
O  fairest  St.  John  !)  left  this  toilsome  world 
In  beauty's  prime,  and  sadden'd  all  the  year: 
Nor  could  her  virtues,  nor  repeated  vows 
Of  thousand  lovers,  the  relentless  band 
Of  Death  arrest ;  she  with  the  vulgar  fell. 
Only  distinguished  by  this  humble  xtan^ 

But  if  it  please  the  Sun's  intemperate  focoa 
To  know,  attend  ;  whilst  I  of  ancient  fame 
The  annals  trace,  and  image  to  thy  mind. 
How  our  forefathers,  (luckless  men !)  ingulft 
By  the  wide-3rawning  Earth,  to  Stygian  ibadai 
Went  quick,  in  one  sad  sepulchre  enclosM. 

In  elder  days,  ere  yet  the  Roman  banda 
Victorious,  this  our  other  world  subdued, 
A  spacious  city  stood,  with  firmest  walls 
Sure  mounded,  and  with  numerous  turrets  crovaV^ 
Aerial  spires,  and  citadels,  the  seat 
Of  kings,  and  heroes  resolute  in  war, 
Fam'd  Ariconium :  uncontrol'd  and  free. 
Till  all-subduing  I^tian  arms  prevaiVd. 
'ITien  also,  though  to  foreign  yoke  submiM^ 
She  undemolish'd  stood,  and  ev'n  till  now 
Perhaps  had  stood,  of  ancient  British  art 
A  pleasing  monument,  not  less  admired 
Than  \»hat  from  Attic,  or  Etruscan  hands 
Arose;  had  not  the  heavenly  Powers  averse 
Decreed  her  final  doom :  for  now  the  fields 
Ijiboued  with  thirst;  Aquarius  had  not  shed 
His  wonted  showers,  and  Sirius  parch'd  with  hesi 
Solstitial  the  green  herb:  honce  'gaii  relax 
The  ground's  contexture,  hence  Tartarian  dregs, 
Sulphur,  and  nitrous  spume,  enkindling  fierce, 
Bellow'd  within  their  darksome  caves,  by  far 
More  dismal  than  the  loud  disploded  roar 
Of  brazen  enginry,  that  ceaseless  storm 
The  bastion  of  a  well-built  city,  deem'd 
Impregnable :  tli'  infernal  winds,  till  now 
Closely  iniprison'd,  by  Titanian  warmth 

hundred  yards  from  their  former  positioik  TTi* 
ground  thus  moved  was  about  twenty-six  acre^ 
which  opened  itself,  and  carried  the  earth  befcte  it 
for  four  hundred  yards  space,  leaving  that  winch 
was  pasture  in  the  place  of  the  tillage,  and  the  till- 
age overspread  with  pasture.    Sec  Speed^s  Acocno* 
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\g,  vnA  with  anetuoui  vapoun  fed, 
n*d  their  narrow  cells ;  and,  their  full  itreiigth 
ting,  from  beneath  the  solid  mass 
i^d,  and  all  her  castles  rooted  deep 
from  thehr  lowest  seat :  old  Vaga's  stream, 

I  by  the  sudden  shock,  her  wonted  track 
>k,  and  drew  her  humid  train  aslope, 

ling  her  banks :  and  now  the  lowering  sky, 
aleftil  lightning,  and  the  thunder,  voice 
^ry  gods,  that  rattled  soleom,  dismay'd 
nking  hearts  of  men.    Where  should  they  turn 
9sM  ?  whence  seek  for  aid  ?  when  from  below 
breatens,  and  ev'n  Fate  supreme  gives  signs 
&th  and  desolation  ?  vain  were  vows, 
laints,  and  suppliant  hands  to  Heaven  erect ! 
•me  to  fiuics  repair'd,  and  humble  rites 
mM  to  Thor,  and  Woden,  fabled  gods, 
inth  their  votaries  in  one  ruin  shar'd, 
'd,  and  overwhelmed.     Others  in  frantic  mood 
3wHng  through  the  streets;  their  hideous  yells 
the  dark  welkin  ;  Horror  stalks  around, 
itaring,  and,  his  sad  concomitant, 
ir,  of  abject  look :  at  every  gBte 
ironging  populace  with  hasty  strides 
furious,  aad,  too  eager  of  escape, 
ict  the  easy  way ;  the  rocking  town 
ints  their  footsteps :  to,  and  fro,  they  red 
sh*d,  as  o'ercharg'd  with  wine ;  when  1o ! 
round  adust  her  riven  mouth  disparts, 
lie  chasm  ;  profound !  with  swift  descent 
riconium  sinks,  and  all  her  tribes, 
I,  and  senators,  down  to  the  realms 
lless  night.     Meanwhile,  the  loosen*d  winds, 
ite,  molten  rocks  and  flaming  globes 
i  high  above  the  clouds ;  till  all  their  force 
mM,  her  ravenous  jaws  tii' Earth  satiate  closed. 
:his  fair  city  fell,  of  which  the  name 
es  alone ;  nor  is  there  found  a  mark, 
;by  the  curious  passenger  may  learn 
tnple  site,  save  coins,  and  mouldering  urns, 
uge  unwieldy  bones,  lasting  remains 
X  gigantic  race ;  which,  as  he  breaks 
lotted  glebe,  the  ploughman  haply  finds, 
Pd.     Upon  that  treacherous  tract  of  land, 
hilome  stood ;  now  Ceres,  in  her  prime, 
(  fertile,  and  with  niddiest  freight  bedeck'd, 
pple-tree,  by  our  forefathers  blood 
v*d,  that  now  recalls  the  devious  Muse, 
1^  her  destin'd  labours  to  pursue, 
prudent  will  observe,  what  passions  reign 
ious  plants  (for  not  to  man  alone, 

II  the  wide  creation,  Nature  gave 
and  aversion) :  everlasting  hate 
ine  to  Ivy  b«irs,  nor  less  abhors 
olewort*s  rankness ;  but  with  amorous  twine 
1  the  tall  Elm :  the  Psestan  Rose  unfidlds 

id  more  lovely,  near  the  fetid  Leek, 
of  stout  Britons)  and  enhances  thence 
rice  of  her  celestial  scent :  the  Gourd, 
lirsty  Cucumber,  when  they  penreive 
iproaching  Olive,  with  resentment  fly 
.tty  fibres,  and  with  tendrils  creep 
e,  detesting  contact ;  whilst  the  Fig 
nns  not  Rue,  nor  Sage's  humble  leaf, 
neighbouring :  th*  Herefordian  plant 
es  freely  the  contiguous  Peach, 
,  and  weight-resisting  Palm,  and  likes 
roach  the  Quince,  and  the  Elder's  pithy  stem ; 
y,  seated  by  funereal  Yew, 
ibut,  (whose  iiiali|puuit  touch  ijppaiif 


All  generous  fniits)  or  tiear  tile  hitter  dews 
Of  Cherries.     Therefore  weigh  the  habits  well 
Of  planti,  how  they  associate  best,  nor  let 
111  neighbourhood  corrupt  thy  hopeful  grafisi. 

Would'st  thou  thy  vats  with  generous  juice  should 
froth? 
Respect  thy  orchats ;  think  not,  that  the  trees 
Spontaneous  will  produce  an  wholesome  draught, 
llet  Art  correct  thy  breed :  from  parent  bough 
A  cion  meetly  sever :  after,  force 
A  way  into  the  crabstock's  close-wrought  grain 
By  wedges,  and  within  the  living  wound 
Enclose  the  foster  twig ;  nor  over-nice 
Refuse  with  thy  own  hands  around  to  spread 
The  binding  clay:  ere-long  their  diflfering  veins 
Unite,  and  kindly  nourishment  convey 
To  the  new  pupil ;  now  he  shoots  his  arms 
With  quickest  g^wth ;  now  shake  the  teeming  trniiky 
]>own  rain  th*  empurpled  balls,  ambrosial  fruit. 
Whether  the  Wildnig*s  fibres  are  contriv*d 
To  draw  th*  earth's  purest  spirit,  and  resist 
It's  feculence,  which  in  more  porous  stocks 
Of  cider-plants  finds  passage  free,  or  else 
The  native  veijuice  of  the  Crab,  deriv'd 
Through  th*  infix'd  grafT,  a  grateful  mixture  forms 
Of  tart  and  sweet ;  whatever  be  the  cause, 
This  doubtful  progeny  by  nicest  tastes 
Expected  best  acceptance  finds,  and  pays 
Largest  revenues  to  the  orchat-lord. 

Some  think  the  Quince  and  Apple  would  combine 
In  happy  union ;  others  fitter  deem 
The  Sloe-stem  bearing  Sylvan  Plumbs  austere. 
Who  knows  but  both  may  thrive  ?  however,  what  Ion 
To  try  the  powers  of  both,  and  search  how  far 
Two  different  natures  may  concur  to  mix 
In  close  embraces,  and  strange  offspring  bear  ? 
Thou  Mt  find  that  plants  will  frequent  changes  try, 
Undamag'd,  and  their  marriageable  arms 
Conjoin  with  others.     So  Silurian  plants 
Admit  the  Peach's  odoriferous  glc4)e. 
And  Pears  of  sundry  forms ;  at  different  times 
Adopted  Plumbs  will  alien  branches  grace ; 
And  men  have  gather'd  from  the  Hawthorn's  branch 
Large  Medlars,  imitating  regal  crowns. 

Nor  is  it  hard  to  beautify  each  month 
With  files  of  parti-colour'd  fruits,  that  please 
The  tongue,  and  view,  at  once.     So  Maro's  Muse, 
Thrice  sacred  Muse !  commodious  precepts  gives 
Instructive  to  the  swains,  not  wholly  bent 
On  what  is  gainful :  sometimes  she  diverts 
From  solid  counsels,  shows  the  force  of  love 
In  savage  beasts;  how  virgin  face  divine      [waves. 
Attracts  the  helpless  youth  through  storms  and 
Alone,  in  deep, of  night:  then  she  describes 
The  Scythian  winter,  nor  disdains  Ui  sing 
How  under  ground  the  rude  Riphaean  rat^e 
Mimic  brisk  Cyder  with  the  brakes  product  wild  ; 
Sloes  pounded,  Hips,  and  Servis'  harshest  juice. 

Let  sage  Experience  teach  thee  all  the  arts 
Of  grafting  and  in-eyeing ;  when  to  lop 
The  flowing  branches;  what  trees  answer  best 
From  root,  or  kernel :  she  will  best  the  hours 
Of  harvest,  and  seed-time  declare ;  by  her 
The  different  qualities  of  things  were  found. 
And  secret  motions ;  how  with  heavy  bulk 
Volatile  Hermes,  fluid  and  unmoist. 
Mounts  on  the  wings  of  air;  to  her  we  owe 
The  Indian  weed  \  unknown  to  ancient  times, 
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Nature*8  choice  gift,  whose  aciimonioiu  fume 

Extracts  superfluous  juices,  and  refines 

The  blood  distempcr'd  from  its  noxious  salts ; 

Friend  to  the  spirits,  which  with  vapours  bland 

It  geutly  mitigates,  companion  fit 

Of  pleasantry,  and  wine ;  nor  to  the  bards 

Unmeudly,  when  tliey  to  the  vocal  shell 

Warble  melodious  their  wcll-Iabour'd  songs. 

She  found  the  polishM  glass,  whose  small  convex 

Enlarges  to  ten  milUoiLs  of  degrees 

The  mite,  invisible  els4*,  of  Nature's  hand 

Least  animal ;  and  shows,  what  laws  of  life 

The  cheese-inhabitants  observe,  and  how 

Fabric  their  mansions  in  the  hardened  milk. 

Wonderful  artists !   But  the  hidden  ways 

Of  Nature  would'st  thou  know  ?  how  firbt  she  frames 

All  things  in  miniature  ?  Thy  specular  orb 

Apply  to  well-dissected  kernels  ;  lo ! 

SUnnge  forms  arise,  in  each  a  little  plant 

Unfolds  its  boughs :  observe  the  slender  threads 

Of  furst  beginning  trees,  their  roots,  their  leaves. 

In  narrow  seeds  describe ;  thouMt  wondering  say, 

An  inmate  orchat  every  apple  boasts. 

Thus  all  things  by  experience  arc  du<play'd. 

And  most  improved.    Then  sedulously  think 

To  meliorate  thy  stock ;  no  way,  or  rule. 

Be  unassayM ;  prevent  the  morning  star 

Assiduous,  nor  with  the  western  Sun 

Surcease  to  work ;  lo  !  thoughtful  of  thy  gain. 

Not  of  my  own,  I  all  the  live-long  day 

Consume  in  meditation  deep,  recluse 

From  human  converse,  nor,  at  shut  of  eve, 

Ei\)oy  repose ;  but  oft  at  midnight  lamp 

Ply  my  brain-racking  studies,  if  by  chance 

Thee  I  may  counsel  right ;  and  oft  this  care 

Disturbs  me  slumbering.     Wilt  thou  theu  repine 

To  labour  for  thyself?  and  rather  choose 

To  lie  supinely,  hoping  Heaven  will  bless 

Thy  slighted  fhiits,  and  give  thee  bread  uneam'd? 

'Twill  profit,  M'hen  the  stork,  sworn  foe  of  snakes, 
Returns,  to  show  compassion  to  thy  plants. 
Fatigued  with  breeding.     Let  the  arched  knife 
Well  sharpen'd  now  assail  the  spreading  shades 
Of  vegetables,  and  their  thirsty  limbs 
Dissever :  for  the  genial  moisture,  due 
To  apples,  otherwise  mispends  ibielf 
In  barren  twigs,  and  for  th'  expected  crop. 
Nought  but  vain  shoots,  and  empty  leaves  abound. 

When  swelling  buds  their  odorous  foliage  shed. 
And  gently  harden  into  fniit,  the  wise 
Spare  not  the  little  odsprings,  if  they  grow 
Redundant ;  btit  the  thronging  clusters  thin 
By  kind  a\  ulsion :  else  the  starvi'Iiug  brood. 
Void  of  sufficient  sustenance,  will  yield 
A  slender  autumn ;  which  the  n;.:;gurd  soul 
Too  late  shall  weep,  and  curse  his  thrifty  hand, 
That  would  not  timely  ease  the  ponderous  boughs. 

It  much  conduces,  all  the  cares  to  know 
Of  gardening,  how  to  scare  nocturnal  thieves. 
And  how  the  little  race  of  birds  that  hop 
From  spray  to  spray,  scooping  the  costliest  fruit 
Insatiate,  undisturbed.     Priapu>>'  form 
Avails  but  little;  rather  guard  each  row 
With  the  fa'se  terrours  of  a  breathless  kite. 
This  done,  the  timorous  flock  with  swiftest  wing 
Scud  tlirough  the  air ;  their  fanc*y  represents 
His  mortal  talons,  and  his  ravenous  beak 
Destructive;  glad  to  shun  his  hostile  gripe. 
They  quit  their  thefts,  and  unfrequeDt  the  fields* 
Bvidet^  the  Mthy  swiae  will  oa  invade 


Thy  firm  cncloiure,  and  with  deltinir  moot 
The  rooted  forest  undermiue :  forthwith 
Halloo  thy  furious  mastitf,  bid  him  vex 
llie  noxious  herd,  and  print  upoD  their  tun 
A  sad  memorial  of  their  past  offence. 

Hie  flagrant  Procyon  will  not  fail  to  briii|r 
I^arge  sIiqaIs  of  slow  iMMse-bearing  snails,  thatcretf 
0*er  the  ripe  fruitage,  paring  alimy  tracts 
In  the  s!eek  rinds,  and  uoprest  Cider  drink.     - 
No  art  averts  this  pest;  on  thee  it  lies, 
Witli  morning  and  with  evening  band  to  rid 
'Ilie  preying  reptiles ;  nor,  if  wise,  wilt  tboo 
Decline  this  labour,  which  itself  rewards 
With  pl<'asiii>r  gain,  whilst  the  warm  limbec  dn«i 
Salubrious  waters  from  the  uocent  brood. 

Myriads  of  wasps  now  also  clustaring  hang, 
And  drain  a  spurious  honey  from  tby  gropes. 
Their  winter  food ;  though  oft  repulsM,  again 
Tliey  rally,  undismay'd ;  but  fraud  with  ea^ 
Fjisnares  the  noisome  swarms ;  let  every  bubgh 
Bear  fnx)uent  vials,  pregnant  with  the  dregs 
Of  Moyle,  or  Mum,  or  Treacle's  viscous  juice; 
'Hiey,  by  th'  alluring  odour  drawn,  in  baste 
Fly  to  the  dulcet  cates,  and  crowding  sip 
llieir  palatable  bane ;  joyful  thou.*lt  see 
The  clammy  surface  all  o*erstrown  with  tribes 
Of  greedy  insects,  that  with  fruitless  tnil 
Flap  filmy  pennons  oft,  to  extricate 
Their  feet,  in  liquid  shackles  bound,  till  deafh 
Bereave  them  of  their  worthless  souls:  such  dooia 
Waits  luxury,  and  lawless  love  of  gain  ! 

However  thou  may'st  forbid  external  fotoc, 
Intestine  evils  will  prevail ;  damp  airs. 
And  rainy  winters,  to  the  centre  pierce 
The  firmest  fruits,  and  by  unseen  decay 
Tlie  proper  relish  vitiate :  then  the  grub 
Oft  unobserv'd  invades  the  vital  core. 
Pernicious  tenant,  and  her  secret  cave 
Enlarges  hourly,  preying  on  the  pulp 
Ceaseless ;  meanwhile  the  applets  oatward  fona 
Delectable  the  witless  swain  beguiles. 
Till,  with  a  writhen  mouth,  and  spattering  nois^ 
He  tastes  the  bitter  morsel,  and  rejects 
DisrelishM ;  not  with  less  surprise,  than  when 
F.mbattled  tnx>ps  with  flowing  banners  pass 
Through  flower>'  meads  deli^rhted,  nor  distrust 
The  smiling  surface;  whilst  the  cavemM  ground 
With  grain  incentive  stor'd,  by  sudden  blaze 
Bursts  fatal,  and  involves  the  hopes  of  war, 
In  fiery  whirls  ;  full  of  victorious  thoughts. 
Torn  and  disme.mber'd,  they  aloft  expire. 

Now  turn  thine  eye  to  view  Alcuious'  grovei^ 
Th(;  pride  of  the.  Pha?acian  isle,  from  whence. 
Sailing  the  spaces  of  the  boundless  dcep» 
To  Ariconium  precious  fruits  arrived : 
'Ilie  Pippin  bumish'd  o'er  with  gold,  the  Moyle 
Of  sn  cfitest  honied  taste,  the  fair  Permain 
Tem]>er'd,  like  comliest  nymph,  with  red  and  whitft- 
Salopian  acres  flourish  with  a  growth 
Pex:uliar,  styPd  the  Ottley :  be  thou  first 
Hiis  apple  to  transplant;  if  to  the  name 
Its  merit  answers,  no  where  shalt  thou  find 
A  wine  more  prizM,  or  laudable  of  taste. 
Nor  does  tlie  Kliot  least  deserve  thy  care. 
Nor  John-Apple,  whose  witherM  rind,  intrenclit 
With  many  a  furrow,  aptly  represents 
lX»crepid  age,  nor  that  from  Harvey  nam'd, 
Quick-relL<«hing :  why  should  we  sing  the  Ihrifl* 
Codling,  or  Pomroy,  or  of  pimpled  coat 
Tha  BmskI^  oc  the  Cat't-Head*s  weighty  otb» 
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XM  fn  its  growth,  for  varions  use 
I  these  arc  meet,  thonfi^h  after  full  repast 
reqnir*d,  and  crown  the  rich  dessert  ? 
t,  though  the  Pear-tree  rival  not  the  worth 
onian  products  ?  yet  her  frcMirlit 
*onteinn*d,  yet  her  wide-branch in^r  arms 
reen  thy  mausion  from  the  fervent  Dog, 
?  to  life ;  the  wintry  hurricanes 
employ  thehr  roar,  her  tnink  unmovM 
the  strong  onset,  and  controls  their  rage, 
the  Bosbury,  whose  large  incTease, 
,  in  sumptuous  banquets  claims  applause, 
acceptable  beverage  !  could  but  Art 
the  floating  lee,  Pomona*s  self 
dread  thy  praise,   and  shim  the  dubious 
strife. 

ly  choice,  when  summer-heats  annoy, 
)eneath  her  leafy  canopy, 
g  rich  liquids !  oh !  how  sweet  t*  enjoy, 
;  her  fruits,  and  hospitable  shade ! 
how  with  equal  numbers  shall  we  match 
jsk*s  surpassing  worth ;  that  earliest  gives 
►pes  of  racy  wine,  and  in  its  youth, 
ler  nonage,  loads  the  spreading  boughs 
irge  and  juicy  offspring,  that  defies 
-nal  nipping^,  and  cold  sideral  blasts! 
her  to  the  Ked-streak  yield,  that  once 
the  sylvan  kind,  unciviliz'd, 
egard,  till  Scudamore's  skilful  hand 
*d  her,  and  by  courtly  discipline 
her  the  savage  nature  to  forget : 
styl'd  the  Scudamorean  plant;  whose  wine 
3r  tastes,  let  him  with  grateful  heart 
t  that  ancient  loyal  house,  and  wish 
Dler  peer,  that  now  transcends  our  hopes 
r  worth,  his  countr>'*s  jastest  pride, 
Tupted  joy,  and  health  entire. 
;very  tree  in  every  garden  own 
d-streak  as  supreme,  whose  pulpous  fruit 
>ld  irradiate,  and  vermilion  shines 
ng,  not  fatal,  as  the  birth  of  that 
al  interdicted  plant  that  won 
ve  in  hapless  hour  to  taste,  and  die. 
'more  bounteous  influence,  inspires 
raptures,  and  the  lowly  Muse 
to  loftier  strains ;  even  1  perceive 
Ted  virtue.     See  !  the  numbers  flow 
whilst,  cheerM  with  her  ncctareous  juice, 
ad  my  country's  praises  I  exalt, 
jrefordian  plant,  that  dost  disdain 
jr  fields !  Heaven^  sweetest  blessing,  hail ! 
I  the  copious  matter  of  my  song, 
7  choice  nectar ;  on  which  always  waits 
pr,  and  sport,  and  care-beguiling  wit, 
jndship,  chief  delight  of  human  life, 
hould  we  wish  for  more  ?  or  why,  in  quest 
ign  vintage,  insincere,  and  mixt, 
e  th'  extremest  world  ?  why  tempt  the  rage 
rough  ocean  ?  when  our  native  glebe 
*,  from  bounteous  womb,  annual  recruits 
!  delectable,  that  far  surmounts 
or  Latin  grapes,  or  those  that  see 
ting  sun  near  Calpe's  towering  height 
the  Khodidn,  nor  the  Lesbian  vines 
their  rich  Must,  nor  let  Tokay  contend 
ereignty  j  Phauseus  self  must  bow 
\riconian  vales :  and  shall  we  doubt 
•ove  our  vegetable  wealth,  or  let 
1  lie  idle,  which,  with  fit  manure, 
irgest  usury  repay,  alone 


Empowered  to  supply  what  Natnre  asks 
Frugal,  or  what  nice  appetite  requires  ? 
The  meadows  here,  with  battening  ooze  enrich'd. 
Give  spirit  to  the  grass ;  three  cubits  high 
The  jointed  herbage  shoots;  th'  unfallow'd  glebe 
Yearly  overcomes  the  granaries  with  store 
Of  golden  wheat,  the  strength  of  human  life. 
Lo,  on  auxiliary  poles,  the  hops 
Ascending  spiral,  rang*d  in  meet  array ! 
Lo,  how  the  arable  with  barley-grain 
Stands  thick,  o'ershadow'd,  to  the  thirsty  hind 
Transporting  prospect !  these,  as  modem  use 
Ordains,  infus'd,  an  auburn  drink  compose. 
Wholesome,  of  deathless  fame.     Here,  to  the  sight. 
Apples  of  jirice,  and  plenteous  sheaves  of  com, 
Oifl  interlaced  occur,  and  both  imbibe 
Fitting  congenial  juice;  so  rich  the  soil. 
So  much  does  fructuous  moisture  o'er-abound  I 
Nor  are  the  hills  unamiable,  whose  tops 
To  Heaven  aspire,  affording  prospect  sweet 
To  human  ken ;  nor  at  their  feet  the  vales 
Descending  gently,  where  the  lowing  herd 
Chew  verdurous  pasture ;  nor  the  yellow  fields 
Gaily'  interchang'd,  with  rich  variety 
Pleasing;  as  when  an  emerald  green,  enchas*d 
In  flamy  gold,  from  the  bright  mass  acquires 
A  nobler  hue,  more  delicate  to  sight 
Next  add  the  sylvan  shades,  and  silent  groves, 
(Haunt  of  the  Druids)  whence  the  Earth  is  fed 
With  copious  fuel ;  whence  the  sturdy  oak, 
A  prince's  refuge  once,  th*  eternal  guard 
Of  England's  throne,  by  sweating  peasants  fell'd. 
Stems  the  vast  main,  and  bears  tremendous  war 
To  distant  nations,  or  with  sov'reign  sway 
Awes  the  divided  world  to  peace  and  love. 
Why  should  the  Chalybes,  or  Bilboa  boast 
Their  hardened  iron ;  when  our  mines  produce 
As  perfect  martial  ore  ?  can  Tmolus'  head 
Vie  with  our  saffron  odours  ?  or  the  fleece 
Baetic,  or  finest  Tarentine,  compare 
With  Lemster's  silken  wool  ?  where  shall  we  find 
Men  more  undaunted,  for  their  country's  weal 
More  prodigafof  life  ?  In  ancient  days 
The  Roman  legions,  and  great  Caesar,  found 
Our  fathers  no  mean  foes :  and  Crcss>''s  plains. 
And  Agincourt,  deep-ting'd  with  blood,  confess 
What  the  Silures  vigour  unwithstood 
Could  do  in  rigid  fight ;  and  chiefly  what 
Brydgcs'  wide-wasting  hand,  first  garter'd  knight. 
Puissant  author  of  great  Chandos'  stem. 
High  (Chandos,  that  transmits  patemal  worth. 
Prudence,  and  ancient  prowess,  and  renown, 
T  his  noble  offspring.     O  thrice  happy  peer ! 
That,  blest  with  hoary  vigour,  view'st  thyself 
Fresh  blooming  in  thy  generous  son ;  whose  lips, 
Flowing  with  nervous  eloquence  exact, 
Cliarm  the  wise  senate,  and  attention  win 
In  deepest  councils :  Ariconium  pleas'd. 
Him,  as  her  chosen  worthy,  first  salutes. 
Ilim  on  th*  Iberian,  on  the  Gallic  shore. 
Him  hardy  Britons  bless ;  his  faithful  hand 
Conveys  new  courage  from  afar,  nor  more 
The  general's  conduct,  than  his  care  avails. 
Thee  also,  glorious  branch  of  Cecil's  line. 
This  country  claims ;  with  pride  and  joy  to  thee 
Thy  Alterennis  calls :  yet  she  endures 
Patient  thy  absence,  since  thy  prudent  choice 
Has  fix'd  thee  in  the  Muses'  fiiirest  seat<i, 

I  3  OvSwd, 
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Where  Aldrich4  reigoi,  and  from  hit  encUcis  store 

Of  universal  knowledge,  itill  supplies 

His  noble  care ;  he  generous  thoughts  instils 

Of  trup  nobility,  their  country*s  love, 

(Chief  end  of  life)  and  forips  their  ductile  minds 

To  human  virtues:  by  his  genius  led. 

Thou  soon  in  every  art  pre-eminent 

Shalt  trrace  this  isle,  and  rise  to  Burieigh*s  fame. 

Hail  high-bom  peer !  and  thuu,  gn^at  nunc  of  arts, 
And  men,  from  whence  conspicuous  patriots  spring, 
Ilanmer,  and  Bromley  ;  thou,  to  whom  with  due 
Respect  Wintonia  bows,  and  jojrful  owns 
Thy  mitred  offspring ;  be  for  over  blest 
Wiith  like  examples,  and  to  future  times 
l*rk)ficuous,  such  a  race  of  men  produce. 
As,  in  the  cause  of  virtue  firm,  may  fix 
Her  throne  inviolate.     Hear,  ye  gods,  this  vow 
From  one,  the  meanest  in  her  numerous  train ; 
Though  meanest,  not  least  studious  of  her  praise. 

Muse,  raise  thy  voice  to  Beaufort's  spotless  fame, 
To  Beaufort,  in  a  long  descent  derived 
From  n)yal  aucestr>%  of  kingly  rights 
Faithful  asserters,  in  him  centering  meet 
Their  glorious  virtties,  high  desert  from  pride 
Disjoint,  unshaken  honour,  and  contempt 
Of  strong  allurements.     O  illustrious  prince ! 
O  thou  of  ancient  faith  !  exulting,  thee, 
In  her  fair  list  this  happy  land  enrolls. 
AVho  c.in  refuse  a  tributary  verse 
To  Weymouth,  firincst  friend  of  slighted  worth 
In  evil  days  ?  whose  ho8))itable  gate, 
UiibarrM  to  all,  invites  a  numerous  train 
Of  daily  guests ;  whose  board,  with  plenty  cmwn*d, 
Revives  the  feast-rites  old :  meanwhile  his  care 
Forgets  not  the  afflicted,  but  content 
In  acts  of  secret  goodness,  shuns  the  praise. 
That  sure  aMiMids.     Permit  me,  bounteous  lord, 
To  blazon  what,  thouprh  hid,  will  beauteous  shine. 
And  with  thy  name  to  dignify  my  song. 

But  who  is  he,  that  on  the  windin^r  stream 
Of  Vaga  first  drew  vital  breath,  and  now 
ApprovM  in  Annans  secret  councils  sits. 
Weighing  the  sum  of  things,  wii  h  wise  forecast 
Solicitous  of  publin  good  ?  how  large 
His  mind,  that  comprehends  whatever  was  known 
To  old,  or  present  time ;  yet  not  elate. 
Not  conscious  of  its  skill  ?  what  praise  deserves 
His  liberal  hand,  that  gathers  but  to  give. 
Preventing  suit?  O  not  unthankful  Muse, 
Him  lowly  reverence,  that  first  dcignM  to  hear 
Thy  pipe,and  screened  tliee  from  opprobrious  tongues, 
Acknowledge  thy  own  Harley,  and  his  name 
In<u!ribe  on  every  bark ;  the  wounded  plants 
Will  fast  increase,  faster  thy  just  respect 

Such  arc  our  heroes,  by  their  virtues  known. 
Or  skill  in  peace,  and  war :  of  softer  mould 
The  female  sex,  with  sweet  attractive  airs 
Stibdnc  obdurate  heart::.     The  travellers  ofl. 
That  view  their  matchless  forms  with  transient 

glance, 
Catch  sudden  love,  and  sigh  for  nymphs  unknown, 
Smit  with  the  magic  of  their  eyes :  nor  hath 
The  dri»dal  hand  of  Nature  only  pour*d 
Her  pf>s  of  outward  grace  j  their  innocence 
Unfeigned,  and  virtue  most  engaging,  free 
From  pride,  or  artifice,  long  joys  aflbrd 
To  th*  honest  nuptial  bed,  and  in  the  wane 
Of  11  fo,  rebate  the  miseries  of  age. 

^  Dr.  A  Wrioh,  dcflo  of  Christ  ChuTch, 


And  is  there  found  a  wretch  ao  baae  of  oiiDd', 
That  woman's  powerfiil  beanty  dares  O0Bdea% 
Exactcatwofk  of  Heaven?  He  ill  deaeiTes 
Or  love,  or  pity ;  friendless  let  him  see 
Uneasy,  tedious  day,  despi8>d,  fbrloniy 
As  stain  of  human  race:  but  may  the  man. 
That  cheerfully  recoimts  the  female's  praise^ 
Find  equal  love,  and  love's  untainted  sweets 
Enjoy  with  honour^!  O,  ye  gods !  might  I 
Elect  my  fate,  my  happiest  choice  should  bo 
A  fsir  and  modest  virgin,  that  invites 
With  aspect  chaste,  fbrbiddhig  loose  denre^ 
Tenderly  smiling ;  in  whose  heavenly  eye 
Sits  purest  love  enthroned:  but  if  the  stan 
Malignant  these  my  better  hopes  oppose^ 
May  I,  at  least,  the  sacred  pleasares  knonr 
Of  strictest  amity ;  nor  ever  want 
A  friend,  with  whom  I  mutually  may  sbava 
Gladness  and  anguish,  by  kind  intercoafse 
Of  speech  and  offices.    May  in  my  mind. 
Indelible  a  grateful  sense  remain 
Of  favours  undc8er%'*d !— O  then!  fiom  whom 
Cladly  both  rich  and  low  seek  aid ;  most  wise 
Interpreter  of  right,  whose  gracions  voice 
Breathes  equity,  and  curbs  too  rigid  law 
With  mild,  impartial  reason ;  what  returns 
Of  thanks  are  due  to  thy  beneficence 
Freely  vouchsafed,  when  to  the  gates  of  Death 
I  tended  prone  ?  if  thy  indulgent  care 
Had  not  preven'd,  among  nnbody'd  shades 
I  now  had  wandered ;  and  these  empty  thoaffats 
Of  apples  per'ish'd ;  but,  uprvsM  by  thee^ 
I  tune  my  pipe  afresh,  each  night  and  day» 
.Thy  unexampled  goodness  to  extol 
Desirous;  but  nor  night,  inn'  day,  suffice 
For  that  great  task ;  the  highly-hononr'd  name 
Of  Trevor  must  employ  my  willing  thoughts 
Incessant,  dwell  for  ever  oo  my  tongue. 
TiCt  me  be  grateful ;  but  let  far  firom  me 
Be  fawning  cringe,  and  false  dissembling  look^ 
And  servile  flattery,  that  harbours  oft 
In  courts  and  gilded  roofs.    Some  loose  the  bands 
Of  ancient  friendship,  caned  Nature's  laws 
For  pageantry,  and  tawdry  gewgaws.     Some 
Renounce  their  sires,  ap)iose  paternal  right 
For  rule  and  power;  and  others  realms  invade 
With  specious  shows  of  love.  This  traitorous  wretch 
Betrays  his  sovereign.     Others,  destitute 
Of  real  zeal,  to  every  altar  bend 
By  lucre  sway'd,  and  act  the  basest  things 
To  be  styl'd  honourable:  the  honest  man. 
Simple  of  heart,  prefers  inglorioos  want 
To  ill-got  wealth ;  rather  from  door  to  door, 
A  jocund  pilgrim,  though  distress'd,  he  '11  rove. 
Than  break  his  plighted  faith ;  nor  fear,  nor  hope, 
Will  shock  his  stedfast  soul ;  rather  debarr»d 
Each  common  privilege,  cut  off  from  hopes 
Of  meanest  gain,  of  present  goods  dcspoil'd. 
He  '11  bear  the  marks  of  infkmy  cootemn'd, 
Unpity'd ;  yet  his  mind,  of  evil  pure. 
Supports  him,  and  intention  free  firom  fraud. 
If  no  retinue  with  observant  eyes 
Attend  him,  if  he  c^n't  with  purple  sta'*n 
Of  cumbrous  vestments,  Ubor*d  o'er  with  gold. 
Dazzle  the  crowd,  and  set  them  all  agape  j 
Yet  clad  in  homely  weeds,  from  PJivy's  darts 
Remote  he  lives,  nor  knows  the  nightly  pangs 
Of  conscience,  nor  with  f^ectres'  grisly  fbrmsi 
Demons,  and  iiyur'd  souls,  at  close  of  day 
Aunoy'd,  sad  interrupted  alambers  findsj 
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Bat  (as  a  chiM,  whoM  mtxpemac^d  age 

Nor  evil  purpote  feara,  nor  knows)  enjoys 

Night's  sweet  refreshment,  hnmid  sleep  sincere. 

When  Chanticleer,  with  darioo  shrill,  recalls 

The  tardy  day,  be  to  his  labours  hies 

Giadjtome,  intent  00  somewhat  that  may  ease 

ITnhtalthy  mortals,  and  with  curious  search 

Examines  all  the  properties  of  herbs, 

Fos^sils,  and  minerals,  that  th*  enibowell'd  Earth 

Displays,  if  by  his  industry  he  can 

Benefit  human  race :  or  eUe  his  thoughts 

Are  exereisM  with  speculations  deep 

Of  .eood,  and  just,  and  meet,  and  th'  wholesome  mles 

Of  temperance,  and  aught  that  may  improve 

The  mora!  life  ;  not  sedulous  to  rail, 

Nor  with  envenom'd  tongue  to  blast  the  fame 

Of  harmless  men,  or  secret  whispers  spread 

'Moog  faithful  friends,  to  breed  distrust  and  hate. 

Studious  of  virtue,  he  no  life  observes, 

Except  his  own ;  his  own  employs  his  cares, 

Large  subject !  that  he  labours  to  refine 

Daily,  nor  of  his  little  stock  denies 

Fit  alms  to  lasers,  merciful  and  meek. 

Thus  sacred  Virgil  liv*d  finom  courtly  vice. 
And  bates  of  pompous  Rome  secure;  at  court, 
Sti  1  thoughtful  of  the  rural  honest  life, 
And  how  t*  improve  his  grounds,  and  bcHr  himself: 
Best  poet !  fit  exemplar  for  the  tribe 
Of  Phcebus,  uor  less  fit  Maeonides, 
Poor  eyeless  pilgrim !  and,  if  after  these, 
Jf  after  these  another  I  may  name. 
Thus  tender  Spenser  liv'd,  with  mean  repast 
Content,  depressed  by  penury,  and  pin'd 
In  foreign  realm ;  yet  not  debased  his  verse 
By  Fortune's  frowns.     And  had  that  other  bard  ', 
Oh,  had  but  he,  that  first  ennobled  song 
With  holy  rapture,  like  bis  Abdiel  been ; 
'Mong  many  faithless,  strictly  faithful  found ; 
Unpity*d,  he  should  not  have  waiPd  his  orbs. 
That  rolPd  in  vain  to  find  the  piercing  ray. 
And  found  no  dawn,  by  dim  sufiusion  veil'd ! 
But  he — however,  let  the  Muse  abstain, 
Nor  blast  his  fiime,  from  whom  she  learnt  to  sing 
In  much  inferior  strains,  groveling  beneath 
Til*  Olympian  hill,  on  plains,  and  vales  intent. 
Mean  follower.     TTiere  let  her  rest  a  while, 
Plea$*d  with  the  fragrant  walks,  and  cool  retreat. 
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()  HAtcotniT,  whom  th'  ingenuous  love  of  arts 
Hxs  carry M  from  thy  native  soil,  beyond 
Th'  eternal  Alpine  snows,  and  now  detains 
III  Italy's  waste  realms,  how  long  must  we 
lament  thy  absence  ?  whilst  in  sweet  sojourn 
Thou  view'st  the  relics  of  old  llome ;  or,  what 
Unrivall'd  authors  by  their  presence  made 
For  ever  venerable,  rural  seats, 
Tibur,  and  Tusculum,  or  Virgil's  urn. 
Green  with  immortal  bays,  which  haply  thou, 
Respecting  his  great  name,  dost  now  approach 
With  bended  knee,  and  strow  with  purple  flowers; 
Unmindful  of  thy  friends,  that  ill  can  brook 
TTiis  long  delay.     At  length,  dear  youth,  return. 
Of  wit  and  judgment  ripe  in  blooming  years, 
And  Britain's  isle  with  Latian  knowledge  grace. 
Return,  and  let  thy  father*s  worth  excite 
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I  Thirst  of  pre-eminence ;  see !  how  the  cause 
Of  widows,  and  of  orphans,  he  asserts 
With  winning  riietoric,  and  well-argu'd  law ! 
Mark  well  his  footsteps,  and,  like  him,  deserve 
Thy  prince's  favour,  and  thy  country's  Ipve. 

Meanwhile  (althongh  the  Mtssic  grape  delights^ 
Pregnant  of  racy  juice,  and  Formian  hills 
Temper  thy  cups,  yet)  wilt  not  thou  reject 
Thy  native  liquors :  lo !  for  thee  my  mill 
Now  grinds  choice  apples,  and  the  British  Tats 
O'erflow  with  generous  Cider;  far  remote 
Accept  this  labour,  nor  despise  the  Muse, 

I'  That,  passing  lands  and  seas,  on  thee  attends. 
Thus  far  of  trees :  the  pleasing  task  remains. 
To  sing  of  wines,  and  Autumn's  blest  increase. 
Th'  effects  of  art  are  shown,  yet  what  avails 
TSainst  Heaven  ?  oft,  notwithstanding  all  thy  care 
To  help  thy  plants,  when  the  small  fruttery  seems 
Exempt  from  ills,  an  oriental  blast 
Disastrous  flies,  soon  as  the  hind  fatigued 
Unyokes  his  team;  the  tender  freight,  unskilled 
To  bear  the  hot  disease,  distemper'd  pines 
In  the  year's  prime ;  the  deadly  plague  annoys 
The  wide  enclosure :  tiiink  not  vainly  now 
To  treat  thy  neighbours  with  mellifluous  cnps, 
Thus  disappointed.     If  the  former  years 
Exhibit  no  supplies,  alas !  thou  must 
With  tasteless  water  wash  thy  droughty  throats 

A  thousand  accidents  the  furmer's  hopes 
Subvert,  or  check;  uncertain  all  his  toil. 
Till  lusty  Autumn's  lukewarm  days,  allay'd 
With  gentle  colds,  insensibly  confirm 
His  ripening  labours:  Autumn,  to  the  fruits 
Earth's  various  lap  produces,  vigour  gives 
Equal,  intcncrating  milky  grain, 
Berries,  and  sky-dy'd  Plumbs,  and  what  in  coat 
Rough,  or  soft  rin'd,  or  bearded  husk,  or  shell ; 
Fat  Olives,  and  Pistacio's  fragrant  nut. 
And  the  Pine's  tasteful  apple :  Autumn  paints 
Ausonian  hills  with  Grapes ;  whilst  English  plaim 
Blush  with  pomaceous  harvests,  breathhig  sweets. 
O  let  me  now,  when  the  kind  early  dew 
Unlocks  th'  embosom'd  odours,  walk  among 
The  well-rang'd  files  of  trees,  whose  fuU-ag'd  Man 
Diffuse  ambrosial  steams,  than  Myrrh,  or  Nard, 
More  grateful,  or  perfuming  flowery  Bean ! 
Soft  whis|)ering  airs,  and  the  lark's  mattm  song 
Then  woo  to  musing,  and  becalm  the  mind 
Pcrplex'd  with  irksome  thoughts.  Thrice  happy  tim^ 
Best  portion  of  the  various  3rear,  in  which 
Nature  rejoiceth,  smiling  on  her  works 
Lovely,  to  full  perfection  wrought !  but  ah  I 
Short  are  our  joys,  and  neighbouring  griefs  disturb 
Our  pleasant  hours !  inclement  Winter  dwells 
Contiguous;  forthwith  frosty  blasts  deface 
The  blithsome  year:  trees  cJ their  shrivell'd  fruits 
Arc  widow'd,  dreary  storms  o'er  all  prevail  ( 
Now,  now  *8  the  time,  ere  hasty  suns  forbid 
To  work,  disburtben  thou  thy  sapless  wood 
Of  its  rich  progeny ;  the  turgid  fruit 
Abounds  with  mellow  liquor :  now  exhort 
Thy  hinds  to  exercise  the  pointed  steel 
On  the  hard  rock,  and  give  a  whecly  form- 
To  the  expected  grinder:  now  prepare 
Materials  for  thy  mill ;  a  sturdy  post 
Cylindric,  to  support  the  grinder's  weight 
Excessive  ;  and  a  flexile  sallow,  entroiich*d. 
Rounding,  capacious  of  the  juicy  hord. 
Nor  must  thou  not  be  mindful  of  thy  pross. 
Long  ere  the  vintage;  but  with  timely  ca«e 
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Sniave  the  goat*s  shaggy  beard,  lest  thoa too  late     |  The  ckyuds dropt  h»nBm,m^waMe  dcf 

In  vain  RhonM*st  seek  a  strainer  to  dispart  I 

The  husky,  terrene  dregs,  from  purer  Mu^ 
Be  cautious  next  a  proper  steed  to  find, 
Whose  prime  is  past ;  the  vigorous  horse  diidahis 
Such  servile  labours,  or,  if  forced,  forgets 
His  past  achievements,  and  victorious  palms. 
Blind  Bayard  rather,  worn  with  work,  and  years, 
Shall  roll  th*  unwieldy  stone ;  with  sober  pace 
He  '11  tread  the  circling  path  till  dewy  eve. 
From  early  day-spring,  pleas'd  to  find  his  age 
Declining  not  unuseful  to  his  lord. 

Some,  when  the  press,  by  utmost  vigour  screw'd,^ 
Has  drained  the  pulpous  mass,  regale  their  swine 
With  the  dry  refuse;  thou,  more  wise,  shall  steep 
Thy  husks  in  water,  and  again  employ 
The  ponderous  engine.     Water  will  imbibe 
The  small  remains  of  spirit,  and  acquire 
A  vinous  flavonr ;  this  the  peasants  blithe 
WjII  quaff,  and  whistlt\  as  thy  tinkling  team 
Tliey  drive,  and  sing  of  Fusca*s  radiant  eyes, 
Plcas'd  with  the  me(iley  draught.  Nor  shalt  thou  now 
Keicct  the  applc-chccsc,  though  quite  exliaust; 
Even  now  'twill  cherish,  ami  improve  the  roots 
Of  sickly  plants;  new  viirour  hence  convey *d 
Will  yield  an  harvest  of  unusual  growth. 
Such  profit  springs  from  husks  discreetly  us*d! 

The  tender  apples,  from  their  parents  rent 
By  stormy  shocks,  must  not  neglecrted  lie, 
The  prey  of  worms :  a  frugal  man  I  knew, 

Rich  in  one  barren  acre,  which,  subdued 

By  endless  culture,  with  sufficient  Must 

His  casks  rcplcnisbM  yearly :  he  no  more 

Desir'd,  nor  wanted;  diligent  to  learn 

Tlie  various  seasons,  and  by  skill  repel 

Invading  pests,  successful  in  his  cares. 

Till  the  damp  Libyan  wind,  with  tempests  arm*d 

Outrageous,  bluster'd  horrible  amidst 

His  Cider-grovft :  o't'rtum'd  by  furious  blasts, 

Tlie  sightly  ranks  fall  prostrate,  and  aroimd 

Their  fruitage  scatterM,  from  the  genial  boughs 

Stript  immature;  yet  did  he  not  repine, 

Nor  curse  his  stars ;  but  prudent,  his  fallen  heaps 

Collecting,  cherish'd  with  the  tepid  wreaths 

Of  tedded  grass,  and  the  Sun's  mellowing  beams 

Kivall'd  with  artful  heats,  and  thence  procured 

A  costly  liquor,  by  improving  time, 

EquaVd  with  what  the  happiest  vintage  bears. 
But  this  ]  warn  thee,  and  shall  always  warn, 

No  het(^n)gen(*ous  mixtures  use,  as  some 

With  watYy  turnips  have  debas'd  their  wines. 

Too  frugal ;  nor  let  the  crude  humours  dai>.*e 

In  hcatoil  brass,  steaming  with  fire  intense ; 

Although  Devonia  much  commends  the  use 

Of  stnngthening  Vulcan :  with  their  native  strength 

TT»y  wines  sufficient,  other  aid  refuse; 

And,  when  th*  allotted  orb  of  time's  complete. 

Are  more  commended  than  the  laboured  drinks. 
Nor  let  thy  avarice  tempt  thee  to  withdraw 

Tlie  priest^s  appointed  share ;  with  cheerful  heart 

The  tenth  of  thy  increase  bestow,  and  own 

Heaven's  bounteous  goodne^  that  will  sure  repay 

Thy  grateful  duty :  this  neglected,  fear 

Signal  avcn^eance,  such  as  overtook 

A  mis4>r,  that  unjustly  once  withheld 

TThe  clerg>'*s  due :  relying  on  himself. 

His  fieUb  he  tended,  with  successless  care, 

Karly  and  late,  when  or  unwish^d-fior  rain 

Descended,  or  unseasonable  frosts 

Curbed  bii  increasing  hopes  5  or>  when  around 


The  dew  suspended  staid,  and  left 
His  execrable  glebe :  reooidiiif  tins. 
Be  just,  and  wiae,  and  tremble  to 

Learn  now  the  promise  of  the  coming  iraar. 
To  know,  that  by  no  flattering  signs  abos'd. 
Thou  wisely  may'st  provide:  the  varioaa  Moa» 
Prophetic,  and  attendant  stars,  explain 
Each  rising  dawn ;  ere  icy  crusts  sunnomik 
The  current  stream,  the  heavenly  orbs  aerene 
Twinkle  with  trembling  rays,  and  Cynthim  gksai 
With  light  nnsuUy'd :  now  the  fowler,  wara'd 
By  these  good  omens,  with  swift  early  itepe 
Treads  the  crimp  earth,  ranghig  tbrooKh  fidds  and 
Offensive  to  the  birds ;  sulphureoos  death      [glares 
Checks  their  mid  flight,  and  heedless  while  they  itni* 
Their  tuneful  throats,  the  towering,  htmry  lead, 
O'ertakes  their  speed;  they  l^ve  their  little  lhr« 
Above  the  clouds,  precipitant  to  Earth. 

The  woodcocks*  eariy  visit,  and  abode 
Of  long  i*ontinuaiice  in  our  temperate  dime^ 
Foretell  a  liberal  harvest;  he  of  times 
Intelligent,  the  harsh  Hyperborean  ice 
Shuns  for  our  equal  winters ;  when  our  sons 
Cleave  the  chill'd  soil,  he  backward  wings  tus  way 
To  Scandinavian  frozen  summers,  meet 
For  his  numb'd  blood.    But  nothing  profits  more 
Than  frequent  snows :  O,  may'st  thou  often  see 
Thy  furrows  whiten'd  by  the  woolly  rain 
Nutritious!  secret  nitre  lurks  within 
The  porous  wet,  quickening  the  languid  gMe. 

Sometimes  thou  shalt  with  fervent  vows  implovt 
A  moderate  wind ;  the  orchat  loves  to  wmTe 
With  winter  winds,  before  the  gems  exeit 
Their  feeble  heads ;  the  loosened  roots  then  drink 
Large  increment,  earnest  of  happy  yeaca. 

Nor  will  it  nothing  profit  to  observe 
The  monthly  stars,  their  powerful  inflnenoe 
O'er  planted  fields,  what  vegetables  reign 
Under  each  sign.     On  our  account  has  Jowe 
Indulgent,  to  all  moons  some  succulent  plant 
Allotted,  that  poor  helpless  man  might  slack 
His  present  thirst,  and  matter  find  for  toil. 
Now  will  the  Corinths,  now  the  Rasps,  supply 
Delicious  draughts  ;  the  Quinces  now,  or  Plumbs^ 
Or  Cherries,  w  the  fair  Tbbbeian  fruit 
Are  prest  to  wines ;  the  Britons  squeease  the  works 
Of  sedulotus  bees,  and  mixuig  odorous  herihs 
Preiwre  balsamic  cups,  to  wheezing  lungs 
Medicinal,  and  short-brcath'd,  ancient  sires. 

But,  if  thou  *rt  indefatigably  bent 
To  toil,  and  omnifarious  drinks  would'st  brew; 
Besides  the  orchat,  every  hedge  and  bush 
Affords  assistance ;  cv\i  affiictive  Birch, 
Curs'd  by  uuletter'd,  idle  youth,  distils 
A  limpid  current  from  her  wounded  bark. 
Profuse  of  nursing  sap.     When  solar  beams 
Parch  thirsty  human  veins,  the  damask'd  meadi^ 
Unforc'd,  display  ten  thousand  painted  flowers 
Useful  in  potables.     Thy  little  sons 
Permit  to  range  the  pastures ;  gladly  they 
Will  mow  the  Cowslip-posies,  faintly  sweet. 
From  whence  thou  artificial  wines  shalt  drain 
Of  icy  taste,  that,  in  mid  fervoun,  best 
Slack  craving  thirst,  and  mitigate  the  day. 

Happy  leme ',  whose  most  wholesome  air 
Poisons  envenom'd  spiders,  and  forbids 
The  balcfUl  toad,  and  viper,  from  her  shore! 
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ipjiy  in  her  balmy  dratights,  enrich'd 
iscellaneoas  spices,  and  the  root, 
rst-abating  sweetness  prais'd)  which  wide 
her  fame,  and  to  each  drooping  heart- 
redress,  and  lively  health  <ronvey. 
Kiw  the  Bt^lga!!,  sedulous  and  stout, 
>wls  of  fattening  Mum,  or  blissful  cups 
el-relishM  fluids,  the  ikir  star 
r  Phosphorus  salute,  at  noon 
with  freqnent>rising  fumes  !  by  use 
ed,  thus  to  quell  their  natire  phlegm 
ug,  and  engender  wayward  mirth. 
'  need  to  treat  of  distant  climes,  remov'd 
n  the  sloping  journey  of  the  year, 
Petsora,  and  Island  ic  coasts  ? 
ever-during  snows,  perpetual  shades 
ness,  woidd  congeal  their  livid  blood, 
the  Arctic  tract  spontaneous  yield 
ing  purple  berry,  big  with  wine,  - 

y  fer^'ent,  which  each  hour  they  crave, 
round  a  flaming  pile  of  pines,  and  oft 
terlard  their  native  drinks  with  choice 
igcst  Brandy,  yet  scarce  with  these  aids 
1  to  prevent  the  sudden  rot 
sing  nosey  and  quick-decaying  feet.   ' 
ess  the  sable  borderers  of  Nile, 
y  who  Taprobanc  manure,  nor  they, 
sunnv  Bornio  bears,  are  stord  with  streams 
us,  Rum,  and  Ricc*s  spirit  extract, 
e,  exposed  to  perpendicular  rays, 
they  covet  shades,  and  Thrascia*s  gales, 
)rith  equinoctial  heat,  unless 
dial  glass  perpetual  motion  keep, 
ircuiting;  nor  dare  they  close  their  eyes, 
a  bulky  charger  near  their  lips, 
liich,  in  often  interrupted  sleep, 
ying  blood  com|>el8  to  irrigate 
ry-furHd  tongues,  else  minutely  to  death 
rus,  dismal  death,  th'  effect  of  drought ! 
happy  they,  bom  in  Columbus'  world, 
»,  and  they,  whom  the  Cotton  plant 
>wny-sprouting  vests  arrays  !  their  woods 
th  prodigious  nuts,  that  give  at  once 
1  food,  and  nectar;  then,  at  hand 
Bion,  uncorrupt  with  voyage  long, 
us  spirits  added  (heavenly  drink!) 
ith  pneumatic  engine  ceaseless  draw, 
m  laughter;  a  continual  tide 
"om  th*  exhilarating  fount     As,  when 
a  secret  cliff,  with  sudden  shock 
is  dash'd,  and  leaking  drinks  the  sea, 
)nish*d  mariners  aye  ply  the  pump, 
y,  nor  rest,  till  the  wide  breach  is  closed : 
(but  cheerful)  unfatigued,  still  move 
lining  sucker,  then  alone  concerned 
he  dry  bowl  forbids  their  pleasing  work, 
f  to  hoarding  thou  art  bent,  thy  hopes 
strate,  should'st  thou  thmk  thy  pipes  will  flow 
irly  limpid  wine.    The  hoarded  store, 
i  harsh  draught,  must  twice  endure  the  Sun's 
-engthening  heat,twiceWinter's  purging  cold. 
B  are,  that  a  compounded  fluid  drain 
ifferent  mixtures.  Woodcock,  Pippin,  Moyle, 
Eliot,  sweet  Permain :  the  blended  streams 
nutually  correcting  each)  create 
arable  medley,  of  what  taste 
distinguish'd ;  as  the  showery  arch, 
sted  colours  gay,  ore,  azure,  gules, 
s  and  puzzles  the  beholder's  eye, 
ev8  the  wafry  brede,  with  thousand  shows 


Of  paintare  vary'd,  yet 's  anskill'd  to  tell 
Or  wherfe  one  colour  rises,  or  one  foints. 

Some  Coders  have  by  art,  or  age,  unleam*d 
Their  genuine  relish,  and  of  sundry  vines 
Assum'd  the  flavour ;  one  sort  counterfeits 
The  Spanish  product ;  this,  to  CSauls  has  seemM 
The  sparkling  Nectar  of  Champaigne;  with  that, 
A  German  oft  has  swilPd  his  throat,  and  sworn, 
Deluded,  that  imperial  Rhine  bestowed 
Hie  generous  rummer,  whilst  the  owner,  pleas'dj 
Laughs  inly  at  his  guests,  thus  entertained 
With  foreign  viutaere  from  his  cider  cask. 

Soon  as  thy  liquor  from  the  narrow  cells 
Of  close-prest  husks  is  freed,  thou  must  refrain 
Thy  thirsty  soul ;  let  none  persuade  to  broach 
Thy  thick,  unwholesome,  undigested  cades : 
The  hoary  frosts,  and  northern  blasts,  take  care 
Thy  muddy  beverage  to  serene,  and  drive 
Precipitant  the  baser,  ropy  lees. 

And  now  thy  wine's  transpicuous,  purg*d  from  all 
Its  earthy  gross,  yet  let  it  feed  a  while 
On  the  fat  refuse,  lest,  too  soon  disjoined. 
From  sprightly,  it  to  sharp  or  vapid  change. 
When  to  convenient  vigour  it  attains. 
Suffice  it  to  pnivide  a  brazen  tube 
Inflext;  self-taught,  and  voluntary,  fl'cs 
The  defecated  liquor,  through  the  vent 
Ascending,  then  by  downward  tract  conveyed, 
Spouts  into  subject  vessels,  lovely  clear. 
As  when  a  noontide  sun,  with  summer  beams. 
Darts  through  a  cloud,  her  wat*r>'  skirts  arc  edg*d 
With  luci<l  amber,  or  uncrcssy  gold : 
So,  and  so  richly,  the  purgVl  liquid  shines. 

Now  also,  when  the  colds  abate,  nor  yet 
Full  summer  shines,  a  dubious  seavon,  close 
In  glass  tliy  purer  streams,  and  let  them  gain. 
From  due  confinement,  spirit,  and  flavour  new. 

For  this  intent,  the  subtle  chymist  feetls 
Perpetual  flames,  whose  unresistt^d  force. 
O'er  sand,  and  ashes,  and  the  stubborn  fttnt 
Prevailing,  turns  into  a  fusil  sea. 
That  in  his  furnace  bubbles  snnny-red  : 
From  hence  a  glowing  drop  with  hoUow'd  stcc) 
He  takes,  and  by  one  efficacious  breath 
Dilates  to  a  surprising  cube,  or  sphere. 
Or  oval,  and  ftt  receptacles  forms 
For  every  liquid,  with  his  plastic  hmgs. 
To  human  life  snbservient;  by  his  means 
Ciders  in  metal  frail  improve :  the  Moyle, 
And  tasteful  Pippin,  in  a  moon's  short  year. 
Acquire  complete  perfection :  now  they  smoke 
Transparent,  sparkling  in  each  drop,  deligh^ 
Of  curious  palate,  by  ftur  virgins  crav»d. 
But  harsher  fluids  different  lengths  of  time 
Expect :  thy  flask  will  slowly  mitigate 
The  Eliot's  roughness.     Stirom,  firmest  fruit, 
Embottled  (long  as  Prisemian  Troy 
Withstood  the  Greeks)  endures,  ere  jostly  mild. 
Soften'd  by  age,  it  youthfid  vigour  gains, 
Fallacbus  drink !  ye  honest  men,  beware. 
Nor  trust  its  smoothness;  the  third  circling  glass 
Suffices  virtue:  but  may  hypocrites, 
(That  slyly  speak  one  thing,  another  think. 
Hateful  as  Hell)  pleas'd  with  the  relish  weak, 
Drink  on  unwam'd,  till  by  enchanting  cups 
Infatuate,  they  their  wily  thoughts  disclose. 
And  through  intemperance  grow  a  while  sincere. 

The  farmer's  toil  is  done ;  his  cades  mature 
Now  call  for  vent ;  his  lands  exhaust  permit 
T  indulge  awhile.    Now  solemn  nt«ft  bft  \fvi«» 
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To  Bacchus,  author  of  heart-cheering  mirth. 
His  honest  ftrieods,  at  thirsty  hour  oC  dusk, 
Come  uninvited  ;  he  with  bouuteous  haud 
Impafi^s  his  smoking  vintage,  sweet  reward 
Of  his  own  industry ;  the  well-fraught  bowl 
Circles  incessant,  whilst  the  humble  cell 
With  quavering  laugh  and  rural  jests  resounds. 
Ease,  and  content,  and  undisscmbled  love. 
Shine  in  fach  face;  the  thoughts  of  IsbiMir  past 
Increase  their  joy :  As,  from  retentive  cage 
When  sullen  Philomel  escapes,  her  notes 
She  varies,  and  of  past  imprisonment 
Sweetly  complains ;  her  liberty  retriev'd 
Cheers  her  sad  soul,  improves  her  pleasing  soog. 
Gladsome  they  quaff,  yc^  not  exceed  the  bounds 
Of  healthy  temperance,  nor  encroach  on  night. 
Season  of  rest,  but  well  bcdew'd  repair 
Each  to  his  home,  with  unsupplanted  fce^. 
Ere  Heaven  *s  cmblazunM  by  the  rosy  dawn. 
Domestic  cares  awake  them ;  brisk  they  rise^ 
Refreshed,  and  lively  with  the  joys  that  flow 
From  amicable  talk,  and  moderate  cups 
Sweetly  interclian;;'d.     The  pining  lover  finds        , 
Present  redress,  and  long  oblivion  drinVu 
Of  coy  Lucinda.     (iive  the  debtor  wine ; 
Hi4  joys  are  short,  and  few ;  yet  when  he  drinks. 
His  dread  retires,  the  flowing  glasses  add 
Courage  and  mirth:  magnificent  in  thought. 
Imaginary  riches  he  enjoys. 
And  in  the  jail  expatiates  unconfinM. 
Nor  can  the  poet  Bacchus*  praise  indite, 
Debarr  d  his  grape :  the  Muiies  still  require 
Humid  regalement,  nor  will  aught  a\'ail 
Imploring  Phoebus,  with  unmoistcn'd  lips. 
Thus  to  the  generous  bottle  all  incline, 
By  parching  thirst  allur'd :  with  vehement  suns 
When  dusty  Summer  bakex  tlie  crumbling  clods, 
Huw  pleasant  is  *t,  beneath  the  twisted  arch 
Of  a  rctn^atiug  bower,  in  mid-day's  reign 
To  ply  tba  sweet  carouse,  remote  from  noise, 
Secur'd  of  feverish  heats  !  When  th'  aged  year 
Inclines,  and  Boreas*  spirit  blusters  frore, 
Beware  th*  inclemect  Heavens ;  now  let  thy  hearth 
Crackle  with  juiceless  boughs ;  thy  lingering  blood 
Now  instigate  with  th*  apple's  powerful  streams. 
Perpetual  showers,  and  stormy  gusts  conQne 
The  willing  ploughman,  and  December  warns 
To  annual  jollities ;  now  sportive  youth 
Carol  incondite  rhymes,  with  suiting  notes. 
And  quaver  unharmonious ;  sturdy  swains 
In  clean  array  for  rustic  dance  prepare, 
Mixt  with  the  buxom  damsels ;  hand  in  hand 
They  frisk  and  bound,  and  various  mazes  weave, 
Shaking  their  brawny  limbs,  with  uncouth  mien. 
Transported,  and  sometimes  an  oblique  leer 
Dart  on  their  loves,  sometimes  an  hasty  kiss 
Steal  from  unwary  lasses ;  they  with  scorn. 
And  neck  reclin'd,  resent  the  ravish'd  bliss. 
Meanwhile  blind  British  bards  with  \*oiant  touch 
Traverse  loquacious  strings,  whose  solemn  notes 
Pronike  to  harmless  revels ;  these  among, 
A  subtln  artist  stands,  with  wondrous  bag 
That  l>ear8  imprisoned  winds  (of  gentler  sort 
Than  those,  which  erst  Laertes'  son  enclosed.) 
Peaceful  they  sle^;  but  let  the  tuneful  squeeze 
Of  labouring  e'.bow  rouze  them,  out  they  fly 
Melod'ous,  and  with  sprightly  accents  charm. 
'Midst  these  des)iorts,  forget  they  not  to  drench 
Themselves  with  bellying  goblets ;  nor,  when  Spring 
Returns,  can  they  refuse  to  usher  m 


I  The  frerii4ioni  year  vitb  loud  •eclaiiBy  ud 
Of  jovial  draughts,  now,  when  the  sappy  boaghs 
Attire  themsehes  with  blooD»,  sweet  rudimenla 
Of  future  harvest.    When  the  Gnoasslan  crown 
Leads  on  expected  autumn,  and  the  trees 
Discharge  their  melknr  burthens,  let  them  tbaak 
Boon  Nature,  that  thus  annually  supplies 
Their  vaults,  and  with  her  former  liquid  gifts 
Exhilarates  their  languid  minds,  within 
The  golden  mean  confinM :  beyond  there  *s  noa((ht 
Of  health,  or  pleasure.     Therefore,  when  thy  he^t 
Dilates  with  fervent  joys,  and  eager  soul 
Prompts  to  pursue  the  sparkling  glass,  be  sure 
Tis  time  to  shun  it ;  if  thou  wilt  prolong 
Dire  compotatkm,  forthwith  Reason  quits 
Her  empire  to  confusion,  and  misrule. 
And  vain  debates ;  then  twenty  tongues  at  once 
Conspire  in  senseless  jargon,  nought  is  heard 
But  din,  and  various  clamour,  and  mad  rant : 
Distrust,  and  jealousy  to  these  succeed. 
And  anger>kindling  taunt,  the  certain  bane 
Of  well-knit  fellowship.     Now  horrid  frays 
Commence,  the  brimming  glasses  now  are  hurl*d 
With  dire  intent ;  bottles  witli  bottles  clash 
In  rude  encounter,  round  their  templcis  fly 
The  sharp -cdg*d  fragments,  down  their  batter'd 

cheeks 
MixM  gore  and  cider  flow,    l^liat  shall  we  say 
Of  rash  Elpenor,  who  in  evil  hour 
Dry'd  an  immeasurable  bowl,  and  thought 
T*  exhale  his  surfeit  by  irriguous  sleep. 
Imprudent  ?  him  Death's  iron-sleep  opprest. 
Defending  careless  from  his  couch ;  the  ^1 
Luxt  his  neck-joint,  and  spinal  marrow  hruis*d. 
Nor  need  we  tell  what  anxious  cares  attend 
The  tuibulent  mirth  of  wine ;  nor  all  the  kinds 
Of  maladies,  that  lead  to  D^th*s  grim  cave. 
Wrought  by  intemperance,  joint-racking  gout^ 
Intestine  stone,  and  pining  atrophy. 
Chill  even  when  the  Sun  with  July  heats 
Fries  the  scorch'd  soil,  and  dropsy  all  a-float. 
Yet  craving  liquids:  nor  the  Centaurs  tale 
Be  here  repeated  ;  how,  with  lust  and  wine 
Inflam'd,  they  fought,  and  split  their  drunken  sonli 
At  feasting  hour.     Ye  heavenly  Powers,  that  guard 
The  British  isles,  such  dire  events  remove 
Far  from  fair  Albion,  nor  let  civil  broib 
Ferment  from  social  cups :  may  we,  remote 
From  the  hoarse,  brazen  sound  of  war,  enioy 
Our  humid  products,  and  with  seemly  draughts 
Enkindle  mirth,  and  hospitable  love. 
Too  oft,  alas !  has  mutual  hatred  drenched 
Our  swords  in  native  blood ;  too  oft  has  pride. 
And  hellish  discord,  and  insatiate  thirst 
Of  others  rights,  our  quiet  discompus'd. 
Have  we  forgot,  how  fell  Destruction  rag*d 
Wide-spreading,  when  by  Eris^  torch  incens'd 
Our  fathers  warr'd  ?  what  heroes,  signalizM 
For  loyalty  and  prowess,  met  their  ^te 
Untimely,  undeserved  !  how  Bertie  fell, 
Compton,  and  Granville,  dauntless  sons  of  Mai% 
Fit  themes  of  endless  grief,  but  that  we  view 
Tlieir  virtues  yet  surviving  in  their  race  ! 
Can  we  forgtt,  how  the  mad,  headstrong  rout 
Defy'd  their  prince  to  arms,  nor  made  account 
Of  foith  or  duty,  or  allegiance  sworn  ? 
Apostate,  atheist  rebels !  bent  to  ill. 
With  seeming  sanctity,  and  cover'd  fraud, 
InstilPd  by  him,  who  first  presumed  t*  oppose 
Omnipotcoce^  alike  their  crime,  th*  event 
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Wm  not  Alike ;  thew  triamph^d,  and  in  height 
Of  barbarous  malicef  and  insulting  prid«, 
Ab.otainM  not  iVom  imperial  blood.     O  ^ct 
l^nparallerd !  O  Ch»rles,  O  best  of  kings  ! 
Wiiat  stars  iheir  black  disastrous  inflamce  shed 
On  thv  nativity,  that  thou  should^st  fail 
Tims,  bv  infr1oriou8  hands,  in  this  thy  realm, 
Supn*mo  and  innoecnt,  adjudged  to  death 
By  tbf.s<*  iby  roerry  only  would  have  sav'd ! 
Yet  \%as  the  Cider-land  unstain'd  with  guilt; 
Tbr  Culcr-land  obsequious  still  to  throM^s, 
Abhorr'd  such  base  disloval  deeds,  and  all 
Her  pruning-hooks  extended  into  swords, 
I7ndauntt?d,  to  assert  the  trampled  rights 
Of  monarch \' ;  but,  ah !  successless  she, 
HoA  ever  faithful !  then  was  no  regard 
Of  right,  or  wrung.     And  this  once  happy  land. 
By  homebred  fury  rent,  lonir  groan'd  bc>neath 
Tyrannic  sway,  till  fair  revolving  years 
Our  exild  kings  and  liberty  restored. 
Kow  we  exult,  by  mighty  Anna's  care 
Secure  at  home,  while  she  to  foreign  realms 
Sends  forth  her  dreadful  legions,  and  restrains 
The  rage  of  kings :  here,  nobly  she  supports 
Jiif^tice  oppress'd ;  here,  her  victorious  arms 
Quell  the  ambitious :  from  her  hand  alone 
All  Euro]^  fears  revenge,  or  hopes  redress. 
Reioice,  O  Albion !  s(»ver'd  from  the  w<Mrld 
By  Nature's  wit^e  indulgence,  indigent 
Of  nothing  from  without ;  in  one  supreme 
Entirely  blest ;  and  from  beginning  time 
Designed  thus  happy ;  but  the  fond  desire 
Of  rule  and  grandeur  multiply'd  a  race 
Of  kings,  and  numerous  sceptres  introduced, 
Destructive  of  the  public  weal.     For  now 
Each  potentate,  as  wary  fear,  or  strength. 
Or  emulation  urgM,  his  neighbour's  bounds 
Invades,  and  ampler  territory  seeks 
With  ruinous  assault ;  on  every  plain 
Host  cop*d  with  host,  dire  was  the  din  of  war. 
And  ceaseless,  or  short  truce  haply  procured 
By  havoc,  and  dismay,  till  jealousy 
BaisM  new  combustion.    Thus  was  peace  in  vain 
Sought  for  by  martial  deeds,  and  conflict  stem: 
Till  Edgar  grateful  (as  to  those  who  pine 
A  dismal  half-year  night,  the  orient  beam 
Of  Phoebus'  lamp)  arose,  and  into  one 
Cemented  all  the  long-contending  powers. 
Pacific  monarch ;  then  her  lovely  head 
Concord  reared  higli,  and  all  around  difius'd 
The  spirit  of  love.     At  ease,  the  bards  new  strung 
Their  silent  harps,  and  taught  the  woods  and  vales. 
In  uncouth  rhymes,  to  echo  Edgar's  name. 
'l*hen  gladness  smil'd  m  every  eye ;  the  years 
Kan  smoothly  on,  productive  of  a  line 
Of  wise,  heroic  kings,  that  by  just  laws 
Establish'd  happiness  at  home,  or  crush'd 
Insulting  enemies  in  furthest  climes. 

See  lion-hearted  Richard,  with  his  force 
Drawn  from  the  North,  to  Jewry's  hallow'd  plains  ! 
Piously  valiant  (like  a  torrent  swcU'd 
With  wintry  tempJests,  that  disdains  all  mounds. 
Breaking  a  way  impetuous,  and  involves 
AV'ithin  its  sweep,  trees,  houses,  men)  he  pressed 
Amidst  the  thickest  ^attle,  and  o'ertbrcw 
Whatever  withstood  his  zealous  rage:  no  pause. 
No  stay  of  slaughter,  found  his  vigorous  arm. 
But  th*  unbelieving  squadrons  tum'd  to  flight, 
Smote  in  the  rear,  and  with  dishonest  wounds 
Mangled  behind.    The  Soldan,  as  be  fled, 


Oft  calPd  on  Alia,  gnMhing  with  despite. 

And  shame,  and  munnur'd  many  an  empty  cune. 

Behold  third  Edward's  streamers  blazing  high 
On  Gallia's  hostile  ground  1  his  right  withheld. 
Awakens  vengeance.     O  imprudent  Gauls, 
Relying  on  false  hopes,  thus  to  incense 
The  warlike  English  !  One  important  day 
Shall  teach  you  meaner  thoughts.     Eager  of  fights 
Fierce  Brutus'  ofisprmg  to  the  adverse  front 
Advance  resistless,  and  thcT  deep  array 
With  furious  inroad  pierce :  the  mighty  fSorre 
Of  Edward  twice  o'ertum*d  their  desperate  king; 
Twice  he  arose,  and  .foin'd'the  horrid  shock : 
The  third  time,  with  his  wide-extended  wings. 
He  fugitive  declined  superior  strength, 
Discomflted ;  pursued,  hn  the  sad  chase 
Ten  thousand  ignominious  fall ;  with  blood 
The  vallies  float     Great  Edward  thus  aveng*d. 
With  golden  Iris  hb  broad  shield  emboss'dp 

Thrice  glorious  prince !  whom  Fame  with  all  her 
tongues 
For  ever  shall  resound.     Yet  finom  his  loins 
New  authors  of  dissention  spring ;  from  him 
Two  branches,  that  in  hosting  long  contend 
For  sovereign  sway ;  and  can  such  anger  dwell 
In  noblest  minds  ?  but  little  now  availed 
The  ties  of  friendship ;  every  man,  as  led 
Ry  inclination,  or  vain  hope,  repair'd 
To  either  camp,  and  breath'd  immortal  hate, 
And  dire  revenge.     Now  horrid  Slaughter  reigns : 
Sons  against  fathers  tilt  the  fatal  lance. 
Careless  of  duty,  and  their  native  grounds 
Distain  with  kindred  blood ;  the  twanging  bows 
Send  showers  of  shafts,  that  on  their  barbed  points 
Alternate  niin  bear.     Here  might  you  see 
Barons,  and  peasants  on  th'  embattled  fleld 
Slain,  or  half-dead,  in  one  huge,  ghastly  heap 
Promiscuously  amass'd.     With  dismal  groans. 
And  ijulation,  in  the  pangs  of  death 
Some  call  for  aid,  neglected ;  some  o'ertum'd 
In  the  fierce  shock,  lie  gasping,  and  expire. 
Trampled  by  fiery  coursers :  Horrour  thus. 
And  wild  Uproar,  and  Desolation,  reign'd 
Unrespited.     Ah !  who  at  length  will  end 
This  long,  pernicious  fray  ?  what  man  has  Fate 
Reserv'd  for  this  great  work  ? — Hail,  happy  prlnee 
Of  Tudor's  race,  whom  in  the  womb  of  Time 
Cadwallador  foresaw  !  thou,  thou  art  he. 
Great  Richmond  Henry,  that  by  nuptial  rites 
Must  c'ose  the  gates  (^  Janus,  and  remove 
Destructive  Discord.     Now  no  more  the  drum 
Provokes  to  arms,  or  trumpet's  clangour  shrill 
Affrights  the  wives,  or  chills  the  virgin's  blood ; 
But  joy  and  pleasure  open  to  the  view 
Uninterrupted  !  with  presaging  skill 
Thou  to  thy  own  unitest  Fergus'  line 
By  wise  alliance :  from  thee  James  descends. 
Heaven's  chosen  favourite,  first  Britannic  king. 
To  him  alone  hereditary  right 
Gave  power  supreme;  yet  still  some  seeds  re* 

main'd  ^ 

Of  discontent :  two  nations  under  one, 
In  laws  and  interest  diverse^  still  pursued 
Peculiar  ends,  on  each  side  resolute 
To  fly  conjunction  ;  neither  fear,  nor  hope. 
Nor  the  sweet  prospect  of  a  mutual  gain. 
Could  aught  avail,  till  ]»rudcnt  Anna  said. 
Let  there  be  union ;  strait  with  reverence  due 
To  her  command,  they  willmgty  unite. 
One  in  afiectioDi  laws  and  (ovenuMRaft^ 
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IndiMolably  fiim ;  from  Dubrit  loatb. 
To  Durtbern  Orcades,  ber  long  domain. 

And  now,  tbiu  leagued  by  an  eternal  bond, 
What  sbail  retard  the  Britons*  bold  designs. 
Or  who  sustain  their  force,  in  union  knit. 
Sufficient  to  withstand  the  powers  combined 
Of  all  this  globe  ?  At  this  important  act 
Hie  Mauritanian  and  Cathaian  kings 
Already  tremble,  and  th'  unbaptizM  Turk 
Dreads  war  from  utmost  Thule.     Uncontrol*d 
The  British  navy  through  the  ocean  vast 
Shall  wave  her  double  cross,  t*  extremest  climei 
Terrific,  and  return  with  odorous  spoils 
Of  Araby  well  fraught,  or  Indus*  wealth. 
Pearl,  and  barbaric  gold :  meanwhile  the  swains 
Shall  unmolested  reap  what  Plenty  strows 
From  well-stor*d  horn,  rich  grain,  and  timely  fruits. 
The  elder  year,  Pomona,  picas'd,  tiliall  deck 
With  ruby-tincturM  births,  whose  liquid  store 
Abundant,  flowing  in  well-blcndcd  streams, 
The  native  shall  applaud  ;  while  glad  they  talk 
Of  baleful  ills,  caus'd  by  Bcllona's  wrath 
In  other  realms ;  where'er  the  Britinh  spread 
Triumphant  banners,  or  tlieir  fame  has  reach*d 
Diffusive,  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  this 
Wide  universe,  Silurian  cider  borne 
Shall  please  all  tastes,  and  triumph  o*er  the  vine. 


CERE  ALIA',  1706. 

Per  ambages,  Dconimquc  ministeria 
Pnecipitandus  est  liber  spiritus. 

Petronius. 

Or  Fjiglish  tipple,  and  the  potent  grain. 
Which  in  the  conclave  of  Celestial  Powers 
Bred  fell  debate,  »ing,  nymph  of  heavenly  stem, 
Who  on  the  hoary  top  of  Pen-main-maur 
Merlin  the  seer  didst  visit,  whilst  he  sate 
With  astrolabe  prophetic,  to  foresee 
Young  actions  issuing  from  the  Fates*  divan. 
Pull  of  thy  power  infus*d  by  nappy  aie, 
Darkling  he  watchM  the  planetary  orbs, 
In  their  obscure  sojourn  o*er  Heaven's  high  cope; 
Nor  ceas'd  till  the  grey  dawn  with  orient  dew 
ImpearPd  his  large  mustachoes,  deep  ensconced 
Beneath  his  overshadowing  orb  of  hat. 
And  ample  fence  of  elephantin  nose. 
Scornful  of  keenest  polar  winds,  or  sleet. 
Or  hail,  sent  rattling  down  from  wintry  Jove. 
(Vain  efforts  on  his  seven-fold  mantle,  made 
Of  Caledonian  rug,  immortal  woof!) 
Such  energy  of  soul  to  raise  the  song, 
Deign,  goddev,  now  to  me ;  nor  then  withdraw 
Thy  sure  presiding  power,  but  guide  my  wing. 
Which  nobly  meditates  no  vulgar  flight 

Now  from  th'  ensanguined  Ister*s  reeking  flood 
Tardy  with  many  a  ccirse  of  TtoVan  knight. 
And  Gallic  deep  ingiilft,  with  barbed  steeds 
Promiscuous,  Fnme  to  high  Olympus  flew. 
Shearing  th*  expanse  of  Heaven  with  active  plume; 
Nor  swifter  from  Plinlininion*s  steepy  top 

'  Thb  poem  is  taken  from  a  folio  copy,  1706, 
communicated  from  the  I^mbeth  Library  by  Dr. 
Ducarel,  in  which  the  name  of  Philips  was  inserted 
in  the  haod-writiDg  of  aa'hbisbop  Teniioo.    It  was 


The  fltaoDch  GeHanlooii  tliroagh  the  Waom  air 
Stoops  OB  the  steerage  of  hit  wi^rs,  to  truss 
The  quarry,  hem,  or  mallad,  newly  spnuif 
From  cre^  whence  bright  Sabrina  bubblmg  ffarth 
Runs  fast  a  Na'fs  through  the  flowery  meads, 
To  spread  round  Uriconium*s  towers  her  atreams. 
Her  golden  trump  the  goddess  sounded  thrice. 
Whose  shrilling  clang  reach'd  Heaven's  extreiufsi 

sphere. 
FouzM  at  the  blast,  the  gods  with  winged  speed 
To  learn  the  tidings  came:  on  radiant  thrones. 
With  fair  memorials,  and  impresses  quaint 
Emblazon'd  oVr,  they  sate,  devis*d  of  old 
By  Mulcibcr,  nor  small  his  skill  I  ween. 
There  she  relates  what  Churchill**  arm  bad  wrought, 
On  Blenheim*s  bloody  plain.     ITp  Bacchus  rose. 
By  his  plump  cheek  and  barrel  b^y  known; 
The  pliant  tendrils  of  a  juicy  vine 
Around  his  rosy  brow  in  ringlets  curVd, 
And  in  his  hand  a  bunch  of  grapes  he  held* 
The  ensigns  of  the  god  !  With  anient  tone 
He  mov*d,  that  straight  the  nectar*d  bowl  should 

flow. 
Devote  to  Churchiirs  health,  and  o'er  all  Hearm 
Uncommon  orgies  should  be  kept  till  eve. 
Till  all  were  sated  with  immortal  Moust, 
Delicious  tipple  !  that,  in  heavenly  reins 
Assimilated,  vigorous  ichor  bred, 
Superior  to  Frontiniac,  or  Bourdeaux, 
Or  old  Falero,  Cam])ania*s  best  increase ; 
Or  the  more  dulcet  juice  the  happy  isles 
From  Palma  or  Forteventura  seuci* 

Joy  flusfi*d  on  every  face,  and  pleasing  glee 
Inward  assent  discrover'd,  till  uprose 
Ceres,  not  blithe,  for  marks  of  latent  woe 
Dim  on  her  visage  lour'd:  svch  her  depoit 
When  Arcthusa  from  her  reedy  bed 
Told  her  how  Dis  young  Proserpine  had  rap*d. 
To  sway  his  iron  sceptre,  and  command 
In  gloom  tartareons  half  his  wide  domain. 
Then,  sighing,  thus  she  said — "  Have  1  so  long 
Employed  my  various  art,  t*  enrich  the  lap 
Of  Earth,  all-bearing  mother ;  and  my  lore 
Communicated  to  the  unweeting  hind, 
And  shall  not  this  pre-eminence  obtain  ?" 
Then  from  beneath  her  Tyrian  vest  she  took 
The  bearded  ears  of  grain  she  most  admir*d. 
Which  gods  call  Chrithe,  in  terrestrial  speech 
Ycleped  Barley.     "  »Tis  to  this,*'  she  cry*d, 
"  The  British  cohorts  o^e  their  martial  fame 
And  for-redoubted  prowess,  matcrhless  youth ! 
This,  when  returning  from  the  fbnghten  field. 
Or  Noric,  or  Iberian,  seam*d  with  scars, 
(Sad  signatures  of  many  a  dreadful  gash  !) 
The  veteran,  carousing,  soon  restores 
Puissance  to  his  arm,  and  strings  his  nerves ! 
And,  as  a  snake,  when  first  the  rosy  hours 
Shed  vernal  sweets  o*er  every  vale  and  mead. 
Rolls  tardy  from  his  cell  obscure  and  dank ; 
But,  when  by  genial  ra3rs  of  summer  sun 
Purg'd  of  his  slough,  he  nimbly  thrids  the  brake, 
Whetting  his  sting,  his  crested  head  he  rears 
Terrific,  from  each  eye  retort  he  shoots 
£nsanguiu*d  rays,  the  distant  swains  admire 
His  various  neck,  and  sphres  bedropt  with  gold: 

published  by  T.  Bennet,  the  bookseller  for  whom 
Blenheim  was  printed :  another  strong  pretnmptive 
proof  of  this  being  by  the  same  author,    y. 
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ch  glass  the  harassed  warrior  feels 
-eiiate ;  his  horrent  arms  ho  takes, 
ting  falchion,  on  who^c  ample  hilt 
ctory  sate  dormant:  soon  she  shakes 
ifsy  wings,  and  follows  to  the  war, 
eed  snccinct ;  where  soon  his  martial  port 
»gnizes,  whilst  he  haughty  stands 
■oiigh  edge  of  hattle,  and  bestows 
rmcnt  on  the  serried  6les,  so  us*d, 
t  in  bold  emprize,  to  work  sad  rout, 
oc  dire ;  these  the  bold  Briton  mows, 
}s  as  deities  e^cempt  from  fate, 

0  dock  his  brow  with  murald  gold, 
wreath  of  oak,  the  victor's  meed. 

the  power  of  Ale  with  vines  embowerM, 
an.xling  bunches  court  his  thirsting  lip ; 
e  sits,  and  sighing  oft  extols 
erage  they  quaff,  whose  happy  soil 
Dovus  laves,  or  Trenta's  urn 
vith  waving  Chrithe  (joyous  scenes 
:able  gold  ! )  se<^ure  they  dwell, 
th*  eternal  snows  that  clothe  their  cliffs: 
?e  th'  inclement  Air,  whose  horrid  face 
ike  that  Arctic  heaven,  that  drizzling  sheds 
il  winter  on  the  frozen  skirts 
iinavia  and  the  Baltic  main, 
he  young  tempests  first  are  taught  to  roar, 
their  straw-built  huts,  or  darkling  carthM 
nM  rock  they  live :  (small  need  of  art 
spruce  architrave,  or  cornice  quaint, 
an  marble,  with  Corinthian  grace 
I)  there  on  well-fuel'd  hearth  they  chat, 
lack  pots  walk  the  round  with  laughing  Ale 
5'd  ;  or  brew'd  in  planetary  hour, 
Tan-h  weigh 'd  night  and  day  in  equal  scale : 
:tol>er  tunnM,  and  mellow  grown 
ren  revolving  suns,  the  racy  juice, 
ath  delicious  flavour,  strikes  the  sense, 
its  on  vast  circumference  of  board, 
ar's  imitative,  largo  surloin 
r  virgin-heifer,  wont  to  browse 
ids  of  Longovicum  (fattening  soil 
with  clover-grass,  and  foodful  shnib.) 
with  sprigs  of  rosemary  it  stands, 
ragon  (as  far  as  great  with  small 
'respond)  fur  some  Panchsan  hill, 
nM  with  sultry  skies,  thin-set  with  palm, 
e  rarely  interspersM,  whose  shade 
hospitably  from  the  Tropic  Crab 
rer'd  Arabs*  vagrant  clan,  that  waits 
i  some  rich  caravan,  which  fares 
ra,  wi'h  Barbaric  gold  full  fraught. 
IS  Britain's  hardy  sons,  of  rustic  mould, 
)f  anns,  still  quash  th'  aspiring  Gaul, 
my  boon:  which  when  they  slightly  prize, 
hey,  with  high  defence  of  triple  brass 
rcling,  live  immur'd,  (as  erst  was  tried 
m's  charms,  on  which  the  sickening  Moon 
an,  and  cheerless  mew'd  her  crescent  honw, 
>emogorgon  heard  his  stem  behest) 
he  prevailing  power  of  Gallia's  anns 
:here  resistless  ravage,  as  of  old 
tiara mond,  the  founder  of  her  fame, 
it,  when  first  his  marshall'd  peerage  pass'd 
ect  Rhene.     What  though  Britannia  boasts 
i  world,  with  ocean  circumfus'd  ? 
that  warms  her  sons  t*  assert  her  claim, 

1  full  volley  makes  her  naval  tubes 

'  disastrous  doom  to  opponent  powers ! 
pot«Dt  only  to  enkindle  Mars, 


And  tfre  wit^  knightly  prowess  recreant  sools : 
It  science  can  encourage,  and  excite 
The  mind  to  dittiei  blithe,  and  charming  song. 
Thoa,  Pallas,  to  my  speech  just  witness  bear: 
How  oft  hast  thou  thy  votaries  beheld 
At  Crambo  merry  met,  and  hymning  shrill 
With  voice  harmonic  each,  whilst  others  frisk 
In  mazy  dance,  or  Cestrian  gambols  show, 
Klate  with  mighty  joy,  when  to  the  brim 
Chrithcian  nectar  crown*d  the  lordly  bowl. 
(Equal  to  Nestor's  ponderous  cup,  which  ask*d 
A  hero's  arm  to  mount  it  on  the  board, 
Kre  he  th'  embattail'd  Pylians  led,  to  (^ell 
The  pride  of  Dardan  yorth  in  hosting  d:re.) 
Or  if,  with  front  unbless'd,  came  tower'ng  in 
Proctor  armipotent,  in  stem  deport 
Resembling  turban'd  Turk,  when  high  he  widdt 
His  scimetar  with  huge  two-handed  sway. 
Alarm'd  with  threatening  accent,  harsher  far 
Tlian  that  ill-omen'd  sound  the  bird  of  night. 
With  beak  uncomely  bent,  firom  dodder'd  oak 
Screams  out,  the  sick  man's  tramp  of  doleful  doom: 
Thy  jocund  sons  c(mfront  the  horrid  van. 
That  crowds  his  gonfalon  of  seven  foot  size : 
And  with  their  rabied  faces  stand  the  foe ; 
Whilst  they  of  sober  guise  contrive  retreat. 
And  ran  with  ears  erect ;  as  the  tall  stag 
Unharbour'd  by  the  woodman  quits  his  layre. 
And  flies  the  yeming  pack  which  close  pursue. 
So  they  not  bowsy  dread  th'  approaching  foe : 
They  run,  they  fly,  till  flying  on  obscure, 
Night-fbitnder'd  in  town-ditches  stagnant  gurge. 
Soph  fowls  on  Soph  promiscuous. — Caps  aloof 
Quadrate  and  circidar  confus'dly  fly, 
llie  sport  of  fierce  Norwegian  tempests,  tost 
By  Thrascia's  coadjutant,  and  the  roar 
Of  loud  Euroclydon's  tumultuous  gusts." 

She  said :  the  sire  of  gods  and  men  supreme. 
With  aspect  bland,  attentive  audience  gave, 
Then  nodded  awful :  from  his  shaken  locks 
Ambrosial  fragrance  flew :  the  signal  given 
By  Ganymede  the  skinker  soon  was  ken'd  ; 
With  Ale  he  Heaven's  capacious  goblet  crown'df 
To  Phrygian  mood  Apollo  tun'd  his  lyre. 
The  Muses  sang  alternate,  all  carous'd. 
But  Bacchus  murmuring  left  th'  assembled  powers. 


BACHANAUAN  SOXG '. 

Com,  fill  me  a  glass,  fill  it  high, 
A  bumper,  a  bumper  I  'U  have : 
He  *8  a  fool  that  will  flinch;  1  '11  not  bate  an  incfai, 
Though  I  drink  mjrself  into  my  grave. 

Here 's  a  health  to  all  those  jdly  souls. 
Who  like  me  will  never  give  o'er. 
Whom  no  danger  controls,  but  will  take  off  their 
bowls. 
And  merrily  stickle  for  more. 


>  From  many  circumstances,  1  have  little  doubt 
but  this  convivial  song  was  by  the  author  of  The 
Splendid  Shilling.  There  was,  however,  an  earlier 
poet,  of  both  the  names  of  this  author ;  who  was 
nephew  to  Milton,  and  wrote  some  memwr^  <^€  Vca 
uncle,  aud  «e>'^a\  V»xd«MV^«  \wsbv&.    'i^ « 
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Drown  Romoo  mud  atl  fQch  ivetk  foes, 
I  acorn  to  ooey  her  comratnd ; 
Could  she  ever  tuppoie  I  M  be  lad  hy  the  nose, 
And  let  my  glaai  idly  itand  ? 

Reputatkm  '•  a  bughenr  to  foola, 
A  ibe  to  the  joys  of  dear  drinking. 
Made  use  of  by  tods,  who  M  set  us  new  mles» 
Aad  hnog  us  to  politic  thinking. 


Fill  them  aU,  I  'U  have  six  in  a  hand. 
For  I  're  drifted  an  age  away ; 
T^  in  vain  to  command,  the  fleeting  aand 
RoUs  on,  and  cannot  stay. 

Come,  my  lads,  move  the  glass,  drink  abou^ 
We  'U  drink  the  universe  dry; 
We  'U  set  foot  to  foot,  and  drink  it  sOl  0Qt» 
•  If  once  we  grow  sober«  we  die. 
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LIFE  OF  WALSH, 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


W ILLI  AM  Walsh,  the  soo  of  Joseph  Walsh,  esq.  of  Abberley  in  Worceatershire,  wAs 
born  in  166$^  as  appears  from  the  account  of  Wood,  who  relates,  that  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  became,  in  1678,  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Wadham  College. 

He  left  the  university  without  a  degree,  and  punned  his  studies  in  London  and  at 
home ;  that  he  studied,  in  whatever  place,  is  apparent  from  the  effect,  for  he  became, 
in  Mr.  Dryden's  opinion,  the  best  critic  in  the  nation. 

He  was  not,  however,  merely  a  critic  or  a  scholar,  but  a  man  of  fashion,  and,  as 
Dennb  remarks,  -ostentatiously  splendid  in  his  dress.  He  was  likewise  a  member  of  par- 
iiament  and  a  courtier,  knight  of  the  shire  for  his  native  county  in  several  parliaments; 
in  another  the  representative  of  Richmond  in  YoilLshire ;  and  gentleman  of  the  horse  to 
queen  Aime,  under  the  duk^  of  Somerset. 

Some  of  his  verses  show  hun  to  have  been  a  aealous  friend  to  the  Revolution ;  but  his 
political  arddur  did  not  alMite  his  reverence  or  kindness  for  Dryden,  to  whom  he  gave 
a  Dissertation  on  Vjrgil's  Pastorals,  in  which,  however  studied,  he  discovers  some  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  French  versification. 

In  1705,  he  began  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Pope,  m  wlipm  he  discovered  very  early 
die  power  of  poetry.  Theur  tetters  ane  written  upon  tiie  pastoral  comedy  of  the  Itahans, 
and  those  pastorals  which  Pope  was  then  preparing  to  publish. 

The  kmdnesses  which  are  first  experienced  iure  seldom  forgotten.  Pope  always  re- 
tamed  a  grateful  memory  of  Walsh's  notice,  and  mentioned  him  in  one  of  hb  latter 
pieces  among  those  that  had  encouraged  his  juvenile  studies : 

Gnnville  the  polite. 

And  kixmin{p  WaUh,  woald  tell  me  I  could  write. 

In  his  Essay  on  Criticism  he  had  given  liim  more  splendid  praise ;  and,  in  tlie  opinion 
of  his  learned  commentator,  sacrificed  a  little  of  his  judgment  to  his  gratitude. 

The  time  of  his  death  I  have  not  (earned,    ft  must  have  happened  between  1 707^ 
when  he  wrote  to  Pope,  and  l/l  1,  when  Pope  praised  him  in  his  Essay.    The  epitaph 
makes  him  forty-six  years  old :  if  Wood's  account  be  right,  he  died  ia  \1Q%. 
VOL.  VIII.  D  d 
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He  is  known  more  by  his  familiarity  with  greater  men,  than  by  any  thing  done  or 
written  by  himself. 

Hb  works  are  not  numerous.  In  prose  he  wrote  Eugenia^  a  Defence  of  Women ; 
which  Dryden  honoured  with  a  preface. 

Esculapius,  or  the  Hospital  of  Fools,  published  after  his  death. 

A  Collection  of  Letters  and  Poems,  amorous  and  gallant,  was  published  in  the 
volumes  called  Dryden's  Miscellany,  and  some  other  occasional  pieces. 

To  ills  Poems  and  Letters  is  prefixed  a  very  judicious  preface  upon  q>btolaiy  com* 
position  and  amorous  poetry. 

In  his  Golden  Age  restored,  there  was  something  of  humour,  while  the  facts  were 
recent ;  but  it  now  strikes  no  longer.  In  his  imitation  of  Horace,  the  first  stanias  are 
happily  turned  ;  and  in  all  his  writings  tliere  are  pleasing  passages.  He  has,  however, 
more  elegance  than  vigour,  and  seldom  rises  higher  than  to  be  pretty. 


PREFACE. 


It  has  been  so  nsual  among  modern  antiiorB  to  write  prefiices,  that  a  roan  is  tboaxfat  rode  to  bit 
reader,  who  does  not  give  bhn  some  acceont  beforehand  of  what  he  is  to  expect  in  the  book. 

The  greatest  fVart  of  this  collection  consists  of  amorons  ferses.  Those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  writings  of  the  ancients,  will  observe  a  great  difference  between  what  they  and  the  modems  have 
published  ap«n  this  subject.  The  occasions  upon  which  the  poems  of  the  former  are  written,  are 
such,  as  happen  to  every  roan  almost  that  is  in  Fove ;  and  the  tlionghts  snch,  as  are  natural  for  eveiy 
man  in  h>ve  to  thwk.  The  modems,  on  the  other  hand,  have  sought  out  for  occasions  that  none 
meet  with  but  themselves ;  and  fill  their  verses  with  thoughts  that  are  surprising  and  glittering,  bat 
not  tender,  passionate,  or  natoral  to  a  man  in  love. 

To  judge  which  of  these  two  are  in  the  riglit,  we  ought  to  consider  the  end  that  people  propose  in 
writing  love  verses :  and  that  I  take  not  to  be  the  getting  fame  or  admiration  from  the  world,  but  the 
obtaining  the  love  of  their  mistress  .  and  the  best  way  I  conceive  to  make  her  love  yon,  is  to  con- 
vince her  that  yon  love  her.  Now  this  certainly  is  not  to  be  done  by  forced  conceits,  far-fetched 
aimilies,  and  shining  points;  but  by  a  trae  and  lively  representation  of  the  pains  and  thonghts  attend- 
ing such  a  passion. 

Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 

Primum  ipsi  tibi,  tunc  tua  me  mibrtunia  Isdent. 

I  wonM  as  soon  believe  a  widow  in  great  grief  for  her  hosband,  because  I  saw  her  dance  a  corant 
about  his  coffin,  as  believe  a  nmo  in  love  with  his  mistress  for  his  writing  such  verses,  as  some  great 
oMMlera  wits  have  done  upon  theirs. 

I  am  satisfied  that  Catullus,  TiboUos,  Propertins,  and  Ovid,  were  in  love  with  their  mistresses 
while  they  npbraid  them,  quarrel  with  them,  threaten  them,  and  forswear  them ;  but  I  confess  I 
cannot  believe  Petrarch  in  love  with  his,  when  he  writes  conceits  upon  t^r  name,  her  gloves,  and  the 
place  ofher  birth.  I  know  it  is  natmral  for  a  lover,  in  transports  of  jealousy,  to  treat  his  mistress 
with  an  the  violence  ionginable ;  bnt  I  cannot  tfiink  it  natural  for  a  man,  who  is  much  in  love,  to 
amuse  himself  with  snch  trifles  as  the  other.  I  am  pleased  with  Tibullns,  when  he  says,  he  could  live 
in  a  desert  with  his  nisCrero  wiKre  never  any  human  footsteps  appeared,  because  I  donbt  not  but  he 
really  thinks  what  he  says ;  bnt  I  confess  I  can  hardly  forbear  Uughing  when  Petrarch  tells  us,  he 
conld  live  without  any  other  sustenance  than. his  mistress's  loDks.  I  can  very  easily  believe  a  man 
nuiy  love  a  woman  so  well,  as  to  desire  no  company  but  hers ;  but  I  can  never  believe  a  roan  can 
love  a  woman  sa  well,  as  to  have  no  need  of  meat  and  drink  if  he  may  look  upon  her.  The  first  is  a 
tbonght  so  natural  for  a  lover,  that  there  is  no  man  really  m  love,  but  tliinks  the  same  thing;  the 
other  is  not  the  thought  of  a  man  in-  love,  but  of  a  man  who  would  impose  upon  as  with  a  pretended 
love,  (and  that  indeed  very  grossly  too)  while  he  had  really  none  at  all. 

It  would  be  endless  to  pursue  this  point ;  and  any  man  who  will  but  give  himself  the  trouble  t<i 
compare  what  the  ancients  and  modems  have  said  upon  the  same  occasions,  will  soon  perceive  the 
advantage  the  former  have  over  the  others*  I  have  chosen  to  mention  Petrarch  only,  as  being  by 
much  the  most  fiimons  of  all  the  modema  who  have  wiitten  love-verses :  and  it  b,  indeed,  the  great 
reputation  which  he  has  gotten,  that  has  given  encouragement  to  this  false  sort  of  wit  in  the  world : 
for  people,  seeing  the  great  credit  he  had,  and  has  indeed  to  thu  day,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  over  all 
Europe,  have  satisfied  thMBsdves  with  the  imitation  of  bun,  never  inquiria|^wVifiXhR.t  iCctfs.Hrv|\A>  Vs^^^s. 
was  the  right  or  not 
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There  are  no  modem  writen,  t>eriiaps,  who  lii?e  moceeded  better  io  love-Ter^s  than  the  Eqgfiik; 
and  it  is  indeed  jost,  tbattbe  fairest  hidies  shoold  inspire  the  best  poets.  Never  waa  there  a 
copious  fancy  or  greater  reach  of  wit  than  what  appears  hi  Dr.  Donne ;  nothing  can  be  more 
or  genteel  than  the  poems  of  Mr.  Waller ;  nothing  more  gay  Or  sprightly  than  those  of  air  JoiM 
Snckling ;  and  nothing  fuller  of  variety  and  leanung  than  Mr.  Cowley's.  HoweTer,  it  nny  be 
obserred)  that  among  all  these,  that  softness,  tenderness,  and  violence  of  passion,  which  the 
thought  most  proper  for  love-verses,  is  wanting :  and  at  the  same  time  that  we  must  allow  Dr. 
to  have  been  a  very  great  wit ;  Mr.  Waller  a  Tery  gallant  writer;  sir  John  Suckling  a  very  gay  one { 
and  Mr.  Cowley  a  great  genius ;  yet  methinks  I  can  hardly  fancy  any  one  of  them  to  l»ve  been  a 
very  great  lover.  And  it  grieves  nie,  that  the  ancients,  who  could  never  have  handsomer  womea 
than  we  have,  should  nevertheless  be  so  mtkCh  more  in  love  than  we  are.  But  it  is  probable  the 
great  reason  of  this  may  be  the  cruelty  of  our  ladies ;  for  a  man  must  be  imprudent  indeed  to  let  bis 
passion  take  very  deep  root,  when  he  has  no  reason  to  expect  any  soft  of  return  to  it.  And  if  it  be 
so,  there  ought  to  be  a  petition  made  to  the  fair,  that  they  would  be  pleased  somethnes  to  abates 
little  of  their  rigour  for  the  propagation  of  good  verse.  I  do  not  mean,  that  they  should  conftr  their 
fkvonrs  upon  none  but  men  of  Wit,  that  would  be  too  great  a  confinement  indeed :  but  that  they 
would  admit  them  upon  the  same  foot  with  other  people ;  and  if  they  please  now  and  then  to  make 
the  experiment,  I  fancy  they  will  find  entertainment  enough  from  the  very  variety  of  it. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  poems  that  are  proper  for  love :  pastorals,  elegies,  and  lyric  verses; 
tmder  which  last,  I  comprehend  all  songs,  odes,  sonnets,  madrigals,  and  staunis.  Of  all  these, 
pastoral  is  the  lowest,  and,  upon  that  account,  perhaps  roost  proper  fbr  love  ;  since  it  is  the  natve 
of  that  passion  to  render  the  soul  soft  and  humble.  These  three  sorts  of  poems  ought  to  differ,  not 
only  in  their  numbers,  but  in  the  designs,  and  in  every  thought  of  them.  Though  we  have  no 
difference  between  the  verses  of  pastoral  and  elegy  in  the  modem  languages,  yet  the  numbers  of  the 
first  ought  to  be  looser  and  not  so  sonorous  as  the  other ;  the  thoughts  more  simple,  more  easy,  and 
more  humble.  The  design  ought  to  be  the  representing  the  life  of  a  shepherd,  not  only  by  talkmg 
of  sheep  and  fields,  but  by  showing  us  the  truth,  sincerity,  and  innocence,  that  accompanies  that 
sort  of  life :  for  though  I  know  our  masters,  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  have  not  always  conformed  m 
this  point  of  innocence  ;  Tlieocritus,  in  his  Daphnis,  having  made  his  love  too  wanton,  and  Virgil, 
in  his  Alexis,  placed  his  passion  upon  a  boy ;  yet  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  censure  those  whom  we 
must  always  reverence)  I  take  both  those  things  to  be  faults  in  their  poems,  and  should  have  been 
better  pleased  with  the  Alexis,  if  it  liad  been  made  to  a  woman ;  and  with  the  Daplmis,  if  he  had 
made  his  shepherds  more  modest.  When  I  give  humility  and  modesty  as  the  character  of  pastoral, 
it  is  not,  however,  but  that  a  shepherd  may  be  allowed  to  boast  of  his  pipe,  his  songs,  his  flocks, 
and  to  show  a  contempt  of  his  rival,  as  we  see  both  Theocritus  and  Virgil  do.  But  this  must  be 
still  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  the  occasion  offered  itself,  and  was  not  sought,  and  proceeded  rather  firom 
the  violence  of  the  shepherd's  passion,  than  any  natural  pride  or  malice  in  him. 

There  ought  to  be  the  same  difference  observed  between  pastorals  and  elegies,  as  between  the  life 
of  the  country  and  the  court.  In  the  first,  love  ought  be  represented  as  among  shepherds,  in  the 
other  as  among  gentlemen.  They  ought  to  be  smootli,  clear,  tender,  and  passionate.  The  thoogbts 
may  be  bold,  more  gay,  and  more  elevated,  than  in  pastoral.  The  passions  they  represent,  either 
more  gallant  or  more  violent,  and  less  innooent  than  the  others.  The  sul^ects  of  them,  prayen, 
praises,  expostulations,  quarrels,  reconcilements,  threatenings,  jealousies,  and  in  fine,  all  the  natnrsl 
effects  of  love. 

Lyrics  may  bo  allowed  to  handle  all  the  same  subjects  with  elegy,  but  to  do  it  however  in  s 
different  manner.  An  elegy  onght  to  be  lo  entirely  one  thing,  and  every  verse  ought  so  to  depend 
opon  the  other,  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  subsist  alone ;  or,  to  make  nse  of  the  words  of  s 
great  modem  critic ',  there  must  be 

a  Just  coherence  made 

Between  each  thought,  and  the  whole  model  laid 
So  right,  that  every  step  may  higher  rise, 
like  goodly  mountams,  till  they  reach  the  skies. 

Lyrics,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  ought  to  make  one  body  as  itrell  as  the  other,  yet  msy 
consist  of  parts  that  are  entire  of  themselves.    It  bong  a  rale  in  modem  langaages,  that  every  stanis 
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oagbt  to  make  op  a  complete  sense  withoat  nmuing  into  the  other.  FVeqnent  sentences,  whidi  are 
accounted  faults  in  elegies,  are  beauties  here.  Besides  this,  Malherfoe,  and  the  French  poets  after 
him,  have  made  it  a  role  m  the  stanatf  of  six  lines,  to  make  a  pause  at  the  third ;  and  in  thoae  of 
ten  tines,  at  the  third  and  the  seventh.  And  it  most  be  confessed,  that  this  exactness  renders  fkun 
nrach  more  musical  and  harmonious ;  thongh  they  have  not  always  been  so  religions  hi  observing  the 
latter  role  as  the  fbrmer. 

But  I  am  engaged  in  a  very  vain,  or  a  very  foolish  design :  those  who  are  critics,  it  would  Jbe 
a  presumption  in  me  to  pretend  I  could  instmct ;  ai*d  to  instruct  those  who  are  not,  at  ttie  same 
time  I  write  myself,  is  (if  I  may  l|^  allowed  to  apply  another  man's  simile)  like  selling  anna  16  m^ 
enemy  in  time  of  war :  though  there  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  more  indulgence  shown  to  things  of  lofa 
and  gallantry  than  any  others,  because  they  are  generally  written  when  people  are  yonng,  and 
intended  for  ladies  who  are  not  supposed  to  be  very  old  y  and  all  young  people,  especially  of  the 
lair  sex,  are  more  taken  with  the  liveliness  of  fancy,  than  the  correctness  of  judgment.  It  may  be 
also  observed,  that  to  write  of  love  well,  a  man  must  be  really  in  love  ;*  and  to  correct  hb  vnitinga 
well,  he  must  be  out  of  love  again.  I  am  well  enough  satisfied  I  may  be  in  circumstances  of  writk^ 
of  love,  but  I  am  ahnoftt  in  despair  of  ever  being  in  circumstances  of  correcting  it.  Tins  I  hope 
nay  be  a  reason  for  the  fair  and  the  yowig  to  pass  over  some  of  the  faults ;  and  as  for  the  grave  and 
wise,  all  the  &vonr  I  shall  beg  of  them  is,  that  they  would  not  read  them.  Things  of  this  nature 
mrt  calculated  only  for  the  former.  If  love-verses  work  upon  the  ladies,  a  man  will  not  tronble 
himself  with  what  the  critics  say  of  them:  and  if  they  do  not,  all  the  commendations  the  critics  can 
give  htm  will  make  but  very  little  amends.  All  I  shall  say  for  these  trifles  is,  that  I  pretend  not 
to  vie  with  any  man  whatsoever.  I  donbt  not  but  there  are  seveml  now  living  who  are  able  to  write 
better  on  all  snlgects  than  I  am  upon  any  one :  but  I  will  take  the  boldness  to  say,  that  there  Is  no 
one  man  among  them  all  who  shall  be  readier  to  acknowledge  his  own  faults,  or  to  do  Juitioe  to  th* 
merits  of  other  people. 
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WILLIAM  WALSH. 


Hi^ 


TO  HIS  BOOK. 

Go,  little  Book,  and  to  the  world  impwrt 
llie  faithful  image  of  an  amorous  heart. 
ThoBc  who  love**  dear  deluding  pains  have  known, 
May  in  my  &tal  stories  read  their  own. 
Those  who  have  liv'd  from  all  its  torments  firee, 
May  find  the  thing  they  never  felt,  by  me: 
Perhaps,  advis*d,  avoid  the  gilded  bait, 
And,  wamM  by  my  example,  shun  my  fate; 
While  with  calm  joy,  safe  landed  on  the  coast, 
I  view  the  waves  on  which  I  once  was  tost 
Love  is  a  medley  of  endearments,  jars, 
Shispicions,  quarrels,  reconcilements,  wars ; 
Then  peace  again.    Oh !  would  It  not  be  best 
To  chase  the  faul  poison  from  our  breast  ? 
But,  since  so  few  can  live  ftom  passion  fiee, 
Happy  the  man,  and  only  happy  he. 
Who  with  such  lucky  sUrs  begins  his  love, 
That  his  cool  judgment  does  his  choice  approve. 
Hi-grounded  passions  quickly  wear  away; 
What 's  bnik  upon  esteem  can  ne'er  decay. 


ELEGY. 

TBI  mOtlWAIUlKD  umoL 

^  ?L ^""  merchant  curse  his  angry  fate, 
And  ftom  the  winds  and  waves  his  Ibrtmie  wait : 
UA  the  loud  lawyer  break  his  brains,  and  be 
A  slave  to  wrangling  coxcombs,  fbr  a  fee: 
Let  the  rough  soldier  fight  his  prince's  foes. 
And  fbr  a  livelihood  his  life  expose: 
I  wage  no  war,  I  plead  no  cause,  bat  Love's; 
I  fMr  no  storms  but  what  Cefinda  moves. 
And  what  grave  censor  can  my  choice  despise  ? 
But  here,  fair  charmer,  here  the  difierence  lies: 
The  merchant,  alter  all  his  hazards  past. 
Enjoys  the  fruit  of  his  long  toils  at  last ; 
T^  ■°J£«'v'^»«rh  in  his  king's  ftvour  stands, 
And,  after  having  long  obeyed,  oommtndi; 


The  lawyer,  to  reward  his  tedious  dkre. 
Roars  on  the  bendi,  that  babbled  at  the  ban 
While  I  take  pams  to  meet  a  fkte  more  haid. 
And  roap  no  finit,  no  fkvour,  no  reward. 


EPIGRAM. 

WariTEN  IN  A  lady's  TABLB-iOOK. 

WfTH  what  Strange  raptures  would  my  soul  b6  blest, 

Were  but  her  book  an  emblem  of  her  breast ! 

Aa  I  from  that  all  former  markn  efiace, 

And,  uncontrol'd,  pot  new  ones  m  then'  place ; 

So  might  I  chase  all  others  fhmi  her  heart, 

And  my  own  image  in  the  stead  impart 

But,  ah!  how  short  the  bliss  would  prove,  if  h« 

Who  seiz'd  it  next,  might  do  the  same  by  di^l 


ELEGY. 

TRB  POWER  or  TBRII. 

TO  iin  Mifnoss. 

While  those  bright  eyes  snbdiie  where'er  you  will, 

I  And,  as  yon  please,  can  either  save  or  kill ; 
What  youth  so  bold  the  conquest  to  design  ? 
What  wealth  so  great  to  purchase  hearts  like  thine  ? 
None  but  the  Muse  that  privilege  caki  chiim, 
:And  what  you  give  in  love,  return  in  fame. 
Riches  and  titles  with  your  lifis  must  end ; 
Nay,  cannot  ev^  in  lif^  your  flime  defend: 
Verse  can  give  fsme,  caniSaiding  beauties  save^ 
-And  after  death  redeem  them  fhm  the  grave: 
Embalmed  in  verse,  through  distanttimes  theytcome, 
Preserv'd,  like  bees,  within  an  amber  tomb. 
Poets  (like  monarehs  on  an  eastern  throne^ 
Restrained  by  nothing  but  their  will  alone) 
Here  can  cry  up,  and  there  as  boldly  blame. 
And,  as  they  please,  give  infamy  oc  fvo^ft. 
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lo  Tmin  the  lynan  queen  *  reag»  her  Titt, 
For  the  bright  glory  of  a  spotless  wife, 
If  lying  bards  may  false  amours  rehearse, 
And  blast  her  name  with  arbitrary  verse; 
While  one  *,  who  all  the  absence  of  her  lard 
Had  her  wide  courts  with  pressing  loten  alov'dt 
Yet,  by  a  poet  gracM,  in  deathless  rhymes. 
Stands  a  chaste  pattern  to  succeeding  timeSi 
With  pity  then  the  Muses*  friends  surrey, 
Nor  thfaik  yoar  fiiTours  there  are  thrown  awny; 
Wisely  like  seed  on  fruitful  soil  they  Ve  thrown. 
To  bring  large  crops  of  glory  and  renown : 
76t  as  the  Son,  that  in  Sue  marshes  breeds 
Nothing  but  nauseous  aad  unwholesome  weeds, 
WHh  the  same  raya,  on  rich  and  pregnant  earth. 
To  pleasant  flowers  and  useful  fruits  gires  birth: 
80  nvours  cast  on  fools  get  only  shame, 
On  poeta  shed,  produce  eternal  fanfe, 
llieir  generous  breasts  warm  with  a  genial  fire, 
And  more  than  all  the  Muses  can  inspire. 


JEALOUSY. 


Who  could  more  happy,  who  more  bleft  ooold 

live,  [move } 

Than  the^r  whom  kind,  whom  sonovbns  passions 

What  crowns,  what  empires,  greater  joys  could 

Thau  the  soft  chains,  the  slavery  of  Love  ? 
Were  not  the  bliss  too  often  crost 
By  that  unhappy,  vile  distrust,  [ous  malady. 
That  gnawing  doubt,  that  anxious  fear,  that  danger- 
That  terrible  tormenting  rage,  that  madness,  Jea- 
lousy. 

In  vain  Gelinda  boasts  she  has  been  true. 

In  vain  she  swears  she  keeps  untouch'd  her 
Dire  Jealousy  does  all  my  pains  renew,    [charms ; 
And  represents  her  in  my  rival's  arms: 
His  sighs  I  hear,  his  looks  I  view, 
I  see  her  damn'd  advances  too ;  [see 

I  see  her  smile,  I  see  her  kiss :  and,  oh!  methinks  I 
Her  give  up  all  those  joys  to  him,  she  should  reserve 
fbr  me* 

Invratefnl  fair-one !  canst  thou  hear  my  groans  ? 
Canst  thou  behold  these  tears  that  fill  my  eyes  ? 
And  yet,  unmov'd  by  all  my  pains,  my  moans. 
Into  another's  arms  resign  my  prize  ? 
If  merit  could  not  gain  your  love. 
My  suflerings  might  your  pity  move ; 
Might  hinder  you  from  adding  thus,  by  jealous 

frenzies,  more 
New  pangs  to  one  whom  hopeless  love  had  plagued 
too  much  before. 

T()tnk  not,  false  njrmph,  my  fiiry  to  out-storm ; 
I  scorn  your  anger,  and  despise  your  frown : 
Dress  up  your  rage  in  its  most  hideous  fbrm. 
It  will  not  move  my  heart  when  Love  is  flown; 
No,  though  you  from  my  kindn^  fly. 
My  vengeance  you  shall  sat.sfy : 
The  Muse,  that  would  have  sung  your  praise,  shall 

now  aloud  proclaim 
To  the  malicious  spiteful  world,  your  infamy  and 
shame. 


Yegnds!  she  weeps;  behold  that  fiJEngiftowsi 
Sea  hofw  her  eyes  are  quite  disaolT*d  in  tem' 
Can  shia  in  vainr  that  precioos  torrent  poor  ? 
Oh,  no^  it  besrs  away  my  doubts  and  fears: 
Twaa  pity  sure  that  made  it  flow: 
For  the  same  pity,  stop  it  now  ; 
For  every  charming,  heavenly  drop,  that  firoii  tha 

eyes  does  part. 
Is  paid  with  streams  of  blood,  that  gush  Ivoai  n 
o*ai  flowing  heart 

Yes,  I  will  love ;  I  will  believe  you  true. 

And  raise  my  passions  up  as  high  as  e'er; 
Nay,  I  '11  believe  you  folse,  yet  love  you  too^ 
Let  the  least  sign  of  penitence  appear. 
1 11  frame  excuses  for  your  fault. 
Think  you  surprisM,  or  meanly  caught; 
Nay  in  the  fury,  in  the  height  of  that  abhorr 

embrace. 
Believe  you  thought,  believe  at  least  you  wiA' 
me  in  the  place. 

Oh,  let  me  lie  whole  ages  in  those  arms. 

And  on  that  bosom  lull  asleep  my  cares: 
Forgive  those  foolish  fears  of  fisacy'd  harms. 
That  stab  my  soul,  while  they  but  move  tl 
And  think,  unless  I  lov'd  thee  still,      [tean 
I  had  not  treated  thee  so  ill ;     [certain  sigi 
For  these  rude  pangs  of  jealousy  arc  much  moi 
Of  love,  than  all  the  tender  words  an  amoroi 
fancy  coins. 

Torment  me  with  this  horrid  rage  no  more ; 
Oh  smile,  and  grant  one  reconciling  kiss ! 
Ye  god^  she  *s  kind !  Vm  ecstasy  all  o*er! 
My  soul 's  too  narrow  to  contain  the  bliss. 
Thou  pleasing  torture  of  my  breast. 
Sure  tlioii  wert  fram'd  to  plagte  my  rest. 
Since  both  the  ill  and  good  yon  do,  iiiJike  my  peai 

destroy; 
That  kills  me  with  exrns  of  grief,  this  with  exoe 
ofjo}-. 


Dida 


'Penelope. 


CURE  OF  JEALOUSY. 

What  tortures  can  there  be  in  Hell, 
Compar'd  to  what  fond  lovers  feel. 
When,  doating  on  some  fisir  one's  charms, 
They  think  she  yields  them  to  their  rival's  arms  * 

As  lions,  though  they  once  were  tame. 
Yet  if  sharp  wounds  their  rage  inflame,     ' 
Lift  up  their  stormy  voices,  roar. 
And  tear  the  keeper^  they  obe3r*d  before  : 

So  fares  the  lovpr  when  his  breast 
By  jealous  phrcnzy  is  possest; 
Forswears  the  nymph  for  whom  he  bums. 
Yet  straight  to  her  whom  he  forswean  ret4uiM. 

But  when  the  fan*  resolves  his  doubt. 
The  love  comes  in,  the  fear  goes  out ; 
The  cloud  of  Jealousy  *»  dispelled. 
And  the  bright  sun  of  Innocence  reveal'd. 

With  what  strange  raptures  is  he  blest ! 
Raptures  too  great  to  be  exprest. 
Though  hard  the  torment 's  to  aadare. 
Who  would  not  have  the  sickness  for  the  canl 
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OEATH. 

has  this  bugbear.  Death,  that's  worth  our 
r  a  life  in  pahi  and  sorrow  past,  [care  ? 

eluding  hope  and  dire  despair, 
h  only  gives  us  quiet  at  the  last. 

rangely  are  our  love  and  hate  misplac*d! 
dom  we  seek,  and  yet  from  freedom  flee } 
ig  those  tyrant-sins  that  chain  us  fast, 
riiuaning  Death,  that  only  sets  us  froB. 

t  a  foolish  fear  of  future  pains,       [stains  ?) 
ihoold  they  fear  who  keep  their  souls  from 
;  makes  me  dread  thy  terroors,  Death,  to  see: 
t  the  loss  of  riches,  or  of  fame, 
vain  tojrs  the  vulgar  pleasures  name; 
nothing,  Csslia,  but  the  losing  thee. 


ELEGY. 


TO  BIS  PAL8B  MISTBESS. 


,  3rour  tricks  will  now  no  longer  pass, 
n  no  more  the  fool  that  once  I  was. 
my  happier  rival  does  obtain 
I  vast  bliss  for  which  I  sigh  in  vain, 
lim  you  love,  to  me  you  use  your  art; 
irour  looks,  another  had  your  heart : 
you  're  sick,  to  me  of  spies  afraid ; 
is  your  sickness  gone,  your  spies  betray'd: 
beneath  your  window  all  the  night ; 
your  arms  possesses  the  delight. 
'  you  treat  me  thus,  false  fiur,  I  do ; 
h  I  what  plagues  me  worse,  he  knows  it  too; 
1  my  sighs  are  told,  my  letters  shown, 
I  my  pains  are  his  diversion  grown, 
nee  you  could  such  horrid  treasons  act, 
eas'd  you  chose  out  him  to  do  the  fact : 
nity  does  for  my  wrongs  atone, 
is  by  that  I  have  your  falsehood  known, 
shall  I  do  ?  for  treated  at  this  rate, 
,  not  love,  and  yet  1  cannot  hate : 
the  actions,  but  I  love  the  face : 
?re  thy  virtue  more,  or  b^uty  less ! 
confusion,  and  my  soul 's  on  fire, 
»y  contending  Reason  and  Desire ; 
ids  me  love,  that  bids  me  love  give  o*er, 
wnsels  best,  the  other  pleases  more. 
'  I  ought  to  hate  you  for  your  fault, 
h  !  I  cannot  do  the  thing  I  ought, 
hou,  mean  wretch !  canst  thou  contetited  prove 
he  cold  relics  of  a  rivaPs  love  ? 
lid  I  see  that  f^e  to  charm  my  breast  ? 
ving  seen,  why  did  T  know  the  rest  ? 
if  I  have  obeyM  yodr  just  commands, 
i  desrrv'd  some  fsvour  of  your  hands ; 
mc  that  tame,  that  easy  fool  again, 
d  me  of  my  knowledge  and  my  pain: 
ou,  false  fair!  for  whom  so  oft  I  've  griev'd, 
wretch  that  begs  to  be  deceived; 
•ar  yourself  for  one  who  dies  for  you, 
lot  a  word  of  the  whole  charge  was  true; 
andals  all,  and  forgeries,  devis*d 
ain  wretch  neglected  and  despis'd. 
rill  help  to  forward  the  deceit, 
0  my  power,  contribut*  to  tht  cbtat 


And  thou,  bold  man,  who  tiiink'st  to  rival  me, 

For  thy  presomption  I  could  pardon  thee; 

I  ooold  rorgive  thy  lying  in  her  arms» 

I  coaM  forgive  thy  rifling  all  her  charms; 

Bat,  oh !  I  never  can  forgive  the  tongue 

That  boasts  her  fieivours,  and  proclaims  my  wrong. 


UPON  THE  BAMB  OCCASION. 

What  fury  does  disturb  my  rest  ? 

What  HeU  is  this  within  my  breast  ? 

Now  I  abhor,  and  now  I  love ; 

And  each  an  equal  torment  prove. 

I  see  Celinda's  cruelty, 

I  see  she  loves  all  men  but  me ; 

I  see  her  falsehood,  see  her  pride, 

I  see  ten  thousand  faults  beside ; 

I  see  she  sticks  at  nought  that 's  ill ; 

Yet,  oh  ye  powers !  I  love  her  still. 

Others  on  precipices  run. 

Which,  blind  with  love,  they  cannot  shun : 

I  see  my  danger,  see  my  ruin ; 

Yet  seek,  yet  txnirt,  my  own  undoing: 

And  each  new  rcasou  I  explore 

To  hate  her,  makes  me  love  her  more. 


THE  ANTIDOTE. 


When  I  see  the  bright  nymph  who  my  heart  doea 
enlbral, 

When  T  view  her  toft  eyes,  and  her  languishing 
Her  merit  so  great,  my  own  merit  so  small,     [air. 

It  makes  me  adore,  and  it  makes  me  despair. 

But  when  I  consider,  she  squanders  on  fbob 
All  those  treasures  of  beauty  with  which  she  is 

My  fancy  it  damps,  my  passion  it  cools,       [stor'd  ; 
And  it  makes  me  despiue  what  before  I  adored. 

Thus  sometimes  I  despair,  and  sometimes  I  despise; 

I  love,  and  I  hate,  but  I  never  esteem : 
The  passion  grows  up  when  I  view  her  bright  eyes. 

Which  my  rivals  destroy  when  I  look  upon  them! 

How  wisely  does  Nature  things  so  different  unite  ? 

In  such  odd  compositions  our  safety  is  found; 
As  the  blood  of  a  scorpion  ^  a  cure  fbr  the  bite. 

So  her  folly  makes  whole  whom  her  beauty  doef« 
wound. 


UPON  A  FAVOUR  OFFERED. 

Cjklia,  too  late  you  would  repent ; 

The  offering  all  your  store. 
Is  now  but  like  a  pardon  sent 

To  one  that 's  dead  before. 

While  at  the  first  you  cruel  prov*d. 
And  grant  the  bliss  too  late ; 

You  hindered  me  of  one  I  Iov*d, 
To  give  me  one  I  hate. 

I  thought  3rou  innocent  as  foir, 
When  first  my  court  I  made; 

But  when  your  fklsehoods  plain  appear. 
My  love  no  Umgtr  stay'd. 
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Your  bounty  of  tbose  Ikiroon  shown. 
Whose  worth  jroo  first  deface. 

Is  meltiDg  valued  medals  down. 
And  giving  us  the  bran. 

Oh,  since  the  thing  we  beg 's  a  toy 
That 's  prized  by  love  alone. 

Why  cannot  women  grant  the  ioy, 
Before  our  love  »  gone  ? 


THE  RECONCILEMENT. 

Bi  gone,  ye  sighs !  be  gone,  ye  tears ! 

Be  gone,  ye  jealousies  and  fears ! 

Celinda  swears  she  never  lov*d, 

Celinda  swears  none  ever  mov'd 

Her  heart,  but  I ;  if  this  be  true. 

Shall  I  keep  company  with  you  ? 

What  though  a  senseless  rival  swore 

She  said  as  much  to  him  before  ? 

Wliat  though  I  saw  him  in  her  bed  ? 

I  '11  trust  not  what  I  saw,  but  what  she  said. 

Curse  on  the  prudent  and  the  wise, 

Who  ne'er  believe  such  pleasing  lies : 

I  grant  she  only  does  deceive; 

I  g^rant  'tis  folly  to  believe ; 

But  by  this  folly  I  vast  pleasures  gain. 

While  you  with  all  your  wisdom  live  in  pain. 


WALSH'S  POEMS. 


DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN  A  LOVER  AMD  HIS  FRIEND. 

[IRIIGULAB  VEMEi.] 

FRIEND. 

Valvs  thyself,  fond  youth,  no  more 
On  fovours  Mulus  had  before; 
He  had  her  first,  her  virgin  flame. 
You  like  a  bold  intruder  came 
To  the  cold  relics  of  a  feast. 
When  he  at  first  had  seiz'd  the  best 

LOVER. 

When  he,  dull  sot,  had  seiz'd  the  worse, 
I  came  in  at  the  second  course ; 
TIs  chance  that  first  makes  people  lov^ 
Judgment  their  riper  fancies  move. 
Mulus,  you  say,  first  charm'd  her  eyes ; 
Fhnt,  she  lov'd  babies  and  dirt-pies; 
But  she  grew  wiser,  and  in  time 
Found  out  the  folly  of  those  toys  and  him. 

PRnND. 

If  wisdom  change  in  love  begets. 

Women,  no  doubt,  are  wondrous  wits. 

But  wisdom  that  now  makes  her  change  to  yon, 

In  time  will  make  her  change  to  others  too. 

LOVER. 

I  grant  yasi  no  man  can  foresee  his  doom ; 
But  shall  I  grieve  because  an  ill  may  come? 
Yet  1 1i  allow  her  change,  when  she  can  see 

A  man  de>-erves  her  more  than  me. 
As  much  as  I  deserve  her  more  than  he. 

FRIEND. 

Did  they  with  our  own  eyes  see  our  desert. 
No  woman  e'er  could  fnMn  her  lover  part. 


But,  oh!  they  tee  not  with  thdr  own. 
All  things  to  them  are  througk  false  optics 
Love  at  the  first  does  all  your  chsLrms  increase^ 
When  the  tube  's  tum'd,  hstte  icprewMti  them  I 

LOVER. 

Whatever  may  come,  I  will  not  gviefie 

For  dangers  that  I  cant  believe. 
She  'II  ne'er  cease  loving  me;  or  iriiit  do^ 
Tis  ten  to  one  I  cease  to  love  her  toa 


EPIGRAM. 


LTCB. 


^  Go,"  said  old  Lyce,  *'  senseless  lov«r,  90^ 
And  with  soft  verses  court  (be  hat ;  but 
With  all  thy  verses,  thou  canst  get  no  mam 
Than  fools  without  one  verse  have  had  beforCi 
Enrag'd  at  this,  upon  the  bawd  I  flew. 
And  that  which  most  enrag'd  me  was,  twas 


THE  FAIR  MOURNER. 

In  what  sad  pomp  the  monmihl  charmer  lies  1 
Does  she  lament  the  victim  of  her  eyei  ? 
Or  would  she  hearts  with  soft  compession  move, 
To  make  them  take  the  deeper  stamp  of  Love? 
What  youth  so  wise,  so  wary  to  escape. 
When  Rigour  comes,  drest  up  in  Pity%  shape? 
Let  not  in  vain  those  precions  tears  be  shed. 
Pity  the  dying  fair-one,  not  the  dead; 
While  you  uujustly  of  the  Fates  complaio, 
I  grieve  as  much  ror  3rou,  as  much  in  vain. 
Each  to  relentless  judges  make  their  moan ; 
Blame  not  Deaths  cmelty,  but  cease  your  own. 
While  raging  passion  both  our  souls  does  woood, 
A  sovereign  balm  might  sure  for  both  be  foond; 
Would  you  but  wipe  3rottr  fruitless  taan  away. 
And  with  a  just  compassion  mine  mvej. 


EPIGRAM. 

TO  HIS  FALSE  MOmBSS. 

Thou  saidst  that  T  alone,  thy  heart  ooold  man^ 
And  that  for  me  thou  wouldst  abandon  Jove. 
I  lov'd  thee  then,  not  with  a  love  dcfil'd. 
But  as  a  fotber  loves  his  only  child. 
I  know  thee  now,  and  though  I  fiercelier  bmn. 
Thou  art  become  the  object  of  my  soom : 
See  what  thy  falsehood  gets ;  I  must 
I  love  thee  more,  but  I  esteem  thee  li 


EPIGRAM. 

LOVE  AMD  JEAIOOST. 


How  much  are  they  deceived  who  vainly  strive 
By  jealous  fears  to  keep  our  flames  alive ! 
Love  's  like  a  toroh,  which,  if  seeur'd  fntm  bbst% 
Will  faintlier  bum,  but  then  it  looger  lasts: 
Expos'd  to  storms  of  jealoosy  and  doubt. 
The  blase  fgnm%  grsatar,  but  tit 


ELEOIES...EPIORAMS. 
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ELEGY. 

THB  PBTITIOir. 
Ilff  IM1TATI01I  OF  CATOUOS. 

e  a  pious  pleasure  that  proceeds 
rantemplation  of  our  virtuous  deeds  ? 
11  mean  sordid  actions  we  despise, 
om  to  gain  a  throne  by  cheats  and  lies  ? 
i,  thou  hast  sure  blessings  laid  in  store, 
hy  just  dealing  in  this  curst  amour : 
honour  can  in  words  or  deeds  be  shown, 
to  the  fair  thoa  hast  not  said  and  done  ? 
r  false  heart  they  all  are  thrown  away; 
iy  swears,  more  eas*ly  to  b^ray. 
vers  !  that  know  the  many  tows  she  broke, 
ly  just  soul  from  this  unequal  yoke ! 
re  boils  up,  and,  like  a  raging  flood, 
hrough  my  veins,  and  taints  my  vital  blood. 
a  vahdy  beg  she  may  grow  chaste, 
h  an  equal  passion  bum  at  last ; 
le  she  cannot  practise,  thoagh  tdM  woold ; 
contemn  the  other,  though  she  sbonld : 
ik  I  vengeance  on  the  peijur*d  jilt ; 
mishment  enough  to  luive  her  guilt. 
t>ut  balsam  for  my  bleeding  biwt» 
or  my  wounds,  and  firom  my  laboon  rest 


ELEGY, 
UPOM  Qurrmio  its  mnms. 

w,  Cdinda,  I  have  borne  too  long^ 

t>y  fionrgiving,  have  increas'd  my  wrong : 

there  be  a  power  in  verse  to  riack 

ourse  in  vice,  or  bring  fled  Virtue  back, 

ndertake  the  task,  howe'er  so  hard ; 

erous  action  is  its  own  reward. 

were  thy  virtues  equal  to  thy  charms, 

y  from  crowns  to  live  within  those  arms : 

ho,  oh  who,  can  e'er  believe  thee  just, 

isuch  known  falsehoods  bavedestroy*d  all  trust  ? 

«11,  false  fair !  nor  shall  I  longer  stay, 

we  must  part,  why  should  we  thus  delay? 

love  alone  was  what  my  soul  could  prize, 

nissmg  that,  can  all  the  rest  despise ; 

bould  I  not  repent  my  folKes  past, 

I  you  take  up  and  grow  reserved  at  last, 

dd  please  me,  parted  from  your  fhtal  charms, 

e  jTou  happy  in  another's  arms. 

lever  threatenings  fbry  might  esEtort, 

tar  not  I  should  ever  do  yofl  hurt : 

tioogh  my  former  passion  is  remov'd, 

lid  not  injure  one  I  once  had  lov'd. 

I !  while  thus  I  waste  my  time  in  vain, 

there  are  maids  I  might  entirely  gain: 

learch  for  such,  and  to  the  first  tlutt  *9  tme, 

pa  the  heart  so  hardly  freed  from  you. 


TO  HIS  MISTRESS, 

ACAIXST  MASRIAfiK. 


Bs,  all  the  world  must  sure  agree, 
i  who  's  secured  of  having  thee. 
Will  be  entirely  blest ; 
It 't  were  in  me  too  grant  a  wrong, 
make  one  who  has  been  so  long 
My  queen,  my  slave  at  last     « 


Nor  ooght  those  things  to  be  oonfln'd. 
That  were  for  public  good  design'd ; 

Gould  we  in  foolish  pride. 
Hake  the  Sun  always  with  ns  stay, 
Twould  bum  our  com  and  grass  away. 

To  starve  the  world  beside. 

Let  not  the  thoughts  of  parting  Aright 
Two  souls,  which  passion  does  unite; 

For  while  our  love  does  last. 
Neither  will  strive  to  go  away ; 
And  why  the  Devil  should  we  stay. 

When  once  that  love  is  past  ? 


EPIGRAMS. 


CBLOE. 


Cblob,  new-nuunyd,  looks  on  men  no  more; 
Why  then  'tis  plafai  for  what  she  look'd  before. 


COftMDS. 


CotiTDs  proclaims  aloud  his  wife  's  a  whore ; 
Mm,  good  Gomus,  what  can  we  do  more  ? 
Wert  thou  no  cuckold,  we  might  make  thee  ode; 
But,  being  one,  we  cannot  make  thee  none. 


naAso. 


Thbaso  picks  qnarrels  when  he  's  drunk  at  night ; 
When  sober  m  the  morning  dares  not  fight 
Thraso,  to  shun  those  ills  that  may  ensue, 
Drink  not  at  night,  or  drink  at  morning  too. 


OlIPS  AND  SHITTBI. 

Rich  Gripe  does  all  his  thoughts  and  cunning  bend, 
T  increase  that  wealth  he  wants  the  soul  to  spend. 
Poor  Shifter  does  his  whole  contrivance  set 
To  spend  that  wealth  be  wants  the  sense  to  get 
How  happy  would  appear  to  each  his  fote. 
Had  Gripe  his  humour,  or  he  Gripe's  estate ! 
Kind  Fate  and  Fortune,  blend  them  if  you  can. 
And  of  two  wretches  make  one  happy  man ! 


TO  CJEUA, 

UPON  SOME  ALTSaATlONS  IN  HIE  PikCE. 

Ah,  Gflslia  \  where  are  now  the  charms 
I     That  did  such  wondrous  passions  move  ? 
;TSme,  cruel  Time,  those  eyas  disarms, 
I     And  blunts  tha  foeble  darts  of  Love. 


What  Dudice  does  the  tyrant  bear 
To  womens*  interest,  and  to  ours  ? 

Beauties  in  which  the  pnUic  share. 
The  greedy  villain  first  devours. 


Who^  without  tears,  can  see  a  prince, 
That  trains  of  fawning  courtiers  had; 

Abandon'd,  left  without  defienoe  ? 
NOr  is  thy  hapless  fiitaltis  sad. 
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Tbou  who  10  Bany  fools  hast  Igaown, 
And  all  the  fools  would  hardly  do, 

Sbouldst  now  confine  thyself  to  one ! 
And  he,  alas !  a  husband  too. 

See  the  ungrateful  slaTes,  how  fost 
They  from  thy  setting  glories  run; 

And  in  what  mighty  crowds  they  luu^ 
To  worship  Flavia's  rising  sun ! 

In  vain  are  all  the  practis'd  wiles, 
In  vain  those  eyes  would  love  impart ; 

Not  all  th'  advances,  all  the  smiles. 
Can  move  one  unrelenting  heart. 

While  Flavia,  charming  Flavia,  still 
By  cruelty  her  cause  maintains  $ 

And  scarce  vouchsafes  a  careless  ^mile 
To  the  poor  slaves  that  wear  her  chains. 

Well,  Csslia,  let  them  waste  their  tears; 

But  sure  they  will  in  time  repine, 
Xhat  thou  hast  not  a  foce  like  hers. 

Or  she  has  not  a  heart  like  thine. 


WALSH^  POEMS. 


In  women  how  should  sense  and  bemty  me 
The  wisest  men  their  youth  in  follies  spa 

The  best  is  he  that  earliest  finds  the  cheat. 
And  sees  his  errours  while  there  H  time  tx 


THE  RETIREMENT. 

All  hail,  ye  fields,  where  constant  peace  attends ! 

All  hail,  ye  sacred  solitary  groves ! 
All  hail,  ye  books,  my  true,  my  real  friends^ 

Whose  conversation  pleases  and  improves ! 

Could  one  who  studied  your  sublimer  rules 
Become  so  mad  to  search  for  joys  abroad  ? 

To  run  to  towns,  to  herd  with  knaves  and  fools. 
And  undistinguish'd  pass  among  the  crowd  ? 

One  to  ambitious  fkncy  's  made  a  prey, 
Thinks  happiness  in  great  preferment  lies ; 

Nor  fears  for  that  his  country  to  betray, 
Curst  by  the  fools,  and  laught  at  by  the  wise. 

Others,  whom  avaricious  thoughts  bewitch. 
Consume  their  time  to  multiply  their  ^ns ; 

And,  foncying  wretched  all  that  are  not  rich. 
Neglect  the  end  of  life  to  get  the  means. 

Others,  the  name  of  pleasure  does  invite, 
All  their  dull  time  in  sensual  joys  they  live ; 

And  hope  to  gain  that  solid  firm  delight 
By  vice,  which  innocence  alone  can  give. 

But  how  perplext,  alas !  is  human  fate ! 

I,  whom  nor  avarice  nor  pleasures  move, 
Who  view  with  scorn  the  trophies  of  the  great. 

Yet  must  myself  be  made  a  slave  to  love. 

If  this  dire  passion  never  will  be  gotie, 
If  beauty  alwajrs  must  my  heart  enthral. 

Oh !  rather  let  me  be  confined  to  one. 
Than  madly  thus  be  made  a  prey  to  all ! 

One  who  has  early  known  the  pomps  of  state, 
(For  things  unknown  'tis  ignorance  to  condemn) 

And  after  having  view'd  the  gaudy  bait. 
Can  boldly  say.  The  trifle  I  contemn. 

In  her  blest  arms  contented  could  I  live. 
Contented  could  I  die :  but  oh !  my  mind 

I  feed  with  foncies,  and  my  thoughts  deceive 
With  hope  of  things  impoasiblt  to  find. 


THE  DESPAIRING  LOVER. 

DumucTED  with  care 

For  Phyllis  the  foir. 

Since  nothing  could  move  her. 

Poor  Damon,  her  lover. 

Resolves  in  despair 

No  longer  to  languish. 

Nor  bear  so  much  anguish  ; 

But,  mad  with  his  love. 

To  a  precipice  goes. 

Where  a  leap  from  above 

Would  soon  finish  his  woes. 

When  in  rage  he  came  there, 
Beholding  how  steep 
The  sides  did  appear. 
And  the  bottom  how  deep; 
His  torments  projecting. 
And  sadly  reflecting, 
Hiat  a  lover  forsaken 
A  new  love  may  get» 
But  a  neck  when  once  broken 
Can  never  be  set ; 
And,  that  he  could  die 
Whenever  he  would, 
But,  that  he  could  live 
But  as  long  as  he  could : 
How  grievous  soever 
The  torment  might  grow. 
He  scoroM  to  endeavour 
To  finish  it  so. 
But  bold,  unconcerned 
At  thoughts  of  the  pain, 
He  calmly  retum'd 
To  his  cottage  again. 


^NG. 


Of  all  the  torments,  all  the 

With  which  our  lives  are  curst; 
Of  all  the  plagues  a  lover  bears. 

Sure  rivals  are  the  worst ! 
By  partners,  in  each  other  kind. 

Afflictions  easier  grow ; 
In  love  alone  we  hate  to  find 

Companions  of  our  woe. 

Sylvia,  for  all  the  pangs  you  see 

Are  labouring  in  my  breast, 
I  beg  not  you  would  fiivour  me. 

Would  you  but  slight  the  rest ! 
How  great  soe'er  your  rigours  are. 

With  them  alone  I  'U  cope ; 
I  can  endure  my  own  despair, 

But  not  another's  hope. 


A  SONG  TO  PHYLUS, 

Phyllis,  we  not  grieve  that  Nature, 
Forming  you,  has  done  her  part; 

And  in  every  single  feature 
Show'd  the  utmost  of  her  art. 


PHYLLIS*S  RESOLUnON...AN  t^WSTTLE  TO  A  LADY. 
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th'is  it  is  pretended 
it  a  mighty  grievance  lies, 
jTour  heart  should  be  defended, 
list  you  wound  us  with  your  eyes. 

s  a  senseless  inclination, 
ere  no  mercy  's  to  be  found ; 
just,  where  kind  compassion 
es  us  balm  to  heal  the  wound. 

ins,  pajring  solemn  duty, 
the  rising  Sun  inclinM, 
*  would  adore  h'ls  beauty, 
I  in  hopes  to  make  him  kimL 


PHYLUS*S  RESOLUTION. 

N  slaves  their  liberty  require, 
ey  hope  no  more  to  gain, 
rou  not  only  that  desire, 
t  ask  the  power  to  reign^ 

c  how  unjust  a  suit  3rou  make^ 
en  you  will  soon  decline ; 
freedom,  when  you  please,  pray  takie, 
t  trespass  not  on  mine. 

tore  in  vain,  Alcander,  crave, 
le'er  will  grant  the  thing, 
he,  who  once  has  been  my  slave, 
ould  ever  be  my  king. 


No  parting  sorrows  to  extort  your  tears^ 

No  blustering  husband  to  renew  your  fears  1 

Therefore,  deaf  madam,  let  a  friend  advise. 

Love  and  its  idle  deity  despise : 

Suppress  wild  Nature,  if  it  dares  rebel; 

There  *»  no  such  thing  as  **  leading  apes  in  Hell.' 


CLELIA  TO  URANIA. 

ANODE. 

Tbv  dismal  regions  which  no  Sun  beholds. 

Whilst  his  fires  roll  some  distant  world  to  cheer, 

Which  in  dry  darkness,  frost,  and  chilling  cold. 
Spend  one  long  portion  of  the  dragging  year. 

At  his  returning  influence  never  knew 

More  joy  than  Clelia,  when  she  thinks  of  yon. 

Those  zealots,  who  adore  the  rising  Sun, 
Would  soon  their  darlmg  deity  despise. 

And  with  more  watin,  more  true  devotion  run. 
To  worship  nobler  beams,  Urania's  eyes ; 

Had  they  beheld  her  lovely  form  divine, 

Where  rays  more  glorious,  more  attracting,  shine. 

But,  ah !  frail  mortals,  though  you  may  admire 
At  a  convenient  distance  all  her  charms. 

Approach  them,  and  you  '11  feel  a  raging  fire. 
Which  scorches  deep,  and  all  your  power  disarms  t 

Thus,  like  th'  Arabian  bird,  your  care  proceeds 

From  the  bright  object  which  your  pleasure  breeds* 


AN  EPISTLE, 

LADT  WHO  HAD  RESOLVED  AGAINST  MAftaUCB. 

I,  I  cannot  but  congratulate 
esolution  for  a  single  state ; 

who  would  lite  undisturbed  and  free, 
lever  put  on  Hymen's  livery ; 
IS  its  outside  seems  to  promise  fair, 
idemeath  is  nothing  else  but  care. 

you  let  the  gordian  knot  be  ty'd, 

turns  the  name  of  virgin  into  bride, 

ne  fond  act  your  life's  best  scene  foregoes, 

ads  you  in  a  labyrinth  of  woes, 

strange  meanders  jrou  may  search  about, 
iver  find  the  clue  to  let  you  out 
arried  life  a  (Fords  you  little  ease, 
St  of  husbands  is  so  hard  to  please : 
I  wives'  careful  faces  you  may  spell, 
h  they  dissemble  their  misfortunes  well, 
igue  *s  so  great  as  an  ill-ruling  head, 
s  a  fate  which  few  young  ladies  dread : 
»ve*!»  insinuating  fire  they  fan, 
iweet  ideas  of  a  godlike  man. 
»  and  Phyllis  glorj^'d  in  their  swains, 
mg  their  praises  ou  the  neighbouring  plains ; 
ley  were  brave,  accomplish'd,  charming  men, 
( till  marry'd,  but  proud  devils  then, 
ome  resistless  power  with  Cupid  sides, 

should  have  more  virgins,  fewer  brides^ 
igle  lives  afibrd  the  roost  content, 
3  and  happy,  as  they  're  innoceut : 
;  as  Olympus,  crown'd  with  endless  ease, 
aim  as  Neptune  on  the  Halc3ron  seas-: 
ftleep  is  broke  with  no  domestic  cares, 
wling  children  to  disturb  your  prayen; 
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SONG. 

Though  Celia's  bom  to  be  ador*d. 

And  Strephon  to  adore  her  bom. 
In  vain  her  pity  is  implor'd. 

Who  kills  him  twice  with  charms  and  scora. 

Fair  saint,  to  your  blest  orb  repair. 
To  leara  in  Heaven  a  heavenly  mind ; 

Thence  hearken  to  a  sinner's  prayer, 
And  be  less  beauteous,  or  more  kind. 


LOVING  ONE  I  NEVER  SAW. 

Thou  tyrant  god  of  Love,  give  o'er. 
And  persecute  this  breast  no  more : 
Ah !  tell  me  why  must  every  dart 
Be  aim'd  at  my  unhappy  heart  ? 
I  never  murmured  or  repin'd. 
But  patiently  mysdf  resign'd 
I  To  ail  the  torments,  which  through  thee 
Have  fell,  alas !  on  wretched  me : 
But  oh !  I  can  no  more  sustain 
This  long-continued  state  of  pain. 
Though  'tis  but  fruitless  to  complain. 
My  heart,  first  soften'd  by  thy  power, 
Ne^erVept  its  liberty  an  hour: 
So  fond  and  easy  was  it  grown, 
Each  n3rmph  might  call  the  fool  her  own : 
So  much  to  its  owu  interest  blind, 
So  strangely  charm'd  to  womankind, 
lliat  it  no  more  belong'd  to  me, 
Thau  vestal-virgins  hearts  to  thee. 
I  often  courted  it  to  1^*9  \ 
But,  deaf  U>  aU,  ^tiKw^  ^1  vwv). 
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WALSH'S  POEMS. 


Id  Tmin  to  stop  it  I  essayM, 

Though  often,  often,  I  dispAay'd 

The  turns  and  doublet  women  made. 

Nay  more,  when  it  has  home  returoM, 

By  tome  proud  maid  ill-us'd  and  tcorn'd, 

t  still  the  renegade  carett. 

And  gave  it  harbour  in  my  breast 

O !  then,  with  indignation  fir'd 

At  what  before  it  so  admir*d ; 

With  shame  and  sorrow  overcast. 

And  sad  repentance  for  the  past, 

A  thousand  sacred  oaths  it  swore 

Never  to  wander  from  me  more; 

After  chimeras  ne*er  to  rove. 

Or  run  the  wild-goose  chase  of  Love. 

Thus  it  resolv'd — 

Till  some  new  fkce  again  betray'd 
The  resolutions  it  had  made : 
Then  how  twould  flutter  up  and  down* 
Eager,  impatient,  to  be  gone : 
And,  though  so  often  it  had  fail'd. 
Though  vainless  every  heart  assailed. 
Yet,  lurM  by  hope  of  new  delight. 
It  took  again  its  fatal  flight 
Tis  thus,  malicious  deity, 
That  thou  has  banter'd  wretched  me  $ 
Thus  made  me  vainly  lose  my  time. 
Thus  Ibol  away  my  jFOuthfnl  prime; 
And  yet,  for  siU  the  hours  I  *ve  lost. 
And  sighs,  and  tears,  thy  bondage  cost, 
Ke*er  did  thy  slave  thy  fsvours  bless, 
Or  crown  his  passion  with  success. 
Well—since  *tis  doom*d  that  I  must  find 
No  love  for  love  from  womankind ; 
Since  I  no  pleasure  must  cftitain, 
Let  me  at  least  avoid  the  pain: 
So  weary  of  the  chase  I  'm  grown. 
That  with  content  I  M  sit  me  down, 
£BJoy  ipy  book,  my  friend,  my  cell. 
And  bid  alt  womankind  farewell. 
Nay,  ask  for  all  I  felt  before. 
Only  to  be  disturbed  no  more. 
Yet  thou  (to  my  complainings  deaf) 

Wilt  gpive  my  torments  no  relief; 

Bat  now,  ev*n  now,  thou  mak*st  me  die. 

And  love  I  know  not  whom,  nor  why, 

In  every  part  I  feel  the  Are, 

And  bum  with  fiinciful  desire; 

From  whence  can  love  its  magic  draw } 

I  doat  on  her  I  never  taw : 

And  who,  but  loven,  can  express 

This  strange,  mystetious  tenileniess  ? 

And  yet  methinks  tis  happier  so^ 

Than  whom  it  is  I  love  to  know : 

Now  my  unbounded  notions  rove. 

And  firame  ideas  to  my  love. 

I  fancy  I  should  something  find, 

Diviner  both  in  fsce  and  mind, 

Than  ever  Nature  did  bestow 

On  any  creature  here  below. 

I  fisncy  thus  Corinna  walks. 

That  thus  she  sings,  she  kx>li8,  she  talks. 

Sometimes  I  sigh,  and  fancy  then, 

That,  did  Corinna  know  my  pain, 

Could  she  my  trickling  tears  but  see. 

She  would  be  kind  and  pity  me. 

Thus  thinking  I  've  no  cause  to  grieve,^ 

I  pleasingly  myself  deceive ; 

And  sure  am  happier  hx  than  he 
Wbo  tenrs  the  very  tiulih  oan  be. 


Then,  gentle  Cupid,  let  me  ne^ 

See  my  imaginary  fiur : 

Lest  she  shculd  be  more  heaTealy  brigki 

Than  can  be  reached  by  Faocjr't  height: 

Lest  (when  1  on  her  bnuty  gaze^ 

Confoutided,  lost  in  an  smase; 

My  trembling  lips  and  eyes  afaoold  ten, 

Tis  her  I  dare  to  km  to  well) 

She,  with  an  angry,  soomfkil  ey«, 

Or  tome  unkind,  tevere  reply. 

My  hopes  of  bliss  should  overcast, 

AikI  my  presuming  passion  blast 

If  but  in  this  thou  kmd  wih  prove. 

And  let  me  not  see  her  I  love. 

Thy  alUrs  prostrate  I  H  adoie. 

And  call  thee  tyrant-god  no  nnoce. 
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BCLOOUE  L 

DAFKIIB. 

Sicilian  Muse,  my  humble  veiee  inpipe 

To  sing  of  Daphne^  charms  and  Damoa'k  fin^ 

Long  had  the  fkithful  swain  tupprest  his  giid^ 

And,  since  be  durst  not  hope,  ne'er  ask'd  rdiei 

But  at  th'  arrival  of  the  fatal  day 

That  took  the  nymph  and  all  hia  joys  away. 

With  dying  looks  he  gazM  upon  the  Ihiry 

And  what  his  tongue  could  not,  hb  eyes  decfaoa; 

Till  with  deep  sighs,  as  if  his  heartstrings  facohe^ 

Pressing  her  haikd,  these  tender  things  he  spoke: 

BAMON. 

Ah,  lovely  nymph !  behold  your  lover  bon^ 
And  view  that  passion  which  you  'U  not  retnn. 
As  no  nymph's  charms  did  ever  equal  thias^ 
So  no  swain's  love  did  ever  equal  mine : 
How  happy,  fair,  how  happy  should  I  be^ 
Might  I  but  sacrifice  myself  for  thee ! 
Could  I  but  please  thee  with  my  djrmg  vene^ 
And  make  thee  shed  one  tear  upon  my  heaiae! 

iwiFinii. 

Too  free  aa  offer  of  that  love  you  make. 
Which  now,  alas !  I  have  not  power  to  tahe : 
Your  wounds  I  cannot,  though  I  would,  lefieft; 
Phaon  has  all  the  love  that  I  can  give. 
Had  you  among  the  rest  at  fint  asaaird  • 
My  heart,  when  fVee,  you  had,  perlmpa,  ptevaK 
Now  if  you  blame,  oh,  blame,  not  lae,  hut  fmt. 
That  never  brought  you  'till  'twas  grasm  loo  IbiIbl 

DAMON. 

Had  the  Fates  brought  gie  then,  too  dmramif  fisft 
I  could  not  hope,  mA  new  1  must  despair. 
'  Rul'd  by  your  friends,  you  quit  the  Imr^ 
For  flocks,  for  pastures,  for  an  eospty  aaoM. 
Yet  though  the  Uest  possemna  Fete  dcnei^ 
Oh,  let  me  gaze  for  ever  on  thoM  eyea : 
So  just,  so  true,  so  inaoeent  H  my  fUsae, 
That  PhaoQ,  did  he  see  it,  oould  not  \Attmt, 

DAPBKl. 

Such  generous  ends  I  know  you  still  ptmoe^ 
What  I  can  do,  be  sure  I  will  for  yon. 
If  on  esteem  or  pity  you  can  live, 
\Ot  \»(Ka^iB»t«)>&\\A4^BuiBa  tQ  give. 
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1  may  have,  but  ctmiot  have  my  heart : 
we  now  perhaps  for  erer  part, 
le  thoughts  through  all  your  IHe  ezprev, 
ce  the  falue  more,  the  pity  len. 

DAMON. 

then  go?  GanjTOu  for  ever  part, 
what  shivering  pains  surround  my  heart ! ) 
'  ooe  thought  to  make  your  pity  less  ? 
ine !  could  1  half  my  pangs  express, 
I  not  think,  though  hanl  as  rocks  you  were, 
'  ever  could  too  great  appear. 
all  be  ooe  moment  free  from  pain, 
old  those  charming  eyes  again. 
jr  diversions  do  your  thoughts  employ, 
ot  come  to  interrupt  the  joy ; 
.  from  them  you  some  spare  moment  find« 
sn,  oh  think,  on  whom  you  leave  behind  j 
Lh  what  heart  I  shall  behold  the  green, 
so  oft  those  charming  eyes  have  seen ! 
h  what  grief  I  walk  the  groves  alone, 
u,  the  glory  of  them  all,  are  gone ! 
that  little  time  you  have  to  stay, 
till  speak,  and  gaze  my  soul  away ! 
»y  passion  that  small  aid  denies } 
»  my  tongue,  and  tean  overflow  my  eyes. 


ECLOGUE  IL 

GALATEA. 

the  gayest  ooe  of  all  the  swains, 
their  flocks  upon  th'  Arcadian  plains, 
re's  mad  passion  quite  devour'd  his  heart* 
ioy  nymph  that  caus'd,  neglects  his  smart, 

I  low  numbers,  such  as  shepherds  use, 
move  her  breast,  his  own  amuse. 
Dris,  who  with  scorn  refuse  to  see 

ity  wounds  that  you  have  made  on  me  ; 

ot  sure  with  equal  pride  disdain, 

m  humble  hind  of  his  complain. 

bile  the  flocks  and  herds  to  shades  retire, 

e  fierce  Sun  sets  all  the  world  on  fire; 

!>uming  field8,thiottgh  rugged  brakes  I  rove, 

le  hills  and  woods  declare  my  love. 

II  's  the  heat !  how  easy  is  the  pain 
hout,  to  that  I  feel  within ! 

omful  Galatea  will  not  hear, 
,  my  songs  and  pipe  still  turns  her  ear : 
te  sage  Corisca,  nor  the  fiur 
nor  rich  iEgon^s  only  care ; 
tm  my  songs  a  just  compassion  drew; 
shall  have  them,  since  oontemn'd  by  you. 
ame  I  them,when  ev*a  chaste  CVvthia  stays, 
himself,  to  listen  to  my  lays  ? 
we  sweet  pipe  has  been  admir'd  ao  long, 
lisdain'd  sometimes  to  hear  my  song: 
tea  scorns  whatever  I  say, 
itea^s  wiser  sure  than  they, 
less  nymph !  can  nothing  move  your  mind? 
1  be  deaf,  because  you  are  unkind  ? 
iron  dislike  the  subject  of  my  lays, 
the  sweetness  of  my  voice  might  please^ 
thus  that  you  dull  Mopsus  use ; 
I  divert  you,  though  you  mine  refuse : 
lid  tell  you,  fair-one,  if  I  would, 
:e  you  treat  me  thus,  methinks  I  should) 
E  wise  Lycon  said,  when  in  yon  plain 
lim  court  in  hope,  and  me  in  vain; 
r,  fond  youth,  to  chase  a  heedless  (air, 
c  with  wellotoo'd  verse  to  please  her  car; 


Seek  out  some  other  nymph,  nor  e*er  repine 
That  one  who  likes  his  songs,  should  fly  from  thine.'* 

Ah,LTOon!  ah!  your  rage  fobe  dangers  forms; 
Tb  not  his  tongs,  but  tb  his  fortune  charms: 
Yet,  scornful  maid,  m  time  jrou'll  find  those  toys 
Can  jrield  no  real,  no  substantial  Joys; 
In  vain  his  wealth,  his  titles  gain  esteem. 
If  for  all  that  you  are  asham*d  of  him. 

Ah,  Galatea,  would'st  thou  torn  those  ^es, 
Wottid*st  thou  but  onoe  vouchsafe  to  hear  my  cries  | 
In  such  soft  notes  I  would  my  pains  impart. 
As  could  not  foil  to  move  thy  rocky  heart; 
With  such  sweet  songs  I  would  thy  fame  make  known, 
As  Pan  himself  might  not  disdain  to  own. 
Oh  could*st  thou,  foir-one,  but  contented  be 
To  tend  the  sheep,  and  chase  the  hares,  with  me; 
To  have  thy  praises  ecbo'd  through  the  groves. 
And  pass  thy  days  with  ooe  who  truly  loves : 
Nor  let  those  gaudy  toys  thy  heart  surprise. 
Which  the  fools  envy,  and  &e  sage  deqnse. 

But  Galatea  scorns  my  humble  flame. 
And  neithier  asks  my  fortune,  nor  my  name. 
Of  the  best  cheese  my  wdl-stor'd  dairy  's  full. 
And  my  soft  sheep  produce  the  finest  wool ; 
The  richest  wines  or  Greece  my  vineyards  jrieldy 
And  smiling  crops  of  grain  adorn  my  field. 

Ah,  fbolish  youth !  in  vain  thou  boast'st  thy  storey 
Have  what  tlrau  wilt,  if  Mopsus  still  has  naore. 
See,  whilst  thou  sing'st,  behold  her  haughty  pride. 
With  what  disdain  she  turns  her  head  siside ! 
Oh,  why  would  Nature,  to  our  ruin,  place 
A  tiger's  heart,  with  such  an  angel*s€see? 

Cease,  shepherd,  cease,  at  last  thy  fruitless  moan ; 
Nor  hope  to  gain  a  heart  already  gone. 
While  rocks  and  caves  thy  tun^ul  notes  resound^ 
See  how  thy  com  lies  withered  on  the  ground ! 
The  hungry  wolves  devour  thy  fottenVl  lambs  ; 
And  bleating  for  the  young  makes  lean  the  duos. 
Take,  shepherd,  take  thy  hook,  thy  Ifocks  puisne^ 
And  when  ooe  nymph  proves  cruel,  find  a  new. 


ECLOGUE  m. 
hamoii. 

TAKIN  FaOM  THI  BlOVni  ICLOOUS  OP  VAGn. 

Aaist,  D  Phosphorus !  and  bring  the  day. 
While  I  in  sighs  and  tears  consume  away ; 
Deceived  with  flattering  hopes  of  Nisa's  love ; 
And  to  the  gods  my  vain  petitions  move : 
Though  they  've  duoe  nothing  to  |^revent  my  deaths 
I  'II  yet  invoke  them  with  my  dsnng  breath. 
Begin,  my  Muse,  begin  th*  Arc^ian  strains* 

Arcadia  's  fonuHis  for  its  spacious  plains. 
Its  whistling  pine-trees,  and  its  shady  groves. 
And  often  hears  the  swains  lament  tbcor  loves. 
Great  Pan  upon  its  mountains  feeds  lib  goat% 
Who  first  taught  reeds  to  warble  rural  notes. 
Begin,  my  Muse,  begin  th'  Arcadian  strains. 

Mopsus  weds  Nisa !  oh,  well-suited  pair; 
When  he  succeeds,  what  lover  can  despair  ? 
After  thb  match,  let  mares  and  griffins  breed ; 
And  bounds  with  hares  in  friendly  consort  feed. 
Go,  Mopsus,  go;  provide  the  bridal  cake, 
And  to  thy  heA  the  blooming  virgin  take: 
In  her  soft  arms  thou  shalt  securely  rest. 
Behold,  the  evening  comes  to  make  thee  blest  I 
Begin,  my  Muse,  begin  th*  Arcadian  strains. 

Oh,  Nisa,  happy  m  a  lovely  choice ! 
While  you  ^ith  icwcu  Tte^gLtfiXiK)  v^  vd&.^^>ka\ 
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White  you  despi^  my  humble  songs,  my  herd. 
My  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  my  nigged  beard ; 
While  through  l!he  plains  di^dainfiiTly  you  move. 
And  think  no  s'hepherd  can  deserve  your  love ; 
Mopsus  alone  can  the  nice  virgin  win, 
With  charming  person,  and  with  graceful  mien, 
^gin,  my  Muse,  begin  th'  Arcadian  strains. 

When  first  I  saw  you  on  those  fatal  plains, 
t  reachM  you  fruit ;  your  mother  too  was  there ; 
Scarce  had  you  seen  the  thirteenth  spring  appear: 
Yet  beauty's  buds  were  opening  in  your  face ; 
I  gaz*d,  and  blushes  did  your  charms  increase. 
^Tls  love,  thought  I,  that 's  rising  in  her  breast; 
Alas,  your  passion,  by  my  own,  I  guest ; 
Then  upon  trust  I  fed  the  raging  pains. 
Begin,  my  Muse,  begin  th'  Arcadian  strains. 

Oh,  Love !  I  know  thee  now :  thou  ow'st  thy  birth 
To  rocks ;  some  craggy  mountain  brought  thee  forth: 
Nor  is  it  human  blood  that  fills  thy  veins. 
Begin,  my  Muse,  begin  th'  Arcadian  strains. 

Relentless  Love  to  bold  Medea  show'd, 
To  stain  her  guilty  hands  in  children's  blood. 
Was  she  more  cruel,  or  more  wicked  he  ? 
He  was  a  wicked  counsellor,  a  cruel  mother  she. 
Begin,  my  Muse,  begin  Ih*  Arcadian  strains. 

Now  lot  the  screech-owls  vie  with  warbling  swans ; 
Upon  hard  oaks  let  blushing  peaches  grow, 
And  from  the  brambles  liquid  amber  flow. 
The  harmless  wolves  the  ravenous  sheep  shall  shun; 
And  valiant  deer  at  fearful  greyhounds  run : 
Let  the  sea  rise,  and  overflow  the  plains. 
Begin,  my  Muse,  begin  th'  Arcadian  strains. 

Adieu,  ye  flocks ;  no  more  shall  T  pursue ! 
Adieu,  ye  groves ;  a  long,  a  long  adieu  ! 
And  you,  coy  nymph,  who  all  my  vows  disdain. 
Take  this  last  present  from  a  djring  swain. 
Since  you  dislike  whate'er  in  life  I  said, 
You  may  be  plcas'd,  perhaps,  to  hear  I'm  dead : 
This  leap  shall  put  an  end  to  all  my  pains. 
Now  cease,  my  Muse,  now  cease  th'  Arcadian  strams. 

Tlius  Damon  sung  while  on  the  cliff  he  stood, 
Then  headlong  plong'd  into  the  raging  flood. 
All  with  united  grief  the  loss  bemoan, 
Except  the  authoress  of  his  fate  alone, 
Who  hears  it  with  an  unrelenting  breast. 
Ah,  cruel  fiynph !  fort>ear  your  scorns  at  least. 
How  much  soe'er  you  may  the  love  despise, 
''Tisibarbarous  to  insult  on  one  that  dies. 


ECLOGUE  IV. 

LYCON. 

TiTRBnioi«  and  Damon's  flocks  together  fed; 
Two  charming  swains  as  e'er  Arcadia  bred; 
Both  fam'd  for  wit,  and  fam*d  for  beauty  both ; 
Both  in  the  lustre  of  their  blooming  youth  : 
No  sullen  cares  their  tender  thoughts  remove, 
No  passions  discompose  their  souls,  but  love. 
Once,  and  but  once  alone,  as  story  goes. 
Between  the  youths  a  fierce  dispute  arose ; 
Not  for  the  merit  of  their  tuneful  lays, 
(Though  both  deserv'd,  yet  both  despis'd,  that  prmiae) 
But  for  a  cause  of  greater  moment  far, 
That  merited  a  lover's  utmost  care. 
Each  swain  the  prize  of  beauty  strove  to  gain. 
For  the  bright  shepherdess  that  caus'd  his  pain, 
lycoh  they  chose,  the  difference  to  decide, 
Lycon,  for  prudence  and  sage  counsel  try'd ; 
Who  Love's  mysterious  arts  had  study'd  long, 
Ami  tnnght,  whm  old,  what  he  had  pract\&'d^««m^. 


For  the  dispute  alternate  rene  they  cbooai^ 
Alternate  verse  delights  the  miml  Muse. 

Stup.  To  Fitvia,  Love,  thou  juatly  om*tt  the  ftm. 

She  owns  thy  power,  nor  <£m8  thy  Uws  lepnuv. 
Dam.  Though  Sylvia,  fbr  herself.  Love's  power  defci^ 

What  crowds  of  vassals  has  she  made  to  kits! 
SrsBp.  When  Flavia  comes  attir'd  for  rural 

Each  curl,  each  flower  she  wears,  a  chann  < 
Dam.  Sylvia,  without  a  foreign  aid,  inflanMs;' 

Charm'd  with  her  eyes,  we  never  mind 
Strbp.  Have  you  seen  Flavia  with  her  flaaal 

She  seems  an  image  of  the  queen  of  Lowe ! 
Dam.  Sylvia's  dark  hair  like  Leda^s  locks 

And  yet,  like  her,  has  charms  to  conquer  Joit 
Stsbp.  Flavia  by  crowds  of  lovers  is  admir'd; 

Happy  that  youth  who  shall  the  fair  eqJQy ! 
Dam.  Sylvia  neglects  her  lovers,  lives  retifV; 

Happy,  that  could  her  lonely  thoughts  en^ilogr! 
Strbp.  Flavia,  where'er  she  comes,  the  swans  sub- 
dues. 

And  every  nnile  she  gives  conveys  a  dart 
Dam.  Sylvia  the  swains  with  native  coldness  vkvs, 

And  yet  what  shepherd  can  defend  his  heart? 
Stbbp.  Flavia 's  bright  beauties  in  an  instant  stake; 

Oazers,  before  they  think  of  it,  adore. 
Dam.  Sylvia's  soft  charms,  as  soon  as  seen,  weUkt; 

But  still  the  moie  we  think,  we  love  tke  man, 
Strbp.  Who  is  so  stupid,  that  has  Flavia  seen, 

As  not  to  view  the  nymph  with  vast  delight } 
Dam.  Who  has  seen  Sylvia,  and  so  stupid  bcos, 

As  to  remember  any  other  sight  ? 
SrtEP.  What  thoughts  has  Flavia,  when  wifh  ciR 
she  views 

Her  charming  graces  in  the  crystal  lakes  ? 
Dam.  To  see  hen,  Sylvia  need  no  mirrors  use; 

She  sees  them  by  the  conquests  that  she  maksL 
Strep.  With  what  assurance  Flavia  walks  theplains! 

She  knows  the  nymphs  must  all  their  lovers  yiekL 
Dam.  Sylvia  with  blushes  wounds  the  gazing  swaisi^ 

And  while  she  strives  to  fly,  she  wins  the  field 
Strep.  Flavia  at  first  young  Meliboeus  lov'd; 

Tor  me  she  did  that  charming  youth  fbfsakei 
Dam.  Sylvia's  relentless  heart  was  never  movM; 

Godsi  that  I  might  the  fixst  impression  make! 
Strep.  Should  Flavia  hear  that  Sylvia  vy'd  witfc 
her; 

What  mdignation  would  the  charmer  show! 
Dam.  Sylvia  would  Flavia  to  herself  prefer : 

There  we  alone  her  judgment  disallow. 
Strep.  If  Sylvia's  charms  with  Flavians  can  oooh 
pare, 

Why  is  this  crowded  still,  and  that  alone? 
Dam.  Because  their  wajrs  of  life  so  difierent  are; 

Flavia  gives  all  men  hopes,  and  Sylvia 


LvcoN.  Shepherds,  enough ;  now  cease  your  alno^ 

ous  war; 
Or  too  much  heat  may  carry  both  too  hr; 
I  well  attended  the  dispute,  and  find 
Both  nymphs  have  charms,  but  each  in  diflbttt 

kind. 
Flavia  deserves  more  pains  than  she  will  cost; 
As  easily  got,  were  she  not  easily  lost. 
Sylvia  is  much  more  diflKcult  to  gain; 
But,  once  posscss'd,  will  well  reward  the  pain. 
We  wish  them  Flavias  all,  when  first  we  bun; 
But,  once  possess*d,  wish  they  would  Sylvias  tm> 
And,  by  the  different  charms  in  each  c^yrtst, 
\  Ot*  Nifi  i^<cN\!i  moneat  iove,  the  other  .bei^ 
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DELIA. 

IB  DBATR  OF  MBS.  TBMPUT,  WllO  DltD  UPOM 
BB  SAY  OP  THB  OBEAT  STOBM. 

'aiiiB,  who  pass  your  days  and  ni^hti 
icer^  and  innocent  delicti ! 
rgins,  who  with  pride  display 
r*s  splendoor,  and  extend  your  sway! 
I  me !  with  me  your  sorrows  join ! 
your  united  tears  with  mine ! 
leen  of  love,  let  all  deplore  ! 
leen  of  beauty,  now  no  more ! 
-  Muse !  begin  your  mournful  strains ! 
tale  through  all  the  hills  and  plants ! 
gh  every  lawn  and  every  gfrove ! 
I  can  wander,  or  where  sh^herds  rove ! 
iring  rivers  tell  the  distant  sea, 
"om  pole  to  pole  the  news  convey ! 
ueen  of  love,  let  all  deplore ! 
Lieen  of  beauty,  now  no  more '. 
and  all  obey  the  mournful  Muse  !• 
id  plains,  and  winds,  have  heard  the 
I 

* 

;  sea  o'erwhelms  the  frigfaten'd  shore, 
iremble,  and  the  mountains  roar. 
ks  from  firm  foundations  torn, 
towers  in  heaps  of  ruin  mourn ! 
rhames,  that  rarely  passion  knows, 
this  sorrow,  and  her  banks  o'erAows : 
J  are  heard !  what  groans !  what  d3ring 
$*s  self  in  dire  convulsions  lies !    [cries ! 
ueen  of  love,  they  all  deplore ! 
ueen  of  beauty,  now  no  more  I 
did  I  survive  the  fatal  day, 
I'd  the  jo3rB  of  all  my  life  away } 
it  I  beneath  some  ruin  lost  ? 

seas,  or  shipwreck'd  on  the  coast  ? 
e  Fates  spare  this  devoted  head  ? 
live  to  hear  that  thou  wert  dead  ? 
'  griefe  were  calm'd,  my  torments  eas'd ; 

pleasure  but  as  thou  wert  pleas'd. 
1  I  wander  now,  distressed,  alone  ? 
ave  I  of  life,  now  thou  art  gone? 
Be,  alas !  but  to  deplore 
»ride  of  beauty,  now  no  more  ! 
ing  njrmph  is  blest  with  equal  grrace } 
ipute,  but  who  can  fill  thy  place  ? 

in  his  mistress  hopes  to  find 
ovely,  with  so  bright  a  mind  ? 
boast  a  face  divinely  fair, 
hy  shape,  thy  motions,  and  thy  air* 
B  thy  shape,  but  not  those  eyes, 

they  did  th'  admiring  worid  surprise, 
e  secret  lustre  of  the  mind, 
.  each  lover's  inmost  thoughts  to  find* 
Me  beauty  yielding  swains  confess^ 
feMB  make  their  conquest  less, 
by  conduct  and  f»Miging  wit 
:  slaves  who  to  their  chains  sobMit* 
:h  tyrant  hoards  an  useless  store, 
,  well  placed,  enrich  a  thousand  more; 
Ml  keep  a  crowd  of  charms  retired 
;e  a  thousand  other  njrmphs  admir'd. 
A,  artless,  beautiful,  and  young^ 
>lve  i  in  resolution  strong ; 
ing,  yet  reserved  to  all ; 

himself  the  favoured  lover  call : 

alone  could  make  his  hopes  endure^ 
lie  saw  no  other  f wain  seoura. 

a 


Whither,  ah !  whither  are  those  graces  fled  ? 
Down  to  the  daric,  the  melancholy  shade } 
Now,  shepherds,  now  lament !  and  now  deplore ! 
Delia  is  dead,  and  beauty  is  no  more ! 

For  thee  each  tuneful  swain  prepaid  his  lays. 
His  fame  exalting  while  he  sung  thy  praise. 
Thyrsis,  in  gay  imd  easy  measures,  strove 
To  charm  thy  ears,  aind  tune  thy  soul  to  love : 
Menalcas,  in  his  numbers  more  sublime, 
Extoll'd  thy  virtues  in  immortal  rhyme. 
Olycon  whose  satire  kept  the  world  in  awe. 
Softened  his  strain,  when  first  thy  charms  he  saw. 
Confessed  the  goddess  who  new-form'd  his  mind, 
Pfoclaim*d  thy  beauties,  and  forgot  mankind. 
Cease,  shepherd,  ceasej  the  charms  you  sung  are  fled, 
The  glory  of  our  blasted  isle  is  dead. 
Now  join  your  griefs  with  mine !  and  now  deplore 
Delia,  the  pride  of  beauty,  now  no  more! 

Behold  where  now  she  lies  deprivM  of  breath  ! 
Charming  though  pale,  and  beautiful  in  death! 
A  troop  of  weeping  virgins  by  her  side ; 
With  all  the  pomp  of  woe  wd  sorrow's  pride  1 
O,  eariy  lost !  O,  fitter  to  be  led 
In  cheerful  splendour  to  the  bridal  bed, 
Than  thus  conducted  to  th'  untimely  tomb, 
A  spotless  virgin  in  her  beauty's  bloom  ! 
Whatever  hopes  superior  ment  gave. 
Let  me,  at  least,  embrace  thee  in  the  grave; 
On  thy  cold  lips  imprint  a  dving  kiss : 

0  that  thy  coyness  could  renise  me  this ! 
Such  melting  tears  upon  thy  limbs  Pll  pour. 
Shall  thaw  their  numbness,  and  thy  warmth  restore; 
Clasp*d  to  my  gkifwing  breast,  thou  may'st  revive, 

1  '11  breathe  such  tender  sighs  shall  make  thee  live; 
Or,  if  severer  fates  that  aid  deny. 

If  thou  canst  not  revive,  yet  I  may  die. 
In  one  cold  grave  together  may  be  laid 
The  truest  lover  and  the  kiveliest  maid. 
Then  shall  I  cease  to  grieve,  and  not  before ; 
Then  shall  I  cease  fair  Delia  to  deplore. 

But  see,  those  dreadful  objects  disappear! 
The  Sun  shines  out,  and  all  the  heavens  are  clear  t 
The  warring  winds  are  hush'd,  the  sea  serene ; 
And  Nature,  soften*d,  shifts  her  angry  scene. 
What  means  this  sudden  change  ?  m^inks  I  hear 
Melodious  music  from  the  heavenly  sphere ! 
Listen,  ye  shepherds,  and  devour  the  sound ! 
listen :  the  saint,  the  lovely  saint,  is  crown'd  1 
While  we,  mistaken  in  our  joy  and  grief. 
Bewail  her  ftite,  who  wants  not  our  relief: 
From  the  pleas'd  orbs  she  views  us  here  below. 
And  with  kind  pity  wonders  sd  our  woe. 

Ah,  charming  saint !  since  thou  art  bless'd  above, 
Indulge  thy  lovers,  and  forgive  their  love. 
For^ve  their  tears,  who,  pressed  with  grief  and  care. 
Feel  not  thy  joys,  but  feel  their  own  despair. 


aORACE.    ODE  Iff.    BOOK  IIL 
nirrAin^  1'«05. 

ToB  man  that 's  resolute  and  just. 
Firm  to  bis  principles  and  trust ; 

Nor  hopes  nor  fears  can  blind  ; 
No  passions  his  designs  controul. 
Not  Love,  that  tyrant  of  the  soul. 

Can  shake  his  f^«t^1 
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Not  parties  for  rereiige  engmg'd. 
Nor  threatenings  of  a  court  enraged. 

Nor  slomu  srhere  fleets  despair ; 
Not  thunder  pointed  at  his  head ; 
The  shatter'd  world  may  strike  him  dead. 

Not  touch  his  soul  with  fear. 

From  this  the  Grecian  glory  rose. 
By  this  the  Romans  aw'd  their  foes : 

Of  this  their  poets  sing. 
These  were  the  paths  their  heroes  trod» 
These  acts  made  Hercules  a  god  5 

And  great  Nassau  a  king. 

Firm  on  the  rolling  deck  he  stood. 
Unmoved,  beheld  the  breaking  flood, 

With  blackening  storms  combined. 
'*  Virtue,"  he  cry'd,  "  will  force  its  way; 
The  wind  may  for  a  while  delay, 

Not  alter  our  design. 

*<  The  men  whom  selfish  hopes  inflame. 
Or  vanity  allures  to  fame. 

May  be  to  fears  betmy'd : 
But  here  a  Church  for  succour  flies. 
Insulted  Law  expiring  lies. 

And  loudly  calls  for  aid. 

**  Yes,  Britons,  yes,  with  ardent  zeal, 
I  come,  the  wounded  heart  to  heal. 

The  wounding  hand  to  bind : 
See  tcpls  of  arbitrary  sway. 
And  priests,  like  locusts,  scout  away 

Beifbre  the  western  wind. 

"  Law  shall  again  her  force  resume ; 
Religion,  cleared  from  clouds  of  kome. 

With  brighter  rays  advance. 
The  British  deet  shall  rule  the  deep. 
The  British  youth,  as  rous'd  from  sleep, 

Strike  terrour  into  France. 

•*  Nor  shall  these  promises  of  Fate 
Be  limited  to  my  short  date : 

When  I  from  cares  withdraw. 
Still  shall  the  British  sceptre  stand, 
Still  flourish  in  a  female  hand. 

And  to  mankind  gpive  law.   \ 

**  She  shall  domestic  foes  unite, 
Monarchs  beneath  her  flags  shall  fight. 

Whole  armies  drag  her  chain : 
She  shall  lost  Italy  restore, 
Shall  make  th'  imperial  eagle  soar, 

And  give  a  king  to  Spain.  ' 

^  But  know,  these  promises  are  given. 
These  great  rewards  impartial  Heaven 

Does  on  these  terms  decree ; 
That,  strictly  punishing  mens'  faults. 
You  let  their  consciences  and  thoughts 

Rest  absolutely  free. 

**  Let  no  false  politics  confine, 

In  narrow  bounils,  your  vast  design, 

To  make  mankind  unite ; 
Nor  think  it  a  sufficient  cause 
To  punish  man  by  penal  laws, 

For  not  believing  right. 

«  Rome,  whose  blind  zeal  destro3rs  mankind, 
Rome's  sons  shall  your  compassion  find, 

Who  neVr  conipassioh  knew. 
By  nobler  actions  theirs  condemn : 
For  what  has  been  reproached  in  them. 

Coo  ne'er  be  prais'd  ia  you." 


These  subjects  suit  not  with  the  lyre; 
Muse  t  to  what  height  dost  tbuu  aspire, 

Pretending  to  rehearse 
The  thoughts  of  gods,  and  godlike  kinyi  ? 
Cease,  cease  to  lessen  lofty  things 

By  mean  ignoble  verse. 
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AN  mrrATioN  or 
THE  FOURTH  ECLOGUE  OF  TIRGIL: 

SUPPOSED  TO  HAVE  Bl^N  TAKCM  FROM  A  tlMTpUKB  n> 

PUECY. 


Paulb  majora  cananras. 


Sicilian  Muse,  begin  a  loftier  flight ; 
Not  all  in  trees  and  lowly  shmbs  delight : 
Or  if  your  rural  shades  yon  still  pursue. 
Make  your  shades  fit  for  able  statesmem*  view, 
llie  time  is  come,  by  ancient  bards  foretold. 
Restoring  the  Satiimian  age  of  gold  ; 
The  vile,  degenerate,  whiggish  olfspniig  ends, 
A  high-church  progeny  finom  Heaven  descends. 

O  learned  Chcford,  spare  no  sacred  pains  [reignSi 
To  nurse  the  glorious  breed,  now  thy  own  Bromlef 

And  thon,  great  Scarsdile,  darlmg  of  this  land. 
Dost  foremost  in  that  fsmM  commiaBioo  stand ; 
Whose  deep  remarks  the  listening  world  admirei, 
By  whose  auspicious  care  old  Randagh  expires. 
Your  mighty  genius  no  strict  rules  can  bind; 
You  punish  men  ft>r  crimes,  which  you  want  time  to 

Senates  shall  now  like  holy  synods  be^        [find. 
And  holy  sjmods  senate-like  agree. 
Monmouth  and  M(Ktyn  here  ins'ruct  the  jooA, 
Tliere  Bincks  and  Kimberley  maintain  the  sacred 
Powis  and  Hamlin  here,  with  equal  daim,    [trntb. 
Through  wide  West-Saxon  realms  extend  their  famej 
TTiere  Birch  and  Hooper  right  divine  convey. 
Nor  treat  their  bishops  in  a  human  way. 

New  all  our  factions,  all  our  fears  shall  cease, 
And  Tories  rule  the  promis'd  land  in  peace. 
Malice  shall  die,  and  noxious  poisons  fail,      [railt 
Harley  shall  cease  to  trick,  and  Sevmour  cease  t* 
The  lambs  shall  with  the  lions  walk  unhurt, 
AikI  Halifax  and  Howe  meet  civilly  at  court. 
Viceroys,  like  Providence,  with  distant  care. 
Shall  govern  kingdoms  where  they  ne'er  appear: 
Pacific  admirals,  to  save  the  fleet. 
Shall  tly  from  conquest,  and  sliall  conquest  meet^ 
CAjmmanders  shall  be  prais'd  at  William's  cost, 
And  honour  be  retrie\-'d  before  'tis  lost 
Brereton  and  Bumaby  the  court  shall  grace. 
And  Howe  shall  not  disdain  to  share  a  place. 
Forgotten  Mdjrneux  and  Mason  now 
Revive  and  shine  again  in  Fox  and  Uowe. 

But  as  they  stronger  grow  and  mend  their  stiai^ 
By  choice  examples  of  king  Charies's  reign. 
Bold  Bellasis  and  patriot  LPAvenant  then. 
One  shall  employ  the  sword,  and  one  the  pen: 
Troops  shall  be  led  to  plunder,  not  to  fight, 
Tiie  tool  of  Faction  shall  to  peace  invite,      fumtb 
And  foes  to  union  be  employM  the  kingdoms  to 

Yet  still  some  Whigs  among  the  pecn  arc  faaaip 
Like  brambles  flourishing  in  barren  ground. 
Somers  maliciously  employs  his  care 
I  To  make  the  lords  the  legielatare  sharew 
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t  declares  bow  French  dragooning  row, 
shops  persecuting  biHs  oppose : 
x;hester's'  cool  temper  shall  be  fir'd, 
orth's  and  Nottingham's  strong  reasonings  be 

admir'd. 

when  due  time  their  counsels  shall  mature, 
esh  removes  have  made  the  game  secure  ;t 
Somerset  and  Devonshire  give  place 
odham's  Bradford,  and  to  Richmond's  grace, 
onverts  great;  when  justice  is  refin'd, 
>rporattons  garbled  to  their  mind ; 
Missive  doctrines  shall  with  glory  rise, 

them  hated  moderation  flies, 
nti-christian  toleration  dies, 
ille  shall  seize  the  long-expected  chair, 
)hin  to  sopne  country  seat  repair ; 
-oke  from  all  employments  be  debarrM, 
(arlborough,  for  ancient  crimes,  receive  his 

just  reward.  [gun, 

ice,  that  this  happy  change  so  wisely  has  be- 
iless  the  great  design,  and  bid  it  smoothly  run. 
on,  young  James's  friends,  this  is  the  time, 

come  on ; 

'e  just  bonoun»,  and  surround  the  throne. 
'  your  loyal  principles  maintain, 
s  now  roles  the  state,  and  Rooke  the  main, 
s  is  at  hand  the  members  to  reward, 
tx>ps  are  trusted  to  your  own  GerhanL 
ithful  club  assembles  at  the  Vine, 
rench  intrigues  are  broach'd  o'er  English  wine. 

the  senate  the  design  proclaims, 
ting  William,  and  applauding  James, 
ancient  members,  with  a  solemn  &ce, 
te  that  safety  give. to  order  place; 
hat  they  dare  not  openly  dissuade, 
expedients  ineffectual  made. 

>  Bishop  Sprat. 


I  Ev>i  Finch  and  Mulgrave,  whom  the  court  caress, 
Exalt  its  praises,  but  its  power  depress; 
And,  that  impartial  justice  may  be  seen, 
Confirm  to  friends  what  they  refus'd  the  queen. 
Bishops,  who  most  advanc'd  good  James's  cause 
In  church  and  sta^e,  now  reap  deservM  applause : 
While  those,  who  rather  made  the  Tower  tbpir  choice. 
Are  styl'd  unchristian  by  the  nation's  voice. 
Avow'dly  now  St  David's  cause  they  own, 
And  Jameses  votes  for  simony  atone. 
Archbishop  Kenn  shall  from  Long-Leat  be  drawn. 
While  firm  nonjurors  from  behind  stand  crowding 

for  the  lawn. 
And  thou,  great  Weymouth,  to  reward  thy  charge, 
Shalt  sail  to  Lambeth  in  his  grace's  barge. 

See  by  base  rebels  James  the  Just  betray'd. 
See  his  three  realms  by  vile  usurpers  sway'd  ; 
Then  see  with  joy  his  lawful  heir  restor'd. 
And  erring  nations  own  their  injur'd  lord. 

O  would  kind  Heaven  so  long  my  life  maintain. 
Inspiring  raptures  worthy  such  a  reign  ! 
•Not  Thracian  Saint  John  should  with  me  contend, 
Nor  my  sweet  lays  harmonious  Hammond's  mend: 
Not  though  young  D'Avenant,  Saint  John  should 

protect. 
Or  the  shrewd  doctor,  Hammond's  lines  correct. 
Nay,  should  Tredenham  in  St  Mawes  compare  his 

songs  to  mine, 
TMenham,  though  St  Mawes  were  judge,  his  laurel 
should  resign. 

Prepare,  auspicious  youth,  thy  friends  to  mect^ 
Sir  George  *  already  has  prepar'd  the  fleet 
Should  rival  Neptune  (who  with  envious  mind 
In  times  of  danger  still  this  chief  confin'd) 
Now  send  the  gout,  the  hero  to  disgrace,  * 

Honest  George  Churchill  may  supply  his  place. 

*  Rooke. 
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LIFE  OF  DRYDEN, 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


\J  F  the  great  poet  whose  life  I  am  about  to  delineate,  the  curiosity  which  his  repu- 
tation must  excite  will  require  a  display  more  ample  than  can  now  be  given.  His  con- 
temporaries, however  they  reverenced  his  genius,  left  his  life  unwritten ;  and  nothing 
therefore  can  be  known  beyond  what  casual  mention  and  uncertain  tradition  have 
supplied. 

John  Dryobn  was  bom  August  9,  l631 ',  at  Aldwinkle  near  Oundle,  the  son  of 
Erasmus  Dryden  of  Titchmersh ;  who  was  the  third  son  of  sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  baronet, 
of  Canons  Ashby.  All  these  places  are  in  Northamptonshire ;  but  the  original  sto^k  of 
the  family  was  m  the  county  of  Huntingdon '. 

He  is  reported  by  his  last  biographer,  Derrick,  to  have  inherited  from  his  father  an 
estate  of  two  hundred  a  year,  and  to  have  been  bred,  as  was  said,  an  anabaptbt.  For 
either  of  these  particulars  no  authority  is  given.  Such  a  fortune  ought  to  have  secured 
him  from  that  poverty  which  seems  always  to  have  oppressed  him ;  or,  if  he  had  wasted 
it,  to  have  made  him  ashamed  of  publishing  his  necessities.  But  thou^  he  had  many 
enemies,  who  undoubtedly  examined  his  life  with  a  scrutiny  sufficiently  malicious,  I  do 
not  remember,  that  he  is  ever  charged  with  waste  of  his  patrimony.  He  was  indeed 
sometimes  reproached  for  his  first  religion.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe,  that 
Derrick's  intelUgence  was  partly  true,  and  partly  erroneous''. 

From  Westminster  school,  where  he  was  instructed' as  one  of  the  king's  scholars  by 
Dr.  Busby,  whom  lie  long  after  continued  to  reverence,  he  was  in  l650  elected  to  one 
of  the  Westminster  scholarships  at  Cambridge^. 

>  Mr.  Malone  has  lately  prored,  that  there  is  no  satisfiBictcny  evidence  for  this  date.  The  inscriptioD 
on  Dryden's  monament  says  only  natus  1632.  See  Malone's  life  of  Dryden,  prefixed  to  his  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Prose  Works,  p.  5,  note.    C 

'  Of  Cumberland.     Ibid.  p.  10.     C.        ' 

3  Mr.  Derrick's  Life  of  Dryden  was  prefixed  to  a  very  beautiful  and  correct  edition  of  Dryden*s  Mi«- , 
cellanies,  published  by  the  Tonsons  in  1760,  4  vols.  8va     Derrick's  part,  however,  was  poorly  execute^JF'' 
and  the  edition  never  became  popular.    C. 

4  He  went  off  to  Trinity  College,  and  wav  admitted  to  a  bachelor's  degree  in  January  1653-4,  and  in 
J6^1  was  made  master  of  arts.    C, 
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Of  ills  school  performances  has  appeared  only  a  poem  on  the  death  of  kiid  Hmaip, 
composed  with  great  ambition  of  such  conceits  as,  notwithstanding  the  iiLfoiBitim 
he^in  by  Waller  and  Denham,  the  example  of  Cowley  still  kept  in  lefnitatioii.  Lonl 
Hastings  died  of  the  small-pox  ;  and  his  poet  has  made  of  the  pustules,  fint  nmAmkt 
and  then  gems ;  at  la&t  exalts  them  into  stars ;  and  says. 

No  comet  need  foretell  ^it  change  drew  on. 
Whose  corpse  might  seem  a  constellation. 

At  the  university  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  eager  of  poetical  distiiietioo,  ortf 
have  lavished  his  early  wit  either  on  fictitious  subjects  or  public  occasioDs.  He  probably 
considered,  that  he  who  proposed  to  be  an  author  ought  first  to  be  a  student.  He  ob- 
tained, whatever  was  the  reason,  no  fellowship  in  the  college.  Why  he  was  czdiidri 
cannot  now  be  known,  and  it  is  vain  to  guess ;  had  he  thought  himself  iqjuredy  he  knnr 
how  to  complain.  In  the  life  of  Plutarch  he  mentions  his  education  in  the  college  with 
gratitude ;  but,  in  a  prologue  at  Oxford,  he  has  these  lines: 

Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  shall  be 
Than  his  own  mother-university ; 
Thebes  did  his  rude,  unknowmg  youth  engage ; 
He  chooses  Athens  hi  his  riper  age. 

It  was  not  till  the  death  of  Cromwell,  in  l658,  that  he  became  a  public  candidate  for 
fame,  by  publishing  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  late  Lord  Protector ;  wfakb,  oompated  with 
tlie  verses  of  Sprat'  and  Waller  on  the  same  occasion^  were  sufficient  to  raise  great  ei- 
pectations  of  the  rising  poet. 

When  the  king  was  restored,  Dryden,  like  the  otlier  panegyrists  of  usofpatioo,  dmogei 
his  opinion,  or  his  profession,  and  published  Astrea  Redux,  a  Poem  on  the  happy  Re- 
storation and  Return  of  his  most  sacred  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second. 

The  reproach  of  inconstancy  was,  on  this  occasion,  shared  with  such  numbera,  that 
it  produced  neither  hatred  nor  disgrace  !  If  he  changed,  he  changed  with  the  natiaiL 
It  was,  however,  not  totally  forgotten  when  his  reputation  raised  him  enemies. 

The.  same  year,  he  praised  the  new  king  in  a  second  poem  on  hb  restoratioiu  b 
the  Astrea  was  the  line. 

An  horrid  siillneu  first  inoadet  the  mt. 
And  in  that  silence  we  a  tempest  fear^- 

for  which  he  was  persecuted  with  perpetual  ridicule,  perhaps  with  more  than  was  de> 
served.  Silence  is  indeed  mere  privation ;  and,  so  considered,  cannot  invade;  but  pri- 
vation likewise  certainly  is  dmrkness^  and  probably  cold;  yet  poetry  has  never  been 
refused  the  right  of  ascribing  effects  or.  agency  to  them  as  to  positive  powers.  No  man 
scruples  to  say  that  darkness  hinders  him  from  his  work ;  or  that  cold  has  killed  the 
plants.  Death  is  also  privation;  yet  who  has  made  any  difficulty  of  assigning  to  Death 
t  dart  and  the  power  of  striking  ? 

In  settling  the  order  of  his  works  there  is  some  difficulty ;  for,  even  when  they  are 
important  enough  to  be  formally  offered  to  a  patron,  he  does  not  commonly  date  his 
dedication ;  tlie  time  of  writing  and  publishing  is  not  always  the  same ;  nor  can  the 
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ftrst  editions  be  easily  found,  if  even  from  tfaem  could  be  obtamed  the  necessary  in- 
Ibmiation '. 

The  time  at  %vbicb  his  first  pky  was  exhibited  is  not  certainly  known,  because  it  was 
not  printed  till  it  was,  some  years  afterwards,  altered  and  remed ;  but  since  the  plays 
are  said  to  be  printed  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written,  from  the  dates  of  some 
those  of  others  may  be  inferred  ;  and  thus  it  may  be  collected,  that  in  l663,  m  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  life,  he  commenced  a  writer  for  the  stage ;  compelled  un- 
doubtedly by  necessity,  for  he  appears  never  to  have  loved  that  exerdse  of  his  genius, 
or  to  have  much  pleased  himself  with  his  own  dramas. 

Of  the  stage,  when  he  had  once  invaded  it,  he  kept  possession  for  many  years ;  not 
indeed  without  the  competition  of  rivals,  who  sometimes  prevailed,  or  the  censure  of 
critics,  which  was  often  poignant  and  often  just ;  but  with  such  a  degree  of  reputation, 
«8  made  him  at  least  secure  of  being  heard,  whatever  might  be  the  final  determination 
of  the  public. 

His  first  piece  was  a  comedy  called  Hie  Wild  Gallant.  He  began  with  no  happy 
anguries ;  for  his  performance  was  so  much  disapproved,  that  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
call it,  and  change  it  from  its  imperfect  state  to  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears,  and 
which  is  yet  sufiiciently  defective  to  vindicate  the  critics. 

I  wish  that  there  were  no  necessity  of  followmg  the  progress  of  his  theatrical  fame,  or 
tracing  the  meanders  of  his  mind  through  the  whole  series  of  his  dramatic  performances; 
it  will  be  fit,  however,  to  enumerate  them,  and  to  take  espedal  notice  of  those  that  are 
dbtinguished  by  any  peculiarity,  intrinsic  or  concomitant ;  for  the  composition  and  fiite 
of  eight-and-twenty  dramas  include  too  much  of  a  poetical  life  to  be  omitted. 

In  1664,  he  published  The  Rival  Ladies,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Orrery, 
a  man  of  high  reputation  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  statesman.  In  this  play  be  made 
fats  essay  of  dramatic  rhyme,  which  he  defends,  in  his  dedication,  with  sufficient  certainty 
of  a  favourable  hearing ;  for  Orrery  was  himself  a  writer  of  rhyming  tragedies. 

He  then  joined  with  sir  Robert  Howard  in  The  Indian  Queen,  a  tragedy  in  rhyme. 
The  parts  which  either  of  them  wrote  are  not  distinguished. 

The  Indian  Emperor  was  published  in  l667*  It  is  a  tragedy  in  rhyme,  intended 
for  a  sequel  to  Howard's  Indian  Queen.  Of  this  connection  notice  was  given  to  the 
audience  by  printed  bills,  distributed  at  the  door ;  an  expedient  supposed  to  be  ridi- 
culed in  The  Rehearsal,  where  Bayes  tells  how  many  reams  lie  has  printed,  to  instiU  into 
the  audience  some  conception  of  his  plot. 

In  this  play  is  the  description  of  Night,  which  Rymer  lias  made  famous  by  preferring 
it  to  those  of  all  other  poets. 

The  practice  of  making  tragedies  in  rhyme  was  introduced  soon  after  the  Restora- 
tion, as  it  seems  by  the  earl  of  Orrery,  in  compliance  with  the  opinion  of  Charies  the 
Second,  who  had  formed  his  taste  by  the  French  theatre ;  and  Diyden,  who  wrote,  and 
made  no  difficulty  of  declaring  that  he  wrote  only  to  please,  and  who  perhaps  knew, 
that  by  his  dexterity  of  versification  he  was  more  likely  to  excel  others  in  rhyme  than 
without  it,  very  readily  adopted  his  master's  preference.  He  therefore  made  rhyming 
tragedies,  till,  by  the  prevalence  of  manifest  propriety,  he  seems  to  have  grown  ashamed 
of  making  them  any  longer. 

'  The  orckr  of  hb  plays  has  been  accurately  ascertained  by  Mr.  Malone.    C 
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To  this  play  b  prefixed  a  very  vehement  defence  of  dramatic  rfa3rme9  in  oonfiitatiaa 
of  the  preface  to  The  Duke  of  Lerma,  in  which  sir  Robert  Howard  had  censured  it 

In  1667  he  published  Annus  Mirabilisy  the  Year  of  Wonders,  which  may  be  esteeaedi 
one  of  his  most  elaborate  works. 

It  is  addressed  to  sir  Robert  Howard  by  a  letter,  which  is  not  properly  a  dedicatki; 
and,  writing  to  a  poet,  he  has  interspersed  many  critical  observations,  of  which  nmt 
are  common,  and  some  perhaps  ventured  without  much  consideration.  He  began,  eim 
now,  to  exercise  the  dommation  of  conscious  genius,  by  recommending  his  own  per- 
formance :  'M  am  satisfied  that  as  the  prince  and  general  [Rupert  and  Monk]  ue 
incomparably  the  best  subjects  I  ever  had,  so  what  I  have  written  on  them  is  mmk 
better  than  what  I  have  performed  on  any  other.  As  I  have  endeavoured  to  adorn  ay 
poem  with  noble  thoughts,  so  much  more  to  express  those  thoughts  with  elocution," 

It  b  written  in  quatrains,  or  heroic  stanzas  of  four  lines ;  a  measure  which  he  kii 
learned  from  the  Goodibert  of  Davenant,  and  which  he  then  tliought  the  most  majeMk 
tliat  the  English  language  affords.  Of  this  stanza  he  mentions  the  encumhranoei,  in- 
creased as  they  were  by  the  exactness  which  the  age  required.  It  was,  throughout  Ui 
life,  very  much  his  custom  to  recommend  his  works  by  representation  of  tlie  difficnitia 
•  that  he  had  encountered,  without  appearing  to  have  sufficiently  considered,  that  when 
there  is  no  difficulty  there  is  no  praise. 

There  seems  to  be,  in  the  conduct  of  sir  Robert  Howard  and  Dryden  towards  eadi 
other,  something  that  is  not  now  easily  to  be  explamed.  Dryden,  in  his  dedicatioB  ti 
the  earl  of  Orrery,  had  defended  dramatic  rhyme ;  and  Howard,  in  the  preface  to  1 
collection  of  plays,  had  censured  his  opinion.  Dryden  vindicated  himself  in  hb  Dialogai 
on  Dramatic  Poetry :  Howard,  in  hb  preface  to  The  Duke  of  Lerma,  animadverted  oi 
the  vindication ;  and  Dryden,  in  a  preface  to  The  Indian  Emperor,  replied  to  the  aifr 
madversions  with  great  asperity,  and  almost  with  contumely.  The  dedication  to  thi 
play  b  dated  the  year  in  which  the  Annu^  Mirabilb  was  published.  Here  appean  t 
strange  inconsbtency ;  but  Langbaine  affi[>rds  some  help,  by  relating,  that  the  answer  to 
Howard  was  not  published  in  the  first  edition  of  the  play,  but  was  added  when  it  was 
afterwards  reprinted  ;  and  as  The  Duke  of  Lerma  did  not  appear  till  16&8,  the  same 
year  in  which  the  Dialogue  was  publbhed,  there  was  time  enough  for  enmity  to  gmv 
up  between  authors,  who,  writing  both  for  the  .theatre,  were  uaturally  rivals. 

He  was  now  so  much  dbtinguished,  that  m  1668^  he  succeeded  sir  William  Davenait 
as  poet-laureat.  The  salary  of  the  laureat  had  been  raised  in  favour  of  Jonson,  bj 
Charles  the  First,  from  an  hundred  marks  to  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  a  tierce 
of  wine ;  a  revenue  in  those  days  not  inadequate  to  the  conveniences  of  life. 

The  same  year,  he  published  hb  essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  an  elegant  and  instme- 
tive  dialogue,  in  which  we  are  told,  by  Prior,  that  the  principal  character  b  meant  fi 
represent  the  duke  of  Dorset.  Tins  work  seems  to  have  given  Addiscm  a  model  for  Ui 
Dialogues  upon  Medals. 

Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen,  (1668)  b  a  tragi-comedy.  In  the  preface  he  di^ 
cusses  a  curious  question,  whether  a  poet  can  judge  well  of  hb  own  productions?  wad 
determines  very  jusUy,  that,  of  the  plan  and  dbposition,  and  all  that  can  be  reduced  tt 

<  He  did  not  obtain  the  laurel  till  August  18,   1670;  but,  Mr.  Malone  informs  us,  the  pstent  kad  a 
retrospect,  and  the  wlary  commenced  from  the  Midiummer  after  D^ATenant't  death.    C 
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principles  of  science,  the  author  may  depend  upon  his  own  opinion ;  but  that,  in  those 
parts  where  fancy  predominates,  self  love  may  easily  deceive.  He  might  have  observed, 
that  what  b  good  only  because  it  pleases,  cannot  be  pronounced  good  till  it  has  been 
found  to  please. 

Sir  Martin  Man^-all  (\66S)  k  a  comedy,  published  without  preface  or  dedication^and 
at  first  without  the  name  of  the  author.  Langbaine  charges  it,  like  most  of  the  rest, 
with  plagiarism ;  and  observes,  that  the  song  is  translated  from  Voitnre,  allowing  how* 
ever  that  both  the  sense  and  measure  are  exactly  observed. 

Tlie  Tempest  (1670)  is  an  alteration  of  Shakspeare  s  play,  made  by  Diyden  m  con* 
junction  with  Davenant ;  '*  whom,'*  says  he,  ^<  I  found  of  so  quick  a  fancy,  that  no* 
thing  was  proposed  to  him  in  which  he  could  not  suddenly  produce  a  thought  extremely 
pleasant  and  surprising;  and  those  first  thoughts  of  his,  contrary  to  the  Latin  proverb^ 
were  not  always  the  least  happy ;  and  as  his  fancy  was  quick,  so  likewise  were  the  pro- 
ducts of  it  remote  and  new.  He  borrowed  uot\of  any  other ;  and  his  imaginations  were 
such  as  could  not  easily  enter  into  any  other  man.** 

The  eflfect  produced  bjr  the  conjunction  of  these  two  powerful  minds  was,  that  to 
Shakspeare's  monster,  Caliban,  is  added  a  sister-monster,  Sycorax  ;  and  a  woman,  who, 
in  the  original  {ilay,  had  never  seen  a  man,  is  in  this  brought  acquainted  with  a  man,  that 
had  never  seen  a  woman. 

About  this  time,  in  16/3,  Diyden  seems  to  have  had  his  quiet  much  disturbed  by  tlie 
anccess  of  The  Empress  of  Morocco,  a  tragedy  written  in  rhyme  by  Elkanah  Settle ; 
frhich  was  so  much  applauded,  as  to  make  hun  thmk  his  supremacy  of  reputation  in 
acme  danger.  Settle  had  not  only  been  prosperous  on  the  stage,  but,  m  the  confidence 
of  success,  had  published  his  play,  with  sculptures  and  a  preface  of  defiance.  Here  was 
one  offence  added  to  another ;  and,  for  the  last  blast  of  inflammation,  it  was  acted  at 
Whitehall  by  the  court-ladies. 

Dryden  could  not  now  repress  those  emotions,  which  he  called  indignation,  and  others 
jealousy ;  but  wrote  upon  the  play  and  the  dedication  such  criticism  as  malignant  un* 
patience  could  pour  out  in  haste. 

Of  Settle  he  gives  this  character :  *'  He  is  an  animal  of  a  most  deplored  understand- 
hug,  without  reading  and  couversation.  His  being  is  in  a  twiUght  of  sense,  and  some 
glimmering  of  thought,  which  he  can  never  fashion  into  wit  or  English.  His  style  it 
boisterous  and  rough-hewn,  his  rhyme  incorrigibly  lewd,  and  his  numbers  perpetually 
harsh  and  ill-soiindrng.  '  The  little  talent  which  he  has,  is  fancy.  He  sometimes  labours 
with  a  thought ;  but,  with  the  pudder  he  makes  to  hrvbg  it  into  the  world,  *tis  com* 
mpnly  still-bom ;  so  that,  for  want  of  learning  and  elocution,  he  will  never  be  able  to 
express  any  thing  either  naturally  or  justly." 

This  is  not  very  decent ;  yet  this  is  one  of  the  pages  in  which  criticism  prevails  over 
brutal  fury.  He  proceeds :  *<  He  has  a  heavy  hand  at  fools,  and  a  great  felicity  in 
writing  nonsense  for  them.  Fools  they  will  be  in  ^ite  of  him.  His  King,  his  two 
Empresses,  his  Villain,  and  his  Sub-villam,  nay  his  Hero,  have  all  a  certain  natural  cast 
of  the  father— their  folly  was  bom  and  bred  in  them,  and  something  of  tlie  Elkanah  will 
be  visible." 

This  is  Dryden*s  general  declamation ;  I  will  not  withhold  from  the  reader  a  par* 
ticular  remark.  Having  gone  through  the  first  act,  he  says,  *'  To  conclude  this  act 
with  the  most  rumbling  piece  of  nonsense  spoken  yet : 
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To  flattering  lightnmg  our  feign'd  smiles  oonform. 
Which,  back'd  with  thunder,  do  hut  gild  a  storm* 

Com/arm  A  snUU  to  lightnings  make  tmile  imitate  lightning,  MxAftatterimg  lighti 
lightnbg  sure  is  a  tbreatening  tiling.  And  this  lightning  must  gild  a  tforat.  Ni 
I  must  conform  my  smiles  to  lightning,  then  my  smiles  must  gild  a  storm  too:  tc 
with  smiUsj  is  a  new  invention  of  gilding.  And  gild  a  storm  by  being  bmehed 
thunder.  Thunder  is  part  of  the  storm ;  so  one  part  of  the  storm  must  he^  to 
another  part,  and  help  by  hacldng  ;  as  if  a  man  would  gild  a  tiling  die  better  for 
backed,  or  baring  a  load  upon  his  back.  So  that  here  is  giUing  by  attrfiw 
MmUingy  lightning,  backing,  «and  thundering.  The  whole  is  as  if  I  should  bkj 
I  will  jnake  my  counterfeit  smiles  look  like  a  flattering  stone-horse,  wbicb,  being  b 
with  a  trooper,  does  but  gild  the  battle.  I  am  mistyMO  if  nonsense  is  not  here  ] 
thick  sown.  Sure  the  poet  writ  these  two  lines  a-board  some  smack  in  a  stom, 
behig  sea-sick,  spewed  up  a  goodiump  of  clotted  nonsense  at  once." 

Here  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  specimen ;  but  as  the  pamphlet,  though  Diyden': 
never  been  thought  worthy  pf  republication,  and  is  not  easily  to  be  found,  it 
gratify  curiosity  to  quote  it  more  laigely : 

Whene'er  she  bleeds  * 

He  no  severer  a  damnation  needs, 

That  dares  pronounce  the  sentence  of  her  death. 

Than  the  infection  that  attends  that  breath. 

**That  attends  that  breath. The  poet  is  at  breath  zgua :  breath  csin never* 

him ;  and  here  he  brings  in  a  breath  that  must  be  infectious  with  prammneimg  i 
tence ;  and  this  sentence  is  not  to  be  pronouuced  till  the  condemned  party  bleeds  j 
is,  she  must  be.  executed  first,  and  sentenced  afler;  and  the  pronouncing  o 
sentence  will  be  infectious ;  that  is,  others  will  catch  the  disease  of  that  sentence 
this  infecting  of  others  will  torment  a  man's  self.  The  whole  is  thus;  when  she  b 
thou  needest  no  greater  hell  or  torment  to  thyself,  than  infecting  of  others  b^ 
nouncing  a  sentence  upon  her.  What  hodge-podge  does  he  make  here!  New 
Dutch  grout  such  clogging,  thick,  indigestible  stuff.  But  this  is  but  a  taste  to  sb 
stomach ;  we  shall  have  a  more  plentiful  mess  presently,  « 

**  Now  to  dish  up  the  poefs  broth,  that  I  promised : 

For  when  we  're  dead,  and  our  freed  souls  enlarg'd. 
Of  Nature's  grosser  burthen  we  're  discharged. 
Then,  gentle  as  a  happy  lover's  sigh, 
like  wandering  meteora  through  the  air  we  ']|  fly. 
And  in  our  airy  walk,  as  subtle  guests. 
We  '11  steal  into  our  cruel  fitthers'  breasts. 
There  read  their  souls,  and  track  each  passion's  sphere, 
See  how  Revenge  moves  there.  Ambition  here  -, 
And  in  their  orbs  view  the  dark  characters 
Of  sieges,  ruins,  murders,  bloody  and  wars. 
We  '11  blot  out  all  those  hideous  draughts,  and  write 
Pure  and  white  forms  $  then  wHh  a  radiant  light 
llieir  breasts  encircle,  till  their  passions  be 
Gentle  as  Nature  in  its  infancy ; 
Till,  soften'd  by  our  charms,  their  furies  cease, 
-   And  their  revenge  resolves  into  a  peace. 
Thus  by  our  death  their  quarrel  cnids, 
Whom  living  we  made  foes,  dead  we  'U  make  friends. 
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If  this  be  not  a  very  liberal  mess,  I  will  refer  myself  to  the  Momach  of  any  moderate 
gaest.  And  a  rare  mess  it  is^  far  excelling  any  Westminster  white-brotb.  It  is  a  kind 
of  gibblet-porridge,  made  of  the  gibblets  of  a  couple  of  young  geese,  stodged  full  of 
m^earSf  arbs^  spheresy  tracks  kideauB  draughts^  dark  characters^  white  famu,  and 
rmdiant  li^^hts,  designed  not  only  to  please  appetite,  and  indulge  luxury ;  but  it  is 
also  physical,  bemg  an  approved  medicine  to  purge  clioler ;  for  it  is  propounded,  by 
M orena,  as  a  receipt  to  cure  theur  fathers  of  their  choleric  humours ;  and,  were  it 
written  in  characters  as  barbarous  as  the  words,  might  very  well  pass  for  a  doctor's  bill. 
To  conclude:  it  is  porridge,  'tis  a  receipt,  'tis  a  pig  with  a  pudding  hi  the  belly,  'tis  I 
know  not  what :  for,  certamly,  never  any  one  that  pretended  to  write  sedse  had  tlie 
impudence  before  to  put  such  stuff  as  thb  into  the  mouths  of  those  that  were  to  speak 
it  before  an  audience,  whom  he  did  not  take  to  be  all  foob ;  and  after  tliat  to  print  it 
too,  and  expose  it  to  the  exammation  of  the  world.  B\it  let  us  see  what  we  can  make 
of  this  stuff: 

For  wheD  we  Ve  dead,  and  our  freed  souls  enlarged ' 

Here  lie  tells  us  what  it  is  to  be  dead;  it  is  to  have  our  freed  souls  set  free.  Now,  if 
to  have  a  soul  set  free,  is  to  be  dead  ;  then  to  have  a  freed  soul  set  free,  is  to  have  a 
dead  man  die. 

Then,  gently  as  a  happy  lorer's  sigh 

They  two  like  one  sighy  and  that  one  sigh^  }ike  two  wandering  meteors, 

Shall  fly  through  the  air     ■ 

That  is»  they  shall  mount  above  like  falling  stars,  or  else  they  shall  skip  like  two  Jacks 
mth  lanterns,  or  Will  with  a  whisp,  and  Madge  with  a  candle.  * 

'  **  And  in  their  otry  walk  steal  into  their  cruel  fathers*  breasts,  like  subtle  guests. 
So  that  thrnr  fathers^  breasts  must  be  in  an  airy  walk^  an  airy  walk  of  9l flier.  And 
there  they  will  read  their  souts,  and  track  the  spheres  of  their  passions.  That  is, 
these  walking  fliers,  Jack  with  a  lantern,  &c.  .will  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  fall  a 
reading  souls ;  and  put  on  his  pumps,  and  fall  a  tracking  of  spheres:  so  tliat  he  will 
read  and  ran,  walk  and  fly,  at  the  same  time  !     Oh !  nimble  Jack !    Then  he  will  see, 

kow  revenge  here,  haw  ambition  there ^The  birds  will  bop  about.    And  then 

view  the  dark  characters  of  sieges,  ruins,  murders,  blood,  and  wars,  in  their  orbs : 
track  the  characters  to  their  forms !  Oh !  rare  sport  for  Jack !  Never  was  place  so 
fuD  of  game  as  tliese  breasts !  You  cannot  stir,  but  flush  a  sphere,  start  a  character, 
or  unkennel  an  orb  !" 

Settlers  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  play  embellished  with  sculptures ;  those  orna- 
ments seem  to  have  given  poor  Dryden  great  disturbance.  He  tries  however  to  eas^ 
his  pain  by  venting  his  malice  in  a  parody. 

*'  The  poet  has  not  only  been  so  impradent  to  expose  all  this  stuff,  but  so  arrogant  to 
defend  it  with  an  epbtle ;  like  a  saucy  booth-keeper,  that,  when  lie  had  put  a  cheat 
upon  the  people,  would  wrangle  and  fight  with  any  that  would  not  like  it,  or  would 
offer  to  discover  it ;  for  which  arrogance  our  poet  receives  this  correction :  and  to  jerk 
him  a  little  the  sharper,  I  will  not  transpose  his  verse,  but  by  the  help  of  his  own  words 
transnoosense  sense,  that,  by  my  stuff,  people  may  judge  the  better  what  his  is : 

Great  hoy,  thy  tragedy  and  sculptures  done, 
fjcom  press  and  plates^  in  fleets  d*  homeward  cun^ 
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And,  in  ndiculont  and  humble  pride. 

Their  coune  in  ballad-singen'  baskets  guadef 

Whose  greasy  twigs  do  all  new  beauties  take. 

From  the  gay  shows  thy  dainty  sculptures  niak& 

Tiiy  lines  a  mess  of  rhsrming  noosense  yield, 

A  senseless  tale,  with  flattering  fustian  fill'd* 

No  igrain  of  sense  does  in  one  line  appear. 

Thy  words  big  bulks  of  boisterous  bombast  bear. 

With  noise  they  move,  and  firnm  players'  mouths  rebound 

When  their  tongues  dance  to  thy  woids'  empty  sound. 

By  thee  inspired  the  rumbling  verses  roll, 

As  if  that  rhyme  and  bombast  lent  a  soul; 

And  with  that  soul  they  seem  taught  duty  too; 

To  huffing  words  does  humble  nonsense  bow. 

As  if  it  would  thy  worthless  worth  enhaBce, 

To  th*  lowest  rank  of  fops  thy  praise  advance. 

To  whom,  by  instinct,  all  thy  stuff  is  dear: 

Their  loud  claps  echo  to  the  theatre. 

From  breaths  of  fools  thy  commendation  spreads, 

Fame  sings  thy  praise  with  mouths  of  logger-heads. 

With  noise  and  laughing  each  thy  fustian  greets, 

Tis  clapt  by  choirs  of  empty-headed  cits. 

Who  have  Uieir  tribute  sent,  and  homage  given. 

As  men  in  whispers  send  loud  noise  to  Heaven. 

''  Thus  I  have  daubed  him  with  his  own  puddle ;  and  now  we  are  conie  from  aboiri 
his  daucing,  n:uskiDg,  rebounding,  breathing  fleet :  and,  as  if  we  had  landed  at 
Gotham,  we  meet  nothing  but  fools  and  nonsense.'* 

Such  was  the  criticism  to  which  the  genius  of  Dryden  could  be  redneed,  between 
rage  and  terroar ;  rage  with  little  provocation^  and  terrour  with  little  danger.  To  see 
the  highest  mind  thus  levelled  with  the  meanest,  may  produce  some  solace  to  the  coik 
sciousness  of  we;ikness,  and  some  mortification  to  the  pride  of  wisdom.  But  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  minds  are  not  levelled  in  their  powers  but  when  they  are  first  levdled 
in  their  desires.  Dryden  and  Settle  had  both  pkced  then:  happiness  in  the  daqpt  of 
multitudes. 

An  Evenings  Love,  or  The  Mock  Astrologer,  a  comedy,  (1671)  is  dedicated  to  the 
illustrious  duke  of  Newcastle,  whom  he  courts  by  adding  to  his  praises  those  of  hb 
lady,  not  only  as  a  lover  but  a  partner  of  his  studies.  It  is  unpleasing  to  think  how 
many  names,  once  celebrated,  are  since  forgotten.  Of  Newcastle's  works  nothing  h 
now  known  but  his  Treatise  on  Horsemanship. 

The  Preface  seems  very  elaborately  written,  and  contains  many  just  remarks  on  the 
fatliers  of  tlie  Elnglbh  drama.  Shakspeare's  plots,  he  says,  are  in  the  hundred  novels 
pf  Cinthio ;  those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  Spanish  stories ;  Jonson  only  made 
them  for  liiuisclf.  His  criticisms  upon  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  are  judicious  and 
profound.  He  endeavours  to  defend  the  immorality  of  some  of  his  comedies  by  the 
example  of  former  writers ;  which  is  only  to  say,  that  he  was  not  the  first,  nor  perliapi 
the  greatest,  offender.  Against  those  that  accused  him  of  phigiaiism,  he  alleges  a 
favourable  expression  of  the  king :  '*  He  only  desired  that  they,  who  aecose  me  of 
thefts,  would  steal  him  plays  like  mine ;"  and  then  relates  how  much  labour  he  speodi 
1^  m  fitting  for  the  English  stage  what  he  borrows  from  others. 

Tyrannic  Love,  or  the  Virgin  Martyr,  (1 67 2)  was  another  tragedy  in  rhyme,  con- 
spicuous for  many  passages  of  strength  and  elegance,  and  many -of  empty  noise  and 
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ridiculous  turbulence.    The  rants  of  Maximin  have  been  abrays  the  sport  of  crilicism ; 
and  were  at  length,  if  his  own  confession  may  be  trusted,  the  shame  of  the  writer. 

Of  this  play  he  has  taken  care  to  let  the  reader  know,  that  it  was  contrired  and 
written  in  seven  weeks.  Want  of  time  was  often  l^is  excuse,  or  perhaps  diortness  of 
time  was  his  private  boast  m  the  form  of  an  apology. 

It  was  written  before  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  but  published  after  it.  The  design 
is  to  recommend  piety.  *'  I  considered,  that  pleasure  was  not  tlie  only  end  of  poesy ; 
and  that  even  the  instructions  of  morality  were  not  so  wholly  the  business  of  a  poet, 
as  tliat  the  precepts  and  examples  of  piety  were  to  be  omitted ;  for  to  leave  that  em*- 
ployment  altogether  to  the  deigy,  were  to  forget  that  religion  was  first  taught  in  verse« 
which  the  laziness  or  dullness  of  succeeding  priesthood  turned  afterwards  into  prose.** 
Til  us  foolishly  could  Dryden  write,  rather  than  not  show  his  malice  to  the  parsons. 

The  two  parts  of  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  (1672)  are  written  with  a  seeming 
determination  to  glut  the  public  with  dramatic  wonders,  to  exhibit  in  its  highest 
elevation  a  theatrical  meteor  of  incredible  love  and  impossible  valour,  and  to  leave  no 
room  for  a  wilder  flight  to  the  extravagance  of  posterity.  All  the  rays  of  romantic 
lieat,  whether  amorous  or  warlike,  glow  in  Almanzor  by  a  kind  of  concentration.  He 
is  above  all  laws;  he  is  exempt  from  all  restraints ;  he  ranges  the  world  at  will,  and 
governs  wherever  he  appears.  He  fights  without  inquiring  the  cause,  and  loves  in  spite 
of  the  obligations  of  justice,  of  rejection  by  his  mistress,  and  of  prohibition  from  the 
dead.  Yet  the  scenes  are,  for  the  most  part,  delightful ;  they  exhibit  a  kind  of  illus- 
trious depravity,  and  majestic  madness,  such  as,  if  it  is  sometimes  despised,  is  often 
reverenced,  and  in  which  the  ridiculous  is  mingled  with  the  astonishing. 

In  the  Epilogue  to  the  second  part  of  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  Dryden  indulges 
bis  favourite  pleasure  of  discrediting  his .  predecessors ;  and  this  epilogue  he  has 
defended  by  a  long  postscript.  He  had  promised  a  second  dialogue,  in  which  he  shbuld 
more  fully  treat  of  the  virtues  and  faults  of  the  English  poets,  who  have  written  in  the 
dramatic,  epic,  or  lyric  way.  This  promise  was  never  formally  performed ;  but,  with 
respect  to  the  drama^c  \^Titers,  he  has  given  us  in  his  prefaces,  and  in  this  postscript, 
something  equivalent ;  but  his  purpose  being  to  exalt  himself  by  the  comparison,  he 
shows  faults  distinctly,  and  only  praises  excellence  in  general  terms. 

A  play  thus  written,  in  professed  defiance  of  probability,  naturally  drew  upon  itself 
the  vultures  of  the  theatre.  One  of  the  critics  that  attacked  it  was  Martm  Cliflford, 
to  whom  Sprat  addressed  the  Life  of  Cowley,  with  such  veneration  of  his  critical 
powers,  as  might  naturally  excite  great  expectations  of  instructions  from  his  remarks. 
But  let  honest  credulity  beware  of  receiving  characters  from  contemporary  writers. 
Clifibrd*s  remarks,  by  the  favour  of  Dr.  Percy,  were  at  last  obtamed ;  and,  that  no 
mau  may  ever  want  them  more,  I  will  extract  enough  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  desire. 

In  the  first  letter  his  observation  is  only  general :  '*  You  do  live,"  says  he,  *'  in  as 
much  ignorance  and  darkness  as  you  did  in  the  womb ;  your  writings  are  like  a  Jack- 
of-all-trade*s  shop ;  they  have  a  variety,  but  nothing  of  value ;  and  if  thou  art  not  the 
dullest  plant-animal  that  ever  the  Earth  produced,  all  that  I  have  conversed  with  are. 
strangely  mistaken  in  thee." 

In  the  second  he  tells  him,  that  Almanzor  is  not  more  copied  from  Achilles  than  from 
Ancient  Pistol.     "  But  I  am,"  says  he,  '*  strangely  mistaken  if  I  have  not  seen  thit*^; 
very  Almanzor  of  yours  in  some  disguise  about  this  town,  and  passing  under  another 
name.    Pr*ytliee  tell  me  true^  was  not  this  huffcap  once  the  Indian  Emperor  ?  and  at 
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another  time  did  he  not  call  himself  Maximin  ?  Was  not  Lyndanixd  once  calM 
Almeria  ?  I  mean,  under  Montezuma  the  Indian  emperor.  I  protest  and  tow  they  are 
either  the  same,  or  so  alike,  tliat  I  cannot,  for  my  heart,  dbdugoish  one  from  the 
otiier.  You  are  therefore  a  strange  unconscionable  thief;  thou  art  not  content  to  stdl 
from  others,  but  dost  rob  thy  poor  wretched  self  too." 

Now  was  Settle's  time  to  take  his  revenge.  He  wrote  a  vindication  of  his  own  lines; 
and,  if  he  is  forced  to  yield  any  thing,  makes  his  reprisals  upon  his  enemy.  To  mj 
that  his  answer  is  equal  to  the  censure,  is  no  high  commendation.  To  expose  Drydea't 
method  of  analysing  his  expressions,  he  tries  the  same  experiment  upon  the  sum 
description  of  the  ships  iu  The  Indian  Emperor,  of  which  however  he  does  not  deiv 
the  excellence ;  but  intends  to  show,  that  by  studied  misconstruction  every  thing  nj 
l)ti  equally  represented  as  ridiculous.  After  so  much  of  Dryden's  elegant  UHniadfo- 
sions,  justice  requires  that  something  of  Settle's  should  be  exhibited.  Tlie  fblWwiig 
observations  are  therefore  extracted  from  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  ninety-five  pages : 

"  Fate  after  him  below  with  pain  did  move. 
And  victory  could  scarce  keep  pace  above. 

These  two  lines,  if  he  can  show  me  any  sense  or  thought  in,  or  any  thing  but  bombast 
and  noise,  he  shall  make  me  believe  every  word  in  his  observations  on  Morocco  sense. 
**^  In  The  Empress  of  Morocco  were  these  lines : 

Fll  travel  then  to  some  remoter  sphere, 
,  Till  I  find  out  new  worlds,  and  crown  you  there. 

**  On  which  Dryden  made  this  remark  :  '  I  believe  our  learned  autlior  takes  a  sphere 
for  a  country ;  the  sphere  of  Morocco ;  as  if  Morocco  were  the  globe  of  earth  and 
water ;  but  a  globe  b  no  sphere  neither,  by  his  leave,'  &c.  So  sphere  must  not  be 
sense,  unless  it  relates  to  circular  motion  about  a  globe,  in  which  sense  the  astronomeis 
use  it.    I  would  desire  him  to  expound  those  lines  in  Granada: 

« 

I  '11  to  the  turrrets  of  the  palace  go,  * 

And  add  new  fire  to  those  that  fight  below. 
Hicuce,  hero-like,  with  torches  by  my  side, 
(Far  be  the  omen  though)  my  love  I  '11  giud& 
No,  like  his  better  fortune  I  '11  appear. 
With  open  arras,  loo^  veil,  and  flowing  hair, 
Just  flying  forward  from  my  rolling  sphere. 

I  wonder,  if  he  be  so  strict,  how  he  dares  make  so  bold  with  sphere  hhnsdf,  and  be  so 
critical  in  other  men's  writings.  Fortune  is  fancied  standing  on  a  globe,  not  on  a 
sphere^  as  he  told  us  in  the  first  act. 

**  Because  ElkaiuCs  simiies  are  the  most  unlike  things  to  what  thof  are  cmnparei 
in  the  warldy  I'll  venture  to  start  a  simile  m  his  Annus  Mirabilb :  he  gives  this  poetical 
description  of  the  ship  called  the  London : 

The  goodly  London  in  her  gallant  trim. 
The  Phenix-danghter  of  the  Tanquiah'd  old. 
Like  a  rich  bride  does  oo  .the  ocean  swim, 
And  on  her  shadow  rides  in  floating  gold. 
Her  flag  aloft  spread  ruflSing  in  the  wind. 
And  sanguine  streamers  seem'd  the  flood  to  fire : 
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I 

The  weaver,  charm*d  with  what  his  loom  designVi, 
Goes  OD  to  sea,  and  knows  not  to  retire* 
With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty  strength, 
Whose  low-laid  mouthi.each  mountain  biltow  laves, 
Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length. 
She  seems  a  sea-wasp  fljring  in  the  waves. 

'*  What  a  wonderful  pother  is  here,  to  make  all  these  poetical  beautiUcations  ot'a  ihip  ; 
that  is,  a  phenix  in  the  first  stanza,  and  but  a  wasp  in  the  last ;  nay,  to  make  his 
humble  comparison  of  a  totup  more  ridiculous,  he  does  not  say  it  Dies  upon  the  waves 
as  nimbly  as  a  wasp,  or  the  like,  but  it  seemed  a  wasp.  But  our  author  at  the  writing 
of  this  was  not  in  his  altitudes,  to  compare  ships  to  floating  palaces :  a  comparison  to 
the  puipose,  was  a  perfection  he  did  not  arrive  to  till  the  Indian  Emperor*8  days.  But 
perhaps  his  similitude  has  more  in  it  than  we  imagine;  this  ship  had  a  great  many  guns 
In  her,  and  they,  put  altogether,  made  the  sting  m  the  wasp's  tail :  for  this  is  all  the 
reason  I  can  guess,  why  it  seemed  a  tcMMp.  But  because  we  will  allow  him  all  we  can 
to  help  out,  let  it  be  a  phenix  wa-vnupi  and  the  rarity  of  such  an  animal  may  do 
much  towards  heightening  the  fancy. 

*^  It  had  been  much  more  to  his  purpose,  if  he  had  designed  to  render  the  senseless 
play  little,  to  have  searched  for  some  such  pedantry  as  this ; 

• 

Two  ifr  scarce  make  one  pomlNlity. 
If  Justice  will  take  all,  and  pothing  give. 
Justice,  methinks,  is  not  distributive* 
To  die  or  kill  you  is  the  alternative; 
Rather  than  tolce  your  life,  I  will  not  live. 

**  Observe  how  prettily  our  author  chops  logic  in  heroic  verse.  Three  such  fbstian 
canting  words  as  distributive^  aitermatitey  and  two  ifs,  no  man  but  himself  would 
have  come  within  the  noise  of.  But  he 's  9  man  of  general  learning,  and  all  comes 
into  his  play. 

'^'Twould  have  done  well  too,  if  he  could  have  met  with  a  rant  or  two,  worth  the 
observation :  such  as. 

Move  swiftly,  Sun,  and  fly  a  lover's  pace ; 
Leave  months  and  weeks  behind  thee  in  thy  race. 

'^  But  surely  the  Sun,  whether  he  flies  a  lover*s  or  not  a  lover's  pace,  leaves  weeks 
and  months,  nay  years  too,  behind  him  in  his  race.  » 

*'  Poor  Robin,  or  any  other  of  the  Philo-mathematics,  would  have  given  him  satis- 
faction in  the  point. 

If  I  could  kill  thee  now,  thy  fate 's  so  kyw, 
That  I  must  stoop,  ere  1  can  give  the  blow. 
But  mine  is  flx'd  so  far  above  thy  crown. 
That  all  thy  men. 
Piled  on  thy  back,  can  never  pull  it  down. 

**  Now  where  that  is,  Almanzor's  fate  is  fixed,  1  cannot  guess:  but,  wherever  it  is,  I 
believe  Almanzor,  and  think  that  all  Abdalla's  suhj^ts,  piled  upou  one  auotlier,  miglit 
not  pull  down  hb  fate  so  well  as  without  piling :  besides  I  tliuik  Abdalia  so  wise  a  man 
that,  if  Almanzor  had  told  liim  piling  his  men  upon  his  back  might  do  vVi<^  ^^^^  V<^. 

VOUVJIL  .  Ff 
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would  scarcely  bear  such  a  weight,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  exploit;  but  it  is  a  huff,  and 
let  Abdalla  do  it  if  he  dare. 

The  people  like  a  hcadlcMig  torrent  go. 
And  every  dam  they  break  or  overflow. 
But,  unopposed,  they  either  lose  their  force. 
Or  wind  in  volumes  to  their  former  course : 

''  A  very  pretty  allusion,  contrary  to  all  sense  or  reason.  Torrents,  I  take  it,  let  thm 
wind  never  so  much,  can  never  return  to  their  former  course,  unless  he  can  soppoie 
that  fountains  can  go  upwards,  which  is  impossible  ;  nay  more,  in  the  foregoing  p^ 
he  tells  us  so  too ;  a  trick  of  a  very  unfaithful  memory. 

But  can  no  more  than  foantains  upward  flow ; 

which  of  a  torrent,  which  signifies  a  rapid  stream,  is  much  more  impossible.  BcsideS; 
if  he  goes  to  quibble,  and  say,  that  it  b  impossible  by  art  water  may  be  made  to  retnn, 
and  the  same  water  run  twice  in  one  and  the  same  channel ;  then  he  quite  confutes 
what  he  says:  for  it  is  by  being  opposed,  tliat  it  runs  into  its  former  course;  for  aD 
engines,  that  make  water  so  return,  do  it  by  compulsion  and  opposition.  Or,  if  be 
means  a  headlong  torrent  for  a  tide,  which  would  be  ridiculous,  yet  they  do  not  wind 
in  volumes,  but  come  fore-right  back,  (if  their  upright  lies  straight  to  their  former 
course)  and  that  by  opposition  of  the  searwater,  that  drives  them  back  again. 

*'  And  for  fancy,  when  he  lights  of  any  thing  like  it,  'tis  a  wonder  if  it  be  not 
borrowed.    As  here,  for  example  of,  I  find  thb  fanciful  thought  in  his  Ann.  Mirab. 

Old  father  Thames  rais'd  up  his  reverend  head; 
But  fear'd  the  fate  of  Simoeis  would  return : 
Deep  in  his  ooze  he  sought  his  sedgy  bed ; 
And  shrunk  his  waters  hack  into  his  um. 

''  This  is  stolen  from  Cowley's  Davideis,  p.  9 : 

Swift  Jordan  started,  and  straight  backward  fled. 
Hiding  amongst  thick  reeds  his  aged  head. 
And  when  the  Spaniards  their  assault  begin, 
At  once  beat  those  without  and  those  within. 

'*  This  Almauzor  speaks  of  himself;  and  sure  for  one  man  to  conquer  an  tra^ 
within  the  city,  and  another  without  the  city,  at  once,  is  something  difficult :  bat  tliis 
flight  is  pardonable  to  some  we  meet  with  in  Granada :  Osmin,  q[)eakuig  of  AhBHiior, 

Who,  like  a  tempest  that  outrides  the  wind. 
Made  a  just  battle,  ere  the  bodies  join'd. 

'<  Pray  what  does  this  honourable  person  mean  by  a  tempest  that  euMdes  ike  wmi!  a 
tem|)est  that  outrides  itself  ?  To  suppose  a  tempest  witiiout  wind,  is  as  badass^h 
posing  a  man  to  walk  without  feet ;  for  if  he  supposes  the  tempest  to  be  somethii^ 
distinct  from  the  wind,  yet,  as  being  the  effect  of  wind  only,  to  come  before  the  ctux 
is  a  little  preposterous ;  so  tliat,  if  he  takes  it  one  way,  or  if  Jie  takes  it  the  other, 
those  two  ifs  will  scarcely  make  one  possiJnlity"    £nough  of  Settle. 

Marriage-a-la-mode  (16*73)  is  a  comedy  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Rochester;  wboa 
he  acknowledges  not  only  as  tlie  defender  of  his  poetry,  but  the  promoter  of  Vt 
fortune.    Langbaine  places  this  ^lay  in  l673.    The  earl  of  Rochester,  therefore,  vs  I 
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the  famous  Wilmot,  whom  yet  tradition  always  represents  as  an  enemy  to  Dryden,  and 
who  is  mentioned  by  him  with  some  disrespect  in  the  preface  to  Juvenal. 

Tlie  Assignation,  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery,  a  comedy,  (16/3)  was  driven  off  (he  stage, 
against  the  apinion,  as  the  autlior  says,  of  the  best  judges.  It  is  dedicated,  in  a  very 
elegant  address,  to  sir  Cliarles  Sedley :  in  which  he  finds  an  opportunity  for  his  usual 
complaint  of  hard  treatment  and  unreasonable  censure. 

Amboyna  (1673)  is  a  tissue  of  mingled  dialogue  in  verse  and  prose,  and  was  perhaps 
written  in  less  time  than  The  Vii^n  Martyr ;  though  the  autlior  tliought  not  fit  either 
ostentatiously  or  mournfully  to  tell  how  little  labour  it  cost  him,  or  at  how  short  a 
vraming  he  produced  it.  It  was  a  temporary  performance,  written  in  the  time  of  tlie 
Dutch  war,  to  inflame  the  nation  against  tiieir  enemies ;  to  wbom  he  hopes,  as  he 
declares  in  his  Epilogue,  to  make  liis  poetry  not  less  destructive  than  that  by  which 
Tyrtaeus  of  old  animated  tbe  Spartans.  This  play  was  written  in  the  second  Dutch 
war,  in  1673. 

Troilus  and  Cressida  (1679)  is  a  play  altered  from  Shakspeare ;  but  so  alter^«  that, 
even  m  Langbaine's  opinion,  '<  the  last  scene  in  the  third  act  b  a  masterpiece/'  It  ia 
introduced  by  a  dbcourse  on  the  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy,  to  which  I 
suspect  that  Rymer's  book  had  given  occasion. 

The  Spanish  Friar  (1 631)  is  a  tragi-comedy,  eminent  for  the  happy  coincidence  and 
coalition  of  the  two  plots.  As  it  was  written  against  the  papists,  it  would  naturally  at 
that  time  have  friends  and  enemies;  and  partly  by  the  popularity  which  it  obtamed  at 
first,  and  partly  by  the  real  power  both  of  the  serious  and  risible  part,  it  continued 
long  a  favourite  of  the  public. 

It  was  Drydeii's  opinion,  at  least  for  some  time,  and  he  maintains  it  in  the  dedication 
of  this  play,  tliat  the  drama  required  an  alternation  of  comic  and  tragic  scenes ;  and 
that  it  IS  necessary  to  mitigate  by  alleviations  of  merriment  tlie  pressure  of  ponderous 
events,  and  the  fatigue  of  toilsome  passions.  '*  Whoever,''  says  he, "  caimot  perform 
both  parts,  is  but  half  a  toriterfor  the  stage." 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  a  tragedy,  (l683)  written  in  conjunction  witli  Lee,  as  CEdipus 
bad  been  before,  seems  to  deserve  notice  only  for  the  offence  which  it  gave  to  the 
remnant  of  tlie  Covenanters,  and  in  general  to  the  enemies  of  the  court,  who  attacked 
bim  with  great  violence,  and  were  answered  by  him ;  though  at  last  he  seems  to  .withdraw 
firom  the  conflict,  by  transferring  tlie  greater  part  of  the  blame  or  merit  to  his  partner. 
It  happened,  tiiat  a  contract  had  been  made  between  tliem,  by  which  they  were  to  join 
in  writing  a  play:  and  ^'  he  happened,"  says  Dry  den,  ''  to  claim  tlie  promise  just  upon 
the  finishing  of  a  poem,  when  I  would  have  been  glad  of  a  little  respite. — Tiro-thirds 
of  it  belonged  to  liim ;  and  to  me  only  the  first  scene  of  tlie  play,  tlie  whole  fourtli 
act,  and  the  first  half,  or  somewhat  more,  of  the  fifth." 

.  Thb  was  a  play  written  professedly  for  the  party  of  the  duke  of  York,  whose  suc- 
cession was  then  opposed.  A  parallel  is  intended  bet^veeu  the  Leaguers  of  France  and 
tbe  Covenanters  of  England :  and  this  intention  produced  the  controversy. 

Albion  and  Albanius  (l6So)  is  a  musical  drama  or  opera,  written,  like  The  Duke  of 
Guise,  against  tbe  republicans.  Witli  what  success  it  was  performed,  I  have  not 
founds 

9  DoWncs  says,  it  wa.^  performed  on  a  very  unlucky  clay,  v'ik.  that  on  which  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
Iftoded  tn  the  West ;  and  he  intimates,  that  the  consternation  into  which  the  kingdom  was  thrown  by 
tliis  ereot  was  a  reason  why  it  was  performed  but  six  times,  and  was  in  (Citf£ca\  '\Vl  \«^\n^^    VU 
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The  State  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Man  (l675)  is  termed  by  him  an  open :  it  ii 
rather  a  tragedy  in  heroic  rhyme,  but  of  which  the  personages  are  sacfa  as  cannot 
decently  be  exhibited  on  the  stage.  Some  such  production  was  foreseen  by  Martd, 
who  writes  thus  to  Milton  : 

Or  if  a  work  lo  infinite  be  spaim*d, 

Jealous  I  was  lest  some  leas  skilfnl  hand, 

(Such  as  disquiet  always  what  is  well, 

And  by  ill-imitating  would  excel) 

Might  hence  presume  the  whole  creation's  day 

To  change  in  seenes,  and  show  it  in  a  play. 

It  is  anotlier  of  hb  hast^  productions ;  for  the  heat  of  his  imagioatiou  raised  it  m  a 
month.  ^ 

This  composition  is  addressed  to  the  princess  of  Modena,  then  dutchess  of  Toit» 
in  a  strain  of  flattery  which  dbgraces  genius,  and  which  it  was  wonderful  that  any  mui, 
that  knew  the  meaning  of  his  own  words,  could  use  without  self-d^estation.  It  is  aa 
attempt  to  mingle  Elartlp  and  Heaven,  by  praising  human  excellence  in  the  language  of 
Religion. 

The  preface  contains  an  apology  for  heroic  verse  and  pdetic  licence ;  by  which  h 
meant  not  any  liberty  taken  in  contracting  or  extending  words,  but  the  use  of  boki 
fictions  and  ambitious  figures. 

The  reason  which  he  gives  for  printing  what  was  never  acted  cannot  be  overpassed : 
**  I  was  induced  to  it  in  my  own  defence,  many  hundred  copies  of  it  being  dispersed 
abroad  without  my  knowledge  or  consent ;  and  every  one  gathering  new  faoltt,  it 
became  at  length  a  libel  against  me.'*  These  copies,  as  they  gathered  faults,  wers 
apparently  manuscript ;  and  he  lived  in  an  age  very  unlike  ours,  if  many  huodied 
copies  of  fourteen  hundred  lines  were  likely  to  be  transcribed.  An  author  has  a  right 
to  print  his  own  works,  and  need  not  seek  an  apology  in  falsehood ;  but  he  that  could 
bear  to  write  the  dedication,  felt  no  pain  in  writing  the  preface. 

Aureng  Zebe  (,1676)  is  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  actions  of  a  great  prince  then 
reigning,  but  over  nations  not  likely  to  employ  their  critics  upon  the  transactioiis  of 
the  English  stage.  If  he  had  known  and  dbliked  hb  own  character,  our  trade  was  not 
in  those  times  secure  from  his  resentment.  His  country  b  at  such  a  distance,  that  tbe 
manners  might  be  safely  falsified,  and  the  incidents  feigned ;  for  the  remoteness  of 
place  b  remarked,  by  Racine,  to  afford  the  same  conveniences  to  a  poet  as  length  of 
time. 

This  play  b  written  in  rhyme,  and  hais  the  appearance  of  being  the  most  ekborate 
of  all  the  dramas.  The  personages  are  imperial :  but  the  dialogue  b  often  domestic, 
and  therefore  susceptible  of  sentiments  accommodated  to  familiar  incidents.  The 
complaint  of  life  b  celebrated ;  and  there  are  many  other  passages  that  may  be  read 
with  pleasure.  | 

Tlib  play  is  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  aflerwards  duke  of  Buckioghifli,  1 
himself,  if  not  a  poet,  yet  a  writer  of  verses,  and  a  critic.  In  thb  address  Drydes  J 
gave  tlie  first  hints  of  his  intention  to  write  an  epic  poem.  He  mentions  his  design  is 
terms  so  obscure,  that  he  seems  afraid  lest  hb  plan  should  be  purloined,  as,  he  sa}^ 
happened  to  bun  when  he  told  it  more  plainly  in  his  pre&ce  Jto  Juveiial.  '*  The 
design,"  says  he,  "  you  know  is  great,  the  story  English,  and  neither  too  near  the 
pres%ttt  times,  nor  too  distant  from  them/' 
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All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well  Lost,  (1678)  a  tragedy  founded  upon  the  story  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  he  telb  us,  "  is  the  only  play  which  he  wrote  for  himself:"  the 
rest  were  given  to  the  people.  It  b  by  universal  consent  accounted  the  work  m  which 
he  has  admitted  the  fewest  improprieties  of  style  or  character ;  but  it  has  one  fault 
equal  to  many,  though  rather  moral  than  critical,  that,  by  admitting  the  romantic 
omnipotence  of  Love,  he  has  recommended,  as  laudable  and  worthy  of  imitation,  that 
conduct  which,  through  all  ages,  the  good  have  censured  as  vicious,  and  th<:  bad 
<]espised  as  foolish.  ^ 

Of  this  play  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue,  though  written  upon  the  common  topics 
of  malicious  and  ignorant  criticism,  and  without  any  particular  relation  to  the  characters 
or  incidents  of  the  drama,  are  deservedly  celebrated  for  their  elegance  and  spright- 
liness. 

Limberha^,  or  the  Kind  Keeper,  (168O)  is  a  coinedy,  which,  after  the  third  nighty 
ivas  prohibited  as  too  indecent  for  the  stage.  What  gave  oi&nce  was,  in  the  printing, 
as  the  author  says,  altered  or  omitted.  Dryden  confesses,  that  its  indecency  was 
objected  to ;  but  Langbaine,  whip  yet  seldom  fevours  liim^  in^putes  its  expulsion  to 
resentment,  because  it  '^  so  much  exposed  the  kc^pmg  part  of  the  town.'' 

CEdJpus  (16/9)  is  a  tragedy  fonned  by  Dryden  and  Lee,  ip  conjunction,  from  the 
works  of  Sophocles,  Seqeca,  and  Comeille.  Pryden  planned  the  scenes,  and  com- 
posed the  first  and  thu-d  acts. 

Don  Sebastian  (1690)  is  comni^only  esteemed  either  the  first  or  second  of  hisdran^atic 
performances.  It  is  too  long  to  be  all  acted,  and  has  many  characters  and  many 
incidents ;  and  though  it  is  not  without  sallies  of  frantic  dignity,  and  more  noise  than 
meanmg,  yet,  as  it  makes  approaches  to  tlie  possibilities  of  real  life,  and  has  some 
sentiments  ^hich  leave  a  strong  impression,  it  continued  long  to  attract  attention. 
Amidst  the  dbtresses  of  prinqes,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  empire,  are  inserted  several 
scenes  which  tlie  writer  intendied  for  comic;  but  which,  I  suppose,  tliat  age  did  not 
much  commend,  and  this  would  not  enduiip.  There  are,  however,  passages  of  excel- 
lence universally  acknowledged;  the  dispute  and  the  reconciliation  of  Dorax  and 
Sebastian  has  always  been  admu-ed. 

Thb  play  was  first  acted  in  169O,  after  Dryden  had  for  some  years  dbcontinued 
dnunatk  poetry. 

Amphytrion  b  a  comedy  derived  from  Plautus  and  Moliere.  The  dedication  b  dated 
October  1690.  Thb  play  oeems  to  have  succeeded  at  its  first  appearance ;  and  was, 
I  think,  long  considered  as  a  very  divertmg.entertainment 

Cleomenes  (1692)  b  a  tragedy,  only  remarkable  as  it  occasioned  an  incident  related 
in  the  Guardian,  and  allusively  mentioned  by  Drydep  in  hb  preface.  As  he  came  out 
from  the  representation,  he  was  accosted  thus  by  some  airy  stripling:  '<  Had  I  been 
left  alone  witli  a  young  beauty,  I  would  not  have  spent  my  time  like  your  Spartan.*' 
**  That,  air,"  said  Dryden,  >'  perhaps  b  tow :  but  give  me.leave  to  tell  you,  that  you  are 
no  hero." 

King  Arthur  (1691)  b  another  opera.  It  was  the  last  work  that  Dryden  performed 
for  king  Charles,  who  did  not  live  to  see  it  exhibited,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
,ever  brought  upon  the  stage '.    In  the  dedkation  to  the  marqub  of  Halifiix,  there  b 

*  This  is  a  mistake.     It  was  set  to  music  by  Purcell,  and  well  leceived,  aod  is  yet  a  faToarite  entor- 
4aioiBent.     /f. 
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a  very  elegant  character  of  Charles,  and  a  pleasing  account  of  his  latter  life.  Mlicn 
this  was  first  brought  upon  the  stage,  news  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  had  landed  was 
told  in  the  theatre ;  upon  which  the  company  departed,  and  Arthur  was  exhibited  no 
more. 

His  last  drama  was  Love  Triumphant,  a  tragi-comedy.  In  liis  dedication  to  the  eul 
of  Salisbury,  he  mentions  "  the  lowncss  of  fortune  to  which  he  has  voluntarily  reduced 
himself,  and  of  which  he  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed." 

This  play  appeared  in  1694.  It  is  said  to  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  catastrophe, 
proceeding  merely  from  a  change  of  mind,  is  confessed  by  the  author  to  be  defective. 
Thus  he  began  and  ended  his  dramatic  labours  with  ill-success. 

From  such  a  number  of  theatrical  pieces,  it  will  be  supposed,  by  most  readers,  thit 
he  must  have  improved  his  fortune ;  at  least,  that  such  diligence  with  such  abilities  mmt 
have  set  penury  at  defiance.  But  in  Dryden's  time  the  drama  was  very  far  from  that 
universal  approbation  which  it  has  now  obtahied.  The  playhouse  was  abhorred  by  the 
puritans,  and  avoided  by  those  who  desired  the  character  of  seriousness  or  decen^. 
A  grave  lawyer  would  have  debased  his  dignity,  and  a  young  trader  would  have 
impaired  his  credit,  by  appearing  in  those  mansions  of  dissolute  licentiousness.  Tht 
profits  of  the  theatre,  when  so  many  classes  of  the  people  were  deducted  from  the 
audience,  were  not  great ;  and  the  poet  liad,  for  a  long  time,  but  a  smgle  night  The 
first  that  had  two  nights  was  Southern ;  and  the  first  that  had  three  was  Rowe.  There 
were,  however,  in  those  days,  arts  of  improving  a  poet's  profit,  which  Dryden  forebore 
to  practise ;  and  a  play  therefore  seldom  produced  him  more  than  a  hundred  poimds» 
by  the  accumulated  gain  of  the  third  night,  the  dedication,  and  the  copy. 

Almost  every  piece  had  a  dedication,  written  with  such  elegance  and  luxuriance  of 
praise,  as  neither  haughtiness  nor  avarice  could  be  imagined  able  to  resist.  But  he  seems 
t6  have  made  flattery  too  cheap.  That  praise  is  worth  notlimg  of  which  the  price  b 
known. 

To  increase  the  value  of  his  copies,  he  oAen  accompanied  his  work  witli  a  preface 
of  criticism ;  a  kind  of  learning  then  almost  new  in  the  English  language,  and  which  be, 
who  had  considered  with  great  accuracy  tlie  principles  of  writing,  was  able  to  distrflmte 
copiously  as  occasions  arose.  By  these  dissertations  the  public  judgment  must  have 
been  much  improved ;  and  Swift,  who  conversed  with  Dryden,  relates,  that  he  regretted 
the  success  of  his  own  instructions,  and  found  his  readers  made  suddenly  too  skilful  to 
be  easily  satisfied. 

His  prologues  had  such  reputation,  that  for  some  time  a  play  was  considered  as  ksi 
likely  to  be  well  received,  if  some  of  his  verses  did  not  introduce  it  The  price  cf  a 
prologue  was  two  guineas,  till,  being  asked  to  write  one  for  Mr.  Southern,  he  demanded 
three :  **  Not,**  said  he,  <'  young  man,  out  of  disrespect  to  you ;  but  the  friayers  hive 
had  my  goods  too  cheap." 

Though  he  declares,  that  in  his  own  opinion  his  genius  was  not  dramatic,  be  had 
great  confidence  in  his  own  fertility;  for  he  is  said  to  have  engaged,  by  contract,  to 
furnish  four  plays  a  year. 

It  is  certain  that  in  one  year,  16?^%  he  published  All  for  Love,  Assignation,  two 

9  Dr.  Johnson  in  this  assertion  was  misled  by  Langbaine.  Only  one  of  these  plays  appeared  in  167S. 
Nor  were  there  more  than  three  in  any  one  year.  The  dates  are  now  added  from  the  oiigiail 
t^djtions.     It 
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parts  of  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  Sir  Martin  Marr-all,  and  The  State  of  Innocence, 
six  complete  phiys,  with  a  celerity  of  performance,  which,  though  all  Langbaine*s 
charges  of  plagiarism  should  be  allowed,  shows  such  facility  of  composition,  such  ' 
readiness  of  language,  and  such  copiousness  of  sentiment,  as,  since  the  time  of  Lopex 
de  Vega,  perliaps  no  other  author  has  evek*  possessed. 

He  did  not  enjoy  his  reputation,  however  great,  nor  his  profits,  however  small, 
without  molestation.  He  had  critics  to  endure,  and  rivals  to  oppose.  The  two  most 
distinguished  wits  of  the  nobility,  the  duke  of  Buckmgham  and  earl  of  Rochester, 
declared  themselves  his  enemies. 

Buckingham  characterized  him,  in  1 67 1,  by  the  name  of  Bayes  in  The  R4diearsal ;  a 
farce  which  *Iie  is  said  to  have  written  with  the  assistance  of  Butler,  the  author  of 
Hudibras ;  Martin  Clifford,  of  the  Charter-house  ;  and  Dr.  Sprat,  the  friend  of  Cowley, 
then  his  chaplain.  Dryden  and  his  friends  laughed  at  the  length  of  time,  and  the 
number  of  hands,  employed  upon  tliis  performance ;  in  which,  though  by  some  artifice 
of  action  it  yet  keeps  possession  of  the  stage,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  find  any  thing 
that  migbt  not  have  been  .written  witliout  so  long  delay,  or  a  confederacy  so  numerous. 

To  acyust  the  minute  events  of  literary  hbtory  is  tedious  and  troublesome;  it 
requires  indeed  no  great  force  of  understanding,  but  often  depends  upon  inquiries 
which  there  b  no  opportunity  of  making,  or  is  to  be  fetched  from  books  and  pamphlets 
not  always  at  hand. 

The  Rehearsal  was  played  In  1671 '%  and  yet  is  represented  as  ridiculing  passages  m 
The  Conquest  of  Granada"  and  Assignation,  which  were  not  published  till  1678;  in 
Maniage-a-la-mode,  published  in  1673  ;  and  m  lyrannic  Love,  in  1677.  These  con* 
tradictions  show  how  rashly  satire  is  affiled  ". 

It  is  said  that  this  fiirce  was  originally  intended  against  Davenant,  who,  in  the  first 
draught,  was  characteriaed  by  the  name  of  Bilboa.  Davenant  had  been  a  soldier  and 
an  adventurer. 

There  is  one  passage  in  The  Rehearsal  still  remaining,  whieh  seems  to  have  related 
originally  to  Davenant.  Bayes  hurts  his  nose,  and  comes  in  with  brown  paper  applied 
to  the  bruise ;  how  this  afiected  Dryden  does  not  appear.  Davenant*s  nose  had  snared 
«icfa  diminution  by  mishaps  among  the  women,  that  a  patch  upon  that  part  evidently 
denoted  him. 

It  is  said  likewise,  that  sir  Robert  Howard  was  once  meant.  The  design  was  probably 
to  ridicule  the  reigning  poet,  whoever  he  might  be. 

Much  of  the  personal  satire,  to  which  it  might  owe  its  first  reception,  is  now  lost  or 
obscured.  Bayes  probably  imitated  the  dress,  and  mimicked  the  manner,  of  Dryden  : 
the  cant  words  which  are  so  often  in  his  mouth  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  Dryden's 
Mbitual  phrases,  or  customary  eiiclamations.  Bayes,  when  he  is  to  write,  is  blooded 
and  pur|^ ;  this,  as  Lamotte  relaties  himself  to  have  heard,  was  the  real  practice  of 

the  poet 
There  were  other  strokes  in  The  Rehearsal  by  which  malice  was  gratified ;  the  debate 

«•  It  was  published  in  167^     R, 

■>  The  Conquest  of  Granada  was  published  in  1672;  The  Assignation,  in  1673 ;  Marriage-&*la-mode 
in  the  same  year;  and  Tyrannic  Love,  in  1672. 

"There  is  no  contradiction,  according  to  Mr.  Malone,  but  what  arises  from  Dr.  Johnson's  having 
copied  the  erroneous  datat  assigned  to  these  plays  by  Langbaine.     C. 
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between  Love  aod  Honour>  which  keeps  prince  Vokcius  in  a  smgle  boot,  is  said  to  ham 
alluded  to  the  misconduct  of  the  duke  of  Onnond,  who  lost  Dublin  to  the  rebeb  whie 
he  was  toying  with  a  mistress^ 

The  earl  of  Rochester,  to  suppress  the  reputation  of  Dryden,  took  Settle  into  hb  pro- 
tection, and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  puMic  that  its  approbation  had  been  to  tfart 
time  misplaced.  Settle  was  a  while  in  high  reputation ;  his  Empress  of  Morocco,  hif- 
ing  first  delighted  the  town,  was  carried  in  triumph  to  Whitehall,  and  played  by  the 
ladies  of  the  court.  Now  was  the  poetical  meteor  at  the  highest  i  the  next  momoit 
began  its  fall.  Rochester  withdrew  his  patronage ;  seeming  resolved,  says  one  of  bii 
biographers,  '*  to  have  a  judgment  contrary  to  that  of  the  town  /'  perhaps  being  vi- 
able to  endure  any  reputation  beyond  a  certain  height,  even  when  he  had  liimself  coa- 
tributed  to  raise  it. 

Neither  critics  nor  rivals  did  Dryden  much  mischief,  unless  they  gained  from  hb  own 
temper  the  power  of  vexing  him,  which  his  frequent  bursts  of  resentment  ^ve  leason 
to  suspect.  He  is  always  angry  at  some  past,  or  afraid  of  some  future  censure ;  but  be 
lessens  the  smart  of  his  wounds  by  the  balm  of  his  own  approbation,  and  eadeavonnlo 
tcpel  the  shafts  of  criticism  by  op|M)siiig  a  sliield  of  adamantine  confidence. 

The  perpetual  accusation  produced  against  him  was  that  of  plagiarism,  against  which 
he  never  attempted  any  vigorous  defence ;  for  though  he  was  perhaps  sometimes  in* 
juriously  censured,  he  would,  by  denying  part  of  tlie  charge,  have  confessed  the  icst; 
and,  as  his  adversaries  had  the  proof  in  their  own  hands,  he,  who  knew  that  wit  had 
little  power  against  facts,  wisely  left,  in  that  perplexity  which  it  generally  produces,  a 
question  which  it  was  his  interest  to  suppress,  and  which,  unless  provoked  by  vindica- 
tion,  few  were  lihelv  to  examine. 

Though  the  life  of  a  writer,  from  about  thuty-five  to  sixty-three,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  sufficiently  busied  by  the  composition  of  eight-and-twenty  pieces  for  the 
stage,  Dryden  found  room  in  the  same  space  for  many  other  undertakings. 

But,  how  much  soever  he  wrote,  he  was  at  least  once  suspected  of  writing  more ;  for, 
in  1 679)  &  paper  of  verses,  called  An  Essay  on  Satire,  was  shown  about  in  manuscript; 
by  which  the  earl  of  Uocliester,  tlie  dutchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  others,  were  so  mocb 
provoked,  that,^  was  supposed,  (for  tiie  actors  were  never  discovered)  they  procured 
Dryden,  whom  they  suspected  as  the  author,  to  be  waylaid  and  beaten.  This  incideiit 
is  mentioned  by  the  duke  of  Buckinghamshire '^  the  true  writer,  in  bis  Art  of  Poetiy; 
where  he  says  of  Dryden, 

Though  praisM  and  beaten  for  another*ii  rhymes, 
His  own  deserve  as  great  applause  somctinies. 

His  reputation  in  time  was  such,  that  his  name  was  thought  necessary  to  tbte  soccca 
of  every  poetical  or  literary  performance,  and  tlierefore  he  was  engaged  to  contribute 
something,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  many  publications.  He  prefixed  the  Life  of  IV 
lybius  to  the  translation  of  sir  Henry  Sheers:  and  those  of  Ludan  and  Plutarch,  to 
versions  of  their  works  by  different  hands.  Of  the  English  Tacitus  he  translated  the 
first  book ;  and,  if  Gordon  l)e  credited,  translated  it  from  the  French.  Such  a  chai;gc 
can  hardly  be  mentioned  without  some  degree  of  indignation ;  Imt  it  is  not,  I  suppose, 
so  much  to  be  inferred,  that  Dryden  wanted  tlie  literature  necessary  to  tlie  perusal  of 

<3  Mentioned  by  A.  Wood,  Athim.  Oxoo.  vol.  ii.  804.  second  edition.     C 
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Tacitus,  as  tliat,  considertng  himself  as  hidden  in  a  crowd,  he  had  ho  awe  of  the  public; 
and,  writing  merely  for  money,  was  contented  to  get  it  by  the  nearest  way. 

In  l680,  the  Epistles  of  Ovid  being  translated  by  the  poets  of  the  time,  among  which 
one  was  the  work  of  Dryden,  and  another  of  Dryden  and  lord  Mulgrave,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  them  by  a  preface;  and  Dryden,  who  on  such  occasions  was 
regolarly  summoned,  prefixed  a  discourse  upon  translation,  which  was  then  struggling 
for  the  liberty  that  it  now  enjoys.  Why  it  should  find  any  difficulty  in  breaking  the 
shackles  of  verbal  interpretation,  which  must  for  ever  debar  it  from  elegance,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  coniecturc,  were  not  the  power  of  prejudice  every  day  observed.  The 
authority  of  Jonson,  Sandys,  and  Holklay,  had  fixed  the  judgment  of  the  nation;  and 
it  was  not  easily  believed  that  a  better  way  could  be  found  than  they  had  taken, 
though  Fanshaw,  Denham,  Waller,  and  Cowley,  had  tried  to  give  examples  of  a  different 
practice. 

.In  l681,  Dryden  became  yet  more  conspicuous  by  uniting  politics  with  poetry,  in  the  : 
memorable  satire  called  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  written  against  the  faction,  which,  by  j 
lord  Shaftesbury's  incitement,  set  the  duke  of  Monmouth  at  its  head.  | 

Of  this  poem,  in  which  personal  satire  was  a[)plied  to  the  support  of  public  principles^ 
and  m  which  therefore  every  mind  was  interested,  tlie  reception  was  eager,  and  the 
sale  so  large,  that  my  father,  an  old  bookseller,  told  me,  he  had  not  known  it  equalled 
but  by  Sacheverell's  Trial. 

The  reason  of  thb  general  perusal  Addison  has  attempted  to  derive  from  the  delight 
which  the  mind  feels  in  the  investigation  of  secrets ;  and  thinks,  that  curiosity  to  de- 
'  cipher  the  names  procured  readers  to  the  poem.  There  is  no  need  to  inquire  why  those 
verses  were  read,  which,  to  all  the  attractions  of  wit,  elegance,  and  harmony,  added 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  factious  passions,  and  filled  every  mind  with  triumph  or  re- 
sentments 

It  could  not  be  supposed,  that  all  the  provocation  given  by  Dryden  would  be  endured 
without  resistance  or  reply.  Both  liis  person  and  his  party  were  exposed  in  their  turns 
to  the  shafts  of  satire,  which,  though  neither  so  well  pointed,  nor  perhaps  so  well 
aimed,  undoubtedly  drew  blood. 

One  of  these  poems  is  called  Diyden's  Satire  on  his  Muse ;  ascribed,  though,  as  Pope 
says,  falsely,  to  Somers,  who  was  afterwards  chancellor.  The  poem,  whosesoever  it 
was,  has  much  virulence,  and  some  sprightlmess.  The  writer  tells  all  the  ill  that  he  can 
collect  botli  of  Dryden  and  his  friends. 

The  poem  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel  had  two  answers,  now  both  forgotten ;  one 
called  Azaria  and  Hushai ;  the  other  Absalom  senior.  Of  these  hostile  compositions, 
Dryden  apparently  imputes  Absalom  senior  to  Settle,  by  quoting  in  his  verses  against 
him  the  second  line.  Azaria  and  Hushai  was,  as  Wood  says,  imputed  to  him,  though 
it  18  somewhat  unlikely  that  he  should  write  twice  on  tlie  same  occasion.  This  is  a 
difficulty  which  I  cannot  remove,  for  want  of  a  minuter  knowledge  of  poetical  transac- 
tions '*. 

The  same  year  he  published  The  Medal,  of  which  the  subject  is  a  medal  struck  on 
lord  Shaftesbury  8  escape  from  a  prosecution,  by  the  ignoramus  of  a  grand  jury  of 
Londoners. 

In  botl)  poems  he  maiutaius  tlie  same  principles,  and  saw  tlicm  both  attacked  by  the 

■4  Azaria  and  Hushai  was  writlea  by  Samuel  Fdrdage,  a  dramatic  writer  of  that  time.     C. 
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same  antagonist.  Elkanali  Settle,  wlio  had  answered  Absalom,  appeared  with  equal 
courage  in  opposition  to  TJie  Medal ;  and  publislied  an  answer  caUed  The  Medal 
reversed,  with  so  much  success  in  both  encounters,  that  he  left  tlie  palm  doubtful,  and 
divided  the  sufirages  of  the  nation.  Sudi  are  the  revolutions  of  fiime,  or  such  is  the 
prevalence  of  fashion,  tliat  the  man,  whose  works  have  not  yet  been  thouglit  to  desene 
tlie  care  of  collecting  them,  who  died  forgotten  in  an  hospital,  and  whose  latter  yean 
were  spent  in  contriving  siiows  for  fairs,  and  carrying  an  elegy  or  epitbahioiiain,  of 
which  the  beginning  and  end  were  occasionally  varied,  but  the  intermediate  parts  were 
always  the  same,  to  every  Irouse  where  there  was  a  funeral  or  a  wedding,  might  wiili 
truth  have  had  inscribed  upon  his  stone, 

Here  IJQs  the  rival  and  antagonist  of  Dryden. 

Settle  was,  for  his  rebellion,  severely  chastized  by  Dryden  under  the  name  of  Docf, 
in  the  second  part  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel ;  and  was,  perhaps  for  his  6ctioiis 
audacity,  made  tlic  city  poet,  whose  annual  office  was  to  describe  the  glories  of  the 
Mayor's  day.  Of  these  bards  he  was  the  last,  and  seems  not  much  to  have  desencd 
even  this  degree  of  regard,  if  it  was  paid  to  his  poUtical  opinions :  for  be  aftenrird 
vnx>te  a  panegyric  on  the  virtues  of  judge  JefTeHes ;  and  what  more  couhl  have  beci 
done  by  the  meanest  zealot  for  prerogative  ? 

Of  translated  fragments,  or  occasional  poems,  to  enumerate  the  titles,  or  settle  tbe 
dates,  would  be  tedious,  with  little  use.  It  may  be  obser\'ed,  that,  as  Dryden*s  genius 
was  commonly  excited  by  some  personal  regard,  he  rarely  writes  upon  a  general  tojpk. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  king  James,  when  the  design  of  reconciling  tbe  natioo  to 
the  church  of  Rome  became  apparent,  and  tlie  religion  of  the  court  gave  the  only 
efficacious  title  to  its  favours,  Dryden  declared  himself  a  convert  to  popeiy.  This  at 
any  other  time  might  have  passed  with  little  censure.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  embiaoed 
popery ;  the  two  Reynoldses  reciprocally  converted  one  another  *^ ;  and  ChillingwtNlh 
himself  was  awhile  so  entangled  in  the  wilds  of  controversy,  as  to  retire  for  quiet  to  an 
infallible  church.  If  men  of  argument  and  study  can  find  such  difficulties,  or  sacb 
motives,  as  may  either  unite  them  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  detain  them  in  uneer* 
tainty,  tliere  can  be  no  wonder  that  a  man,  who.  perhaps  never  inquired  why  he  was 
a  protestant,  should  by  an  artful  and  experienced  dbputant  be  made  a  paqpist,  ofer- 
borne  by  the  sudden  violence  of  new  and  unexpected  arguments,  or  deceived  by  a  re- 
presentation which  shows  only  the  doubts  on  one  part,  and  only  the  evidence  on  the 
other. 

Tliat  conversion  will  always  be  suspected  that  apparently  concurs  with  interest  He 
that  never  finds  his  errour  till  it  hinders  his  progress  towards  wealth  or  honoor,  will  not 
be  thought  to  love  Truth  only  for  herself.  Yet  it  may  easily  happen  that  infimHitioa 
may  come  at  a  commodious  time ;  and,  as  trutli  and  interest  are  not  by  any  filial 
necessity  at  variance,  that  one  may  by  accident  uitrodnce  the  other.  When  opaBioai 
are  struggling  into  popularity,  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  opposed  or  defended 
become  more  known ;  and  he  that  changes  Us  profession  would  perhaps  have  chai^ 
it  before,  with  the  like  opportunities  of  instruction.    This  was  the  then  state  of  poperf* 


*i  Dr.  Juhn  Reynolds,  who  lived  temp.  Jac.  I.  was  at  first  a  zealous  papist,  and  his  brother  WiUiiB 
as  earnest  a  protestant;  but,  by  mutual  disputation,  each  conrerted  the  other.  See  Fuller^  Chnick 
Hktory,  p.  Yl,  book  x.     /f. 
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eVerv  artifice  was  used  to  show  it  in  its  fairest  form  ;  and  it  must  be  owned  to  be  a 
religion  of  external  appearance  sufficiently  attractive. 

It  is  natural  to  hope^  that  a  comprehensive  is  likewise  an  elevated  soul,  and  that 
whoever  is  wise  is  also  honest.  I  arh  willing  to  believe,  that  Dryden,  having  employed 
his  mind,  active  as  it  was,  upon  different  studies,  and  filled  it,  capacious  as  it  was,  with 
other  materials,  came  unprovided  to  the  controversy,  and  wanted  rather  skill  to  dis- 
cover the  riglit,  tlian  virtue  to  maintain  it.  But  inquiries  into  the  heart  are  not  for 
man ;  we  must  now  leave  liim  to  his  Judge. 

The  priests,  having  strengthened  their  cause  by  so  powerful  an  adherent,  were  not 
long  before  tliey  brought  him  into  action.  They  engaged  him  to  defend  the  contro- 
versial papers  found  in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  and,  what  yet  was 
hairder,  to  defend  them  against  StiUingfleet. 

With  hopes  of  prortaoting  popery,  he  was  employed  to  translate  Maimbourg's  Flistory 
of  the  League ;  which  he  published  with  a  large  introduction.  His  name  is  likewise 
prefixed  to  the  English  Life  of  Francis  Xavier ;  but  I  know  not  that  he  ever  owned  him- 
self the  translator.  Perhaps  the  use  of  his  name  was  a  pious  fraud ;  which  however 
seems  not  to  have  had  much  effect ;  for  neither  of  the  books,  I  believe,  was  ever 
popular. 

The  version  of  Xavier's  Life  is  commended  by  Brown,  in  a  pamphlet  not  written  to 
flatter ;  and  the  occasion  of  it  is  said  to  have  been,  that  the  queen,  when  she  solicited 
a  son,  made  vows  to  him  as  her  tutelary  ^int^ 

He  was  supposed  to  have  undertaken  to  translate  Varillas's  History  of  Heresies ;'  and, 
when  Burnet  published  remarks  upon  it,  to  have  written  an  Answer'*;  upon  which 
Burnet  makes  the  following  observation : 

^  I  have  been  informed  from  England,  that  a  gentleman,  who  is  famous  both  for 
poetry  and  several  other  things,  had  spent  three  months  in  translating  M.  Varillas's 
History ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  my  Reflections  appeared,  he  discontinued  his  labour, 
finding  the  credit  of  his  author  was  gone.  Now,  if  he  thinks  it  is  recovered  by  his 
Answer,  he  will  perhaps  go  on  witli  his  translation ;  and  this  may  be,  for  aught  I  know, 
as  good  an  entertainment  for  him  as  the  conversation  that  he  had  set  on  between  the 
Hinds  and  Panthers,  and  all  the  rest  of  animals,  for  whom  M.  Varillas  may  serve  well 
enough  as  an  author ;  and  this  hbtory  and  that  poem  are  such  extraordinary  things  of 
their  kind,  that  it  will  be  but  suitable  to  see  the  author  of  the  worst  poem  become  like- 
wise the  translator  of  the  worst  history  that  the  age  has  produced.  If  his  grace  and 
bb  wit  improve  both  proportionably,  he  will  hardly  find  that  he  has  gained  much  by  the 
change  he  has  made,  from  having  no  religion,  to  choose  one  of  the  worst.  It  is  true, 
he  had  somewhat  to  sink  from  in  matter  of  wit;  but,  as  for  his  morals,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  him  to  grow  a  worse  man  than  he  was.  He  has  lately  wreaked  his  malice 
on  roe  for  spoilmg  his  three  months'  labour ;  but  in  it  he  has  done  me  all  the  honour 
that  any  man  can  receive  from  him,  which  is  to  be  railed  at  by  him.  If  I  had  ill-nature 
enough  to  prompt  me  to  wish  a  very  bad  wish  for  him,  it  should  be,  that  he  would 
go  on  and  finbh  his  translation.  By  that  it  will  appear,  whether  the  Englbh  nation, 
which  b  the  most  competent  judge  in  thb  matter,  has,  upon  the  seeing  our  debate, 
pronounced  in  M.  Varillas's  favour,  or  in  mine.  It  b  true,  Mr.  D.  will  suffer  a  little 
by  it ;  but  at  least  it  will  serve  to  keep  him  in  from  other  extravagances ;   and  if  he 

'*  This  is  a  mistake.    See  Malone,  p.  194,  &c.    C. 
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gains  little  honour  by  tliis  work,  yet  he  cannot  lose  so  much  by  it  as  he  hat  done  bj 
hb  last  employment." 

Having  probably  felt  his  own  inferiori^  in  theological  controversy^  he  was  desiraos 
tif  trying  whether,  by  bringing  poetry  to  aid  hb  arguments,  he  might  become  a  ohhc 
efficacious  defender  of  liis  new  profession.  To  reason  in  verse  was,  indeed,  one  of  fail 
powers ;  but  subtilty  and  harmony,  united,  are  still  feeble,  when  opposed  to  truth. 

Actuated  therefore  by  zeal  for  Rome,  or  hope  of  fame,  he  published  The  Hind  aid 
Panther,  a  poem  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome,  figured  by  the  milk-white  Hmd^  de- 
fends her  tenets  against  the  Church  of  England,  rq)resented  by  the  Panther,  a  betst 
beautiful,  but  spotted. 

A  fable,  which  exhibits  two  beasts  talking  theology,  appears  at  once  iiiU  ci  ab- 
surdity ;  and  it  was  accordingly  ridiculed  in  The  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,  a 
parody,  written  by  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifia,  and  Prior,  who  then  gave  tbe 
first  specimen  of  hb  abilities. 

Hie  conversion  of  such  a  man>  at  such  a  time,  was  not  likely  to  pass  uncensuitd. 
Three  dialogues  were  publbhed  by  the  facetious  Thomas  Brown,  of  which  the  two  fiist 
were  called  Reasons  of  Mr.  Rayes's  changing  hb  Religion :  and  the  third.  The  Reasom 
of  Mr.  Hams  the  Player's  Conversion  and  Re-conversion.  The  first  was  printed  in  1688, 
the  second  not  till  169O,  the  third  in  1691.  The  clamour  seems  to  have  been  kii^ 
continued,  and  the  subject  to  have  strongly  fixed  the  pubhc  attention. 

In  the  two  first  dialogues  Bayes  is  brought  into  the  company  of  Crites  and  Eogcmiis, 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  debated  on  dramatic  poetiy.  The  two  talkers  in  die  third 
are  Mr.  Rayes  and  Mr.  Hains. 

Brown  was  a  man  not  deficient  in  literature,  nor  destitute  of  fancy  ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  tliought  it  the  pinnacle  of  excellence  to  be  a  merry  fellow  ;  and  therefore  bidxmt 
hk  powers  upon  snail  jests  or  gross  buffoonery ;  so  that  hb  performances  have  little 
intrii^ic  value,  and  were  read  only  while  they  were  recommended  by  the  novel^  of  the 
event  that  occasioned  them. 

These  dialogues  are  like  hb  other  works :  what  sense  or  knowledge  they  contain  is 
dbgraced  by  the  garb  in  which  it  b  exhibited.  One  great  source  of  pleasure  b  to  cafl 
Dryden  little  Bayes,  Ajax,  who  ha]:^)ens  to  be  mentioned,  b  ''  he  that  wore  as  many 
cow-hides  upon  hb  shield  as  would  have  furnished  half  the  king's  army  with  shoe- 
leather.*' 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  seen  The  Hind  and  Panther,  Crites  answers :  "  Sera  it ! 
Mr.  Bayes,  why  I  can  stir  no  where  but  it  pursues  me ;  it  haunts  me  worse  than  a 
pewter-buttoned  serjeant  does  a  decayed  cit.  Sometimes  I  meet  it  m  a  band-box,  wbco 
my  laundress  brings  home  my  linen ;  sometimes,  whether  I  will  or  no,  it  lights  my  pipe 
at  a  coffee-house ;  sometimes  it  surprises  me  in  a  trunk-maker's  shop ;  and  sometimes  it 
refreshes  my  memory  for  me  on  the  backside  of  a  Chanceiy-lane  parcel.  For  yoor 
comfort  too,  Mr.  Bayes,  I  have  not  only  seen  it,  as  you  may  perceive,  l»|ut  have  read  it 
too,  and  can  quote  it  as  freely  upon  occasion  as  a  frugal  trades^ian  can  quote  that 
noble  treatise,  TJie  Worth  of  a  Penny,  to  hb  extravagant  'pnentice,  that  reveb  in  stewed 
apples  and  penny  custards." 

The  wliole  animation  of  these  compositions  arises  from  a  profusion  of  ludicrous  and 
affected  comparisons.  *'  To  secure  one's  chastity,"  says  Bayes,  "  little  more  b  neces- 
sary than  to  leave  off  a  correspondence  with  the  other  sex,  which,  to  a  wise  man,  b  no 
greater  a  punishment  than  it  would  be  to  a  fimatic  person  to  forbid  seeing  The  Cbeali 
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and  The  Committee ;  or  for  my  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  to  be  interdicted  the  sight 
of  The  London  Cuckolds/'  This  is  the  general  stnun,  and  therefore  I  shall  be  easily 
excused  the  labour  of  more  transcription. 

Brown  does  not  wholly  forget  past  transactions :  "  You  began  *  says  Crites  to  Bayes* 
**  a  very  djflTereiit  religion,  and  have  not  mended  the  matter  in  your  last  choice.  It  was 
but  reason  that  your  Muse,  which  a(qpeared  first  in  a  tyrant's  quarrel,  should  employ 
her  last  efforts  to  justify  the  usurpation  of  the  Hiod." 

Next  year  the  nation  was  summoned  to  celebrate  tlie  birth  of  the  prince.  Now 
was  the  time  for  Dryden  to  rouse  bis  imagination,  and  strain  hb  voice.  Happy  days 
were  at  hand,  and  he  was  willing  to  enjoy  and  diffuse  the  anticipated  blessings.  He 
published  a  poem,  filled  with  predictions  of  greatness  and  prosperity ;  predictions  of 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  how  they  have  been  verified. 

A  few  months  passed  after  these  joyful  notes,  and  every  blossom  of  popish  hope 
was  blasted  for  ever  by  the  Revolution.  A  papist  now  could  be  no  longer  laureat; 
The  revenue,  which  he  had  enjoyed  with  so  much  pride  and  praise,  was  transferred  to 
ShadweH,  an  old  enemy,  whom  he  bad  formerly  stigmatised  by  the  name  of  Og. 
Diyden  could  not  decently  complain  that  he  was  deposed ;  but  seemed  very  angry  that 
Shadwell  succeeded  him,  and  has  therefore  celebrated  the  intruder's  inauguration  in  a 
poem  exquisitely  satirical,  called  Mac  Flecknoe*^;  of  which  tlie  Dunciad,  as  Pope  him- 
self declares,  is  an  imitation,  though  more  extended  in  its  plan,  and  more  diversified  in 
its  incidents. 

It  is  related  by  Prior,  that  lord  Dorset,  when  a&  chamberlain  he  was  constrained  to 
eject  Dryden  from  his  office,  gave  him  from  his  own  purse  an  allowance  equal  to  the 
salary.  This  is  no  romantic  or  incredible  act  of  generosity ;  an  hundred  a  year  is  oflen 
enough  given  to  claims  less  cogent  by  men  less  famed  for  liberality.  Yet  Dryden  al- 
ways represented  himself  as  sufiering  under  a  public  infliction ;  and  once  particularly 
demands  respect  for  the  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  loss  of  his  little  fortune. 
His  patron  might,  indeed,  enjoin  him  to  suppress  hb  bounty  ;  but,  if  he  suffered  no- 
thing, he  should  not  have  complained. 

During  the  short  reign  of  king  James,  he  had  written  nothing  fbr  the  stage*',  being, 
in  hb  opinion,  more  profitably  employed  in  controversy  and'  flattery.  Of  praise  he 
might  perhaps  have  been  less  lavish  without  inconvenience,  for  James  was  never  said 
to  have  much  regard  for  poetry :  he  was  to  be  flattered  only  by  adopting  his  religion. 

Times  were  now  changed :  Dryden  was  no  longer  the  court-poet,  and  was  to  look 
back  for  support  to  hb  former  trade :  and  having  waited  about  two  years,  either  con« 
tidering  himself  as  discountenanced  by  the  public,  or  perhaps  expecting  a  second  revo- 
lution, he  produced  Don  Sebastian  in  1690.;  and  in  the  next  four  years  four  dramas 
more. 

In  1693  appeared  a  new  version  of  Juvenal  and  Persius.  Of  Juvenal  he  translated  the 
first,  third,  sixth,  tenth,  and  sixteenth  satires ;  and  of  Persius  the  whole  "^ork.  On  this 
occasion  he  introduced  his  two  sons  to  the  public,  as  nurselings  of  the  Muses.  The 
fourteenth  of  Juvenal  was  the  work  of  John,  and  the  seventh  of  Charles  Dryden.  He 
prefixed  a  very  ample  preface,  in  the  form  oft  a  dedication  to  lord  Dorset;  and  there 

>7  All  Dryden^s  biographen  have  misdated  this  poem,  which  Mr.  Makme'i  more  accurate  researches 
fifOfe  to  have  been  published  on  the  4th  of  October,  168^     C, 

**  AlbioD  and  Albianiu  must  bowtror  be  excepted    B, 
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gives  an  accoant  of  the  desi^  which  he  had  once  formed  to  write  an  c|mc  poem  on  the 
actions  either  of  Arthur  or  the  Black  Prince.  He  considered  the  epic  as  necessaifly  n- 
cluding  some  kind  of  supernatural  agency,  and  had  imagined  a  new  kind  of  contest 
between  tlie  guardian  augeb  of  kingdoms,  of  whom  he  conceived  that  each  might  be 
represented  zealous  for  his  charge,  without  any  intended  opposition  to  the  puqMMCs 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  which  all  created  muids  must  in  part  be  ignorant. 

This  is  the  most  reasonable  scheme  of  celestial  interposition  that  ever  was  formed. 
The  surprises  aud  terrours  of  enchantments,  which  have  succeeded  to  the  intrigues  aid 
o{^sitions  of  pagan  deities,  afford  very  striking  scenes,  and  open  a  vast  extent  to  the 
imagination ;  but,  as  Boileau  observes,  (and  Boileau  will  be  seldom  found  mistakea) 
with  this  incurable  defect,  that,  in  a  contest  between  Heaven  and  Hell,  we  know  it  the 
beginning  which  is  to  prevail;  for  this  reason  we  follow  Rinaldo  to  the  enchanted  wood 
with  more  curiosity  than  terrour. 

In  the  scheme  of  Dry  den  there  is  one  great  difficulty,  which  yet  he  would  perinjis 
have  had  address  enough  to  surmount.  In  a  war  justice  can  be  but  on  one  side ;  aod, 
to  entitle  the  lien>  to  the  pn)tection  of  angels,  he  must  fight  in  defence  of  indubitable 
right.  Yet  some  of  the  celestial  beings,  thus  opposed  to  each  other,  must  have  bca 
represented  as  defending  guilt. 

That  this  poem  was  never  written,  is  reasonably  to  be  lamented.  It  would  donbthss 
have  improved  our  numbers,  and  enlaiged  our  language ;  and  might  perliaps  have  con- 
tributed, by  pleasing  iustructions,  to  rectify  our  opinions,  and  purify  our  manners. 

What  he  required  as  the  indis|iensab]e  condition  of  such  an  undertaking,  a  public 
stipend,  was  not  likely  in  these  times  to  be  obtained.  Riches  were  not  become  lamiliu 
to  us ;  nor  had  the  nation  yet  learned  to  be  liberal. 

This  plan  he  charged  Blackmore  with  stealing ;  ''  only,^  says  he,  **  the  guardhui 
angels,  of  kingdoms  were  machines  too  ponderous  for  him  to  manage.** 

lu  1694,  he  began  the  most  laborious  and  difficult  of  all  his  works,  the  translation  of 
Virgil;  from  which  he  borrowed  two  montlis,  that  he  might  turn  Fresnoy  s  Art  if( 
Painting  into  English  prose.  The  preface,  which  he  boasts  to  have  written  in  twehe 
mornings,  exhibits  a  (rarallcl  of  poetry  and  painting,  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
critical  remarks,  such  as  cost  a  mind  stored  like  his  no  labour  to  produce  tliem. 

In  1697)  he  published  his  version  of  the  works  of  Virgil;  and,  that  no  opportunity 
of  profit  might  be  lost,  dedicated  the  Pastorals  to  the  lord  Clifford,  the  Geoi^cs  to  the 
earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  the  iEneid  to  the  earl  of  Mulgrave.  This  economy  of  flatlerv, 
at  once  lavish  and  discreet,  did  not  pass  without  obser\'ation. 

This  translation  was  censured  by  Milbourne,  a  clergyman,  styled,  by  Pope,  '*  the 
fairest  of  critics,**  because  he  exhibited  his  own  version  to  be  compared  with  that  wbidi 
he  condemned. 

His  last  work  was  his  Fables,  published  in  consequence,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  contract 
now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tonson :  by  which  he  obliged  himself,  in  consideratioQ  of 
three  hundre<}  pounds,  to  finish  for  the  press  ten  thousand  verses. 

Ill  this  volume  is  comprised  the  well-known  Oile  on  St.  Ceciha*s  day,  which,  as  ap- 
peared by  a  letter  communicated  to  Dr,  Birch,  he  spent  a  fortnight  in  composing  and 
correcting.  But  what  is  this  to  the  patience  and  diligence  of  Boileau,  whose  Equivoque, 
a  poem  of  only  three  hundred  and  forty-six  hues,  took  from  iiis  life  eleven  months  to 
write  it,  and  three  years  to  revise  it  ? 

Part  of  his  book  of  Fables  is  the  first  Iliad  in  English,  intended  as  a  qiecimen  of  a 
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version  of  the  whole.  Considering  into  what  hands  Homer  was  to  fall,  the  reader 
cannot  but  rejoice  that  this  project  went  no  farther. ' 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  all  his  schemes  and  labours. 
On  the  first  of  May,  1704)^  having  been  some  time,  as  he  tells  us,  a  cripple  in  hb  limbs, 
he  died,  in  Gerdrd-street,  of  a  mortiiicatiou  in  his  leg. 

There  is  extant  a  wild  story  relating  to  some  vexatious  events  that  happened  at  liis 
funeral,  which,  at  tlie  end  of  Congreve's  Life,  by  a  writer  of  I  know  not  wliat  credit, 
are  thus  related,  as  I  find  tlie  account  transferred  to  a  biographical  dictionary. 

'^  Mr.  Dryden  dying  on  tlie  Wednesday  morning,  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat,  then  bishop  of 
Rochester  and  dean  of  Westminster,  sent  the  next  day  to  the  hidy  Elizabeth  Howard,  Mr. 
Dryden's  widow,  that  he  would  make  a  present  of  the  ground,  wliich  was  forty  pounds, 
with  all  the  other  Abbey-fees.  Tlie  lord  Halifax  likewise  sent  to  the  lady  Elizalieth, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  Iter  son,  that,  if  they  would  give  him  leave  to  bury  Mr. 
Dryden,  he  would  inter  him  with  a  gentleman's  private  fiiueral,  and  afterwards  bestow 
five  hundred  pounds  on  a  monument  in  the  Abbey ;  which,  as  tliey  had  no  reason  to 
refuse,  they  accept^.  On  the  Saturday  following  the  company  came ;  the  corpse  was 
put  into  a  velvet  hearse ;  and  eighteen  mourning  coadies,  filled  with  company,  attended. 
When  they  were  just  ready  to  move,  the  lord  Jefieries,  son  of  the  lord  chancellor  JefTeries, 
witli  some  of  his  rakish  companions,  coming  by,  asked  whose  funeral  it  was :  and  In^g 
told  Mr.  Dryden's,  he  said,  '  What,  shall  Dryden,  the  greatest  honour  and  ornament 
of  the  nation,  be  buried  af\er  this  private  manner !  No,  gentlemen,  let  all  that  loved 
Mr.  Dryden,  and  honour  hb  memory,  alight  and  join  with  me  m  gaining  my  lady's  con- 
sent to  let  nie  have  the  honour  of  his  interment,  which  sliall  be  aflter  another  manner 
than  this ;  and  I  will  bestow  a  thousand  pounds  on  a  monument  in  the  Abbey  for  him.' 
The  gentlemen  in  the  coaches,  not  knowing  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester's  favour,  nor  of  the 
lord  Halifax's  generous  design,  (they  both  having,  out  of  re^ct  to  the  family,  enjoined 
the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  lier  son,  to  keep  theur  favour  concealed  to  the  world,  and  let 
it  pass  for  their  own  ex|)ense)  readily  came  out  of  their  coaches,  and  attended  lord  Jefieries 
up  to  the  lady's  bedside,  who  was  then  sick.  He  repeated  the  pur|H)rt  of  what  he  had 
before  said ;  but  slie  absolutely  refusing,  be  fell  on  his  knees,  vowing  never  to  rise  till 
his  request  was  granted.  The  rest  of  the  company  by  his  desire  kneeled  also ;  and  the 
lady,  being  under  a  sudden  surprise,  fainted  away.  As  soon  as  she  recovered  her  speech, 
she  cried,  '  No,  no.'  '  Enough,  gentlemen,'  replied  he ;  'my  lady  is  very  good,  she 
says,  Go,  go.'  She  repeated  her  former  words  with  all  her  strength,  but  in  vain,  for 
her  feeble  voice  was  lost  in  their  acclamations  of  joy ;  and  the  lord  Jefieries  ordered 
the  hearsemen  to  carry  the  corpse  to  Mr.  Russel's,  an  undertaker  in  Clieapsid^  and 
leave  it  there  till  he  should  send  orders  for  the  embalment,  which,  he  added,  should  be 
after  the  royal  manner.  His  directions  were  obeyed,  the  company  dispersed,  and  lady 
EUzabetli  and  her  son  remained  inconsolable.  The  next  day  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  waited 
on  the  lord  Halifax  and  the  bishop,  to  excuse  hb  mother  and  himself,  by  relating  the 
real  truth.  But  neither  hb  lordship  nor  the  bbhop  would  adroit  of  any  plea ;  especially 
the  latter,  who  bad  the  Abbey  lighted,  the  ground  opened,  the  choir  attending,  an 
anthem  ready  set,  and  himself  waiting  for  some  time  without  any  corpse  to  bury.  Tlie 
undertaker,  after  three  days  expectance  of  orders  for  embalment  witliout  receiving  aiiy^ 
waited  on  the  lord  JefTeries,  who,  pretending  ignorance  of  the  matter,  turned  it  off  witli 
an  ill-natured  jest,  saying,  that  those  who  observed  the  orders  of  a  drunken  fi-olic  de- 
served no  better ;  that  he  remembered  nothing  at  all  of  it;  and  that  he  might  do  what 
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he  pleased  with  the  corpse.  Upon  this,  the  undertaker  waited  upou  the  lady  Elizabf  lb 
and  her  son,  and  threatened  to  bring  the  corpse  home,  and  set  it  before  tiie  door.  Tliev 
desired  a  day's  respite,  which  was  granted.  Mr.  Cliarles  Dryden  wrote  a  liandsooK 
letter  to  the  lord  JefTeries,  who  returned  it  with  tliis  cool  answer :  '  That  he  knew  no- 
thing of  the  matter,  and  would  be  troubled  no  more  about  it.'  He  tlieii  addressed  the 
lord  Halifax  and  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  absolutely  refused  to  do  any  tiling  id 
it.  In  this  distress  Dr.  Garth  sent  for  the  corpse  to  the  college  of  Physicians,  and 
proposed  a  funeral  by  subscription,  to  which  himself  set  a  most  noble  example.  At 
last  a  day,  about  three  weeks  at^er  Mr.  Dr\'deu's  decease,  was  appointed  for  tlie  ioter- 
mcnt.  Dr.  Garth  pronounced  a  tine  Latin  oration,  at  the  college,  over  tiie  corpse; 
whidi  was  attended  to  the  Abbey  by  a  numerous  train  of  coaches.  When  the  funenl 
was  over,  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  sent  a  challenge  to  the  lord  JefTeries,  who  refusing  to 
ansi^er  it,  he  sent  several  others,  and  went  often  himself;  but  could  neither  get  a  letter 
delivered,  nor  achiiittance  to  speak  to  him ;  which  so  incensed  him,  that  lie  resolved, 
since  liis  lordsliip  refused  to  answer  him  like  a  gentleman,  that  he  would  watcli  an 
opportunity  to  meet  and  fight  off-hand,  though  with  all  the  rules  of  hmiour ;  whick 
his  lordship  hearing  letl  the  town :  and  Mr.  Cliarles  Dryden  could  never  have  the 
satisfaction  of  meeting  him,  though  he  sought  it  till  his  death  with  the  utmost  appli- 
cation." 

Tiiis  story  I  once  intended  to  omit,  as  it  appears  with  no  great  evklence  ;  nor  have  I 
met  with  any  continuation,  but  in  a  letter  of  Farquliar ;  and  he  only  reLites,  that  the 
funeral  of  Drvden  was  tumultuary  and  confused  '^ 

Supposing  the  story  true,  we  may  remark,  that  the  gradual  change  of  manners, 
though  imperceptible  in  the  process,  appears  great  when  different  times,  and  those  not 
very  distant,  are  compared.  If  at  this  time  a  young  drunken  lord  should  interrupt  the 
|>onipous  regularity  of  a  magnificent  funeral,  what  would  be  the  event,  but  tlut  Jk 
would  be  justled  out  of  tlie  way,  and  compelled  to  be  quiet?  If  he  should  thrust 
himself  into  an  house,  he  would  be  sent  roughly  away  ;  and,  what  is  yet  more  to  the 
honour  of  the  present  time,  I  believe  that  those,  who  had  subscribed  to  the  funeral  of 
a  man  like  Dryden,  would  not,  for  such  an  accident,  have  withdrawn  their  contri- 
butions '*'. 

He  was  buried  among  the  poets  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where,  though  tlie  duke  of 
Newcastle  had,  in  a  general  dedication  prefixed  by  Cougreve  to  his  dramatic  works, 

■9  An  earlier  account  of  Diy<len'«  funeral  than  that  above  cited,  though  without  the  cinmntttinoe* 
that  precede<l  it,  is  piven  by  Edward  Ward,  who  in  his  London  Spy,  published  in  1706.  relates,  that 
on  the  occasion  there  was  a  performance  of  solemn  music  at  the  oollegc,  and  that  at  the  pRXMskiL 
whici)  himself  saw,  standing  at  the  end  of  Chancery-lane,  Fleet-street,  there  was  a  concert  of  hautbon 
and  triimi)et<i.  llie  day  uf  Dry  den's  interment,  he  says,  was  Monday  the  ISth  of  May,  whick« 
ac(M)rdin.s:  to  Johnson,  was  twelve  days  after  his  decease,  and  shows  how  long  hU  funeral  was  in  sus- 
pense, ^^''ard  knew  nut  that  the  expense  of  it  was  defrayed  by  subscription ',  but  compliments  kri 
Jeffcries  for  so  pious  an  undertaking.  He  also  says,  that  the  cause  of  I)ryden*8  death  was  an  inflam- 
mation in  his  toe,  ocoaNioned  by  the  flesh  growing  over  the  nail,  which  being  neglected  produced  a 
nxM'titication  in  his  leg.     //. 

"In  the  register  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  is  the  following  entry:  '« May  3,  1700.  CbmitiiA 
CeiL«;uriis  ordinariis.  At  the  request  of  several  persons  of  quality,  that  Mr.  Drydcu  inight  be  carried 
from  the  <  lolU'ge  of  Physicians  to  be  interred  at  Westminster,  it  was  unanimously  granted  by  tbQ 
president  and  censors.'' 

This  entry  is  not  calculated  to  afford  any  ca'dit  to  the  narrative  concerning  lord  JeiTcries.     A*. 
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ttcoepted  thanks  for  his  mtentioii  of  erecting  him  a  monoment,  he  lay  long  without 
distinction,  till  the  dnke  of  Buckinghamshire  gave  him  a  tablet,  inscribed  only  with  tlie 
Hune  of  DRYDEN. 

He  married  the  bdy  Elisabeth  Howard,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Berkshire,  with 
circumstances,  according  to  the  satire  imputed  to  lord  Somers,  not  very  honourable  to 
cither  party.  By  her  he  had  three  sons,  Charles,  John,  and  Henry.  Charles  was  u}»hcr 
of  the  pahice  to  pope  Clement  the  Xlth;  and,  visiting  England  in  1704,  was  drowned  in 
an  attempt  to  swim  across  the  Thames  at  Windsor. 

John  was  author  of  a  comedy  called  The  Husband  his  own  Cuckold.  He  b  said  to 
have  died  at  Rome.  Henry  entered  into  some  religious  order.  It  is  some  proof  of 
Dryden's  sincerity  in  his  second  religiont  that  he  taught  it  to  his  sons.  A  man,  conscious 
of  hypocritical  profession  in  himseU*,  b  not  likely  to  convert  others ;  and,  as  hb  sous 
were  qualilied  in  1693  to  appear  among  the  translators  of  Juvenal,  they  must  have 
been  taught  some  religion  before  theur  Other's  change. 

Of  the  person  of  Dryden  I  know  not  any  account ;  of  hb  mind,  tlie  portrait  which 
has  been  left  by  Congreve,  who  knew  him  with  great  fiuniliarity,  b  such  as  adds  our 
love  of  hb  manners  to  our  admiration  of  \ps  genius.  "  He  was,"  we  are  told,  **  of  a 
nature  exceedingly  humane  and  compassionate,  ready  to  forgive  iiyuries,  and  capable 
of  a  sincere  reconciliation  with  those  who  had  oflfended  him.  Hb  friencUhip,  where  he 
professed  it,  went  beyond  hb  professions.  He  was  of  a  very  easy,  of  very  pleasing 
access;  but  somewhat  slow,  and  as  it  were  diffident,  in  hb  advances  to  others :  he  had 
that  in  nature  which  abhorred  intmskm  into  any  society  whatever.  He  was  therefore 
less  known,  and  consequently  hb  character  became  more  liable  to  misapprehensions  and 
misrepresentations ;  he  was  very  modest,  and  very  easily  to  be  discountenanced  in  hb 
approaches  to  hb  equab  or  superiors.  As  hb  reading  had  been  very  extensive,  so  was 
be  very  happy  in  a  memory  tenacious  of  every  thing  that  he  had  read.  He  was  not 
more  possosed  of  knowledge  than  he  was  communicative  of  it ;  but  then  hb  commum- 
cation  was  by  no  means  pedsntk,  or  imposed  upon  the  conversation,  but  just  such,  and 
went  so  far,  as,  by  the  natural  turn  of  the  conversation  in  which  he  was  engaged,  it 
was  necessarily  promoted  or  required.  He  was  extremely  ready  and  gentle  in  hb  cor- 
faction  of  the  errours  of  any  writer  who  thought  fit  to  consult  him,  and  full  as  ready 
and  patient  to  admit  the  rqurehensions  of  others,  in  req)ect  of  hb  own  oversights  or 
nustakes." 

To  tins  account  of  Congreve  nothing  can  be  objected  but  the  fondness  of -friendship ; 
and  to  have  excited  that  fondness  in  such  a  mind  b  no  small  degree  of  praise,  ilie 
disposition  of  Dryden,  however,  b  shown  in  thb  character  rather  as  it  exhibited  itself  in 
cursory  conversation,  than  as  it  operated  on  the  more  important  parts  of  life.  Hb 
fdacability  and  hb  friendship  indeed  were  solid  virtues ;  but  courtesy  and  good-humour 
are  often  found  with  little  real  worth.  Since  Congreve,  who  knew  him  well,  has  told 
OS  no  more,  the  rest  must  be  collected  as  it  can  from  other  testimonies,  and  particularly 
.from  those  notices  which  Dryden  has  very  liberally  given  us  of  hunself. 

Hie  modesty,  which  made  him  so  slow  to  advance,  and  so  easy  to  be  repulsed,  was 
cotainly  no  suspicion  of  deficient  merit,  or  unconsciousness  of  hb  own  value :  he 
appears  to  have  known,  in  its  whole  extent,  the  dignity  of  hb  own  character,  and  to 
have  set  a  very  high  value  on  hb  own  powers  and  performances.  He  probably  did  not 
offisr  hb  conversation,  because  he  expected  it  to  be  solicited;  and  he  retired  from  a  cold 
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reception,  not  submissive  but  indignant,  with  such  deference  of  his  owngreataoiyM 
made  him  unwilling  to  expose  it  to  neglect  or  violation. 

His  modesty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  ostentatiousness ;  he  is  difigoit 
enough  to  remind  tlie  world  of  his  merit,  and  expresses  with  very  little  scruple  hb  fa^ 
opinion  of  his  own  powers ;  but  his  sdf^ommendations  are  read  without  SGom  or 
indignation ;  we  allow  his  claims,  and  love  his  frankness. 

Tradition,  however,  has  not  allowed,  that  his  confidence  in  himself  exempted  Ui 
from  jealousy  of  others.  He  is  accused  of  envy  and  insidiousness ;  and  is  particukiij 
charged  with  inciting  Creech  to  translate  Horace,  that  he  might  lose  the  reputttion 
which  Lucretius  had  given  him. 

Of  this  charge  we  immediately  discover,  that  it  is  merely  coiyectuFal ;  the  puipoR 
was  such  as  no  man  would  confess ;  and  a  crime  that  admits  no  proof,  why  should  ne 
believe  ? 

He  has  been  described  as  magisterially  presiding  over  the  younger  writers,  and 
assuming  the  distribution  of  poetical  fame ;  but  he  who  excels  has  a  right  to  teadi, 
and  he  whose  judgment  is  incontestable  may  without  usurpation  examine  and  decide. 

Congrevc  represents  him  as  ready  to  a'Lvise  and  instruct ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  his  communication  was  rather  useful  than  entertaining.  Fie  dedaies  of 
himself,  that  he  was  saturnine,  and  not  one  of  those  whose  sprightly  sayings  divertod 
company ;  and  one  of  his  censurers  makes  him  say, 

Nor  wine  nor  love  could  ever  sec  inq  gay ; 
To  writhi!^  bred,  I  knew  not  what  to  say. 

There  are  men  whose  powers  o})crate  otdy  at  leisure  and  in  retuement,  and  whose 
intellectual  vigour  deserts  them  in  conversation;  whom  merriment  confuses,  and 
objection  dis<!Oucerts  :  whose  bashfuhiess  restrains  their  exertion,  and  sufiers  them  not 
to  speak  till  the  time  of  speaking  is  past ;  or  whose  attention  to  tlieir  owu  character 
makes  them  unwilling  to  utter  at  hazard  what  has  not  been  -considered,  and  cannot  be 
recalled. 

Of  Dryden's  sluggishness  in  conversation  it  is  vain  to  search  or  to  guess  tlie  cause. 
He  certainly  wanted  neither  sentiments  nor  language ;  his  intellectuid  treasures  were 
great,  though  they  were  locked  up  from  his  own  use.  *'  Hb  thoughts,"  when  he  wrote, 
^' tiu\>cd  in  upon  him  so  fast,  that  his  only  care  was  \^hich  to  choose,  and  whkh  to 
reject."  Such  rapidity  of  composition  naturally  promises  a  flow  of  talk  ;  yet  we  must 
be  coiiteut  to  believe  what  an  enemy  says  of  him,  when  he  likewise  says  it  of  himseli 
Rut,  whatever  was  his  character  as  a  companion,  it  appears,  that  he  lived  in  familiuitj 
with  the  highest  persons  of  his  time.  It  is  related  by  Carte  of  the  duke  of  Ormood, 
that  he  used  often  to  pass  a  night  with  Dryden,  and  those  with  whom  Dryden  conoorted: 
who  they  were,  Carte  has  not  told,  but  certainly  the  convivial  table  at  wliich  Onnood 
sat  was  not  surrounded  with  a  plel>eian  society.  He  was  indeed  reproached  with  boastiig 
of  his  familiarity  with  the  great :  and  Horace  will  support  him  in  the  opinion,  that  to 
please  superiors  is  not  the  lowest  kind  of  merit. 

The  merit  of  pleasing  must,  however,  be  estimated  by  tlie  means.  Favour  is  not 
filways  gained  by  good  actions  or  laudable  qualities.  Caresses  and  preferments  afe 
often  bestowed  on  tlie  auxiliaries  of  vice,  tlie  procurers  of  pleasure,  or  the  flattofo 
of  vanity.    Dryden  has  never  been  charged  with  any  personal  agency  unworthy  of  a 
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good  character :  he  abetted  vice  and  vanity  only  with  his  pen.  One  of  his  enemies 
has  accused  him  of  lewdness  in  his  conversation ;  but,  if  accusation  without  proof  be 
credited,  who  shall  be  innocent  ? 

His  works  afibrd  too  many  examples  of  dissolute  liccutiousness,  and  abject  adulation ; 
bnt  they  were  probably,  like  his  merriment,  artificial  and  constrdiued ;  the  effects  of 
study  and  meditation,  and  his  trade  rather  tlian  his  pleasure. 

Of  the  mind  that  can  trade  in  corruption,  and  can  deliberately  pollute  itself  with 
ideal  wickedness  for  the  sake  of  spreading;  the  contagion  iu  society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal 
or  excuse  the  depravity. — Such  degradation  of  tlie  dignity  of  genius,  such  abuse  of 
toperiative  abilities,  cannot  be  Contemplated  but  with  grief  and  iudignaHon.  What 
consolation  can  be  had,  Drydcn  has  afibrded,  by  livuig  to  re|)ent,  and  to  testify  hit 
repentance. 

Of  dramatic  immorality  he  did  not  want  examples  among  his  predecessors,  or 
companions  among  liis  contemporaries ;  but,  in  the  meanness  and  servility  of  hyper- 
bolical adulation,  I  know  not  whether,  since  the  days  in  which  the  Roman  emperors 
wtn  deified,  he  has  been  ever  equalled,  except  by  Afra  Behn  in  an  address  to  Eleanor 
Gwyn.  When  once  he  has  undertaken  the  task  of  praise,  he  no  longer  retains  shame 
hi  himself,  nor  supposes  it  in  his  patron.  As  many  odoriferous  bodies  are  observed  to 
difiuse  perfumes  from  year  to  year,  without  sensible  diminution  of  bulk  or  weight,  he 
appears  never  to  have  impoverished  his  mint  of  flattery  by  his  expenses,  however  lavisli. 
He  had  all  the  forms  of  excellence,  intellectual  and  moral,  combmcd  in  his  mind,  with 
endless  variation ;  and,  when  he  had  scattered  on  the  hero  of  the  day  tlie  golden  shower 
of  wit  and  virtue,  he  had  ready  for  him,  whom  he  wished  to  court  on  the  morrow,  new 
wit  and  vutue  with  another  stamp.  Of  this  kind  of  meanness  he  never  seems  to  decline 
the  practice,  or  lament  the  necessity :  he  considers  the  great  as  entitled  to  encomiastic 
homage,  and  brings  praise  rather  as  a  tribute  than  a  gift,  more  delighted  with  the 
fertility  of  his  invention,  than  mortified  by  the  prostitution  of  his  judgment.  It  is 
in^leed  not  certain,  that  on  these  occasions  his  judgment  much  rebelled  against  his 
interest.  There  are  minds  which  easily  sink  into  submission,  that  look  on  grandeur 
with  undistinguishing  reverence,  and  discover  no  defect  where  there  is  elevation  of  raul( 
juid  affluence  of  riches. 

I 

With  his  praises  of  others  and  of  himself  is  always  intermingled  a  strain  of  discontent 
and  lamentation,  a  sullen  growl  of  resentment,  or  a  querulous  murmur  of  distress. 
His  works  are  undervalued,  his  merit  is  unrewarded,  and  ''he  has  few  thanks  to  pay 
his  stars  that  he  was  bom  among  Englishmen."  To  his  critics  he  is  sometimes  con- 
temptuous, sometimes  resentful,  and  sometimes  submissive.  The  writer  who  thinks 
his  works  formed  for  duration  mistakes  his  interest  when  he  mentions  his  enemies.  He 
d^jades  his  own  dignity  by  showing  that  he  was  affected  by  their  censures,  and  gives 
hnting  importance  to  names,  which^  left  to  themselves,  would  vanish  from  remembrance. 
From  this  principle  Dryden  did  not  often  depart ;  his  complamts  are  for  the  greater 
part  general ;  he  seldom  pollutes  his  pages  with  an  adverse  name.  He  condescended 
indeed  to  a  controversy  with  Settle,  in  which  he  perhaps  may  be  considered  rather  as 
assaulting  than  repelUng;  and  since  Settle  is  sunk  into  oblivion,  his  libel  remains 
injurious  only  to  himself.  ^ 

Among  answers  to  critics,  no  poetical  attacks,  or  altercations,  are  to  be  included* 
they  are  like  other  poems,  effusions  of  genius,  produced  as  much  to  obtain  praise  ^^^  V^ 
obviate  censure.    These  Diyden  practised,  and  in^heie  Vie  «&£i^^ft.d« 
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Of  CoDkr,  Blackmore,  and  Milboiirne,  he  has  made  mention  in  the  preAoe  fo  li 
Fables.  To  the  censure  of  Collier,  whose  remarks  may  be  rather  termed  admoiiilisi 
than  criticisms^  he  makes  little  reply ;  being,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  attentive  li 
better  things  than  the  claps  of  a  playhouse.  He  complains  of  CoUier*8  nideiieai,  mi 
the  **  horse-play  of  his  raillery ;"  and  asserts,  that  **  in  many  places  he  has  pervcrtd 
by  liis  glosses  the  meaning"  of  what  he  censures ;  but  in  other  thmgs  he  conftaaes  thi 
he  is  justly  taxed ;  and  says,  with  great  calmness  and  candour,  ^  I  have  {beaded  gnl^ 
to  all  thoughts  or  expressions  of  mine  that  can  be  truly  accused  of  obscenity,  immoiali^: 
or  profaneness,  add  retract  them.  If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph';  if  be  be  ^ 
firioid,  he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance.^  Yet  as  our  best  dispositions  are  imperiied, 
he  left  standing  in  the  same  book  a  reflection  on  Collier  of  great  asperity,  and  indeedd 
more  asperity  than  wit. 

Blackmore  he  represents  as  made  hb  enemy  by  the  poem  of  Absalom  and  Adutophdi 
which,  **  he  thinks  a  little  hard  upon  his  fanatic  patrons ;"  and  charges  him  with  bomv* 
ing  the  plan  of  his  Arthur  from  the  preface  to  Juvenal,  **  though  he  imd,''  says  he, 
**  the  baseness  not  to  acknowledge  his  benefactor,  but  instead  of  it  to  traduee  me  ia  a 
libel.'' 

The  libel  in  which  Blackmore  traduced  him  was  a  Satire  upon  Wit;  in  which,  having 
lamented  the  exuberance  of  false  wit  and  the  deficiency  of  true,  he  propoaes,  that  sll 
wit  should  be  re-coined  before  it  b  current,  and  appoints  masters  of  assay,  who  shd 
reject  all  that  b  light  or  debased. 

Tis  true,  that  when  the  coane  and  worthlcn  droai 
Is  purg'd  away,  there  will  be  mighty  loss: 
Ev*n  Cdngreve,  Southern,  manly  Wycherly, 
When  thus  refinM,  will  grievous  sufferers  be. 
Into  the  melting-pot  when  Dryden  comes. 
What  horrid  stench  will  rise,  what  noisome  fumes  ! 
How  will  he  shrink,  when  all  his  lewd  allay. 
And  wicked  mixture,  shall  be  purg'd  away ! 

Tims  stands  the  passage  in  the  last  edition ;  but  in  the  original  there  was  an  abatement 
of  the  censure,  beginning  thus : 

But  what  remains  will  be  so  pure,  'twill  bear 
Th'  examination  of  the  moit  severe. 

Blackmore,  finding  the  censure  resented,  and  tlie  civility  disregarded,  migeoenMislj 
omitted  the  softer  part.  Such  variations  discover  a  writer  who  consults  hb  passions 
more  than  hb  vbtoe ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  Diyden  in^tes  las 
enmity  to  its  true  cause. 

Of  Milbourae  he  wrote  only  in  general  terms,  such  as  are  always  ready  at  the  caQ  of 
anger,  whether  just  or  not :  a  short  extract  will  be  sufficient.  **  He  pretends  a  quarrel 
to  me,  that  I  have  fallen  foul  upon  priesthood ;  if  I  have,  I  am  only  to  ask  pardon  of 
good  priests^  and  am  afraid  hb  share  of  the  reparation  will  come  to  Uttle.  Let  him  be 
satisfied  that  he  sliali  never  be  able  to  force  himself  upon  me  for  an  adversaiy ;  I  coa> 
temn  him  too  much  to  enter  into  competi{jbn  witli  him. 

*'  As  for  the  rest  of  those  who  have  written  against  me,  they  are  sucli  8couixfaeii» 
tliat  they  deserve  not  the  least  notice  to  be  taken  of  them.    Blackmore  and  Milboone 
are  only  dbtingiusbed  from  the  ciowdVr)  Vi^kk^t^uKmbered  to  tbeb  infiusy." 
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'Dryden  bdeed  discovered,  in  many  of  his  writings,  an  affected  and  absurd  malignity 
^  Id  priests  and  priesthood,  which  naturally  raised  him  many  enemies,  and  which  wa4 
^  aometimes  as  unseasonably  resented  as  it  was  exerted.    Trapp  is  angry,  that  he  calls  the 
y  Merificer  in  the  Georgics  the  Holy  Butcher:  the  translation  b  not  indeed  ridiculous; 
y  but  Tnq)p's  anger  arises  from  his  zeal,  not  for  tlie  author,  but  the  priest ;  as  if  any 
^^  vqproach  of  the  follies  of  paganism  could  be  extended  to  the  preachers  of  truth. 
^      Diyden*s  dislike  of  the  priesthood  is  imputed  by  Langbaine,  and  I  think  by  Brown, 
^  to  a  repulse  which  he  suffered  when  he  solicited  ordination;  but  he  denie|i,  in  the 
^  prefiice  to  his  Fables,  that  he  ever  designed  to  enter  into  the  church ;  and  such  a  denial 
^  he  would  not  have  hazarded,  if  he  could  have  been  convicted  of  falsehood. 
g      Malevolence  to  the  clergy  is  seldom  at  a  great  dbtance  from  irreverence  of  religion, 
^  and  Dryden  affords  no  exception  to  this  observation.     His  writings  exhibit  many- 
passages,  which,  with  all  the  allowance  that  can  be  made  for  characters  and  occasions, 
u  are  such  as  piety  would  not  have  admitted,  and  such  as  may  vitiate  light  and  unprin- 
uj  cipled  minds.    But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  he  disbelieved  the  religion 
-^  which  he  disobeyed.    He  foigot  his  duty  rather  than  disowned  it.     His  tendency  to 
^   profaneness  b  the  effect  of  levity,  negligence,  and  loose  conversation,  with  a  desire  of 
accommodating  himself  to  the  corruption  of  the  times,  by  venturing  to  be  wicked  as 
1.   far  as  he  durst.    When  he  professed  himself  a  convert  to  popery,  he  did  not  pretend 
,    to  have  received  any  new  conviction  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Cluistianity. 

The  persecution  of  critics  was  not  tlie  worst  of  lib  vexations;  he  was  much 
more  dbturbed  by  the  importunities  of  want.  Hb  complaints  of  poverty  are  so 
frequently  repeated,  either  with  the  dejection  of  weakness  sinking  in  helpless  misery, 
or  the  indignation  of  merit  claiming  its  tribute  from  mankind,  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  detest  the  age  which  could  impose  on  such  a  man  the  necessity  of  such  solicitations^ 
or  not  to  despise  the  man  who  could  submit  to  such  solicitations  without  necessity. 

Whether  by  the  worid's  neglect,  or  hb  own  imprudence,  I  am  afraid  that  the  greatest 
part  of  hb  life  was  passed  in  exigencies.  Such  outcries  were  surely  never  uttered  but 
in  severe  pain.  Of  his  supplies  or  hb  expenses  no  probable  estimate  can  now  be  made. 
Except  the  salary  of  the  laureat,  to  which  king  James  added  the  office  of  hbtoriographer, 
s  perhaps  with  some  additional  emoluments,  hb  whole  revenue  seems  to  have  been 
casual ;  and  it  b  well  known,  that  he  seldom  lives  frugally  who  lives  by  chance.  Hope 
b  always  liberal ;  and  they  that  trust  her  promises  make  little  scruple  of  revelling  to  day 
on  the  profits  of  the  morrow. 

Of  hb  plays  tlie  profit  was  not  great ;  and  of  the  produce  of  hb  other  works  very 
little  intelligence  can  be  had.  By  discouirsing  with  the  late  amiable  Mr.  Tonson,  I  could 
not  find  that  any  memoriab  of  the  transactions  between  his  predecessor  and  Dryden  had 
been  preserved,  except  the  foUowhig  papers: 

<<  I  do  hereby  promise  to  pay  John  Dryden,  esq.  or  order,  on  the  25th  of  March, 
16999  ^^  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  in  consideration  of  ten  thousand 
verses,  which  the  said  John  Dryden,  esq.  b  to  deliver  to  me  Jacob  Tonson,  when 
finished,  whereof  seven  thousand  five  hundred  verses,  more  or  less,  are  already  in  the 
said  Jacob  Tonson's  possession.  And  I  do  hereby  further  promise,  and  engage  myself, 
to  make  up  the  said  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  three  hundred  pounds 
sterling  to  the  said  John  Dryden,  esq.  hb  executors,  adminbtrators,  or  assigns,  at  the 
Jbeginning  of  the  second  impression  of  the  said  ten  thousand  verses. 
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**^  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  teal,  thb  20dl  dij  rf 
March,  169J. 

*'  JACOB  TOHSOH." 

**  Sealed  and  delivered,  being:  first  dniy  stanipt,  porsnant 
to  the  acts  of  parliameut  for  that  pnipoMy  in  the 
presence  of 

Ben,  Portlocky 

Hill.  CoMgrere." 

''  March  24,  1^ 
"  Received  then  of  Mr.  Jacob  Tonsou  the  snm  of  t^o  hundred  sixty-eigLt  ponndi 
fiAeen  shillings,  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  for  ten  tliousand  verses,  to  be 
by  me  to  the  said  Jacob  Tonson,  whereof  I  have  already  delivered  to  him  about 
thousand  five  hundred,  more  or  less ;  he  the  said  Jacob  Tonsou  being  obliged  to  mtke 
up  the  foresaid  sum  of  two  huudred  sixty-eight  pounds  fiAeen  shilltugs  three  hundred 
pounds,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  impression  of  the  foresaid  ten  thousand  verses; 

"  I  say,  received  by  me 
"  Witness,  Charles  Drj/den.'*  "  JOUN  dryden.' 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  at  iL  U.  6d,  is  26sL  1 5s. 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  dates  of  this  contract,  that  it  relates  to  the  volume  of  Fables, 
'  which  contains  about  twelve  thousand  verses,  and  for  which  therefore  the  payment  must 
have  been  afterwards  enlarged. 

I  have  been  told  of  another  letter  yet  remaining,  in  which  he  desires  Tonson  to 
bring  him  money,  to  pay  for  a  watch  which  he  had  ordered  for  his  sou,  and  which  the 
maker  would  not  leave  without  the  price. 

The  inevitable  consequeuce  of  poverty  is  dependence.  Diyden  had  probably  do 
recourse  in  his  exigencies  but  to  his  bookseller.  The  particular  character  of  Tonson  I 
do  not  know  ;  but  the  general  conduct  of  traders  was  much  less  liberal  io  those  times 
than  in  our  own;  their  views  were  narrower,  and  their  manners  grosser.  To  the 
mercantile  ruggedness  of  that  race,  the  delicacy  of  the  poet  was  sometimes  exposed. 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  in  hu  youth  had  cultivated  poetry,  related  to  Dr.  King  of 
Oxford,  that  one  day,  when  he  visited  Dryden,  they  heard,  as  they  were  conversing, 
another  person  entering  the  house.  "  This,"  said  Drjden,  "  is  Tonson.  You  wffl 
take  care  not  to  depart  before  he  goes  away :  for  I  hove  not  completed  the  sheet  which 
I  promised  him ;  and  if  you  leave  me  unprotected,  I  must  sufler  all  the  rudeness  to 
which  his  resentment  can  prompt  his  tongue.'' 

What  rewards  he  obtained  for  his  poems,  besides  the  payment  of  the  bookseller, 
cannot  be  known.  Mr.  Derrick,  who  consulted  some  of  his  relations,  was  informed, 
that  his  Fables  obtained  five  hundred  pounds  from  the  dutchcss  of  Onnond ;  a  present 
not  unsuitable  to  the  magnificence  of  that  splendid  family ;  and  he  quotes  Moyle,  to 
relating,  that  forty  pounds  were  paid  by  a  musical  society  for  the  use  of  Alexanders 
Feast. 

In  those  days  the  economy  of  government  was  yet  unsettled,  and  the  payments  of 
the  exchequer  were  dilatory  and  uncertain  ;  of  this  disorder  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  laureat  sometimes  felt  tlie  eflects;  for,  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  he  complains  of 
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.Aose,  who,  being  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  prince's  boonty,  suffer  those 
that  depend  upon  it  to  languish  in  penury. 

Of  his  petty  habits  or  sliglit  ainuseuieuts,  tradition  has  retained  little.  Of  the  only 
two  men  whom  I  have  found  to  whom  he  was  personally  known,  one  told  me,  tliat  at 
the  house  which  he  ^equented,  called  Will's  Coffee-house,  the  appeal  upon  any  literary 
dispute  was  made  to  him :  and  the  other  related,  that  his  armed  chair,  wliich  in  the 
winter  had  a  settled  and  prescriptive  place  by  tlie  fire,  was  in  the  summer  placed  in  the 
balcony,  and  that  he  called  the  two  places  his  winter  and  his  summer  seat.  This  is  all 
the  intelligence  which  his  two  survivors  afforded  me. 

One  of  his  opinions  will  do  him  no  honour  in  tlie  present  age,  though  in  his  own 
time,  at  least  in  the  beginning  of  it,  he  was  far  from  having  it  confined  to  himself.  He 
put  great  confidence  in  the  prognostications  of  judicial  astrology.  In  the  Appendix  to 
the  Life  of  Congreve  is  a  narrative  of  some  of  his  predictions  wonderfully  fulfilled  ;  but 
I  know  not  the  writer's  means  of  information,  or  character  of  veracity.  That  he  had 
the  configurations  of  the  horoscope  in  his  mind,  and  considered  them  as  influencing  the 
afiairs  of  men,  he  does  not  forbear  to  hint. 

The  almost  malice  of  the  stars  is  past. — 
Now  frequent  trines  the  happier  lights  among, 
And  high-raised  Jovr,  from  his  dark  prison  freed, 
Those  weights  took  off  that  on  his  planet  hung. 
Will  gloriously  the  uew-laid  works  succeed. 

He  has  elsewhere  shown  his  attention  to  the  planetary  powers ;  and  in  the  pre&ce  to  his 
Fables  has  endeavoured  obliquely  to  justify  his  superstition,  by  attributing  the  same  to 
some  of  the  ancients.  The  latter,  added  to  this  narrative,  leaves  no  doubt  of  liis 
fiotions  or  practice. 

So  slight  and  so  scanty  is  the  knowledge  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  concerning 
the  private  life  and  domestic  manners  of  a  man,  whom  every  English  generation  must 
piention  with  reverence  as  a  critic  and  a  poet. 

Dryden  may  be  properly  considered  as  tlie  father  of  English  criticism,  as  the 
writer  who  first  taught  us  to  determine  upon  principles  the  merit  of  composition.  Ot 
our  former  poets,  tlie  greatest  dramatist  wrote  witliout  rules,  conducted  through  life 
and  nature  by  a  genius  that  rarely  misled,  and  rarely  deserted  him.  Of  the  rest,  those 
who  knew  the  laws  of  propriety  had  neglected  to  teach  them. 

Two  Arts  of  English  Poetry  were  written  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  by  Webb  and 
Puttenham,  from  which  something  might  be  learned,  and  a  few  hints  had  been  given 
by  Jonson  and  Cowley ;  but  Dryden's  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry  was  the  first  regular 
and  valuable  treatise  on  the  art  of  writing. 

He  who,  having  formed  his  opmions  in  the  present  age  of  English  literature,  turns 
back  to  peruse  this  dialogue,  will  not  perhaps  find  much  increase  of  knowledge,  or 
much  novelty  of  instruction ;  but  he  is  to  remember,  that  critical  principles  were  then 
in  the  hands  of  a  few,  who  had  gathered  them  partly  from  the  ancients,  and  partly 
from  the  Italians  and  French.  The  structure  of  dramatic  poems  was  then  not  generally 
understood.  Audiences  applauded  by  instinct ;  and  poets  perhaps  ofleu  pleased  by* 
chance. 

A  writer  who  obtains  his  full  puipose  loses  himself  in  hb  own  lustre.     Of  an 
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opinion  which  is  no  longer  doubted,  the  evidence  ceases  to  be  examined.  Of  «l  oft 
iiiii\  I  rsally  practised,  the  first  teacher  is  fbi^gotten.  Learning  once  made  popular  is  at 
ioiigor  leamiiig ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  something  which  we  have  bestowed  upoa 
(»nrs<'(ves,  as  the  dew  appears  to  rise  from  the  field  which  it  refreshes. 

To  judge  rightly  of  an  author,  we  must  transport  ourselves  to  his  time,  and  enniM 
^hat  were  the  wants  of  his  contemporaries,  and  what  were  his  means  of  supplji^g 
them.  Tliat  which  is  easy  at  one  time  was  difficult  at  another.  Dryden  at  least  Sb- 
porled  his  science,  and  gave  his  country  what  it  wanted  before;  or  rather,  he  iropoifrf 
oiil\  the  jnatcrials,  and  manufactured  them  by  his  own  skill. 

The  Dialogue  on  the  Drama  was  one  of  his  first  essays  of  criticism,  wntten  when  k 
W.1S  yot  a  timorous  candidate  for  reputation,  and  therefore  laboured  with  that  dil^oce 
which  lie  might  allow  himself  somewhat  to  remit,  when  hb  name  gave  sanction  to  Ml 
positions,  and  his  awe  of  the  public  was  abated,  partly  by  custom,  and  partly  bj 
success.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all  the  opulence  of  our  language,  a  treatiM  m 
ai  tfully  variegated  with  successive  representations  of  opposite  probabilities*  so  enlifcncd 
with  imagery,  so  brigiitened  with  illustrations.  His  portraits  of  the  English  dramaliili 
are  wrought  with  great  spirit  and  diligence.  The  account  of  Shakspeare  may  stand  ai 
a  perpetual  model  of  encomiastic  criticism  ;  exact  without  minuteness,  and  lofty  with- 
out exaggeration.  The  praise  lavished  by  Longinus,  on  the  attestation  of  the  heroes 
of  Marathon,  by  Demosthenes,  fades  away  before  it.  In  a  few  lines  is  exhibited  a 
character,  so  extensive  in  its  comprehension,  and  so  curious  in  its  limitations,  thrt 
nothing  can  be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed ;  nor  can  the  editors  and  admirers  of 
Shakspeare,  in  all  tl:eir  emulation  of  reverence,  boast  of  much  more  than  of  havmg 
diffused  and  paraphrased  this  epitome  of  excellence,  of  having  changed  Dryden's  goM 
for  baser  metal,  of  lower  value,  though  of  greater  bulk. 

In  this,  and  in  all  his  other  essays  on  the  same  subject,  the  criticism  of  Dryden  is 
the  criticism  of  a  poet ;  not  a  dull  collection  of  theorems,  nor  a  rude  detection  of  fantli, 
which  perhaps  the  censor  was  not  able  to  have  committed ;  but  a  gay  and  vigoroas 
dissertation,  where  delight  is  mingled  with  instruction,  and  where  the  author  proves  hb 
right  of  judgment  by  his  power  of  performance. 

Tlie  different  manner  and  effect  with  which  critical  knowledge  may  be  conveyed, 
was  perliaps  never  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  the  performances  of  Rymer  and 
Dryden.  It  was  said  of  a  dispute  between  two  mathematicians,  ''  malim  cum  Scaligero 
errare,  quam  ciun  Clavio  rect^  sapere  ;*'  that  "  it  was  more  eligible  to  go  wrong  with 
one,  than  right  with  the  other."  A  tendency  of  the  same  kind  every  mind  must  feel 
at  the  perusal  of  Dryden  s  prefaces  and  Rymer's  discourses.  With  Dryden  we  are 
wandering  in  quest  of  Truth ;  whom  we  find,  if  we  find  her  at  all,  drest  in  tlie  graces 
of  elegance ;  and,  if  we  miss  her,  the  labour  of  the  pursuit  rewards  itself;  we  are 
led  only  through  fragrance  and  flowers.  Rymer,  without  taking  a  nearer,  takes  a 
rougher  way;  every  step  is  to  be  nmde  through  thorns  and  brambles;  and  Truth,  if 
we  meet  her,  appears  repulsi^'e  by  her  mien,  and  ungraceful  by  her  habit.  Diydea's 
ciiticism  has  the  majesty  of  a  queen;  Rymer^s  has  the  ferocity  of  a  tyrant. 

As  he  had  studied  with  great  diligence  the  art  of  poetry,  and  enlarged  or  rectified 
his  notions,  by  experience  perpetually  increasing,  he  had  his  muid  stored  with  princqiks 
aud  observations  ;  he  poured  out  his  knowledge  with  little  labour ;  for  of  labour,  not- 
withstanding the  multiplicity  of  his  productions,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  suspect  that 
he  was  not  a  lover.    To  write  con  amove ^  witli  fondness  for  the  employment,  with  per- 
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i  petnal  touches  tnd  retouches^  with  anwiUingneas  to  take  leave  of  his  own  idea,  aii4  an 
r.   mwearied  pursuit  of  unattainahle  perfection,  was,  I  think,  no  part  of  his  character. 

Hb  criticism  may  be  considered  as  general  or  occasional.  In  his  jo^eneral  precepts, 
which  depend  upon  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  structure  of  the  human  mind,  he  may 
doubtless  be  safely  recommended  to  the  confidence  of  the  reader ;  but  his  occasional 
and  particular  positions  were  sometimes  interested,  sometimes  negligent,  and  sometimes 
capricious.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  Trapp,  speaking  of  the  praises  which  he  bestows 
cm  Phlamon  and  Arcite,  says,  Novimus  judicium  Drydeni  de  poemate  qnodam  CkaueeHj 
pulchro  sane  illo,  et  admodum  laudando,  nimirum  quod  non  modo  vere  epicum  sit,  sed 
lliada  etiam  atque  JEiieada  aequet,  imo  superet.  Sed  novimus  eodem  tempore  vnri  ilKus 
maximi  non  semper  accuratissimas  esse  censuras,  nee  ad  seveHssimam  critices  normam 
exactas :  illo  judice  id  plerumque  optimum  est,  quod  nunc  pr»  manibus  habet,  et  in  quo 
nunc  occupatur. 

He  is  therefore  by  no  means  constant  to  himself.  His  defence  and  desertion  of  dra- 
matic rhyme  u  generally  known.  Spence,  *in  his  remarks  on  Pope's  Odyssey,  produces 
what  he  thinks  an  unconquerable  quotation  from  Dryden's  preface  to  the  .£oeid,  in 
favour  of  translating  an  epic  poem  into  blank  verse ;  but  he  forgets,  that  when  his  author 
attempted  the  Iliad,  some  years  afterwards,  he  departed  from  his  own  decision,  and 
translated  into  rhyme. 

When  he  has  any  objection  to  obviate,  or  any  licence  to  defend,  he  is  not  very  scm- 
polous  about  what  he  asserts,  nor  very  cautious,  if  the  present  purpose  be  served,  not 
to  entangle  himself  in  his  own  sophistries.  But,  when  all  arts  are  exhausted,  like  other 
hunted  animals,  he  sometimes  stands  at  bay ;  when  he  cannot  disown  the  grossness  of 
one  of  his  plays,  he  declares,  that  he  knows  not  any  law  that  prescribes  morality  to  a 
<romic  poet. 

His  remarks  on  ancient  or  modem  writers  are  not  always  to  be  trusted.  His  parallel 
of  the  versification  of  Ovid  with  that  of  Claudian  has  been  very  justly  censured  by 
Sewel".  His  comparison  of  the  first  line  of  Virgil  with  the  first  of  Statins  is  not  hap* 
pier.  Virgil,  he  says,  is  soft  and  gentle,  and  would  have  thought  Statins  mad,  if  he  had 
heard  him  thundering  out 

'  QuaB  raperimpoiito  moles  geminata  coIono. 

Statins  perhaps  heats  himself,  as  he  proceeds,  to  exaggeration  somewhat  hyperboli- 
cal ;  but  undoubtedly  Virgil  would  have  been  too  hasty,  if  he  had  condemned  him  to 
straw  for  one  sounding  line.  Dryden  wanted  an  instance,  and  the  first  that  occurred 
was  imprest  into  the  service. 

What  he  wishes  to  say,  he  says  at  hazard  ;  he  cited  Gorbuduc,  which  he  had  never 
seen;  gives  a  false  account  of  Chapman's  versification  ;  and  discovers,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Fables,  that  he  translated  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  witiiout  knowing  what  was  in 
the  second. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  Dryden  ever  made  any  great  advances  in  literature. 
As  having  distinguished  himself  at  Westmmster  under  tlie  tuition  of  Busby,  who  ad- 
vanced his  scholars  to  a  height  of  knowledge  very  rarely  attained  in  grammar-schools, 
he  resided  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  his  skill  in  the  ancient 

^  Preface  to  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.    Dr.  J. 
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we  are  nearly  gtrangen,  wtienever  they  occur,  draw  that  attention  on  themadfcs  trindi 
tbey  thould  transmit  to  thmgs. 

Those  happy  combinations  of  words  which  distinguish  poetry  finom  proae  hadbea 
rarely  attempted :  we  had  few  elegances  or  flowers  of  speech;  the  roaes  had  not  yet 
been  plucked  from  the  bramble,  or  different  colours  had  not  been  jomed  to  cnlifcn  one 
another. 

It  may  be  doubted  wliether  Waller  and  Denham  could  hate  oyerbom  the  pr^i«dio» 
which  had  long  prevailed,  and  which  even  then  were  sheltered  by  the  protectioB  cf 
Cowley.  The  new  versification,  as  it  was  called,  may  be  considered  as  owing  its  eilab- 
lidunent  to  Dryden ;  from  whose  time  it  is  apparent,  that  English  poetry  has  had  do 
tendency  to  rehqpse  to  its  former  savageness. 

The  affluence  and  comprehension  of  our  language  is  very  illustriously  displayed  ■ 
our  poetical  transUtions  of  ancient  writers ;  a  work  which  the  French  seem  to  relhiqiiidi 
in  despair,  and  which  we  were  long  unable  to  perform  with  dexterity.  Ben  Jonsoa 
thought  it  necessary  to  copy  Horace  almost  word  by  word ;  Feltham,  his  cootempomy 
and  adversary,  considers  it  as  indispensably  requisite  in  a  translation  to  give  line  for  line; 
It  is  said,  that  Sandys,  whom  Dryden  calls  the  best  versifier  of  the  last  age,  has  struggfed 
hard  to  comprise  every  book  of  the  English  Metamorphoses  in  the  same  number  of 
verses  with  the  original.  Holyday  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  show,  that  he  understood 
his  author,  with  so  little  regard  to  the  grandeur  of  his  diction,  or  the  volubility  of  Us 
numbers,  that  his  metres  can  hardly  be  called  verses ;  tbey  cannot  be  read  without  re- 
luctance, nor  will  the  labour  always  be  rewarded  by  understanding  them.  Cowley  snr 
that  such  copiers  were  a  servile  race :  he  asserted  his  liberty,  and  ^read  his  wap 
so  boldly,  that  he  left  his  authors.  It  was  reserved  for  Dryden  to  fix  the  limits  of 
poetical  liberty,  and  give  us  just  rules  and  examples  of  translation. 

When  languages  are  formed  upon  difi*erent  principles,  it  is  impossible  that  the  saoK 
modes  of  expression  should  always  be  elegant  in  both.  While  they  run  on  together,  the 
closest  translation  may  be  considered  as  the  best ;  but  when  they  divaricate,  each  must 
take  its  natural  course.  Where  correspondence  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  content  with  something  equivalent.  ^^  Translation  therefore,"  says  Dryden,  ^*  isaot 
so  loose  as  paraphrase,  nor  so  close  as  metaphrase." 

All  polished  languages  have  different  styles ;  the  concise,  the  diffuse,  the  lofty,  and 
the  humble.  In  the  proper  choice  of  style  consists  the  resemblance  which  Dryden 
principally  exacts  from  the  translator.  He  is  to  exhibit  his  author's  thoughts  in  socii 
a  dress  of  diction  as  the  author  would  have  given  them,  had  his  language  been  Englidi: 
rugged  magnificence  is  not  to  be  softened ;  hyperbolical  ostentation  is  not  to  be  re- 
pressed ;  nor  sententious  affectation  to  have  its  point  blunted.  A  translator  is  to  be  like 
his  author ;  it  is  not  his  business  to  excel  him. 

The  reasonableness  of  these  rules  seems  sufficient  for  their  vindication ;  and  the  ttttds 
produced  by  observing  tliem  were  so  happy,  that  I  know  not  whether  they  were  ever  op- 
posed but  by  sir  Edward  Sherburne,  a  man  whose  learning  was  greater  than  liis  powen 
of  poetry,  and  who,  being  better  qualified  to  give  the  meaning  than  the  qMiit  of  Seneca, 
has  introduced  his  version  of  three  tragedies  by  a  defence  of  close  translation.  The 
authority  of  Horace,  which  the  new  translators  cited  in  defence  of  their  practice,  he  baS| 
by  a  judicious  explanation,  taken  fairly  from  them;  but  reason  wants  not  Horace  to 
support  it. 

It  seldom  happens,  that  all  the  necessary  causes  concur  to  any  great  efffect:  wiDii 
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waotiiq;  to  power,  or  power  to  will,  or  both  are  impeded  by  external  obstnietioiis.  The 
exigenoes  m  which  Dryden  was  condemned  to  paaa  his  life  are  reasonably  supposed  to 
,-liave  blasted  lus  genius,  to  have  driven  out  his  works  in  a  state  of  immaturity,  and  to 
have  intercepted  the  full-blown  el^ance  which  longer  growth  would  have  supplied. 

Poverty,  like  other  rigid  powers,  is  sometimes  too  hastily  accused.  If  the  excellence 
of  Dryden*s  woiks  was  lessened  by  hb  indigence,  their  number  was  mcreased:  and  I 
know  not  how  it  will  be  proved,  tluit  if  he  had  written  less  he  would  have  written  better; 
or  tlut  indeed  he  would  have  undergone  the  toil  of  an  author,  if  he  had  not  been  so* 
licited  by  something  more  pressing  than  the  love  of  praise. 

But,  as  is  said  by  his  Sebastian, 

What  had  heen,  it  unknairn;  what  is,  appears. 

VTe  know  that  Diyden's  several  productions  were  so  many  successive  expedients  for  his 
support ;  his  plays  were  therefore  often  borrowed ;  and  his  poems  were  almost  all  oo* 
casionaL 

In  an  occasional  performance  no  height  of  excellence  can  be  expected  from  any  mind, 
liowever  fertile  m  itself,  and  however  stored  with  acquisitions.  He  whose  work  is 
general  and  arbitrary  lias  the  choice  of  hn  matter,  and  takes  that  which  his  inclination 
and  his  studies  have  best  quali6ed  him  to  display  and  decorate.  He  is  at  liberty  to 
<lelay  his  publication  till  he  has  satisfied  hb  jfriends  and  himself,  till  he  has  reformed  his 
£rst  thoughts  by  subsequent  examination,  and  polished  away  those  faults  which  the  pre- 
cipitance of  ardent  composition  is  likely  to  leave  behind  it.  Virgil  is  related  to  have 
poured  out  a  great  number  of  lines  in  the  morning,  and  to  have  passed  the  day  in  re- 
ducing them  to  fewer. 

The  occasional  poet  b  drcumscribed  by  the  narrowness  of  hb  subject.  Whatever  can 
happen  to  man  has  happened  so  of^en,  that  little  remains  for  fancy  or  invention.  We 
have  been  all  bom ;  we  have  most  of  us  been  married ;  and  so  many  have  died  before 
us,  that  our  deaths  can  supply  but  few  materiab  for  a  poet.  In  the  fate  of  princes  the 
public  has  an  interest ;  and  what  happens  to  them  of  good  or  evil,  the  poets  have 
always  considered  as  business  for  the  Muse.  But  after  so  many  inauguratory  gratula. 
tions,  nuptial  hymns,  and  funeral  dirges,  he  must  be  higlily  favoured  by  Nature,  or  by 
Fortune,  who  says  any  thing  not  said  before.  Even  war  and  conquest,  however  splen- 
did;  suggest  no  new  images ;  the  triumphant  chariot  of  a  victorious  monarch  can  be 
decked  only  with  those  ornaments  that  have  graced  hb  predecessors. 

Not  only  matter  but  time  is  wanting.  The  poem  roust  not  be  delayed  till  the  occa- 
sion is  forgotten.  Tlie  lucky  moments  of  animated  imagination  cannot  be  attended ; 
elegances  and  illustrations  cannot  be  multiplied  by  gradual  accumulation ;  the  compo- 
sition must  be  dispatched,  while  conversation  b  yet  busy,  and  admiration  fresh ;  and 
baste  b  to  be  made,  lest  some  other  event  should  lay  hold  upon  mankind. 

Occasional  compositions  may  however  secure  to  a  writer  the  praise  botli  of  learning 
and  facility ;  for  they  cannot  be  the  efiect  of  long  study,  and  must  be  fumbhed  imme-» 
diately  from  the  treasures  of  tlie  mind. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  was  the  first  public  event  whkh  called  forth  Dryden*s  poetical 
powers.  Hb  heroic  stanzas  have  beauties  and  defects ;  the  thoughts  are  vigorous,  and, 
though  not  always  proper,  show  a  mind  replete  with  ideas ;  the  numbers  are  smooth, 
and  the  dictioui  if  not  altogether  correct,  b  elegant  and  easy. 
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Da^enant  was  perliapa  at  this  time  his  favoarite  autbor,  fhoagh  Gondibert  never 
appears  to  have  been  popular ;  and  irom  Daveoant  he  learned  to  please  his  ear  with 
the  staoca  of  four  lines  alternately  rhymed. 

Dryden  very  early  formed  his  verstfication ;  there  are  m  this  early  production  no 
traces  of  Donne's  or  Jonson's  ruggedness ;  but  he  did  not  so  soon  free  his  mind  from 
the  ambition  of  forced  conceits.  In  his  verses  on  the  Restoration,  he  says  of  the  kfaig's 
exilCi 

He»  toig*dby  Fate^ 

Could  taste  no  sweets  of  youth's  desired  ago. 
But  found  his  life  too  true  a  pilgrimage. 

And  afterwards,  to  show  how  virtue  and  wisdom  are  increased  by  adversity,  he  makes 
this  remark : 

Well  might  the  ancient  poets  then  confer 
On  Night  the  honour'd  name  of  counsellor. 
Since,  struck  with  rays  of  ptmperota  fortuac  blind, 
Wc  light  alone  in  dark  afflictions  find. 

His  praise  of  Monk's  dexterity  comprises  such  a  cluster  of  thoughts  unallied  to  one 
another,  as  will  not  elsewhere  be  easily  found : 

Twas  Monk,  wliom  Providence  designed  to  loose 
Those  real  bonds  false  Freedom  did  impose. 
The  blessed  saSnts  that  watchM  this  turning  scene 
Did  from  their  stars  with  joyful  wonder  lean, 
To  see  small  clues  draw  vastest  weights  along. 
Not  in  their  bulk,  but  in  their  ordtT  strong. 
Thus  pencils  can  by  one  slight  touch  restore 
Smiles  to  that  changed  &ce  that  wept  before. 
With  ease  such  fond  chimeras  we  pursue, 
As  fancy  frames,  for  fancy  to  subdue : 
But,  when  ourselves  to  action  we  betake, 
It  shuns  the  mint  like  gold  that  chymists  make. 
How  bard  was  then  his  task,  at  once  to  bo 
What  in  the  body  natural  we  see ! 
Man*s  Architect  distinctly  did  ordain 
The  charge  of  muscles,  nerves,  and  of  the  brain. 
Through  viewless  conduits  spirits  to  dispense 
The  springs  of  motioo  finom  the  seat  of  sense : 
Twas  not  the  hasty  product  of  a  day. 
But  the  well-ripen'd  fruit  of  wise  delay. 
He,  like  a  patient  angler,  ere  he  strook, 
.    Would  let  them  play  awhile  npon  the  hook. 
Our  healthful  food  the  stomach  labours  tlius. 
At  first  embracing  what  it  straight  doth  crush. 
Wise  leaches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude. 
While  growing  pains  pronounce  the  humours  crude ; 
Deaf  to  comphunts,  they  wait  upon  the  ill. 
Till  some  safe  crisis  auUieriie  their  skilL 

He  had  not  yet  learned,  indeed  he  never  learned  well,  to  forbear  the  improper  use 
of  mythology.    Afier  having  rewarded  the  heathen  deities  for  tlieir  care, 

With  Alga  who  the  sacred  altar  strows  ? 

To  all  the  tea-sods  Cha.'Aei  an  cfiera^t^  owes  \ 
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A  bull  to  thee,  Portmiiii,  shall  be  slain ; 
A  FRm  to  you,  ye  Tempests  of  the  Mahv 

He  tells  us,  in  the  language  of  Religion, . 

Prayer  stormM  the  skies,  and  ravish'd  Charles  from  thence. 
As  Heaven  itself,  is  look  by  violence. 

And  afterwards  mentions  one  of  the  most  awful  passages  of  sacred  hbtory. 
Other  conceits  there  are,  too  curious  to  be  quite  omitted ;  as, 

For  by  example  most  we  sinnM  before, 

And,  glass-like,  clearaesa  mizM  with  fraihy  bore. 

How  far  he  was  yet  from  thinking  it  necessary  to  found  his  sentiments  on  Nature, 
appears  from  the  extravagance  of  his  fictions  and  hyperboles : 

The  winds,  that  never  moderation  knuir. 
Afraid  to  blow  too  much,  too  faintly  blew) 
Or,  out  of  breath  with  joy,  could  not  enlarge 
Their  siraiten*d  lungs.^* 
It  is  no  longer  motion  cheats  your  view ; 
As  you  meet  it,  the  land  approacheth  you  ; 
The  land  returns,  and  in  the  white  it  wean 
Hie  marks  of  penitence  and  sorrow  bears. 

I  know  not  whether  this  fancy,  however  little  be  its  value,  was  not  borrowed.  A  French 
poet  read  to  Malherbe  some  verses,  in  which  he  represents  France  as  moving  out  of  its 
place  to  receive  the  king.  "  Though  tbb/'  said  Malherbe,  '^  was  in  my  time,  I  do  not 
remember  it.*' 

His  poem  on  the  Coronation  has  a  more  even  tenour  of  thought.  Some  lines  deserve 
to  be  quoted : 

You  have  already  quench*d  Sedition's  brand; 

And  Zeal,  that  burnt  it,  only  warms  the  land ; 

The  jealous  sects' that  durst  not  trust  their  cause, 

So  far  from  their  own  will  as  to  the  laws. 

Him  for  thehr  umpire  and  their  synod  take. 

And  their  appeal  alone  to  Cesar  make.  ,  • 

Here  may  be  found  one  particle  of  that  old  versification,  of  which,  I  believei  in  all 
his  works,  there  is  not  another : 

Nor  is  it  duty,  or  our  hope  alone. 
Creates  that  joy,  but  fail  fruition. 

In  the  verses  to  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon,  two  years  aflerwards^  is  a  conceit  so 
hopeless  at  the  first  view,  that  few  would  have  attempted  .it ;  and  so  successfully  la- 
boured, that  though  at  last  it  gives  the  reader  more  perplexity  than  pleasure,  and  seems 
hardly  worth  the  study  that  it  costs,  yet  it  must  be  valued  as  a  proof  of  a  mind  at  once 
subtle  and  comprehensive ; 

In  open  prospect  nothing  bomids  our  eye, 
Until  the  Earth  teems  join^  imto  the  sky: 
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So  in  this  hemiiphere  our  ntmoit  view 
Is  only  bounded  by  our  long  and  you : 
Our  sight  is  limited  whei4  you  are  join*d, 
And  beyond  that  no  further  Heaven  can  find. 
^  So  wdl  your  virtues  do  with  his  ai^ree. 

That  though  your  orbs  of  different  greatness  be. 
Yet  both  are  for  each  other's  use  dispos*d, 
His  to  enclose,  and  jrours  to  be  enclos'd. 
Nor  could  another  m  3roar  room  have  been, 
Except  an  emptineai  had  oome  betveen. 

The  comparison  of  the  chancellor  to  the  Indies  leaves  all  resemblance  too  hi  be- 
bind  it: 

And  as  the  Indies  were  not  found  before 
Those  rich  perfumes,  which  from  the  happy  shore 
The  winds  upon  their  balmy  wings  convey  *d. 
Whose  guilty  sweetness  first  their  world  betray'd ; 
So  by  your  coonsels  we  are  bnmgfat  to  view 
A  new  and  undisoover'd  world  in  you. 


Tliere  is  another  comparison,  for  there  is  little  else  in  the  poem,  of  whidby  thoogb 
perhqM  it  cannot  be  explained  into  plain  prosaic  meaning,  the  mind  perceives  enoogfa  t«i 
be  delisted,  and  readily  forgives  its  obscurity,  for  its  magnificeooe : 

How  strangely  active  are  the  arts  of  peace, 
Whose  restless  motions  less  thaii  war^  do  cease ! 
Peace  is  not  freed  from  labour,  but  from  noise ; 
And  war  more  force,  but  not  more  pains  employs. 
Such  is  the  mighty  swiftness  of  3^ur  mind, 
That,  like  the  Earthli,  it  leaves  our  sense  behind ; 
While  you  so  smoothly  turn  and  roll  our  sphere. 
That  rapid  motion  does  but  rest  appear. 
For  as  in  Nature's  swiftness,  with  the  throng 
Of  flying  ortM  while  ours  is  borne  along, 
All  seems  at  rest  to  the  deluded  eye, 
Mov>d  by  the  soul  of  the  same  harmony: 
So,  carried  on  by  yoar  unwearied  care. 
We  rest  in  peace,  and  yet  in  motion  share. 

To  this  succeed  four  lines,  which  perhaps  afford  Dryden's  first  attempt  at  those  peae- 
trating  remarks  on  human  nature,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  formed: 

Let  Envy  then  those  crimes  within  yon  see^ 
From  which  the  happy  never  must  be  free ; 
Envy,  that  does  with  Misery  reside. 
The  joy  and  the  revenge  of  rain*d  Pride. 

Into  this  poem  he  seems  to  have  collected  all  his  powers ;  and  after  tfab  he  did 
not  often  bring  upon  his  anvil  such  stubborn  and  unmalleable  thoughts :  but,  as  i 
specimen  of  his  abilittes  to  unite  the  most  unsociable  matter,  he  has  oonduded 
lines^  of  which  I  think  not  myself  obliged  to  tell  the  meaning : 

Yet  unimpaired  with  labours,  or  with  time. 
Your  age  but  seems  to  a  new  3^outh  to  climb. 
Thus  heavenly  bodies  do  oor  time  beget. 
And  measure  change,  but  share  no  part  of  it  t 
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Ancl  still  it  shall  without  a  weight  increase, 
like  this  new  yeac,  whose  motions  never  ceasei 
Por  since  the  glorious  course  3rou  have  begun 
Is  led  by  Charles,  as  that  is  by  the  Sun, 
It  must  both  weightless  and  immortal  prov^ 
Because  the  centre  of  it  is  above* 

tn  the  Annus  M irabilis  he  returned  to  tlie  quatrain,  which  from  that,  time  he  totally 
quitted,  periiaps  from  experience  of  its  inconvenience ;  for  he  complains  of  its  difficulty* 
This  is  oue  of  his  greatest  attempts.  He  had  subjects  equal  to  his  abilities,  a  great 
iiaval  war,  and  the  tire  of  London.  Battles  have  always  been  described  in  heroic  poetry ; 
but  a  sea-fight  and  artillery  had  yet  something  of  novelty.  New  arts  arc  long  in  the 
world  before  poets  describe  them ;  for  they  borrow  every  thing  from  their  predecessors^ 
and  commonly  derive  very  little  from  nature  or  from  hfe.  Boileau  was  the  first  French 
writer  that  had  ever  hazarded  in  verse  the  mention  bf  modem  war,  or  the  effects  of  gun* 
powder.  We,  who  are  less  afraid  of  novelty,  had  already  possession  of  those  dreadful 
images.  Waller  had  described  a  sea-fight.  Milton  had  not  yet  transferred  the  inven- 
tion of  fire-arms  to  the  rebellious  angels. 

This  |)oem  is  written  with  great  diligence,  yet  does  not  fully  answer  the  expectation 
raised  by  such  subjects  and  such  a  writer.  With  the  stanza  of  Davenant  he  has  some- 
times his  vein  of  parenthesis  and  incidental  disquisition,  and  stops  his  narrative  for  a 
wise  remark. 

The  general  fault  is,  that  he  affords  more  sentiment  than  description,  and  does  not  so 
much  impress  scenes  upon  the  fancy,  as  deduce  consequences  and  make  comparisons. 

The  initial  stanzas  have  rather  too  much  resemblance  to  the  first  lines  of  Waller's 
poeqa  on  the  war  with  Spain ;  perhaps  such  a  beginning  b  natural,  and  could  not  be 
avoided  without  affectation.  Both  Waller  and  Dryden  might  take  their  hint  from  the 
poem  on  the  civil  war  of  Rome,  Orbem  jam  totum,  &c. 

Of  the  king  coUectuig  his  navy,  he  says, 

It  seems,  as  every  ship  their  sovereign  knows,^ 

His  awfiil  summons  they  so  soon  obey: 
So  hear  the  scaly  herds  when  Proteus  blows. 

And  so  to  pasture  follow  through  the  ^ea.  , 

It  would  not  be  hard  to  believe,  that  Dryden  had  written  the  two  first  lines  seriously^ 
and  that  some  wag  had  added  the  two  latter  in  burlesque.  Who  would  expect  the  lines 
that  inunediately  follow,  which  are  indeed  perhaps  indecently  hyperbolical,  but  certauily 
in  a  mode  totally  different? 

To  see  this  fleet  upon  the  ocean  move. 

Angels  drew  wide  the  curtains  of  the  skies; 
And  Heaven,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above^ 

For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comets  rise. 

The  description  of  the  attempt  at  Be]^;en  will  aflford  a  very  complete  specimen  of  the 
descriptions  in  this  poem : 

And  now  approached  their  fleet  from  India,  fraught 

With  all  the  riches  of  the  rising  Sun : 
And  precious  sand  from  southern  climates  brought^. 

The  fatal  regionf  wb«re  the  war  begun. 

VOL  VIII.  Hk 
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Like  hunted  castors,  conscious  of  their  store, 

Their  way-laid  wealth  to  Norway's  coast  they  brinff : 
Then  first  the  Nocth's  cold  bosom  spices  bore. 

And  Winter  brooded  oo  tbe  Eastern  Spring. 

By  the  rich  scent  we  fodnd  our  perfum'd  prey. 

Which,  flank'd  with  rocks,  did  close  in  covert  He ; 
And  round  about  their  murdering  cannon  lay, 

At  once  to  threaten  ai^d  innte  the  eye. 

Fiercer  than  cannon,  and  than  rocks  more  hard. 

The  English  undertake  th*  unequal  war: 
Seven  ships  alone,  by  which  the  port  is  barr'd, .. 

Besiege  the  Indies,  and  all  Denmark  dare. 

These  fight  like  husbands,  but  like  lovers  those : 

These  lain  would  keep,  and  those  more  fain  enjoy: 
And  to  such  height  their  frantic  passion  g^ws. 

That  what  both  love,  botb  hazard  to  destroy : 

Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball, 

And  now  tlieir  odours  arm'd  against  them  fly  $ 
Some  preciously  by  shattered  porcelain  fall. 

And  some  by  aromatic  splinters  die : 

And,  though  by  tempests  of  the  prize  berei^ 

In  Heaven's  inclemency  some  ease  we  find  | 
Our  foes  we  vanquish'd  by  our  valour  left. 

And  only  yielded  to  the  seas  and  wind. 

In  thb  manner  b  the  sublime  too  often  mingled  with  the  ridiculous.  Tlie  Dutch  seek 
a  shelter  for  a  wealthy  fleet :  this  surely  needed  no  illustration ;  yet  they  most  fly,  not 
like  all  the  rest  of  mankind  on  the  same  occasion,  but  *'  like  hunted  castors  ;*'  and  tiiey 
might  with  strict  propriety  be  hunted ;  for  we  winded  them  by  our  noses — their  jkiv 
fume8  betrayed  them.  The  husband  and  the  locery  though  of  more  dignity  than  the 
castor,  are  images  too  domestic  to  mingle  properly  with  the  horrors  of  war.  The  two 
quatrains  that  follow  arc  worthy  of  the  author. 

The  account  of  the  different  sensations  with  which  the  two  fleets  retired,  when  thr 
night  parted  them,  is  one  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  English  poetry : 

The  night  conies  on,  we  eager  to  pursue 

The  combat  still,  and  they  asham'd  to  leave; 
Till  the  last  streaks  of  dying  day  withdrew. 

And  doubtful  mooa-light  did  our  rage  deceive. 

In  th'  English  fleet  each  ship  resounds  with  joy, 

And  loud  applause  of  their  great  leader's  famet 
In  fiery  dreams  the  Duteh  they  still  destroy. 

And,  slumbering,  smile  at  the  imagin'd  flame. 

Not  so  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  tir'd  and  done, 

Stretch'd  on  their  decks,  like  weary  oxen  lie ; 
Faint  sweats  all  down  their  mighty  members  mil, 

(Vast  bulks,  which  little  souls  but  ill  supply.) 

In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread. 

Or,  shipwreck*d,  labour  to  some  distant  shore ; 
Or,  in  dark  churches,  walk  among  the  dead ; 

They  wake  with  hor^ou^,  aqd  dare  sleep  no  more. 
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It  is  a  general  rule  in  poetry,  that  all  appropriated  terms  of  art  should  be  sunk  in 
geueral  expressions,  because  poetry  is  to  speak  an  universal  langu^e.  This  rule  is  still 
stronger  with  regard  to  arts  not  liberal,  or  confined  to  few,  and  therefore  far  removed 
from  common  knowledge ;  and  of  this  kind,  certainly,  is  technical  navigation.  Yet 
Dryden  was  of  opinion,  that  a  sea-fight  ought  to  be  described  in  the  nautiod  language ; 
'^  ami  certainly,"  says  he,  **  as  those,  who  in  a  logical  disputation  keep  to  general  terms^ 
would  hide  a  fallacy,  so  those  who  do  it  in  poetical  description  would  veil  their  igno* 
ranee.** 

Let  us  thcA  appeal  to  experience ;  for  by  experience  at  last  we  learn  as  well  what 
will  please  as  what  will  profit.  In  the  battle,  hb  terms  teem  to  have  been  blown  away  ; 
but  he  deals  them  liberally  in  the  dock : 

So  here  some  pick  out  bttllets  from  the  side, 

Some  drive  old  oihrm  througli  each  setm  and  rift : 
Their  left  hand  does  the  ealking-iron  guide. 

The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift. 

With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand 

(From  friendly  Sweden  brought)  the  seams  in-stops  ; 
Which,  well  laid  o'er,  the  salt-sea  waves  withstand. 

And  shake  them  firom  the  rising  beak  in  drops. 

Some  the  galtd  ropes  with  dawby  marling  bind. 

Or  sear-cloth  masts  with  strong  tarpawimg  coats  c 
To  try  new  shrouds  one  mounts  into  the  wind. 

And  one  below  their  ease  or  8tiffhea3  aotei> 

t  suppose  there  is  not  one  term  which  every  reader  does  not  wish  away. 

His  digression  to  the  original  and  progress  of  navigation,  with  his  prospect  of  the 
advancement  which  it  shall  receive  from  the  Royal  Society,  then  newly  itistituted,  may 
be  considered  as  an  example  seldom  equalled  of  seasonable  excursion  and  artful  return. 

One  hue,  however,  leaves  me  discontented ;  he  says,  that,  by  the  help  of  the  phi- 
losophers, 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  commerce. 
By  which  remotest  regions  are  allied.— 

Which  he  is  constrained  to  explain  in  a  note  '^  1^  a  more  exact  measure  of  longitude/* 
It  had  better  become  Dryden's  learning  and  genius  to  have  laboured  science  into  poetry, 
^nd  have  shown,  by  explaining  longitude,  that  verse  did  not  refuse  the  ideas  of  phi* 
losophy. 

His  description  of  the  Fire  is  painted  by  resolute  meditation  out  of  a  mind  better 
formed  to  reason  than  to  feel.  The  conflagration  of  a  city,  with  all  its  tumults  of  con- 
comitant distress,  is  one  of  the  most  dreadAil  spectacles  which  this  world  can  ofl«r  to 
human  eyes ;  yet  it  seeitas  to  raise  Uttle  emotion  in  the  breast  of  the  poet ;  he  viratches 
the  flame  coolly  from  street  to  street,  with  now  a  reflection,,  and  now  a  simile,  till  at 
last  he  meets  the  king,  for  whom  he  makes  a  speech,  rather  tedious  in  a  time  so  busy ; 
•tad  then  follows  again  the  progress  of  the  fire. 

There  arc,  however,  in  this  part,  some  passages  that  deserve  attention ;  as  in  the  be- 
tioDing; 
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Tlie  diligence  of  trades  and  noiseful  gain. 

And  luxury,  more  late,  asleep  were  laid ! 
All  was  the  Night's,  and  in  her  silent  reign 

No  sound  the  rest  of  Nature  did  invade 
In  this  deep  quie^ 

The  expression  "  All  was  the  NightV  is  taken  from  Seneca,  who  remarks  on  Viigfl'i 
line. 

Omnia  noctis  erant,  placida  composta  quicte^ 

that  he  nught  have  concluded  better^ 

Omnia  noctis  erant 

The  followuig  quatrain  is  vigorous  and  animated ; 

The  ghosts  of  traitors  from  the  bridge  descend 

With  bold  fanatic  spectres.to  rejoice; 
About  the  fire  into  a  dance  they  bend, 

And  sing  their  sabbath  notes  with  feeble  ▼oioe» 

His  prediction  of  the  improvements  which  shall  be  made  in  the  new  city  is  elegant 
and  poetical,  and  with  an  event  which  poets  cannot  always  boast  has  been  happily 
verified.    The  poem  concludes  with  a  simile  that  might  have  better  been  omitted. 

Dr}'den,  when  he  wrote  this  poem,  seems  not  yet  fully  to  have  formed  his  versifica- 
tion, or  settled  his  system  of  propriety. 

From  this  time  he  addicted  himself  almost  wholly  to  the  stage,  "  to  which/'  says  be, 
**  my  genius  never  much  inclined  me,"  merely  as  the  most  profitable  market  for  poctiy. 
By  writing  tragedies  in  rhyme,  he  continued  to  improve  his  diction  and  his  numbers. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  Harte,  who  had  studied  liis  works  with  great  attention,  he 
settled  his  principles  of  versification  in  1676,  when  he  produced  the  play  of  Aureiu; 
Zebe ;  and,  according  to  his  own  account  of  the  short  lime  in  which  he  wrote  Tyrannic 
Love,  and  The  State  of  Innocence,  he  soon  obtained  the  full  effect  of  diligence,  aud 
added  facility  to  exactness. 

Rhyme  has  been  so  long  banished  from  the  theatre,  that  we  know  not  its  effects  upoo 
the  passions  of  an  audience :  but  it  has  this  convenience,  that  sentences  stand  more  in- 
dependent on  each  other,  and  striking  passages  are  therefore  easily  selected  and  retained. 
Thus  the  description  of  Night  in  The  Indian  Emperor,  and  the  rise  and  ikll  of  einpire 
in  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  arc  more  frequently  repeated  than  any  lines  in  All  for 
Love,  or  Don  Sebastian. 

To  search  his  plays  for  vigorous  sallies  and  sententious  elegances,  or  to  fix  the  dates 
of  any  little  pieces  which  he  wrote  by  chance,  or  by  solicitation,  were  labour  too  tedi- 
ous and  minute. 

His  dramatic  labours  did  not  so  wholly  aibsorb  his  thoughts,  but  that  he  promulgated 
the  laws  of  translation  in  a  preface  to  the  English  ]^istles  of  Ovid  ;  one  of  whkh  he 
translated  himself,  and  another  in  conjunction  witli  the  earl  of  Miilgrave. 

Absalom  and  Achitophel  is  a  work  so  well  known,  that  a  particular  criticism  is  snpe^ 

fiuous.    If  it  be  considered  as  a  poem  political  and  controversial,  it  will  be  foimd  to 

comprise  all  the  excellencies  of  which  the  subject  b  susceptible ;  acrimony  of  ceosoret 

ele^ttce  of  praise,  artful  du\\ueu\iou  oi  cVcax%K.\fi,t«<»  variety  and  vigour  of  seatineflKi 
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iiappy  turns  of  language,  and  pleasing  harmony  of  numbers;  and  all  these  raised  to 
Such  a  height  as  can  scarcely  be  found  in  any  other  Englbh  composition. 

It  is  not,  however,  without  faults ;  some  lines  are  inelegant  or  improper,  and  too 
many  are  irreligiously  licentious.  The  original  structure  of  the  poem  was  defective ; 
allegories  drawn  to  great  length  will  always  break  ;  Charles  could  not  run  continuaUy 
parallel  with  David. 

The  subject  had  likewise  another  inconvenience :  it  admitted  httle  imagery  or  descri[>» 
tion  ;  and  a  long  poem  of  mere  sentiments  easily  becomes  tedious ;  though  all  the 
parts  are  forcible,  and  every  line  kindles  new  rapture,  the  reader,  if  not  relieved  by 
the  interposition  of  something  that  sooths  the  fancy,  grows  weary  of  admiration,  and 
defers  the  rest. 

As  an  approach  to  tlie  historical  truth  was  necessary,  the  action  and  catastrophe  were 
not  in  the  poet's  power ;  tliere  is  therefore  an  unpleasing  disproportion  between  the 
begmning  and  the  end.  We  are  alarmed  by  a  faction  formed  of  many  sects,  various  in 
tlieir  principles,  but  agreeing  in  their  purpose  of  mischief,  formidable  for  their  numbers,, 
and  strong  by  their  supports;  while  the  king*s  friends  are  few  and  weak.  The  chiefs  ou 
either  part  are  set  forth  to  view :  but,  when  expectation  b  at  the  height,  the  king 
makes  a  speech,  and 

Hencdbrth  a  series  of  new  times  began. 

Who  can  forbear  to  think  of  an  enchanted  castle,  with  a  wide  moat  and  lofly  battle-^ 
ments,  walls  of  marble  and  gates  of  brass,  which  vanishes  at  once  into  an-,  when  the 
destmed  knight  blows  his  horn  before  it  ? 

In  the  second  part,  written  by  Tate,  there  is  a  long  insertion,  which,  for  its  poignancy 
of  satire,  exceeds  any  part  of  the  former.  Personal  resentment,  though  no  laudaMe 
motive  to  satire,  can  add  great  force  to  general  principles.    Self-love  is  a  busy  prompter. 

The  Medal,  written  upon  the  same  principles  with  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  but  upon 
a  narrower  plan,  gives  less  pleasure,  though  it  discovers  equal  abihties  in  the  writer. 
The  superstructure  cannot  extend  beyond  the  foundation ;  a  single  character  or  incident 
cannot  furnish  as  many  ideas,  as  a  series  of  events,  or  multiplicity  of  agents.  This 
poem  therefore,  since  time  has  left  it  to  itself,  is  not  much  read,  nor  perhaps  generally 
understood ;  yet  it  abounds  with  touches  both  of  humorous  and  serious  satve.  The 
picture  of  a  man  whose  propensions  to  mischief  are  such,  that  his  best  actions  are  but 
inabitity  of  wickedness,  is  very  skilfully  delineated  and  strongly  coloured : 

Power  was  his  aim ;  but,  thrown  from  that  pretence, 

The  wretch  tamM  loyal  in  his  own  defence, 

And  malice  reconcil'd  him  to  his  prince. 

Him,  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  he  seiT*d ; 

Rewarded  faster  still  than  he  deserv'd : 

Behold  him  now  exalted  into  trust;  ^ 

His  counsels  oft  convenient,  seldom  just ; 

Ev'n  in  the  most  sincere  advice  he  gave. 

He  had  a  grudging  still  to  be  a  knave. 

The  frauds  he  learnt  in  his  fanatic  year*. 

Made  him  uneasy  in  his  lawful  gears. 

At  least  as  little  honest  as  he  cou'd, 

And,  like  white  witches,  mischievously  good. 

To  this  first  bias,  longingly,  he  leans ; 

And  rather  would  be  great  by  wicked  meant. 
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The  Threnodia,  which,  by  a  terra  I  am  afraid  neither  authorised  nor  analogical^  h^ 
calb  Augustalis,  b  not  among  his  happiest  productions.  Its  first  and  obvious  delect  ii 
the  irregularity  of  its  metre,  to  which  the  ears  of  that  age,  however,  were  accustomed. 
What  is  worse,  it  has  neither  tenderness  nor  dignity ;  it  is  neither  magnificent  nor 
pathetic.  He  seems  to  look  round  him  ibr  images  which  he  cannot  find,  and  what  he 
has  he  distorts  by  endeavouring  to  enlarge  them.  '*  He  is,"  he  says,  "  petrified  with 
grief;"  but  the  marble  sometimes  relents,  and  trickles  in  a  joke : 

The  SODS  of  Art  all  med'cines  txy'd. 
And  every  noble  remedy  app1y*d : 

With  emnlatioD  each  efMi3r'd 

His  utmost  skill ;  nay,  more,  they  prayed: 
Was  never  losing  game  with  better  conduct  play'd.  ' 

He  had  been  a  little  mclined  to  merriment  before,  upon  the  prayers  of  a  nation  for 
their  dying  sovereign ;  nor  was  he  serious  enough  to  keep  heathen  tables  out  of  hii 

religion. 

With  him  the  iwmmerabie  oniwd  of  armed  prayera 
KnockM  at  the  gatM  bf  Hearen,  and  knocfc'd  alood) 

Thefrst  veil-meaning  rude  peiiHoners 
All  for  his  life  assail'd  the  throne. 

All  would  have  bribM  the  skies  by  olliering  up  their  ow^    ' 

So  great  a  throng  not  Heaven  itself  could  bar ; 
Twas  almost  borne  by  foroe  turn  ike  giants'  war. 
The  pray'rs,  at  least,  for  his  reprieve,  were  heard; 
His  death,  like  Hezekiah's,  was  deferred. 

There  is  throughout  the  con^sition  a  desire  of  splendour  without  weahh.  In  the 
conclusion  he  seems  too  much  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  the  new  raign,  to  have 
lamented  his  old  master  with  much  sincerity. 

He  did  not  miscarry  in  tliis  attempt  for  want  of  Mil  either  u  lyric  or  d^iac  poetry. 
His  poem  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  KillegrcMr  is  undoubtedly  the  noblest  ode  that  our 
language  ever  has  produced.  The  Unt  pait  flows  witli  a  torrent  of  enthusiasau 
Fervet  immensusque  ruit.  All  tlie  stanzas  indeed  are  not  equal.  An  imperiai  crown 
cannot  be  one  continued  diamond;  the  gems  must  be  held  together  by  some  leas 
valuable  matter. 

lu  his  Arst  ode  for  Cecilia's  Day,  which  is  lost  in  the  splendour  of  the  second,  there 
are  passages  which  would  have  digniiied  any  other  poet.  The  first  stanza  is  vigoiois 
and  elegant,  though  the  word  diapason  is  too  technical,  and  the  rhymes  are  too  remote 
from  one  another. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 

This  universal  frame  b^pan; 
When  Nature  underneath  a  heap  of  jan-ing  atoms  lay. 

And  could  not  heave  her  head. 
The  tuneful  voice  was  beard  firom  high, 

Arise,  ye  more  than  dead* 
Then  cold  and  hot,  and  moitt  and  dry. 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap. 

And  Music's  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  from  haavenly  harmony^ 

This  universal  frame  hccan : 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  ail  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran^ 

The  diapason  closing  full  in  man. 
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The  conclunon  is  likewise  str&ing ;  but  it  includes  an  image  so  awful  in  itself,  that 
t  can  owe  little  to  poetry;  and  I  could  wish  the  antithesis  of  wwnc  untwmng  had 
bund  some  other  place. 

As  finom  the  pover  of  sacred  lays 

The  spheres  began  to  move, 
And  sung  the  gpreat  Creator's  praiw 

To  all  the  blessM  abore: 

So,  when  the  last  and  dieadfal  boor 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour, 
The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high, 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  di^ 
And  Music  shall  untune  the  sky* 

Of  his  skill  in  elegy  he  has  given  a  specimen  in  his  Eleonora,  of  which  the  following 
ines  discover  then*  author : 

Though  all  theae  rare  eodovnbenks  of  the  niiid 
Were  in  a  narrow  space  of  life  coofin'd. 
The  figure  was  with  full  perfectioo  crown'd. 
Though  not  so  large  an  orb,  as  truly  round: 
As  when  in  glory,  through  the  public  place, 
The  ^<m1s  of  cooqner'd  nations  were  to  pass^ 
And  but  one  day  for  triumph  was  allow*d, 
The  consul  was  constrain'd  his  pomp  to  crowd ; 
And  so  the  swift  procession  hnrry*d  on,, 
That  all,  though  not  distinotly,  miglit  be  shown: 
So,  in  the  straightened  bounds  o£  life  coofin'd. 
She  gave  but  glimpses  of  her  glorious  mind  ; 
And  multitudes  of  virtues  pass'd  along. 
Each  pressing  foremost  in  the  mighty  throng. 
Ambitious  to  be  seen,  and  then  make  room 
For  greater  multitudes  that  were  to  come. 
Yet  unemploy'd  no  minut%  slipped  away ; 
Moments  were  precious  in  so  short  a  stay. 
The  haste  of  Heaven  to  hav«  her  was  so  great. 
That  some  were  single  acts,  though  each  complete ; 
And  every  act  stood  ready  to  repeat 

This  piece,  however,  is  not  without  its  fkults;  there  is  so  much  likeness  m  the 
litial  comparison,  that  there  is  no  illustration.  As  a  Ung  would  be  lamented,  Eleonora 
^as  lamented :  * 

As,  when  some  great  and  gracioQS  monarch  dies^ 

Soft  whispers,  first,  and  mournful  murmurs,  rise 

Among  the  sad  attendants  j  then  the  soood 

Soon  gathers  voice,  and  spreads  the  news  aroaad,  ' 

Through  town  and  ooontry,  till  the  dreadful  blast 

Is  blown  to  distant  colonies  at  last. 

Who  then,  perhaps,  were  offering  vows  in  vain, 

?or  his  long  life,  and  for  his  happy  rdgn  i 

So  slowly,  by  degrees,  unwilling  Fame 

Did  matchless  £leonora*s  fate  proclaim. 

Till  public  as  the  loss  the  news  became. 

This  is  little  better  than  to  say  in  praise  of  a  shrub,  that  it  is  as  green  as  a  tree;  or 
f  a  brooky  that  it  waters  a  garden,  as  a  river  waters  a  country. 
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» 

Dryden  confesses,  that  he  did  not  know  tlie  lady  whom  he  celebrates :  the  praue 
heiog  therefore  inevitably  general,  fixes  no  impression  upon  tlie  reader,  cor  excites  any 
tendency  to  love,  nor  much  desire  of  imitation.  Knowledge  of  the  subject  is  to  the 
poet  what  durable  materials  are  to  the  architect. 

The  Religio  Laid,  which  borrows  its  title  from  the  Religio  Medici  of  Browne,  ii 

almost  the  only  work  of  Dryden  which  can  be  considered  as  a  voluntary  effusion ;  in 

^his,  therefore,  it  might  be  hoped,  that  the  full  effulgence  of  his  genius  would  be 

found.    But  unhappily  the  subject  is  rather  argumentative  than  poetical ;  he  intended 

only  a  specimen  of  metrical  disputation : 

And  this  unpolish'd  ragged  Terse  I  chose» 
As  fittest  for  discourse,  aad  nearest  prose. 

'  This,  however,  is  a  composition  of  great  excellence  in  its  kind,  in  which  the  familiaff 
is  very  properly  diversified  with  the  solemn,  and  the  grave  with  the  humorous ;  in 
which  metre  has  neither  weakened  the  force,  nor  clouded  the  perspicuity  of  argument ; 
nor  will  it  be  easy  to  find  another  example  equally  happy  of  this  middle  kind  of  writing, 
which,  though  prosaic  in  some  parts,  rises  to  high  poetry  in  others^  and  neitlier  towers 
to  the  skies,  nor  creeps  along  the  ground. 

Of  the  same  kind,  or  not  far  distant  from  it,  is  The  Hmd  and  Panther,  the  longest 
of  all  Drydcn's  original  poems ;  an  allegory  intended  to  comprise  and  to  decide  the 
controversy  between  the  Romanists  and  Protestants.  The  scheme  of  the  work  is 
injudicious  and  incommodious ;  for  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  that  one  beast  should 
counsel  another  to  rest  her  faith  upon  a  pope  and  council  ?  He  seems  well  enough 
skilled  in  the  usual  topics  of  argument,  endeavours  to  show  tlie  necessity  of  an  infalhble 
judge,  and  reproaches  the  reformers  with  want  of  unity ;  but  is  weak  enough  to  ask, 
why,  since  we  sec  witliout  knowing  how,  we  may  not  have  an  infallible  judge  without 
knowing  where  \ 

The  Hind  at  one  time  is  afraid  to  drink  at* the  common  brook,  because  she  may  be 
worried ;  but,  walking  home  with  the  Pantlier,  talks  by  the  way  of  the  Nicene  Fathers, 
and  at  last  declares  herself  to  be  the  Catholk  Church. 

This  absurdity  was  very  properly  ridiculed  in  The  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse  of 
Montague  and  Prior;  and  in  the  detection  and  censure  of  the  incongruity  of  the  fiction 
chiefly  consists  the  value  of  their  performance,  which,  whatever  reputation  it  might 
obtain  by  the  help  of  temporary  passions,  seems,  to  readers  almost  a  century  distant, 
not  verj  forcible  or  anunated. 

Pope,  whose  judgment  was  perhaps  a  little  bribed  by  the  subject,  used  to  mention 
this  poem  as  the  most  correct  specunen  of  Dryden*s  versification.  It  was  indeed  written 
when  he  had  completely  formed  his  manner,  and  may  be  supposed  to  exhibit,  negligence 
excepted,  his  deliberate  and  ultimate  scheme  of  metre. 

We  may  therefore  reasonably  infer,  tliat  he  did  not  approve  the  perpetual  uniformity 
which  confines  tlie  sense  to  couplets,  smce  he  has  broken  his  lines  in  the  initial  para- 
t^Tciph. 

A  milk-white  Hind,  Immortal  and  unchanged, 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  rang'd : 
Without  unspotted,  innocent  within, 
3hc  fiearM  uq  danger^  for  she  knew  no  sia» 
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Yet  had  she  oft  been  cha8*d  with  horns  and  hoondi^ 

And  Scythian  shafts,  and  many  winged  wounds 

Aim'd  at  her  heart ;  was  often  ibrc'd  to  fly. 

And  doomM  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die. 

» 

bese  lines  are  lofty,  elegant,  and  masical,  notwitbstandmg  the  interruption  of  the 
e,  of  which  the  effect  is  rather  increase  of  pleasure  by  variety,  than  offence  by^ 
edness.  ,  .  " 

D  the  first  part  it  was  his  intention,  he  says,  '^  to  give  the  majestic  turn  of  heroic 
y  ;*'  and  perhaps  he  might  have  executed  bis  design  not  unsuccessfully,  had  not  an 
»rtunity  of  satire,  which  he  cannot  forbear,  fallen  sometimes  in  his  way.  The  cha- 
T  of  a  pre4)ytenan,  whose  emblem  is  the  Wolf,  is  not  very  heroically  majestic: 

More  haughty  than  the  rest,  thfe  wolfish  race 

Appear  with  belly  gaunt  and  femish'd  face ; 

Never  was  so  deform'd  a  beast  of  grace. 

His  ragged  tail  betwixt  his  legs  he  wears. 

Close  clapp'd  for  shame;  but  his  rough  crest  he  rears. 

And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears. 

is  general  character  of  the  other  sorts  of  beasts,  that  never  go  to  churchy  though. 
;htly  and  keen,  has,  however,  not  much  of  heroic  poesy  : 

These  are  the  chief;  to  number  o'er  the  rest. 

And  stand  like  Adam  naming  every  beast. 

Were  weary  work;  nor  will  the  Muse  describe 

A  slimy-bom,  and  sun-begotten  tribe, 

Who,  far  from  steeples  and  their  sacred  sound. 

In  fields  their  sullen  conventicles  found. 

These  gross,  half-animated,  lumps  I  leave ; 

Nor  can  I  think  what  thoughts  they  can  conceive  i 

But,  if  they  think  at  all,  'tis  sure  no  higher 

Than  matter,  put  in  motion,  may  aspire ; 

Souls  that  can  scarce  ferment  their  mass  of  clay. 

So  drossy,  so  divisible  are  they. 

As  would  but  serve  pure  bodies  for  allay ; 

Such  souls  as  shards  produce,  such  beetle  things 

As  only  buz  to  Heaven  with  evening  wings ; 

Strike  in  the  dark,  offending  but  by  chance ; 

Such  are  the  blindfold  blows  of  ignorance. 

They  know  no  being,  and  but  hate  a  name ; 

To  them  the  Hind  and  Panther  are  the  same. 

ne  more  instance,  and  that  taken  from  the  narrative  part,  where  style  was  more  in 
rhoice,  will  show  how  steadily  he  kept  his  resolution  of  heroic  dignity. 

For  when  the  herd,  sufficed,  did  late  repair 
To  fcmey  heaths  and  to  their  forest  laire, 
She  made  a  mannerly  excuse  to  stay. 
Proffering  the  Hind  to  wait  her  half  the  way; 
That,  since  the  sky  was  clear,  an  hour  of  talk 
Might  help  her  to  beguile  the  tedious  walk. 
With  much  good-will  the  motion  was  embrac*d» 
To  chat  a  while  on  their  adventures  past : 
Nor  had  the  grateful  Hind  so  soon  forgot 
Her  friend  aAd  fellow-sofierer  in  tlie  plot, 
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Yet,  TOideriiig  how  of  late  ibe  grew  eftrmng'dy 
Her  forehead  cloudy  and  her  count'iiaiice  cfaang*^ 
She  thought  this  hour  the  occaaioB  would  present 
To  learn  her  secret  cause  o£  discoDtent, 
Which  well  she  hop'd  mi^t  be  with  ease  redress'd. 
Considering  her  a  well-bred  dvil  beast. 
And  more  a  gentlewoman  than  the  rest. 
After  some  common  talk  what  rumours  ran. 
The  lady  of  the  spotted  muff  beigan. 

The  second  and  third  partB  he  professes  to  hare  reduced  to  diction  more  familiar  ad 
more  suitable  to  dispute  and  conversation ;  the  di&rence  is  not,  however,  veiy  euSfj 
perceived ;  the  first  has  familiar,  and  the  two  others  have  sonorous,  lines.  The  on^iml 
incongruity  runs  through  the  whole ;  the  king  is  now  Csesar,  and  now  the  Lion ;  lad 
the  name  Pan  is  given  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

But  when  this  constitutional  absurdity  is  foi;g^veo,  the  poem  must  be  confessed  to  be 
written  with  great  smoothness  of  metre,  a  wide  extent  of  knowledge,  and  an  abun- 
dant multiplicity  of  images ;  the  controversy  is  embellished  with  pointed  sentences, 
diversified  by  illustrations,  and  enlivened  by  sallies  of  invective.  Some  of  the  fiicts  to 
which  allusions  are  made  are  now  become  obscure,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  naaj 
satirical  passages  little  understood. 

As  it  was  by  its  nature  a  work  of  defiance,  a  composition  which  would  natorally  be 
examined  with  the  utmost  acrimony  of  criticism,  it  was  probably  laboured  with  unconi- 
mon  attention,  and  there  are,  indeed,  few  ne^igmces  in  the  subordinate  parts.  The 
original  impropriety,  and  the  subsequent  unpopularity  of  the  subject,  added  to  the 
ridiculousness  of  its  first  elements,  has  sunk  it  into  neglect ;  but  it  may  be  usefiillj 
studied,  as  an  example  of  poetical  ratiocmation,  m  wliich  the  argument  suffers  little 
from  the  metre. 

In  the  poem  on  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  nothmg  is  very  remarkable  hot 
the  exorbitant  adulation,  and  that  insensibility  of  the  precipice  on  which  the  king  was 
then  standing,  which  the  laureate  apparently  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  courtien. 
A  few  months  cured  him  of  controversy,  dismissed  iiim  from  court,  and  made  him 
again  a  play-wright  and  translator. 

Of  Juvenal  there  had  been  a  translation  by  Stapylton,  and  another  by  Holiday; 
neither  of  them  is  very  poetical.  Stapylton  is  more  smooth ;  and  Holiday's  is  more 
esteemed  for  the  leammg  of  his  notes.  A  new  version  wa^  proposed  to  the  poets  of 
that  time,  and  undertaken  by  them  in  coiyunction.  The  main  design  was  conducted 
by  Dryden,  whose  reputation  was  such,  that  no  man  was  unwilling  to  serve  the  Muses 
under  him. 

The  general  character  of  this  transbtion  will  be  given,  when  it  is  said  to  pfeserve 
the  wit,  but  to  want  the  dignity,  of  the  original.  The  peculiarity  of  Juvenal  b  a 
mixture  of  gaiety  and  stateliness,  of  pointed  sentences,  and  declamatory  grandeur. 
His  points  have  not  been  neglected  ;  but  his  grandeur  none  of  the  band  seemed  to 
consider  as  necessary  to  be  imitated,  except  Creech,  who  undertook  the  thirteenth 
satire.  It  ^  tlierefore  perhaps  possible  to  give  a  better  r^resentation  of  that  great 
satirist,  even  in  those  parts  which  Dryden  himself  has  translated,  some  passages 
excepted,  which  will  never  be  excelled. 

With  Juvenal  was  published  Persius,  translated  wholly  by  Dryden.  This  work, 
though  like  all  other  productions  of  Diyden  it  may  have  shuiing  parts,  seems  to  hue 
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been  written  merely  forwagesy  m  an  nniform  mediocrity,  Mrithout  any  eager  endeavour 
after  excellence,  or  laborious  effort  of  the  mind. 

There  wanders  an  opinion  among  the  readers  of  i)octry,  that  one  of  these  satires  is 
an  exercise  of  the  school.  Dryden  says,  that  he  once  translated  it  at  school ;  but  not 
that  he  preserved  or  published  the  juvenile  performance. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  undertook  perhaps  the  most  arduous  work  of  its  kind,  m 
translation  of  Virgil,  for  which  he  had  shown  how  well  he  was  qualified  by  his  version 
of  the  Poliio,  and  two  episodes,  one  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  the  other  of  Mezentius 
and  Lausus. 

In  the  comparison  of  Homer  and  VirgQ,  the  discriminative  excellence  of  Homer  is 
elevation  and  comprehension  of  thought,  and  that  of  Virgil  is  grace  and  splendour  of 
diction.  The  beauties  of  Homer  are  therefore  difHcult  to  be  lost,  and  those  of  Virgil 
difficult  to  be  retauied.  The  massy  tnmk  of  sentiment  is  safe  by  its  solidity,  but  the 
blossoms  of  elocution  easily  drop  away.  The  author,  having  the  choice  of  his  own 
images,  selects  those  which  he  can  best  adorn ;  the  translator  must,  at  all  hazards, 
follow  his  original,  and  express  thoughts  which  perhaps  he  would  not  have  chosen. 
When  to  thb  primary  difficulty  is  added  the  inconvenience  of  a  language  so  much 
inferior  in  harmony  to  tlie  Latin,  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  they  who  read  the  Geologies 
and  the  .£neid  should  be  much  delighted  with  any  version. 

All  these  obstacles  Dryden  saw,  and  all  these  he  determined  to  encounter.  TTie 
expectation  of  his  work  was  undoubtedly  great ;  the  nation  considered  its  honour  as 
interested  in  the  event.  One  gave  him  the  different  editions  of  his  author,  another 
helped  him  in  the  subordinate  parts.  The  arguments  of  the  several  books  were  given 
liim  by  Addison. 

The  hopes  of  tlie  public  were  not  disappointed.  He  produced,  says  Pope,  "  the 
most  noble  and  spirited  translation  that  I  know  in  any  language.''  It  certainly  excelled 
whatever  had  appeared  in  English,  and  appears  to  have  satisfied  his  friends,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  to  have  silenced  his  enemies.  Milboume,  indeed,  a  clergyman,  attacked 
it ;  but  his  outrages  seem  to  be  ebullitions  of  a  mind  agitated  by  stronger  resentment 
than  bad  poetry  can  excite,  and  previously  resolved  not  to  be  pleased. 

His  criticism  extends  only  to  the  Preface,  Pastorals,  and  Georgics;  and,  as  he 
professes  to  give  his  antagonist  an  opportunity  of  reprisal,  he  has  added  his  own  vernoii 
ef  the  first  and  fourth  Pastorals,  and  the  first  Georgic.  The  world  has  forgotten  his 
book ;  but,  since  Ins  attempt  has  given  him  a  place  in  literary  history,  I  will  preserve 
a  specimen  of  his  criticism,  by  inserting  his  remarks  on  the  invocation  before  the  fint 
Georgic;  and  of  his  poetry,  by  annexing  his  own  version. 

Ver.  1. 
'*  What  makes  a  plenteous  harvest,  ivhen  to  turn 
llic  frnitful  aoU,  and  when  to  sow  the  com. 

*'  It 's  nnluch/y  tliey  say,  to  Humble  at  the  threshold:  but  what  has  plentemu  harteii 
to  do  here  ?  Virgil  would  not  pretend  to  prescribe  rules  for  that  wliich  depends  not 
on  the  husbandman's  care,  but  the  disposition  of  Heaven  altogether.  Indeed,  tlM 
plenteous  crop  depends  somewhat  on  the  good  method  of  tillage;  and  where  the  land 
is  ill-manured,  the  corn,  without  a  miracle,  can  be  but  indifferent :  but  the  harvest 
may  be  good,  which  is  its  properest  epithet,  though  the  husbandman's  skill  were  never 
ao  indifferent.    The  next  sentence  k  too  lUgralf  and  when  to  phugh  had  been  Viigil'tf 
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meaning,  and  intelligible  to  every  body ;  and  when  to  tow  the  earH,  is  a  needlor 
addition." 

v«r.  3. 

•*  The  care  of  sheep,  of  oacn,  and  of  kioe, 

And  wheu  to  geld  the  Umbs,  and  sheer  the  swine, 

would  as  well  have  fiiUen  under  the  cura  boumf  qui  cultua  habendo  M  pecori^  as  Ifr. 
D/s  deduction  of  particulars." 

Ver.  5. 
«  The  birth  and  genios  of  the  frugal  bee 
I  sing,  Mecenas,  and  I  sing  to  thee. 

But  where  did  experirntia  ever  signify  birth  and  genius?  or  what  ground  was  there  for 
such  njigure  in  thb  place  ?    How  much  more  manly  is  Mr.  Ogylby  s  version ! 

What  makes  rich  grounds,  ni  what  celestial  signs 
Tis  good  to  plough,  and  marry  elms  with  vines ; 
What  best  fiu  cattle,  what  with  sheep  agrees^ 
And  several  arts  improving  frugal  bees; 
I  sing,  Maecenas. 

Which  four  lines,  though  faulty  enough,  are  yet  much  more  to  the  purpote  tlua 
Mr.  D.s  six." 


Ver.  22. 

**  From  fields  and  mountains  to  my  song  repair. 

For  patrium  linquena  nemua,  aaltusfue  Lyc€d ^Very  well  exphiined !"    7 

Ver.  23,  24. 
"  Inventor  Pallas,  of  the  fiittening  oil. 
Thou  founder  of  the  plough,  and  ploughman's  toil ! 

Written  as  if  these  had  been  Fallals  invention.    The  ploughman's  toil  is  impertinent" 

Ver.  25. 
'* The  shroud-like  cypress  — — 


Why  shroud^like  7  Is  a  cypress^  pulled  up  by  the  roots^  which  the  sculpture  in  the 
last  Eclogue  fills  Silvanus's  hand  with,  so  very  like  a  shroud?  Or  did  not  Mr.  D. 
think  of  that  kind  of  cypress  used  often  for  scarves  and  hatbands  at  funerab  formerly^ 
or  for  widows'  vails,  &c.  ?  if  so,  'twas  a  deep,  good  thought." 

Ver.  25. 

" That  wear 

The  royal  honours,  and  increase  the  year. 

What 's  meant  by  increasing  the  year  ?  Did  the  gods  or  goddesses  add  more  wumtktf 
or  days,  or  hours,  to  it  ?  Or  how  can  arva  tueri  signify  to  wear  rural  honours?  Is 
this  to  translate,  or  abuse  an  author  ?  The  next  couplet  is  borrowed  from  Ogylbj, 
I  suppose,  because  less  to  the  purpose  tlian  ordinary." 

Ver.  S3. 
"  The  patron  of  the  woiid,  and  Rome's  peculiar  gnard. 

Idle,  and  none  of  Vugil's,  no  more  than  the  sense  of  the  precedent  eaupkt ;  so  agw 
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he  interpolates  Virgil  with  that  and  the  round  circle  of  the  year  to  guide  powerful  of 
blessings,  which  thou  strewest  around;  a  ridiculous /wi/mf«i9i,  and  an  impertinent 
addition ;  indeed  the  whole  period  is  but  one  piece  of  absurdity  and  nonsense^  as 
those  who  lay  it  with  the  original  must  find." 

Ver.  42,  43. 
*'  And  Neptune  shall  resign  the  fasces  of  the  sea. 

Was  he  consul  or  dictator  there?  ^ 

And  wat'ry  virgins  for  thy  bed  shall  strive. 

Both  absurd  interpolations,'* 

Ver.  47,  48. 
**  Wliere  in  the  void  of  Heaven  a  place  is  free* 
Ah  happy ^  O n,  xoert  that  place  ybr  thte  ! 

But  where  is  that  void  7  Or,  what  does  our  translator  mean  by  it  ?  He  knows  what 
Ovid  says  God  did  to  prevent  such  a  void  m  Heaven ;  perhaps  this  was  then  foi^tten: 
but  Viigil  talks  more  sensibly." 

Ver.  49. 
'*  The  scorpion  ready  to  receive  thy  laws* 

^o,  he  would  not  then  have  gotten  out  of  his  way  so  fast/' 

Ver.  56. 
"  Though  Proserpine  affects  her  silent  seat 

What  made  her  then  so  angry  with  Ascalaphus,  for  preventing  her  return  ?  She  was 
now  mused  to  Patience  under  the  determinations  of  Fate^  rather  ibsin  fond  of  her 
residence" 

Ver.  61,  62,  63. 
"  Pity  the  poet*s  and  the  ploughman^s  cares, 
Interest  thy  greatness  in  our  mean  affisiirs. 
And  use  thyself  betimes  to  hear  our  prayers. 

Which  is  such  a  wretched  perversion  of  Virgil's  noble  thought  as  Vicars  would  have 
blushed  at :  but  Mr.  Ogylby  makes  us  some  amends,  by  his  better  lines : 

O  wheresoe*er  thou  art,  from  thence  incline. 
And  grant  assistance  to  my  bold  design ! 
Pity,  with  me,  poor  husbaudmens'  afTairs, 
And  now,  as  if  translated,  hear  our  prayers. 

This  is  senscy  and  to  the  purpose:  the  other,  poor  mistaken  stuff f'' 

Such  were  the  strictures  of  Milboume,  who  found  few  abettors,  and  of  whom  it 
may  be  reasonably  imagined,  that  many  who  favoured  his  design  were  ashamed  of  bis 
insolence. 

When  admiration  had  subsided,  the  translation  was  more  coolly  examined,  and 
found,  like  all  others,  to  be  sometimes  erroneous,  and  sometimes  heentious.  Thosr 
who  could  find  faults,  thought  they  could  avoid  them ;  and  Dr.  Brady  attempted  in 
blank  verse  a  translation  of  the  .£neid,  which,  when  dragged  into  the  world,  did  not 
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five  long  enough  to  ciy.    I  have  never  seen  it ;  bat  that  sudi  a  teision  there  is,  otIm 
been^  perhaps  some  old  catalogue  informed  me. 

With  not  much  better  success,  Trapp,  when  his  tragedy  and  his  Prelectiona  had  giffi 
him  reputation,  attempted  another  blank  version  of  the  £neid ;  to  which,  notwithstaad- 
ing  the  slight  regard  with  which  it  was  treated,  he  had  afterwards  perseverance  enoagh 
to  add  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics.  His  book  may  contmue  in  existence  as  long  as  it 
is  the  clandestine  refuge  of  school-boys. 

Since  the  English  ear  has  been  accustomed  to  the  mellifluence  of  Pope's  nambers,  tad 
the  diction  of  poetry  has  become  more  splendid,  new  attempts  have  been  made  to  trans* 
late  Virgil ;  and  all  his  works  have  been  attempted  by  men  better  qualified  to  contend 
with  Dryden.  I  will  not  engage  myself  in  an  invidious  comparison,  by  opposing  one 
passage  to  another ;  a  work  of  which  there  would  be  no  end,  and  which  might  be  oftcB 
offensive  witliout  use. 

It  b  not  by  comparing  Ime  with  line  that  the  merit  of  great  works  is  to  be  estimated^ 
but  by  their  general  effects  and  ultimate  result.  It  b  easy  to  note  a  weak  line,  and  write 
one  more  vigorous  in  its  place  ;  to  find  a  happiness  of  expression  in  the  onginal,  tad 
transplant  it  by  force  into  the  version :  but  what  is  given  to  the  parts  may  be  subducted 
from  the  whole,  and  the  reader  may  be  weary,  though  the  critic  may  commend.  Works 
of  imagmation  excel  by  their  allurement  and  delight ;  by  their  power  of  attracting  and 
detaining  the  attention.  That  book  is  good  in  vain  which  the  reader  throws  avray.  He 
only  b  the  master  who  keeps  the  mind  in  pleasing  captivity ;  whose  pages  are  perused 
with  eagerness,  and  in  hope  of  new  pleasure  are  perused  again  ;  and  whose  conclusion 
b  perceived  with  an  eye  of  sorrow,  such  as  the  traveller  casts  upon  departing  day. 

By  hb  proportion  of  this  predomination  I  will  consent  that  Dryden  should  be  tried ) 
of  thb,  whicli,  in  opposition  to  reason,  makes  Ariosto  the  darling  and  the  pride  of  Italy; 
of  thb,  which,  in  defiance  of  criticbm,  continues  Shakspeare  the  sovereign  of  the  drama. 

His  last  work  was  his  Fables,  in  which  he  gave  us  the  first  example  of  a  mode  of 
writing  which  tlie  Italians  call  rrfaccimeniOf  a  renovation  of  ancient  writers,  by  modern^ 
izing  their  language.  Thus  the  old  poem  of  Boiardo  has  been  new-dressed  by  Dome- 
niclii  and  Benii.  The  works  of  Chaucer,  upon  which  thb  kind  of  rejuvenescence  has 
been  bestowed  by  Dryden,  require  little  criticbm.  The  tale  of  the  Cock  seems  hardly 
worth  revival ;  and  tlie  stoiy  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  containing  an  action  unsuitabk 
to  the  times  in  which  it  b  placed,  can  hardly  be  suffered  to  pass  viithout  censure  of  the 
hyperbolical  commendation  which  Dryden  has  given  it  in  the  general  prefiice,  and  in  a 
poetical  dedication,  a  piece  where  hb  original  fondness  of  remote  conceits  seems  to 
have  revived. 

Of  the  three  pieces  borrowed  from  Boccace,  Sigbmunda  may  be  defended  by  the 
celebrity  of  the  «tory.  Theodore  and  Honoria,  though  it  contains  not  much  moral, 
yet  afforded  opportunities  of  striking  description.  And  Cymon  was  formerly  a  tale  of 
such  reputation,  that  at  the  revival  of  letters  it  was  translated  mto  Latin  by  one  of  the 
Beroalds. 

Whatever  subjects  employed  his  pen,  he  was  still  improving  our  measures,  and  tm^ 
bellbhing  our  language. 

In  thb  volume  are  interspersed  some  short  original  poems,  which,  widi  hb  prologaes^ 
epilogues,  and  songs,  may  be  comprised  in  Congreve*s  remark,  that  even  tlK>se,  if  he 
had  written  nothing  else^  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  praise  of  excellence  in  hb. 
kmd. 
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One  composition  must  however  be  distinguyied.  The  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Dty, 
perhaps  the  last  effort  of  his  poetry,  has  been  always  considered  as  exhibiting  the  h^heat 
flight  of  fancy,  and  the  exactest  nicety  of  art.  This  is  allowed  to  stand  without  a  rivaL 
If  indeed  there  is  any  excellence  beyond  it,  in  some  other  of  Dryden's  works  that  ex- 
cellence must  be  found.  Compared  with  the  Ode  on  Killigrew,  it  may  be  pronounced 
perhaps  superior  m  the  whole,  but  without  any  sii^le  part  equal  to  the  first  atansa  of 
the  other. 

It  is  said  to  have  cost  Drydcn  a  fortnight's  labour ;  but  it  does  not  want  its  negli* 
gences :  some  oi  the  lines  are  without  correspondent  rhymes  ;  a  defect,  which  I  never 
detected  but  after  an  acquaintance  of  many  years,  and  which  tlie  enthusiasm  of  the 
writer  might  hinder  him  firom  perceiving. 

His  last  stanza  has  less  emotion  than  the  former ;  but  it  is  not  less  elegant  in  the 
diction.  The  conclusion  is  vicious;  the  music  of  Timotheus,  which  raised  a  mortal  to 
the  skies  J  had  only  a  metaphorical  power ;  that  of  Cecilia,  which  drew  an  angel  downf 
liad  a  real  effect :  the  crown,  therefore,  could  not  reasonably  be  divided. 

In  a  general  survey  of  Dryden's  labours,  he  appears  to  have  a  mind  very  comprehen- 
sive by  nature,  and  much  enriched  with  acquired  knowledge.  His  compositions  are  tfaa 
effects  of  a  vigorous  genius  operating  upon  large  materials. 

Tlie  power  that  predominated  in  his  intellectual  operations  was  rather  strong  reason 
than  quick  sensibility.  Upon  all  occasions  that  were  presented,  he  studied  rather  than 
felt,  and  produced  sentiments  not  such  as  Nature  enforces,  but  meditation  suppUes. 
With  the  simple  and  elemental  passions,  as  they  spring  separate  in  the  mind,  he  seems 
not  much  acquainted ;  and  seldom  describes  them  but  as  tliey  are  complicated  by  the 
various  relations  of  society,  and  confused  in  tlie  tumiUts  and  agitations  of  life. 

What  he  says  of  love  may  contribute  to  the  explanation  of  his  character: 

Love  various  minds  does  variously  inspire: 

It  stira  in  gentle  bosoms  gentle  fire, 

Like  that  of  incense  on  the  altar  laid ; 

But  raging  flames  tempestuous  souls  invade : 

A  fire  which  every  windy  passion  blows. 

With  pride  it  mounts,  or  with  revenge  it  glows* 

Dryden*s  was  not  one  of  the  gentle  bosoms:  love,  as  it  subsists  in  itself,  with  no 
tendency  but  to  the  person  loved,  and  wbhing  only  for  correspondent  kindness ;  such 
love  as  shuts  out  all  other  interest,  the  love  of  the  Golden  Age,  was  too  sofl  and  subtle 
to  put  his  faculties  in  motion.  He  hardly  conceived  it  but  in  its  turbulent  effervescence 
with  some  other  desires  ;  when  it  was  inflamed  by  rivalry,  or  obstructed  by  difficulties; 
when  it  invigorated  ambition,  or  exasperated  revenge. 

He  is  tlierefore,  with  all  his  variety  of  excellence,  not  often  pathetic ;  and  had  so 
little  sensibility  of  the  power  of  efiiisions  purely  natural,  tliat  he  did  not  esteem  them 
in  others :  simplicity  gave  him  no  pleasure ;  and  for  the  first  part  of  his  life  he  looked 
on  Otway  with  contempt,  though  at  last,  indeed  very  late,  he  confessed,  that  in  his  play 
there  was  Nature,  which  is  the  chief  beauty. 

We  do  not  always  know  our  own  motives.  I  am  not  certain  wfaetlier  it  was  not 
rather  the  difficulty  which  he  found  m  exhibiting  the  genuine  operations  of  the  heart, 
than  a  servile  submission  to  an  injudicious  audience,  that  filled  his  plays  with  false  mag- 
nificence.   It  was  necessary  to  fii^  attention ;  and  the  mind  can  be  captivated  only  by 
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recollection,  or  by  curiosity ;  by  reviving  natural  sentiments,  or  impressing  new  apjMtf' 
ances  of  things  :  sentences  were  readier  at  bis  call  than  images ;  be  could  more  eas3} 
fill  the  ear  with  splendid  novelty,  than  awaken  those  ideas  that  slumber  in  the  heart. 

Tiie  favourite  exercise  of  his  mind  was  ratiocination  ;  and,  that  argument  might  not 
be  too  soon  at  an  end,  he  delighted  to  talk  of  liberty  and  necessity,  destiny  and  contiD- 
gence ;  these  he  discusses  in  tlie  language  of  the  school  with  so  mucli  profundity,  tiat 
the  terms  which  he  uses  are  not  always  understood.  It  is  indeed  learning,  but  leanua^ 
out  of  place. 

When  once  he  had  engaged  himself  in  disputation,  thoughts  flowed  in  on  either  sidet 
he  was  now  no  longer  at  a  loss;  he  had  always  objections  and  solutions  at  command; 
verbaque  provisam  rem — gave  liim  matter  for  his  verse,  and  he  finds  without  difficohj 
verse  for  his  matter. 

In  comedy,  for  which  he  professes  himself  not  naturally  qualified,  the  mirth  which  be 
excites  will  perhaps  not  be  found  so  much  to  arise  from  any  original  humour,  or  peca- 
liarity  of  character  nicely  distinguished  and  diligenUy  pursued,  as  from  incidents  and 
circumstances,  artifices  and  surprises ;  from  jests  of  action  rather  than  of  sentiment 
What  he  had  of  humorous  or  passionate,  he  seems  to  have  had  not  from  Nature,  bat 
from  other  poets;  if  not  always  as  a  plagiary,  at  least  as  an  imitator. 

Next  to  argument,  his  delight  was  m  wild  and  daring  sallies  of  sentiment,  in  the  irre- 
gular and  eccentric  violence  of  wit.  He  delighted  to  tread  upon  the  brink  of  roeaDin^ 
where  light  and  darkness  begin  to  mmgle ;  to  approach  the  precipkx  of  albsurdity,  and 
hover  over  the  abyss  of  unideal  vacancy.  This  inclination  sometimes  produced  doO' 
sense,  which  he  knew ;  as. 

Move  swiftly,  Sun,  and  dy  a  lover^s  pace, 

Leave  weeks  and  OKHiths  behind  thee  in  thy  race. 

Amamel  flies 

To  guard  thee  from  the  demons  of  the  air; 
My  flaming  sword  above  them  to  display. 
All  keen,  and  ground  upon  tlie  edge  of  day. 

And  sometimes  it  issued  in  absurdities,  of  which  perhaps  he  was  not  conscious : 

Tlien  wc  upon  our  orb*s  last  verge  slmll  go, 

And  see  the  Ocean  leaning  on  the  Sky; 
From  thenre  our  roHing  neighbonrs  we  shall  know. 

And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry. 

These  lines  have  no  meaning  ;  but  may  we  not  say,  in  imitation  of  Cowley  on  another 
book, 

'Tis  so  like  sensCf  'twill  s«rve  the  turn  as  well  ? 

This  endeavour  aAer  the  grand  and  the  new  produced  many  sentiments  either  great 
or  bulky,  and  many  images  either  just  or  splendid : 

I  am  as  free  as  Nature  first  made  man, 
}^re  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began, 
^^'l)en  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran. 

* 

— Tis  but  because  the  living  death  ne'er  knew, 
They  fear  to  prove  it  as  a  thing  that's  new  : 
Ix^t  me  th*  experiment  before  you  try, 
I'll  show  you  first  how  easy  *tis  to  die. 
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—There  with  a  forest  of  their  darts  he  strove, 
And  stood  like  Capaneus  defying  Jove, 
With  his  broad  sword  tlie  boldest  beating  down, 
While  Fate  grew  pale  lest  he  should  win  the  town, 
And  tumM  tlie  iron  leaves  of  his  dark  book 
To  make  new  dooms,  or  mend  what  it  mistook. 

-—I  beg  no  pity  for  this  mouldering  clay  ; 

For  if  you  give  it  burial,  there  it  takes 

POGsesnon  of  your  earth : 

If  burnt,  and  scattered  in  the  air,  the  winds. 

That  strew  my  dust,  diffuse  my  royalty, 

And  spread  me  o*er  your  clime ;  for  where  one  atom 

Of  mine  shall  light,  know  there  Sebastian  reigns. 

Of  these  miotations  the  two  first  may  be  allowed  to  be  great,  the  two  latter  only  tumkl. 
Of  sucQ  selection  there  is  no  end.    I  will  add  only  a  few  more  passages ;  of  which 
the  tirst,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  quite  clear  in  prose,  is  not  too  obscure  for  poetry, 
fiis  the  meaning  that  it  has  is  noble :  i 

No,  there  is  a  necessity  in  Fate,  ^ 

Wliy  still  the  brave  bold  man  b  fortunate  ; 

He  keqw  his  object  ever  full  in  sight ; 

And  that  assurance  holds  him  firm  and  right ; 

True,  'tis  a  narrow  way  that  leads  to  bliss, 

But  right  before  there  is  no  precipice ; 

Fear  makes  men  look  aside,  and  so  their  footing  miss. 

Of  the  images  which  the  two  following  citations  afford,  the  first  is  elegant,  the  second 
magnificent ;  whether  either  be  just,  let  the  reader  judge  : 

What  precious  drops  are  these, 

Which  silently  each  other's  track  pursue. 

Bright  as  young  diamonds  in  their  infant  dew  ? 

Resign  your  castle— — 

— Enter,  brave  sir ;  for,  when  you  speak  the  word, 
The  gates  shall  open  of  their  own  accord ; 
The  genius  of  the  place  its  lord  shall  meet. 
And  bow  its  towery  forehead  at  your  feet. 

These  bursts  of  extravagance  Dry  den  calls  the  "  Dalilahs"  of  the  theatre ;  and  owns, 
that  many  noisy  lines  of  Maximin  and  Almanzor  call  out  fbr  vengeance  upon  him : 
**  but  I  knew,"  says  he,  "  that  they  were  bad  enough  to  please,  even  when  I  wrote 
tliem.*'  Tliere  is  surely  reason  to  suspect,  that  he  pleased  himself  as  well  as  his  audi* 
ence ;  and  that  these,  like  the  harlots  of  other  men,  had  his  love,  though  not  his  appro* 
bation. 

He  had  sometimes  fdults  of  a  less  generous  and  splendid  kind.  He  makes,  like  almost 
all  other  poets,  very  frequent  use  of  mythology,  and  sometimes  connects  religion  and 
fable  too  closely  without  distinction. 

We  descends  to  display  his  knowledge  with  pedantic  ostentation ;  as  when,  in  trans- 
lating Virgil,  he  says,  "  tack  to  the  larboard,"  and  "  veer  starboard ;"  and  talks  in 
another  work,  of  **  virtue  spooning  before  the  wind."  His  vanity  now  and  then  betrays 
his  ignorance : 

Tliey  Nature's  king  through  Nature's  optics  view'd ; 
lUvcrsM,  they  viewM  him  lessened  to  their  eyes. 

He  had  heard  of  reversing  a  telescope,  and  unluckily  reverses  the  object. 
VOL.  Vlll,  I  \ 
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He  18  sometimes  unexpectedly  mean.  M^en  he  describes  the  Supreme  Being  as  mo^ed 
by  prayer  to  stop  the  Fire  of  London,  what  is  his  expression? 

A  hollow  crystal  pyrainid  he  takes. 

In  firmamental  waters  dipp'd  aboTe, 
Of  this  a  broad  extingmsher  he  makes. 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  strove. 

When  he  describes  the  Last  Day,  and  the  dedsive  tribunal,  he  intermingles  tim 

image: 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly, 
From  the  four  quarters  of  the  sky. 

It  was  indeed  never  in  his  power  to  resbt  the  temptation  of  a  jest.  In  his  Elegy  oa 
Cromwell : 

No  sooner  was  the  Frenchman's  cause  embraced, 
I  Than  the  light  monsieur  the  grave  don  outweighed  ; 
His  fortune  tum'd  the  scale 

He  had  a  vanity,  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  to  show,  as  may  be  suspected,  the  rank  of 
the  company  with  whom  he  lived,  by  the  use  of  French  words,  which  had  then  crept 
into  conversation ;  sucli  as  fraicheur  for  coolness,  fougue  for  turbulence^  and  a  few 
more,  none  of  which  the  language  has  incorporated  or  retained.  They  continue  only 
where  they  stood  first,  perpetual  warnings  to  future  innovators. 

These  are  his  faults  of  afieetation ;  his  faults  of  negligence  are  beyond  recital.  Such 
is  the  unevenness  of  his  compositions,  that  ten  luies  are  seldom  found  together  without 
sometliing  of  which  the  reader  b  ashamed.  Dryden  was  no  rigid  judge  of  his  own 
pages ;  he  seldom  struggled  after  supreme  excellence,  but  snatched  in  haste  what  was 
witliiu  his  reach  ;  and  when  he  could  content  others,  was  himself  contented.  He  did 
not  keep  present  to  his  mind  an  idea  of  pure  perfection  ;  nor  compare  his  works,  such 
as  tliey  were,  with  what  they  might  be  made.  He  knew  to  whom  he  should  be  opposed 
He  had  more  music  than  Waller,  more  vigour  than  Denham,  and  more  nature  than 
Cowley  ;  and  from  his  contemporaries  he  was  in  no  danger.  Standing  therefore  m  the 
highest  place,  he  had  no  care  to  rise  by  contending  with  himself;  but,  while  there  wis 
no  name  above  his  own,  was  willing  to  enjoy  fame  on  the  easiest  terms. 

He  was  no  lover  of  labour.  What  he  thought  sufficient,  he  did  not  stop  to  make 
better ;  and  allowed  himself  to  leave  many  parts  unfinbhed,  in  confidence  that  the  good 
lines  would  overbalance  the  bad.  What  he  had  once  written,  he  dismissed  from  Ui 
thoughts ;  and  1  believe  there  b  no  example  to  be  found  of  any  correction  or  improve- 
ment made  by  him  after  publication.  The  hastiness  of  hb  productions  might  be  the 
Effect  of  necessity ;  but  hb  subsequent  neglect  could  hardly  have  any  other  cause  tbtt 
impatience  of  study. 

What  can  be  said  of  hb  versification  will  be  little  more  than  a  dilatation  of  the  pruie 

given  it  by  Pope : 

Waller  was  smooth ;  but  Drjrden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full-resounding  line, 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 

Some  improvements  had  been  already  made  m  Euglbh  numbers ;  but  the  AiD  force 
of  our  language  was  not  yet  felt ;  the  verse  that  was  smooth  was  commonly  feebk.   If 
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Cowley  had  sometimes  a  finished  fine,  he  had  if  by  chance.  Dr}'dcn  knew  how  to 
choose  the  flowing  and  the  sonorous  words ;  to  vary  the  pauses,  and  adjust  the  accents; 
to  diversify  the  cadence,  and  yet  preserve  the  smoothness  of  his  metre. 

Of  triplets  and  Alexandrines,  though  he  did  not  introduce  the  use,  he  established  it. 
The  triplet  has  long  subsisted  among  us.  Dryden  seems  not  to  have  traced  it  higher 
than  to  Chapman's  If omer ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  Phaer's  Virgil,  written  in  the  reign 
of  Mary ;  and  in  Hall's  Satires,  published  five  years  before  the  death  of  Dizabeth. 

The  Alexandrine  was,  I  believe,  first  used  by  Spenser,  for  the  sake  of  closing  his  stanza 
ivith  a  fuller  sound.  We  had  a  longer  measure  of  fourteen  syllables,  into  wliich  the 
JEneid  was  translated  by  Phaer,  and  other  works  of  the  ancients  by  otlier  writers ;  of 
wliich  Chapman  s  Iliad  was,  I  believe,  the  last. 

The  two  first  lines  of  Phaer's  third  .£Deid  will  exemplify  this  measure : 

When  Asia's  state  was  overthrowii,  and  Priam's  kingdom  stout^ 
All  guiltleiis,  by  the  power  of  gods  above  was  rooted  out 

As  these  lines  had  their  break,  or  casura,  always  at  tlie  eighth  syllable,  it  was  thoughti 
in  time,  commodious  to  divide  them  :  and  quatrains  of  lines,  alternately,  consisting  of 
eight  and  nix  syllables,  make  the  most  sofl  and  pleasing  of  our  lyric  measures;  as, 

Relentless  Time,  destroying  power, 

Which  stone  and  brass  obey, 
Who  gvv*tt  to  ev'ry  flying  hour 

To  work  some  new  decay. 

In  the  Alexandrine,  when  its  power  was  once  felt,  some  poems,  as  Drayton's  Polyolbion, 
were  wholly  written ;  and  sometunes  the  measures  of  twelve  and  fourteen  syllables  were 
interchanged  with  one  another.  Cowley  was  the  first  that  inserted  the  Alexandrine  at 
pleasure  among  the  heroic  lines  of  ten  syllables,  and  from  him  Dryden  professes  to  have 
adopted  it« 

The  triplet  and  Alexandrine  are  not  universally  q>proved.  Swift  always  censured 
them,  and  wrote  some  lines  to  ridicule  them.  In  examining  their  pn^riety,  it  is  to  be 
considered,  that  the  essence  of  verse  is  regularity,  and  its  ornament  is  variety.  To  write 
verse,  is  to  dispose  syllables  and  sounds  harmonically  by  some  known  and  settled 
mle ;  a  rule,  however,  lax  enough  to  substitute  similitude  for  identity,  to  admit  change 
without  breach  of  order,  and  to  relieve  the  ear  without  disappointing  it.  Thus  a  Latin 
hexameter  is  formed  fh>m  dactyls  and  q)ondee8  difi*erently  combined ;  the  English 
heroic  admits  of  acute  or  grave  syllables  variously  disposed.  The  Latin  never  deviates 
into  seven  feet,  or  exceeds  the  number  of  seventeen  syllables;  but  the  English  Alexan* 
drine  breaks  the  lawful  bounds,  and  surprises  tlie  reader  with  two  syllables  more  than 
he  expected. 

The  effect  of  the  triplet  is  the  same ;  the  ear  has  been  accustomed  to  expect  a  new 
rhyme  in  every  couplet ;  but  is  on  a  sudden  surprised  with  three  rhymes  together,  to 
which  the  reader  could  not  accommodate  his  voice,  did  he  not  obtain  notice  of  the 
change  from  the  braces  of  the  margins.  Surely  there  is  something  unskilful  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  mechanical  direction. 

Considering  the  metrical  art  simply  as  a  science,  and  consequently  excluding  all 
casualty,  we  must  allow  that  triplets  and  Alexandrines,  inserted  by  caprice,  are  inter- 
niptiona  of  that  constancy  to  which  sdenoe  aspires.    And  though  the  variety  whifihitb^ 
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produce  may  very  justly  be  desired^  yet,  to  make  poetiy  ex^ct,  there  ought  to  be  sone 

stated  mode  of  admitting  them. 

But,  till  some  sucli  regulation  can  be  formed,  I  wish  them  still  to  be  retained  m  their 
present  state.  Tliey  are  sometimes  convenient  to  the  poet.  Fenton  was  of  opinioo, 
that  Dryden  was  too  liberal,  and  Pope  too  sparing  in  their  use. 

The  rhymes  of  Dryden  are  commonly  just,  and  he  valued  himself  for  his  readiness  ■ 
finding  them ;  but  he  is  sometimes  open  to  objection. 

It  is  the  common  practice  of  our  poets  to  end  the  second  line  with  a  weak  or  gnre 
syllable: 

Together  o*er  the  Alps  mcthinki  we  fly, 
Fiird  with  ideas  of  fair  Italy, 

Dryden  sometimes  puts  tlie  weak  rhyme  in  tlie  first : 

LAiigh,  all  the  powers  that  favour  tyranny. 
And  all  the  standing  army  of  the  sky. 

Sometimes  he  concludes  a  period  or  paragraph  with  the  first  line  of  a  couplet,  whidi, 
though  the  French  seem  to  do  it  without  irregularity,  always  displeases  in  Eoglisii 
poetry. 

The  Alexandrine,  though  much  his  favourite,  is  not  always  very  diligently  fabricaled 
by  liim.  It  invariably  requires  a  break  at  the  sixth  syllable  ;  a  rule  which  the  modem 
Freuch  poets  never  violate,  but  which  Dryden  sometimes  neglected  : 

And  with  paternal  thunder  Tindicates  his  throne. 

Of  Dryden*s  works  it  was  said  by  Pope,  that  '*  he  could  select  from  them  better  sp^ 
cimens  of  every  mode  of  poetry  than  any  other  Englisti  writer  could  supply."  Periiaps 
no  nation  ever  produced  a  writer  that  enriched  his  language  with  such  a  variety  of 
modeb.  To  him  we  owe  the  improvement,  perhaps  the  completion  of  our  metre,  the 
refinement  of  our  language,  and  much  of  the  correctness  of  our  sentiments.  By  him  vt 
were  taught,  sapere  et  fari,  to  think  naturally  and  express  forcibly.  Though  Davies  has 
reasoned  in  rhyme  before  him,  it  may  be  perhaps  maintained,  that  he  was  the  first  who 
joined  argument  witli  poetry.  He  showed  us  the  true  bounds  of  a  translator's  liberty. 
What  was  said  of  Rome,  adorned  by  Augustus,  may  be  applied  by  an  easy  metaphor  to 
English  poetry,  embellished  by  Dryden:  lateritiam  invenit,  marmoream  reliquit.  He 
found  it  brick,  and  he  left  it  marble. 

The  invocation  before  the  Georgics  is  here  inserted  from  Mr.  Milboume's  versioo, 
that,  according  to  his  own  proposal,  his  verses  may  be  compared  with  those  wluch  be 
censures. 

'Uliat  makes  the  richest  tilth,  beneath  what  signs 

To  plough  J  and  v,  hen  to  match  your  elms  and  vines, 

Wiiat  care  mih  Jlocks,  and  what  with  herds  agrees. 

And  all  the  managrement  of  frugal  bees, 

I  sing,  Maecenas !  Ya  immensely  clear,  I 

Vast  orbs  of  light,  tihich  guide  the  rolling  year!  I 

ijacchus,  and  niotber  Ceres,  if  by  you 

We  fattening  corn  for  hungry  fnast  pursue, 

If,  taught  by  5  on,  we  first  the  cluster  prest. 

And  thin  cold  streams  with  iprightly  juke  reft«sht; 

Ye///u7w,  the  present  numtns  of  the  field, 

f  J  uwi-ntfmpht  and/atviu,  your  kind  assistance  yield; 
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Your  gifts  I  sing :  and  thou,  at  whose  fear'd  stroke 
From  rending  earth  the  fiery  courser  broke, 
Great  Neptune,  O  assist  my  artful  8ong! 
And  thou  to  whom  tlie  woods  and  groves  belong, 
Whose  snowy  heifers  on  her  flow'ry  plains 
In  mighty  herds  the  Csan  Isle  maintains ! 
Pan,  happy  shepherd,  if  thy  cares  divine, 
E'er  to  improve  thy  Mosoalus  incline, 
Leave  thy  Lyc<pan  xcood  and  native  grove. 
And  with  thy  lucky  smiles  our  work  approve; 
Be  Pallas  too,  sweet  oiPs  inventor,  kind  j 
And  he  who  first  the  crooked  plough  design'd, 
Sylvanus,  go<l  of  all  the  woods,  appear, 
Whose  hands  a  new-drawn  tender  cypress  bear ! 
Ye  gods  and  goddesses,  who  e'er  with  love 
Would  guard  our  pastures,  and  our  fields  improve; 
Yc,  who  new  plants  from  unkqawn  lands  supply, 
And  with  condensing  clouds  obscure  the  sky, 
And  drop  them  softly  thence  in  ftiiitful  showers; 
Assist  my  enterprise,  ye  gentle  powers  ! 

And  thou,  great  Cassar !  though  we  know  not  yet 
Among  what  gods  thou  'It  fix  thy  lofty  seat; 
Whether  thou  *lt  be  the  kind  tutelar  god 
Of  thy  own  Rome,  or  with  thy  awful  nod 
Guide  the  vast  world,  while  thy  gjreat  hand  shall  bear 
The  fruits  and  seasons  of  the  turning  year. 
And  thy  bright  brows  thy  mother's  myrtles  wear; 
Whether  thou  'It  all  the  boundless  ocean  sway, 
And  seamen  only  to  thyself  shall  pray ; 
Tliule,  the  fairest  island,  kneel  to  th'se. 
And,  that  thou  may'st  her  son  by  marriage  be, 
Tethys  will  for  the  happy  purchase  yield 
To  make  a  dowry  of  her  wat'ry  field : 
Whether  thou  'It  add  to  Heaven  a  brighter  sign. 
And  o'er  the  summer  months  serenely  shine; 
Where  between  Cancer  and  Erigone, 
There  yet  remains  a  spacious  room  for  thee; 
Where  the  hot  Scorpion  too  his  arm  declines. 
And  more  to  thee  than  half  his  arch  resigns ; 
Whatever  thou  'It  be;  for  sure  the  realms  below 
No  just  pretence  to  thy  command  can  show : 
No  such  ambition  sways  thy  vast  desires, 
Though  Greece  her  own  Elysian  Fields  admires. 
And  now,  at  last,  contented  Proserpine 
Can  all  her  mother^s  earnest  prayers  decline. 
Whatever  thou  'It  be,  O  guide  our  gentle  course. 
And  with  thy  smiles  our  bold  attempts  enforce; 
With  me  th'  unknowing  rustics*  wants  relieve, 
And,  though  on  Earth,  our  sacred  vows  receive, 

VIr.  Drydrn,  having  received  from  Rymer  his  Remarks  on  the  Tragedies  of  the 
:  Age,  wrote  observations  on  the  blank  leaves ;  which,  having  been  in  the  possession 
Mr.  Garrirk,  arc  by  his  favour  communicated  to  the  public,  that  no  particle  of 
yden  may  be  lost. 

*  That  we  may  less  wonder  why  pity  and  terrour  are  not  now  the  only  springs  on 
ich  our  tragedies  move,  and  that  Shakspeare  may  be  more  excused,  Rapin  confesses 
it  the  French  tragedies  now  all  run  on  the  tendre;  and  gives  the  reason,  because 
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love  is  the  pasaon  which  most  predominates  in  our  souls,  and  that  therefore  the  passioai 
represented  become  insipid,  unless  they  are  conformable  to  the  thoughts  of  the  audi- 
ence. But  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  this  passion  works  not  now  amongst  the  FnaA 
so  strongly  as  the  other  two  did  amongst  the  ancients.  Amongst  us,  who  have  a  stronger 
genius  for  writing,  the  operations  from  the  writing  are  much  stronger :  for  the  raisiDg 
of  Shakspeare's  passions  is  more  firom  the  excellency  of  the  words  and  thoughts,  thm 
the  justness  of  the  occasion ;  and,  if  he  has  been  able  to  pidc  snigle  occasioiiay  he  has 
never  founded  the  whole  reasonably :  yet,  by  the  genius  of  poetry  in  wiitmg,  he  has 
succeeded. 

'*  Rapin  attributes  more  to  the  dictioy  that  is,  to  the  words  and  discourse  of  a  tragedy, 
than  Aristotle  has  done,  who  places  than  in  the  last  rank  of  beauties ;  perhaps,  oolj 
last  in  order,  because  they  are  the  last  product  of  the  design,  of  the  disposition  or  coo- 
nection  of  its  parts;  of  the  cliaracters,  of  the  manners  of  those  characters,  and  of  the 
thoughts  proceeding  from  those  manners.  Rapin*s  words  are  remarkable :  '  Tk  not 
the  admirable  intrigue,  the  surprismg  events,  and  extraordinary  mcidents,  that  make  tiK 
beauty  of  a  tragedy :  'tis  the  discourses,  when  they  are  natural  and  passionate:  soars 
Shakspeare's/ 

*^  The  parts  of  a  poem,  tragic  or  heroic,  are, 

«  I.  The  feble  itself. 

*'  2.  The  order  or  manner  of  its  contrivance,  m  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 

*'  3.  The  manners,  or  decency  of  the  characters,  m  qpeaking  or  aetmg  what  is  proper 
for  them,  and  proper  to  be  shown  by  the  poet. 

*^  4.  The  thoughts  wliich  express  the  manners* 

*'  5.  The  words  which  express  those  thoughts. 

'Mn  the  last  of  these  Homer  excels  Virgil;  Virgil  all  the  other  ancient  poets;  aod 
Sbakspeare  all  modem  poets. 

<<  For  the  second  of  these,  the  order :  the  meanmg  is,  that  a  fable  ought  to  have 
a  beginning,  middle,  and  an  end,  all  just  and  natural ;  so  that  that  part,  e.  g,  which 
b  tlie  middle,  could  not  naturally  be  the  beginning  or  end^  and  so  of  the  rest :  all  de- 
pend on  one  another,  like  the  links  of  a  curious  chain.  If  terrour  and  pity  are  only  to 
be  raised,  certainly  this  author  follows  Aristotle's  rules,  mid  Sophocles'  and  Enrqades' 
example  ;  but  joy  may  be  raised  too,  and  that  doubly,  either  by  seeing  a  wicked  man 
punished,  or  a  good  man  at  last  fortunate ;  or  perhaps  indignation,  to  see  widcedoess 
prosperous,  and  goodness  depressed:  both  these  maybe  profitable  to  the  end  of  a 
tragedy,  reformation  of  manners  ;  but  the  last  improperly,  only  as  it  begets  pity  in  the 
audience ;  though  Aristotle,  I  confess,  places  tragedies  of  this  kind  in  the  second  fom. 

<*  He  who  undertakes  to  answer  this  excellent  critique  of  Mr.  Rymer,  in  behalf  of 
our  English  poets  against  the  Greek,  ought  to  do  it  in  this  manner :  either  by  yiekhng 
to  him  the  greatest  part  of  what  he  contends  for,  which  consists  in  this,  that  the  guihs 
T.  f .  the  design  and  conduct  of  it,  is  more  conducing  in  the  Gredu  to  those  ends  of 
tragedy,  which  Aristotle  and  he  propose,  namely,  to  cause  terrour  and  pity ;  y^  the 
grunting  this  does  not  set  the  Greeks  above  the  English  poets. 

*'  But  the  answerer  ought  to  prove  two  things :  first,  that  the  fable  is  not  the  greatest 
masterpiece  of  a  tragedy,  though  it  be  the  foundation  of  it. 

'<  Secondly,  that  other  ends  as  suitable  to  the  nature  of  tragedy  may  be  found  in  tk 
English,  which  were  not  in  the  Greek.      •*. 

<'  Aristotle  places  the  fable  first;  not  fuoad  ^gnUatem^  $ed  fuoad  JinuUtwiaUwm: 
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fbr  a  Able,  never  so  movingly  contrived  to  those  ends  of  his,  phy  and  terrour,  i^ill 
operate  nothing  on  our  affections,  except  the  characters,  manners,  thoughts,  and  words, 
are  suitable. 

"*'  So  that  it  remains  fbr  Mr.  Rymer  to  proipe,  that  in  all  tliose,  or  the  greatest  parts 
of  them,  we  are  inferior  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  and  this  he  has  offered  at,  in  some 
measure ;  but,  I  think,  a  little  partially  to  the  ancients. 

*'  For  the  fable  itself,  'tis  in  the  E&i^ish  more  adorned  with  episodes,  and  larger  than 
in  the  Greek  poets ;  consequently  more  diverting.  For,  if  the  action  be  but  one,  and 
that  plain,  witliout  any  couiitertum  of  design  or  episode,  I.  r.  underplot,  how  can  it  be 
so  pleasing  as  the  English,  which  have  both  underplot  and  a  turned  dengn,  which  keeps 
the  audience  in  expectation  of  the  catastrophe?  whereas  in  the  Greek  poets  we  see 
through  the  whole  design  at  first. 

*'  For  the  characters,  tliey  are  neitiier  so  many  nor  so  various  in  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  as  m  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher ;  only  they  are  more  adapted  to  those  ends  of 
tragedy  which  Aristotle  commends  to  us,  pity  and  terrour. 

^*  The  manners  flow  from  the  characters,  and  consequently  must  partake  of  their  ad* 
vantages  and  disadvantages. 

*^  The  thoughts  and  words,  which  are  the  fourth  and  fifth  beautks  of  tragedy,  are 
certainly  more  noble  and  more  poetical  in  the  English  than  in  the  Greek,  which  mnst 
be  proved  by  comparing  them  somewhat  more  equitably  than  Mr.  Rymer  has  done. 

**  After  all,  we  need  not  yield  that  the  Eoglbh  way  b  less  conducing  to  move  pity 
and  terrour,  because  they  often  show  virtue  oppressed  and  vice  punished ;  where  they 
do  not  both,  or  either,  they  are  not  to  be  defended. 

*'  And  if  we  should  grant  that  the  Greeks  performed  this  better,  perhaps  it  may  admit 
of  dispute,  whether  pity  and  terrour  are  either  the  prime,  or  at  least  the  only  ends  of 
tragedy.  • 

^  Tis  not  enough  that  Aristotle  had  said  so ;  fbr  Aristotle  drew  his  models  cff  tragedy 
Irom  Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  and  if  he  had  seen  ours,  might  have  changed  his  mind. 
And  chiefly  we  have  to  say,  (what  I  hmted  on  pity  and  terrour,  in  the  last  paragraph 
save  one)  that  the  punishment  of  vice  and  reward  of  virtue  are  the  most  adequate  ends 
of  tragedy,  because  most  conducing  to  good  example  of  life.  Now  pity  is  not  so  easily 
raised  for  a  criminal  (and  the  ancient  tragedy  always  represents  his  chief  person  soch)  at 
it  is  for  an  innocent  man ;  and  the  sufiering  of  innocence  and  punishment  of  the  offimder 
is  of  the  nature  of  English  tragedy :  contrarily,  in  the  Greek,  innocence  is  unhappy 
often,  and  the  offender  escapes.  Then  we  are  not  touched  with  the  sufferings  of  any 
sort  of  men  so  much  as  of  lovers;  and  this  was  almost  nnknown  to  the  ancients:  so 
that  they  neither  administered  poetical  justice,  of  which  Mr.  Rymer  boasts,  so  well  as 
vre ;  neither  knew  they  the  best  common-pfaice  of  pity,  which  is  love. 

**  He  therefore  unjustly  bkmies  us  fbr  not  buildmg  on  what  tlie  ancients  left  us ; 
fbr  it  seems,  upon  consideration  of  the  premises,  that  we  have  wholly  finished  what 
tbey  began. 

^^  My  judgment  on  this  piece  is  this :  that  it  b  extremely  learned,  bat  that  the  author 
of  it  b  better  read  in  tlie  Greek  than  in  the  Englisli  poets ;  that  all  writers  ought  to 
study  thb  critique,  as  the  best  account  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  ancients;  that  the  model 
of  tragedy  he  has  here  given  b  excellent,  and  extremely  correct ;  but  that  it  b  not  the 
only  model  of  all  tragedy,  because  it  b  too  much  circumscribed  in  plot,  characters,  &c. 
and,  lastly,  tbat  we  may  be  taught  here  justly  to  admire  and  imitate  tlie  ancients,  witb* 
oot  giving  them  the  prefereooe  with  thb  author,  in  prqudice  to  oar  own  countiy. 
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'<  Want  of  method  in  thb  excellent  treatise  makes  the  thoughts  of  the  author  some- 
times obscure. 

"  His  meaning,  that  pity  and  terrour  are  to  be  moved,  is,  that  they  are  to  be  momi  as 
the  means  conducing  to  the  ends  of  tragedy,  which  are  pleasure  and  instruction. 

**  And  these  two  ends  may  be  thus  distinguished.  The  chief  end  of  the  poet  b  to 
please ;  for  bis  immediate  reputation  depends  on  it. 

**  The  great  end  of  the  poem  is  to  instruct,  which  is  performed  by  making  pleasure  the 
vehicle  of  that  instruction  ;  for,  poesy  is  an  art,  and  all  arts  are  made  to  profit.  Rapin. 
**  The  phy,  which  the  poet  is  to  labour  for,  is  for  the  criminal,  not  for  those  or  him 
whom  he  has  murdered,  or  who  have  been  the  occasion  of  tlie  tragedy.  The  tenour 
is  likewise  in  the  punishment  of  the  same  criminal ;  who,  if  he  be  represented  too  great 
au  ollender,  will  not  be  pitied  ;  if  altogether  innocent,  his  punishment  will  be  unjust 

"  Another  obscurity  is,  where  he  says,  Sophocles  perfected  tragedy  by  introdudng 
the  third  actor ;  that  is,  he  meant  three  kinds  of  action ;  one  company  singmg,  or 
speaking  ;  another  playuig  on  the  music ;  a  third  dancing. 

"  To  make  a  true  judgment  in  thb  competition  between  the  Greek  poets  and  the 
English,  in  tragedy : 

*'  Consider,  first,  how  Aristotle  has  defined  a  tragedy.  Secondly,  what  he  assgns 
the  end  of  it  to  be.  Thirdly,  what  he  thinks  tlie  beauties  of  it.  Fourthly,  the  meaw 
to  attain  the  end  proi>osed. 

"  Compare  the  Greek  and  English  tragic  poets  justly,  and  without  partiality,  acced- 
ing to  tliosc  ru^es. 

'*  Then,  secondly,  consider  whether  Aristotle  has  made  a  just  definition  of  tragedy ; 
of  its  parts,  of  its  ends,  and  of  its  beauties ;  and  whether  ho,  having  not  seen  any  othen 
but  those  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  &c.  had  or  truly  coukl  determine  what  all  the  eir 
ccllencies  of  tragedy  are,  and  wliei%in  they  consist. 

"  Next,  show  in  what  ancient  tragedy  was  deficient :  for  example,  in  tlie  narrowness 
of  its  plots,  and  fewness  of  persons ;  and  try  whether  that  be  not  a  fault  in  the  Greek 
))oets  ;  and  whether  their  excellency  was  so  great,  when  the  variety  was  visibly  so  httle ; 
or  whether  what  they  did  was  not  very  easy  to  do. 

'*  Then  make  a  judgment  on  what  the  English  have  added  to  their  beauties  :  as,  for 
example,  not  only  more  plot,  but  also  new  passions ;  as,  namely,  that  of  love,  scarcely 
touched  on  by  the  ancients,  except  in  this  one  example  of  Phaedra,  cited  by  Mr.  Rymer; 
and  in  tliat  how  short  they  were  of  Fletcher ! 

<'  Prove  also,  that  love,  being  an  heroic  passion,  is  fit  for  tragedy,  which  cannot  be 
denied,  because  of  the  example  alleged  of  Phsedra ;  and  how  far  Shakspeare  has  out- 
done them  in  friendship.  Sec, 

'*  To  return  to  the  beginning  of  tlib  inquiry ;  consider  if  pity  and  terrour  be  enough 
for  tragedy  to  move  ;  and  I  believe,  u[»on  a  true  definition  of  tragedy,  it  will  be  foimd, 
that  its  work  extends  further,  and  that  it  b  to  reform  manners,  by  a  delightful  reprei- 
sentiiti(m  of  human  life  in  great  persons,  by  way  of  dialogue.  If  this  be  true,  then 
not  only  pity  and  terrour  are  to  be  moved,  as  the  only  means  to  bring  us  to  virtue, 
but  generally  love  to  virtue,  and  hatred  to  vice ;  by  showing  tlie  rewards  of  one,  and 
punishments  of  the  other ;  at  least,  by  rendering  virtue  always  amiable,  thougli  it  be 
shown  unfortunate  ;  and  vice  detestable,  though  it  be  sho\^  n  triumphant 

"  If,  then,  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  discouragement  of  vice  be  the  proper 
ends  of  poetry  in  tragedy,  pity  and  terrour,  though  good  means,  are  not  the  only. 
for  ail  the  pssions,  in  their  turns,  are  to  be  set  in  a  ferment ;  as  joy,  auger,  love,  icar, 
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are  to  be  used  as  the  poet's  conimoii-places :  and  a  general  concernment  for  the  prin- 
cipal actors  is  to  be  raised,  by  making  them  appear  such  in  their  cliaractersy  their 
words,  and  actions,  as  will  interest  the  audience  in  their  fortunes. 

*^  And  it',  \it\er  all,  in  a  larger  sense,  pity  comprehends  this  concernment  for  the 
good,  and  terrour  includes  detestation  for  the  bad,  then  let  us  consider,  whetlier  the 
English  have  not  answered  this  end  of  tragedy  as  well  as  the  ancients,  or  perhaps 
better. 

^'  And  here  Mr.  Rymer's  objections  against  these  plays  are  to  be  impartially  weighed, 
that  we  may  see,  whether  tliey  are  of  weight  enough  to  turn  tlie  balance  against  our 
countrymen. 

« 

**  Tis  evident  those  plays^  which  he  arraigns,  have  moved  both  those  passions  iu  a 
high  degree  upon  the  stage. 

^'  To  give  the  glory  of  tliis  away  from  the  poet,  and  to  place  it  upon  the  actors^ 
seems  unjust. 

''  One  reason  is,  because  whatever  actors  they  have  found,  the  event  has  been  the 
same ;  tliat  is,  the  same  passions  have  been  always  moved ;  which  shows,  that  there  is 
something  of  force  and  uierit  iu  the  plays  themselves,  conducing  to  the  design  of  raising 
these  two  passions  :  and  sup|)ose  them  ever  to  have  been  excellently  acted,  yet  action 
only  adds  grace,  vigour,  and  more  life  upon  the  stage;  but  cannot  give  it  wholly 
where  it  is  not  iirst.  But,  secondly,  I  dare  api)eal  to  those  who  have  never  seen  them 
acted,  if  tbcy  have  not  found  these  two  passions  moved  within  them :  and  if  the  general 
Toice  will  carry  it,  Mr.  R\mer*s  prejudice  will  take  off  his  single  testimony. 

''  This,  being  matter  of  fact,  is  reasonably  to  be  established  by  this  appeal ;  as,  if 
one  man  says  it  is  night,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  conclude  it  to  be  day,  there  needs 
no  further  argument  against  him,  that  it  is  so. 

''  If  he  urge,  that  the  general  taste  is  depraved,  his  arguments  to  prove  this  can  at 
best  but  evince,  that  our  poets  took  not  the  best  way  to  raise  those  passions ;  but 
experience  }>rove.s  against  him,  that  those  means,  which  they  have  used,  have  been 
successful,  and  have  produced  them. 

'*  And  one  reason  of  that  success  is,  in  my  opinion,  this ;  that  Shukspcare  and 
Fletcher  have  written  to  the  genius  of  the  age  and  nation  in  which  tJiey  lived ;  for 
though  nature,  as  he  objects,  is  the  same  in  all  places,  and  reason  too  the  same :  yet 
the  climate,  the  age,  the  disposition,  of  the  j)eople,  to  whom  a  poet  writes,  may  be  so 
dilierent,  that  what  pleased  the  Greeks  would  not  satisfy  an  English  audience. 

**  And  if  they  proceed  upon  a  foundation  of  truer  reason  to  please  the  Atlicnians, 
than  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher  to  please  the  English,  it  only  shows,  that  the  Athenians 
were  a  more  judicious  peo])le ;  but  the  poet's  business  is  certainly  to  please  the  au- 
dience. 

"  Wheriier  our  English  audience  have  been  pleased  hitherto  with  aconis,  as  he  calls  it, 
or  with  bread,  is  the  next  question  ;  that  is,  whether  the  means  which  Shakspeare  and 
Fletcher  have  used,  in  their  plays,  to  raise  those  passions  before  named,  be  better 
applied  to  the  ends  by  tlie  Greek  poets  than  by  them.  And  perhaps  we  sliall  not  grant 
hun  this  wholly  ;  let  it  be  yielded  that  a  writer  is  not  to  run  down  witli  the  stream,  or 
to  please  the  people  by  their  usual  methods,  but  rather  to  reform  their  judgments,  it 
still  remains  to  prove,  that  our  tlieatre  needs  this  total  reformation. 

"  The  faults,  which  he  has  found  iu  their  design,  are  rather  wittily  aggravated  in 
many  places  tlian  reasonably  urged;  and  as  much  may  be  returned  on  the  Greeks  bj 
one  who  were  as  witty  as  himself. 
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**  They  destnrf  not,  if  they  are  gnoted,  the  fenndatioii  of  the  fiibiic ;  only  tAe 
■way  from  the  beaoty  of  the  symmetiy ;  for  example,  the  ftults  m  the  cfaancter  of 
die  King,  in  King  and  No-king,  are  not,  as  he  calb  them,  sach  as  render  him  detestable^ 
but  only  imperfections  which  accompany  human  nature,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
excused  by  the  violence  of  his  love ;  so  that  they  destroy  not  our  pity  or  concenmcOk 
for  him :  this  answer  may  be  a{^ed  to  most  of  bn  objections  of  that  kind. 

^  And  Rollo  committing  many  murders,  when  he  is  answerable  but  for  one,  is  tos 
severely  arraigned  by  him ;  for  it  adds  to  our  horrour  and  detestation  of  the  anumd; 
and  poetic  justice  is  not  neglected  neither ;  for  we  stab  him  in  our  minds  for  cmj 
offence  which  he  commits ;  and  the  point,  which  the  poet  is  to  gain  on  the  audicDee,  a 
not  so  much  in  the  death  of  an  oflender,  as  the  raising  an  horrour  of  his  crimes. 

**  That  the  criminal  should  neither  be  wholly  guilty,  nor  wholly  innocent^  but  n 
participating  of  both  as  to  move  both  pity  and  terrour,  is  certainly  a  good  rule,  bit 
not  perpetually  to  be  observed ;  for  ttn^  were  to  make  all  tragedies  too  mocfa  alike; 
which  ol^ection  he  foresaw,  but  has  not  folly  answered. 

^  To  conclude,  therefore ;  if  the  plays  of  the  ancients  are  more  correctly  plotted, 
ours  are  more  beautiiiilly  written.  And,  if  we  can  raise  passions  as  high  on  wone 
foundations,  it  shows  our  genius  in  tragedy  is  greater ;  for  m  all  other  parts  of  it  the 
English  have  manifestly  excelled  them." 


The  original  of  the  following  letter  b  preserved  in  the  libraiy  at  Lambeth,  and  wis 
kindly  imparted  to  the  public  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Vyse. 

Copy  of  an  original  Letter  from  John  Dryden^  etq.  to  kit  bom  in  Italy,  from 
a  mS,  in  the  Lambeth  Library^  marked  No.  933,  p.  66\ 

(Superscribed) 

**  Al  illustrissimo  Sig^ 

Carlo  Dryden  Camariere 

d'HonoreA.S.S. 

^  Franca  per  Mantoua.  In  Roma. 

SqyL  the  3d.  our  style. 
**  Dear  sons, 

**  Being  now  at  sir  William  Bowyer*s  in  the  country,  I  cannot  write  at  large,  becaose 

I  6ttd  myself  somewhat  indisposed  with  a  cold,  and  am  thick  of  hearing,  rather  worse 

than  I  was  in  town.    I  am  glad  to  find,  by  your  letter  of  July  26th,  your  style,  thst 

you  are  both  in  health,;  but  wonder  you  should  think  me  so  negligent  as  to  forget  to 

give  you  an  account  of  the  ship  m  which  your  parcel  is  to  come.    I  have  written  to  yoa 

two  or  three  letters  concerning  it,  which  I  have  sent  by  safe  hands,  as  I  told  yon,  and 

doubt  not  but  you  have  them  before  this  can  arrive  to  you.    Being  out  of  town,  I 

have  forgotten  the  ship's  name,  which  your  mother  will  inquire,  and  put  it  into  her 

letter,  which  is  joined  with  mine.    But  the  master's  name  I  remember ;  he  is  called 

Mr.  Ralph  Thorp:  the  ship  b  bound  to  Leghorn,  consigned  to  Mr.  Peter  and  Mr.  Thomas 

Ball,  merchants.    I  am  of  your  opinion,  that  by  Tonson's  means  almost  all  our  letters 

have  miscarried  for  this  last  year.    But,  however,  he  has  missed  of  his  design  in  the 

Dedication,  though  he  had  prqwifed  the  book  for  it ;  for,  in  eveiy  ^ure  of  JEjoem 

lie  lias  caused  him  to  be  diawa  like  king  William,  with  a  hooked  noae.    Afteraiy 
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return  to  town,  I  intend  to  alter  a  play  of  sir  Robert  HowarcTsy  written  long  sbicet 
and  lately  put  into  my  hands ;  'tis  called  The  Conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartars.  It 
will  cost  me  six  weeks  study,  with  the  probable  benefit  of  an  hundred  pounds,  fii  tbe 
mean  time  I  am  writing  a  song,  for  St  CedUa's  Feast,  who,  you  know,  b  the  patronest 
of  music.  This  b  troublesome,  and  no  way  beneficial ;  but  I  could  not  deny  the 
stewards  of  the  feast,  who  came  in  a  body  to  roe  to  desire  that  kindness,  one  of  them 
being  Mr.  Bridgeman,  whose  parents  are  your  mother's  fnends.  I  hope  to  send  you 
thirty  guineas  between  Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  of  which  I  will  give  you  an  account 
when  I  come  to  town.  I  remember  the  counsel  you  give  me  in  your  letter ;  but  dis- 
sembling, though  lawful  in  some  cases,  is  not  my  talent ;  yet,  for  your  sake,  I  wiD 
stru^le  with  the  plain  openness  of  my  nature,  and  keep  in  my  just  resentments  against 
that  dq^ncrate  order.  In  the  mean  time,  I  flatter  not  myself  with  any  manner  of 
hopes,  but  do  my  duty,  and  suffer  for  God*s  sake ;  being  assured,  before  hand,  never 
to  be  rewarded,  though  the  times  should  altpr*  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month, 
September,  Charles  will  begin  to  recover  his  perfect  health,  according  to  his  nativity, 
which,  casting  it  myself,  I  am  sure  is  true,  and  all  things  hitherto  have  hafqpened 
accordingly  to  the  very  time  that  I  predicted  them :  I  hope  at  the  same  time  to  recover 
more  healUi,  according  to  my  age.  Remember  me  to  poor  Harry,  whose  prayov  I 
earnestly  desire.  My  Virgil  succeeds  in  the  world  beyond  its  desert  or  my  expectation. 
You  know  the  profits  might  have  been  more;  but  neither  my  conscience  nor  my  honour 
would  suffer  me  to  take  them:  but  I  never  can  repent  of  my  constancy,  since  I  am 
thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  which  I  suffer.  It  has  pleased 
God  to  raise  up  many  friends  to  me* amongst  my  enemies,  though  they  who  ought  to 
have  been  my  friends  are  negligent  of  me.  I  am  called  to  dinner,  and  cannot  go  on 
with  this  letter,  which  I  desire  you  to  excuse ;  and  am 

'^  your  most  afiectionate  father^ 


i< 


JOHN  DRTDEK/ 
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I 


i 
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DRYDEN. 


OxV  DRYBEfPS  RELIGIO  LAICL 

BY  THE  EARL  OP  ROSCOMMON. 

BECONE,  you  slaves,  you  idle  vermin  jco^ 
Fly  from  the  scourges,  and  your  master  knour; 
Let  free,  impartial  men,  from  Dryden  learn 
Mysterious  secrets,  of  a  high  concern. 
And  weighty  truths,  solid  convincing  sense, 
Kxplain'd  by  unaffected  eloquence. 
What  can  you  (reverend  Levi)  here  take  ill  ? 
Men  still  had  faults,  and  men  will  have  them  still ; 
He  that  hath  none,  and  lives  as  angels  do. 
Must  be  an  angel ;  but  what 's  that  to  you  ? 

While  mighty  Lewis  finds  the  pope  too  great. 
And  dreads  the  yoke  of  his  imposing  scat. 
Our  sects  a  more  tyrannic  power  assume, 
And  would  for  scorpions  ctumge  the  rods  of  Rome ; 
That  church  detain'd  the  legacy  divine; 
Fanatics  cast  the  pearls  of  H(«vcn  to  swine: 
What  then  have  tliinking  honest  men  to  do. 
But  choose  a  mean  between  th*  usurping  two  ? 

Nor  can  th'  Ksj yptian  patriarch  blame  thy  Muse, 
Which  for  bis  finnness  does  his  heat  excuse; 
'WTiaievcr  councils  have  approv'd  his  creed, 
Tlie  preface  sure  was  his  own  act  and  deed. 
Our  church  will  have  that  preface  n^ad,  you  '11  say: 
Tis  true :  but  so  she  will  th'  Ajwcrypha ; 
And  such  as  can  believe  them,  freely  may. 

But  did  that  0<xl,  (so  little  understood) 
Whose  darlinff  attribute  is  bemg  good. 
From  the  dark  womb  of  the  rude  Chaos  bring 
Such  various  creatures,  and  make  man  their  king. 
Yet  leave  his  favourite  man,  his  chiefest  care. 
More  wretched  than  the  vilest  insects  are  ? 

O!  how  much  happier  and  more  safe  are  they? 
If  helpless  millions  must  be  doom'd  a  prey 
To  yellinc:  furies,  and  for  ever  bum 
In  that  sad  place  from  whence  is  no  return. 
For  unbelief  in  oue  they  never  knew, 
Or  for  not  doing  what  they  could  not  do ! 
The  very  fiends  know  for  what  crime  they  fell. 
And  so  do  all  their  followers  that  rebel : 
If  then  a  blind,  well-meaning,  Indian  stray. 
Shall  the  great  gulf  be  show'd  him  for  the  way? 

For  better  ends  our  kind  Kedeemer  dy*d. 
Or  the  fairn  angels*  room  will  be  but  ill  supplyM. 

That  Christ,  who  at  the  great  deciding  day 
(For  be  declares  what  he  resolves  to  say) 


Will  damn  the  goats  for  their  ill-natur'd  faults. 
And  savt»  the  sheep  for  actions,  not  for  thoughti^' 
Hath  too  much  mercy  to  send  men  to  Hell, 
For  humble  charity,  and  hoping  well. 

To  what  stupidity  are  zealots  grown. 
Whose  inhumanity,  profusely  shown 
In  damniny:  crowds  of  souls,  may  damn  their  own* 
I  'II  err  at  least  on  the  securer  side, 
A  convert  free  finom  malice  and  from  pride. 


TO  MYFRTEND,  MR.  JOHN  DRYDEN, 

ON  HIS  SEVERAL  EXCELLENT  TRANSLATIONS  OP 
THE  ANCIENT  POETS. 

BY  G.  GRANVILLE,  LORD  LAMSDOWNB. 

As  flowers  transplanted  from  a  southern  sky. 
But  hardly  bear,  or  in  the  raising  die ; 
Missins:  their  native  sun,  at  best  retain 
But  a  faint  odour,  and  survive  with  pain : 
Thus  ancient  wit,  in  modem  numbers  taught. 
Wanting  the  warmth  wilh  which  its  author  v^TOte^ 
Is  a  dead  image,  and  a  senseless  draught. 
While  we  transfuse,  the  nimble  spirit  flies, 
Escapes  unseen,  evaporates,  and  dies. 
Who  then  to  copy  Roman  wit  desire. 
Must  imitate  with  Roman  force  and  fire, 
In  elegance  of  style  and  phrase  the  same. 
And  in  the  sparkling  genius,  and  the  flame. 
Whence  we  conclude  from  thy  translated  song^ 
So  just,  so  smooth,  so  soft,  and  yet  so  strong. 
Celestial  poet !  soul  of  harmony ! 
That  every  genius  ^as  revived  in  thee. 
Thy  trumpet  sounds,  the  dead  are  raised  to  lights 
Never  to  die,  and  take  to  Heaven  their  flight ; 
DeckM  in  thy  verse,  as  clad  with  rays  they  shine. 
All  glorified,  immortal,  and  divine. 
As  Britain  in  rich  soil  abounding  wide, 
FtimishM  for  use,  for  luxury,  and  pride, 
Yet  spreads  her  wanton  sails  on  every  shofe 
For  foreign  wealth,  insatiate  still  of  more ; 
To  her  own  wool  the  silks  of  Asia  joins, 
And  to  her  plenteous  harvests  India's  mines  ^ 
So  Dryden,  not  contented  with  the  fame 
Of  his  own  works,  though  an  immortal  name, 
To  lands  remote  sends  forth  his  learned  Muse, 
The  noblest  seeds  of  foreign  wit  to  choose : 
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Fetiting  our  sense  so  many  Tarious  ways, 
Say,  ia  H  thy  bounty,  or  thy  thirst  of  praise  ? 
Tiit^  by  comparing  others,  all  might  see. 
Who  most  excel,  are  yet  exceil'd  by  thee. 


TO  MIL  DRYDEX, 

BY  JOSBPH  ASOUON,  BSQ. 

How  long,  great  poet,  shall  thy  sacred  lays 

Provoke  our  wonder,  and  transcend  our  praise ! 

Can  neither  injuries  of  time,  or  age. 

Damp  thy  poetic  heat,  and  quench  thy  rage  ? 

Not  so  thy  Ovid  in  his  exile  wrote ; 

Grief  chill'd  his  breast,  and  checked  his  rising  thought; 

Pensive  and  sad,  his  drooping  Muse  betrays 

The  Roman  genius  in  its  last  decays. 

Prevailing  warmth  has  still  thy  mind  posoaat, 
And  second  youth  is  kindled  in  thy  breast. 
Thou  mak'st  the  beauties  of  the  Romans  knowi^ 
And  England  boasts  of  riches  not  her  own : 
Thy  lines  have  heighten'd  Virgil*s  majesty. 
And  Horace  wonders  at  himself  in  thee. 
Thou  teachest  Persius  to  inform  our  isle 
In  smoother  numbers,  and  a  clearer  style : 
And  Juvenal,  instructed  in  thy  page. 
Edges  his  satire,  and  improves  his  rage. 
Thy  copy  casts  a  fairer  light  on  all, 
And  still  outshines  the  bright  original. 

Now  Ovid  boasts  th*  advantage  of  thy  song. 
And  tells  his  story  in  the  British  tongue ; 
Thy  charming  verse,  and  fair  translations  show 
How  thy  own  laurel  first  began  to  g^row ; 
How  wild  Lycaon,  chang'd  by  angry  gods,     [woods. 
And  frighted  at  himself,  ran  howling  through  the 

O  may'st  thou  still  the  noble  tale  prolong. 
Nor  age,  nor  sickness,  interrupt  thy  song : 
Then  may  we  wondering  read,  how  human  limbs 
Have  watered  kingdoms,  and  dissolved  in  streams. 
Of  those  rich  fruits  that  on  the  fertile  mould 
Tum'd  yellow  by  degrees,  and  ripen'd  into  gold: 
How  some  in  feathers,  or  a  ragged  hide. 
Have  liT'd  a  second  life,  and  different  natures  try'd. 
Then  will  thy  Ovid,  thus  transformed,  reveal 
A  nobler  change  than  he  himself  can  telL 

Mag,  Coli,  Oxon.  June  2,  1693. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS, 

But  see  where  artful  Dryden  next  appears. 
Grown  M  in  rhyme,  but  charming  ev^n  in  jrean. 
Great  Dryden  next !  whose  tuneful  Muse  aflEbrds 
The  sweetest  numbers  and  the  fittest  words. 
Whether  in  comic  sounds,  or  tragic  airs. 
She  forms  her  voice,  she  moves  our  smiles  and  tears. 
If  satire  or  heroic  strains  she  writes. 
Her  hero  pleases,  and  her  satire  bites. 
FVom  her  no  harsh,  unartful  numbers  fall. 
She  wears  all  dresses,  and  she  charms  in  all : 
How  might  we  fear  our  English  poetry. 
That  long  has  floiirish*d,  should  decay  in  thee: 
Did  not  the  Muses'  other  hope  appear. 
Harmonious  Congreve,  and  forbid  our  fear  I 
Congreve !  whose  fancy's  unexhausted  store 
Has  given  already  much,  and  promis'd  more. 
Congreve  shall  still  preserve  thy  fame  alive, 
AadDrydea?§MvataMin\mftm^W9ns^ 


ON  ALEXANDER'S  FEASTt 

oa, 
THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC 

AN  ODE. 

PROM  BR.  rorB*S  BssAT  OH  camcisit,  L.  S7d* 

Hear  how  Timotheus*  rary'd  lays  suipriae^ 
And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise ! 
While,  at  each  change,  the  son  of  Iib3ran  Jove 
Now  bums  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  kfre; 
Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  glow. 
Now  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  begin  to  flow. 
Perrians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found. 
And  the  world^s  victor  stood  subdued  by  sound. 
The  power  of  music  all  our  hearts  allow. 
And  what  Timotheus  was  b  Dryden  now. 


CHARACTER  OF  DRYDEN, 

PtOM  A2f  ODE  OF  CXAT. 

Behold,  where  Dryden*s  less  presumptnoiis  car. 

Wide  o*er  the  fields  of  glory  bear: 

Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race,  [p^c^ 

With  necks  in  thunder  cloth*d,  and  loDgs-fcsoaBdiof 

Hark,  his  hands  the  Ijrre  explofe ! 

Bright-ey'd  Fancy  hovering  o'er. 

Scatters  from  her  pictur'd  urn. 

Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bank 

But,  ah  !  tis  heard  no  more— 

Oh !  l3rre  divine,  what  daring  spirit 
Wakes  thee  now  ?  though  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride,  nor  ample  pinion. 
That  the  Theban  eagle  bear. 
Sailing  with  supreme  domhiioii 
Tlirough  the  azure  deep  of  ahr: 
Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  ran 
Such  forms,  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
With  orient  hues,  unborrow'd  of  the  Sun: 
Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fote. 
Beneath  the  good  bow  foi^--but  fsr  above  the  great. 


TO  THE  UNKNOWN  AUTHOR 

OF 
ABSALOM  AMD  ACHITOPHSL. 

Take  it  as  earnest  of  a  faith  renew'd. 
Your  theme  is  vast,  your  verse  divinely  good : 
Where,  though  the  Nine  their  beauteous  strokes 
And  the  tum'd  lines  on  golden  anvils  b^t,       [peiV 
It  looks  as  if  they  strook  them  at  a  beat. 
So  all  serenely  great,  so  just  refin'd, 
like  angels  love  to  human  seed  inclin'd. 
It  starts  a  giant,  and  exalts  the  kind. 
Tis  spirit  seen,  whose  fiery  atoms  roll. 
So  brightly  fierce,  each  syllable  *s  a  souL 
Tis  miniature  of  man,  but  he  's  all  heart; 
Tis  what  the  worid  would  be,  but  wants  the  ait  j 
To  whom  ev'n  the  fanatics  altars  raise. 
Bow  in  their  own  despite,  and  grin  year  praise ; 
As  if  a  Milton  finom  the  dead  aroae, 
Fil*d  off  the  rust,  and  the  right  party  cboseu 
Nor,  sir,  be  shock'd  at  what  the  gloomy  say; 
lTvx^tsA.'^^mx  Ceet  too  inward,  ncnr  too  s^y. 
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kcioiiB  all,  and  great :  push  on  your  theme ; 
our  grievM  bead  oo  David's  diadem, 
that  rebel  Israers  envy  mov'd ; 
by  God  and  all  good  men  belov'd. 
beauties  of  your  Absalom  excel: 
>re  the  charms  of  charming  Annabel : 
label,  than  May's  first  mom  more  bright, 
il  as  summer's  noon,  and  chaste  as  winter's 
label,  the  Muse's  dearest  theme  ;        ^night. 
label,  the  angel  of  my  dream, 
it  a  broken  eloquence  attend, 
your  masterpiece  these  shadows  send. 

NAT.  LEE. 


TO  THE  CONCEALED  AUTHOR 

OF  ABSALOM  AND  ACHITOPHEL. 

heaven-bom  Muse !  hail,  every  sacred  page ! 

Dry  of  our  isle  and  of  our  age. 

piring  Sun  to  Albion  draws  more  nigh, 

>rth  at  length  teems  with  a  work,  to  vie 

lomer's  flame  and  VirgiPs  majesty. 

Pindus'  lofty  heights  our  poet  sought, 

ivish'd  mind  with  vast  ideas  fraught) 

nguage  fail'd  beneath  his  rising  thought 

lecks  not  his  attempt;  for  Maro's  mines 

.ins  of  all  their  gold,  t'  adorn  his  lines : 

;h  each  of  which  the  Mautuan  genius  shines. 

ck  obey'd  the  powerful  Hebrew  guide, 

ity  breast  dissolved  iato  a  tide: 

n  our  stubborn  language  he  prevails, 

akes  the  Helicon  in  which  he  sails; 

ilect,  as  well  as  sense  invents, 

ith  his  poem,  a  new  speech  presents. 

en,  thou  matchless  bard,  thou  great  unknown, 

ive  your  country  fame,  yet  shun  your  own ! 

1;  for  every  where  your  praise  you  find, 

ot  to  meet  it,  you  must  shun  mankind. 

jyal  theme  each  loyal  reader  draws, 

'*n  the  factious  give  your  verse  applause, 

lightning  strikes  to  ground  their  idol  cause; 
luse  for  whose  dear  sake  they  drank  a  flood 
1  gore,  nor  spar'd  the  royal  blood ; 
use,  whose  growth  to  crush,  our  prelates  wrote 
i,  almost  in  vain  our  heroes  fought; 

one  stab  of  your  keen  sathe  dies ; 

your  sacred  lines  their  shattered  DagOD  lies. 

if  unworthy  we  ap)>ear  to  know 
•e,  to  whom  this  lovely  birth  we  owe: 
1  onr  ready  homage  to  express, 
m  at  best  but  thankful  be  by  guess ; 
3pe  remains :  May  David's  godlike  mind 
im  'twas  wrote)  the  unknown  author  find  ; 
aving  found,  shower  equal  fa^'ours  down 

so  vast,  as  could  oblige  a  crown. 

M.  TATE. 


OPOM 

"HE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MEDAL. 

more  our  awful  poet  arms,  t*  engage 
reatening  hydra-faction  of  the  age; 
nore  prepares  his  dreadful  pen  to  wield, 
rery  Muse  attends  him  to  the  field. 
t  and  Nature  for  this  task  desigu'd, 
adestly  the  fight  he  long  declin'd ; 
e  the  torrent  of  his  verse  to  pour, 
w'd  his  satire  till  th^  needful  hour. 


His  sovereign's  right,  by  patieiice  half  betray'd, 

Wak'd  his  avenging  genius  to  his  aid. 

Blest  Muse,  whose  wit  with  such  a  cause  was  crownJdL 

And  blest  the  cause  that  such  a  champion  foundr 

With  chosen  verse  upon  the  foe  he  falls. 

And  black  Sedition  in  each  quarter  galls; 

Yet,  like  a  prince  with  subjects  forc'd  t'  engage^ 

Secure  of  conquest  he  rebates  his  rage; 

His  fury  not  without  distinction  sheds. 

Hurls  mortal  bolts,  but  on  devoted  heads  ; 

To  less-infected  members  gentle  found. 

Or  spares,  or  else  pours  balm  into  the  wound. 

Such  generous  g^race  th*  ingrateful  tribe  abuse. 

And  trespass  on  the  mercy  of  his  Muse : 

Their  wretched  doggrel  rhymers  forth  they  brings 

To  snarl  and  bark  against  the  poets'  king  ; 

A  crew,  that  scandalize  the  nation  more, 

Than  all  their  treason-canting  priests  before. 

Oi^  these  he  scarce  vouchsafes  a  scornful  smile^ 

But  on  their  powerful  patrons  turns  hb  style : 

A  style  so  keen,  as  ev'n  from  Faction  draws 

The  vital  poison,  stabs  to  th'  heart  their  cause. 

Take  then,  great  bard,  what  tribute  we  can  raise; 

Accept  our  thanks,  for  you  transcend  our  praise. 

N. TATB 


TO  THE  UNKNOWN  AUTHOR 

OF  THE  MEDAL,  AND  AB8AJL0M  AND  ACHITOPBBU 

Thus  pious  Ignorance,  with  dubious  praise. 

Altars  of  old  to  gods  unknown  did  raise : 

They  knew  not  the  lov'd  Deity;  they  knew 

Divine  effects  a  cause  divine  did  shew; 

Nor  can  we  doubt,  when  such  these  numbers  are, 

Such  is  their  cause,  though  the  worst  Muse  shall  dm 

Their  sacred  worth  in  humble  verse  declare. 

As  gentle  Thames,  charm'd  with  thy  tunefnl  song. 
Glides  in  a  peaceful  majesty  along; 
No  rebel  stone,  no  lofty  bank,  does  brave 
The  easy  passage  of  his  silent  wave : 
So,  sacred  poet,  so  thy  numbers  fkyw. 
Sinewy,  yet  mild  as  lu^y  lovers  woo; 
Strong,  yet  harmooious  too  as  planets  mof«^ 
Yet  soft  as  down  npoo  the  wings  of  Love. 
How  sweet  does  Virtue  in  your  dress  appear ;     ■ 
How  much  more  charming,  when  much  less  severe! 
Whilst  you  our  senses  harmleuly  beguile, 
With  all  th'  allurements  of  your  happy  style  j 
Y*  insinuate  lojralty  with  kind  deceit. 
And  into  sense  th'  unthniking  many  cheat. 
So  the  sweet  Thracian  with  his  charming  lyn 
Into  rude  Nature  virtue  did  inspire; 
So  he  the  savage  herd  to  reason  drew^ 
Yet  scarce  so  sweet,  so  charmingly  as  you. 
O  that  you  would,  with  some  such  powerful  chamii 
Enervate  Albion  to  just  valour  warm! 
Whether  mucb-sufiering  Charles  shall  theme  affin^ 
Or  the  great  deeds  of  godlike  James's  sword. 
Again  fair  Gallia  might  be  ours,  again 
Another  fleet  might  pass  the  subject  main. 
Another  Edward  lead  the  Britons  on. 
Or  such  an  Ossory  as  you  did  moan ; 
While  in  such  numbers  you,  in  such  a  strain, 
Inflame  their  courage,  sind  reward  their  pain. 

Let  false  Achitophel  the  rout  engage. 
Talk  easy  Absalom  to  rebel  rage ; 
Let  fragal  Shimei  curse  in  holy  zeal. 
Or  modest  Corah  more  new  ^kil9kxeH«»V\ 
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Whilst  constant  to  himself,  secure  of  Fate, 

Good  David  still  maintains  the  royal  state. 

Hwugh  each  in  vain  such  various  ills  employs, 

firmly  he  stands,  and  ev'n  those  ills  ei^ys ; 

Firm  as  fair  Albion,  midst  the  raging  main. 

Surveys  encircling  danger  with  disdain. 

In  vain  the  waves  assault  the  unmov'd  shore, 

In  vain  the  winds  with  mingled  fury  roar, 

Fair  Albion's  beauteous  cliffs  shine  whiter  than  before. 

Nor  Shalt  thou  move,  thouc^h  Hell  thy  fall  conspire. 
Though  the  worse  rage  of  ZeaVti  fanatic  fire  ; 
Thou  b^st,  thou  greatest  of  the  British  race,  - 
Thou  only  fit  to  fill  great  Charles's  place. 

Ah,  wretched  Britons !  ah,  too  stubborn  isle  ! 
Ah,  stiff-neck*d  Israel  ou  blest  Canaanis  soil ! 
Arc  those  dear  proofs  of  Heaven's  indulgence  vain, 
Restoring  David  and  his  gentle  reign  ? 
Is  it  in  vain  thou  all  the  Toods  dost  know. 
Auspicious  stars  on  mortals  shed  below,         [flair? 
While  all  thy  streams  witli  milk,  thy  lands  with  hooey 
No  more,  fond  isle  !  no  more  thyself  engage 
In  civil  fury,  and  intestine  rage  : 
No  rebel  zeal  thy  dut<H)us  land  molest. 
But  a  smooth  calm  sootlie  every  peaceful  breast. 
While  in  such  channing  notes  divinely  sings 
The  best  of  poets,  of  the  best  of  kings. 

J,  ADAMS. 


I  But  when  great  Jove  did  to  the  workman  Bt, 
The  thnnderer  such  horrour  did  beget. 
That  put  the  frighted  artist  to  a  stand. 
And  made  his  pencil  drop  from  's  baffled  hand 


TO  MR.  DRYDEN, 

ON   HIS   RELIGIO  LAICI. 

Those  gods  the  pious  ancients  did  adm«. 

They  learnt  in  verse  devoutly  to  implore, 

Thinking  it  rude  to  use  the  common  way 

Of  talk,  when  they  did  to  such  beings  pray. 

Nay,  they  that  taught  religion  first,  thought  fit 

In  verse  its  sacred  precepts  to  trans^mit : 

So  Solon  too  did  his  first  statutes  draw. 

And  every  little  stauza  was  a  law. 

By  these  few  precedents  we  plainly  see 

The  primitive  design  of  poetry  ; 

Which,  by  restoring  to  its  n^ve  use. 

You  generously  have  rescued  from  abuse. 

Whilst  your  lov'd  Muse  does  in  sweet  numbers  sing. 

She  vindicates  her  God,  and  godlike  king. 

Atheist,  and  rebel  too,  she  does  oppose, 

(Qod  and  the  king  have  always  the  same  foes). 

Legions  of  verse  you  raise  in  their  defence, 

And  write  the  factious  to  obedience ; 

You  the  bold  Arian  to  arms  defy, 

A  conquering  champion  for  the  Deity 

Against  the  Whigs*  first  parents,  who  did  dare 

To  disinherit  God  Almighty's  heir. 

And  what  the  hot-brain'd  Arian  first  began. 

Is  carried  on  by  the  Socinian, 

Who  still  associates  to  keep  God  a  man. 

But  'tis  the  prince  of  poets'  task  alone 

T*  assert  the  rights  of  God's  and  Charles's  throne. 

Whilst  vulgar  poets  purctiase  vulgar  fame 

By  chaunting  Chloris'  or  fair  Phyllis'  name; 

Whose  reputation  shall  last  as  long. 

As  fops  and  ladies  sing  the  amorous  song : 

A  nobler  subject  wisely  they  refuse. 

The  mighty  weight  would  crush  their  feeble  Muse. 

So,  Story  tells,  a  painter  once  would  try 

With  his  bold  hand  to  limn  a  deity : 

And  he,  by  frequent  practising  that  part, 

CouJd  draw  a  minor  god  with  wondrous  art : 


I 


TO  MR.  DR'i'DEX, 

UPON   HIS  TRANSLATION    OF  THE  TBIRI 
BOOK  OF  VIRGIL'S  GEORGICS. 

A  PiyDARIC  ODE. 
BY  MR.  JOHN  DENNIS. 

White  mounting  with  expanded  wings 

Thn  Mantiian  swan  imboundetl  Heaven  explore 

While  with  seraphic  sounds  he  towering  sings, 

TiU  to  divinity  he  soars: 
Mankind  stands  wondering  at  his  ilight, 
Charin'd  with  his  music^  and  his  height : 

Which  both  transcend  our  prai>e. 
Nay  gods  incline  their  ravish'd  cars. 
And  tune  Uieir  own  harmonious  spheres, 

To  his  melodious  lays. 
Tliou,  Dryden,  canst  his  notes  recite 
In  modem  numbers,  which  express 
Their  music,  and  their  utmost  might : 
Thou,  wondrous  poet,  with  success 

Canst  emulate  his  flight. 

Sometimes  of  humble  rural  things. 
Thy  Miise,  which  keeps  great  Maro  still  in  sigl 
In  middle  air  with  varied  numbers  sings  ; 
And  sometimes  her  sonorous  flight 
To  Heaven  sublimely  wings  : 
But  first  takes  time  with  majesty  to  rise. 
Then,  without  pride,  divinely  great. 

She  mounts  her  native  skies  ; 
And,  gofldess  like,  retains  her  state 
When  down  again  she  flies. 
Commands,  which  Judgment  gives,  she  still  obc 
Both  to  depress  her  flight,  and  raise. 
Thus  Mercury  from  Heaven  descends. 
And  to  this  under  world  his  journey  l>ends. 
When  Jove  his  dread  commands  has  given 
But,  still  descending,  dignity  maintains. 
As  much  a  god  upon  our  humble  plains, 
As V  hen  he,  towering,  re-ascends  to  Heaven. 

But  when  thy  goddess  takes  her  flight. 
With  so  much  majesty,  to  such  a  height. 
As  can  alone  suffice  to  prove. 
That  she  descends  from  mighty  Jove: 
Gods  !  how  thy  thoughts  then  rise,  and  soar, : 
Immortal  spirit  animates  each  line;  [ahi 

Each  with  bright  flame  that  fires  o\ir  souls  is  cttm 
Each  has  magnificence  of  sound. 

And  harmony  divine. 
Tluis  the  first  orbs,  in  their  high  rounds. 

With  shining  pomp  advance ; 
And  to  their  own  celestial  sounds 
Majestically  dance. 
On,  with  eternal  symphony,  they  roll. 
Each  turn'd  in  its  harmonious  cunrs^ 
And  each  inform'd  by  the  prodigious  force 
Of  an  empyreal  soul. 

^^c"*^  Sec  a  poem  by  Dukb,  in  toK  ix.  of  thii  < 

lection. 
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POEMS 


OF 


JOH]>r  DRY  DEN, 


ORIGINAL  POEMS. 


UPOM 

niE  DEATH  OF  LORD  HASTINGS. 

MUST  noble  Hastings  immaturely  die. 
The  honour  of  his  ancient  family, 
beauty  and  learning  thus  together  meet. 
To  bring  a  winding  for  a  wedding  sheet  ? 
Must  Virtue  prove  Death's  harbinger  ?  must  she, 
With  him  expiring,  feel  mortality? 
Is  death,  Sin's  wages,  Grace's  now  ?  shall  Art 
Make  us  more  learned,  only  to  depart } 
If  merit  be  disease ;  if  virtue  death ; 
To  be  good,  not  to  be :  who  'd  then  bequeath 
Himself  to  discipline  ?  who  'd  not  esteem 
Labour  a  crime  ?  study  self-murther  deem  ? 
Our  noble  youth  now  have  pretence  to  be 
Dunces  securely,  ignorant  healthfully. 
Rare  linguist,  whose  worth  speaks  itself,  whose  praise. 
Though  not  his  own,  all  tongues  besides  do  raise : 
Than  whom  great  Alexander  may  seem  less ; 
Who  conquer'd  men,  but  not  their  languages. 
In  his  mouth  nations  spake ;  his  tongue  might  be 
Interpreter  to  Greece,  France,  Italy. 
His  native  «A\  was  the  four  parts  o'  th'  Earth; 
All  Europe  was  too  narrow  for  his  birth. 
A  young  apostle ;  and  with  reverence  may 
I  speak  it,  inspir'd  with  gift  of  tongues,  as  they. 
Nature  gave  him  a  child,  what  men  in  vain 
Oft  strive,  by  art  though  further'd,  to  obtain. 
His  body  was  an  orb,  his  sublime  soul 
Did  move  on  Virtue's,  and  on  Learning's  pole : 
Whose  regular  motions  better  to  our  view. 
Than  Archimedes'  sphere,  the  Heavens  did  shew. 
Graces  and  virtues,  languages  and  arts, 
Beauty  and  learning,  fill'd  up  all  the  parts. 
Heaven's  gifts,  which  do  like  falling  stars  appear 
Scatter'd  in  others ;  all,  as  in  their  sphere, 
Were  fix'd,  conglobate  in  his  soul ;  and  tjience 
Shone  through  his  body,  with  sweet  influence; 
Letting  their  glories  so  on  each  limb  fall. 
The  wholes  frame  reoder'4  VM  celestiaL 
VOL.  VHL 


G)me,  learned  Ptolemy,  and  trial  madcei 

If  thou  this  hero's  altitude  canst  take : 

But  that  transcends  thy  skill ;  thrice  happy  afl, 

Could  we  but  prove  thus  astronomical. 

Liv'd  Tycho  now,  struck  with  this  ray  which  shone 

More  bright  i'  th'  mom,  than  others  beam  at  nooi^ 

He  'd  take  his  astrolabe,  and  seek  out  here 

What  new  star  'twas  did  gild  our  hemisphere. 

Replenish'd  then  with  Such  rare  gifts  as  these, 

Where  was  room  left  for  such  a  foul  disease  ? 

The  nation's  sin  hath  drawn  that  veil  which  ^luuds 

Our  day-spring  in  so  sad  benighting  clouds. 

Heaven  would  no  longer  trust  its  pledge;  but  thus 

Recall'd  it ;  rapt  its  Ganymede  from  us. 

Was  there  no  milder  way  but  the  small-pox, 

Tlie  very  filthiness  of  Pandora's  box  ? 

So  many  spots,  like  nsves  on  Venus'  soil. 

One  jewel  set  off  with  so  many  a  foil ;  [sprout 

Blisters  with  pride  swell'd,  which  through 's  flesh  did 

Like  rose-buds,  stuck  i'  th'  lily-skin  about. 

Each  little  pimple  had  a  tear  in  it, 

To  wail  the  fault  its  rising  did  commit : 

Which,  rebel-like,  with  its  own  lord  at  strife. 

Thus  made  an  insurrection  'gainst  his  life. 

Or  were  these  gems  sent  to  adorn  his  skin. 

The  cab'net  of  a  richer  soul  within  ? 

No  comet  need  foretel  his  change  drew  on. 

Whose  corps  might  seem  a  constellation. 

Oh !  had  he  dy'd  of  old,  how  great  a  stxife 

Had  been,  who  from  his  death  should  draw  their  life  ? 

Who  should,  by  one  rich  draught,  become  whate'er 

Seneca,  Cato,  Numa,  Casar,  were  ? 

Leam'd,  virtuous,  pious,  great ;  and  have  by  this 

An  universal  metempsychosis. 

Must  all  these  aged  sires  in  one  funeral 

Expire  ?  all  die  in  one  so  yoimg,  so  small  ? 

Who,  had  he  liv'd  his  lifv  out,  his  great  fame 

Had  swol'n  'bove  any  Greek  or  Roman  name. 

But  hasty  Winter,  with  one  blast,  hath  brought 

The  hopes  of  Autumn,  Summer,  Spring,  to  nought. 

Tims  fades  the  oak  i'  th'  spri^^  i'  tW  VAaA&SXx^  <i<sc^\ 

Thus  wWbKMl  ^Qraxk%)  >2Kua  'si^<»i^  ^£:ke&>  Ts^rw-^vscGu 
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Itfust  then  old  three-legg'd  grey-beards  with  their 

gout, 
Catarrhs,  rheums,  aches,  live  three  long  ages  oat? 
Time's  offals,  only  fit  for  th*  hospital ! 
Or  to  hang  antiquaries'  rooms  withal ! 
Must  drunkards,  lechers,  spent  with  sinning,  live 
With  such  helps  as  broths,  possets,  physic  give  ? 
None  live,  but  such  as  should  die  ?  shall  we  meet 
With  none  but  ghostly  fathers  in  the  street  ? 
Grief  makes  me  rail;  sorrow  will  force  its  way; 
And  showers  of  tears  tempestuous  sighs  best  lay. 
The  tongue  may  fail ;  but  overflowing  eyes 
Will  weep  out  lasting  streams  of  elegies. 
But  thou,  O  virgin-widow,  left  alone, 
Now  thy  beloved,  heaven-ravish*d  spouse  it  gQQ€^ 
Whose  skilful  sire  in  vain  strove  to  apply 
Medicines,  when  thy  balm  was  no  remedy. 
With  greater  than  platonic  love,  O  wed 
His  soul,  though  not  his  body,  to  thy  bed: 
Let  that  make  thee  a  mother ;  bring  thon  forth 
Th'  ideas  of  his  virtue,  knowledge,  worth ; 
Transcribe  th'  original  in  new  copies;  give 
Hastings  o*  th*  better  part ;  so  shall  be  live 
In  's  nobler  half;  and  the  great  grandrire  be 
Of  an  heroic  divine  progeny : 
An  issue,  which  t'  eternity  shall  last, 
Yet  but  th'  irradiations  which  he  cast. 
Erect  no  mausoleums :  for  his  best 
Monument  is  his  spouse's  marble  breast. 


niaOIC  iTAMZAS  ON 


THE  DEATH  OF  OUVER  CROMWELL, 

WtriTBIf  AJTSa  HIS  PUNBEAL. 

And  now  tis  time ;  for  their  officious  haste, 
Who  would  before  have  borne  him  to  the  sky, 

like  eager  Romans,  ere  all  rites  were  past. 
Did  let  too  soon  the  sacred  eagle  fly. 

Though  our  best  notes  are  treason  to  his  fame, 
Join'd  with  the  loud  applause  of  public  voice; 

Since  Heaven,  what  praise  we  offer  to  his  name. 
Hath  render'd  too  authentic  by  its  choice. 

Thoug:h  in  his  praise  no  arts  can  liberal  be. 

Since  they,  whose  Muses  have  the  highest  flowoi 

Add  not  to  his  immortal  memory, 

But  do  an  act  of  friendship  to  their  own : 

Yet  'tis  our  duty,  and  our  interest  too, 

Such  monuments  as  we  can  build  to  raise: 
.  Lest  all  the  world  prevent  what  we  should  do^ 
And  claim  a  title  in  him  by  their  praise. 

How  shall  I  then  begin,  or  where  conclude. 

To  draw  a  fame  so  truly  circular; 
For  in  a  round  what  order  can  be  sbew'd. 

Where  all  the  parts  so  equal  perfect  are  ? 

His  grandeur  he  deriv'd  from  Heaven  alone ; 

For  he  was  great  ere  Fortune  made  him  so : 
And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the  Sun, 

Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow. 

No  borrow'd  bays  his  temples  did  adorn. 

But  to  our  crown  he  did  fresh  jewels  bring ; 
Nor  was  his  virtue  polsonM  wxm  as  botu, 
With  toe  too  eariy  tboughta  o(\M;Vii^\un!S. 


Fortune,  that  easy  mistress  to  the  yoang. 
But  to  her  ancient  servants  coy  and  hard. 

Him  at  that  age  her  favourites  rank'd  among, 
\llien  she  her  best-lov*d  Pompey  did  tiaacuL 

He  private  mark'd  the  faults  of  others*  sway, 
ibui  set  as  sea-marks  for  himself  to  shun : 

Not  like  rash  monarchs,  who  their  youth  betray 
By  acts  their  age  too  late  woald  wish  undoiie. 

And  yet  dominion  was  not  his  design ; 

We  owe  that  blessing,  not  to  him,  but  Heava, 
Which  to  fair  acts  unsought  rewards  did  join ; 

Rewards,  that  less  to  him  than  us  were  giTe& 


Our  former  chiefs,  like  sticklers  of  the 

First  sought  t'  inflame  the  parties,  then  to  poise: 

The  quarrel  lov'd,  but  did  the  cause  abhor; 
And  did  not  strike  to  hurt,  but  make  a  noisck 

War,  oiu*  consumption,  was  their  gainful  trade: 
We  inward  bled,  whilst  they  prolonged  our  pain) 

He  fought  to  end  our  fighting,  and  easay'd 
To  stanch  the  blood  by  breathing  of  the  vein. 

Swift  and  resistless  through  the  land  he  past. 
Like  that  bold  Greek  who  did  the  F.ast  subdoe, 

And  made  to  battles  such  heroic  haste. 
As  if  on  wings  of  victory  he  flew. 

He  fought  secure  of  fortune  as  of  fame : 
Still  by  new  maps  the  island  might  be  ^howBt 

Of  conquests,  which  he  strew'd  where'er  he  came^ 
Thick  as  the  galaxy  with  stars  is  sown. 

His  palms,  though  under  weights  they  dM  not  staa^ 
Still  thriv'd ;  no  winter  could  his  laurels  fadi;: 

Heaven  in  his  portrait  show'd  a  workman's  haa^ 
And  drew  it  perfect,  yet  without  a  shade. 

Peace  was  the  prize  of  all  his  toil  and  care. 
Which  war  had  banish'd,  and  did  now  restoie: 

Bologna's  walls  thus  mounted  in  the  air. 
To  seat  themselves  more  surely  than  before 


Her  safety  rescued  Ireland  to  him  v^» , 
And  treacherous  Scotland,  to  no  interest  true; 

Yet  blest  that  fate  which  did  his  arms  dispose 
Her  land  to  civilize,  as  to  subdoe. 

Nor  was  he  like  those  stars  which  only  shine. 
When  to  pale  mariners  they  storms  poiteadt 

He  had  his  calmer  influence,  and  bis  mien 
Did  love  and  majesty  together  Mend. 

Tis  true,  his  connt'nance  did  imprint  an  awe ; 

And  naturally  all  souls  to  his  did  bow. 
As  wands  of  divination  downwara  draw. 

And  point  to  beds  where  sovereign  gold  dotii  grov* 

When  past  all  offerings  to  Feretrian  Jove, 

He  Mars  depos'd,  and  arms  to  g<»wns  made  yidl; 

Successful  councils  did  him  soon  approve 
As  fit  for  close  intrigues,  as  open  field. 

To  suppliant  Holland  he  vouchsafd  a  peaces 

Our  once  bold  rival  of  the  British  main, 
1  Now  tamdy  glad  her  wijost  daim  to  cease, 
\     bsA\i^^f8t%e«»liribi9wkbkcridQl«8ak 
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iiW  aMertod  lea  through  Europe  blown, 
e  France  and  Spain  ambitious  of  his  love; 
oew  that  side  must  conquer  he  would  own ; 
for  him  fiercely,  as  for  empire,  strove. 

ler  was  the  Frenchman's  cause  emhrac'd, 
I  the  li(^ht  Monsieurthe  fnrave  Don  outweigh'd: 
tune  tum'd  the  scale  where'er  'twas  cast ; 
igh  Indian  mmes  were  in  the  other  laid. 

ibsent,  yet  we  conquor'd  in  his  right : 
hinigh  some  mftiner  artist's  skill  were  shown 
j^lini?  colours,  or  in  placing  light; 
itill  the  fair  designment  was  his  own. 

m  all  tempers  he  could  service  draw ; 
worth  of  each,  with  its  alloy,  he  knew, 
)  the  confident  of  Nature,  saw 
she  complexions  did  divide  and  brew; 

:heir  single  virtues  did  survey, 

ntuition  in  his  own  large  breast, 

all  the  rich  ideas  of  them  lay, 

.  were  the  rule  and  measure  to  the  rest* 

roch  heroic  virtue  Heaven  sets  out, 
stars,  like  commons,  sullenly  obey  ; 
e  it  drains  them  when  it  comes  about, 
therefore  is  a  tax  they  seldom  pay. 

his  high  spring  our  foreign  conouests  flow, 
:;h  yet  more  glorious  triumphs  uo  portend ; 
heir  commencement  to  his  arms  they  owe, 
rings  as  high  as  fountains  may  ascend. 

je  us  freemen  of  the  continent, 

•m  Nature  did  like  captives  treat  before ; 

ler  preys  the  English  lion  sent, 

taught  him  first  in  Belgian  walks  to  roar. 

.d  unquestion'd  pirate  of  the  land, 
d  Rome,  with  dread  the  fate  of  Dunkirk  beard; 
smbling  wish'd  behind  more  Alps  to  stand, 
3ugh  an  Alexander  were  her  guard. 

command  we  boldly  crost'd  the  line, 
bravely  fought  where  southern  stars  arise; 
c*d  the  far-fetch'd  gold  unto  the  mine, 
that  which  brib'd  our  fathers  made  our  prize. 

-as  our  prince ;  yet  own*d  a  soul  above 
highest  acts  it  could  produce  to  show : 
oor  mechanic  arts  in  public  move, 
ist  the  deep  secrets  beyond  practice  pk 

*d  he  when  his  ebbing  fame  went  less, 
when  fresh  laurels  courted  him  to  live: 
m'd  but  to  paevent  some  new  success, 
'  above  whai  triumphs  Earth  could  give. 

est  victories  still  thickest  came, 
lear  the  centre,  motion  doth  increase ; 
,  press'd  down  by  his  own  weighty  name, 
like  the  vestal,  under  spoils  decease. 

it  the  Ocean  as  a  tribute  sent 
giant  prince  of  all  her  wat'ry  herd ; 
'  Isle,  when  her  protecting  genos  went, 
I  Ui  ^baaquiat  loud  sighs  cud9n*± 


No  civil  broib  hare  since  his  death  arose. 
But  Faction  now  by  habit  does  obey ; 

And  wars  have  that  respect  for  his  repose. 
As  winds  fur  halcyons,  when  they  breed  at 

His  ashes  in  a  peaceful  um  shall  rest. 
His  name  a  great  example  stands,  to  show 

How  strangely  high  endeavours  may  be  blest. 
Where  Piety  and  Valour  jointly  go. 
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A  rOKM  cm  THX  VAPIT  RESTORATION  AMD  RETURN  Or  IIIS 
SACRin  MAJESTY  CHARLES  II.   1660. 

Jam  redit  et  virgo,  redeunt  Satumia  regna. 

Virg. 

The  last  great  age  foretold  by  sacred  rhjrmes 
Renews  its  finish'd  course:  Satumian  thnes 
Roll  round  agafai. 

Now  with  a  general  peace  the  world  was  blest. 

While  our's,  a  world  divided  firom  the  rest, 

A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and  worser  far 

Than  arms,  a  sullen  interval  of  war :  [skies. 

Thus  when  black  clouds  draw  down  the  labourin^f 

Ere  yet  abroad  the  winged  thunder  flief , 

An  horrid  stillness  first  invades  the  ear, 

And  in  that  silence  we  the  tempest  fear. 

Th'  ambitious  Swede,  like  restless  billows  tost. 

On  thb  hand  gaining  what  on  that  he  lost. 

Though  in  his  life  he  bk)od  and  rum  breath'd. 

To  his  now  guideless  kmgdom  peace  bequeath'd. 

And  Heaven,  that  seem'd  regardless  of  oor  fate, 

For  France  and  Spain  did  miracles  create ; 

Such  mortal  quarrels  to  compose  in  peace 

As  Nature  bred,  and  Interest  did  increase. 

Wc  sigh'd  to  hear  the  fsir  Iberian  bride 

Must  grow  a  lily  to  the  lily*s  side, 

^^liile  oor  cross  stars  deny'd  us  Charles's  bed. 

Whom  our  first  flames  and  virgin  love  did  wed. 

For  his  long  absence  Church  and  State  did  groan  ( 

Madness  the  pulpit.  Paction  seiz'd  the  throne : 

Experienc'd  Age  in  deep  despair  was  lost. 

To  see  the  rebel  thrive,  the  lojral  crost: 

Youth  that  with  joys  had  unacquainted  been, 

Envy'd  grey  hairs  that  once  good  days  had  seen: 

We  thought  our  sires,  not  with  their  own  content. 

Had  ere  we  came  to  age  our  portion  spent. 

Nor  could  our  nobles  hope  their  bold  attempt 

Who  ruin'd  crowns  would  coronets  exempt : 

For  when  by  their  designing  leaders  taught 

To  strike  at  power  which  for  themselves  they  sought^ 

The  vulgar,  guH'd  into  rebellion,  arm'd ; 

Their  blood  to  action  by  the  prize  was  warm'd. 

The  sacred  purple  then  and  scarlet  gown. 

Like  sanguine  dye,  to  elephants  was  shown. 

Thus  when  the  bold  T3rphoeus  scal'd  the  sky. 

And  forc'd  great  Jove  ffom  his  own  Heaven  to  fly, 

( What  king,  what  crown,  from  treason's  reach  is  free^ 

If  Jove  and  Heaven  can  violated  be  ?) 

The  lesser  gods,  that  shar'd  his  prosperous  state, 

A\\  snifer'd  in  the  exil'd  Thunderer's  fate. 

The  rabble  now  such  freedom  did  enjoy, 

As  winds  at  sea,  that  use  it  to  destroy : 

Blind  as  the  CYcVyp)  axv^  aa  "wM.  %»\ia^ 

Vmj  Qfvtf  d  %  WaVen  iax%.^>G^Mi!^ « 
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like  that  our  painted  ancestors  so  priz'd, 

Ere  empire's  arts  their  breasts  had  civilized. 

How  gxeat  were  then  our  Charles's  woes,  who  thns 

Was  forcM  to  suffer  for  himself  and  us ! 

He,  tossM  by  Fate,  and  hurry'd  up  and  down. 

Heir  to  his  father's  sorrows,  with  his  crown, 

Could  taste  no  sweets  of  youth's  desir*d  age ; 

But  found  his  life  too  true  a  pilgrimage. 

Un(!onquerM  yet  in  that  forlorn  estate. 

His  manly  courage  overcame  his  fate. 

His  wounds  he  took,  like  Romans,  on  his  breast. 

Which  by  his  virtue  were  with  laurels  drest. 

As  souls  reach  Heaven  while  yet  in  bodies  pent. 

So  did  he  live  above  his  banishment 

That  Sun,  which  we  beheld  with  cozen'd  eyes 

Within  the  water,  mov'd  along  the  skies. 

How  easy  'tis,  when  Destiny  proves  kind. 

With  full-spread  sails  to  run  before  the  wind ! 

But  those  that  'gainst  stiff  gales  laveering  go, 

Must  be  at  once  rcsolv'd  and  skilful  too. 

He  would  not,  like  soft.  Otho,  hope  prevent. 

Hut  stayed  and  suffer'd  Fortune  to  repent. 

These  virtues  Galba  in  a  stranger  sought. 

And  Piso  to  adopted  empire  brought 

How  shall  I  then  my  doubtful  thoughts  express. 

That  must  his  sufferings  both  regret  and  bless  } 

For  when  his  early  valour  Heaven  had  crost ; 

And  all  at  Worc'ster  but  the  honour  lost; 

Forc'd  into  exile  from  his  rightful  throne. 

He  made  all  countries  where  he  came  his  own  ; 

And,  viewing  monarchs'  secret  arts  of  sway, 

A  royal  factor  for  his  kingdoms  lay. 

Thus  banish'd  David  spent  abroad  his  time. 

When  to  be  God's  anointed  was  his  crime ; 

And  when  restored,  made  h's  proud  neighbour!  rue 

Tho»e  choice  remarks  he  from  his  travels  drew. 

Nor  is  he  only  by  afflictions  shown 

To  conquer  other  realms,  but  rule  his  own: 

Recovering  hardly  what  he  lost  before, 

His  right  endears  it  much;  his  purchase  more, 

Inur'd  to  suffer  ere  he  came  to  reign, 

No  rash  procedure  will  his  actions  stain : 

To  business  ripen'd  by  digestive  thought, 

}Iis  future  rule  is  into  method  brought : 

A»  they,  who  first  proportion  understand. 

With  easy  practice  reach  a  master's  hand. 

Well  might  the  ancient  poets  then  confer 

On  Niglit  the  honoured  name  of  Counsellor, 

Since,  struck  with  rays  of  prosperous  fortune  blind, 

We  light  alone  in  dark  afflictions  find. 

In  such  adversities  to  sceptres  train'd. 

The  name  of  Great  his  fkmous  grandsire  gain'd : 

Who  yet  a  king  alone  in  name  and  right. 

With  hunger,  cold,  and  angry  Jove  did  fight; 

Sh'x^k'd  by  a  covenanting  league's  vast  powers. 

As  holy  and  as  catholic  as  our's : 

Till  Fortune's  fruitless  spite  had  made  it  known, 

Her  bluws  not  shook  but  riveted  his  throne. 
Some  lazy  ages,  lost  in  sleep  and  ease, 

No  action  leave  to  busy  chronicles : 

Such,  whose  supine  felicity  but  makes 

In  story  cliasms,  in  epocha  mistakes ; 

O'er  whom  Time  gently  shakes  his  wings  of  down, 

I'ill  with  his  silent  sickle  they  are  mown. 

Such  is  nut  Charles's  too  too  active  age, 

Which,  govem'd  by  the  wild  distempcr'd  rage 

Of  some  black  star  infecting  all  the  skies. 

Made  him  at  his  own  cost,  like  Adam,  wise. 

Tremble  ye  nations,  which,  ftecute  >»efoiKi, 

Xjiu^h'd  at  those  areas  that  '^^aiiist  aai8id^v«aii«>Mic«\\'^90Dfi^^  ^A  ^swMa  ^laiBaMfr;^  Nsaoftbi  they  dnoJb 


Rous'd  by  the  lash  of  hk  own  ttillibdni  tail « 
Our  lion  now  will  foreign  fbesaataiL 
With  alga  who  the  sacred  altar  ftrewa? 
To  all  the  sea-gods  Charles  aa  ofieriog  owes  s 
A  bull  to  thee,  Portunus,  thai!  be  ilain, 
A  lamb  to  you,  ye  Tempests  of  the  main: 
For  those  loud  storms  that  did  against  him  roar, 
Have  cast  his  ahipwreck'd  venei  oa  the  thore. 
Yet  as  wise  artbts  mix  their  colours  so. 
That  by  degrees  they  from  each  other  go ; 
Black  steals  unheeded  from  the  neigfabcwiring  white; 
Without  oflending  the  wdl-cozeo'd  sight : 
So  on  us  stole  our  blessed  change ;  while  «e 
Th'  effect  did  feel,  bat  scarce  the  manner  wet. 
Frosts  that  constrain  the  ground,  and  birth  deny 
To  flowers,  that  in  its  womb  expecting  lie. 
Do  seldom  their  usurping  power  withdrsv. 
But  raging  floods  pursue  their  hasty  thaw. 
Our  thaw  was  mild,  the  cold  not  chas*d  away, 
But  lost  in  kindly  heat  of  lengthen'd  day. 
Heaven  would  no  bargain  for  its  blessings  driven 
But  what  we  could  not  pay  for,  freely  give. 
The  prince  of  peace  would  like  himsdf  confier 
A  gift  unhop'd,  without  the  price  of  war : 
Yet,  as  he  knew  his  blessing's  worth,  took  care, 
That  we  should  know  it  by  repeated  prayer ; 
Which  storm'd  the  skies,  and  raTish'd  Charles  fnm 
As  Heaven  itself  is  took  by  violence.  £thcDcc^ 

Booth's  forward  valour  oidy  senr'd  to  show. 
He  durst  that  duty  pay  we  all  did  owe : 
Th'  attempt  was  fair ;  but  Heaven^s  prefixed  hour 
Not  come :  so,  like  the  vratchful  tra^^er 
That  by  the  Moon*8  mistaken  light  did  rise^ 
Lay  down  again,  and  clos'd  his  weary  ejres. 
'Twas  Monk  whom  Providence  design*d  to  loose 
Those  real  bonds  false  Freedom  did  impose. 
The  blessed  saints,  that  watoh'd  this  tumii^  Mxac^ 
Did  finom  their  stars  with  joyful  wonder  lean. 
To  see  small  clues  draw  vastest  weights  along. 
Not  in  their  bulk  but  in  their  order  strong. 
Thus  pencils  can  by  one  slight  touch  restore 
Smiles  to  that  changed  face  that  wept  befcre. 
With  each  such  fond  chimeras  we  pursue^ 
As  fancy  frames  for  fancy  to  subdue : 
But  when  ourselves  to  action  we  betake. 
It  shuns  the  mint  like  gold  that  chymtsts  make. 
How  hard  was  then  his  task !  at  once  to  he 
What  in  the  body  naturally  we  see  ? 
Man's  architect  distinctly  did  ordsun 
The  charge  of  muscles,  nerves,  and  of  the  hn'ji, 
Tlirough  viewless  conduits  spirits  to  dispense ; 
The  springs  of  motion  from  the  seat  of  sense. 
'Twas  not  the  hasty  product  of  a  day. 
But  the  well-ripen'd  fruit  of  wise  delay. 
He,  like  a  patient  angler,  ere  he  strook. 
Would  let  him  play  a  while  upon  the  hook. 
Our  healthful  food  the  stomach  labours  thu5. 
At  first  embracing  what  it  straight  doth  crush. 
Wise  leeches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude. 
While  growing  pains  pronounce  the  humours  crude : 
Deaf  to  complaints  they  wait  upon  the  ill. 
Till  some  safe  crisis  authorize  their  akilL 
Nor  could  his  acts  too  close  a  vizard  wear. 
To  'scape  their  eyes  whom  guilt  had  taught  to  far, 
And  guard  with  caution  that  polluted  nest. 
Whence  Legion  twice  before  was  dispossest : 
Once  sacred  house ;  which  when  they  enter'd  iiw 
They  thought  the  place  could  sanctify  a  sm ; 
\jfik«^.>^D«iA^il^iilY  bop'd  kind  Heaven  would  wini* 
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And  as  dcvonter  Turk*  flnt  warn  their  fonls 
To  part,  before  they  taste  forbidden  bowls : 
So  these,  when  their  black  crimes  they  went  about, 
First  timely  charmM  their  useless  conscience  out. 
Religion's  name  against  itself  was  made  $ 
The  shadow  serv'd  the  substance  t^  invade ; 
Like  zealous  missions,  they  did  care  pretend 
Of  souls  in  show,  but  made  the  f?old  their  end. 
Th*  incensed  powers  beheld  with  scorn  from  high. 
And  Heaven  so  fa^  distant  from  the  sky. 
Which  durst,  with  horses'  hoofs  that  beat  the  ground, 
And  martial  brass,  bely  the  thunder*s  sound. 
Twas  hence  at  length  just  vengeance  thought  it  fit, 
To  speed  their  ruin  by  their  impioiui  wit. 
Thus  Sforza,  cursM  with  a  too  fertile  brain, 
Lost  by  his  wiles  the  power  his  wit  did  gain. 
Henceforth  their  fongue  must  spend  at  lesser  rate. 
Than  in  its  flames  to  wrap  a  nation's  fate. 
Suffered  to  live,  they  are  like  Helots  set, 
A  virtuous  shame  within  us  to  beget. 
For  by  example  most  we  sinn'd  before, 
And  glass-like  clearness  mixM  with  frailty  bore. 
But  since  reform^  by  what  we  did  amiss, 
We  by  our  sufferings  learn  to  prize  our  bliss : 
Like  early  lo\'ers,  whose  unpractisM  hearts 
Were  long  the  May-game  of  malicious  arts. 
When  once  they  find  their  jealousies  were  vain. 
With  double  heat  renew  their  fires  again. 
Twas  this  producM  the  joy  that  hurryM  o*er 
Such  swarms  of  English  to  the  neighbouring  shore. 
To  fetch  that  prize,  by  which  Batavia  made 
So  rich  amends  for  our  impoverish*d  trade. 
Oh,  had  you  seen  finom  Schevelin's  barren  shore, 
(Crowded  with  troops,  and  barren  now  no  more) 
Afflicted  Holland  to  his  farewell  bring 
True  sorrow,  Holland  to  regret  a  king ! 
While  waiting  him  bis  royal  fleet  did  ride. 
And  willing  winds  to  their  lower'd  «iils  deny'd. 
The  wavering  streamers,  flags,  and  standards  out. 
The  merry  seamens*  rude  but  cheerful  shout ; 
And  last  the  cannons'  voice  that  shook  the  skies, 
And,  as  it  fares  in  sudden  ecstasies. 
At  once  bereft  us  both  of  ears  and  eyes. 
,The  Naseby,  now  no  longer  England's  shame, 
But  better  to  be  lost  in  Charles's  name, 
(Like  some  unequal  bride  in  nobler  sheets) 
Receives  her  lord :  the  joyful  London  meets 
The  princely  York,  himself  alone  a  freight ; 
The  Swiftsure  groans  beneath  great  Gloster's  weight : 
Secure  as  when  the  halcyon  breeds,  with  these. 
He  that  was  bom  to  drown  might  cross  the  seas. 
Heaven  could  not  own  a  Providence,  and  take . 
The  wealth  three  nations  ventur*d  at  a  stake. 
The  same  indulgence  (Maries's  voyage  bless'd, 
Which  in  his  right  had  miracles  confess'd. 
The  winds,  that  never  moderation  knew. 
Afraid  to  blow  too  much,  too  faintly  blew ; 
Or,  out  of  breath  with  joy,  could  not  enlarge 
Their  straightened  lungs,  or  conscious  of  their  charge. 
The  British  Amphytrite,  smooth  and  clear. 
In  richer  azure  never  did  appear ; 
Proud  her  returning  prince  to  entertam 
With  the  submitted  fasces  of  the  main. 

Ain)  welcome  now,  great  monarch,  to  your  own; 
Behold  th'  approaching  clifls  of  Albion : 
It  as  no  longer  motion  cheats  your  view, 
As  you  meet  it,  the  land  approacheth  you. 
The  land  returns,  and,  in  the  white  it  wears. 
The  marks  of  penitence  and  sorrow  bean. 


But  you,  whose  goodness  your  descent  doth  shew. 
Your  hcavimly  parentage  and  earthly  too ; 
By  that  same  mildness,  which  your  fathei^s  crowD 
Before  did  ravish,  shall  secure  your  own. 
Not  tied  to  rules  of  policy,  you  find 
Revenge  less  sweet  than  a  forgiving  mind. 
Thus,  when  th'  Almighty  would  to  Moses  give 
A  si;rht  of  all  he  could  behold  and  live ; 
A  voice  before  his  entry  did  proclaim 
Long-suflft.>ring,  goodness,  mercy,  in  his  name. 
Your  power  to  justice  doth  submit  your  cause. 
Your  goodness  only  is  above  the  laws ; 
Whose  rigid  letter,  whi'e  pronounc'd  by  you. 
Is  softer  made.     So  winds  that  tempests  brew,    ■ 
When    through  Arabian  groves  they   take   their 

flight, 
Made  wanton  with  rich  odoiirs,  lose  their  spite. 
And  as  those  lees,  that  trouble  it,  refine 
The  agitated  soul  of  generous  wine ; 
So  tears  of  joy,  for  your  returning  spilt. 
Work  out,  and  expiate  our  former  guilt. 
Mcthinks  I  see  those  crowds  on  Dover's  strand. 
Who,  in  their  haste  to  welcome  you  to  land, 
Chok'd  up  the  beach  with  their  still  growing  store. 
And  made  a  wilder  torrent  on  the  shore: 
While,  spurr'd  with  eager  thoughts  of  past  delight, 
Those,  who  had  seen  you,  court  a  second  sight; 
Preventing  still  your  steps,  and  making  haste 
To  meet  you  often  wheresoever  you  past 
How  shall  I  speak  of  that  triumphant  day, 
When  you  renew'd  th'  expiring  pomp  of  May  I 
(A  month  that  owns  an  interest  in  your  name: 
You  and  the  flowers  are  its  peculiar  claim.) 
Tliat  star,  that  at  your  birth  shone  out  so  bright, 
It  stain'd  the  duller  Sun's  meridian  light. 
Did  once  again  its  potent  fires  renew. 
Guiding  our  eyes  to  find  and  worship  you. 
And  now  Time's  whiter  series  is  begun, 
Which  in  soft  centuries  shall  smoothly  run : 
Those  clouds,  that  overcast  your  mom,  shall  fly, 
Dispeird  to  furthest  comers  of  the  sky. 
Our  nation,  with  united  interest  blest. 
Not  now  content  to  poize,  shall  sway  the  rest 
Abroad  your  empire  shall  no  limits  know. 
But,  like  the  sea,  in  boundless  circles  flow. 
Your  much-lov'd  fleet  shall,  with  a  wide  command. 
Besiege  the  petty  monarchs  of  the  land : 
And  as  old  Time  his  offspring  swallow'd  down,' 
Our  ocean  in  its  depths  all  seas  shall  drown. 
Their  wealthy  trade  from  pirates'  rapine  free. 
Our  merchants  shall  no  more  adventurers  be : 
Nor  in  the  furthest  East  those  dangers  fear. 
Which  humble  Holland  must  dissemble  here. 
Spain  to  your  gift  alone  her  Indies  owes ; 
For  what  the  powerful  takes  not  he  bestows; 
And  France,  that  did  an  exile's  presence  fear. 
May  justly  apprehend  you  still  too  near. 
At  home  the  hateful  names  of  parties  cease. 
And  factious  souls  are  wearied  into  peace. 
The  discontented  now  are  only  they. 
Whose  crimes  before  did  your  just  cause  betray: 
Of  those  your  edicts  some  reclaim  from  sin. 
But  most  your  life  and  blest  example  wm. 
Oh  happy  prince,  whom  Heaven  hath  taught  the 

way 
By  paying  vows  to  have  more  vows  to  pay  ! 
Oh  happy  age !  Oh  times  like  those  alone, 
By  Fate  reserv'd  for  great  Augusti^s'  throne! 
When  the  joint  growth  of  arms  and  arts  forcshew 
The  world  a  monarch,  and  that  monarch  you. 
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TO  HIS  SACRED  MAJESTY. 

A  PANBGTRIC  ON  HIS  COftOKATIOK. 

In  that  wild  deluge  where  the  world  was  drownM, 
When  Dfe  and  Sin  one  common  tomb  had  found. 
The  first  small  prospect  of  a  rising  hill 
With  various  notes  of  joy  the  Ark  did  fill : 
Yet  when  that  fiood  in  its  own  depths  was  drown'd, 
It  left  behind  it  false  and  slippery  ground ; 
And  the  more  solemn  pomp  was  still  deferred, 
Till  new-bom  Nature  in  h&h  looks  appeared. 
Thus,  royal  sir,  to  see  you  landed  here, 
Was  cause  enough  of  triumph  for  a  year : 
Nor  would  your  care  those  glorious  joys  repeat. 
Till  they  at  once  might  be  secure  and  great: 
Till  your  kind  beams,  by  their  continued  stay, 
Had  warm'd  the  ground,  and  call'd  the  damps  away. 
Such  vapount,  while  your  powerful  influence  dries, 
Then  soonest  ranish  when  they  highest  rise. 
Had  greater  haste  these  sacred  rights  prepar'd. 
Some  guilty  months  bad  in  your  triumphs  sha^d : 
But  this  untainted  year  is  all  your  own  ; 
Your  glories  may  without  our  crimes  be  shown. 
We  had  not  yet  exhausted  all  our  store. 
When  you  refreshM  our  joys  by  adding  more : 
As  Heaven,  of  old,  dispensed  celestial  dew. 
You  gave  us  manna,  and  still  give  us  new. 

Now  om*  sad  ruins  are  removed  from  sight. 
The  season  too  comes  fraught  with  new  delight : 
Time  seems  not  now  beneath  his  years  to  stoop, 
Nor  do  his  wintoi  with  sickly  feathers  droop : 
Soft  western  winds  waft  o^er  the  gaudy  Spring, 
And  openM  scenes  of  flowers  and  blossoms  bring, 
To  grace  this  happy  day,  while  you  appear, 
Not  king  of  us  alone,  but  of  the  year. 
All  eyes  you  draw,  and  with  the  eyes  the  heart : 
Of  your  own  )K)mp  yourself  the  greatest  part : 
Tjond  shouts  the  nation's  happiness  proclaim. 
And  Heaven  this  day  is  feasted  with  your  name. 
Your  cavalcade  the  fair  spectators  view. 
From  their  high  standings,  yet  look  up  to  you. 
From  your  brave  train  each  singles  out  a  prey. 
And  longs  to  date  a  conquest  fix)m  your  day. 
Now  charged  with  blessings  while  you  i^eek  repose. 
Officious  slumbers  haste  your  eyes  to  close ; 
And  glorious  dreams  stand  ready  to  restore 
The  pleasing  shapes  of  all  you  saw  before. 
Next  to  the  sacred  temple  you  are  led. 
Where  waits  a  crown  for  your  more  sacred  bead : 
How  justly  from  the  church  that  crown  is  due, 
Preserv'd  from  ruin,  and  restor'd  by  you  I 
The  grateful  choir  their  harmony  employ. 
Not  to  make  greater,  but  more  solemn  joy. 
Wrapt  soft  and  warm  your  name  is  sent  on  high, 
As  flames  do  on  the  wings  of  incense  fly : 
Music  herself  is  lost,  in  vain  she  brings 
Her  choicest  notes  to  praise  the  best  of  kings: 
Her  meltrng  straias  in  you  a  tomb  have  found, 
And  lie  like  bees  in  their  own  sweetness  drown'd. 
Ho  that  brought  peace,  all  discord  could  atone, 
His  name  is  music  of  itself  alone. 
Now  while  the  sacred  oil  anoints  your  bead. 
And  fragrant  scents,  begun  from  you,  are  spread 
Through  the  larsje  dome;  the  peopIe^s  joyful  sound, 
S«*nt  back,  is  still  preserv'd  in  hallow'd  ground; 
Whi(;h  in  one  blessing  mix'd  descends  on  you; 
As  heigh ten'd  -y'rits  fall  in  richer  dew. 
Not  that  our  wibheti  do  increase  your  store, 
Full  of  yourself  you  can  admit  no  more; 


We  add  not  to  your  glory,  but  €iiipWrf 

Our  time,  like  angel^  m  expresaing  joy. 

Nor  is  it  duty,  or  our  hopes  alone. 

Create  that  joy,  bnt  full  fruitioo : 

We  know  those  blessings  which  we  most 

And  judge  of  future  by  past  happiness. 

No  promise  can  oblige  a  prince  so  much 

Still  to  be  good,  as  long  to  have  been  such. 

A  noble  emulation  heats  lyour  breast. 

And  your  own  fame  now  robs  you  of  yonr  rest 

Good  actions  still  must  be  maintahiM  with  goo4 

As  bodies  nourished  with  membling  food. 

You  have  already  quenchM  SeditioD*s  brand ; 

And  Zeal,  wh'ch  burnt  it,  only  warms  the  land. 

The  jealous  sects,  that  dare  not  trust  their  caus 

So  far  from  their  own  will  as  to  the  lava. 

You  for  their  umpire  and  their  s3nnod  take. 

And  their  appeal  alone  to  Csesar  make. 

Kind  Heaven  so  rare  a  temper  did  provide. 

That  guilt  repenting  might  in  it  confide. 

Among  our  crimes  oblivion  may  he  set : 

But  *tis  our  king's  perfection  to  forget. 

Virtues  unknown  to  these  rough  northern  climes 

From  milder  heavens  you  bring  without  their  crinMSi 

Your  calmness  does  no  after-storms  provide^ 

Nor  seeming  patience  mortal  anger  hide. 

Wlien  empire  first  from  families  did  tpnngf 

Then  every  father  govem'd  as  a  king : 

But  you,  that  are  a  so\ieretgn  prince,  allay 

Imperial  power  with  your  patomal  sway. 

From  those  great  cares  when  ease  your  soul  unbendi, 

Your  pleasures  are  design'd  to  noble  ends ; 

Bom  to  command  the  mistress  of  the  seas. 

Your  thoughts  themselves  in  that  blue  empire  plessew 

Hither  in  summer  evenings  you  repair 

To  taste  the  fraichertr  of  the  purer  air: 

Vndnunt^  here  you  ride,  when  lITnter  raves. 

With  Ccsar^s  b^'art  that  rose  above  the  waves. 

More  I  could  sing,  but  fear  my  numbers  stays ; 

No  loyal  subject  dares  that  courage  praise. 

In  stately  frigates  most  delight  you  find. 

Where  well-dra%n  battles  fire  your  martial  mind. 

What  to  your  cares  we  owe  is  learnt  from  hence, 

IMien  ev'n  yo»ir  pleasures  ser%-e  for  our  defence. 

Beyond  your  court  flows  in  th'  admitted  tide. 

Where  in  new  depths  the  wondering  fishes  glide: 

Here  Jn  a  n)3*al  bed  the  waters  sleep; 

When,  tirM  at  sea,  within  this  bay  they  creep. 

Hero  the  mistrustful  fowl  no  harm  suspects. 

So  safe  are  all  things  which  our  king  protects. 

From  your  Iov*d  Thames  a  blessing  yet  is  due. 

Second  alone  to  that  it  brought  in  you  ; 

A  queen,  near  wha^e  chaste  womb,  ordain'dby  Fata, 

The  souls  of  kings  unborn  for  bodies  wait. 

It  was  your  love  before  made  discords  cease: 

Your  love  is  destined  to  your  country*s  peace, 

B</th  Indies,  rivals  in  your  bed,  provide 

I  With  gold  or  jewels  to  adorn  your  bride. 
This  to  a  mighty  kiog  presents  rich  ore. 
While  that  with  incense  does  a  god  implore. 
Two  kingdoms  wait  your  doom,  and,  as  yon  chcosr. 
This  must  receive  a  cit>wn,  or  that  moat  lose. 
Thus  from  your  royal  oak,  like  Jovc*s  of  old. 
Are  answers  sought,  and  destinies  foretold : 
Propitious  oracles  arc  begg*d  with  vows. 
And  crowns  that  grow  n]K>n  the  sacred  boap:1is. 
Your  subjects,  uhile  you  we-gh  the  nation's  fists^ 
Suspend  to  both  their  doubtful  love  or  hate : 
Ch<x>se  only,  sir,  that  so  they  may  possess 
With  their  OKU  peaco  their  chtld(eB*s  ha|^oei|> 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  HYDE. 
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TO  TTIE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  HYDE. 

PIIE8SNTBD  ON  MEW-YBAR's  DAY,  1 6&2, 
MY  LORD, 

^ViIIr.E  flattering  crowds  officiously  appear 
To  give  thcmsclve!!,  not  you,  an  happy  year ; 
Aud  by  the  ^eatnen  of  their  presents  prove 
How  much  they  hope,  but  not  how  well  they  love; 
The  Muses,  who  your  early  courtship  boast, 
Tliough  now  your  flames  are  with  their  beauty  lost. 
Yet  watch  their  time,  that,  if  you  have  forgot 
They  were  your  mistresses,  the  world  may  not: 
DecayM  by  time  and  wars,  they  only  prove 
Their  former  beauty  by  your  former  love  ; 
And  now  present,  as  ancient  ladies  do, 
That,  courted  long,  at  length  are  forcM  to  woo. 
For  still  they  look  on  you  with  such  kind  eyes. 
As  those  that  see  the  churches  sovereign  rise; 
From  their  own  order  chose,  in  whose  high  state, 
They  think  themselves  the  second  choice  of  Fate. 
When  our  great  monarch  into  exile  went, 
wnt  and  Religion  suflTer'd  banishment. 
Thus  once,  when  Troy  was  wrapped  in  fire  and  smoke. 
The  lielplesM  gods  their  burning  shrines  forsook; 
Thf^y  with  the  vanquish^  prince  and  party  go, 
And  leave  their  temples  empty  to  the  foe. 
At  length  the  Muses  stand,  restor'd  again 
To  that  great  charge  which  Nature  did  ordain; 
And  their  lov'd  Druids  seem  reviv*d  by  Fate, 
Whi!c  you  dispense  the  laws,  and  guide  the  state. 
The  nation's  soul,  our  monarch,  docs  dispense. 
Through  you,  to  us,  his  vital  influence ; 
You  are  the  channel,  where  those  spirits  flow. 
And  work  them  higher,  as  to  us  they  ga 

In  open  prospect  nothing  bounds  our  eye. 
Until  the  Earth  seems  johiM  unto  the  sky : 
So  in  this  hemisphere  our  utmost  view 
Is  only  bounded  by  our  king  and  you : 
Our  sight  is  limited  where  yon  are  joinM, 
And  beyond  that  no  further  Heaven  can  find* 
So  well  your  virtues  do  with  his  agree. 
That,  though  your  orbs  of  different  greatness  be. 
Yet  both  arc  fur  each  other's  use  disposed. 
His  to  enck>sc,  and  3rour8  to  be>enclos'd. 
Nor  could  another  in  your  room  have  been. 
Except  an  emptiness  bad  come  between. 
Well  may  be  then  to  you  his  cares  impart. 
And  share  his  burthen  where  he  shares  his  heart. 
In  you  his  sleep  still  wakes;  his  pleasures  find 
Their  share  of  business  in  your  labouring  mind. 
So  when  the  weary  Sun  his  place  resigns. 
He  leaves  his  light,  and  by  reflection  shines. 

Justice,  that  sits  and  frowns  where  public  laws 
Exclude  soft  Mercy  from  a  private  cause. 
In  your  tribunal  most  herself  docs  please ; 
There  only  smiles  because  she  lives  at  ease ; 
And,  like  young  David,  finds  her  strength  the  more. 
When  disincumberM  from  those  arms  she  wore. 
Heaven  would  our  royal  master  should  exceed 
Most  in  that  virtue,  which  we  most  did  need ; 
And  his  mild  father  (who  too  late  did  find 
All.  mercy  vain  but  what  with  power  was  join*d) 
His  fatal  goodness  left  to  fitter  times. 
Not  to  increase,  but  to  absolve,  our  crimes: 
But  when  the  heir  of  this  vast  treasure  knew 
How  large  a  legacy  was  left  to  you, 
(Too  great  for  any  subject  to  retain) 
Hb  wisely  ty'd  it  to  tho  crown  again: 


Yet,  pening  through  youir  hands,  it  gathers  more. 

As  streams,  through  mines,  beartincture  of  their  ore. 

While  empiric  politiciaas  use  deceit. 

Hide  what  they  give,  and  cure  bat  by  a  cheat; 

You  boldly  show  that  skill  which  they  pretend^ 

And  work  by  means  as  noble  as  your  end  : 

Which  should  you  veil,  we  might  unwind  the  clue^ 

As  men  do  nature,  till  we  came  to  you. 

And  as  the  Indies  were  not  found,  before 

Tliose  rich  perfumes,  which,  from  the  happy  shore. 

The  winds  upon  their  balmy  wings  conveyed* 

Whose  guilty  sweetness  first  their  world  betray'd  $ 

So  by  your  coimsels  we  are  brought  to  riew 

A  rich  and  undiscovered  world  in  you. 

By  you  our  monarch  does  that  fame  assure. 

Which  kings  must  have,  or  cannot  live  secure: 

For  prosperous  princes  gain  their  subjects*  heart. 

Who  love  that  praise  in  which  themselves  have  part. 

By  you  he  fits  those  subjects  to  obey. 

As  Jleavens's  eternal  M<march  does  convey 

His  power  unseen,  and  man  to  his  designs. 

By  his  bright  ministers  the  stars,  indhies. 

Our  setting  Sun,  from  his  declining  seat. 
Shot  beams  of  kindness  on  you,  not  of  heat : 
And,  when  his  love  was  bounded  in  a  few. 
That  were  unhappy  that  they  might  be  true, 
Made  you  the  favourite  of  his  last  sad  times. 
That  is  a  sufll^ercr  in  his  subjects*  crimes : 
Thus  those  first  favours  you  I'eceiv'd  were  sent* 
Like  Heaven's  rewards,  in  earthly  punishment 
Yet  Fortune,  conscious  of  your  destiny, 
Ev*n  then  took  care  to  lay  you  softly  fay; 
And  wrapped  your  fate  among  her  precious  thingt. 
Kept  fresh  to  be  unfoldeJl  with  3rour  king's. 
Shown  all  at  once  you  dazzled  so  our  eyes^ 
As  new-born  Pallas  did  the  gods  surprise, 
When,8pringing  forth  from  Jove>  new-ekising  wound. 
She  struck  the  warlike  spear  into  the  ground ; 
Which  sprouting  leaves  did  suddenly  enclose. 
And  peaceful  olives  shaded  as  they  rose. 

How  strangely  active  are  the  arts  of  peace. 
Whose  restless  motions  less  than  wars  do  cease! 
Peace  is  not  freed  from  labour  but  from  noise  ; 
And  war  more  force,  but  not  more  pains  employs: 
Such  is  the  mighty  swiftness  of  your  mind. 
That,  like  the  Earth,  it  leaves  our  sense  behind. 
While  you  so  smoothly  turn  and  roll  our  sphere. 
That  rapid  motion  does  but  rest  appear. 
For,  as  in  Nature's  swiftness,  with  the  throng 
Of  flying  orbs  while  ours  is  borne  along. 
All  seems  at  rest  to  tlie  deluded  eye, 
Mov'd  by  the  soul  of  the  same  harmony. 
So,  carried  on  by  your  unwearied  care. 
We  rest  in  peace,  and  yet  in  motion  share. 
Let  Envy  then  those  crimes  within  yeu  see^ 
From  which  the  happy  never  must  be  free; 
Envy,  that  does  with  Misery  reside. 
The  joy  and  the  revenge  of  ruin'd  Pride. 
Think  it  not  hard,  if  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
You  can  secure  the  constancy  of  Fate, 
Whose  kindness  sent  what  does  their  malice  seem. 
By  lesser  ills  the  greater  to  redeem. 
Nor  can  we  this  weak  shower  a  tempest  call. 
But  drops  of  heat  that  in  the  sunshine  fall. 
You  have  already  wearied  Fortune  so, 
5>he  cannot  further  be  yotir  friend  or  foe; 
But  sits  all  breathless,  and  admires  to  f^d 
A  fate  so  weighty,  that  it  stops  her  wheel. 
In  all  things  else  above  our  humble  fite. 
Your  equal  mind  yet  swells  not  into  static 
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But,  like  Kme  motuitam  in  tbote  bsppy  iilet. 
Where  hi  perpetual  spring  youDg  Nature  smiles. 
Your  greatness  shows :  do  horrour  to  affright. 
But  trees  for  shade,  and  flowers  to  court  the  sight: 
Sometimes  the  hill  submits  itself  a  while 
In  soiall  descents,  which  do  its  height  beguile;      « 
And  sometimes  mounts,  but  so  as  billows  play, 
Whose  rise  not  hinders,  but  makes  short  our  way. 
Your  brow,  which  does  no  fear  of  thunder  know. 
Sees  rowliug  tempests  vainly  beat  below ; 
And,  like  Olympus'  top,  th*  impression  wean 
Of  love  and  friendship  writ  in  former  years. 
Yet,  unimpaired  with  labours,  or  with  time. 
Your  age  but  seems  to  a  new  youth  to  climb. 
Thus  heavenly  bodies  do  our  time  beget. 
And  meaxiire  change,  but  share  no  part  of  it. 
And  still  it  shall  without  a  weight  increase, 
like  this  new  year,  whose  motions  never  cease. 
For  since  the  glorious  course  you  have  begun 
Is  led  by  Charles,  as  that  is  by  the  Sun, 
It  must  both  weightless  and  immortal  prove. 
Because  the  c^itre  of  it  is  above. 


All  loyal  English  will  like  him  conehide  i 
Let  Ciesar  live,  and  Carthage  be  mbdued* 
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WmiTRN  IN  THE  YEAR  1662. 

As  needy  gallants,  in  the  scrivener's  hands. 
Court  the  rich  knaves  that  gripe  their  mortgaged 
The  6rht  fat  buck  of  all  the  season's  sent,    [lands ; 
And  keeper  takes  no  fee  in  <*ompliment; 
The  dotage  of  some  Englishmen  is  such. 
To  fawB  on  those  who  ruin  them,  the  Dutch. 
They  shall  have  all,  ratlier  than  make  a  war 
With  those,  who  of  the  same  rcl'gitm  are. 
The  Straits,  the  Guinea-trade,  the  herrings  too; 
Nay,  to  keep  friendship,  they  shall  pickle  you. 
Some  are  resolved  not  to  find  out  the  cheat, 
But,  cuckold-like,  love  them  that  do  the  feat. 
What  injuries  soe'er  upon  us  fall. 
Yet  still  the  same  religion  answers  all. 
Religion  wheedled  us  to  civil  war,  [spare. 

Drew  English  blood,  and  Dutchmens'  now  would 
Be  gulPd  no  loniirer ;  for  you1l  find  it  true. 
They  have  no  more  religion,  faith  !  than  you. 
Interest 's  the  god  they  worship  in  their  state. 
And  we,  I  take  it,  have  not  much  of  that. 
Well  monarchies  may  own  Religrion's  name, 
But  states  are  atheists  in  their  v&rf  frame. 
They  share  a  sin;  and  such  proportions  fall, 
That,  like  a  stink,  'tis  nothing  to  them  ail. 
Think  on  their  rapine,  falsehood,  cruelty, 
And  that  what  once  tliey  were,  they  still  would  be. 
To  one  well -bom  th'  affront  is  worse  and  more. 
When  he  's  abus'd  and  baffled  by  a  boor. 
With  an  ill  grace  the  Dutch  thair  mischiefs  do; 
They  Ve  both  ill  nature  and  ill  manners  too. 
Well  may  they  boast  themselves  an  ancient  nation; 
For  they  were  bred  ere  manners  were  in  fashion : 
And  their  new  commonwealth  has  set  them  free 
Only  from  honour  and  civility. 
Venetians  do  not  more  uncouthly  ride, 
Than  did  their  lubber  state  mankind  bestride. 
Their  sway  became  them  with  as  ill  a  mien. 
As  their  own  paunches  swell  above  their  chin. 
Yet  is  their  empire  no  true  gpnowth  but  humour, 
And  only  two  kings'  touch  can  cure  the  tumour* 
As  Cato,  fruits  of  Afric  did  display ; 
lAtt  us  before  our  eyes  their  Indies  lay; 


TO  REt  aOTAL  BldlirBSS 

THE  DUTCHESS  OF  YORK^ 

OK  THE  MEMOHABLB  TlCTOar  GAI!fKD  BT  THE  DCTKE  OVB 
THE  HOLLANUERS,   JUNE  THE  3o,   1665,  AKD  OV 
JOVEMEY  APrEEWiOtM  IKTO  THE  MOBIH. 

MADAM, 

When,  for  Our  saket,  your  hero  yvm  retigii*d 

To  swellmg  seas,  and  every  fsithless  wind ; 
When  you  released  his  courage,  and  set  firee 
A  valour  fatal  to  the  enemy ; 
You  lodged  your  country's  cares  within  your  ^ 
(The  mansion  where  soft  Love  should  only  re*) 
And,  ere  our  foes  abroad  were  overcome. 
The  noblest  conquest  you  had  gaiii*d  at  home. 
Ah,  what  concerns  did  both  your  souls  divide  1 
Your  honour  gave  us  what  your  love  denied : 
And  'twas  for  him  much  easier  to  subdue 
Those  foes  he  fought  with,  than  to  part  from  ycNk 
That  glorious  day,  which  two  such  navies  saw. 
As  each  unmatch'd  might  to  the  world  give  law. 
Neptune,  yet  doubtful  whom  he  should  obey. 
Held  to  them  both  the  trident  of  the  sea : 
The  winds  were  hnsh'd,  the  waves  in  ranks  were  casC» 
As  awfully  as  when  God's  people  past : 
Hiose,  yet  uncertain  on  whose  sails  to  blow. 
These,  where  the  wealth  of  nations  ought  to  flow. 
Then  with  the  duke  your  highness  rul'd  the  day: 
While  all  the  brave  did  his  command  obey. 
The  fair  and  pious  under  you  did  pray. 
How  powerful  are  chaste  vows !  the  wind  and  fii4 
You  brib'd  to  combat  on  the  English  side. 
Thus  to  your  much-lov'd  lord  you  did  convey 
An  unknown  succour,  sent  the  nearest  way. 
New  vigour  to  his  wearied  arms  you  brought, 
(So  Moses  was  upheld  while  Israel  fought) 
While,  from  afar,  we  heard  the  cannon  play. 
Like  distant  thunder  on  a  shiny  day. 
For  absent  friends  we  were  asham'd  to  fear. 
When  we  consider'd  what  you  ventur'd  there. 
Ships,  men,  and  arms,  our  country  might  restore; 
But  such  a  leader  could  supply  no  more. 
With  generous  tbought»of  conquest  he  did  bum. 
Yet  fought  not  more  to  vanquish  than  return. 
Fortune  and  Victory  he  did  pursue. 
To  bring  them  as  his  slaves  to  wait  on  3rou. 
Thus  Beauty  ravish'd  the  rewards  of  Fame, 
And  the  fair  triumph'd  when  the  brave  o'ercamew 
Then,  as  you  meant  to  spread  another  way 
By  land  your  conquests,  far  as  his  by  sea, 
Ijeaving  our  southern  clime,  you  marched  alone 
The  stubborn  North,  ten  thousand  Cupids  strong. 
Like  commons  the  nobility  resort. 
In  crowding  heaps,  to  fill  your  moving  court; 
To  welcome  your  approach  the  vulgar  run. 
Like  some  new  envoy  from  the  distant  Sun, 
And  country  beauties  by  their  lovers  go, 
Blessing  themselves,  and  wondering  at  the  show. 
So  when  the  new-bom  phenix  first  is  seen. 
Her  feather'd  subjects  all  adore  their  queen. 
And  while  she  makes  her  progress  through  the  Fast, 
From  every  grove  her  numerous  train  's  increas'd: 
Each  poet  of  the  air  her  glory  sings. 
And  round  him  the  pleas'd  audienoe  c^p  their  wiii{ft 


ANNUS  MIRABILIS: 

THE  YEAR  OF  WONDERS, 

\666. 

Alf  HISTORICAL  POEM. 


To  the  Mnnopous  of  Great  Britaiii,  the 
most  renowDed  and  late  flonrishing  City  of 
London,  in  its  Representatives,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen,  the  Sheriflb, 
and  Common  Council  of  it. 


As  perhaps  I  am  the  first  who  ever  presented 
a  work  of  this  natare  to  the  metropolis  of  any 
nation,  so  it  is  likewise  consonant  to  justice,  that 
he,  who  was  to  give  the  first  example  of  such  a 
dedication,  should  begin  it  with  that  city  which 
has  set  a  pattern  to  all  others  of  true  loyalty,  in- 
Tincible  courage,  and  unshaken  constancy.  Other 
cities  have  been  praised  for  the  same  virtues,  but 
I  am  much  deceived  if  any  have  so  dearly  pur* 
chased  their  reputation;   their  fame  has  been 
won  them  by  cheaper  trials  than  an  expensive, 
though  necessary  war,  a  consuming  pestilence, 
and  a  more  consuming  fire.     To  submit  your- 
selves with  that  humility  to  the  judgments  of 
Heaven,  and  at  the  same  time  to  raise  yourselves 
with  that  vigour  above  all  human  enemies ;  to  be 
combated  at  once  from  above  and  from  below ; 
to  be  struck  down  and  to  triumph ;  I  know  not 
whether  such  trials  have  been  ever  paralleled 
in  any  nation:    the  resolution  and  successes  of 
them  never  can.be.    Never  had  prince  or  peo- 
ple more  mutual  reason  to  love  each  other,  if 
siifiering  for  each  other  can  endear  affection.  You 
have  come  together  a  pair  of  matchless  lovers, 
through  many  difficulties;   he  tlirongh  a  long 
exile,  various  traverses  of  fortune,  and  the  inter- 
position of  many  rivals,  who  violently  ravished 
and  with-hcld  you  from  him ;  and  certainly  yon 
have  had  your  share  in  sufferings.     But  Provi- 
dence has  cast  upon  you  want  of  trade,  that 
yon  might  appear  bountiful  to  your  country's  ne- 
cessities ;  and  the  rest  of  your  afflictions  are  not 
more  the  effects  of  God's  displeasure,  (frequent 
examples  of  them  having  been  in  the  reign  of 
the  most  excellent  princes)  than  occasions  for 
the  manifesting  of  your  Christian  and  civil  Yir- 
tues.    To  you,  therefore,  this  Year  of  Wonders 
is  justly  dedicated,  because  you  have  made  it  so. 
You,  who  are  to  stand  a  wonder  to  all  years 
and  ages,  and  wlio  have  built  yourselves  an  im- 
mortal moDument  oo  your  own  ruins.    You  are 
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now  a  pheniz  in  her  ashes,  and,  as  fiu*  as  bin 
manity  can  approach,  a  great  emblem  of  the 
suficring  Deity :  but  Heaven  never  made  so  mndi 
piety  and  virtue  to  leave  it  miserable.    I  bav* 
heard,  indeed,  of  some  virtuous  persons  who  ha?e 
ended  unfortunately,  but  never  of  any  virtaonf 
nation :  Providence  is  engaged  too  deeply,  wiiea 
the  cause  becomes  so  general;   and  I  ouimif' 
imagine  it  has  resolved  the  ruin  of  that  pebpiV' 
at  home,  which  it  has  blessed  abroad  with  snch 
successes.    I  am  therefore  to  conclude,  that  yomr  < 
sufferings  are  at  an  end ;  and  that  one  part  of 
my  poem  has  not  been  more  an  history  of  yonr 
destruction,  than  tlie  other  a  prophecy  of  your 
restoration.    The  accomplishment  of  which  hap» 
piness,  as  it  is  the  wish  of  all  true  Englishmen,  so 
is  it  by  none  more  passionately  desired,  than  by 

the  greatest  of  your  admirers, 

and  most  humble  of  your  servants^ 


JOHN  D^YOBN. 


AN 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ENSUING  POEM^ 

W  A  LETTBa  TO  THS 
HON.  SIR  ROBERT  HOWARD. 


SIR, 

I  All  80  many  ways  obliged  to  you,  and  so  little  able 
to  return  your  favours,  that,  like  those  who  owe  too 
much,  I  can  only  live  by  getting  further  into  your 
debt    You  have  not  only  been  careful  of  my  for- 
tune, which  was  the  effect  of  your  nobleness,  but 
you  have  been  solicitous  of  my  reputation,  which  is 
that  of  your  kindness.     It  is  not  long  since  I  gave 
you  the  trouble  of  perusing  a  play  for  me,  and 
now,  instead  of  an  acknowl^lgment,  I  have  given 
you  a  greater,  in  the  correction  of  a  poem.     Bui 
since  you  are  to  bear  this  persecution,  I  will  at 
least  give  you  the  encouragement  of  a  martjnr;  you 
oould  never  suffer  in  a  nobler  cause.    For  I  have 
chosen  the  most  heroic  subject,  which  any  poet 
could  desire:  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  descrihethe 
motives,  the  beginning,  progress,  and  successes,  of 
a  most  just  and  necessary  war ;  in  it,  the  care,  ma- 
nagement, and  prudence  of  our  king ;  the  conduct 
and  \'alour  of  a  royal  admiral,  and  of  two  incom- 
parable generals;    the  invincible  courage  of  our 
captains  and  seamen ;  and  three  glorious  victories* 
the  result  of  all.    A^er  this,  I  have,  in  the  fire, 
the  most  deplorable,  but  withal  the  greatest,  argu- 
ment that  can  be  imagined :  the  destruction  being 
so  swift,  so  sudden,  so  vast  and  miserable,  as  no- 
thing can  parallel  in  story.     The  former  part  of 
this  poem,  relating  to  the  war,  is  but  a  due  expia- 
tion for  my  not  having  served  my  king  and  country 
in  it.     All  gentlemen  are  almost  obliged  to  it:  and 
I  know  no  reason  wc  should  give  tluit  advantage  to 
the  commonalty  of  England,  to  be  foremost  in  brave 
actions,  which  the  nobles  of  France  would  never 
suffer  in  their  peasaQt^k    I  should  not  have  written 
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this  but  to  a  penoti  who  his  been  ever  forward  to 
appear  in  all  employments  whither  his  honour  and 
(generosity  have  called  him.    The  latter  part  of  my 
poem,  which  describes  the  fire,  T  owe,  first  to  the 
piety  and  iktherly  affection  of  our  monarch  to  his 
fiufl*ering  subjects ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the 
courage,  loyalty,  and  magnanimity  of  the  city ; 
both  which  were  so  conspicuous,  that  I  wanted 
words  to  celebrate  them  as  they  desen'e.     I  have 
called  my  poem  historical,  not  epic,  though  both 
the  actions  and  actors  are  as  much  heroic  as  any 
poem  can  contain.     But  since  the  action  is  not  pro- 
perly one,  nor  that  accomplished  in  the  last  suc- 
cesses, I  have  judged  it  too  bold  a  title  for  a  few 
stanzas,  which  are  little  more  in  number  than  a 
single  Iliad,  or  the  longest  of  the  iEneids.     For  this 
reason  (I  mean  not  of  length,  but  broken  action, 
tied  too  severely  to  the  laws  of  hisitory)  I  am  apt  tq 
agree  with  those,  who  rank  Lucan  rather  among 
historians  in  verse  than  epic  poets  :  in  whose  room, 
if  I  am  not  deceived,  Silius  Italicus,  though  a  worse 
writer,  may  more  justly  be  admitted.     I  have  cho- 
sen to  write  my  poem  in  quatrains,  or  stanzas  of 
four  in  alternate  rhyme,  because  I  have  ever  judged 
them  more  noble,  and  of  greater  dignity,  both  for 
the  sound  and  number,  t|ian  any  other  verse  in  use 
amdngst  in ;  in  which  I  am  sure  I  have  your  ap- 
probation.    The  learned  languages  have  certainly 
a  great  advantage  of  us,  in  not  being  tied  to  the 
slavery  of  any  rhyme ;  and  were  less  constrained 
hi  the  quantity  of  every  syllable,  which  they  might 
vary  with  spondees  or  dactyls,  besides  so  many  other 
helps  of  grammatical  figures,  for  the  lengthening 
'or  abbreviation  of  them,  than  the  modern  are  in  the 
close  of  that  one  syllable,  which  often  confines,  and 
more  often  corrupts,  the  sense  of  all  the  rest.     But 
in  this  necessity  of  our  rhymes,  I  have  always 
found  the  couplet  verse  most  easy,  though  not  so 
proper  for  this  occasion:    for  there  the  work  is 
soouer  at  an  end,  every  two  lines  concluding  the 
labour  of  the  poet ;  but  in  quatrains  he  is  to  carry 
it  further  on,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  hear  along  in 
his  head  the  troublesome  sense  of  four  lines  toge- 
ther.    For  those,  who  write  correctly  in  this  kind, 
must  needs  acknowledge,  that  the  last  line  of  the 
fltanza  is  to  be  considered  in  the  composition  of  the 
first.     Neither  can  we  give  ourselves  the  liberty  of 
making  any  part  of  a  vente  for  the  sake  of  rhyme, 
er  concluding  with  a  word  which  is  not  current 
English,  or  using  the  variety  of  female  rhymes;  all 
which  our  fathers  practised:   and  for  the  female 
rhymes,  they  are  still  in  use  amongst  other  nations ; 
with  the  Italian  in  every  line,  with  the  Spaniard 
promiscuously,  with  the  French  alternately;    as 
those  who  have  read  the  Alarique,  the  Pucelle,  or 
any  of  thehr  later  poems,  will  agree  with  me.    And 
besides  this,  they  write  in  Alexandrins,  or  verses  of 
»x  feet ;  such  as  amongst  u*^  is  the  old  translation 
cf  Homer  by  Chapman :  all  which,  by  lengthening 
of  their  chain,  makes  the  sphere  of  their  activity 
the  larger.     I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  choice 
of  my  stanza,  which  you  may  remember  is  much 
better  defended  in  the  preface  to  Gondibert ;  and 
therefore  I  will  hasten  to  acquaint  you  witli  my  en- 
deavours in  the  writing.     In  general  I  will  only  say, 
I  have  never  yet  seen  the  description  of  any  naval 
fight  in  the  proper  terms  which  aRe  used  at  sea : 
and  if  there  be  any  such  in  another  language,  as 
that  of  Lucan  in  the  third  of  his  Pbarsalia,  yet  I 
could  not  avail  myself  of  it  in  the  English;    the 
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terms  of  art  in  every  tongue  benii^  more  of  t&s 
idiom  of  it  than  any  other  words.  We  hear  indeed 
among  our  poets,  of  the  thundering  of  guns,  the 
smoke,  the  disorder,  and  the  slaughter;  butaU 
these  arc  common  notions.  And  certainly,  as  than 
who  in  a  logical  dispute  keep  in  general  tenns 
would  hide  a  fallacy ;  so  those  who  do  it  in  say 
poetical  description  would  veil  their  ignorance. 


Dcscriptas  servarc  vices  operumqoe  coloreiy 
Cur  ego,  si  ncqueo  ignoroque,  poieta  salator? 


For  my  own  part,  if  I  had  little  knowledge  of  tbe 
sea,  yet  I  have  thought  it  no  shame  to  leain :  ad 
if  I  have  made  some  few  mistakes,  it  b  only,  is 
you  can  bear  me  witoes.^!,  because  I  have  wurted 
(^portunity  to  correct  them ;  the  whole  poem  basf 
first  written,  and  now  sent  you  from  a  place  wtet 
I  have  not  fo  much  as  the  converse  of  any  scana^ 
Yet  though  the  trouble  I  had  in  writing  H  wasgresl^ 
it  was  no  more  than  recompensed  by  the  plcasair 
I  found  myself  so  warm  in  celebrating  the  praises 
of  military  men,  two  such  especially  as  the  prince 
and  general,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  inqrird 
me  with  thoughts  above  my  ovdinaiy  level.    Aai 
I  am  well  satisfied,  that,  as  they  are  incompanbly 
the  best  subject  I  ever  had,  excepting  only  the  royal 
fSsmily,  so  also,  that  this  I  have  written  of  them  is 
much  better  than  what  I  have  performed  on  aay 
other.     I  have  been  farced  to  help  out  other  argv- 
ments;  but  this  has  been  bountiful  to  me:  tbey 
have  been  low  and  barren  cf  praise,  and  I  have  ex- 
alted them,  and  made  them  fruitful ;  but  beie — 
Omnia  sponte  sua  roddit  jiistisMnia  tellns.     I  have 
had  a  large,  a  fair,  and  a  pleasant  field ;  so  fiertik^ 
that,  without  my  cultivating,  it  has  given  me  two 
harvests  in  a  summer,  and  in  both  oppressed  the 
reaper.     All  other  greatness  in  subjects  is  only 
counterfeit:  it  will  not  endure  the  test  of  dai^;er; 
the  greatness  of  arms  is  only  real :  other  greatness 
burthens  a  nation  with  its  weight ;  this  supports  it 
with  its  strength.    And  as  it  is  the  happiness  of  the 
age,  so  it.  is  the  peculiar  goodness  of  the  best  of 
kings,  that  we  may  praise  his  8n)>jects  without  of- 
fending him.     Doubtless  it  proceeds  from  a  just 
confidence  of  his  own  virtue,  which  the  lustre  of  no 
other  can  be  so  great  as  to  darken  in  him ;  for  the 
good  or  the  valiant  are  never  safely  praised  under 
a  bad  or  a  degcenerate  prince.     But  to  return  from 
this  digression  to  a  further  accmmt  of  my  poem ;  I 
must  crave  leave  to  tell  you,  that  as  I  have  endea- 
voured to  adorn  it  with  noble  thougfatis  so  much 
Wfore  to  express  those  thoughts  with  elocution.  The 
composition  of  all  poems  is,  or  ought  to  be,  of  «it; 
and  wit  in  the  poet,  or  wit-writing,  (if  you  will  give 
me  leave  to  use  a  school-distinction)  is  no  other 
than  the  faculty  of  imagination  in  the  writer,  whick, 
like  a  nimble  spaniel,  b^ts  over  and  ranges  through 
the  field  of  memory,  till  it  springs  the  quarry  it 
hunted  after:  or,  without  metaphor,  which  searches 
over  all  the  memory  for  the  species  or  ideas  of  those 
things  which  it  designs  to  represent.     Wit  written 
is  that  which  is  well  defined,  the  happy  result  of 
thought,  or  product  of  imagination.     But  to  pro- 
ceed fipom  wit,  in  the  general  notion  of  it,  to  the 
prt^r  wit  of  an  heroic  or  historical  poem ;  I  judge 
it  chiefly  to  consist  in  the  delightful  imaging  of 
persons,  actions,  passions,  or  things.     It  b  not  the 
jer^  or  sting  of  an  epigram,  nor  the  seeming  contra- 
diction of  a  poor  antithesis,  (the  delight  of  an  itt- 
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judging  andieoce  in  a  play  of  rh3nne)  nor  the  gingle 
of  a  more  poor  paranomasia ;  neither  w  it  so  much 
the  morality  of  a  grave  sentence,  affected  by  Lncan, 
but  more  sparinprly  used  by  Virgil ;  but  it  is  some 
lively  and  apt  description,  dressed  in  sach  colours 
of  speech,  that  it  sets  before  your  eyes  the  absent 
object,  as  perfectly,  and  more  delightfully  than 
Nature.  So  then  the  first  happiness  of  the  poet's 
imagination  is  properly  invention  or  finding  of  the 
-thought ;  the  second  is  fancy,  or  the  variation,  de- 
riving or  moulding  of  that  thought,  as  the  judgment 
represents  it  proper  to  the  subject ;  the  third  is  elo- 
cation,  or  the  art  of  clothing  and  adorning  that 
thought,  so  found  and  varied,  in  apt,  significant, 
and  sounding  words:  the  quickness  of  the  imagina- 
tion is  seen  in  the  invention,  the  fertility  in  the 
&ncy,  and  the  accuracy  in  the  expression.  For  the 
two  first  of  these,  Ovid  is  famous  amongst  the  poets ; 
for  the  latter,  Virgil.  Ond  images  more  often  the 
movements  and  afiections  of  tlie  mind,  either  com- 
bating between  two  contrary  passions,  or  extremely 
discomposed  by  one.  His  words  therefore  are  the 
least  part  of  his  care ;  for  he  pictures  Nature  in 
diaorocr,  with  which  the  study  and  choice  of  words 
is  incousistent.  This  is  tiie  proper  wit  of  dialogue 
or  discourse,  and  consequently  of  the  drama,  where 
all  that  is  said  is  to  be  supposed  the  efTcct  of  sudden 
thought ;  which,  though  it  excludes  not  the  quick- 
ness of  wit  in  repartees,  yet  admits  not  a  too  curi- 
ous election  of  words,  too  frequent  allusions,  or  use 
of  tropes,  or  in  fine  any  thing  that  shows  remoteness 
of  thought  or  labour  in  the  writer.  On  the  other 
side,  Virgil  speaks  not  so  often  to  us  in  the  person 
of  another,  like  Ovid,  but  in  his  own :  he  relates 
almoRt  all  thinp;  as  from  himself,  and  thereby  gains 
more  liberty  than  the  other,  to  express  his  thoughts 
with  all  the  graces  of  elocution,  to  write  more  figu- 
ratively, and  to  confess  as  well  the  labour  as  the 
force  of  his  imagination.  Though  he  describes  his 
Dido  well  and  naturally,  in  the  violence  of  her  pas- 
sions, yet  he  must  yield  in  that  to  the  M3rrrha,  the 
Biblis,  the  Althaea,  of  Ovid ;  for,  as  groat  an  ad- 
mirer of  him  as  I  am,  I  must  acknowledge,  that  if 
I  see  not  more  of  their  souls  than  I  see  of  Dido's,  at 
least  I  have  a  greater  concernment  for  them :  and 
that  convinces  me,  that  Ond  has  touched  those 
tender  strokes  more  delicately  than  Virgil  could. 
But  when  action  or  persoas  are  to  be  described, 
when  any  such  image  is  to  be  set  before  us,  how 
boW,  bow  masterly  are  the  strokes  of  Virgil !  We 
sec  the  objects  he  presents  us  with  in  their  native 
figures,  in  their  proper  motions;  but  so  we  see 
them,  as  o\\r  own  eyes  could  never  have  beheld 
them  so  beautiful  in  themselves.  We  see  the  soul 
of  the  poet,  like  that  universal  one  of  which  he 
speaks,  informing  and  moving  through  all  his  pic- 
tures: 

Totamque  infusa  per  artus 

Mens  agitat  roolem,  et  magoo  se  corpore  miscet. 

We  behold  him  embellishing  his  images,  as  he  makes 
Venus  breathing  beauty  upon  her  son  .£aeas. 

Lumenque  juvents 

Purpureum,  et  Isttos  oonlis  afH&rat  honores; 
Quale  manus  addunt  ebon  d^us,  aut  ubi  flavo 
Argcntum  Pariusve  lapis  circumdatur  auro. 

See  his  Tempest,  his  Funeral  Sports,  his  Combat 
of  Tamos  tod  ^oeas :  and  in  his  Oeor|^,  which 


I  esteem  the  divhiest  part  of  all  his  writingB,  the 
Plague,  the  Country,  the  Battle  of  the  Bulls,  the 
Labour  of  the  Bees,  and  those  many  other  excel- 
lent images  of  Nature,  most  of  which  are  neither 
great  in  themselves,  nor  have  any  natural  ornament 
to  bear  them  up :  but  the  words  wherewith  he  de- 
scribes them  are  so  excellent,  that  it  might  be  well 
applied  to  him,  which  was  said  by  Ovid,  Materiem 
superabat  opus :  the  very  sound  of  his  words  has 
often  somewhat  that  is  connatural  to  the  subiect ; 
and  while  we  read  him,  we  sit,  as  in  a  play,  behold- 
ing the  scenes  of  what  he  represents.  To  perform 
this,  he  made  frequent  use  of  tropes,  which  you 
know  change  the  nature  of  a  known  word,  by  ap- 
plying it  to  some  other  signification ;  and  this  is  it 
which  Horace  means  in  his  epistle  to  the  IHsoo : 

Dixens  egregi^,  notum  si  callida  rerbum 
Reddiderit  juiictura  novum 

But  I  am  sensible  I  have  presumed  too  far  to  en- 
tertain you  with  a  mde  discourse  of  that  art  which 
you  both  know  so  well,  and  put  into  practice  with 
so  much  happiness.  Vet,  before  I  leave  Virgil,  I 
must  own  the  vanity  to  tell  you,  and  by  you  the 
world,  that  he  has  been  my  master  in  this  poem : 
I  have  followed  him  every  where,  I  know  not  with 
what  success,  but  I  am  sure  with  diligence  enough: 
my  images  are  many  of  them  copied  finom  him, 
and  the  rest  are  imitations  of  him.  My  expressions 
also  are  as  near  as  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages 
would  admit  of  in  translation.  And  this,  sir,  T  have 
done  with  that  boldness,  for  which  I  will  stand  ac- 
countable to  any  of  our  little  crKies,  who,  perhaps, 
are  no  better  acquainted  with  him  than  I  am.  Upon 
your  first  perusal  of  this  poem,  you  have  taken  no- 
tice of  some  words,  which  I  have  innovated  (if  it  be 
too  bold  for  me  to  say  refined)  upon  his  Latin; 
which,  as  I  offer  not  to  introduce  into  English  prote, 
so  I  hope  they  are  neither  improper,  nor  altogether 
inelegant  in  verse ;  and,  in  this,  HiMrace  will  again 
defend  me. 

Et  nova  fictaquenuper  habebnnt  verba  fldem,  §2 
Grseco  fbnte  cadant,  parc^  detorta— 

The  inference  is  exceeding  plain:  fbr  if  a  Roman 
poet  might  have  liberty  to  coin  a  word,  supposing 
only  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Greek,  was  put 
into  a  Latin  termination,  and  that  he  used  this  li- 
berty but  seldom,  ami  with  modesty;  how  much 
more  justly  may  I  challenge  that  privilege  to  do  it 
with  the  same  prerequisites,  from  ihe  best  and  most 
judicious  of  Latin  writers !  In  some  places,  where 
either  the  fancy  or  the  words  were  his,  or  any  other's, 
I  have  noted  it  in  the  margin,  that  I  might  not  seem 
a  plagiary;  in  others  I  have  neglected  it,  to  avoid 
as  well  tediousoess,  as  the  affectation  ofdoing  it  too 
of^en.  Such  descriptions  or  images  well  wrought^ 
which  J  promise  not  for  mine,  are,  as  I  have  said, 
the  adequate  delight  of  heroic  poesy ;  for  they  be- 
get admiration,  which  is  its  proper  object;  as  the 
images  *if  the  buriesque,  which  is  contrary  to  this, 
by  the  same  reason  beget  laughter;  for  the  one 
shows  Nature  beautified,  as  in  the  picture  of  a  fair 
woman,  which  we  all  admire  ;  the  other  shows  her 
deformed,  as  in  that  of  a  lazar,  or  of  a  fool  with  dis- 
torted face  and  ant'que  gestures,  at  which  we  can- 
not forbpr  to  laugh,  because  it  is  a  deviation  from 
Nature*   But  though  the  same  images  serve  equally 
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for  the  epic  poesy,  end  far  the  hiitoric  and  pane- 
g3rric,  which  are  branches  of  it,  yet  a  several  sort 
of  sculpture  is  to  be  used  in  them.  If  some  of  them 
are  to  be  like  those  of  Juvenal,  stantes  in  curribus 
JEmiliani,  heroes  drawn  in  their  triumphal  chariots, 
'and  in  their  full  proportion ;  others  are  to  be  like 
that  of  Virgil,  spirantia  mollius  a?ra :  there  is  some- 
what more  of  softness  and  tenderness  to  be  shown 
in  them.  Yon  will  soon  find  I  write  not  this  with- 
out concern.  Some,  who  have  seen  a  paper  of 
rerses,  which  I  wrote  last  year  to  her  highness  the 
dutchess,  have  accused  them  of  that  only  thing  I 
could  defend  in  them.  They  said,  I  did  humi  ser- 
pere ;  that  I  wanted  not  only  height  of  fancy,  but 
dignity  of  words,  to  set  it  off.  I  might  well  answer 
with  that  of  Horace,  nunc  non  erat  his  locus ;  I 
knew  I  addressed  them  to  a  lady,  and  accordingly 
I  affected  the  softness  of  expression,  and  the  smooth- 
ness of  measure,  rather  than  the  height  of  thought ; 
and  in  what  I  did  endeavour,  it  is  no  vanity  to  say 
I  have  succeeded.  I  detest  arrogance ;  but  there 
is  some  difference  betwixt  that  and  a  just  defence. 
But  I  will  not  further  bpbe  your  candour,  or  the 
reader's.  I  leave  them  to  speak  for  me ;  and,  if 
they  can,  to  make  out  that  character,  not  pretend- 
ing to  a  greater,  which  I  have  given  them. 

And  now,  sir,  it  is  time  I  should  relieve  you  from 
the  tedious  length  of  this  account.  You  have  better 
and  more  profitable  employment  for  your  hours, 
and  I  wrong  the  public  to  detain  you  longer.  In 
conclusion,  I  must  leave  my  poem  to  you  with  all 
its  faults,  which  I  hope  to  find  fewer  in  the  print- 
ing by  your  emendations.  I  know  you  are  not  of 
the  number  of  those,  of  whom  the  younger  Pliny 
qpeaks ;  nee  sunt  parqm  multi,  qui  carpere  ami- 
cos  sues  judicium  vocant;  I  am  rather  too  secure 
of  you  on  that  side.  Your  candour  in  pardoning 
my  errours  may  make  you  more  remiss  in  correct- 
ing them ;  if  you  will  not  withal  consider  that  they 
come  into  the  world  with  your  approbation,  and 
through  your  hands.  I  beg  from  you  the  greatest 
fivour  you  can  confer  upon  an  absent  person,  since 
I  repose  upon  your  management  what  is  dearest  to 
me,  my  fame  and  reputation ;  and  therefore  I  hope 
it  will  stir  you  up  to  make  my  poem  fairer  by  many 
of  your  blots;  if  not,  you  know  the  story  of  the 
gamester  who  married  the  rich  man's  daughter, 
and,  when  her  father  denied  the  portion,  christened 
all  the  children  by  liis  surname,  that  if,  in  conclu- 
sion, they  must  beg,  they  should  do  so  by  one 
name,  as  well  as  by  the  other.  But  since  the  re- 
proach of  my  faults  will  light  on  you,  it  is  but  rea- 
son I  should  do  you  that  justice  to  the  readers,  to 
let  them  know,  that,  if  there  be  any  thing  tolerable 
in  this  poem,  they  owe  the  argument  to  your  choice, 
the  writing  to  your  encouragement,  the  correction 
to  your  judgment,  and  the  care  of  it  to  your  friend- 
ship, to  which  he  must  ever  acknowledge  himself 
to  owe  all  things,  who  is, 

SIR, 

the  most  obedient,  and  most 

faithful  of  your  servants, 


JOHN  DRYDEN. 


from  Charleton  in  Wiltshire, 
Nov.  10,  1666. 


ANNUS  MIRABILK  : 
THE  YEAR  OF  WONDERS^  xees. 

In  thriving  arts  long  time  bod  Holland  grown. 
Crouching  at  home  and  cruel  when  abroad : 

Scarce  leaving  us  the  means  to  claim  our  own; 
Our  king  they  courted,  and  our  merchants  aw*d. 

Trade,  which  like  blood  should  circularly  flow, 
SUipp'd  in  their  channels,  found  its  freedom  kxt: 

Thither  the  wealth  of  all  the  world,  did  go, 
And  8eem*d  but  shipwreckM  on  so  base  a  coasL 

For  them  alone  the  Heavens  had  kindly  heat: 
In  eastern  quarries  ripening  precious  dew: 

For  them  the  Idumaean  balm  did  sweat. 
And  in  hot  Ceilon  spicy  forests  grew. 

The  Sun  but  seem*d  the  labourer  of  the  year; 

Each  waxing  Moon  supply'd  her  watery  store, 
To  swell  those  tides  which^from  the  line  did  bear 

Their  brim-full  vessels  to  the  Belgiaa  shore. 

Thus,  mighty  in  her  ships,  stood  Carthage  loog^ 
And  swept  the  riches  (^the  world  from  &r; 

Yet  stoop'd  to  Rome,  less  wealthy,  but  more  strong: 
And  this  may  prove  our  second  Punic  war. 

What  peace  can  be,  where  both  to  one  pretend  ? 

(But  they  more  diligent,  and  we  more  strong) 
Or  if  a  peace,  it  soon  must  have  an  end  ; 

For  they  would  grow  too  powerful  were  it  long. 

Behold  two  nations  then,  engag'd  so  far,        [land: 
That  each  seven  years  the  fit  must  shake  each 

Where  France  will  side  to  weaken  us  by  war. 
Who  only  can  his  vast  designs  withstand. 

See  how  he  feeds  th'  Iberian  with  delays. 
To  render  us  his  timely  friendship  vain : 

And  while  his  secret  soul  on  Flanders  prejrs^ 
He  rocks  the  cradle  of  the  babe  of  Spain. 

Such  deep  designs  of  empire  does  he  lay 
O'er  them,  whose  cause  he  seems  to  take  in  hand} 

And  prudently  would  make  them  lords  at  sea. 
To  whom  with  ease  he  can  give  laws  by  land. 

This  saw  our  king  ;  and  long  within  his  breast 
His  pensive  counsels  balanced  to  and  fino : 

He  griev'd  the  land  he  freed  should  be  oppressed. 
And  he  less'  for  it  than  usurpers  dOb 

His  generous  mind  the  fair  ideas  drew 

Of  fame  and  honour,  which  in  dangors  lay ; 

Where  wealth,  like  fruit  on  precipices,  grew. 
Not  to  be  gathered  but  by  birds  of  prey. 

The  loss  and  gain  each  fstally  were  great ; 

And  still  his  subjects  called  aloud  for  war: 
But  peaceful  kings,  o'er  martial  people  set. 

Each  other's  poize  and  counterbalance  are. 

He  first  survey'd  the  charge  with  careful  eyes^ 
Which  none  but  mighty  monarchs  could  maintsis; 

Yet  judg'd,  like  vapours  that  from  limbecs  rise^ 
It  would  in  richer  showers  descend  again. 
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At  tength  resoWM  t'  assert  the  watery  ball. 
He  ID  himself  did  whole  armadoes  bring : 
Him  aged  seamen  might  their  master  call, 
.  And  choose  for  general,  were  he  not  their  king. 

It  seems  as  every  ship  their  sovereign  knows. 
His  awfiil  summons  they  so  soon  obey  ; 

So  hear  the  scaly  herd  when  Proteus  blows. 
And  so  to  pasture  follow  through  the  sea. 

To  see  this  fleet  upon  the  ocean  move. 

Angels  drew  wide  the  curtains  of  the*8kies; 

And  Heaven,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above. 
For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comets  rite. 

Whether  they  unctuous  exhalations  are, 
Fir'd  by  the  Sun,  or  seeming  so  alone ; 

Or  each  some  more  remote  and  slippery  star. 
Which  loses  footing  when  to  mortab  shown: 

Or  one,  that  bright  companion  of  the  Sun, 

Wboae  glorious  aspect  seal'd  our  new-bum  king; 

And  now,  a  round  of  greater  years  begun. 

New  influence  from  his  walks  of  light  did  bring. 

Victorious  York  did  first  with  famM  success. 
To  his  known  valour  make  the  Dutch  give  place : 

Thos  Heaven  our  monarch's  fortune  did  confess. 
Beginning  conquest  from  his  royal  race. 

But  since  it  was  decreed,  auspicious  king. 

In  Britain's  right  that  thou  shouldst  wed  the  main, 

Heaven,  as  a  gage,  would  cast  some  precious  thing. 
And  therefore  doom'd  that  Lawson  should  be  slain. 

Lawsoo  amongst  the  foremost  met  his  fote. 
Whom  sea-green  Sirens  from  the  rocks  lament: 

Thus  as  an  offering  for  the  Grecian  state, 
He  first  was  killed  who  first  to  battle  went. 

Their  chief  blown  up  in  air,  not  waves,  expired. 
To  which  his  pride  presumed  to  give  the  law : 

The  Dutch  confessed  Heaven  present,  and  retir'd, 
And  all  was  Britain  the  wide  ocean  saw. 

To  nearest  ports  their  shattered  ships  repair. 
Where  by  our  dreadful  cannon  they  lay  awM : 

80  reverently  men  quit  the  open  air. 

When  thunder  speaks  the  angry  gods  abroad. 

And  now  approachM  their  fleet  from  India  fraught. 
With  all  the  riches  of  the  rising  §un : 

And  precious  sand  from  southern  climates  brought. 
The  fatal  regions  where  the  war  begun. 

Like  hunted  castors,  conscious  of  their  store, 
Their  way-laid  wealth  to  Norway*s  coasts  they 
bring: 

Hiere  first  the  North's  cold  bosom  spices  bore, 
And  Winter  brooded  on  the  eastern  Spring. 

By  the  rich  scent  we  found  our  perfumM  prey. 
Which,  flank'd  with  rocks,  did  close  in  covert  lie: 

And  round  about  their  murdering  cannon  lay. 
At  once  to  threaten  and  invite  the  eye. 

Fiercer  than  cannon,  and  than  rocks  more  hard, 
The  English  undertake  th'  unequal  war : 

Seven  ships  alone,  by  which  the  port  is  barred, 
Bcsi0^  tb«  Indict  and  mU  Vmanji^  dara. 


These  fight  like  hu^bandf ,  but  like  kifen  tboae : 
These  fain  would  keep,  and  those  more  fain  eigoj : 

And  to  such  height  their  frantic  passion  growi. 
That  what  both  love,  both  hazard  to  destroy. 

Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  baQ, 
And  now  their  odours  arm'd  against  them  fly  1 

Some  preciously  by  shattered  porcelain  fidl. 
And  some  by  aromatic  splinters  die. 

And  though  by  tempests  of  the  prize  bereft, 
In  Heaven's  inclemency  some  ease  we  tfindt 

Our  foes  we  vanquished  by  our  valour  left* 
And  only  yielded  to  the  seat  and  wind. 

Nor  wholly  lost  we  so  deserv'd  a  prey; 

Fur  storms,  repenting,  part  of  it  rotor'dc 
Which,  as  a  tribute  from  the  Baltic  sea. 

The  British  ocean  sent  her  mighty  lofd. 

Go,  mortals,  now  and  vex  yourselves  in  rahi 
For  wealth,  which  so  uncertainly  must  oome: 

When  what  was  brought  so  far,  and  with  snob  pai% 
Was  only  kept  to  lose  it  nearer  home. 

The  son,  who  twice  three  months  on  tb*  ocean  toil^ 
Prepared  to  tell  what  he  had  pass'd  before, 

Now  sees  in  English  ships  the  Holland  coast. 
And  parents*  arms,  in  vain,stretch'd  from  tbetiiovB. 

This  careful  husband  had  been  long  away. 

Whom  h»  chaste  wife  and  little  children  mourn  t 

Who  on  their  fingers  lcam*d  to  tell  the  day 
On  which  their  father  promised  to  retturn. 

Such  auR  the  proud  designs  of  human-kind. 
And  so  we  sufier  shipwreck  every  where ! 

Alas,  what  port  can  such  a  pilot  find, 
Who  in  the  night  of  Fate  must  blindly  steer! 

The  undistinguished  seeds  of  good  and  ill, 

Heaven  in  his  bosom  from  our  knowledge  bides: 

And  draws  them  in  contempt  of  human  skill. 
Which  oft  for  friends  mistaken  foes  provides. 

Let  Munster*s  prelate  ever  be  accurst. 
In  whom  we  seek  the  German  foith  in  vain  t 

Alas,  that  he  should  teach  the  English  first. 
That  fraud  and  avarice  in  the  church  could  reign ! 

Happy,  who  never  trust  a  strang^*s  willj 
Whose  friendship  's  in  his  interest  understood ! 

Since  money  given  but  tempts  him  to  be  ill. 
When  power  is  too  remote  to  make  him  good* 

Till  now,  alone  the  mighty  nations  strove ; 

The  rest,  at  gaze,  without  the  lists  did  stand; 
And  threatening  France,   placed  like  a  painted 
Jove, 

Kept  idle  thunder  in  his  lilted  hand. 

That  eunuch  guardian  of  rich  Holland's  trade. 
Who  envies  us  what  he  wants  power  t'  eigoy; 

Whose  noiseful  valour  does  no  foe  invade. 
And  weak  assistance  will  his  friends  destroy. 

Ofiended  that  we  fought  without  bis  leave. 

He  takes  this  time  his  secret  hate  to  show : 
Which  Chariet  does  with  a.  tsaoDA.  v^  ^£»^2KBi.x»c«ix%^ 
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With  France,  to  aid  the  Dutch,  the  Danes  nnite: . 
■  France  ai  their  tyrant,  Denmark  as  their  slare. 
But  when  with  one  three  nations  join  to  fight, 
Hiey  silently  confess  that  one  more  hrare. 

Lewis  had  chasM  the  Enjcrlish  from  his  shore ; 

But  Charles  the  French  as  subiects  does  invite: 
Would  Heaven  for  each  some  Solomon  restore. 

Who,  by  their  mercy,  may  decide  their  right ! 

Were  subjects  so  but  only  by  their  choice. 
And  not  fix>m  birth  did  fbrc'd  dominion  take, 

Our  prince  alone  would  have  the  public  voice ; 
And  all  his  neighbours'  realms  would  deserts  make. 

He  without  fear  a  dani^erous  war  pursues, 
Which  without  rashness  he  began  before : 

As  honour  made  him  first  the  danger  choose, 
So  still  he  makes  it  good  on  virtue's  score. 

The  doubled  charge  his  subjects*  lore  supplies. 
Who  m  that  bounty  to  themselves  are  kind : 

So  glad  Egjrptians  see  their  Nilus  rise, 
An^  in  his  plenty  their  abundance  find. 

With  equal  power  he  does  two  chiefs  create. 
Two  such  as  each  seem'd  worthiest  when  alone; 

Each  able  to  sustain  a  nation's  late, 
Since  both  had  found  a  greater  in  their  own. 

Both  great  in  courage,  conduct,  and  in  fame, 
Yet  neither  envious  of  the  other's  praise  ( 

Their  duty,  fiiith,  and  interest  too  the  same, 
Like  mighty  partners  equally  they  taise. 

The  prince  long  time  had  courted  Fortune's  love, 
But  once  possess'd  did  absolutely  reign: 

Tlius  with  their  Amazons  the  heroes  strove. 

And  conquer'd  first  those  beauties  they  would  gain. 

The  duke  beheld,  like  Scipio,  with  disdain. 
That  Carthage,  which  he  ruin'd,  rise  once  more; 

And  shook  aloft  the  fasces  of  the  main. 
To  flight  those  slaves  with  what  they  felt  be- 
fore. 

Together  to  the  watery  camp  they  haste. 

Whom  matrons  passing  to  their  children  show: 

Intets'  first  vows  for  them  to  Heaven  are  cast> 
And  future  people  bless  them  as  they  go. 

With  them  no  riotons  pomp,  nor  Asian  train. 
To  infect  a  navy  with  their  gaudy  fears; 

To  make  slow  fights,  and  victories  but  vain; 
But  war  severely  like  itself  appears. 

Diffusive  of  themselves,  where'er  they  pass, 
They  make  that  warmth  in  others  they  expect: 

Their  valour  works  like  bodies  on  a  glass, 
And  does  its  image  on  their  men  project 

Our  fleet  divides,  and  straight  the  Dutch  appear. 
In  number,  and  a  fam'd  commander,  bold : 

The  narrow  seas  can  scarce  their  navy  bear, 
Or  crowded  vessels  can  their  soldiers  hold. 

The  duke,  less  numerous,  but  in  courage  more, 

On  wings  of  all  the  winds  to  combat  flies : 
Hi§  JHorderiog  gtms  a  loud  defiance  roar, 
Aad  bhodj  enmeu  oa  hit  iagntafti  vm^ 


Both  furl  their  sails,  and  strip  ihem  for  the  fi^i 
Their  folded  sheets  dismiss  the  aseless  air : 

Th'  Elean  plains  could  boast  no  nobler  aightt 
When  struggUng  champkMis  did  their  hodlateti 


Borne  each  by  other  in  a  distant  line. 
The  sea-built  forts  in  dreadful  order 

So  vast  the  noise,  as  if  not  fleets  did  join. 
But  lands  nnfix'd,  and  floating  nataoos 


Now  pass'd,  on  either  side  they  nimbly^  tack  $ 
Both  strive  to  intercept  and  guide  the  wind: 

And,  in  its  eve,  more  closely  they  oome  back. 
To  finish  all  the  deaths  they  left  behind. 

On  high-raiif'd  decks  the  haughty  Belgians  ridt^ 
Beneath  whose  shade  our  humble  frigates  go: 

Such  port  the  elephant  bears,  and  so  dcfy'd 
By  the  rhinoceros  her  unaqinal  foe. 

And  as  the  built,  so  different  is  the  fight : 
Their  mounting  shot  is  on  our  saib  denga'di 

Deep  in  their  hu\|s  our  deadly  bullets  ligM, 
And  through  the  shielding  planks  a  pnamge  find. 

Our  dreaded  admiral  from  fsr  they  threat. 
Whose  batter'd  rigging  their  whole  war  leteifes; 

All  bare,  likevome  old  oak  which  tempests  bctfC, 
He  stands,  and  sees  below  his  acatter'd  leavek 

Heroes  of  old,  when  wounded,  shelter  soogbt  | 
But  he  who  meets  all  danger  with  diadiui^ 

Ev*n  in  their  face  his  ship  to  anchor  brought. 
And  steeple-high  stood  propt  upon  the  main* 

At  this  excess  of  courage,  all  amaz'd. 
The  foremost  of  his  foes  a  while  withdraw: 

With  such  respect  in  entered  Home  they  gaz*d^ 
Who  on  high  chain  the  godlike  fathers 
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And  now,  as  where  Patrodus'  body  lay. 
Here  Trojan  chiefs  advanced,   and  there 
Greek; 

Ours  o'er  the  duke  their  pious  wings  display, 
Aud  theirs  the  noblest  spoils  of  Britain 


Meantime  his  tmsy  mariners  he  hastes. 
His  shatter'd  saib  with  rigging  to  restore; 

And  willing  pines  ascend  his  broken  maata. 
Whose  lofty  heads  rise  higher  than  before. 

Straight  to  the  Dutch  he  turns  his  dreadful  prow. 
More  fierce  th'  important  quarrel  to  decide : 

Like  swans,  in  long  array  his  vessels  show. 
Whose  crests  advancing  do  the  waves  dividet 


They  charge,  recharge,  and  all  along  the 
They  drive,  and  squander  the  huge  Belgian  fleet 

Berkeley  alone,  who  nearest  danger  lay, 
Did  a  like  fiste  with  lost  Creiisa  meet. 

The  night  comes  on,  we  eager  to  pmme 

The  combat  still,  and  they  asham'd  to  leave: 

Till  the  last  streaks  of  dying  day  withdrew. 
And  doubtful  moonhght  did  our  rage  deceifiu 
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In  th'  English  fleet  each  shipTCSonnds  with  joy, 

And  loud  applause  of  their  great  leaderls  fiune; 
\Ek  ^en  ^teasna  thfi  Dutch  they  still  dettroy. 
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Not  to  the  HoIUtmI  fleet,  who,  tir'd  and  done, 
StretchM  on  their  decks  like  weary  oxen  lie : 

Faint  sweats  all  down  their  mijrhty  members  run  j 
Vast  bulks,  which  little  souls  but  ill  supply. 

In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread : 

Or,  shipwreck 'd,  labour  to  some  distant  shore: 

Or  in  dark  churches  walk  among:  the  dead  ; 

They  wake  with  borrour,  and  dare  sleep  no  more. 

The  mom  they  look  on  with  unwilling  eyes. 
Till  from  their  main-top  joyful  nfws  they  bear 

Of  ships,  which  by  their  mould  bring  new  sup- 
plies. 
And  in  their  colours  Belgian  lions  bear. 

Our  watchful  general  had  discemM  from  far 
This  mighty  succour,  which  made  glad  the  foe : 

He  sighM,  but  like  a  father  of  the  war, 

His  fdice  spake  hope,  while  deep  his  sorrows  flow. 

His  wounded  men  he  first  sends  off  to  shore, 

Never  till  now  unwilling  to  obey ; 
They,  not  their  wounds,  but  want  of  strength,  deplore, 

And  think  them  happy  who  with  him  can  stay. 

Then  to  the  rest,  "  Rejoice,"  said  he,  "  to-day; 

In  you  the  fortune  of  Great  Britain  lies  : 
Among  so  brave  a  people,  yuu  are  they 

Whom  Heaven  has  chose  to  light  for  such  a  prize. 

"  If  number  English  courages  could  quell. 

We  should  at  first  have  shunn'd,  not  met  our  foes: 

Whose  numerous  sails  the  fearful  ouly  tell : 

G>urage  from  hearts  and  not  from  numbers  grows.** 

He  said,  nor  needed  more  to  say :  with  hasta 
To  their  known  stations  cheerfully  they  go; 

And  all  at  once,  disdaining  to  be  last, 
Solicit  e\'ery  gale  to  meet  the  foe. 

Nor  did  th*  encourag'd  Belgians  long  delay, 
But  bold  in  others,  not  themselves,  they  stood : 

So  thick,  our  navy  scarce  could  steer  their  way. 
But  seemM  to  wander  in  a  moving  wood. 

Our  little  fleet  was  now  engagM  so  far. 

That  like  the  sword-fish  in  the  whale  they  fought: 

The  combat  only  seemM  a  civil  war. 

Till  through  their  bowels  we  our  passage  wrought: 

Never  had  valonr,  no  not  ours,  before 

Done  aught  like  this  upon  the  land  or  main. 

Where  not  to  be  overcome  was  to  do  more 
Tlian  all  the  conquests  former  kings  did  gah. 

The  mighty  ghosts  of  our  great  Harries  rose. 
And  armed  Edwards  look*d  with  anxious  eyes, 

To  see  this  fleet  amr^ng  unequal  foes,  [rise. 

By  which  Fate  promised  them  their  Charles  should 

Meantime  the  Belgians  tack  upon  our  rear,    [send: 
And  raking  chase-gnns  through  our  stems  they 

Close  by,  their  fire-ships,  like  jackals,  appear. 
Who  oo  their  lions  for  the  prey  attend. 

Silent,  in  smoke  of  cannon  they  come  on: 
Such  vapours  once  did  fiery  Cacus  hide : 

In  these  the  height  of  pleas'd  revenge  is  riiowii, 
Who  bum  ooBtMUd/fe/  anotiier^  «de. 


Sometimes  from  fighting  squadrons  of  ea^h  fleet, 
Deceiv'd  themselves,  or  to  preserve  some  friend. 

Two  grappling  Etnas  on  the  ocean  meet. 

And  English  fires  with  Belgian  flames  contend. 

Now  at  each  tack  our  little  fleet  grows  less; 

And,  like  maim*d  fowl,  swim  lagging  on  the  main: 
Their  greater  loss  their  numbers  scarce  confess,^ 

While  they  lose  cheaper  than  the  English  gain. 

Have  you  not  seen,  when,  whistled  from  the  fist. 
Some  falcon  stoops  at  what  her  eye  design'd. 

And  with  her  eagerness  the  quarry  missM, 
Straight  flies  at  check,  aud  clips  it  down  the 
wind? 

The  dastard  crow,  that  to  the  wood  made  wing, 
Aud  sees  the  groves  no  shelter  can  affi>rd. 

With  her  loud  kaws  her  craven  kind  does  brings- 
Who  safe  in  numbers  cuff  the  noble  bird. 

Among  the  Dutch  thus  Albemarle  did  fare: 
He  could  not  conquer,  and  disdain*d  to  fly; 

Past  ho{)e  of  safety,  *twas  his  latest  care. 
Like  falling  Caesar,  decently  to  die. 

Yet  pity  did  his  manly  spirit  move. 
To  see  those  perish  who  so  well  had  fought: 

And  generously  with  his  despair  he  strove, 
Kesolv'd  to  live  till  he  their  safety  wrought. 

Let  other  Muses  write  his  prosperous  fiste. 
Of  conquered  nations  tell,  and  kings  rertor'd : 

But  mine  shall  sing  of  his  cclipsM  estate, 
Wliich,  like  the  Sun*s,  more  wonders  does  afiord. 

He  drew  his  mighty  frigates  all  before. 
On  which  the  foe  his  fi-uitless  force  employs: 

His  weak  ones  deep  into  his  rear  he  bore 
Remote  from  guns,  as  sick  men  from  the  noise. 

His  fiery  cannon  did  then-  passage  guide. 
And  following  smoke  obscur'd  than  finom  the  foe : 

Thus  Israel,  safe  from  the  Egyptian*s  pride. 
By  flaming  pillars  and  by  clouds  did  go. 

Elsewhere  the  Belgian  force  we  did  defeat, 
But  here  our  courages  did  theirs  subdue  t 

So  Xenopbon  once  led  that  fam'd  retreat. 
Which  first  the  Asian  empire  overthrew. 

The  foe  approached ;  and  one  for  his  bold  sm 
Was  sunk ;  as  he  that  touch'd  the  ark  was  ilaliiit 

The  wild  waves  mastered  him  and  suck'd  him  in. 
And  smiling  eddies  dimpled  on  the  main. 

This  seen,  the  test  at  awful  distance  stood : 
As  if  they  had  been  there  as  servants  set 

To  stay,  or  to  go  on,  as  he  thought  good. 
And  not  pursue  but  wait  on  his  retreat 

So  Libyan  huntsmen,  on  some  sandy  plain* 
From  shady  coverts  rousM,  the  lion  chase': 

Tlie  kingly  beast  roars  out  with  loud  disdain. 
And  slowly  moves,  unknowing  to  give  place. 
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But  if  some  one  approach  to  dare  his  force. 

He  swings  his  taU,  and  swiflty  turns  him  taunfl\ 

With  one  ^"w  «m«A  wa  "V&*  \x«isJ«^\xv%'^^T*fc^ 
And  ir^  tbe  ^if^tes  \i»n  \saiv  Vk  ^S(A  ^sc«>^ 
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Amidst  these  toils  sniHseeds  the  balmy  nij^ht ; 

Now  hissing  waters  the  quench*d  g^ns  restore; 
And  weary  waves  withdrawing  from  the  fight, 

lie  laU'd  and  panting  on  the  silent  shore. 

The  Moon  shone  clear  on  the  becalmed  flood, 
Where,  while  her  beams  like  glittering  silver  play, 

Upoo  the  deck  our  careful  general  stood. 
And  deeply  mus'd  on  the  succeeding  day. 

**  That  happy  Sun,"  said  he,  "  will  rise  again. 
Who  twice  victorious  did  our  navy  see: 

^And  I  alone  must  view  him  rise  in  vun, 
Without  one  ray  of  all  his  star  for  me. 

"  Yet,  like  ah  English  general  will  I  die, 
And  all  the  ocean  make  my  spacious  grave: 

Women  and  cowards  on  the  land  may  lie ; 
The  sea  's  a  tomb  that  *s  proper  for  the  brave." 

Kestless  he  pass*d  the  remnant  of  the  night. 
Till  the  fresh  air  proclaim*d  the  morning  nigh: 

And  burning  ships,  the  martyrs  of  the  fight, 
With  paler  fires  beheld  the  eastern  sky. 

But  now,  his  stores  of  ammunition  spent. 

His  naked  valour  is  his  only  guard :  • 

llare  thunders  are  from  his  dumb  cannon  sent. 
And  solitary  guns  are  scarcely  heard. 

Thus  far  had  Fortune  power,  he  forc'd  to  stay, 
Nor  longer  durst  with  Virtue  be  at  strife : 

This  is  a  ransom  Albemarle  did  pay. 
For  all  the  glories  of  so  gi«at  a  life. 

For  now  brave  Riipert  from  afar  a)>pears. 

Whose  waving  streamers  the  glad  general  knows: 

With  full-spread  sails  his  eager  navy  steers. 
And  every  ship  in  swift  proportion  grows. 

The  anxious  prince  had  heard  the  cannon  long, 
And  from  that  length  of  time  dire  omens  drew 

Of  English  overmatched,  and  Dutch  too  strong, 
Who  never  fought  three  days,  but  to  pursue. 

Then,  as  an  eagle,  who  with  pious  care 
Was  beating  widely  on  the  wing  for  prey, 

To  her  now  silent  eiry  does  repair. 

And  finds  her  callow  infants  forc*d  away : 

Stung  with  her  love,  she  stoops  npon  the  plain. 
The  broken  air  loud  whistling  as  she  flies : 

^e  stops  and  listens,  and  shoots  forth  again. 
And  guides  her  pinions  by  her  young  ones*  cries. 

With  such  kind  passion  hastes  the  prince  to  fight. 
And  spreads  his  flying  canvass  to  the  sound : 

Him,  whom  no  danger,  were  he  there,  could  fright. 
New  absent  every  little  noise  can  wound. 

As  in  a  drought  the  thirsty  creatures  cry, 
And  gape  upon  the  gatherM  clouds  for  nun ; 

And  first  the  martlet  meets  it  in  the  sky. 

And  with  wet  wings  joys  all  the  feather'd  trahi: 

With  such  glad  hearts  did  our  despairing  men 
Salute  th*  appearance  of  the  prince's  fleet; 
And  each  ambitiously  would  claim  tVie  ^ueu, 
TbMt  with  fint  eyei  did  aotu^  wlt^  ^bm^ 


The  Dutch,  who  came  like  grMdy  hinds  Won, 
To  reap  the  harvest  their  ripe  ears  did  yield» 

Now  look  like  thos«^,  when  rolling  thunders  roar. 
And  sheets  of  lightning  blast  the  «»«»«<ii««g  field. 

Full  in  the  prince's  passage,  hills  of  sand. 
And  dangerous  flats  in  secret  ambush  lay. 

Where  the  false 'tides  skim  o*er  the  cover'd  land, 
And  seamen  with  dissembled  depths  betray. 

The  wily  Dutch,  who  like  falVn  angels  fear'd 
This  new  Messiah's  coming,  there  did  wait. 

And  nmnd  the  verge  their  braving  vessels  steer'<^ 
To  tempt  his  courage  with  so  fiiir  a  bait. 

But  he  unmov'd  contemns  their  idle  threat. 
Secure  of  fame  whene'er  he  please  to  fiigfat: 

His  cold  experience  tempers  all  his  beat. 
And  inbred  worth  doth  boasting  valour  sKght 

Heroic  virtue  did  his  actions  guide. 

And  he  the  substance,  not  th*  sippearacoe,  cboK: 
To  rescue  one  such  friend,  he  took  more  pride, 

Than  to  destroy  whole  thousands  of  such  fiKS. 

But  when  approached,  in  strict  embraces  boond, 
Rupert  and  Albemarie  together  grow : 

He  joys  to  have  his  friend  in  safety  Ibnnd, 
Which  he  to  uone  but  to  that  fiieod  would  owe. 

The  cheerful  soldiers,  with  new  stores  soppljr'd. 
Now  long  to  execute  their  spleenful  will ; 

And,  in  revenge  for  those  three  days  they  by'd. 
Wish  one,  like  Joshua's,  when  the  Sun  stood  stilL 

Thus  rcinforc'd,  against  the  adverse  fleet. 

Still  doubling  ours,  brave  Rupert  leads  the  way: 

With  the  first  blushes  of  the  mom  they  meet. 
And  bring  night  back  upon  the  new-bom  day. 

His  presence  soon  blows  up  the  kindling  fight. 
And  his  loud  guns  speak  thick  like  angry  men: 

It  seem'd  as  slaughter  had  been  breath'd  all  nigh^ 
And  Death  new  pointed  his  dull  dart  again. 

The  Dutch  too  well  his  mighty  conduct  knew. 
And  matchless  courage,  since  the  former  figlitt 

Wliose  navy  like  a  stiflf-stretch'd  cord  did  shew. 
Till  he  bore  in  and  bent  them  into  flight. 

The  wind  he  shares,  while  half  their  fleet  ofiendf 
His  open  side,  and  high  above  him  sImmts  : 

Upon  the  rest  at  pleasure  he  descends. 
And  doubly  harm'd  he  double  harms  bestowsb 

Behind  the  general  mends  his  weary  pace. 
And  sullenly  to  his  revenge  he  sails  : 

So  glides  some  trodden  serpent  on  the  grass. 
And  long  behind  his  woimded  vdume  trails. 

Th'  increasing  sound  is  borne  to  either  shore. 
And  for  their  stakes  the  throwing  nations  fear: 

Their  passions  double  with  the  cannons'  roar, 
And  with  warm  wishes  each  man  combats  thereu 

Ply'd  thick  and  close  as  when  the  fight  begui^ 

Their  huge  unwieldy  navy  wastes  away : 
^  wfiSuBDL  waaenig  Moons  too  near  the  Siin, 
KsDJlX^iooB^^SBsm  q«swafca<WL^3bfc  «dce  of  day<^ 
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And  now  rediic'd  on  equal  terms  to  6ght, 
Tbdr  ships  like  wasted  patrimonies  show ; 

WheTR  the  thin  scattering  trees  admit  the  Hfrht, 
And  shun  each  other^s  shadows  as  they  grow. 

The  warlike  prirtce  had  sever'd  from  the  rest 
Two  giant  ships,  the  pride  of  all  the  main  ; 

Which  with  his  one  so  vigorously  he  pitwM, 
And  flew  so  home  they  could  not  rise  agpaio. 

Already  batter'd,  by  his  lee  they  lay. 

In  vain  upou  the  passing  winds  they  call: 

The  passinu^  winds  through  their  torn  canvass  play. 
And  flagging  sails  on  heartleis  sulors  falK 

Their  opeo'd  sides  receive  a  gloomy  light, 
Dreadful  as  day  let  into  shades  below ; 

Without  grim  Death  rides  barefaced  in  their  sight. 
And  urges  ^tering  billows  as  they  flow. 

/    When  one  dire  shot,  the  last  they  could  supply. 
Close  by  the  board  the  prince's  main-mast  bore: 
All  three  now  helpless  by  each  other  lie. 
And  this  offends  not,  and  those  fear  no  mor& 

So  have  I  seen  some  fearful  hare  maintain 
A  course,  till  tir'd  before  the  dog  she  lay: 

Who  stretchM  beh'uid  her  pants  upon  the  plain, 
Past  power  to  kill,  as  she  to  get  away* 

With  his  loll'd  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his  prey; 

His  warm  breath  blows  her  flix  up  as  she  lies ; 
She,  trembling,  creeps  upon  the  ground  away, 

And  looks  back  to  him  with  beseeching  eyes. 

The  prince  unjustly  does  his  stars  accuse, 
Which  hinderM  him  to  push  his  fortune  on  ; 

For  what  they  to  his  courage  did  refuse. 
By  mortal  valour  never  must  be  done. 

This  lucky  hour  the  wise  Batavian  takes,  * 

And  warns  his  tatter'd  fleet  to  follow  home  i 

Troiid  to  have  so  got  off  with  equal  staked]! 
Where  'twas  a  triumph  not  to  be  overcome* 

The  general's  force,  as  kept  alive  by  flght. 
Now,  not  opposM,  no  longer  can  pursue: 

Lasting  till  Heaven  had  done  his  courage  right; 
When  he  had  conquered  he  his  weakness  knew. 

He  casts  a  frown  on  the  departing  foe, 

And  sighs  to  see  him  quit  the  watery  field : 

His  stem  fix'd  eyes  no  satisfaction  show, 
For  all  the  glories  which  the  fight  did  yield. 

Though,  as  when  fiends  did  miracles  avow, 

He  stands  confessM  ev'n  by  the  boastful  Dutch : 

He  only  does  his  conquest  disa>'uw. 
And  thinks  too  little  what  they  found  too  much. 

Retum'd,  be  with  the  fleet  resolv'd  to  stay; 

No  tender  thoughts  of  home  his  heart  diWde; 
Domestic  joys  and  cares  he  puts  away ; 

For  realms  are  households  which  the  great  must 
guide. 

As  those  who  unripe  veins  in  mines  explore. 
On  the  rich  bed  again  the  warm  turf  lay. 

Till  time  digests  the  yet  imperfect  ore, 
And  know  it  will  be  gold  another  day: 
VOL  VIII. 


So  looks  our  monarch  oh  this  early  fight, 
Th'  essay  and  rudiments  of  great  success: 

Which  all-maturing  Time  must  bring  to  light. 
While  he  like  Heaven  does  each  day's  labour  bless. 

Heaven  ended  not  tlie  first  or  second  day. 
Yet  each  was  perfect  to  the  work  designM : 

God  and  kings  work,  when  they  their  work  survey, 
A  passive  aptness  in  all  subjects  find. 

In  biirthen'd  vessels  first,  with  speedy  care, 
Hist  plenteous  stores  do  season'd  timber  send : 

Thither  the  brawny  carpenters  repair. 
And  as  the  surgeons  of  maim'd  ships  attend. 

With  cord  and  canvass,  from  rich  Hamburgh  sent. 
His  navy*s  molted  wings  he  imps  once  more : 

Tall  Norway  fir,  their  masts  in  battle  spent. 

And  English  oak,  sprung  leaks  and  planks,  restorttt 

All  hands  employM  the  royal  work  grows  warm : 
Like  labouring  bees  on  a  long  summer's  day. 

Some  sound  the  trumpet  for  the  rest  to  swarm^ 
And  some  on  bells  of  tasted  lilies  play. 

With  glewy  wax  some  new  foundations  lay 
Of  virgin-combs,  which  from  the  roof  are  hung; 

Sofne  arm'd  within  doors  upon  doty  stay. 
Or  tend  the  sick,  or  educate  the  young. 

So  here  some  pick  out  bullets  from  the  sides. 
Some  drive  old  oakum  through  each  seam  and  rift : 

Their  left  hand  does  the  calking  iron  guidft, 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  IHt 

With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand. 

From  friendly  Sweden  brought,  the  seams  instops : 

Which,  well  paid  o'er,  the  salt  sea  waves  withstand. 
And  shakes  them  firom  the  rising  beak  in  dn^M. 

Some  the  galPd  ropes  with  dawby  marline  bind. 
Or  sear-cloth  masts  with  strong  tarpawling  coats: 

To  try  new  shrouds  one  mounts  into  the  winid. 
And  one  below  their  ease  or  stiffiiesa  notes. 

Our  careful  monarch  stands  in  person  by. 
His  new-cast  cannons'  firmness  to  explore: 

The  strength  of  big-com'd  powder  loves  to  try, 
And  ball  and  cartridge  sorts  for  every  bore. 

Each  day  brings  fresh  supplies  of  arms  and  men» 

And  ships  which  all  last  winter  were  abroad ; 
And  such  as  fitted  since  the  fight  had  been. 

Or  new  from  stocks,  were  fall'n  into  the  roatL 

• 

The  goodly  London  in  her  gallant  trim. 
The  Phcnix,  daughter  of  the  vanish'd  old. 

Like  a  rich  bride  does  to  the  ocean  swim, 
And  on  her  shadow  rides  in  floatiqg  gold. 

Her  flag  aloft  spread  rufliing  to  the  wind. 
And  sanguine  streamers  seem  the  flood  to  fire: 

The  weaver,  charm'd  with  what  his  loom  design'c^ 
Goes  on  to  sea,  and  knows  not  to  retire. 

With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty  strength. 
Whose  low-laid  mouths  each  mounting  billow 
laves: 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  lcnctK« 
She  seems  a  sea-vitu^  ^'^Vc^^  vicv  >2^%  ^ws^;^. 
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I'his  martial  present,  piously  designed, 
The  loyal  city  give  their  bcst-lov*d  king : 

And  with  a  bounty  ample  as  the  wind, 

Built,  fitted,  and  maintain^,  to  aid  him  bring. 

By  viewing  Nature,  Nature's  handmaid,  Art, 
Makes  mighty  things  from  small  beginnings  grow: 

Thus  fislies  first  to  shipping  did  impart. 
Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  head  the  prow. 

Some  log  perhaps  upon  the  waters  swam. 
An  useless  drift,  which,  rudely  cut  within. 

And  hollow'd  first,  a  floating  trough  became. 
And  Cross  some  rivulet  passage  did  begin. 

In  shipping  such  as  this,  the  Irish  kern. 

And  untaught  Indian  on  the  stream  did  glide : 

Ere  sharp-keelM  boats  to  stem  the  flood  did  learn, 
Or  fin-like  oars  did  spraad  from  either  side. 

Add  hut  a  sail,  and  Saturn  so  appc&r*d, 
When  from  lost  empire  he  to  exile  wont. 

And  with  the  golden  age  to  Tyber  steer'd. 
Where  coin  and  commerce  furst  he  did  invent. 

Rude  as  their  ships  was  navigation  then ; 

No  useful  compass  or  meridian  known; 
Coasting,  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken, 

And  knew  no  north  but  when  the  Pole-star  shone. 

Of  all  who  since  have  usM  the  open  sea, 

Than  the  bold  English  none  more  fame  have  won: 

Beyond  the  year,  and  out  of  Heaven's  high  way. 
They  make  discoveries  where  they  see  no  9un. 

But  what  so  long  in  vain,  and  yet  unknown, 
By  poor  mankind's  benighted  wit  is  sought. 

Shall  in  this  age  to  Britain  first  be  shown, 
And  hence  be  to  admiring  nations  taught. 

The  eblis  of  tides  and  their  mysterious  flow, 
We,  as  Art's  elements,  shall  understand, 

And  as  by  line  upon  the  ocean  go, 

Whose  paths  shall  be  familiar  as  the  land. 

Iiistnioted  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  commerce, 
By  which  remotest  regions  are  ally'd ; 
,  Which  makes  one  city  of  the  universe. 

Where  some  may  gain,  and  all  may  be  supply'd. 

Then  we  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall  go, 
And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky : 

Frrjm  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall  know, 
And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry. 

This  I  foretel  from  your  ausp'cious  care, 

Wlio  great  in  search  of  God  and  Nature  grow ; 

Who  best  your  wise  Creator's  praise  declare. 
Since  best  to  praise  his  works  is  best  to  know. 

O  truly  royal !  who  behold  the  law 
And  rule  of  beings  in  your  Maker's  mind : 

And  thence,  like  limbecs,  rich  ideas  draw. 
To  fit  the  levell'd  use  of  human  kind. 

But  first  the  toils  of  war  we  must  endure. 

And  from  th'  iniurious  Dutch  redeem  the  seas* 

War  makes  the  valiant  of  his  right  secure. 
And  ^ives  up  fraud  to  be  chasiis'd  with  ease. 


Already  were  the  Belgians  on  oar  ooftsC, 
Whose  fleet  more  mighty  every  day  becaaie 

By  late  success,  which  they  did  falsely  bout. 
And  now  by  first  appearing  seem'd  to  dainu 

Designing,  subtle,  diligent,  and  dose. 
They  knew  to  manage  war  with  wise  delay : 

Yet  all  those  arts  their  vanity  did  cross. 
And  by  their  pride  their  prudence  did  betny. 

Nor  staid  the  English  long ;  but  well  supply'd, 
Apiiear  as  numerous  as  th'  insulting  foe : 

The  combat  now  by  courage  must  be  try'd. 
And  the  success  the  braver  nation  show. 

There  was  the  Hymouth  squadron  now  cmoe  is,  ^ 
Which  in  the  Straits  last  winter  was  abroad; 

Which  twice  on  Biscay's  working  bay  had  been, 
And  on  the  midland  sea  the  French  bad  aw'd. 


Old  expert  Allen,  loyal  all  alcmg, 

Fam'd  for  his  action  on  the  Smyrna  fleet : 
And  Holmes,  whose  name  shall  live  in  epic 

While  music  numbers,  or  while  verse  has 


Holmes,  the  Achates  of  the  general's  fight ; 

Who  first  bewitch'd  our  eyes  with  Guinea  gold: 
As  once  old  Cato  in  the  Roman  sight 

The  tempting  firuits  of  Afric  did  unfold. 

With  him  went  Sprag,  as  bountiful  as  brave. 
Whom  his  high  courage  lo  command  had  brought: 

Harman,  who  did  the  twice-fir'd  Harry  save, 
And  in  his  burning  ship  undaunted  fought. 

Young  Hollis  on  a  Muse  by  Mars  begot. 

Bom,  Caesar  like,  to  write  and  act  great  deeds: 

Impatient  to  revenge  his  fatal  diot. 
His  right  hand  doubly  to  his  left  succeeds. 

Thousands  were  there  in  darker  fame  that  dwell, 
Whose  deeds  some  nobler  poem  shall  adorn : 

And  though  to  me  unknpwn,  they  sure  fought  wed, 
AVhom  kupert  led,  and  who  were  British  bonk 

Of  every  size  an  hundred  fighting  sail : 
So  vast  the  navy  now  at  anchor  rides. 

That  underneath  it  the  prcss'd  waters  fkU, 
And  with  its  weight  it  shoulders  off  the  tidesi 

Now,  anchors  weigh'd,  the  seamen  shout  so  slmll, 
That  Heaven  and  Earth  and  the  wide  Ocean  rii^s'- 

A  breeze  from  westward  waits  their  sails  to  fiH, 
And  rests  in  those  high  beds  his  downy  wbgii 

The  wary  Dutch  this  gathering  storm  foresaw. 
And  durst  not  bide  it  on  the  English  coast: 

Behind  their  treacherous  shallows  th<^  withdraw, 
And  there  lay  snares  to  catch  the  British  host 

So  the  false  spider,  when  her  nets  are  spread^ 
Deep  ambush'd  in  her  silent  den  does  lie : 

And  feels  far  off  the  trembling  of  her  thread, 
Whose  filmy  cord  should  bind  the  struggling  It* 

Then  if  at  last  she  find  him  fast  beset. 

She  issues  forth,  and  runs  ahmg  her  loon : 

She  jo\>s  to  touch  the  captive  in  her  net. 
And  drags  the  Uttle  wretclr  in  triumfiii  honifr 


\ 


The  Belgians  hopM  that,  with  diwrder'd  baste. 
Our  deep-cat  keels  upon  the  sands  might  run : 

Or  if  wiUi  caution  leisurely  were  past, 

Their  numerous  gross  might  charge  us  one  by  one. 
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Whoe'er  would  English  monuments  survey. 
In  otiier  records  may  our  courage  know : 

But  let  them  hide  the  story  of  this  day. 
Whose  fiime  was  blemish'd  by  too  base  a  foe. 


But  with  a  fore- wind  pushing  them  above. 

And  swelling  tide  that  hcav'd  them  from  below, 

O'er  the  blind  flats  our  warlike  squadrons  move. 
And  with  spread  sails  to  welcome  battle  ga 

It  seem'd  as  there  the  British  Neptune  stood. 
With  all  his  hosts  of  ti'aters  at  command. 

Beneath  them  to  submit  th'  officious  flood ; 
And  with  hh  trident  sbov'd  them  off  the  sand. 

To  the  pafe  foes  they  suddenly  draw  near, 
And  summon  them  to  unexpected  fight: 

They  start  tike  murderers  when  ghosts  appear, 
And  draw  their  curtains  in  the  dead  of  night. 

Now  van  to  van  the  foremost  squadrons  meet. 
The  midmost  battles  hastening  up  behind, 

\llio  view  far  off  the  storm  of  fiilltng  sleet, 
And  bear  their  thunder  rattlmg  m  the  wind. 

At  length  the  adverse  admirals  appear; 

The  two  bold  champions  of  each  country's  right : 
Their  eyes  describe  the  lists  as  they  come  near. 

And  draw  the  lines  of  death  befbre  they  fight. 

The  distance  jndgM  for  shot  of  every  size. 

The  linstDcs  touch,  the  ponderous  boll  expires : 

The  vigorous  seaman  every  port-hole  plies. 
And  adds  his  heart  to  every  gun  he  fires! 

Fierce  was  the  fight  on  the  proud  Belgians  side. 
For  honour,  which  they  seldom  sought  befbre: 

But  now  they  by  their  own  vain  boasts  were  tjr'd. 
And  fore'd  at  least  m  show  to  prize  it  more. 

But  sharp  remembrance  on  the  English  part. 
And  shame  of  being  matched  by  such  a  foe» 

Rouze  conscious  virtue  up  in  every  heart. 
And  seeming  to  be  stronger  makes  them  sow 

Nor  long  the  Belgians  could  that  fleet  sustain. 
Which  did  two  generab'  fates,  and  Caesar's  bear : 

Each  several  ship  a  victory  did  gain, 
As  Rupert  or  as  Albemarle  were  there. 

Tbehr  batter*d  admiral  too  soon  withdrew, 
Untbank'd  by  ours  for  his  nnfinish'd  fight: 

But  he  the  minds  of  his  Dutch  masters  knew. 
Who  callVl  that  providence  which  we  cali'd  fii^t. 

Never  did  men  tkiore  joyfblly  obey. 
Or  sooner  understood  the  sign  to  fly : 

With  sach  alacrity  they  bore  away,  . 

As  if,  to  praise  them,  all  the  states  stood  by. 

O  fimums  leader  of  the  Belgian  fieet. 

Thy  monument  inscrib'd  such  praise  shall  wear, 
As  Varro  timely  flying  once  did  meet, 

Because  he  did  not  of  his  Rome  despair. 

Behold  that  navy,  which  a  while  befbre 
Provok'd  the  tardy  English  close  to  fight ; 

Now  draw  their  beat<m  vessels  close  to  shore, 
As  larks  lie  dai'd  to  shun  the  hobby's  fiight. 


Or  if  too  busily  they  will  inquire 

Into  a  victory,  which  we  disdain ; 
llien  let  them  know  the  Belgians  did  retire 

Before  the  patron  saint  of  injur'd  Spain. 

Repenting  England  this  revengeful  day 
To  Philip's  manes  did  an  offering  bring : 

England,  which  first,  by  leading  them  astray, 
HatchM  up  rebellion  to  destroy  her  king. 

Our  fathers  bent  their  baneful  industry. 
To  check  a  monarchy  that  slowly  grew ; 

But  did  not  France  or  Holland's  fate  foresee, 
Whose  rising  power  to  swift  dominion  fiew. 

In  Fortune's  empire  blindly  thus  we  go^ 
And  wander  after  pathless  Destiny ; 

Whose  dark  resorts  since  Prudence  cannot  know, 
In  vain  it  would  provide  for  what  shall  be. 

But  whatever  English  to  the  bless'd  shall  go^ 
And  the  fourth  Harry  or  first  Orange  meet; 

Fmd  him  disowning  of  a  Bourbon  foe, 
And  him  detesting  a  Batavian  fieet. 

Now  on  their  coasts  our  conquering  navy  ndvn. 
Waylays  their  merchants,  and  their  land  besets; 

Each  day  new  wealth  without  their  care  provides; 
They  lie  asleep  with  prizes  in  their  nets. 

So  close  behind  some  promontory  lie 
The  huge  leviathans  t'  attend  their  prey ; 

And  give  no  chase^  but  swallow  in  the  fky. 
Which  through  their  gapfaig  jaws  mistake  the  way. 

Nor  was  this  all :  in  ports  and  roads  remote. 
Destructive  fires  among  whole  fleets  we  send ; 

Triumphant  flames  upon  the  water  .float. 
And  out-bound  ships  at  home  their  ^yage  end. 

Those  various  squadrons  variously  destgn'd. 
Each  vessel  freighted  with  a  several  load. 

Each  squadron  waiting  fbr  a  several  wind. 
All  find  but  one,  to  bum  them  in  the  road. 

Some  bound  fbr  Gnmea,  golden  sand  to  find. 
Bore  all  the  gands  the  shnple  natives  wear : 

Some  for  the  pride  of  Turkish  courts  design'd. 
For  folded  turbans  &iest  Holland  bear. 

Some  English  wool  vex'd  in  a  Belgian  loom, 
And  into  cloth  of  spungy  softn^  made. 

Did  into  France  or  colder  Denmark  doom. 
To  ruin  with  worse  ware  oar  stapla  trade. 

Our  greedy  seamen  rummage  every  hold. 
Smile  on  the  booty  of  each  wealthier  chest. 

And,  as  the  priests  who  with  their  gods  make  bold. 
Take  what  they  like,  and  sacrifice  the  rest 

But  ah !  how  insincere  are  all  our  joys !        [stay : 
Which,  sent  from  Heaven,  like  lightning  make  no 

Their  palling  taste  the  journey's  length  destroys, 
Or  grief  sent  post  overtakes  them  on  the  wa^« 
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Sweird  with  our  late  snccfsses  on  the  fbc, 
Which  France  and  Holland.wanted  |>ou-er  to  cross, 

Wt»  ursre  an  un^ieen  fate  to  lay  u«  low. 

And  feed  their  envious  eyes  with  English  loss* 

Each  element  his  dread  command  obejrs. 
Who  makes  or  ruins  with  a  smile  or  frown  $ 

^Vho,  as  by  one  he  did  our  nation  raise, 
So  now  he  with  another  pulls  us  down. 

Yet,  liondon,  empress  of  the  northern  dime^ 
By  an  high  fate  thou  greatly  didst  expire; 

Crrat  as  the  world's,  which,  at  the  death  of  Time, 
Must  fall,  and  rise  a  nobler  frame  by  Fire. 

As  when  some  dire  usurper  Heaven  provides. 
To  scourge  his  country  with  a  lawless  sway  ; 

His  birth,  perhaps,  some  pefty  village  hides. 
And  sets  his  cradle  out  of  Fortune's  way : 

Till,  fully  ripe,  his  swelling  fate  breaks  out. 
And  hurries  him  to  mighty  mischiefs  on: 

His  prince,  surprised  at  first,  no  ill  could  doubt. 
And  wants  the  power  to  meet  it  when  'tis  known. 

Such  was  the  rise  of  this  prodigious  Fire, 

Whit^h  in  mean  buildings  first  obscurely  bred. 

From  thence  did  soon  to  open  streets  aspire. 
And  straight  to  palaces  and  temples  spread. 

The  diligence  of  trades  and  noiseful  gain, 
And  luxury  more  late,  asleep  were  laid  t 

AH  was  the  Night's ;  and  in  her  silent  reign 
No  sound  the  rest  of  Nature  did  invade. 

In  this  deep  quiet,  from  what  source  unknown, 
Thope  s^s  of  Fire  their  fatal  birth  disclose  ; 

And  first  few  scattering  sparks  about  were  blown. 
Big  with  the  flam^  t^at  to  otir  ruin  rose. 

Tlien  in  some  close-jient  room  it  crept  along, 
And,  smouldering  as  it  went,  in  silence  fed ; 

Till  th*  infant  monster,  with  devouring  strong, 
Walk'd  boldly  upright  with  exalted  head. 

Now  like  some  rich  or  mighty  murderer, 
Too  great  for  prison,  which  he  breaks  with  gold^ 

Who  fresher  for  new  mischiefs  does  appear, 
And  dares  the  world  to  tax  him  with  the  old : 

So  scapes  th*  insulting  Fire  his  narrow  jail. 
And  makes  small  outlets  into  open  air: 

There  the  fierce  winds  his  tender  force  assail, 
And  beat  him  downward  to  his  first  repair. 

Tlic  winds,  like  crafty  courtezans,  withheld 

His  flames  from  burning,  but  to  blow  them  nxM^e: 

And  every  fiesh  attempt  he  is  repeird  , 

With  faint  denials  weaker  than  before.  | 

An<l  now  no  longer  letted  of  his  prey. 
He  leaps  up  at  it  with  enrag'd  desire: 

O'erlooks  the  neighbours  with  a  wide  survey. 
And  nods  at  every  house  his  threatening  fire. 

The  ghorts  of  traitors  from  the  bridge  descend, 

Wit^i  bold  fanatic  spectnrs  to  rejoice: 
Abv*tt  the  fire  info  a  dance  they  bend, 
.  And  sing  their  babbath  notes  with  feeble  voice. 


Oar  guardian  angel  nw  them  whete  they  sate 
Above  the  palace  of  our  slumbering  king: 

He  sigh'd,  almndoning  his  charge  to  Fate, 
And  drooping,  oft  look'd  back  upon  the  wing. 

At  length  the  crackling  noise  and  dreadful  Uait 
Catl'd  up  some  waking  lover  to  the  sight ; 

And  long  it  was  ere  be  the  rest  could  raise. 
Whose  heavy  eyelids  yet  were  full  of  night 

The  next  to  danger,  hot  pursued  by  Fate, 
Half-doth'd,  half-naked,  hastily  retire : 

And  frighted  mothers  strike  their  breasts  tooJat^ 
For  helpless  infisnts  left  amidst  the  fire. 

Their  cries  soon  waken  all  the  dwellers  near; 

Now  murmuring  noises  rise  in  ever>'  street: 
The  more  remote  run  stumbling  with  their  fetr. 

And  in  the  dark  men  justle  as  they  meet. 

So  weary  bees  in  little  cells  repose  ; 

But  if  nigbt^robbers  lift  the  well>stcyr'd  hiv^ 
An  hunmiing  through  their  waxen  city  grows, 

And  out  upon  each  other's  wings  they  driv^ 

Now  streets  grow  throng'd  and  busy  as  by  day: 
Some  run  for  buckets  to  the  ballow'd  quire : 

Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  some  the  engines  play ; 
And  some  more  bold  mount  ladders  to  the  &e. 

In  vain :  for  from  the  east  a  Belgian  wind 
His  hostile  breath  through  the  dry  laften  seat; 

The  flames  impell'd  soon  left  their  foes  bebiad, 
And  forward  with  a  wanton  fiiry  went. 

A  key  of  fire  ran  all  along  the  shore. 
And  lighten'd  all  the  river  with  a  blaze: 

The  waken'd  tides  began  again  to  roar. 
And  wondering  fish  in  shining  waters  gaze. 

Old  father  Thames  rais'd  up  his  reverend  hea4 
But  fear'd  the  fate  of  Simois  would  return : 

Deep  in  his  ooze  he  sought  his  sedgy  bed. 
And  shrunk  his  waters  back  into  his  unu 

The  Fire,  meantime,  walks  in  a  broader  gross; 

To  either  hand  his  wings  he  opens  wide: 
He  wades  the  streets,  and  straight  he  reaches  ciths. 

And  plays  his  longing  flames  on  th'  other  side. 

At  first  they  warm,  then  scorch,  and  then  they  take; 

Now  with  long  necks  from  side  to  side  they  feed : 
At  length  grown  strong  their  mother  Fire  fbiake. 

And  a  new  colony  of  Flames  succeed. 

To  every  nobler  portion  of  the  town 

The  curling  billows  roll  their  restless  tide: 

In  parties  now  they  straggle  up  and  down. 
As  armies  unoppoe'd  for  prey  dividfi. 

One  mighty  squadron  with  a  side>wind  qsed. 
Through  narrow  lanes  his  cumber'd  fire  does  baite, 

By  powerful  charms  of  gold  and  silver  led. 
The  Lombard  bankers  and  the  'Change  to  watfe. 

Another  backward  to  the  Tower  would  go, 
And  slowly  eats  bis  way  against  the  wind: 

But  the  main  body  of  the  marching  fbe 
Against  th'  imperial  palace*  b  d^ign^d. 
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Now  day  appears,  and  with  the  day  the  king. 
Whose  early  rare  had  pobb'd  him  of  his  rest : 

Far  off  the  cracks  of  falling  houses  ring, 

And  shrieks  of  subjects  pierce  his  tender  breast. 

Near  as  he  draws,  thick  harbingers  of  smoke 
With  gloomy  pillars  cover  all  the  place ; 

Whose  little  intervals  of  night  are  broke 

By  sparks,  that  drive  against  his  sacred  face. 

More  than  his  guards  his  sorrows  made  him  known, 
And  pious  tears  which.down  his  cheeks  did  shower : 

The  wretched  in  his  grief  forgot  their  own  j 
So  much  the  pity  of  a  king  has  power. 

He  wept  the  flames  of  what  he  lov'd  so  well, 
And  what  so  well  had  merited  his  love : 

For  never  prince  in  grace  did  more  excel. 
Or  royal  city  more  m  duty  strove. 

Nor  with  an  idle  care  did  he  behold  : 

Subjects  may  grieve,  but  monarchs  must  redress ; 
He  cheers  the  fearful,  and  commends  the  bold, 

And  makes  despairers  hope  for  good  success. 

Himself  directs  what  first  is  to  be  done, 

And  orders  all  the  succours  which  they  bring : 

The  helpful  and  the  good  about  him  run. 
And  form  an  army  worthy  such  a  king. 

He  sees  the  dire  contagion  spread  so  fast. 
That  where  it  seizes  all  relief  is  vain : 

And  therefore  must  unwillingly  lay  waste 

That  country,  which  would  else  the  foe  maintain. 

The  powder  blows  up  all  before  the  Fire : 

Th*  amazed  Flames  stand  gathered  on  a  heap; ' 

And  from  the  precipice's  brink  retire. 
Afraid  to  venture  on  so  large  a  leap. 

Thus  fighting  Fires  a  while  themselves  consume, 
But  strught,  like  Turks,  forc'd  on  to  win  or  die, 

Tliey  first  lay  tender  bridges  of  their  fume. 
And  o'er  the  breach  in  unctuous  vapQurs  fly. 

Part  stay  for  passage,  till  a  gust  of  wind 
Ships  o*er  their  forces  in  a  shining  sheet  s 

Fart  creeping  under  ground  their  journey  blind, 
And  climbing  from  below  their  fellows  meet. 

Thus  to  some  desert  plain,  or  old  wood  side, 
Dnre  night-bags  come  from  far  to  dance  their  round; 

And  o*er  broad  rivers  on  their  fiends  they  ride. 
Or  sweep  in  clouds  above  the  blasted  ground. 

No  help  avails:  for,  hydra-like,  the  Fire 
lifts  up  his  hundred  heads  to  aim  his  way : 

And  scarce  the  wealthy  can  one  half  retire, 
Before  he  rushes  in  to  share  the  prey. 

The  rich  grow  suppliant,  and  the  poor  grow  proud : 
Tlwse  offer  mighty  gain,  and  these  ask  more : 

So  vcHd  of  pity  is  th*  ignoble  crowd, 

When  others'  ruin  may  increase  their  store. 

Am  those  who  live  by  shores  with  joy  behold 
Some  wealthy  vessel  split  or  stranded  nigh, 

And  firom  the  rocks  leap  down  for  shipwreck'd  gold, 
And  seek  the  tempests  which  the  others  fly: 


So  these  but  wait  the  owners'  last  despair. 
And  what 's  permitted  to  the  flames  invade; 

Ev'n  from  their  jaws  they  hungry  morsels  tear. 
And  on  their  backs  the  spoils  of  Vulcan  lade. 

The  days  were  all  in  this  lost  labour  spent ; 

And  when  the  weary  king  gave  place-to  night, 
His  beams  he  to  his  royal  brother  lent. 

And  so  shone  still  in  his  reflective  light. 

Night  came,  but  without  darkness  or  repos^ 
A  dismal  picture  of  the  general  doom ; 

Wliere  souls  distracted  when  the  trumpet  blow% 
And  half  unready  with  their  bodies  come. 

Those  who  have  homes,  when  home  they  do  repair. 
To  a  last  lodging  call  their  wandering  friends : 

Their  short  uneasy  sleeps  are  broke  with  care. 
To  look  how  near  tfieir  own  destruction  tends. 

Those  who  have  none,  sit  round  where  once  it  was. 
And  with  full  eyes  each  wonted  mom  require: 

Hauuting  the  yet  warm  ashes  of  the  place. 
As  murder'd  men  walk  where  they  did  expire. 

Some  stir  up  coals  and  watch  the  vestal  fire. 
Others  in  vain  from  sight  of  ruin  run ; 

And  while  through  burning  labyrinths  they  retire, 
With  loathing  eyes  repeat  what  they  would  shun. 

The  most  in  fields  like  herded  beasts  lie  down. 
To  dews  obnoxious  on  the  grassy  floor ; 

And  while  their  babes  in  sleep  their  sorrows  drown. 
Sad  parents  watch  the  remnants  of  their  store. 

While  by  the  motion  of  the  flames  they  guess 
What  streets  are  burning  now,iBud  what  are  near. 

An  infant  waking  to  tho  paps  would  press. 
And  mi^ts,  instead  of  milk,  a  falling  tear. 

No  thought  can  ease  them  but  their  sovereign's  care, 
Whose  praise  th'  afflicted  as  their  comfbrt  sing : 

Ev'n  those,  whom  want  might  drive  to  just  dcsjiairf 
Think  life  a  blessing  under  such  a  king. 

Meantime  he  sadly  suffers  in  their  grief, 
Outweeps  an  hermit,  and  outprays  a  saint : 

All  the  long  night  he  studies  their  relief, 
How  they  may  be  supply'd  and  he  may  want« 

"  O  God,"  said  he,  "  thou  patron  of  my  days. 
Guide  of  my  youth  in  exile  and  distress! 

Who  me  unfriended  broughfst,  by  wondrous  wavii, 
The  kingdom  of  my  fathers  to  possess : 

"  Be  thou  my  judge,  with  what  unweary'd  care 
I  since  have  lat>our'd  for  my  people's  good  ; 

To  bind  the  bruises  pf  a  civil  war. 

And  stop  the  issues  of  their  wasting  blood. 

"  Thou  who  hast  taught  me  to  forgive  the  ill. 
And  recompense  as  friends  the  good  misled  ; 

If  mercy  be  a  precept  of  thy  will. 
Return  that  mercy  on  thy  servant's  head. 

**  Or  if  my  heedless  youth  has  step^d  astray. 
Too  soon  forgetful  of  thy  gracious  hand ; 

On  me  alone  thy  just  displeasure  lay. 
But  take  thy  judgments  from  this  mooming  land. 
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**  We  all  have  sinnM,  and  thou  halt  laid  at  low, 
As  humble  earth  from  whence  at  first  we  came: 

like  flying  shades  before  the  clouds  we  show. 
And  shrink  like  parchment  in  consuming  flame. 

"  O  let  it  be  enough  what  thou  hast  done ;  [street. 
When  spotted  Deaths  ran  arm'd  through  every 

With  poisou'd  darts  which  not  the  good  could  shun. 
The  speedy  could  outfly,  or  valiant  meet 

**  The  living  few,  and  frequent  funerals  then, 
Proclaimed  thy  wrath  on  this  forsaken  place: 

And  now  those  few  who  are  returned  again. 
Thy  searching  judgments  to  their  dwelUngs  trace. 

**  O  pass  not.  Lord,  an  absolute  decree. 
Or  bind  thy  sentence  unconditional : 

But  in  thy  sentence  our  remorse  foresee. 
And  in  that  foresight  this  thy  doom  recaL 

*'  Thy  threatenings.  Lord,  as  thine  thou  may*si  re- 
But  if  immutable  and  fix'd  they  stand,     [voke: 

Continue  still  tbjrself  to  give  the  stroke, 
Aud  let  not  foreign  foes  oppress  thy  land.*' 

Th*  Eternal  heard,  and  from  the  heavenly  quire 
Chose  out  the  cherub  with  the  flaming  sword; 

And  bade  him  swiftly  drive  th'  approaching  Fire 
From  where  our  naval  magazines  were  itor'd. 

The  blessed  minister  his  wings  display'd, 
And  like  a  shooting  star  he  cleft  the  night : 

He  charged  the  flames,  and  those  that  disobeyed 
He  lash'd  to  duty  with  his  sword  of  light. 

The  fugitive  Flames,  chastisM,  went  forth  to  prey 
On  pious  structures,  by  our  fathers  rear*d ; 

By  which  to  Heaven  they  did  aflfcct  the  way, 
Ere  faith  in  churchmen  without  works  was  heard. 

The  wanting  orphans  saw,  with  watery  eyes. 
Their  founders'  charity  in  dust  laid  low ; 

And  sent  to  God  their  ever-answer'd  cries. 
For  he  protects  the  poor,  who  made  them  sa 

• 

Nor  could  thy  fabric,  Paul's,  defend  thee  long. 
Though  thou  wert  sacred  to  thy  Maker's  praise: 

Though  made  immortal  by  a  poet^s  song ; 

And  poets*  songs  the  Tlieban  walls  could  raise. 

The  dar'mg  Flames  peep'd  in,  and  saw  from  far 
The  awful  beauties  of  the  sacred  quire : 

But,  since  it  was  proph^'d  by  civil  war. 
Heaven  thought  it  fit  to  have  it  purged  by  fire. 

Now  down  the  narrow  streets  it  swiftly  came. 
And  widely  opening  did  on  both  sides  prey: 

This  benefit  wc  sadly  owe  the  flame. 
If  only  ruin  must  enlarge  our  way. 

And  now  four  days  the  Sun  had  seen  our  woes : 
Four  nights  the  Moon  beheld  th'  incessant  fire: 

It  seem'd  as  if  the  stars  more  sickly  rose. 
And  further  from  the  feverish  North  retire. 

In  th'  empyrean  Heaven,  the  bless'd  abode, 
The  thrones  and  the  dominions  prostrate  lie, 

Not  daring  to  behold  their  angry  (»od ; 
And  an  hush'd  silence  damps  the  tuneful  aky. 


At  length  th*  Almighty  cast  a  pitsring  eye. 
And  mercy  softly  tooch*d  his  mel^Bg 

He  saw  the  town's  one  half  in  robbith  lie. 
And  eager  flames  drive  oo  to  ■tonn  tte 


An  hollow  crystal  pjrramid  be  takes. 

In  firmamental  waters  dipt  above; 
Of  it  a  broad  extinguisher  be  maliea. 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  tl^irqiQanrydnire. 

The  vanquish'd  Fires  withdraw  firom  every  plaoc^ 
Or  full  with  feeding  sink  into  m  sleep : 

Each  household  genios  tbowa  again  his  hee. 
And  from  the  hearths  the  little  Lares  oeep. 

Our  king  this  move  than  natural  cbaage  beboldi; 

With  sober  joy  his  heart  and  e^es  abooad: 
lb  the  All-good  his  lifted  hands  be  folds, 

And  thaidLs  him  low  on  bis  redeemed  gmarf. 

As  when  sharp  frosts  had  long  coostrainM  tbeesith, 
A  kindly  thaw  unlocks  (t  with  oold  rain; 

And  first  the  tender  blade  peeps  up  to^irtb,  [fiav: 
And  straight  the  green  fields  langbwithprons'd 

By  such  degrees  the  spreading  gladness  grew 
In  every  heart  which  fear  bad  froEe  bdEbre: 

The  standing  stjireets  with  so  much  joy  they  view. 
That  with  less  grief  the  perish'd  they  dajplsfc 

The  father  of  the  people  open'd  wide 

His  stores,  and  all  the  poor  with  plenty  fed: 

Thus  God's  anointed  God's  own  place  supply'd. 
And  fiird  the  empty  with  his  daily  bread. 

This  royal  bounty  brought  its  own  reward, 
And  in  their  minds  so  deep  did  print  the  sense; 

Tliat  if  their  ruins  sadly  they  regard, 

Tis  but  with  fear  the  sight  might  drive  him  tbsace. 


But  so  may  he  live  long,  that  town  to  sway. 
Which  by  bis  au^ice  they  will  nobler  make. 

As  he  will  hatch  their  ashes  by  his  stay. 
And  not  their  homUe  ruins  now  fbrnke. 

They  have  not  lost  their  loyalty  by  fire; 

Nor  is  their  courage  or  their  wealth  so  low, 
That  from  his  wars  they  pooriy  would  retire. 

Or  beg  the  pity  of  a  vanquish'd  foe. 

Not  with  more  constancy  the  Jews,  of  old 
By  Cyrus  from  rewarded  exile  sent, 

Thoir  royal  city  did  in  dust  behold. 
Or  with  more  vigour  to  rebuild  it  went. 

The  utmost  malice  of  the  stars  is  past. 

Ami  two  dire  comets,  which  havesoourg'd  tlietovo, 

In  their  own  plague  and  fire  have  breath'd  the  last, 
Or  dimly  in  their  sinking  sockets  frown. 

Now  frequent  trines  the  happier  bgbts  among. 
And  high-rais'd  Jove  from  his  dark  prison  freed, 

Those  weights  took  off  that  on  his  planet  hm^ 
Will  gloriously  the  new-laid  work  suceeed. 

Mrthinks  already  from  this  chymic  flame, 
I  see  a  city  of  more  precious  mold: 

Rich  as  the  loan  which  gives  the  Indies  nasM, 
\^'ith  sUver  pav'd,  and  oU  divine  with  geld. 
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Already  labooring  with  a  mighty^  fate. 

She  shakes  the  rubbish  from  her  mounting  brow, 

And  seems  to  have  renew*d  her  charter's  date, 
Which  Heaven  will  to  the  death  of  Time  allow. 

More  great  than  human  now,  and  more  august. 
Now  deify*d  she  from  her  fires  docs  •  se : 

Her  widening  streets  on  new  foundations  trust. 
And  opening  into  larger  parts  she  flies. 

Before  nhe  like  some  shepherdess  did  show, 
Who  sat  to  bathe  her  by  a  river's  side  $ 

Not  answering  to  her  fame,  but  nide  and  low, 
Nor  taught  the  beauteous  arts  of  modem  pride. 

Now  like  a  maiden  queen  she  will  behold, 
From  her  high  turrets,  honrly  <:uttors  t^oaie ; 

The  East  with  incense,  an>l  the  West  with  gold. 
Will  stand  like  suppliants  to  receive  her  doom. 

The  silver  Thames,  her  own  domestic  flood, 
Shall  bear  her  vessels  like  a  sweeping  train ; 

And  often  fvind,  as  of  his  mistress  proud. 
With  longing  eyes  to  meet  her  face  again. 

The  wealthy  Tagus,  and  the  wealthier  Rhine, 
The  glory  of  their  towns  no  more  shall  boast. 

And  Seyne,  that  would  with  Belgian  rivers  join. 
Shall  find  her  lustre  stain'd,  and  traffic  lost. 

The  venturous  merchant,  who  de8ign*d  more  fisr. 
And  touches  on  our  hospitable  shore, 

CharmM  with  the  splendour  of  this  northern  star. 
Shall  here  unlade  him,  and  depart  no  more. 

Our  powerful  navy  shall  no  longer  meet. 
The  wealth  of  France  or  Holland  to  invade ; 

The  beauty  of  this  town  without  a  fleet. 

From  all  the  world  shall  vindicate  her  trade. 

And  while  this  fam*d  emporium  we  prepare. 
The  British  ocean  shall  such  triumphs  boast. 

That  those,  who  now  disdain  our  trade  to  share, 
Shall  rob  like  pirates  on  our  wealthy  coast. 

Already  we  have  conquerM  half  the  war. 
And  the  less  dangerous  part  is  left  behind: 

Our  trouble  now  is  but  to  make  them  dare. 
And  not  so  great  to  vanquish  as  to  find. 

Thus  to  the  eastern  wealth  through  storms  we  go, 
But  now,  the  C^ipe  once  doubled,  fear  no  more ; 

A  constant  trade-wind  will  securely  blriw. 
And  gpeotly  lay  us  on  the  spicy  shore. 


AN  ESSAY  UPON  SAT/RE. 

lY  MR.  DRYOEN,  AND  THE  BARL  OP  MULGRAVI. 

How  dull,  and  how  insensible  a  beast 

Is  man,  who  yet  would  lord  it  o'er  the  rest ! 

Philosophers  and  poets  vainly  strove 

In  every  age  the  lumpish  mass  to  move : 

But  those  were  pedants,  when  compared  with  these, 

"S^lio  know  not  only  to  instruct,  but  pi 

Poets  alone  found  the  delightful  way. 

Mysterious  morals  gently  to  coarey 


In  charming  numbers;  so  that  as  men  grew 

PleasM  with  theit  poems,  they  grew  wiser  too. 

Satire  has  always  shone  among  the  rest, 

And  is  the  lioldcst  way,  if  not  the  best. 

To  tell  men  freely  of  their  foulest  faults; 

To  laugh  at  theif  vain  deeds,  and  vainer  thought Sb 

In  satire  too  the  wise  took  diffierent  ways. 

To  eacii  deserving  its  peculiar  praise. 

Some  did  all  folly  with  just  sharpness  blame, 

\\'h  list  others  laughM,  and  scom'd  them  into  shame* 

But  of  these  two,  the  last  succeeded  best. 

As  men  aim  rightest  when  they  shoot  in  jest; 

Yet,  if  we  may  presume  to  blame  our  guides, 

And  censure  those  who  censure  all  besides. 

In  other  things  th^  justly  are  preferr'd : 

In  thffe  alone  methinks  the  ancients  err'd ; 

Against  the  grossest  follies  they  declaim  ; 

Hard  tbey  pursue,  hut  hunt  ignoble  game. 

Nothing  is  easier  tiian  such  blots  to  hit. 

And  'tis  the  talent  of  each  vulgar  wit : 

Besides  'tis  labour  lost ;  for  who  would  preach 

M'irals  to  Armstrong,  or  dull  Aston  teach  ? 

'Tts  being  devout  at  play,  wise  at  a  bsdl. 

Or  bringing  wit  and  friend  i>hip  to  Wliitchall. 

Buf^ith  sharp  eyes  those  nicer  ftiults  to  find, 

Mliich  lie  oliNCurely  in  the  wisest  mind  ; 

That  little  speck  which  all  the  rest  does  spoil. 

To  wash  off  that  would  be  a  noble  toil. 

Beyond  the  loose-writ  libels  of  this  age. 

Or  the  forc'd  sct^nes  of  our  declhiing  stage ; 

Above  all  censure  too,  each  little  wit 

Will  be  so  glad  to  see  the  greater  hit  i 

Who  judging  better,  though  concerned  the  mosty 

Of  such  correction  will  have  cause  to  boast. 

In  such  a  satire  all  would  seek  a  share. 

And  every  fool  will  fancy  he  is  there. 

Old  story-tellers  too  must  pine  and  die. 

To  sec  their  antiquated  wit  laid  by ; 

Like  her,  who  miss'd  her  name  in  a  lampoon, 

And  griev'd  to  find  herself  decay'd  so  soon. 

No  common  coxcomb  must  be  mention'd  here  : 

Not  the  dull  train  of  danchig  sparks  appear; 

Nor  fluttering  officers  who  never  fight; 

Of  such  a  wretched  rabble  who  would  write  ? 

Much  less  half  wits:   that  's  more  agaimt  our 

rules; 
For  they  are  fops,  the  other  are  but  fools. 
Who  would  not  be  as  silly  as  Dunbar  ? 
As  dull  as  Monmouth,  rather  than  sir  Carr  ? 
The.  cunning  courtier  should  be  slighted  too. 
Who  with  dull  knavery  makes  so  much  ado; 
Till  the  shrewd  fool,  by  thriving  too»  too  fast^ 
Like  Esop's  fox  becomes  a  prey  at  last 
Nor  shall  the  royal  mistresses  be  nam'd. 
Too  ugly,  or  too  easy,  to  be  blam'd  ; 
With  whom  each  rhjrraing  fool  keeps  such  a  pother. 
They  are  as  common  that  way  as  the  other: 
Yet  sauntering  Charles,  between  his  beastly  brace, 
Meets  with  dissembling  still  in  either  place, 
Affected  humour,  or  a  painted  face. 
In  loyal  libels  we  have  often  told  him, 
How  one  has  jilted  him,  the  other  sold  him : 
How  that  aflccts  to  laugh,  how  this  to  weep ; 
But  who  can  rail  so  long  as  he  can  sleep  ? 
Was  ever  prince  by  two  at  once  misled. 
False,  foolish,  old^  ill-natur'd,  and  ill-bred  ? 
Eamley  and  Aylesbury,  with  all  that  race 
Of  busy  blockheads,  shall  have  here  no  place ; 
At  council  set  as  foils  on  Dorset's  score, 
\  To  make  that  great  flRlse  jewel  shine  the  more^ 
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Who  all  that  while  was  thought  OEceeding  wise. 

Only  for  taking  pains  and  telling  lies. 

But  there  *s  no  meddling  with  such  naoseous  men ; 

Their  very  names  have  tir*d  my  lazy  pen : 

*Tis  time  to  quit  their  company,  and  choose 

Some  fitter  subject  for  a  sharper  Muse. 

First,  let  *8  behold  the  merriest  man  alive 
Against  his  careless  genius  vainly  strive  ; 
Quit  his  dear  ease,  some  deep  design  to  lay, 
'Gainst  a  set  time,  and  then  forget  the  day  : 
Yet  he  will  laugh  at  his  best  friends,  and  be 
Just  as  good  company  as  Nokes  and  Lee. 
But  when  he  aims  at  reason  or  at  rule. 
He  turns  himself  the  best  to  ridiculQ. 
I^t  him  at  business  ne'er  so  earnest  sit, 
Siiow  him  but  mirth,  and  bait  that  mirth  with  wit; 
That  shadow  of  a  jest  shall  be  ei^y'd, 
Though  he  left  all  mankind  to  be  destroy'd. 
So  cat  transform'd  sat  gravely  and  demure. 
Till  mouse  appearM,  and  thought  himself  secure ; 
But  soon  the  lady  had  him  in  her  eye, 
And  from  her  firiend  did  just  as  oddly  fly. 
Eeaching  above  our  nature  does  no  good  ; 
We  must  fall  back  to  our  old  flesh  and  blood  | 
As  by  our  little  Machiavel  we  find 
That  nimblest  creature  of  the  busy  kind. 
His  limbs  are  crippled,  and  his  body  shakes; 
Yet  his  hard  mind,  which  all  this  bustle  makes. 
No  pity  of  its  poor  companion  takes. 
What  gravity  can  hold  from  laughing  out, 
To  see  him  drag  his  feeble  legs  about. 
Like  hounds  ill-couplr.d  ?     Jdwler  lugs  him  still 
Through  hedges,  ditches,  and  through  all  that 's  ill, 
'Twere  crime  in  any  man  but  him  alone 
To  use  a  body  so,  though  'tis  one's  own : 
Yet  this  false  comfort  never  give^  him  o'er, 
I'hat  whilst  he  creeps  his  vigorous  thoughts  can  soert 
A.'as !  that  soarinir,  to  thoso  few  that  know. 
Is  i)ut  a  busy  grovclin'4  here  below. 
.So  men  in  rapture  think  they  mount  the  sky, 
Whilst  on  the  ^rround  th'  entranced  ih retches  lie: 
S<>  m<xlem  fops  have  fancy'd  they  could  fly. 
As  the  new  carl,  with  parts  deserving  praise, 
And  wit  enough  to  laugh  at  his  own  ways. 
Vet  loses  all  soft  days  and  scn:nial  nights, 
Kind  Nature  checks,  and  kintler  Fortune  slights; 
Striving  against  his  quiet  hII  he  can. 
For  the  fine  notion  of  a  busy  man. 
And  what  is  that  at  best,  but  one,  whose  mind 
Is  made  to  tire  himself  and  all  mankind  ? 
Fr»r  Ireland  he  would  go ;  faith,  let  him  reign  ; 
For  if  some  odd  fantastic  lord  would  fain 
Carry  in  tnmks,  and  all  my  drudgery  do, 
I  Ml  not  only  pay  him,  but  admire  him  too. 
Bnt  is  there  any  other  beast  that  lives, 
Who  his  own  harm  so  wittingly  contrives  ? 
Will  any  dog,  that  has  his  teeth  and  stones, 
Kefinedly  leave  his  bitches  and  his  bones. 
To  turn  a  wheel,  and  bark  to  be  employ'd. 
While  Venus  is  by  rival  dogs  enjoy 'd  ? 
Vot  this  fond  man,  to  get  a  statesman's  name, 
Forfeits  his  friends,  his  freedom,  and  his  fame. 
Though  satire,  nicely  writ,  no  humour  stings 
But  those  who  merit  praise  in  other  things, 
Y<»t  we  must  needs  this  one  exception  make, 
And  break  our  nilos  for  folly  Tropo's  sake; 
Who  was  too  much  despised  to  be  accused, 
And  therefore  scarce  deserves  to  be  abus'd ; 
Rais'd  only  by  his  mercenary  tongue, 
foT  railing  smoothly,  and  for  rcasun'ng  wrong. 


As  boys  on  holidasrs  let  loose  to  pUiy« 

Lay  waggish  trapa  for  girls  that  pass  tbat  way; 

Then  shout  to  see  in  dirt  and  deep  distreis 

Some  silly  cit  in  her  flower'd  foolish  dres: 

So  have  I  mighty  satisfaction  found. 

To  see  his  tinsel  reason  on  the  giousd: 

To  see  the'^  orid  fool  despis'd,  and  know  it. 

By  some  who  scarce  have  words  enough  to  dww  it: 

For  sense  sits  silent,  and  condemns  for  weaker 

The  sinner,  nay  sometimes  the  wittiest  speaker; 

But  *tis  prodigious  so  much  eloquence 

Should  be  acquired  by  such  little  sense  ; 

For  words  and  wit  did  anciently  agree. 

And  TuUy  was  no  fool,  though  this  man  bet 

At  bar  abusive,  on  the  bench  unable. 

Knave  on  the  woolsack,  fmp  at  council-table. 

These  are  the  grievances  of  such  fools  as  would 

Be  rather  wise  than  honest,  great  than  good. 

Some  other  kind  of  wits  must  be  made  fanwa, 
Whose  harmless  crrours  hurt  themselves  alone; 
Excess  of  luxury  they  think  can  pleaae» 
And  lasciness  call  loving  of  their  ease : 
To  live  dissolv'd  in  pleasures  still  they  feign. 
Though  their  whole  life  's  but  intermittii^ 
So  much  of  surfeits,  head-aches,  claps  are 
Wc  scarce  perceive  the  little  time  between: 
Well-meaning  men,  who  make  this  gross  mil 
And  pleasure  lose  only  fidr  pleasure's  sake ; 
F.ach  pleasure  has  its  price,  and  when  we  pay 
Too  much  of  pain,  wc  squander  life  away. 

Thus,  Dorset,  purring  like  a  thoughtfnl  cat, 
Marry'd,  but  wiser  puss  ne'er  thought  of  that : 
Afid  first  he  worried  her  with  railing  rbsrme, 
like  Pembroke's  mastives  at  his  kindest  time; 
Then  for  one  night. sold  all  his  slavish  life, 
A  teeming  widow,  but  a  barren  wife ; 
Swell'd  by  contact  of  such  a  fulsome  toad. 
He  luirpcM  about  the  matrimonial  load  ; 
Till  Fortune,  blindly  kind  as  well  as  he. 
Has  ill  restorM  him  to  his  liberty; 
Which  he  would  use  in  his  old  sneaking  way, 
Drinking  all  night,  and  dozing  all  the  day ; 
Dull  as  Ned  Honard,  whom  his  brisker  times 
Had  fanrd  for  dullness  in  malicious  rhymes. 

Mulgrave  had  much  ado  to  scape  the  snare. 
Though  leam'd  in  all  those  arts  that  cheat  the  hkt 
For  after  all  his  vulgar  marriage-mocks. 
With  beauty  dazzled,  Numps  was  in  the  stocks; 
Deluded  parents  dry'd  their  weeping  eyes. 
To  see  him  catch  his  tartar  for  his  prize : 
Th*  impatient  town  waited  the  wish*d-for  change, 
And  cuckolds  smil'd  in  hopes  of  sweet  revenge; 
Till  Pctworth  plot  made  us  with  sorrow  see. 
As  his  estate,  his  person  too  was  free : 
Him  no  soft  thoughts,  no  gratitude  could  move; 
To  gold  he  fled  from  beauty  and  from  Ioat  ; 
Yet  failing  there  he  keeps  his  freedom  still, 
Forc'd  to  live  happily  against  his  will : 
'Tis  not  his  fault,  if  too  much  wealth  and  power 
Break  not  his  boasted  quiet  every  hour. 

And  little  Sid.  for  simile  renown'd. 
Pleasure  has  always  sought  but  never  found  : 
Though  all  his  thoughts  on  wine  and  women  faSl^ 
His  are  so  bad,  sure  he  ne'er  thinks  at  all. 
The  flesh  he  lives  upcm  is  rank  and  strong. 
His  meat  and  mistresses  are  kept  too  long; 
But  sure  we  all  mistake  this  pious  man. 
Who  mortifies  his  person  all  he  can: 
WImt  we  uncharitably  take  for  sin. 
Arc  only  rules  of  this  odd  capuchin  | 
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yver  hermit  under  grave  pretence, 
iv'd  more  contrary  to  common  sense; 
lis  a  miracle  we  may  suppose, 
istiuess  ofiSends  his  skilful  nose ; 
h  from  all  stink  can  with  peculiar  art 
iCt  perfume  and  essence  from  a  f — t: 
7tin^  supper  is  bis  great  delight ; 
ils  all  day  but  to  be  drunk  at  night ; 
o*er  his  cups  this  night-bird  chirping  sits, 
e  takes  Hewit  and  Jack  Hall  for  wits. 
Chester  I  despise  for  want  of  wit, 
gh  thought  to  have  a  tail  and  cloven  feet ; 
rhile  he  mischief  means  to  all  mankind, 
elf  alone  the  ill  effects  does  find : 
lo  like  witches  justly  suffers  shame, 
ie  harmless  malice  is  so  much  the  same, 
are  his  words,  affected  is  his  wit ; 
ten  he  does  aim,  so  seldom  hit ; 
rery  fiauie  he  cringes  while  he  speaks, 
when  the  back  is  tum'd  the  head  he  breaks : 
1  in  each  action,  lewd  in  every  limb, 
icrs  themselves  are  mischievous  in  him : 
)of  that  chance  alone  makes  every  creature, 
-y  Killigrew  without  good-nature, 
rhat  a  Bessiis  has  he  always  liv*d, 
[lis  own  kick'mgs  notably  contrived  ? 
there  's  the  folly  that 's  still  mixt  with  fear, 
rds  more  blows  than  any  hero  bear ; 
rhting  sparks  some  may  their  pleasures  say, 
tis  a  bolder  thing  to  run  away : 
irorld  may  well  forgive  him  all  his  ill, 
!very  fault  does  prove  his  penance  still : 
ly  he  falls  into  some  dangctx)us  noose, 
then  as  meanly  labours  to  get  loose ; 
i  so  iufismous  b  heUcr  quitting, 
t  in  base  injury  and  low  submitting, 
ike  to  have  left  out  his  poetr>' ; 
it  by  all  almost  as  well  as  me. 
!times  he  has  some  humour,  never  wit, 
if  it  rarely,  very  rarely,  hit, 
loder  so  much  nasty  rubbish  laid, 
(id  it  out 's  the  cinderwoman's  trade  t 
fi^r  the  wretched  remnants  of  a  fire, 
:  toil  all  day  in  ashes  and  in  mire, 
wdly  dull  his  idle  works  appear, 
wretched  texts  deserve  no  comments  here ; 
re  one  poor  thought  sometimes,  left  all  alone, 
I  whole  page  of  dulness  must  atone. 
»w  vain  a  thing  is  man,  and  how  unwise ; 
he,  who  would  himf«nlf  the  most  despise ! 

0  so  wise  and  humble  seem  to  be, 
my  own  vanity  and  pride  can't  sec. 

e  the  world's  nonsense  is  so  sharply  shown, 
>u11  down  others  but  to  raise  our  own ; 

we  may  angels  scvin,  we  paint  them  elves, 
are  but  satires  to  wl  up  ourselves, 
u  have  all  this  while  been  finding  fault, 
with  my  master  who  first  satire  taught  j 
did  by  that  describe  the  task  so  hard, 
»n»s  stupendous  and  above  r€»ward ; 
labour  with  unecjuul  force  to  climb 

lofty  hill,  unreach'd  by  former  tiroes 
ust  that  1  should  to  the  bottom  fall, 

1  to  writejwcll,  or  not  to  write  at  all. 
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Si  proplus  stes 

Te  capict  magis. 

PART  I. 


TO  THE  READER 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  an  apology  for  my 
poem:  some  will  think  it  needs  no  excuse,  and 
others  will  receive  none,     llie  design  I  am  sure  is 
honest :  but  be  who  draws  his  pen  for  one  party, 
must  expect  to  make  enemies  of  the  other.     For 
wit  and  fool  are  consequents  of  Whig  and  Tory  ; 
and  every  man  is  a  knave  or  an  ass  to  the  con- 
trary side.     There  is  a  treasury  of  merits  in  the 
fanatic  church,  as  well  as  in  the  popish :  and  a 
pennyworth  to  be  had  of  saintship,  honesty,  and 
poetry,  for  the  lewd,  the  factious,  and  the  block- 
heads: but  the  longest  chapter  in  Deuteronomy 
has  not  curses  enough  for  an  Anti-Bromingham. 
My  comfort  is,  their  manifest  prejudice  to  my 
cause  will  render  their  judgment  of  less  authority 
against  me.     Yet  if  a  poem  have  genius,  it  will 
force  its  own  reception  in  the  world.     For  there  is 
a  sweetness  in  good  verse,  which  tickles  even  while 
it  hurts:  and  no  man  can  be  heartily  angry  with 
him  who  pleases  him  against  his  will.     The  com- 
mendation of  adversaries  is  the  greatest  triumph  of 
a  writer,  because  it  never  comes  unless  extorted. 
But  I  can  be  satisfied  on  more  easy  terms :  If  I 
happen  to  please  the  more  moderate  sort,  J  shall 
Ik*  sure  of  an  honest  party,  and,  in  all  probability, 
of  the  best  judges:  for  the  least  concerned  are 
commonly  *he  least  corrupt.     Aud  I  confess  I  have 
laid  in  for  those,  by  rebating  the  satire,  where  jns- 
ti<'e  would  allow  it,  from  cairying  too  sharp  an 
edge.      Iliey  who  can  criticise  so  weakly,  as  to 
imagine  I  have  done  my  worst,  may  be  convinced 
at  their  own  cost,  that  I  can  write  severely,  with 
moi-e  ease  than  I  can  gently.      I  have  but  laughed 
at  some  men's  follies,  when  I  could  have  declaimed 
against  their  vices ;  and  other  men's  virtues  I  have 
commended,  as  freely  as  I  have  taxed  their  crimes. 
And  now,  if  you  are  a  malicious  reader,  I  expect 
you  should   return  uiH»n  ine,  that  I  affect  to  be 
thought  more  imiiartial  than   I  am :  but  if  men 
are  not  to  be  judged  by  tlirir  professions,  God  fbr- 
gi*-e  you  commonwralth's-men  for  professing  so 
plausibly  for  the  government.     You  cannot  be  so 
uni*onscionable  as  to  charge  me  for  not  subscribing 
my  name ;  for  that  would  reflect  too  grossly  upon 
your  own  party,  who  never  dare,  though  they  have 
the  advantasre  of  a  jury  to  secure  them.     If  you"" 
like  not  my  poem,  the  fault  may  possibly  be  in  my 
writing ;  though  it  is  hard  for  an  author  to  judge 
against  himself.     But  more  probably  it  is  in  your 
morals,  which  oanm»t  i>rar  the  tnith  of  it.     The 
violent  on  both  sides  will  eondcnm  the  character  of 
Absalom,  as  either  too  favourably  or  too  hardly 
drawn.      But  they  are  not  the  violent  whom  1  de- 
sire to  please.     The  fault  on  the  risfht  hand  is  to 
extenuate,  palliate,  and   indulge;  and  to  confess 
freely,  I  have  endeavoured  to  commit  it.     Besides 
the  respect  which  I  owe  his  birth,  I  have  a  greater 
for  his  heroic  virtues :   and  David  himself  could  not 
be  more  tender  of  the  yoimg  man'H  life,  than  I 
I  would  be  of  his  reputation.     But  since  the  moiit; 
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excellent  natures  are  alwayn  the  most  easy,  and, 
as  being  such,  are  the  soonest  perverted  by  ill 
counsels,  especially  when  baited  with  fame  and 
glory ;  it  is  no  more  a  wonder  that  he  withstood 
tiot  the  temptations  of  Achitophel,  than  it  was  for 
Adam  not  to  have  resisted  the  two  devils,  the  ser- 
pent and  the  woman.  The  conclusion  of  the  story 
I  purposely  forbore  to  prosecute,  because  I  con^d 
not  obtain  from  mjrself  to  show  Absalom  unfor- 
tunate. The  frame  of  it  was  cut  out  but  for  a 
picture  to  the  waist;  and  if  the  draught  be  so  Our 
true,  it  is  as  much  as  I  designed. 

Were  I  the  inventor,  who  am  only  the  historian, 
I  should  certainly  conclude  the  piece  with  the 
reconcilement  of  Absalom  to  David.  And  who 
knows  but  this  may  come  to  pass  ?  Things  were 
not  brought  to  an  extremity  where  I  left  the  story: 
there  seems  yet  to  be  room  lefl  for  a  composure; 
hereafter  there  may  be  only  for  pity.  I  have  not 
so  much  as  an  uncharitable  wish  against  Achito- 
phel; but  am  content  to  be  accused  of  a  good- 
natured  erronr,  and  to  hope  with  Origen,  that  the 
Devil  himself  may  at  last  be  saved.  For  which 
reason,  in  this  poem,  he  is  neither  brought  to  set 
his  bouse  in  order,  nor  to  dispose  of  his  person 
afterwards,  as  he  in  wisdom  shall  think  fit.  God  is 
infinitely  merciful ;  and  his  vicegerent  is  only  out 
10,  because  he  is  not  infinite. 

The  true  end  of  satire  is  the  amendment  of  vices 
by  correction.  And  he,  who  writes  honestly,  is  no 
more  an  enemy  to  the  offender,  than  the  physician 
to  the  patient,  when  he  prescribes  harsh  remedies 
to  an  inveterate  disease ;  for  those  are  only  in  order 
to  prevent  the  chirurgeon*s  work  of  an  ense  rescin- 
dendum,  which  I  wish  not  to  my  very  enemies. 
I'o  conclude  all ;  if  the  body  politic  have  any  ana- 
logy to  the  natural,  in  my  weak  judgn*ent,  an  act 
of  oblivion  were  as  necessary  in  a  hot  distempered 
state,  as  an  opiate  would  be  in  a  raging  fever. 
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In  pious  times  ere  priestcraft  did  begin. 

Before  polygamy  was  made  a  sin ; 

When  man  on  many  multiply'd  his  kind, 

Ere  one  to  one  was  cursedly  confined ; 

When  Nature  prompted,  aiid  no  law  deny'd 

Promiscuous  use  of  concubine  and  bride ; 

Then  Israel's  monarch,  after  Heaven's  own  heart. 

His  vigorous  warmth  did  variously  impart 

To  wives  and  slaves  :  and,  wide  as  his  command. 

Scattered  his  Maker's  image  through  the  land. 

Michal,  of  royal  blood,  the  crown  did  wear ; 

A  soil  ungrateful  to  the  tiller's  care: 

Not  so  the  rest ;  for  several  mothers  bore 

To  godlike  David  several  sons  before. 

But  since  like  slaves  his  bed  they  did  ascend. 

No  true  succession  could  their  seed  attend. 

Of  all  the  numerous  progeny  was  none 

So  beautiful,  so  brave,  as  Absalcnn : 

Whether,  inspired  by  some  diviner  lust. 

His  father  got  him  with  a  greater  gust ; 

Or  that  his  conscious  destiny  made  way. 

By  manly  beauty,  to  imperial  sway ; 

Early  in  foreign  fields  he  won  renown. 

With  kmgs  and  states  ally'd  to  Israel's  crown: 

In  peace  the  thoughts  of  war  he  could  removei 

And  seem'd  as  he  were  only  bom  for  fore. 


Whatever  he  did  was  done  with  to  mnch 
In  him  alone  'twas  natural  to  please : 
His  motions  all  a«.*company'd  writh  grace; 
And  Paradise  was  open'd  in  hb  face. 
With  secret  joy  indulgent  David  Tiew*d 
His  youthful  image  in  hht  son  reoev'd  : 
To  all  his  wishes  nothmg  be  deny'd ; 
And  made  the  charming  Aonabd  his  bride. 
What  faults  he  had,  for  who  firom  fiinlts  is  fiee? 
His  father  could  not,  or  be  would  not  see. 
Some  warm  excesses,  which  the  law  forbore. 
Were  construed  yxMith,  that  purged  by  boifingo'er; 
And  Amnon's  murder,  by  a  specious  name. 
Was  call'd  a  just  revenge  for  infiir'd  faine^ 
Thus  prais'd  and  lov'd,  the  noble  youth  remaia^d. 
While  David  undisturb'd  in  9km  rcign'd. 
But  life  can  never  be  sincerely  bkst : 
Heaven  punishes  the  bad,  and  proves  the  best 
The  Jews,  a  headstrong,  moody,  mnrmwring  nee. 
As  ever  tiy'd  th'  extent  and  stretch  of  grace; 
God's  pamper'd  people,   whom,    debsneh'd  with 

ease. 
No  king  could  govern,  nor  no  God  eonld  please; 
Gods  they  had  try'd  of  every  shape  and  soe, 
That  godsmiths  could  produce,  or  priesta  derisei 
These  Adam-wits,  too  fortunately  free. 
Began  to  dream  they  wanted  liberty ; 
And  when  no  rule,  no  precedent  was  fonnd. 
Of  men,  by  laws  less  circumacrib'd  and  btNiwi, 
They  led  their  wild  desires  to  woods  and  cafes. 
And  thought  that  all  but  savages  were  slaves. 
They  who,  when  Saul  was  dead,  without  a  blow. 
Made  foolish  Ishbosheth  the  crown  forego; 
Who  bantsh'd  David  did  from  H^nron  briag, 
And  with  a  general  shout  proclsum'd  bim  kk^i 
Those  very  Jews,  who  at  their  very  best 
Their  humour  more  than  loyalty  ekprest. 
Now  wonder'd  why  so  long  they  had  obey'd 
An  idol  monarch,  which  their  bands  had  made; 
Thought  they  might  rum  him  they  could  create^ 
Or  melt  him  to  that  golden  calf,  a  state. 
But  these  were  random  bolts ;  no  fbrnt*d  design^ 
Nor  interest  made  the  factious  ciowd  to  join: 
The  sober  part  of  Israel,  firee  from  stain. 
Well  knew  the  value  of  a  peaceful  reigu ; 
And,  looking  backward  with  a  wise  a&igfat. 
Saw  seams  of  wounds  dishonest  to  the  sight  i 
In  contemplation  of  whose  ugly  scars. 
They  curst  the  memory  of  civil  wars. 
The  moderate  sort  of  men  thus  qualify'd, 
Inclin'd  the  balance  to  the  better  side ; 
And  David's  mildness  manag'd  it  so  well. 
The  bad  found  no  occasion  to  rebeU 
But  when  to  sin  our  biass'd  nature  leans. 
The  careful  Devil  is  still  at  hand  with  mesM^ 
And  providently  pimps  for  ill  desires : 
The  good  old  cause  reviv'd  a  plot  requires. 
Plots  true  or  false  are  necessary  things. 
To  raise  up  commonwealths,  and -rain  kings. 

Th'  inhabitants  of  old  Jerusalem 
Were  Jebusites;  the  town  so  call'd  from  themt 
And  theiTB  the  native  right 
But  when  the  chosen  people  grew  more  strong. 
The  rightful  cause  at  length  became  the  wioig; 
And  every  loss  the  men  of  Jehus  bore. 
They  still  were  thought  God's  enemies  the  more. 
Thus  worn  or  weakcn'd,  well  or  ill  content. 
Submit  they  must  to  I^vid^  government: 
Ivnpoverish'd  and  deprived  of  all  command. 
Their  taxes  doubled  as  they  lost  their  land; 
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at  was  harder  yet  to  flesli  and  blood, 

>ds  disgrac'd,  and  burnt  like  common  wood. 

the  heathen  priesthood  in  a  flame ; 
sts  of  all  religions  are  the  same : 
soe'er  descent  their  godhead  be, 
tone,  or  other  homely  pedigree, 
efence  his  ser\'Bnt<t  are  as  bold, 

had  been  bom  of  beaten  gold. 
Hsh  rabbins,  though  their  enemies, 
?onclude  them  honest  men  and  wise  t 
IS  their  duty,  all  the  learned  think, 
Lise  his  cause,  by  whom  they  eat  and  drink, 
cnce  began  that  plot,  the  nation's  curse, 
itself,  but  represented  worse ; 
n  extremes,  and  in  extremes  decry'd ; 
iths  afhnn*d,  with  dying  vowsdeny'd; 
gh'd  nor  winnowM  by  the  multitude, 
lUowM  in  the  mass,  unchew'd  and  crude. 
*uth  there  was,  but  dash*d  and  brewed  with 
lies, 

.se  the  fools,  and  puzzle  all  the  wise, 
ling  times  did  equal  folly  call, 
ig  nothing,  or  be)ic%'ing  all. 
rptian  rites  the  Jd)usites  embracT'd, 
gods  were  recommended  by  their  taste, 
.voury  deities  most  needs  be  good, 
d  at  once  for  worship  and  for  food, 
e  they  could  not  intiDduce  these  gods ; 
to  one  in  former  days  was  odds, 
d  was  us'd,  the  sacrificer's  trade : 
"e  more  hard  to  conquer  than  persuade. 
usy  teachers  mingled  with  the  Jews, 
t'd  for  converts  ev'n  the  court  and  stewi : 
Hebrew  priests  the  more  unkindly  took,  • 
I  the  fleece  accompanies  the  flock, 
lought  they  Qod*s  anointed  meant  to  slay 
s,  invented  since  fiill  many  a  day : 
thor  swean  it  not ;  but  who  can  know 
*  the  Devil  and  Jebusites  may  go  ? 
>t,  which  fail'd  for  want  of  common  sense, 
t  a  deep  and  dangerous  consequence : 
when  raging  fevers  boil  the  blood, 
nding  lake  soon  floats  into  a  flood, 
^.ry  hostile  humour,  which  before 
liet  in  its  channels,  bubbles  o*er; 
ral  factions  from  this  first  ferment, 
p  to  foam,  and  threat  the  goremment. 
y  their  friends,  more  by  themselves  thought 
wise, 

1  the  power  to  which  they  could  not  rise. 
ad  in  courts  been  great,  and  thrown  from 
thence, 

fids,  were  harden'd  in  impenitence. 
>y  their  monarch's  fatal  mercy,  grown 
ardon^d  rebels  kinsmen  to  the  throne, 
lis'd  in  power  and  public  office  high ; 
t>ands,  if  bands  ungrateful  men  could  tie. 
lese  the  false  Achitophcl  was  first; 
!  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst : 
ie  designs,  and  crooked  counsels  fit^ 
us,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 
I,  unfix'd  in  prhiciples  and  place; 
ir  Hnpleas'd,  impat'ent  of  disgrace: 
soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 

the  pigmy -body  to  decay, 
r-infbrm'd  the  tenement  of  clay. 
g  pilot  in  extremity ; 

with  the  danger  when  the  waves  went  high, 
^ht  the  storms;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit, 
steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boait  his  wit. 


Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allyM, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide; 
Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  blest. 
Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest  ? 
Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please ; 
Bhnknipt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  ? 
And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won,  ' 
To  that  unfeatherM  two-leggM  thing,  a  son ; 
Got,  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try; 
And  born  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy. 
In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  ha^e ; 
Resolv'd  to  ruin,  or  to  rule  the  state. 
Tp  compass  tliis  the  triple  bond  he  broke ; 
The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook; 
And  fitted  Israel  for  a  foreign  yoke : 
Then,  seized  with  fear,  yet  still  affecting  fame. 
Usurped  a  patriot's  all-atoning  ilame. 
So  easy  still  it  proves  in  factious  times. 
With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes. 
How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill, 
Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will ! 
Where  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  offence  be  known. 
Since  in  another's  |^ilt  they  find  their  own  } 
Yet  fisma  deserv'd  no  enemy  can  grudge; 
The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 
In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdtn 
With  more  discemuig  eyes,  or  hands  oKnre  clean, 
Unbrib'd,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress; 
Swift  of  dispatch,  and  easy  of  access. 
Oh  I  had  be  been  content  to  serve  the  crown. 
With  virtues  only  proper  to  the  gown ; 
Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  been  freed 
From  cockle,  that  oppret^s'd  the  noble  seed ; 
David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung. 
And  Heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song. 
But  wOd  Ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand. 
And  Fortnne*s  ice  prefers  to  Virtue's  land. 
Achitopbel,  grown  weary  to  possess 
A  lawful  fame,  and  lazy  happiness, 
D!sdain'd  the  golden  fhiit  to  gather  free. 
And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree. 
Now,  manifest  of  crimes  contrived  long  since, 
He  stood  at  bold  defiance  with  his  prince ; 
Held  up  the  buckler  of  the  people's  cause 
Against  the  crown,  and  sculk'd  behind  the  laws. 
The  wish'd  occasion  of  the  plot  he  takes  ; 
Some  circumstances  finds,  but  more  he  makes. 
By  buzzing  emissaries  fill  the  ears 
Of  listening  crowds  with  jealousies  and  feaia 
Of  arbttrary  cotmsels  brought  to  light. 
And  proves  the  king  himself  a  Jebusite. 
Weak  arguments !  which  yet,  he  knew  full  well. 
Were  strong  with  pec^e  easy  to  rebeL 
For,  govem'd  by  the  Moon,  the  giddy  Jews- 
Tread  the  same  track  when  she  the  prime  re- 
news; 
And  once  in  twenty  years  their  scribes  record. 
By  natural  instinct  they  change  their  lord. 
Achitopbel  still  wants  a  chief,  and  none 
Was  ibund  so  fit  as  warlike  Absalom. 
Not  that  he  wisli'd  his  greatness  to  create. 
For  politicians  neither  Jove  nor  hate : 
But,  for  he  knew  bis  title,  not  allowed, 
WoiUd  keep  him  still  depending  on  the  crowd  i 
That  kingly  power,  thus  ebbing  out,  might  be 
t>rawo  to  ibe  dregs  of  a  democracy. 
Him  he  attempts  with  studied  arts  to  please. 
And  sheds  his  venom  in  such  words  as  these. 

"  Auspicious  prince,  at  whose  nativity 
Some  royal  planet  rul'd  the  southern  sky  % 
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T!»y  longinpT  cotmtry's  darling  and  dosirr ; 
Their  cloudy  ]>i]iar,  and  their  i^iinnlian  firo: 
Their  Roccmd  Moses,  whose  extcndt;d  wand 
Divides  the  seas,  and  shows  the  promisM  land : 
Whose  dawning  day,  in  every  distant  age. 
Has  €*xeiYi«*d  the  sacred  prr)phet*s  raj^, ; 
The  people's  prayer,  the  glad  diviner's  theme, 
The  young  men's  vision,  and  the  old  men's  dream ! 
Thee,  saviour,  tl)ee  the  nation's  vows  confess, 
And,  never  satisfy'd  with  seeing,  bless : 
Swift  unbespukcn  pom|>s  thy  steps  proclaim. 
And  stammering  babes  arc  taught  to   lisp   thy 

name. 
IIow  long  wilt  thou  the  general  joy  detain, 
Starve  and  defraud  the  people  of  thy  reign; 
Content  ingloriously  to  pass  thy  days. 
Like  one  of  Virtue's  fools  that  feed  on  praise ; 
Tdl  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine  so  bright^ 
Grow  stale,  and  tarnish  with  our  daily  sight  ? 
Believe  me,  royal  youth,  thy  fruit  must  be 
Or  gathcr'd  ripe,  or  rot  upon  the  tree. 
Heaven  has  to  all  allotted,  soon  or  late, 
Some  lucky  revolution  of  their  fate: 
Whose  motions,  if  we  watch  and  guide  with  skill, 
For  human  good  depends  on  human  will, 
Our  Fortune  mils  as  from  a  sfnooth  descent. 
And  from  the  first  impression  takes  the  bent ; 
But  if  unseiz'd,  she  glides  away  like  wind. 
And  leaves  repenting  Folly  far  behind. 
Now,  now  hhe  meeLs  you  with  a  glorious  prize. 
And  spreads  her  locks  before  you  as  she  flies. 
Had  thus  old  David,  from  whose  loins  you  spring, 
Not  dar'd  when  Fortune  call'd  him  to  be  king, 
At  Oath  an  exile  he  might  still  remain, 
And  Heaven's  anointing  oil  had  been  in  vain* 
Ix»t  his  successful  youth  your  hopes  engage; 
But  shun  th*  example  of  declining  age: 
Bchohl  him  sotting  in  his  western  skies. 
The  shadows  lengthening  as  the  vapours  rise. 
He  is  not  now,  as  when  on  Jordan's  sand 
The  joyful  people  throng'd  to  see  him  land, 
Covering  the  beach,  and  blackening  all  the  strand; 
But  like  llie  ]>rincc'  of  angels,  from  his  height 
Comes  tiimhling  domiward  with  diminished  light: 
Betray'd  by  one  poor  plot  to  public  scorn ; 
Our  only  blessing  since  his  curst  return: 
Those  heaps  of  people,  which  one  sheaf  did  bind. 
Blown  off  and  scatter'd  by  a  puff  of  wind. 
What  strength  can  he  to  your  designs  oppose. 
Naked  of  friends,  and  round  beset  with  fbesi 
If  Pharaoh's  doubtful  succour  he  should  use, 
A  foreign  aid  would  more  incense  the  Jews; 
Proud  Egy])t  would  dissembled  friendship  bring; 
Foment  the  war,  but  not  support  the  king: 
Nor  would  the  royal  party  e'er  unite 
With  Pharaoh's  arms  t'  assist  tlie  Jebusite; 
Or  if  they  should,  their  interest  soon  would  break. 
And  with  such  odious  aid  make  David  weak. 
All  sorts  of  men,  by  my  successful  arts, 
Abhoning  kings,  estrange  their  alter'd  hearts 
From  David's  ru'ej  and  'tis  their  general  cry, 
K»*ligion,  commonwealth,  and  liberty. 
If  you,  as  champion  of  the  public  good. 
Add  to  their  arms  a  chief  of  royal  blood. 
What  may  not  Israel  hope,  and  what  applause 
Might  such  a  general  gain  by  such  a  cause? 
Not  barren  praise  alone,  that  gaudy  flower 
Fair  only  to  the  sight,  but  solid  power : 
And  nobler  is  a  limited  command, 
GircD  by  the  Jove  of  all  your  native  land. 


Than  a  successive  title,  long  and  daric. 
Drawn  from  the  motddy  rolls  of  Noah's  ark.** 
What  cannot  praise  effect  in  migbty  mhids. 
When  flattery  sooths,  and  when  ambttioD  blinds^ 
Desire  of  power,  on  Earth  a  vicious  weed. 
Yet  sprung  from  high,  is  c»f  celestial  aeed : 
In  God  tis  glory ;  and  when  men  aspire, 
'Tis  but  a  spark  too  much  of  heavenly  fire^ 
Th'  ambitions  youth,  too  covetous  of  fune. 
Too  full  of  angel's  metal  in  his  frante. 
Unwarily  was  led  finom  virtue's  w«3rs. 
Made  dnmk  with  honour,  and  debaiich'd  with  praise. 
Half  loath,  and  half  consenting  to  the  ill. 
For  royal-  blood  within  him  struggled  still. 
He  thus  reply'd. — "  And  what  pretence  have  I 
To  take  up  arms  for  public  liberty  ? 
My  father  governs  with  unquesHon'd  right ; 
l*he  faith's  defender,  and  mankind's  delight; 
Good,  gracious,  just,  observant  of  the  laws ; 
And  Heaven  by  wonders  has  espous'd  his  canse. 
W^hom  has  he  wroog'd  in  all  h»  peacefnl  reign? 
Who  sues  for  justice  to  his  throne  in  vain  ? 
What  millions  has  he  pardoo'd  of  his  foes. 
Whom  just  revenge  did  to  bis  wrath  expose ! 
Mild,  easy,  humble,  studious  of  our  good  ; 
Inclin'd  to  mercy,  and  averse  from  blood. 
If  mildness  ill  with  stubborn  Israel  suit. 
His  crime  is  God's  beloved  attribute. 
What  could  he  gain  his  people  to  betniy» 
Or  change  his  right  for  arbitrary  sway  ? 
Let  haughty  Pharaoh  curse  with  such  a  reign 
His  fruitful  Nile,  and  yoke  a  servile  train. 
If  David's  rule  Jerusalem  displease, 
The  dog-star  heats  their  brains  to  this  disease* 
Why  then  should  I,  encouraging  the  bad. 
Turn  rebel,  and  run  popularly  mad  ? 
Were  he  a  tyrant,  who  by  lawless  might 
Opprcas'd  the  Jews,  and  rais'd  the  Jebnsite, 
Well  might  I  mourn ;  but  Nature's  holy  banda 
Would  curb  my  spirits  and  restrain  my  hands: 
The  people  might  assert  their  liberty ; 
But  what  was  right  in  them  were  crime  in  me 
His  favour  leaves  me  nothing  to  require. 
Prevents  my  wishes,  and  outrun^  desire ; 
What  more  can  I  expect  while  David  lives  ? 
All  but  his  kingly  diadem  he  gives : 
And  that" — But  here  hepaus'd ;  then,  sighing,  said— 
*'  Is  justly  destin'd  for  a  worthier  h(»d. 
For  when  my  father  from  his  toils  shall  rest. 
And  late  augment  the  number  of  the  blest. 
His  lawful  issue  shall  the  throne  ascend, 
Or  the  collateral  line,  where  that  shall  end. 
His  brother,  though  opprcss'd  with  vulgar  spite» 
Yet  dauntless,  and  secure  of  native  right. 
Of  every  royal  virtue  stands  possest ; 
Still  dear  to  all  the  bravest  and  the  bc^st. 
His  courage  foes,  his  friends  his  truth  proclaim  | 
His  loyalty  the  king,  the  worid  his  fiime. 
His  mercy  ev'n  th'  offending  crowd  will  find  ; 
For  sun^  he  comes  of  a  fbrgiring  kind. 
Why  should  I  then  repine  at  Heaven*s  decree. 
Which  gives  me  no  pretence  to  royalty  ? 
Yet  oh  !  that  Fate,  propitiously  inclin'd. 
Had  rais'd  my  birth,  or  had  debas'd  my  mind; 
To  my  large  soul  not  all  her  treasure  lent. 
And  then  betray'd  it  to  a  mean  descent ! 
I  And,  I  find  my  mounting  spirits  bold. 
And  David's  part  disdains  my  mother's  moaU* 
Why  am  I  scanted  by  a  niggard  birth  ? 
My  soul  disckiims  the  kindx^  of  her  eaith  i 
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And  made  for  empire  whispers  me  within, 
Desire  of  greatness  is  a  godlike  sin.'* 

Him  stasrgering  so,  when  Hell's  dire  ag^t  found. 
While  faintins;  Virtue  scarce  maintain'd  her  ground, 
Ho.  pours  fresh  forces  in,  and  thus  replies: 
"  Th'  eternal  God,  supremely  good  and  wise, 
Imparts  not  these  prodigious  gifts  in  vain: 
What  wonders  are  rescrvM  to  bless  your  reign! 
Against  your  will  your  arguments  have  shown. 
Such  virtue  's  only  given  to  g^ide  a  throne. 
Not  that  your  fathcr*s  mildness  I  contemn; 
But  manly  force  becomes  the  diadem. 
*Ti8  true  he  grants  the  people  all  they  crave; 
And  more  perhaps  than  subjects  ought  to  have: 
For  lavish  grants  suppose  a  monarch  tame. 
And  more  his  goodness  than  his  wit  proclaim. 
But  when  should  people  strive  their  bonds  to  break, 
If  not  when  kings  are  negligent  or  weak  ? 
Let  him  give  on  till  he  can  give  no  more. 
The  thrifty  sanhedrim  shall  keep  him  poor; 
And  every  shekel,  which  he  can  receive. 
Shall  cost  a  limb  of  his  prerogative. 
To  ply  him  with  new  plots  shall  be  my  care ; 
Or  plunge  him  deep  in  some  expensive  war; 
Which,  when  his  treasure  can  no  more  supply, 
He  must,  with  the  remains  of  kingship,  buy 
His  faithful  friends,  our  jealousies  and  fears 
Call  Jebusites,  and  Pharaoh's  pensioners ; 
Whom  when  our  fury  from  his  aid  has  torn, 
He  shall  be  naked  left  to  public  scorn. 
The  next  successor,  whom  I  fear  and  hate, 
My  arts  have  made  obnoxious  to  the  state; 
Tum'd  all  his  vhrtnes  to  his  overthrow, 
And  gain*d  our  elders  to  pronounce  a  foe. 
His  right,  for  sums  of  necessary  gold, 
Shall  first  be  pawn'd,  and  afterwards  be  sold  ; 
Till  time  shall  ever- wanting  David  draw. 
To  pass  your  doubtful  title  into  law ; 
If  not,  the  people  have  a  right  supreme 
To  make  their  kings ;  for  kings  are  made  for  them. 
All  empire  is  no  more  than  power  in  trust. 
Which,  when  resum'd,  can  be  no  longer  just. 
Succession,  for  the  general  good  designed. 
In  its  own  wrong  a  nation  cannot  bind: 
If  altering  that  the  people  can  relieve. 
Better  one  suffer  than  a  nation  grieve. 
The  Jews  well  know  their  power :  ere  Saul  they  chose, 
Ood  was  their  king,  and  God  they  durst  depose. 
Urge  now  your  pietr,  your  filial  name, 
A  father^s  right,  and  fear  of  future  fiBune ; 
The  public  good,  that  universal  call. 
To  which  ev'n  Heaven  submitted,  answers  all. 
Nor  let  his  love  enchant  your  generous  mind ; 
'Tis  Nature's  trick  to  propagate  her  kind. 
Our  fond  begetters,  who  would  never  die. 
Love  but  themselves  in  their  ixjsterity. 
Or  let  his  kindness  by  th!  effects  be  try'd, 
Or  let  him  lay  his  vain  pretence  aside. 
God  said,  he  lov'd  your  father;  could  he  bring 
A  better  proof,  than  to  anoint  him  king  ? 
It  surely  show'd  he  lov'd  the  shepherd  well, 
Who  gave  so  fair  a  flock  as  Israel. 
Would  David  have  you  thought  hb  darling  son. 
What  means  he  then  to  alienate  the  crown  ? 
The  name  of  godly  he  may  blush  to  bear : 
Is  't  after  God's  own  heart  to  cheat  his  heir  i 
He  to  his  brother  gives  supreme  command. 
To  you  a  legacy  of  barren  land ; 
Perhaps  th'  old  harp,  on  which  be  thrums  hit  lays, 
Or  some  dull  Hebrew  ballad  in  your  praise. 


Then  the  next  heir,  a  prince  serein  and  wise. 
Already  looks  on  you  with  jealous  eyes ; 
Sees  through  the  thin  disguises  of  your  arts. 
And  marks  your  progress  in  the  people's  hearts ; 
Though  now  his  mighty  soul  its  grief  contains: 
He  meditates  revenge  who  least  complains : 
And  like  a  lion,  slumbering  in  the  way. 
Or  sleep  dissembling,  while  he  waits  his  prey. 
His  fearless  foes  within  his  distance  draws. 
Constrains  his  roaring,  and  contracts  his  paws ; 
mi  at  the  last,  his  time  for  fiiry  found. 
He  shoots  with  sudden  vengeance  firom  the  ground  ; 
'llie  prostrate  vulgar  passes  o'er  and  spares^. 
But  with  a  lordly  rage  his  hunters  tears. 
Your  case  no  tame  expedients  will  afford : 
Resolve  on  death,  or  conquest  by  the  sword. 
Which  for  no  less  a  stake  than  life  you  draw ; 
And  self-defence  is  Nature's  eldest  law. 
licave  the  warm  people  no  considering  timet 
For  then  rebellion  may  be  thought  a  crime. 
Avail  yourself  of  what  occasion  gives. 
But  try  your  title  while  your  father  lives  t 
And  that  your  arms  may  have  a  foir  pretence, 
Proclaim  you  take  them  in  the  king's  defence ; 
Whose  sacred  life  each  minute  would  expose 
To  plots,  from  seeming  friends,  and  secret  foes* 
And  who  can  sound  the  depth  of  David's  soul? 
Perhaps  his  fear  his  kindness  may  control. 
He  fears  his  brother,  though  he  loves  his  son. 
For  plighted  vows  too  late  to  be  undone. 
If  so,  by  force  he  wishes  to  be  gain'd, 
Like  women's  lechery,  to  seem  constrain'd. 
Doubt  not :  but,  when  he  most  affects  the  frown, 
Commit  a  pleasing  rape  upon  the  crown. 
5>ecure  his  person  to  secure  your  cause: 
They  who  possess  the  prince  possess  the  laws." 

He  said ;  and  this  advice  above  the  rest. 
With  Absalom's  mild  nature  suited  best; 
Unblam'd  of  lire,  ambition  set  aside. 
Not  stain'd  with  cruelty,  nor  puft  with  pride. 
How  happy  had  he  been,  if  Destiny 
Had  higher  plac'd  his  birth,  or  not  so  high ! 
His  kingly  virtues  might  have  claim'd  a  throne. 
And  blest  all  other  countries  but  his  own. 
But  charming  greatness  since  so  few  refttse, 
Tis  juster  to  lament  him  than  accuse. 
Strong  were  his  hopes  a  rival  to  remove. 
With  blandishments  to  gain  the  public  love : 
To  head  the  fection  while  their  zeal  was  hot. 
And  popularly  prosecute  the  plot. 
To  ftirUier  this,  Achitophel  unites 
The  malcontents  of  all  the  Israelites: 
Whose  differing  parties  he  could  wisely  join. 
For  several  ends,  to  serve  the  same  design. 
The  best,  and  of  the  princes  some  were  such, 
Who  thought  the  power  of  monarchy  too  much  ; 
Mistaken  men,  and  patriots  in  their  hrarts, 
N(»t  wicked,  but  seduc'd  by  impious  arts. 
By  these  the  springs  of  property  were  bHit, 
And  wou\id  so  high,  they  crack'd  the  government. 
The  next  for  interest  sought  to  embroil  the  state. 
To  sell  their  duty  at  a  dearer  rate, 
And  make  iheir  Jewish  markets  of  the  throne ; 
Pretending  public  good  to  serve  their  own. 
Others  tliought  kings  an  useless  heavy  load. 
Who  cost  too  much,  and  did  too  little  gfifnU 
Tliese  were  for  laying  honest  David  by. 
On  principles  of  pure  good  husbandry. 
With  them  join'd  all  th'  haranguers  of  the  thron?^ 
That  thought  ta  ^^eX^t^oanssoXV)  >^^Asswe*»' 
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Who  follow  next  a  double  danger  bring. 

Not  only  bating  David,  bnt  the  king; 

The  Solynuean  rout ;  well  vere'd  of  old. 

In  godly  faction,  and  in  treason  bold ; 

Cowring  and  qiutking  at  a  conqueror's  sword. 

But  lofty  to  a  lawful  prince  restor'd ; 

Saw  with  disdain  an  Ethnic  plot  begun, 

And.scom'd  by  Jebu&ites  to  be  outdone. 

Hot  Levites  headed  these ;  who  puU'd  before 

From  th*  ark,  which  in  the  judges  days  they  bore. 

Resumed  their  cant,  and  with  a  zealous  cry, 

Pnreued  their  old  bek>v'd  theocracy : 

Where  sanhedrim  and  priest  enslav'd  the  nation. 

And  justify M  their  spoils  by  inspiration : 

For  who  so  fit  to  reign  as  Aaron's  race. 

If  once  dominion  they  could  found  in  grace? 

These  led  the  pack ;  though  not  of  surest  scent, 

Yet  deepest- mouthM  against  the  gOveniment. 

A  numerous  host  of  dreaming  saints  succeed. 

Of  the  true  old  enthusiastic  breed : 

'Gainst  form  and  order  they  their  power  employ. 

Nothing  to  build,  and  all  things  to  destroy. 

But  fiur  mote  numerous  was  the  herd  of  such. 

Who  think  too  little,  and  who  talk  too  much. 

These  out  of  mere  instinct,  they  knew  not  why, 

Ador'd  their  fathers'  God  and  property ; 

And  by  the  same  blind  benefit  of  Fate, 

The  Devil  and  the  Jcbusite  did  hate : 

Bom  to  be  sav'd  ev'n  in  their  own  despite. 

Because  they  could  not  help  believing  right. 

Such  were  the  tools:  but  a  whole  Hydra  more 

Bemaiiis  of  sprouting  heads  too  long  to  score. 

Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land : 

In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand : 

A  man  so  various,  that  he  seem'd  to  be 

Not  one,  but  all  maokind^s  epitome: 

Stifi"  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong. 

Was  every  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long^ 

But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  Moon, 

Was  chymist,  fidler,  statesman,  and  buflfoon : 

Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhjrming,  drinking. 

Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  dy'd  in  thinking. 

Blest  roadman,  who  could  every  hour  employ, 

With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy ! 

Bailing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes; 

And  both,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes: 

So  over  violent,  or  over  civil, 

That  every  man  with  him  was  god  or  deriL 

In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art : 

Nothing  went  unrewai*ded  but  desert. 

Beggared  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too  late ; 

He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 

He  laugh'd  himself  from  court;   then  sought  relief 

By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne*er  be  chief: 

For  spite  of  him  the  weight  of  business  fell 

On  Absalom,  and  wise  Achitophel: 

Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft. 

He  left  not  faction,  but  of  that  was  left. 

Titles  and  names  'twere  tedious  to  rehearse 
Of  lords,  below  the  dignity  of  verse. 
Wits,  warriors,  commonwealths-men,  were  the  best : 
Kind  husbands,  and  mere  nobles,  all  the  rest 
And  therefore,  in  the  name  of  duhaess,  be 
The  well-hung  Balaam,  and  cold  Caleb,  free: 
And  canting  Nadab  let  oblivion  damn. 
Who  made  new  porridge  for  the  paschal  lamb. 
Ijpt  friendship's  holy  band  some  names  assure; 
Some  their  own  worth,  and  some  let  scorn  secure* 
J<or  shall  the  rascal  rabble  here  have  place, 
Whom  kings  no  title  gave,  and  Qod  no  fcacfti 


Not  buU-fac'd  Jonas,  who  coatd  ststntef  dnm 
To  mean  rebellion,  and  make  treason  law. 
But  he,  though  bad,  is  fbllow'd  by  a  worse. 
The  wretch  who  Heaven's  anointed  dar'd  to 

curse; 
Shimcf,  whose  youth  did  early  promise  bring 
'  Of  zeal  to  God,  and  hatred  to  his  king; 
Did  wmely  firom  expensive  sins  refirann. 
And  never  broke  the  sabbath  but  for  gain : 
Nor  ever  was  he  known  an  oath  to  vent. 
Or  curse,  unless  against  the  government. 
Thus  heaping  wealth,  by  the  most  ready  way 
Among  the  Jews,  which  was  to'  cheat  and  pray; 
Tlie  city,  to  reward  his  pious  hate 
Against  his  master,  chose  him  magistrate. 
His  hand  a  vase  of  jui^e  did  uphold; 
His  neck  was  loaded  with  a  chain  of  gold. 
During  his  office  treason  was  no  crime ; 
The  sons  of  Belial  had  a  glorious  time : 
For  Shimei,  though  not  prodigal  of  pelf. 
Yet  lov'd  bis  wicked  neighbour  as  himself. 
When  two  or  three  were  gather'd  to  declaim 
Against  the  monarch  of  Jerusdeoi, 
Shimei  was  always  in  the  midst  of  them : 
And  if  they  cursM  the  kmg  when  he  was  by. 
Would  rather  curse  than  break  good  company. 
If  any  durst  his  factions  friends  accuse. 
He  pack'd  a  jury  of  dissenting  Jews ; 
Whose  fellow-feeling  in  the  godly  cause 
Would  free  the  suffering  sahfit  firom  human  lavs. 
For  laws  are  only  made  to  punish  thoee 
Who  serve  the  king,  and  to  protect  his  foes. 
If  any  leisure  time  he  bad  from  power. 
Because  'tis  sin  to  misemploy  an  hoar. 
His  business  was,  by  writing  to  pennade. 
That  kings  were  useless  and  a  clog  to  tnide : 
And  that  his  noble  style  he  might  refine. 
No  Rcchabite  more  shun'd  the  fumes  of  wine. 
Chaste  were  his  cellars,  and  his  shrieval  hoard 
The  grossness  of  a  city  feast  ahborr'd: 
His  cooks  with  long  disuse  their  trade  forgol; 
Cool  was  his  kitchen,  though  his  brains  were  hot 
Such  fnigal  virtue  malice  may  accuse; 
But  sure  'twas  necessary  to  the  Jews: 
For  towns,  once  burnt,  such  magistrates  require 
As  dare  not  tempt  God's  providence  by  fire. 
With  spiritual  food  he  fed  his  servants  well. 
But  free  from  flesh  that  made  the  Jews  rebel : 
And  Moses'  laws  he  held  in  more  accoont. 
For  forty  dajrs  of  fasting  in  the  mount. 
To  speak  the  rest,  who  better  are  forgot. 
Would  tire  a  well-breath'd  witness  of  the  ploL 
Yet,  Corah,  thou  shalt  from  oblivion  pass; 
Erect  thyself,  thou  monumental  brass. 
High  as  the  serpent  of  thy  metal  made. 
While  nations  stand  secure  beneath  thy  shade. 
What  though  his  birth  were  base,  yet  comets  rise 
From  earthly  vapours  ere  they  shine  in  skies. 
Prodigious  actions  may  as  well  be  done 
By  weaver's  issue,  as  by  prince's  son. 
This  aroh-attestor  for  the  public  good 
By  that  one  deed  ennobles  all  his  blood. 
Who  ever  ask'd  the  witness's  high  race. 
Whose  oath  with  martyrdom  did  Stephen  grace  ? 
Ours  was  a  Levite,  and  as  times  went  then. 
His  tribe  were  God  Almighty^s  gentlemen. 
Sunk  were  his  eyes,  his  voice  was  harsh  and  loo^ 
Sure  signs  he  neither  choleric  was,  nor  prond : 
His  long  chin  prov'd  his  wit;  his  saint-Uke  grace 
\  h.  ^vs^^fvns^VvQiQL^  «Dd  a  MoseiP  l^ce. 
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His  memory,  miraculously  great, 

Could  plots,  exceeding  man's  belief,  repeat ; 

Which  therefore  cannot  be  accounted  lies, 

For  human  wit  could  never  such  devise. 

Some  future  truths  are  mingled  in  his  hock ; 

But  where  the  witness  faiPd,  the  prophet  spoke: 

Some  things  like  visionary  flight  appear ; 

The  spirit  caught  him  up  the  Lord  knows  where; 

And  gave  him  his  rabbinical  degree. 

Unknown  to  foreign  university. 

His  Judgment  yet  his  memory  did  excel; 

A^liich  piecM  his  wondrous  evidence  so  well, 

And  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times. 

Then  groaning  under  Jebusitic  crimes. 

Let  IsraeVs  foes  suspect  his  heavenly  call. 

And  rashly  judge  his  writ  apocryphal ; 

Our  laws  for  such  affix)nts  have  forfeits  made : 

He  takes  bis  life,  who  takes  away  his  trade. 

Were  I  myself  in  witness  Corah's  place. 

The  wretch  who  did  me  such  a  dire  disgrace, 

Should  whet  my  memory,  though  once  forgot. 

To  make  him  an  appendix  of  my  plot 

His  zeal  to  Heaven  made  him  his  prince  despise, 

And  load  his  person  nirith  indignities. 

But  zeal  peculiar  privilege  affords. 

Indulging  latitude  to  deeds  and  words: 

And  Corah  might  for  Agag's  murder  call, 

In  terms  as  coarse  as  Samuel  us'd  to  Saul. 

What  others  in  his  evidence  did  join, 

The  best  that  could  be  had  hr  love  or  coin. 

In  Corah's  own  predicament  will  fall : 

For  witness  is  a  common  name  to  all. 

Surrounded  thus  with  friends  of  every  sort. 
Deluded  Absalom  forsakes  the  court: 
Impatient  of  high  hopes,  urg'd  with  renown. 
And  fir'd  with  near  possession  of  a  crown. 
Th'  admiring  crowd  are  dazzled  with  surprise, 
And  on  his  goodly  person  feed  their  eyes. 
His  joy  coucealM,  he  sets  himself  to  s^w; 
On  each  side  bowing  popularly  low : 
His  looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  words  he  firames, 
Aud  with  familiar  ease  repeats  their  names. 
Thus  ibrm'd  by  Nature,  fumishM  ont  with  arts, 
He  glides  unfcit  into  their  secret  hearts. 
Then  with  a  kind  compassionating  look. 
And  sighs,  bespeaking  pity  ere  he  spoke. 
Few  words  he  said ;  but  easy  those  and  fit,^ 
More  slow  than  Hybla-drops,  and  far  more  sweet 

"  I  mourn,  my  countrymen,  your  lost  estate; 
Though  far  unable  to  prevent  your  fate; 
Behold  a  banish'd  man  for  your  dear  cause 
Exposed  a  prey  to  arbitrary  laws ! 
Yet  oh !  that  I  alone  could  be  undone. 
Cut  off  from  empire,  and  no  more  a  son  ! 
Now  all  your  liberties  a  spoil  are  made : 
Egypt  and  Tyrus  intercept  your  trade. 
And  Jebusites  your  sacred  rites  invade. 
My  father,  whom  with  reverence  yet  I  name, 
Charm'd  into  ease,  is  careless  of  his  fame ; 
And,  hribM  w  ith  petty  sums  of  foreign  gold. 
Is  grown  in  Hathsheba's  embraces  old ; 
Exaltb  his  enemies,  his  friends  destroys ; 
And  all  liis  power  against  himself  employs. 
He  i^ives,  anil  let  liim  «rive,  my  right  away : 
But  why  should  he  his  own  and  yours  betray? 
He,  only  he,  can  make  the  nation  bleed, 
And  he  alone  from  n»y  reveufre  is  freed. 
Take  then  my  tears,  (with  that  he  wip'd  his  eyei) 
'Tis  all  the  ai4l  my  prcssont  power  supplies : 


No  court-informer  caa  these  mns  Mcme ; 
These  arms  may  sons  against  their  fathers  me : 
And  *tis  my  wish,  the  next  successor's  reign 
May  make  no  other  Israelite  complain." 

Youth,  beauty,  graceful  action,  seldom  fail; 
But  common  interest  always  will  prevail : 
And  pity  never  ceases  to  be  shown 
To  him,  who  makes  the  people's  wrongs  his  own. 
The  crowd,  that  still  believe  their  kings  oppresa, 
With  lifted  hands  their  young  Messiah  bless : 
Who  now  begins  his  progress  to  ordain 
With^hariots,  horsemen,  and  a  numetout  train  i 
From  east  to  west  his  glories  he  displays. 
And,  like  the  Sun,  the  promisM  land  surveys. 
Fame  runs  before  him  as  the  morning  star. 
And  shouts  of  joy  salute  him  from  afar: 
Each  house  receives  him  as  a  guardian  god. 
And  consecrates  the  place  of  his  abode. 
But  hospitable  treats  did  most  commend 
Wise  Issachar,  his  wealthy  western  friend. 
This  moving  court,  that  caught  the  people's  eye§». 
And  seem'd  but  pomp,  did  other  ends  disguise  ; 
Achitophel  had  fbrm'd  it,  with  intent 
To  sound  the  depths,  and  fathom  where  it  went, 
The  people's  hearts,  distinguish  friends  from  foes. 
And  try  their  strength  before  they  came  to  blows. 
Yet  all  was  coloured  with  a  smooth  pretence 
Of  specious  love,  and  duty  to  their  prince. 
Religion,  and  redress  of  grievances. 
Two  names  that  always  cheat,  and  always  please^ 
Are  often  urg'd ;  and  good  king  David's  life 
Fjidanger'd  by  a  brother  and  a  wife. 
Thus  in  a  pageant  show  a  plot  is  made: 
And  peace  itself  is  war  in  masquerade. 
Oh  foolish  Israel !  never  wam'd  by  til ! 
Still  the  same  bait,  and  circumvented  stall ! 
Did  ever  men  forsake  their  present  ease. 
In  midst  of  health  imagine  a  disease; 
Take  pains  contingent  mischiefi  to  foresee. 
Make  heirs  for  monarchs,  and  for  God  decree  ? 
Wliat  shall  we  think  ?  Can  people  give  away. 
Both  for  themselves  and  sons,  their  native  sway  f 
Then  they  are  left  defenceless  to  the  sword 
Of  each  unbounded,  arbitrary  lord : 
And  laws  are  vain,  by  which  we  right  enjoy. 
If  kings  unquestioned  can  those  laws  destroy. 
Yet  if  the  crowd  be  judge  of  fit  and  just. 
And  kings  are  only  officers  in  trust. 
Then  this  resuming  covenant  was  declared 
Wheu  kings  were  made,  or  is  for  ever  barr*d. 
If  those  who  gave  the  sceptre  could  not  tie 
By  their  own  deed  their  own  posterity, 
How  then  could  Adam  bind  his  future  race? 
How  could  his  forfeit  on  mankind  take  place? 
Or  how  could  heavenly  justice  damn  us  all, 
Wlio  ne'er  consented  to  our  father's  fall  ? 
Then  kings  are  slaves  to  those  whom  they  com* 

mand. 
And  tenants  to  their  people's  pleasure  stand. 
Add,  that  the  power  for  property  allow'd 
Is  mischievously  seated  in  the  crowd : 
For  who  can  be  secure  of  private  right. 
If  sovereign  sway  may  be  dissolv'd  by  might  ? 
Nor  is  the  people's  judgment  always  true : 
The  most  may  err  as  grossly  as  the  few; 
And  faultless  kings  nm  down  by  common  cry, 
For  vice,  oppression,  and  for  t3rranny. 
What  standard  is  there  in  a  fickle  rout, 
Which,  flowing  to  the  mark,  runs  faster  out? 
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Nor  only  rrowds  but  sanhodrims  may  be 

Infected  with  this  public  hinacy. 

And  share  the  madness  of  rt-bellions  times. 

To  murder  monarchs  for  ima^in'd  crimes. 

If  they  may  jrive  and  take  when(;'cr  they  please, 

Not  kings  alone,  the  Godhead's  images. 

But  iffovemment  itself  at  lenprth  must  fall 

To  Nature's  state,  where  all  have  rijrht  to  all. 

Yet,  grant  our  lords,  the  people,  kings  can  make. 

What  prudent  men  a  settled  throne  would  shake  ? 

For  whatsoe'er  their  sufferings  were  before. 

That  change  they  covet  makes  them  suffer  more. 

All  other  errourt  but  disturb  a  state ; 

Bnt  innovation  is  the  blow  of  Fate. 

If  an(*iejit  fabrics  nod,  and  threat  to  fall. 

To  patch  their  flaws,  and  buttress  up  the  wall^ 

Thus  far  'tis  duty :  but  here  fix  the  mark; 

For  all  beyond  it  is  to  touch  the  ark. 

To  change  foundations,  cast  the  frame  anew, 

Is  work  for  rebels,  who  base  ends  pursue ; 

At  once  divine  and  human  laws  control. 

And  mend  the  parts  by  ruin  of  the  whole. 

The  tampering  world  is  subject  to  this  curse» 

To  physic  their  disease  into  a  worse. 

Now  what  relief  can  right(H)us  David  bring  ? 
How  fatal  'tis  to  be  too  good  a  king ! 
Friends  he  has  few,  so  high  the  madness  grows; 
Who  dare  be  such  must  be  the  people's  foes. 
Yet  some  there  were,  ev'n  in  the  worst  of  dajrs; 
Some  let  me  name,  and  naming  is  to  praise. 

In  this  short  file  Barzillai  first  appears; 
Barzillai,  crown'd  with  honour  and  with  years. 
Long  since,  the  rising  rebels  he  withstood 
In  regions  waste  beyond  the  Jordan's  flood : 
Unfortunately  brave  to  buoy  the  state ; 
But  sinking  underneath  his  master's  fate ; 
In  exile  with  his  godlike  prince  he  moum'd  j 
For  him  he  suffered,  and  with  him  returned. 
The  court  he  practis'd,  not  the  courtier's  art : 
I^rge  was  his  wealth,  but  larger  was  his  heart. 
Which  well  the  noblest  objects  knew  to  choose. 
The  fighting  warrior,  and  recording  Muse. 
His  bed  could  once  a  fruitful  issue  boast ; 
Now  more  than  half  a  father's  name  is  lost. 
His  eldest  hope,  with  every  grace  adom'd. 
By  me,  so  Heaven  will  have  it,  always  moum'd, 
And  always  honour'd,  snatchM  in  manhood's  prime 
B'  unequal  fates,  and  providence's  crime : 
Yet  not  before  the  goal  of  honour  won. 
All  parts  fulfiird  of  subject  and  of  son: 
Swift  was  the  race,  but  short  the  time  to  run. 
Oh  narrow  circle,  but  of  power  divine. 
Scanted  in  space,  but  perfect  in  thy  line ! 
By  sea,  by  laud,  tliy  matchless  worth  was  known, 
Arms  thy  delight,  and  war  was  all  thy  own : 
Thy  force  infus'd  the  fainting  Tynans  prop'd : 
And  haughty  Pharaoh  founti  his  fortune  stop'd. 
^>h  ancient  honour !  Oh  unconqucr'd  hand. 
Whom  foes  unpunisliM  never  could  withstand  ! 
But  Israel  was  unworthy  of  his  name  : 
Siiort  is  the  date  of  all  immoderate  fame. 
It  l(x>ks  as  Heaven  our  ruin  had  designed, 
And  durst  nut  tnist  thy  fortune  and  thy  mind. 
Now,  free  from  earth,  thy  disencumber'd  soul 
Mount**  up,  and  leaves  behind  the  clouds  and  starry 

pole: 
From  thence  thy  kindred  legions  mayst  thou  bring, 
To  aid  the  guardian  angel  of  thy  king. 
}lorp  sto)>,  my  Muse,  here  cease  thy  painful  flight: 
\o  pinions  can  pursue  immortal  he\^\\t  *. 


Tell  good  Barzillai  thou  canst  smg  no  more, 
And  tell  thy  soul  she  sliould  have  fled  before : 
Or  fled  she  with  his  life,  and  left  this  verse 
To  hang  on  hiT  departed  patron's  he^irse  r 
Now  take  thy  steepy  flight  from  Heavt-n,  and  see 
If  thou  canst  find  on  Earth  anot  her  he : 
Another  be  would  be  too  hard  to  6nd ; 
See  then  whom  thou  canst  see  not  far  behind, 
Zadoc  the  priest,  whom,    shunaing  power   and 

place. 
His  lowly  mind  advanced  to  David's  grace* 
With  him  the  Sa;:an  of  Jerusalem, 
Of  hospitable  soid,  and  noble  stem  ; 
Him  of  the  western  dome,  whose  weighty  sense 
Flows  in  fit  words  and  heavenly  eloquence. 
The  prophets'  soas,  by  such  example  led. 
To  learning  and  to  loyalty  were  bred : 
For  colleges  on  bounteous  kings  depend. 
And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend. 
To  these  succeed  the  pillars  of  the  laws ; 
Who  best  can  plead,  and  best  can  judge  a  cansek 
Next  them  a  train  of  loyal  peers  ascend ; 
Sharp-judging  Adriel,  the  Muses*  fiiend. 
Himself  a  Muse :  in  sanhedrims  debate 
True  to  hir,  prince,  but  not  a  slave  of  state; 
Whom  David's  Io\*e  with  honours  did  adorn. 
That  from  his  disobedient  son  were  torn. 
Jotham  of  piercing  wit,  and  pregnant  thought  | 
F^dued  by  Nature,  and  by  learning  taught. 
To  move  assemblies,  who  but  only  try'd 
Tlie  worse  a-while,  then  chose  tlie  better  side : 
Nor  chose  alone,  but  tiim'd  the  balance  too ; 
So  much  the  weight  of  one  brave  ttian  can  doi 
Ilushai,  the  friend  of  David  in  distress; 
In  public  storms  of  manly  stedfastness : 
By  foreign  treaties  he  informed  his  youth. 
And  join'd  experience  to  his  native  truth. 
His  frugal  care  supply'd  the  wanting  throne  ; 
Fnigal  for  that,  but  lK)unteou8  of  his  own : 
'TIS  easy  conduct  when  exchequers  flow. 
But  hard  the  task  to  manage  well  the  low : 
For  sovereign  power  is  too  depress'd  or  high. 
When  kings  are  forc'd  to  sell,  or  crowds  to  buy. 
Indulge  one  labour  more,  my  weary  Muse, 
For  Amiel :  who  can  Amiel's  praise  lefuse? 
Of  ancient  race  by  birth,  but  nobler  yet 
In  bis  own  worth,  and  without  title  givat : 
'I'he  sanhedrim  long  time  as  chief  he  rul'd. 
Their  reason  guided,  and  their  passion  cool'd: 
So  dextrous  was  he  in  the  crown's  defrace. 
So  form'd  to  sfieak  a  loyal  nation's  sense. 
That,  as  their  band  was  Israel's  tribes  in  small, 
So  fit  was  he  to  represent  them  all. 
Now*  rasher  charioteers  the  seat  ascend. 
Whose  loose  careers  his  steady  skill  cH»mmcnd: 
They,  like  th'  unequal  ruler  of  the  day. 
Misguide  the  seasons,  and  mistake  the  way ; 
While  he,  withdrawn,  at  their  mad  laboure  smiles* 
And  safe  enjoys  the  sabbath  of  his  toils. 

These  were  the  chief,  a  small  hut  faithful  band 
Of  worthies,  in  the  breach  who  dar'd  to  stand. 
And  tempt  th'  united  fiury  of  the  land. 
With  grief  they  view'd  such  poweHiil  engines  bent. 
To  batter  down  the  lawful  govemm^it ; 
A  numerous  faction,  with  pretended  frights. 
In  sanhedrims  to  plume  the  regal  rights ; 
The  true  successor  from  the  court  remo\*'d  j 
The  plot,  by  hireling  witnesses,  improv'd. 
These  ills  they  saw,  and,  as  their  duty  bound, 
ThfiY  show'd  the  king  the  danger  of  the  wound; 
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DO  concessions  from  the  throne  would  please, 

enitives  fomented  the  disease : 

Absalom,  ambitious  of  the  crown, 

onade  the  lure  to  draw  the  people  down:  . 

false  Achitophel's  pernicious  hate 

tum'd  the  plot  to  ruin  church  and  state: 

oancil  violent,  the  rabble  worse : 

Shimei  taught  Jerusalem  to  cun^ 

kh  all  these  loads  of  injuries  opprest, 

ong  revolving  in  his  careful  breast 

vent  of  things,  at  last,  his  patience  tir'd, 

from  his  ro^al  throne,  by  Heaven  Inspir'd, 
lodlike  David  spoke ;  with  awfiil  fear 
ain  their  Maker  in  their  master  hear, 
lius  long  have  I,  by  native  mercy  sway'd, 
rongs  dissembled,  my  revenge  delayed : 
lling  to  forgive  th'  offending  age ; 
ich  the  father  did  the  king  assuage.    - 
ow,  so  far  my  clemency  they  slight, 
Tenders  question  my  forgiving  right: 
one  was  made  for  many,  they  contend ; 
48  to  rule ;  for  that 's  a  monarch's  end. 
call  my  tenderness  of  blood,  my  fear; 
ch  manly  tempers  can  the  longest  bear, 
iince  they  will  divert  my  native  course, 
irae  to  show  I  am  not  good  by  force. 

heap'd  affronts,  that  haughty  subjects  bring, 
arthens  for  a  camel,  not  a  king. 

are  the  public  pillars  of  the  state, 
to  sustain  and  prop  the  nation's  weight: 

3roung  Samson  will  pretend  a  call 
ike  the  column,  let  him  share  the  fall : 
h,  that  yet  he  would  repent  and  live ! 
»sy  'tis  for  parents  to  forgive  ! 
how  few  tears  a  pardon  might  be  won 
Nature,  pleading  for  a  darling  son ! 
pitied  youth,  by  my  paternal  care, 
1  up  to  all  the  height  his  frame  could  bear! 
3od  ordain'd  his  fate  for  empire  bom, 
luld  have  given  his  soul  another  turn: 

with  a  patriot's  name,  whose  modem  sense 

that  would  by  law  supplant  his  prince; 
eopIe*s  brave,  the  politician's  tool ; 

was  patriot  yet,  but  was  a  fool, 
ce  comes  it,  that  religion  and  the  laws 
1  more  be  Absalom's  than  David's  cause  ? 
d  instructor,  ere  he  lost  his  place, 
lever  thought  endued  with  so  much  grace. 
Heavens,  how  Faction  can  a  patriot  paint ! 
ibel  ever  proves  my  people's  saint. 
1  they  impose  an  heir  upon  the  throne, 
nhedrims  be  taught  to  give  their  own. 
;  's  at  least  a  part  of  government, 
line  as  requisite  as  their  consent : 
ut  my  leave  a  future  king  to  choose, 
a  right  the  present  to  dispose, 
they  petition  me  t'  approve  their  choice : 
lau's  hands  suit  ill  with  Jacob's  voice, 
ous  subjects  for  my  safety  pray ; 
I  to  secure,  they  take  my  power  away, 
plots  and  treasons  Heaven  preserve  my  years, 
ve  me  most  from  my  petitioners, 
ate  as  the  barren  womb  or  grave, 
innot  grant  so  much  as  they  can  crave, 
then  is  left,  but  with  a  jealous  eye 
ird  the  small  remains  of  royalty  ? 
w  shall  still  direct  my  peaceful  sway, 
le  same  law  teach  rebels  to  obey : 
shall  no  more  establish'd  pow«;r  control, 
^otes  as  make  a  part  exceed  the  who!e« 
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No  groundless  clamours  shall  my  friends  remove. 
Nor  crowds  have  power  to  punish  ere  they  prove ; 
For  Gods  and  godlike  kings  their  care  express, 
Still  to  defiend  their  servants  in  distress. 
Oh,  that  my  power  to  saving  were  confin'd ! 
Why  am  I  fbrc'd,  like  Heaven,  against  my  mind, 
To  make  examples  of  another  kind  ? 
Must  I  at  length  the  sword  of  Justice  draw  ? 
Oh  curst  efiects  of  necessary  law ! 
How  ill  my  fear  they  by  my  mercy  scan  ! 
Beware  the  fury  of  a  patient  man. 
Law  they  require,  let  Law  then  show  her  foce; 
They  could  not  be  content  to  look  on  grace, 
Her  hinder  parts,  but  with  a  daring  eve 
To  tempt  the  terrour  of  her  front,  anci  die. 
By  their  own  arts  'tis  righteously  decreed, 
Those  dire  artificers  of  Death  shall  bleed. 
Against  themselves  their  witnesses  will  swear. 
Till,  viper-like,  their  mother-plot  they  tear; 
And  suck  for  nutriment  that  bloody  gore. 
Which  was  their  principle  of  life  before. 
Their  Belial  with  their  Beelzebub  will  fight: 
Thus  on  my  foes,  my  foes  shall  do  mc  right. 
Nor  doubt  th'  event :  for  factious  crowds  engage. 
In  their  first  onset,  all  their  bmtal  rage. 
Then  let  them  take  an  unresisted  course: 
Retire,  and  traverse,  and  delude  their  force : 
But,  when  they  stand  all  breathless,  urge  the  fight. 
And  rise  upon  them  with  redoubled  might : 
For  lawful  power  is  still  superior  found ; 
When  long  driven  back,  at  length  it  stands  the 
ground." 
He  said:  Th'  Almighty  nodding  gave  consent; 
And  peals  of  thunder  shook  the  firtnament. 
Henceforth  a  series  of  new  time  began. 
The  mighty  years  in  long  procession  ran : ' 
Once  more  the  godlike  David  was  restor'd. 
And  willing  nations  knew  their  lawful  lord. 
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-—Si  quis  tamen  hsc  quoque,  si  quis 
Captus  amore  leget — 

TO  THE  READER. 

In  the  year  1680  Mr.  Dry  den  undertook  the  poem 
of  AbsaJom  and  Achitophel,  upon  the  desire  of  king- 
Charles  the  Second.  The  performance  was  ap- 
plauded by  every  one ;  and  several  persons  press- 
ing him  to  write  a  second  part,  he,  upon  declining 
it  himself,  spoke  to  Mr.  Tate  to  write  one,  and  gave 
him  his  advice  in  the  direction  of  it ;  and  that  part 
beginning  with 

Next  these,  a  troop  of  busy  spirits  press, 

and  ending  with 

To  talk  like  Doeg,  and  to  write  like  thee-^ 

containing  near  two  hundred  verses,  were  entirely 
Mr.  Dryden's  composition,  besides  some  touches  in 
other  places. — The  preceding  lines,  upwards  c£ 
three  hundred  in  number,  were  written  by  Mr.  Tate. 
The  poem  is  here  printed  complete. 

Mm  ^  . 
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ABSALOM  ASD  ACHITOPHEL. 

SiMCF  men  like  beast*  each  other*t  prey  were  nwde* 
Since  trade  began,  and  priesthood  grew  a  trade. 
Since  realms  were  formed,  none  sure  so  curet  as  those 
That  madly  their  own  happinesN  oppose ; 
There  Heaven  itself,  and  godlike  kings^  in  vain 
Shower  down  the  manna  of  a  gentle  i^ign; 
While  iMrni^HirM  cnjwds  to  mad  sedition  run. 
And  monarchs  by  indulgence  are  undone. 
Thus  David's  clemency  was  fatal  grown, 
While  wealthy  Faction  aw'd  the  wanting  throne. 
Firt*  now  thcnr  sovereign's  orders  to  contemn 
Was  held  the  charter  of  Jerusalem, 
His  rights  t'  invade,  his  tributes  to  refuse, 
A  privilege  peculiar  to  the  Jews; 
As  if  from  heavimly  call  this  licence  felt. 
And  Jacob's  seed  were  chosen  to  rebel ! 

Achitophel  with  triumph  sees  his  crimes 
Thus  suited  to  the  madness  of  the  times ; 
And  Absalom,  to  make  bis  hopes  succeed. 
Of  flattering  charms  no  longer  stands  in  need ; 
While,  fond  of  change,  though  ne'crso  dearly  bought, 
Our  tribes  outstrip  the  youth's  ambitious  thought; 
Ulis  swiftest  hi»i>cs  with  s^i^ifter  homage  meet. 
And  crowd  their  servile  necks  beneath  his  feet, 
llius  to  his  aid  while  pressing  tides  n>pair, 
lie.  mounts  and  spreads  his  streamers  in  the  air. 
The  cliarms  of  empire  might  his  youth  mislead. 
But  \i  hat  can  our  besotted  Israel  plead  ? 
Sway'd  by  a  monarch,  whose  serene  command 
Seems  half  the  blessing  of  our  promised  laud. 
Whose  only  grievance  is  cxccgs  of  ease ; 
Freedom  our  paiu,  and  plenty  our  disease  ! 
Yet  as  all  folly  would  lay  claim  to  sense, 
And  wickedness  ne'er  wanted  a  pretence. 
With  arguments  they  M  make  their  treason  good. 
And  righteous  David's  self  with  slanders  load : 
'iTiat  arts  of  ftircign  sway  he  did  affect. 
And  guilty  Jcbusites  from  law  protect. 
Whose  very  chiefs,  convict,  were  never  freed, 
Nay  we  have  seen  their  sacrificers  bleed ; 
Accusers*  infamy  b  arg'd  in  vain. 
While  in  the  bounds  of  sense  they  did  contain, 
Mk\i  soo«  they  lanch'd  into  tir  unfathomM  tide. 
And  in  the  depths  thtry  knew  disdain'd  to  ride. 
For  probable  discoveries  ti>  dispt^nse, 
Was  thought  below  a  pension'd  evi<)ciice ; 
Mere  truth  was  dull,  nor  suited  with  the  jwrt 
Of  paui|>er'd  Corah,  when  advane'd  to  court. 
No  less  than  wonders  now  they  will  impose, 
And  projects  void  of  grace  or  sense  discloses 
■Such  was  the  change  on  pious  Michal  brought, 
Michal  that  n<^\:r  was  cruel  ev'n  in  thought. 
The  best  of  queens,  and  most  obedient  wife, 
Impeach'd  of  curst  designs  on  David's  life ! 
His  life,  the  theme  of  her  eternal  prayer, 
*Tis  bcarce  so  much  his  guardian  angels'  care. 
Not  summer  moms  such  mildness  can  duelose. 
The  Hennon  lily,  nor  the  Sharon  rose. 
Neglecting  each  vain  pomp  of  majesty, 
Transported  Michal  fee<ls  her  thoughts  on  high. 
She  lives  with  angels,  and,  as  angels  do, 
Quits  Heaven  sometimes  to  bless  the  world  below. 
Where,  chcrish'd  by  her  bounty's  plenteous  spring, 
Reviving  widows  smile,  and  on)hans  sing. 
Oh  !  when  rebellious  Israel's  crimes,  at  height. 
Are  threatcn'd  with  ber  lord's  approaching  fate. 
The  piety  of  Michal  then  nonain 
iu  ileareo't  remembmoce,  aad  prolong  hii  roign ! 


Leas  desolation  did  the  pett  porsue. 
That  from  Dan's  limits  to  Beersheba  flew. 
Less  &tal  the  repeated  wars  of  Tyre, 
And  lets  Jemsalem's  avenging  fire. 
With  gentle  terronr  theae  our  state  o'erran. 
Than  since  our  evidencing  days  began! 
On  every  <*heek  a  pale  coafusion  iat« 
Continued  fear  beyond  the  worst  of  fate ! 
Trust  was  no  more,  art,  science,  useless  made. 
All  occupations  lost  but  Corah's  trade. 
Meanwhile  a  guard  on  nnodest  Corah  wait, 
If  not  for  safety,  needful  yet  for  state. 
Well  might  he  deem  each  peer  and  prince  his  ilaia, 
And  lord  it  o'er  the  tribes  which  he  could  save: 
Kv'n  vice  in  him  was  virtue— what  sad  fate. 
But  for  his  honesty,  had  seiz'd  otir  state ! 
And  with  what  tyranny  had  we  been  curst. 
Had  Corah  never  prov'd  a  villain  first ! 
T  have  told  his  knowledge  of  th*  intrigue  in  gnm, 
Had  been,  alas !  to  our  deponent*s  lose : 
The  travel  I'd  Levite  haa  th'  experience  got. 
To  husband  well,  and  make  the  best  of  *s  piok; 
And  therefore,  like  kn  evidence  of  skill. 
With  wise  reserves  secur'd  his  pensioo  still ; 
Not  quite  of  future  power  himself  bereft. 
But  limbos  large  for  unbelievers  left. 
And  now  his  writ  such  reverence  had  got. 
Twas  worse  than  plotting  to  suspect  his  plot. 
Some  were  so  well  coovinc'd,  they  made  no  doubt 
Themselves  to  help  the  founder'd  swearers  out 
Some  had  their  sense  impos'd  on  by  their  feu. 
But  more  for  interest  sake  believe  and  swear: 
Ev'n  to  that  height  with  some  the  frenzy  grev^ 
They  rag'd  to  find  their  danger  not  prcyve  trae. 

Yet,  than  all  these  a  vi.'cr  crew  remain. 
Who  with  Achitophcl  the  cry  maintain ; 
Not  urg'd  by  fear,  nor  through  misguided  sens^ 
Blind  zeal  and  starving  need  had  some  preteaeSb 
But  for  the  good  old  cause,  that  did  excite 
Tir  original  rebels'  wiles,  revenge,  and  spite. 
These  raise  the  plot  to  have  the  scandal  throwa 
r]>on  the  bright  successor  of  the  crown. 
Whose  virtue  with  such  wrongs  thc^  had  pai9.^ 
As  seem'id  all  hope  of  pardon  to  exclude. 
II1US,  while  on  private  ends  their  zeal  is  built, 
Tlie  cheated  crowd  applaud  and  share  their  gull* 

Such  practices  as  these,  too  gross  to  lie 
Long  uuohsen'd  by  each  discerning  eye. 
The  more  judicious  Israelites  uuspell'd. 
Though  still  the  eharm  the  giddy  rabble  heU, 
Ev'n  AbsalcHn  amidst  the  dazzling  beams 
Of  enopirc,  and  ambition*s  flattering  dreams. 
Perceives  the  plot,  too  foul  to  be  excused, 
I'o  aid  designs,  no  less  pernicious,  us*d. 
And,  filial  sense  yet  striving  in  his  breast. 
Thus  to  Achitophel  hb  doubts  exprest. 

**  Why  are  my  thoughts  upon  a  cnivn  eoipkiy'4 
Which  once  obtaiu'd  can  be  but  half  enjoy 'd  ? 
Not  so  when  virtue  did  my  anns  requive. 
And  to  my  father's  wars  I  flew  cmtire. 
My  regal  power  how  will  my  fbeik  resent. 
When  I  myself  have  scarce  my  own  ccnsettt! 
Give  me  a  son's  uoblemish'd  truth  again. 
Or  quench  the  sparks  of  duty  that  remain. 
How  slight  to  fiMnce  a  throne  that  legions  guard 
The  task  to  me ;  to  pruViC  unjust,  bow  bard ! 
And  if  th'  imagin'd  guilt  thus  wound  my  thougkt, 
Wliat  will  it  when  the  tragic  scene  is  wrought } 
Dire  war  must  first  be  conjur'd  fhun  below, 
Tb«  realm  ve  *d  rule,  wt  fint  must  ^rvthrov; 
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hen  the  civil  furies  are  on  wing, 

•lind  and  undistinguishM  slaughters  fling, 

ctiows  what  impious  chance  may  reach  the 

king? 

ither  let  me  perish  in  the  strife, 
lave  my  crown  the  price  of  David^s  life ! 
the  tempest  of  the  war  he  stand, 
ce,  jBome  vile  officious  villain's  hisuid 
iPs  anointed  temple  may  invade, 
»t  by  clamorous  crowds,  mjrself  be  made 
irtherer;  rebellious  crowds,  whose  guilt 
Iread  his  vengeance  till  his  blood  be  spilt. 

if  my  filial  tenderness  oppose, 

0  the  empire  by  their  arms  I  rose, 
very  arms  on  me  shall  be  employed, 
usurper  crownM,  and  I  destroy'd : 
me  pretence  of  public  good  will  bold, 
:w  Achitophels  be  found  as  bold 
e  the  needful  change,  perhaps  the  old." 
aid.    The  statesman  with  a  smile  replies, 
:  that  did  his  rising  spleen  disguise  ; 
iioughts  presumed  our  labours  at  an  endj^ 
e  we  still  with  conscience  to  contend  ? 
want  in  kings,  as  needful  is  allow'd, 
for  them  to  find  it  in  the  crowd, 
the  doubtful  passage  you  are  gone, 
ly  can  be  safe  by  pressing  on. 
>wn*s  true  heir,  a  prince  severe  and  wise, 
sw'd  your  motions  long  with  jealous  ey^: 
arson's  charms,  your  more  prevailing  arts, 
Ark*d  3reur  progress  in  the  people's  hearts, 
patience  is  th'  effect  of  stinted  power, 
azures  vengeance  for  the  fatal  hour, 
remote  the  peril  he  can  bring, 
resent  danger  *s  greater  from  the  king. 

a  parent's  name  deceive  your  sense, 
ist  the  father  in  a  jealous  prince ! 
'ivial  fiiults  if  he  could  so  resent, 

01  you  little  less  than  banishment, 
age  must  your  presumption  since  Inspire ! 
;  his  orders  you  return  from  Tjnre. 
ly  so,  but  with  a  pomp  more  high, 
en  court  of  popularity, 
tious  tribes.".^"  And  this  reproof  from  thee  ?" 
nee  replies,  '*  O  statesman's  winding  skill ! 
rst  condemn,  that  first  advis'd  the  ill !" 
rious  youth !"  retum'd  Achitophel, 
)nstrue  not  the  words  that  mean  you  well ; 
urse  you  steer  I  worthy  blame  conclude, 

bet^ause  you  leave  it  unpursued. 
.rbh's  crown  with  fate  surrounded  lies, 
ach,  lay  hold  on  Death  that  miss  the  prize* 
1  for  this  expose  yourself  to  show, 
the  crowd  bow  popularly  low  ? 
;  your  glorious  progress  next  ordain, 
lariots,  horsemen,  and  a  numerous  train  ? 
&me  before  you  like  the  morning  star, 
nits  of  joy  saluting  from  afar  ? 
1  the  heights  you  'vc  reached  but  take  a.  view, 
leading  Lucifer  could  fall  like  you ! 
ist  I  here  my  shipwrecked  arts  bemoan  ? 
for  this  FO  oft  made  Israel  groan } 
Qgle  interest  with  the  nation  weighed, 
n'd  the  scale  where  your  desires  were  laid ! 
len  at  helm  a  course  so  dangerous  roov'd, 

your  hopes  as  my  removal  prov'd," 
Dt  dispute,"  the  royal  youth  replies, 
3iown  perfection  of  your  policies, 
ALckitophel  yet  grudge  or  blame, 
yilcge  th^t  itateyin^  ev^r  dajm  j 


Who  private  interest  never  yet  pursued. 
But  still  pretended  'twas  for  others'  good  : 
Wliat  politician  yet  e*er  tcap'd  his  fate. 
Who  saving  his  own  neck  not  sav'd  the  state  ? 
From  hence  on  every  humorous  wind  that  veer'd. 
With  shifted  sails  a  several  course  you  •teer'd. 
What  from  a  8i|ray  did  l)avid  e'er  pursue, 
That  seem'd  like  absolute,  but  sprung  from  you  ? 
Who  at  your  instance  quash'd  each  penal  law, 
That  kept  dissenting  factious  Jews  in  awe ; 
And  who  suspends  fixt  laws,  may  abrogate. 
That  done,  form  new,  and  so  enslave  the  state. 
Ev'n  property,  whose  champion  now  you  stand. 
And  seem  for  this  the  idol  of  the  land, 
Did  ne'er  suatain  such  violence  before. 
As  when  your  counsel  shut  the  royal  store ; 
Advice,  that  ruin  to  whole  tribes  procur'd. 
But  secret  kept  till  your  own  bank's  secur'd. 
Recount  with  this  the  triple  covenant  broke, 
And  Israel  fitted  for  a  foreign  yoke; 
Nor  here  your  counsels  fiital  progress  staid, 
But  sent  our  levied  powers  to  Pharaohs  aid. 
Hence  Tyre  and  Israel,  low  in  ruins  laid,     [made, 
And  Eg3rpt,  once  their  scorn,  their  common  terrour 
,  ^Ev*n  yet  of  such  a  season  can  we  dream. 
When  royal  rights  you  made  your  darling  theme. 
For  power  unlimited  could  reasons  draw. 
And  place  prerogative  above  the  law ; 
Which  on  your  fall  from  of&ce  gr«w  unjust. 
The  laws  made  king,  the  king  a  slave  in  trusts 
Whom  with  state-craft,  to  interest  only  true. 
You  now  accuse  of  ills  contriv'd  by  you." 

To  this  Hell's  agent—"  Royal  youth,  fix  here. 
Let  interest  be  the  star  by  which  you  steer ; 
Hence  to  repose  your  trust  in  me  was  wise, 
'^  Whose  interest  most  in  your  advancement  lies, 
A  tie  so  firm  as  always  will  avail. 
When  friendship,  nature,  and  religion,  fail ; 
On  our's  the  safety  of  the  crowd  depends. 
Secure  the  crowd,  and  we  obtain  our  ends. 
Whom  I  will  cause  so  far  our  guilt  to  shan-e, 
Till  they  are  made  our  champions  by  theif  fear. 
What  opposition  can  your  rival  bring, 
While  sanhedrims  are  jealous  of  the  king  ? 
His  strength  as  yet  in  David's  friendship  lies, 
And  what  can  Davids  self  without  supplies } 
Who  with  exclusive  oills  must  now  dispaue, 
Debar  the  heir,  or  starve  in  his  defence, 
Conditions  which  our  elders  ne'er  will  quit^ 
And  David's  Justice  never  can  admit 
Or  fora'd  by  wants  his  brother  to  beteay. 
To  yoor  ambitioD  next  he  clears  the  way ; 
For  if  succession  once  to  nought  they  bring. 
Their  next  advance  removes  the  present  king^ 
Persisting  else  his  senates  to  dissolve. 
In  equal  hazard  shall  his  reign  involve. 
Our  tribes,  whom  Pharaoh's  power  so  much  alanm^ 
Shall  rise  without  their  prince  t'  oppose  his  armp  j 
Nor  boots  it  on  what  cause  at  first  they  join. 
Their  troops,  once  up,  are  tools  for  our  desigp. 
At  least  sucb  subtle  covenants  shall  be  mad^ 
Till  peace  itself  is  war  in  masquerade^ 
Associations  of  mysterious  sense, 
Against,  but  seeming  for,  the  king's  defenoo; 
Ev'n  on  their  courts  of  justice  fetters  draw. 
And  from  our  agents  muzzle  up  their  law. 
By  which  a  conquest  if  we  fail  to  make,     [stalled' 
'TIS  a  drawn  game  at  worst,  and  we  secure  our 

He  said,  and  for  the  dire  success  depends 
QpTariiQai  sects,  by  ^l^mQla^^^xGl.%}^%^^%s^ 
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Whose  heads,  though  ne'er  so  differing  in  their  creed, 

r  th*  point  of  treason  yet  were  well  agree<l. 

'Mongst  these,  extorting  Ishban  first  appears, 

Pursued  by  a  meagre  troop  of  bankrupt  heirs. 

Blest  times,  when  Ishban,  he  whose  occupation 

So  long  has  been  to  cheat,  reform  the  nation! 

Ishban  of  consc'ence  suitt»d  to  his  trade. 

As  good  a  saint  as  usurer  ever  made. 

Yet  Mammon  has  not  so  enpn^W't  him  quite, 

But  Belial  lays  as  largo  a  claim  of  spite; 

Who,  for  those  pardons  from  his  prince  he  draws, 

Returns  reproaches,  and  cries  up  the  cause. 

That  year  in  which  the  city  he  did  sway, 

He  left  rebellion  in  a  hopeful  way. 

Yet  his  ambition  once  was  found  so  bold. 

To  offer  talents  of  extorted  gold ; 

Could  David's  wants  have  so  been  brib'd,  to  shame 

And  scandalise  our  peerage  with  his  name; 

For  which,  his  dear  sedition  he'd  fprswear. 

And  ev'n  turn  loyal  to  be  made  a  peer. 

Next  him,  let  railing  Habshcka  have  place. 

So  full  of  ze^l  he  has  no  need  of  grace  j 

A  saint  that  can  both  flesh  and  spirit  use, 

Alike  haunt  conventicles  and  the  stews : 

Of  whom  the  question  difficult  appears. 

If  most  i*  th'  preachers'  or  the  bawds*  arrears. 

What  caution  could  appear  too  miich  in  him 

That  keeps  the  treasure  of  Jerusalem ! 

Let  David's  brother  but  approach  the  town, 

"  Double  our  guards !"  he  cries,  "  we  are  undone." 

Protesting  that  he  dares  not  sleep  in  's  bed 

Lest  he  should  rise  next  mom  without  his  head. 

Next  these,  a  troop  of  busy  spirits  press. 
Of  little  fortunes,  and  of  coascience  less ; 
With  them  the  tribe,  whose  luxury  had  drain'd 
Their  banks,  in  former  sequestrations  gain'd ; 
Wlif>  rich  and  great  by  pa<it  rebellions  grew, 
And  long  to  fish  the  troubled  streams  anew. 
Some  future  hopes,  some  present  payment  draws, 
To  sell  their  consc-ence  and  espouse  the  cause. 
Such  stipends  those  vile  hirelings  best  befit, 
Piiests  without  ffrace,  and  poets  without  wit 
Shall  that  false  Hcbronite  escape  our  curse, 
Judas,  that  keeps  the  rebels*  pension-purse; 
Judas,  that  pays  the  treason-writer's  fee, 
Judas,  that  well  deserves  his  namesake's  tree; 
Who  at  Ji'rusalem's  own  gat*  s  erects 
His  college  for  a  nursery  of  sects ; 
Young  prophets  with  an  early  care  secures. 
And  with  the  dung  of  his  own  art«»  manures? 
What  have  the  men  of  Hebron  hnre  to  do  ? 
"What  part  in  Israel's  promis'd  land  have  you  ? 
Here  Phaleg,  the  lay-Hebronite  is  come, 
'Cause,  like  the  rest,  he  coidd  not  live  at  home; 
Who  from  his  ovn  possessions  could  not  drain 
An  omer  even  of  Hebronitish  grain, 
Here  struts  it  like  a  patriot,  and  talks  high 
Of  injur'd  subjects,  alter'<l  property : 
An  emb'em  of  that  buzzing  insect  just. 
That  mounts  the  wheel,  and  thinks  she  raises  dust 
Can  dry  bones  live  ?  or  skeletons  produce 
The  vital  warmth  of  euckoldizing  juice  ? 
Slim  Phaleg  could,  and,  at  the  table  fed, 
KeturnM  the  grateful  product  to  the  bed. 
A  wa; tine:- man  to  travelling  nobles  choK, 
He  his  oviTi  laws  would  saucily  -impose, 
Till  bastinndf>ed  back  again  he  wcmt^ 
To  learn  those  manners  he  to  teach  was  sent 
Chastfs'd  he  ought  to  have  retreated, home, 
But  he  reads  politics  to  Absalom. 


For  never  Hebronite,  though  Idck'd  and  •cont'd. 
To  his  own  country  willingly  rehimM. 
— But,  leaving  famish'd  Phaleg  to  be  fed. 
And  to  talk  treason  for  his  daily  bread; 
Let  Hebron,  nay  let  Hell  produce  a  man 
So  made  for  mischief  as  Ben-Jochanan. 
A  Jew  of  bumble  parentage  was  he, 

/By  trade  a  Levite,  though  of  low  degree : 
His  pride  no  higher  than  the  desk  aspir'd. 
But  for  the  drudgery  of  priests  was  hirM 
To  read  and  pray  in  linen  ephod  brave. 
And  pick  up  single  shekels  from  the  grave. 
Marry'd  at  last,  but  fmding  charge  come  foster. 
He  could  not  live  by  God,  but  cban^d  his  muux. 
Inspired  by  want,  was  made  a  factious  tool. 
They  got  a  villain,  and  we  lost  a  fbol. 
Still  \'iolent,  whatever  canse  he  took. 
But  most  against  the  party  he  fbniook* 
For  renegadoes,  who  ne'er  turn  by  halves. 
Are  bound  in  conscience  to  be  double  koave& 
So  this  prose-prophet  took  most  monstrons  paiai^ 
To'let  his  masters  see  he  eani'd  his  gains. 
But,  as  the  Devil  owes  all  his  imps  a  shame. 
He  chose  th'  apostate  for  his  proper  theme; 

^  With  little  pains  he  made  the  picture  true, 
And  from  reflection  took  the  rc^rue  he  drew. 
A  wondrous  work,  to  prove  the  Jewish  natkn 
In  every  age  a  murmuring  generatino ; 
To  trace  them  from  their  infancy  of  sinning. 
And  show  them  factious  from  their  first  begimiiiig. 
To  prove  they  could  rebel,  and  rail,  and  naock. 
Much  to  the  credit  of  the  chosen  flock ; 
A  strong  authority,  which  must  convince. 
That  saints  own  no  allegiance  to  thdr  prince. 
As  'tis  a  leading-card  to  make  a  whore. 
To  prove  her  mother  had  tum'd  up  before. 
But,  tell  me,  did  the  dnmken  patriarch  bless 
The  son  that  show'd  his  fiather's  nakedness  ? 
Such  thanks  the  present  church  thy  pen  will  give, 
Which  proves  rebellion  was  so  primitive. 
Must  ancient  failings  be  examples  made  ? 
Then  murtherers  from  Cain  may  learn  their  trsde. 
As  thou  the  heathen  and  the  saint  hast  drawn, 
Methinks  th'  apostate  was  the  better  man : 
And  thy  hot  father,  waving  my  respect. 
Not  of  a  mother-church,  but  of  a  sect. 
And  such  he  neetls  must  be  of  thy  inditing. 
This  comes  of  drinking  asses  milk  and  writing. 
If  Balak  should  be  call'd  to  leave  his  place. 
As  profit  is  the  loudest  call  of  grace. 
His  temple,  dispossess'd  of  one,  would  be 
Replenish'd  with  seven  devils  more  by  thee. 
Lexi,  thou  art  a  load,  I  *ll  lay  thee  down. 
And  show  Rebellion  bare,  without  a  gown ; 
Poor  slaves  in  metre,  dull  and  addle-pated. 
Who  rhyme  below  ev'n  David's  psalms  translated. 
Some  in  my  speedy  pace  I  must  outrun. 
As  lame  Mephibosheth  the  wizard's  son : 
To  make  quick  way,  I  'II  leap  o'er  hea\y  blocks. 
Shun  rotten  Uzza  as  I  would  the  pox ; 
And  hasten  Og  and  Doeg  to  rehearse. 
Two  fools  that  crutch  their  fSeeble  sen^e  on  verse; 
Who  by  my  Muse  to  all  succeeding  times. 
Shall  live  in  spite  of  their  own  doggrel  rhymv. 
Doeg,  though  without  knowing  how  or  why. 
Made  still  a  bhindering  kind  of  melody  ; 
Spurred  boldly  on,  and  dash'd  through  thick  and  this, 
Tlirough  sense  and  nonsense,  never  out  nor  io ; 
Free  from  all  roeanitig,  whether  good  or  bad, 
\  Kmi,  v&  wri^  w<Nd«  heroically  mad  • 
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He  was  two  wsrm  on  picking-work  to  dwell. 
Bat  fagotted  his  notions  as  they  fell. 
And  if  they  rhym'd  and  rattled,  all  was  well. 
Spiteful  he  is  not,  though  be  wrote  a  satire, 
For  still  there  goes  some  thinking  to  ill  natare : 
He  needs  no  more  than  birds  and  beasts  to  think. 
All  his  occasions  are  to  eat  and  drink. 
If  he  call  rogue  and  rascal  from  a  garret^ 
He  means  you  no  more  mischief  than  a  parrot : 
The  words  for  friend  and  foe  alike  were  made, 
To  fetter  them  in  verse  is  all  his  trade. 
For  almonds  be  UI  cry  whore  to  his  own  mother : 
And  call  young  Absalom  king  David's  brother. 
Let  him  be  gallows-free  by  my  consent, 
And  nothing  suffer,  suice  he  nothing  meant; 
Hanging  supposes  human  soul  and  reason. 
This  animal 's  below  committing  treason: 
Shall  he  be  hang'd  who  never  could  rebel  ? 
That 's  a  preferment  for  AchitopheL 
The  woman  that  committed  buggery, 
Was  rightly  sentenced  by  the  law  to  die ; 
But  'twas  hard  hXe  that  to  the  gallows  led 
The  dog  that  never  heard  the  statute  read. 
Railing  in  other  men  may  be  a  crime, 
But  ought  to  pass  for  mere  instinct  in  him: 
Instinct  he  follows  and  no  further  knows, 
For  to  write  verse  with  him  is  to  transprose. 
Twere  pity  treason  at  his  door  to  lay. 
Who  makes  Heaven's  gate  a  lock  to  its  own  key : 
Let  him  rail  on,  let  his  invective  Muse     • 
Have  four-and-twcnty  letters  to  abus^ 
Which,  if  he  jumbles  to  one  line  of  sense. 
Indict  him  of  a  capital  offence. 
In  fire-works  give  him  leave  to  vent  his  spite. 
Those  are  the  only  serpents  he  can  write; 
The  height  of  his  ambition  is,  we  know. 
But  to  be  master  of  a  puppet-show, . 
Od  that  oue  stage  his  works  may  yet  appear. 
And  a  month's  harvest  keeps  him  all  the  year. 
Now  stop  your  noses,  readers,  all  and  some. 
For  here's  a  tun  of  midnight- work  to  come,, 
Og  from  a  treason-tavern  rolling  home. 
Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquor'd  every  chink. 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link; 
With  all  this  bulk  there  's  nothing  lost  in  Og, 
For  every  inch  that  is  not  fool  is  rogue : 
A  monstrous  mass  of  foul  corrupted  matter. 
As  all  the  devils  had  spewM  to  make  the  batter. 
When  wine  has  given  him  courage  to  blaspheme. 
He  curses  Qod,  but  God  before  curst  him  ; 
And,  if  man  could  have  reason,  none  has  more. 
That  made  his  paunch  so  rich,  and  him  so  poor. 
With  wealth  he  was  not  trusted,  for  Heaven  knew 
What  'twas  of  old  to  pamper  up  a  Jew ; 
To  what  would  he  on  quail  and  pheasant  swell. 
That  ev'n  on  tripe  and  carrion  could  rebel  ? 
But  though  Heaven  made  him  poor,  with  reverence 
He  never  was  a  poet  of  God's  making  ;       [speaking. 
The  midwife  laid  her  band  on  his  thick  scull. 
With  this  prophetic  blessing — "  Be  thou  duU ; 
Drink,  swear,  and  roar,  forbear  na  lewd  delight 
Fit  for  thy  bulk,  do  aj|iy  tiling  but  write; 
Thou  art  of  lasting  make,  like  thoughtless  men, 
A  strong  nativity — but  for  the  pen,'. 
Eat  opium,  mingle  arsenic  in  thy  drink, 
Still  thou  mayst  live,  avoiding  pen  and^  ink." 
I  sec,  I  see,  *tis  counsel  given  in  vain. 
For  treason  botcht  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  bane; 
Rhyme  is  the  rock  on  which  thou  art  to  wreck, 
Tis  fatal  to  thy  fame  and  to  thy  neck ; 


Why  should  thy  metre  good  king  David  blast  ? 

A  psalm  of  his  will  surely  be  thy  last. 

Dar'st  thou  in  verse  presume  to  meet  thy  foes. 

Thou  whom  the  penny  pamphlet  foil'd  in  prose  ? 

Doeg,  whom  God  for  mankind's  mirth  has  made, 

Certops  thy  talent  in  thy  very  trade ; 

Doej  to  thee,  thy  paintings  are  so  coarse, 

A  poet  is,  though  he  *s  the  poet's  horse. 

A  double  noose  thou  on  thy  neck  dost  pull 

For  writing  treason,  and  for  writing  dull  ^ 

To  die  for  faction  is  a  common  evil, 

But  to  be  hang'd  for  nonsense  is  the  devil : 

Hadst  thou  the  glories  of  thy  king  exprest. 

Thy  praises  had  been  satire  at  the  best; 

But  thou  in  clumsy  verse,  unlickt,  unpointed. 

Hast  shamefully  defy'd  the  Lord's  anointed: 

I  will  not  rake  the  dunghill  for  thy  crimes. 

For  who  would  read  thy  life  that  reads  thy  rhymes? 

But  of  king  David's  foes  be  this  the  doom. 

May  all  be  like  the  young  man  Absalom ! 

And  for  my  foes  may  this  their  blessing  be. 

To  talk  like  Doeg,  and  to  write  like  thee ! 

Achitophel,  each  rank,  degree,  and  age, 
For  various  ends,  neglects  not  to  engage:    • 
The  wise  and  rich  for  pur^e  and  counsel  brought. 
The  fools  and  beggars  for  their  number  sought: 
Who  yet  not  only  on  the  town  depends, 
For  ev'n  in  court  the  faction  had  its  friends ; 
These  thought  the  places  they  possest  too  small. 
And  in  their  hearts  wishM  court  and  king  to  fall : 
Whose  names  the  Muse  disdaining,  holds  i'  th'  dark. 
Thrust  in  the  villain  herd  without  a  mark; 
With  parasites  and  libel-spawning  imps,^ 
Intriguing  fops,  dull  jesters,  and  worse  pimps* 
Disdaui  the  rascal  rahble  to  pursue, 
Their  set  cabals  are  yet  a  viler  crew ; 
See  where  involv'd  in  common  smoke  they  nt ; 
Some  for  our  mirth,  some  for  our  satire  fit: 
These,  gloomy,  thoughtful,  and  on  mischief  bent. 
While  those,  for  mere  good  fellowship,  frequent 
Th'  appointed  club,  can  let  sedition  pass. 
Sense,  nonsense,  any  thing  t'  employ  the  glass ; 
And  who  believe  in  their  dull  honest  hearts. 
The  rest  talk  treason  but  to  show  their  parts; 
Who  ne'er  had  wit  or  will  for  mischief  yet. 
But  pleas'd  to  be  reputed  of  a  set. 

But  in  the  sacred  annals  of  our  plo^ 
Industrious  Arod  never  be  forgot : 
The  labours  of  this  midnight  magistrate. 
May  vie  with  Corah's  to  preserve  the  state. 
In  search  of  arms  he  fail'd  not  to  lay  hold 
On  War's  most  powerful  dangerous  weapon,  gold* 
And  last,  to  take  froih  Jebusites  all  odds. 
Their  altars  pillag'd,  stole  their  very  gods; 
Oft  would  he  cry,  when  treasure  he  suipris'd, 
«  'Tis  Baalish  gold  in  David*s  coin  disguis'd.'* 
Which  to  his  house  with  richer  selics  came. 
While  lumber  idols  only  fed  the  flame : 
For  our  wise  rabble  ne*er  took  pains  t*  inquire, 
What  twas  he  burnt,  so  't  made  a  rousing  fire. 
With  which  our  elder  was  enrich'd  no  more 
Than  false  Gehazi  with  the  Syrian's  store ; 
So  poor,  that  when  our  choosing-tribes  were  met,. 
Ev'n  for  his  stinking  votes  he  ran  in  debt ; 
For  meat  the  wicked,  and,  as  authors  think. 
The  saints  he  chous'd  for  his  electing  drink; 
Thus  eyery  shift  and  subtle  method  past, 
^Vnd  all  to  be  no  Zaken  at  the  last 

Now,  rais'd  on  Tyre'ft  sad  ruins,  Pharadi^s  pride 
Soar'd  high,  his  legions  threa.taasi<^^  «9^m.^%.\. 
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Ah  when  a  battering  itorm  cii^ndcrM  hiph, 
By  v.w\%  upheM,  hangs  huvcrinp  in  the  sky, 
U  jjaz'd  upon  bj'  every  tremblhi^'fiwain. 
This  for  his  vineyard  fears,  and  that  his  grain; 
For  b!or>mint^  plants,  and  flowers  new  opening, 

these  ^ 

For  lambs  yttan'd  lately,  and  far-labouring  beet : 
To  guard  his  htock  each  to  tiic  gods  does  trail, 
I'nccrtain  where  the  firc-charg'd  ch>nd>  will  fall : 
£v'n  so  the  doubtful  nations  watch  his  arms, 
With  terrour  each  expecting  hiH  alarms. 
Where,  Judah,  where  was  now  thy  lion's  roar? 
I'hou  only  conldst  the  captive  lands  restore : 
Bui  thou,  with  inbred  broils  and  faction  prest. 
From  Egypt  needst  a  guardian  with  the  re«t. 
Thy  prince  from  sanhedrims  no  trust  allowed, 
Too  much  the  representer*  of  the  crowd, 
Who  for  their  own  defence  give  no  supply. 
But  what  the  crown's  prerogatives  must  buy : 
As  if  their  monarch's  rights  to  violate 
More  needful  were,  than  to  preserve  the  state ! 
From  present  dangers  they  divert  their  cafe, 
And  all  their  fears  are  of  the  royal  heir; 
Whom  now  the  reigning  malice  of  his  foes 
Unjudg^d  would  sentence,  and  ere  crown  depos<^ 
Religion  the  pretence,  but  their  decree 
"to  bar  his  rClgn,  whate'er  his  faith  shall  be  ! 
By  sanhedrims  and  clamorous  crowds  thus  prt-st, 
^Hiat  passions  rent  the  righteous  David's  breast? 
Who  knows  not  how  t*  oppose  or  to  comply, 
tJnjust  to  grant,  and  dangerous  to  deny ! 
How  near  in  this  dark  juncture  Israel's  fate, 
Whose  peace  one  sole  expedient  could  create, 
Which  yet  th'  extremest  virtue  did  mjuire, 
FiV'n  of  that  prince  whose  downfall  they  conspire! 
His  absence  David  docs  with  tcrars  advise, 
T*  appease  their  rage.     Undaunte«l  he  complies ; 
Thus  he  who,  p^)digal  of  love  and  c'ai*c, 
A  royal  life  exi>osM  to  winds  and  seas, 
At  once  Contending  with  the  waves  and  fire. 
And  heading  dangrr  in  the  wars  of  Tyre, 
Inglorious  now  forsak«s  his  native  sand. 
And  like  an  exile  quits  the  promis'd  land  ! 
Our  monarch  scarce  from  pressing  tears  refrains, 
And  painfully  his  royal  state  maintains. 
Who  now,  embracing  tm  tli'  extremest  shore. 
Almost  revokes  what  he  enjoin'd  before: 
Concludes  at  last  more  trust  to  be  allow'd 
To  storms  and  seas  than  to  the  raging  crowd  ! 
Forbear,  rash  Muse,  the  parting  scene  to  draw, 
With  silence  charm'd  as  deep  as  their's  that  saw ! 
Not  only  our  attending  nobles  weep, 
But  hardy  sailors  swell  with  tears  the  deep ! 
The  tide  restrain'd  her  course,  and  more  amaz'd. 
The  twin-stars  on  the  royal  brothers  gaz'd : 
While  this  sole  fear — 
Does  trouble  to  our  suffering  hero  bring, 
•       Ixst  next  the  popidar  rage  oppress  the  king ! 
Thus  parting,  each  for  th'  other's  danger  griev'd, 
The  shore  the  king,  and  seas  the  prince  receiv'd. 
fio,  injiir'd  hero,  while  propitious  gales, 
Soft  as  tliy  consort's  breath,  inspire  thy  sails; 
Well  may  she  trust  her  beauties  on  a  flood. 
Where  thy  triumphant  fleets  so  oft  have  rode ! 
Siifc  on  thy  breast  rfsclin'd  her  rest  be  deep, 
Rock'd  like  a  Nereid  by  the  waves  asleep; 
While  happiest  dreams  her  fancy  entertain, 
And  to  Elysian  fields  convert  the  main  ! 
do,  injur'd  hero,  while  the  shores  of  Tyre 
At  thy  appixjach  ^o  bilent  fhaU  adm'\rc. 


I  \\1k)  od  thy  thunder  still  tlMnr  thoughts  emfkfft 
And  greet  thy  landing  with  a  trnnh'inip  joy- 

On  heroes  thus  the  propbct^s  fate  is  thrown, 
Admir'd  by  ev<T\'  nation  but  their  own  ; 
Yet  while  our  factious  Jews  his  worth  deny. 
Their  aching  comcience  gives  their  tongue  the  fifr 
Ev'n  in  the  worst  of  men  the  noUeiit  pnrts 
Confess  him,  and  be  triomphs  in  their  hearts, 
Wli<>m  to  his  king  the  best  respects  commend 
Of  subject,  soldier,  kinsman,  prince,  hnd  firieod; 
;V11  sacred  names  of  most  divine  esteem. 
And  to  perfection  all  sostainM  by  him, 
Wise^  just,  and  constant,  courtly  vithoot  ai^ 
Swift  to  discern  and  to  reward  desert ; 
No  hour  of  his  in  firuitlen  ease  destroy^. 
But  on  the  noblest  subjects  still  empioy'd : 
AVhose  steady  soul  ne'er  learnt  to  separate 
Between  his  monarch's  interest  and  the  state. 
But  heaps  those  blessings  on  the  royal  head. 
Which  be  well  knows  most  be  on  subjects  shed. 

On  what  pretence  could  then  the  Tulgar  nife 
Against  his  worth  and  native  rights  engage  } 
Religious  fears  their  argument  are  made. 
Religious  fears  bis  sacroi  rights  invade ! 
Of  future  superstition  they  complain. 
And  Jebusitic  worship  in  his  reign : 
With  stich  alarms  his  foes  the  crowd  deceive. 
With  dangers  fright,  w*hich  not  themselves  bdierei 

Since  nothing  can  our  sacred  rites  renfiove, 
Whate'er  the  faith  of  the  successor  prove : 
Our  Jews  their  ark  shall  undisturb'd  retain. 
At  least  while  their  religion  is  their  gain, 
Who  know  by  old  experience  Baal's  conunandi 
Not  only  claim'd  their  conscience  but  their  lands; 
They  gnid;:e  (Jod's  tithes,  bow  therefore  shall  they 
An  idol  full  possession  of  the  field  }  [yi^ 

Grant  such  a  prince  enthron'd,  we  must  confieas 
The  people's  sotferings  than  that  monarch's  lei^ 
Who  must  to  hard  conditions  still  be  bound. 
And  for  his  quiet  with  the  crowd  compound ; 
Or  should  his  thoughts  to  tyranny  incline. 
Where  are  the  means  to  compass  the  design  ? 
Our  crown's  re>'enues  are  too  short  a  store. 
And  jealous  sanhedrims  would  give  no  more« 

As  vain  our  fears  of  Eg37>t*s  potent  aid. 
Not  so  has  Pharaoh  learnt  ambition*s  trade. 
Nor  ever  with  such  measures  can  comply. 
As  shock  the  common  rules  of  policy ; 
None  dread  like  him  the  growth  of  Israel's  lung. 
And  he  alone  sufficient  aids  can  bring ; 
Who  knows  that  prince  to  Egypt  can  give  law, 
That  on  our  stubborn  tribes  his  yoke  could  draw. 
At  such  profound  expense  he  has  not  stood. 
Nor  dy'd  for  this  his  hands  so  deep  in  blood ;    [take, 
Would  ne'er  through  wrong  and  right  his  progras 
Grudge  his  own  rest,  and  keep  the  world  awake, 
To  fix  a  lawless  prince  on  Judah's  throne, 
First  to  invade  our  rights,  and  then  his  own ; 
His  dcar-guin'd  conquests  cheaply  to  despoil. 
And  reap  the  har\'est  of  his  crimes  and  tmL 
We  grant  his  wealth  vast  as  our  ocean's  sand. 
And  curse  its  fatal  influence  <m  our  land. 
Which  our  brib'd  Jews  so  numerously  partake^ 
lliat  ev'n  an  host  his  pensioners  would  make; 
From  these  deceivers  our  dirisions  spring. 
Our  weakness,  and  the  growth  of  Egypt's  king; 
These  wit  h  pretended  friendship  to  the  state. 
Our  crowd's  suspicion  of  their  prince  create. 
Both  pleas'd  and  firighten'd  with  the  specious  erf, 
V'Vv>  ^«c^ \]bk«u:  «acred  rights  and  property  ; 
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To  ruin,  thus  the  chosen  fkx;k  are  mid, 
While  wolves  are  ta'en  for  guardians  of  the  fold  ; 
ScducM  by  these  we  groundlcssly  complain. 
And  loath  the  uianna  of  a  f^tle  rcijf^n : 
Thus  our  forefathers*  crooked  paths  are  trod, 
We  trust  our  prince  no  Aiore  than  they  their  God. 
But  all  in  vain  our  reasoning  prophets  preach, 
I'o  those  whom  sad  experience  ne'er  could  teach, 
Who  can  commence  new  broils  in  bleedhi^  scars, 
And  fresh  remembrance  of  intestiitP  wars  i 
When  the  same  household  mortal  foes  did  yield. 
And  brothers  stain'd  with  brother's  blood  the  field  $ 
Wlien  sous'  curst  steel  the  fathers'  gore  did  stain, 
And  mothers  moum'd  for  sons  by  fatl^fs  slain  I 
When  thick  as  Egypt's  locusts  on  the  sand, 
Onr  tribes  lay  slaughtered  through  the  promised  hmd, 
Whose  few  survivors  with  worse  fate  remain, 
To  drag  the  bondage  of  a  tjrrant's  reign ; 
Which  scene  of  woes,  unknowmg,  we  renew. 
And  madly,  cv'n  those  ills  we  fear,  pursue ; 
While  Pharaoh  laughs  at  our  domestic  broik. 
And  safely  crowds  his  tento  with  nations'  spoils. 
Yet  our  fierce  sanhedrim  hi  restless  rage, 
Against  our  absent  hero  still  engage. 
And  chiefly  urge,  such  did  their  frenzy  prove, 
The  only  suit  their  prince  forbids  to  move, 
\^'hich  till  obtain'd  they  ceafe  aifain  of  state, 
An<l  real  dangers  wave  for  groundless  hate. 
Long  David's  patience  waits  reHef  to  bring, 
With  all  th'  indulgence  of  a  lawful  krag. 
Expecting  till  the  troubled  waves  would  cease. 
But  found  the  raging  billows  still  increase. 
TTie  crowd,  whose  insolence  forbearance  twells, 
While  he  forgives  too  far,  almost  rebitls. 
At  last  his  deep  resentmenls  sileubfe  broke, 
IV  imperial  palace  shook,  while  tHuThe  spoke: 

"  Then  Justice  wake,  and  Rigour  take  her  time. 
For  lo !  our  mercy  is  become  our  crime. 
While  halting  Punishment  her  stroke  delayii. 
Our  sovereign  right,  Heaven^s  sacred  trust,  decays! 
For  whose  support  ev'n  subjects'  interest  calls. 
Woe  to  that  kingdom  where  the  monarch  foils ! 
That  prince  who  pelds  the  least  of  regal  sway, 
So  far  hb  peoples  frRedom  does  betray. 
Right  lives  by  law,  and  law  subsists  by  power; 
Disarm  the  shepherd,  wolves  the  flock  devour. 
Hard  lot  of  empire  o'er  a  stubborn  race. 
Which  Heaven  itself  in  vain  has  try'd  with  grace  \ 
When  will  our  reason's  long-charm'd  eyes  unclose, 
And  Israel  judge  between  her  friends  and  foes  } 
When  shall  we  see  expired  deceivers  sway. 
And  credit  what  our  (>od  and  monarchs  say  ? 
Dissembled  {latriots,  brib'd  with  Egypt's  gold, 
Ev*n  sanhedrims  in  blind  obedience  liold; 
Those  patriots  falsehood  in  their  actions  see. 
And  judge  by  the  pemicions  fruit  the  tree ; 
If  aught  for  which  so  lotidly  they  declaim. 
Religion,  laws,  and  freedom,  were  their  aim, 
Our  senates  in  due  methods  they  had  led, 
T  avoid  those  mischiefs  which  they  seem'd  to  dread; 
But  first,  ere  yet  they  propp'd  the  sinking  state, 
T  impeach  and  charge,  as  urg'd  by  private  hate, 
Proves  that  they  ne'er  believM  (h«  fe*«  they  prest, 
But  barbarously  destroyed  the  nation's  rest! 
O !  whither  will  ungovem'd  senates  drive, 
And  to. what  bounds  licentious  votes  arrive  ? 
When  their  injustice  we  are  press'd  to  share. 
The  monarch  urg'd  to  exclude  the  lawful  hdr; 
Are  princes  thus  distinguished  from  the  crowd, 
And  this  the  privilege  of  royal  blood  ? 


But  grant  we  should  confirm  the  wrongs  they  press. 
His  sufferings  yet  were  than  the  people's  less; 
GMidemnM  for  lifo  tho  murdering  sword  to  wield, 
And  on  their  heirs  entail  a  bloody  field: 
Thus  madly  their  own  freedom  they  betray. 
And  for  th'  oppression  which  they  fear  make  way ; 
Succession  fix'd  by  Heaven,  the  kingdom*s  bar. 
Which,  once  diMolv*d,  admits  the  flood  of  war  ; 
Waste,  rapine,  spoil,  without,  th'  assault  begin. 
And  onr  mad  tribes  supplant  the  fence  within. 
Since  then  their  good  tliey  will  not  understand, 
Tis  time  to  take  the  monarch's  power  in  hand ; 
Authority  and  force  to  join  with  skill. 
And  save  the  lunatics  against  Jtheir  will. 
The  same  rough  means  that  swage  the  crowd,appea9r 
Our  senates,  raging  with  the  crowd's  disease. 
Henceforth  unbiass'd  measures  let  them  draw 
From  no  false  gloss,  but  genuine  text  of  law ; 
Nor  urge  those  crimes  upon  religion*s  score. 
Themselves  so  much  in  Jehusites  abhoTr 
Whom  laws  convict,  and  only  they,  shall  bleed. 
Nor  Pharisees  by  Pharisees  be  frc«d. 
Impartial  justice  from  our  throne  shall  shower. 
All  shall  have  right,  and  we  our  sovereign  power.** 

He  said,  th'  attendants  heard  with  awful  joy, 
And  glad  presages  their  fix'd  thoughts  employ  ; 
From  Hebron  now  the  suffering  heir  retum'd, 
A  realm  that  long  with  civil  discord  moum'd ; 
Till  his  approach,  like  some  arriving  god, 
Compos'd  and  heal'd  the  place  of  his  abode. 
The  deluge  check*d,  that  to  Judea  spread. 
And  stopp'd  sedition  at  the  fountain's  head. 
Thus  in  forgiving  David's  paths  he  drives, 
And,  chas'd  from  Israel,  Israel's  peace  contrivei*- 
Tlie  field  confess'd  his  power  in  arms  before, 
And  seas  prociaim*d  his  triumphs  to  the  shoccf 
As  nobly  has  his  sway  in  Hebron  showi^ 
How  fit  t'  inherit  godlike  David's  throne 
Through  Sion*s  streets  his  glad  arrival 's  spread; 
And  con5cio«ts  Faction  shrinks  her  snaky  head  ; 
His  train  their  sufferings  think  o'erpaid,  to  see 
The  crowd's  applause  with  virtue  once  agree. 
Success  charms  all,  but  zeal  for  worth  diiiiresty 
A  virtue  proper  to  the  brave  and  best  > 
*Mongst  whom  was  Jothran,  Jothran  alwayv  bent 
To  serve  the  crown,  and  loyal  by  descent, 
Whose  constancy  so  firm,  and  conduct  just, 
Deserv'd  at  once  two  royal  masters'  trust ; 
Who  Tjnne's  proud  arms  had  manfully  withstood 
On  seas,  and  gather'd  laurels  from  the  flood ; 
Of  learning  yet,  no  portion  was  deny'd. 
Friend  to  the  Muses,  and  the  Muses*  pride. 
Nor  can  Benaiah's  worth  forgotten  lie. 
Of  steady  soul  when  public  storms  were  hig^  I 
Whose  conduct,  while  the  Moor  fierce  onsets  madc^ 
Secur'd  at  once  our  honour  and  our  trade. 
Such  were  the  chiefii  who  most  his  sufiierings  moum'd. 
And  view'd  with  silent  joy  the  prince  retum'd; 
While  those  that  sought  his  absence  to  betray. 
Press  first  their  nauseous  false  respects  to  pay ; 
Him  still  th*  officious  hypocrites  molest. 
And  with  malicious  duty  break  his  rest 

While  real  transports  thus  his  friends  employ. 
And  foes  are  loud  in  their  dissembled  joy. 
His  triumphs,  so  resounded  far  and  near, 
Miss'd  not  his  young  ambitious  rival's  ear ; 
And  as  when  joyful  hunters'  clamorous  train 
Some  slumbering  lion  wakes  in  Moab's  plain^ 
Who  oft  had  forc'd  the  bold  assailants  yield. 
And  scatter'd  his  ponueft  thsQKMEjx\bA.^i&iW 
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Diidainiug,  fiirls  his  mane  and  tears  the  ground. 
His  eyes  iiiUaming  all  the  dosert  round, 
With  roar  of  seas  directs  his  chasers  way. 
Provokes  from  far,  and  dares  them  to  the  fray ; 
Such  rage  stormM  now  in  Absalom*»  fierce  breiut. 
Such  indignation  his  fir'd  eyes  confest ; 
Where  now  was  the  instructor  of  his  pride  ? 
Slept  the  old  pilot  in  so  rough  a  tide  ? 
%Vhose  wiles  had  from  the  happy  shore  betray'd. 
And  thus  ou  shelves  the  credulous  youth  convey 'd; 
In  deep  revolving  thoughts  he  weighs  his  state. 
Secure  of  craft,  nor  doubts  to  baffle  Fate; 
At  least,  if  his  stormM  bark  must  go  adrift. 
To  baulk  his  charge,  and  for  himself  to  shift. 
In  which  his  dextrous  wit  had  oft  been  shown, 
And  in  the  wreck  of  kingdoms  sav'd  his  own ; 
But  now  with  more  than  common  danger  prnt, 
Of  various  resolution  stands  possest. 
Perceives  the  crowd^s  unstable  zeal  decay. 
Lest  their  recanting  chief  the  cause  betray, 
Who  on  a  father^s  grace  his  hopes  may  ground, 
And  for  his  pardon  with  their  heads  compound. 
Him  therefore,  ere  his  fortune  slip  her  time. 
The  statesman  plots  t'  engage  in  some  bold  crime 
Past  pardon,  whether  to  attempt  his  bed. 
Or  threat  with  open  arms  the  royal  head. 
Or  other  daring  method,  and  unjust, 
That  may  confirm  him  in  the  people's  tnist. 
But  failing  thus  t*  ensnare  him,  nor  secure 
Ho'v  long  his  foil'd  ambition  may  endure. 
Plots  next  to  lay  him  by,  as  past  his  date. 
And  tf}*  some  new  pretender^s  luckier  fate; 
Whose  hopes  with  equal  toil  be  would  pursue. 
Nor  cares  what  claimer  's  crown'd,  except  the  true. 
Wake,  ^Vbsalom,  approaching  ruin  shun, 
And  see,  O  see,  for  whom  thou  art  undone ! 
How  are  thy  honours  and  thy  fame  betray'd, 
The  property  of  desperate  villains  made  ? 
liOst  power  and  conscious  fears  their,  crimes  create. 
And  guilt  in  them  was  little  less  than  fate ; 
lUit  why  shouldst  thou,  from  every  grievance  free, 
I'orsake  thy  vineyards  tor  their  stormy  sea? 
1-\)r  thee  did  Canaan's  milk  and  honey  flow, 
l^ve  dross'd  thy  bowers,  and  laurels  sought  thy 

brow, 
Preferuicnt,  Wealth,  and  Pon^rr,  thy  vassals  were, 
.\n<l  of  a  monarch  a'l  things  but  the  care. 
Oil  !  should  our  crimes  again  that  curse  draw  down. 
And  rebel  arms  once  more  uttenipt  the  croira, 
Sure  ruin  waits  unhappy  Absalom, 
Alike  by  con(|uest  or  defeat  undone ; 
Who  could  releutless  see  such  youth  and  charms 
Kxpire  with  wretched  fate  in  intptous  arms! 
A  prince  ^o  form'd  with  Earth's  and  lieaven*s  ap- 
plause, 
To  triumph  o'er  crownM  heads  in  David*8  cause: 
Or  grant  him  victor,  still  his  hopes  must  fail, 
Wlio  conciuering  would  not  for  himself  iirevail ; 
The  faction,  whom  he  tnists  for  future  sway. 
Him  and  the  public  would  alike  betray ; 
Amongst  themselves  divide  the  captive  state, 
And  fouud  their  hydra-empire  in  his  fate  ! 
I'hus  having  beat  the  clouds  with  painful  flight, 
The  pity'd  youth,  with  sceptres  in  his  sight, 
St>  have  their  cruel  politics  decreed, 
Must,  by  that  crew  that  made  him  guilty,  bleed ! 
For  could  their  pride  brook  any  prince's  sway. 
Whom  but  mihl  David  would  they  choose  t*  obey  ? 
Who  once  at  such  a  gentle  rcijrn  repine, 
The  fall  of  monarchy  itself  de^'tgn  ; 


From  bate  to  that  tlietr  refbrmntiocis  spriiig« 
And  Diavid  not  their  grievance,  but  the  king. 
Seized  now  with  panic  fear  the  fmction  lies. 
Lest  tliis  clear  truth  strike  Absalom's  cbarm'd  cya» 
Lest  he  perc^e,  from  long  enchantment  fitee. 
What  all  beside  the  flatter  d  youth  must  see. 
But  whatever  doubts  his  troubled  bosom  tweU* 
Fair  carriage  still  became  AcfakopheL 
Who  DOW  an  envious  festival  instals. 
And  to  survey -tiieir  strength  the  faction  calls. 
Which  fraud,  religious  worship  too  most  gild| 
But,  oh !  how  weakly  does  sedition  buOd ! 
For  lo !  the  royal  mandate  issues  forth. 
Dashing  at  ^ce  their  treason,  zeal,  and  miitk  i 
So  have  I  seen  disastrous  chance  invade. 
Where  careful  emmets  bad  their  forage  bud. 
Whether  fierce  Vulcan's  rage  the  furzy  plain 
Had  seiz'd,  engendered  by  some  careless  swain; 
Or  swelling  Neptune  lawless  inroads  made, 
And  to  their  cell  of  store  his  flood  convey'd  ; 
The  commonwealth  broke  op,  distracted  go^ 
And  in  wild  haste  their  loaded  mates  o'ertkrov; 
Ev'n  so  our  scattered  guests  confus'dly  meet. 
With  boiPd,  bak'd,  roast,  all  justling  in  the  sinct; 
Dejecting  all,  and  ruefully  dismayed. 
For  shekel  without  treat  or  treason  paid. 

Sedition's  dark  eclipse  now  fainter  sbows. 
More  bright  each  hour  the  royal  planet  grows. 
Of  force  the  clouds  of  envy  to  disperse. 
In  kind  conjunction  of  assisting  stars. 
Here,  labouring  Muse,  those  glorious  chiefii  rdate, 
That  tum'd  the  doubtful  scale  of  David's  fote; 
The  rest  of  that  illustriow»  band  rehearse, 
Immortaliz'd  in  laurell'd  Asaph's  verse  : 
Hard  task !  yet  will  not  I  thy  flight  recal. 
View  Heaven,  and  then  enjoy  thy  glorious  falL 

First  write  Bezaliel,  whose  illustrious  name 
Forestalls  our  praise,  and  gives  his  poet  fomeu 
I'he  Kenites'  rocky  province  hisconimandy 
A  barren  limb  of  fertile  Canaan^s  land  ; 
Which  for  its  generous  natives  yet  could  be 
Held  worthy  such  a  president  as  he ! 
Bezaliel,  with  each  grace  and  virtue  fraught. 
Serene  his  looks;  serene  his  life  and  thought; 
On  whom  so  largely  Nature  heap'd  her  store, 
lliere  scarce  remain'd  for  arts  to  give  him  more! 
To  aid  the  crown  and  state  his  greatest  zeal. 
His  second  care  tliat  service  to  conceal  ; 
Of  dues  observant,. firm  to  every  trust. 
And  to  the  needy  always  more  than  just ; 
Who  truth  from  specious  falsehood  can  divide. 
Has  all  the  gownsmens'*  skill  without  their  pride; 
Thus  crown'd  with  worth  from  heights  of  honour  woo. 
Sees  all  his  glories  copy'd  in  bis  son. 
Whose  forward  fame  should  every  Muse  engage^ 
Whose  youth  boasts  skill  deny'd  to  others'  age: 
Men,  manners,  language,  books  of  noblest  kind. 
Already  are  the  conquest  of  his  mind: 
\Mioiie  loyajty  before  its  date  was  prime. 
Nor  waited  the  dull  course  of  rolling  time : 
The  monster  Faction  early  he  dismay'd. 
And  David's  cause  long  since  confestt'd  his  aid. 

Brave  Abdael  o'er  the  prophet's  school  was  plac'd; 
Abdael,  with  all  his  father's  vhtue  grac'd; 
A  hero,  who,  while  stars  look'd  wondering  down, 
Without  one  Hebrew's  blood  restor'd  the  crown. 
Tliat  praise  was  his;  what  therefore  did  remain 
For  follow  ing  chiefs,  but  boldly  to  mamtain 
1liat  crown  rostorM :  and,  in  this  rank  of  fiuse, 
\  Vitaiwi  Abdael  « ith  the  first  a  place  must  claim. 
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'pToce^  iUoBtrious,  bappy  chief !  proceed, 
Foreseize  the  garlands  for  thy  brov  decreed. 
While  th*  inspired  tribe  attend  with  noblest  strain 
To  register  the  glories  tliou  sbalt  gain : 
For  sure  the  dew  shall  Gilboah's  hills  forsake, 
And  Jordan  mix  his  stream  with  Sodom's  lake ; 
Or  seas  retir'd  their  secret  stores  disclose. 
And  to  the  Sun  their  scaly  brood  expose. 
Or  swelPd  above  the  cliffit  their  billows  raise* 
Before  the  Muses  leave  their  patron*^  praise. 

Bliab  our  next  labour  does  invite. 
And  hard  the  task  to  do  Eliab  right : 
Long  with  the  royal  wanderer  he  rov'd. 
And  firm  in  all  the  turns  of  fortune  provM ! 
Such  ancient  service,  and  desert  so  large, 
Well  claim*d  the  royal  household  for  his  charge. 
His  age  with  only  one  mild  heiress  blest. 
In  all  the  bloom  of  smiling  Nature  drest. 
And  blest  again  to  see  his  flower  ally'd 
To  David's  stock,  and  made  young  Othniel's  bride ! 
The  bright  restorer  of  his  fother*s  youth. 
Devoted  to  a  son's  and  subject's  truth : 
Resolv*d  to  bear  that  prize  of  duty  home, 
So  bravely  sought,  while  sought  by  Absalom. 
Ah  prince  !  th'  illustrious  planet  of  thy  birth. 
And  thy  more  powerful  virtue,  guard  thy  worth; 
That  no  Achitophel  thy  ruin  boast ; 
Israel  too  much  in  one  such  wreck  has  lost. 
£v*n  ]^vy  must  consent  to  Helon's  worth. 
Whose  soul,  though  Egypt  glories  in  bi^  birth. 
Could  for  our  captive-ark  its  zeal  retain. 
And  Pharaoh's  altars  in  their  pomp  disdain : 
To  slight  his  gods  was  small ;  with  nobler  pride. 
He  all  th'  allurements  of  his  court  defy'd. 
Whom  profit  nor  example  could  betray. 
But  IsraePs  friend,  and  true  to  David's  sway. 
What  acts  of  fovour  in  his  province  fall, 
On  merit  be  confers,  and  freely  alL 

Our  list  of  nobles  next  let  Amri  grace,    , 
Whose  merits  claim'd  the  Abethdin's  high  place ; 
Who,  with  a  loyalty  that  did  excel. 
Brought  all  th'  endowments  of  Achitqphel. 
Sincere  was  Amri,  and  not  only  knew. 
But  Israel's  sanctions  into  practice  drew; 
Our  laws,  that  did  a  boundless  ocean  seem. 
Were  coasted  all,  and  fathom'd  all  by  him. 
No  rabbin  speaks  like  him  their  mystic  sense. 
So  just,  and  with  such  charms  of  eloquence : 
To  whom  the  double  blessing  does  belong, 
With  Moses'  inspiration,  Aaron's  tongue. 

Than  Sheva  none  more  loyal  zeal  have  shown. 
Wakeful  as  Judah's  lion  for  the  crown, 
Who  for  that  cause  still  combats  in  his  age. 
For  which  his  youth  with  danger  did  engage. 
In  vain  our  factious  priests  the  cant  revive  ; 
In  vain  seditious  scribes  with  libel  strive 
T*  inflame  the  crowd ;  while  he  with  watchful  eye 
Observes,  and  shoots  their  treasons  as  they  fly : 
Their  weekly  frauds  his  keen  replies  detect; 
He  undeceives  more  fast  than  they  infect. 
So  Moses,  when  the  pest  on  legions  prey'd, 
Advunc'd  his  signal,  and  the  plague  was  stajr'd. 

Once  more,  my  fainting  Muse,  thy  pinions  try, 
And  strength's  exhausted  store  let  love  supply. 
What  tribute,  Asaph,  shall  we  render  thee  r 
We  '11  crown  thee  with  a  wreath  from  thy  own  tree ! 
I'hy  laurel  grove  no  envy's  flash  can  blast ; 
The  song  of  Asaph  shall  for  ever  last. 

With  wonder  late  posterity  shall  dwell 
On  Absalom  and  false  Achitophel : 


Thy  strains  shall  be  our  slumbering  prophets*  dream. 
And  when  our  Sion  virgins  sing  their  theme ; 
Our  jubilees  shall  with  thy  verse  be  grac'd. 
The  song  of  Asaph  shall  for  ever  last. 

How  fierce  his  satyr,  loos'd ;  restrained,  how  tame; 
How  tender  of  th'  dSendhig  young  man's  fome  \ 
How  well  bis  worth,  and  brave  adventures  stylM^ 
Just  to  his  virtues,  to  his  errour  mild. 
No  page  of  thine,  that  fears  the  strictest  view. 
But  teems  with  just  reproof,  or  praise  as  due ; 
Not  Eden  could  a  foirer  prospect  yield. 
All  paradise  without  one  barren  field : 
Whose  wit  the  censure  of  his  foes  has  past. 
The  song  of  Asaph  shall  for  ever  last. 

What  praise  for  such  rich  strains  shall  we  allow^ 
What  just  rewards  the  grateful  crown  bestow  ? 
While  bees  in  flowers  rejoice,  and  flowers  in  dew. 
While  stars  and  fountuns  to  their  course  are  true ^ 
While  Judah's  throne  and  Sion's  rock  stand  fiut. 
The  song  of  Asaph  and  the  fame  shall  last. 

Still  Hebron's  honour'd  happy  soil  retains 
Our  royal  hero's  beauteous  dear  remains; 
Who  how  sails  oflf  with  winds  nor  wishes  slack. 
To  bring  his  sufierings'  bright  companion  back. 
But  ere  such  transport  can  our  sense  employ, 
A  bitter  grief  must  poison  half  our  joy ; 
Nor  can  our  coasts  restored  those  blessings  see 
Without  a  bribe  to  envious  Destiny  ! 
Curs'd  Sodom's  dobm  for  ever  fix  the  tide 
Where  by  inglorious  chance  the  valiant  dy'd  t 
Give  not  insulting  Askalon  to  know. 
Nor  let  Gath's  daughters  triumph  in  our  woe ! 
No  sailor  with  the  news  swell  Egypt's  pride. 
By  what  inglorious  fote  our  valiant  dy'd  ! 
Weep,  Arnon !  Jordan,  weep  thy  fountains  dry. 
While  Sion's  rock  dissolves  for  a  supply. 

Calm  were  the  elements,  night's  silence  deep. 
The  waves  scarce  murmuring,  and  the  winds  asleep  ; 
Yet  Fate  for  ruin  takes  so  still  an  hour. 
And  treacherous  sands  the  princely  bark  devour ; 
Then  Death  unworthy  seiz'd  a  generous  race. 
To  virtue's  scandal,  and  the  stars  disgrace  ' 
Ob  !  had  th'  indulgent  powers  vouchsard  to  yield. 
Instead  of  faithless  shelves,  a  listed  field  : 
A  listed  field  of  Heaven's  and  David's  foes, 
Fierce  as  the  troops  that  did  his  youth  oppose. 
Each  life  had  on  his  slaiighter'd  heap  retir'd. 
Not  tamely,  and  unconquering  thus  expiHd : 
But  Destiny  is  now  their  only  foe. 
And  dying  ev'n  o'er  that  they  triumph  too ; 
With  loud  last  breaths  their  master's  scape  applaud. 
Of  whom  kind  force  could  scarce  the  Fates  defraud  ; 
Who,  for  such  followers  lost,  O  matchless  mind ! 
At  his  own  safety  now  almost  repin'd ! 
Say,  royal  sir,  by  all  your  fame  in  arms. 
Your  praise  in  peace,  and  by  Urania's  charms ; 
If  all  your  sufierings  past  so  nearly  prest. 
Or  pierc'd  with  half  so  painful  grief  your  breast  ? 

llius  some  diviner  Muse  her  hero  forms, 
Not  sooth'd  with  soft  delights,  but  tost  in  storms. 
Nor  stretch'd  on  roses  in  the  myrtle  grove. 
Nor  crowns  his  days  with  mirth,  his  nights  with  love, 
But  far  remov'd  in  thundering  camps  is  fotmd, 
His  slumbers  short,  his  bed  the  hcrbless  ground  : 
In  tasks  of  danger  always  seen  the  first. 
Feeds  from  the  hedge,  and  slakes  with  ice  his  thirst, 
liong  must  his  patience  strive  with  Fortune's  rage, 
And  long  opposing  gods  themselves  engage, 
Must  see  his  country  flame,  his  friends  destroy'd. 
Before  the  promis'd  empire  be  «njf»^'d\ 
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Such  toil  of  Fate  must  build  a  man  of  fame, 

And  ^uch,  to  Israel's  crown,  the  godUke  David  came. 

What  sudden  beams  dispel  the  clouds  so  £ist, 
>Vho«e  drenching  rains  laid  all  our  vineyards  wafte ! 
The  spring  so  far  behind  her  course  delay  M, 
On  th'  instant  is  in  all  her  bloom  array'd ; 
The  winds  breathe  low,  the  elements  serene ; 
Yet  mark  what  motion  hi  the  waves  is  seen  ! 
llironging  and  busy  as  Hyblean  swarms. 
Or  straggled  soldiers  snmmooM  to  their  arms. 
See  where  the  princely  bark  in  loosest  pride, 
A^^th  all  her  guardian  fleet,  adorns  the  tide ! 
High  on  her  deck  the  royal  lovers  stand. 
Our  crimes  to  pardon  ere  they  touched  our  land. 
Welcome  to  Israel  and  to  David^s  breast  I 
Here  all  your  toils,  here  all  your  sufforings  rest 

This  year  did  Ziloah  rule  Jerusalem, 
And  boldly  all  Sedition's  syrtes  stem. 
However  encumbered  with  a  viler  pair, 
Than  Ziph  or  Shimei  to  assist  the  chair  ; 
Yet  Ziloah*s  loyal  labours  so  prevail*d 
That  Faction  at  the  next  election  faiPd, 
Wlien  ev'n  the  common  cr}*  did  justice  sound. 
And  merit  by  the  multitude  was  crown'd : 
With  David  then  was  Israers  (leacc  restored. 
Crowds  moum'd  their  errour,  and  obey'd  their  lord. 
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ticularly Brussels,    where 
king  Charles  II.  long 
sid^. 
Hebron Scotland. 


Hebrew  priests The  church  of  £ag1anddaff. 

Helen Eail  c^Fewenhmm. 

Hnshai Hyde,  eart  of  Rochester. 

Jebusites Papists. 

Jerusalem ...Loodon. 

Jews Eoglisb. 

Jonas Sir  WiJtiaiii  Jones. 

Jordan. Dover. 

Jotham Marquis  of  HaUfax. 

Jothram Lord  Dartmouth. 

Ishbosheth Richard  Cromwelt 

Israel ..England. 

Inachar. Thomas  Thyime,  Esq. 

Judas. ^Mr.    Ferguson,     a    cwt^ 

teacher. 

Ishban. Sir  Robert  Clayton. 

Mephibosheth Pordage. 

Michal Queen  Catharine. 

Nadab Lord  Howard  of  £icriek. 

Og. ShadwelL 

Phaleg Forbes. 

Pharaoh King  of  France. 

Rabsheka. Sir  Thomas  Player. 

Sagan  of  Jerusalem... Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  li»* 

don. 

Sanhedrim Pkrimment. 

Saul Oliver  CromwelL 

Shimei ., Sheriff  Bethel. 

Sheva Shr  Roger  Lestnnge. 

Solymean  rout London  rebels. 

Tyre Holland. 

Uzza Jack  HalL 

Zadoc Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Caa- 

terbnry. 
Zaken A  member  of  the  hoiae  oi 

commons. 

Zimri VillierB,dttkeofBuckhighaiD. 

Ziloah. Sir  John  Moor. 


THE  MEDAL, 

A  SATIRE  AGAINST  SBOmON. 


poem,  with  S9 


re- 


BPI8TLE  TO  TUB  WUIGS. 

For  to  whom  can  I  dedicate  thui 

much  justice  as  to  you?   It  is  the      , 

of  your  own  hero :  it  is  the  picture  drawn  at  lesgtii, 

which  you  admire  and  prize  so  much  ia  littla 

None  of  your  ornaments  are  wanting  ;  neitber  the 

landscape  of  your  Tower,  nor  the  rising  San ;  aor 

the  Anno  Domini  of  your  nc^  sovereign's  oonm- 

tion.    This  must  needs  be  a  grateful  andertaldif 

to  your  whole  party :  especially  to  those  who  haw 

not  been  so  happy  as  to  purchAse  the  originaL    I 

hear  the  graver  has  made  a  good  market  of  it:  al 

his  kings  are  bought  up  already ;  or  the  value  of 

the  remainder  so  enhanced,  that  many  a  poor  IV 

lander,  who  would  be  glad  to  wonhip  the  image,  is 

not  able  to  go  to  the  cost  of  him,  but  must  be  ooa- 

tent  to  see  him  here.     I  must  confess  I  am  no  great 

artist;  but  sign-post  painting  will  serve  the  turn  to 

remember  a  friend  by;  especially  when  hater  is 

not  to  be  had.    Yet,  for  your  comfort,  the  Ihxa- 

ments  are  true :  and  though  he  sat  not  &vt  tiaft 

to  me,  as  he  did  to  B.  yet  Jhave consulted  histosy; 

as  the  Italian  painters  dc^  whan  they  wooM  diav  s 
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Ken>  or  a  Caligula :  though  they  have  not  seen  the 
man,  they  can  help  their  imagination  by  a  ftatue 
of  him,  and  find  out  the  colouring  from  Suetonius 
and  Taci'us.  Truth  is,  you  might  have  spared  one 
aide  of  your  Medal :  the  head  would  l>e  seen  to 
more  advantage  if  it  were  placed  on  a  spike  of  the 
Tower,  a  little  nearer  to  the  Son;  which  would 
then  break  out  to  better  purpose. 

You  tell  us  in  your  preface  to  the  No-protertant 
Plot,  that  you  shall  be  forced  hereafter  to  leave  off 
your  modesty:    T  suppose  you  mean  that  Uttle 
vhich  is  left  you :  for  it  was  worn  to  rags  when  you 
pat  out  this  Medal.     Never  was  there  practised 
Mich  a  piece  of  notorious  impudence  in  the  face  of 
ma  established  government.     I  believe,  when  he  is 
dead,  you  will  wear  him  in  thum-rings,  as  the  Turks 
did  Somderbeg ;  as  if  there  were  virtue  in  his  bones 
to  preserve  you  against  monarchy.    Yet  all  this 
whUe  you  pretend  not  only  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
bat  a  due  veneration  for  the  person  of  the  king. 
But  all  men  who  can  sec  an  inch  before  them,  may 
easily  detect  those  gross  fallacies.    That  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  men  in  your  circumstances  to  pretend 
both,  is  granted  you;  for  without  them  there  could 
be  no  ground  to  raise  a  faction.     But  I  would  ask 
yuu  one  civil  question,  what  right  has  any  man 
among  you,  or  any  association  of  men,  to  come 
nearer  to  you,  who,  out  of  i»ariiament,  cannot  be 
considered  in  a  public  capacity,  to  meet  as  you 
daily  do  in  factious  clubs,  to  vilify  the  government 
m-your  discourses,  and  to  libel  it  in  all  your  writ- 
ings ?  Who  made  you  judges  in  Israel  ?  Or' how  is 
it  consistent  with  your  zeal  for  the  public  welfore, 
to  promote  sedition  ?  Does  your  definition  of  loyal, 
which  is  to  serve  the  king  according  to  the  laws, 
allow  you  the  licence  of  traducing  the  executive 
power  with  which  you  own  he  is  invested  ?  You 
complain,  that  his  majesty  has  lost  the  love  and 
confidence  of  his  peo])le;  and,  by  your  very  urg- 
ing it,  you  endeavour  what  in  you  lies  to  make  him 
lose  them.     All  good  subjects  abhor  the  thought  of 
arbitrary  power,  whether  it  be  in  one  or  many :  if 
you  were  the  patriots  you  would  seem,  you  would 
not  at  this  rate  incense  the  multitude  to  assume  it ; 
for  no  sober  man  can  fear  it,  either  from  the  king's 
disposition  or  his  practice;    or  even,  where  you 
would  odiously  lay  it,  from  his  ministers.     Give  us 
leave  to  enjoy  the  government  and  benefit  of  laws 
under  which  we  were  bom,  and  which  we  desire  to 
transmit  to  our  posterity.    You  are  not  the  trustees 
of  the  public  liberty :  and  if  yon  have  not  right  to 
petition  in  a  crowd,  much  less  have  you  to  inter- 
meddle in  the  management  of  aflairs ;  or  to  arraign 
what  you  do  not  like ;    which  in  effect  is  every 
thing  that  is  done  by  the  king  and  council.    Can 
yon  imagine  that  any  reasonable  man  will  believe 
yoa  respect  the  person  of  his  majesty,  when  it  is 
apparent,  that  your  seditious  pamphlets  are  stufifed 
with  particular  reflections  on  him  ?   If  you  have 
the  confidence  to  deny  this,  it  is  easy  to  be  evinced 
from  a  thousand  passages,  which  I  only  forbear  to 
quote,  because  I  desire  they  should  die  and  be  for- 
gotten.    I  have  perused  many  of  your  papers ;  and 
to  show  you  that  I  have,  the  third  part  of  your  No- 
protestant  Plot  is  much  of  it  stolen  from  your  dead 
author's  pamphlet,  called  the  Growth  of  FOpery ; 
as  manifntly  as  Milton's  Defence  of  the  English 
People  is  from  Buchanan  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Sro- 
tos:  or  your  first  Covenant  and  new  A]eiociation 
from  the  holy  leagtio  of  the  French  Goisards.    Any 


one  who  reads  Davila,  may  trace  jtmr  practices  all 
along.  There  were  the  same  pretences  for  re- 
formation and  loyalty,  the  same  aspersions  of  the 
king,  and  the  same  grounds  of  a  rebellion.  I  know 
not  whether  you  will  take  the  historian's  word,  who 
says  it  was  reported,  that  Poltrot,  a  Hugonot,  mur- 
doned  Francis  duke  of  Guise,  by  the  instigations  of 
Hieodore  Beza,  or  that  it  was  a  Hugonot  minister, 
otherwise  called  a  presbyterian,  for  our  church  ab- 
hors so  devilish  a  tenet,  who  first  writ  a  treatise  of 
the  lawfulness  of  deposing  and  murdering  kings  of 
a  different  persuasion  in  religion :  but  I  am  able  to 
prove,  fnm  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  and  principles 
of  Buchanan,  that  they  set  the  people  above  the 
magistrate  I  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  your  own 
fundamental,  and  which  carries  your  loyalty  no 
further  than  your  liking.  When  a  vote  of  the 
house  of  commons  goes  on  your  side,  you  are  as 
ready  to  observe  it  as  if  it  were  passed  into  a  law; 
but  when ^ you  are  pinched  with  any  former  and 
yet  unrepealed  act  of  parliament,  you  declare  that 
in  some  cases  you  will  not  be  obliged  by  it.  The 
pasKige  is  in  the  same  third  part  of  the  No-pro- 
testant  Plot ;  and  is  too  plain  to  be  denied.  The 
late  copy  of  your  intended  association,  you  neither 
wholly  justify  nor  condemn ;  but  as  the  papists, 
when  they  are  unopposed,  fly  out  into  all  the  pa- 
geantries of  worship;  but  in  times  of  war,  when 
they  are  hard  preyed  by  arguments,  lie  close  in- 
trenched behind  the  council  of  Trent :  so  now, 
when  your  afiairs  are  m  a  low  condition,  you  dare 
not  pretend  that  to  be  a  legal  combination;  but 
whensoever  you  are  afloat,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will 
be  maintained  and  justified  to  purpose.  For  in- 
deed there  is  nothing  to  defend  it  but  the  sword : 
it  is  the  proper  time  to  say  any  thing,  when  men 
have  all  things  in  their  power. 

In  the  mean  time,  you  would  fain  be  nibbling  at 
a  parallel  betwhct  this  association,  and  that  iu  the 
time  of  queen  Elizabeth.  But  there  is  this  small 
difference  betwixt  them,  that  the  ends  of  the  one 
are  directly  opposite  to  the  other:  one  with  the 
queen's  approbation  and  conjunction,  as  head  of  it; 
the  other  without  either  the  consent  or  knowledge 
of  the  king,  against  whose  authority  it  is  manifestly 
designed.  Therefore  you  do  well  to  have  recourse 
to  your  last  evasion,  that  it  was  contrived  by  your 
enemies,  and  shuffled  into  the  papers  that  were 
seized;  which  yet  you  see  the  nation  is  not  so 
easy  to  believe  as  your  own  jury ;  but  the  matter 
is  not  diflteult,  to  find  twelve  men  in  Newgate  who 
would  acquit  a  malefiactor. 

I  have  only  one  favour  to  desire  of  you  at  part- 
ing, that  when  you  think  of  answering  this  poem, 
you  would  employ  the  same  pens  against  it,  who 
have  combated  with  so  much  success  against  Ab- 
salom and  Achitophel :  for  then  you  may  assure 
yourselves  of  a  clear  victory,  itithout  the  least 
reply.  Rail  at  me  abundantly ;  and,  not  to  break 
a  custom,  do  it  without  wit :  by  this  method  you 
will  gain  a  considerable  point,  which  is  wholly  to 
wave  the  answer  of  my  arguments.  Never  own 
the  bottom  of  your  principles,  for  fear  they  should 
be  treason.  Fall  severely  on  the  miscarriages  of 
government;  for  if  scandal  be  not  allowed,  you 
are  no  freebom  subjects.  If  God  has  not  blessed 
you  with  the  talent  of  rhyming,  make  use  of  my 
poor  stock  and  welcome :  let  your  verses  run  upon 
my  feet:  and  for  the  utmost  refiigc  of  notorious 
I  blockheads,  reduced  to  tha  VaaX  «iNx^\c\v^  <(A,  ^iK«f^^ 
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turn  (hy  own  linrs  upon  me,  and  in  utter  despair 
of  your  own  ratire,  make  nie  satirize  myself 
Some  of  you  have  been  driven  to  this  bay  alrndy ; 
but,  above  all  the  rest,  commend  me  to  the  non- 
conformist parson,  who  writ  the  Whip  and  Key. 
I  am  afraid  it  is  not  read  so  much  as  the  piece 
deserves,  because  the  bookseller  is  o-ery  week  cry- 
ing help  at  the  end  of  his  Gazette,  to  get  it  oA 
You  see  I  am  charitable  enough  to  do  him  a  kind- 
ness, that  it  may  be  published  as  well  as  printed; 
and  tJiat  so  much  skill  in  Hebrew  derivations  may 
not  lie  for  waste-paper  in  the  shopi  Yet  I  half 
suspect  he  went  no  further  for  his  learning,  than 
the  index  of  Hebrew  names  and  etymologies,  which 
is  printed  at  the  end  of  some  English  Bibles.  .  If 
Achitophel  signify  the  brother  of  a  foul,  the  author 
of  that  poem  will  pass  with  his  rraders  for  the  next 
uf  kin.  And  perhaps  it  is  the  relation  that  makes 
tlie  kindness.  Whatever  the  verses  are,  buy  tkem 
up,  I  beseech  you,  out  of  pity ;  for  I  hear  the  con- 
venticle is  shut  up,  and  the  brother  of  Achitq>hel 
out  of  service. 

Now  footmen,  you  know,  have  the  generosity  to 
make  a  purse  for  a  member  of  their  society,  who 
has  had  his  livery  pulled  over  hi<  cars :  and  even 
protestant  socks  arc  bought  up  amcmg  you  out  of 
veneration  to  the  name.  A  dissenter  in  poetry 
from  sense  and  English  will  make  as  good  a  pro- 
testant rhymer,  as  a  dissenter  from  the  church  of 
England  a  protestant  parson.  Besides,  if  you  en- 
courage a  young  beginner,  who  knows  but  he  may 
elevate  his  style  a  little  above  the  vulgar  epithets 
of  prqphane,  and  saucy  Jack,  and  atheistic  scrib- 
bler, with  which  he  treats  me,  when  the  fit  of 
enthusiasm  is  strong  upon  him :  by  which  well- 
mannered  and  charitable  expressions  I  was  certain 
of  his  sect  before  I  knew  his  name.  What  would 
you  have  more  of  a  man  ?  He  has  damned  me  in 
your  cause  from  (ienesis  to  tlie  Revelations:  and 
has  half  the  texts  of  both  the  Testaments  against 
me,  if  you  will  l>e  so  t*ivil  to  yourselves  as  to  take 
him  for  your  interpreter ;  and  not  to  take  them 
for  Irish  witnesses.  After  all,  perhaps,  yoti  will 
tell  me,  that  you  relnined  him  only  for  the  open- 
ing of  your  cause,  and  that  your. main  lawyer  is 
yet  behind.  Now  if  it  so  happen  he  meet  with  no 
more  reply  than  his  pre<leri>ssors,  you  may  either 
conclude,  that  I  trust  to  the  goodness  of  my  cause, 
or  fear  my  adversary,  or  disdain  him,  or  what  you 
please ;  for  the  short  of  it  is,  it  is  imliflferent  to  your 
humble  servant,  whatever  your  party  says  or  thinks 
of  him. 


THE  MEDAL. 

Of  all  our  antic  sights  and  pageantrj', 
Which  Knerlish  id<!ots  run  in  crowds  to  sec. 
The  Polish  NTcdal  boars  the  prize  alone: 
A  moastcr,  more  the  favourite  of  the  town 
'riian  cither  fairs  or  theatres  have  sIhiwu. 
Never  did  Art  so  well  uith  Nature  strive  ; 
Nor  ever  idol  seemM  so  much  alive: 
So  like  the  man ;  so  goldrn  ^)  the  sight, 
Sf>  base  within,  so  counterfeit  and  light 
One  side  is  fdPd  with  title  and  withVace ; 
And,  lest  the  king  should  want  a  regal  place, 
On  the  reverse,  a  tower  the  town  sur\'eys; 
0*er  which  our  mounting  Sun  Vuftbeana  ^^^W^v 


The  word,  pronouiic'd  aloud  by  shrieval  Toic€^ 

IjteiamuT,  which,  in  Polbh,  it  reioire. 

The  day,  month,  3rear,  to  the  great  act  are  joWi: 

And  a  new  canting  holiday  design*d. 

Five  dajTi  he  sat,  for  every  cast  and  look  ; 

Four  more  than  God  to  finish  Adam  tuuk. 

But  who  can  tell  what  essence  angels  are. 

Or  how  long  Heaven  was  making  I.Aiciler  ? 

Oh,  oonid  the  style  that  copy*d  every  grace. 

And  plough'd  such  furrows  for  an  eunuch  fiici^ 

Could  it  have  form'd  his  ever-cban^ring  will. 

The  various  piece  had  tir*d  the  graver's  skill ! 

A  martial  hero  first,  with  early  care, 

Blown,  like  a  pigmy  by  the  winds,  to  war. 

A  beardless  chief,  a  rebel,  ere  a  man ; 

So  young  his  hatred  to  his  prince  began. 

Next  this,  bow  wildly  will  ambition  steer ! 

A  vermin  wriggling  in  th'  usurper's  ear. 

Bartering  his  venal  wit  for  sums  of  gold. 

He  cast  himself  into  the  saint-like  mould ; 

Oraan'd,  sigh*d,  and  pray'd,  while  godlioei 

The  loudest  bagpipe  of  the  squeaking  train. 

But,  as  'tis  haid  to  cheat  a  juggler's  eyes. 

His  open  lewdness  he  could  ne'er  disguise. 

There  split  the  saint ;  lor  hypoeritic  zeal 

Allows  no  sins  but  those  it  can  conceal. 

\^lioring  to  scandal  gives  too  large  a  scope : 

Saints  most  not  trade ;  bnt  they  may  interkipfr 

Th'  ungodly  principle  was  all  the  same; 

But  a  gross  cheat  betrays  his  partner^  game. 

Besides,  their  pace  was  fivrmal,  grave,  and  slack; 

His  nimble  wit  outran  the  heavy  pack. 

Yet  still  he  found  his  fortune  at  a  stay; 

Whole  droves  of  blockheads  choking  up  bis  way  ; 

They  took,  but  not  rewarded,  his  advice  ; 

Villain  and  wit  exact  a  double  price. 

Pbwcr  was  his  aim :  but,  thrown  from  that  pieteoce. 

The  wretch  tum'd  loyal  in  his  own  defence  ; 

And  malice  rcconcird  him  to  his  prince. 

Him,  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul  he  served ; 

Rewarded  faster  still  than  he  de$crv*d. 

Behold  him  now  exalted  into  trust ; 

His  counsel  's  oft  convenient,  seldom  just. 

Ev'n  in  the  most  sincere  advice  he  gave 

He  had  a  grudging  still  to  be  a  knave. 

The  fraud^i  he  leani'd  in  his  fanatic  yean 

Made  hiui  uneasy  in  his  lawful  gears. 

At  best  as  little  honest  as  he  c<Hikl, 

And  like  white  witches  mischie\'ously  good. 

To  his  first  bias  longingly  he  leans ; 

And  rather  would  be  great  by  wicked  means. 

Thus  framM  for  ill,  he  loos'd'our  triple  hold; 

Advice  unsafe,  precipitous  and  bold. 

From  hence  those  tears !  that  Ilium  of  our  voe ! 

Who  helps  a  powerful  friend,  fore-arms  a  foe. 

What  wonder  if  the  waves  prevail  so  far. 

When  he  cut  down  the  banks  that  made  the  bar  ? 

Seas  follow  but  the'>r  nature  to  invade  ; 

But  he  by  art  our  native  strength  betray'd. 

So  Samson  to  his  foe  his  force  confest; 

Ami  to  be  shorn,  lay  slumbering  on  her  breast 

But  when  this  fsital  counsel,  found  too  late^ 

Expos'd  its  author  to  the  )>ublic  hate; 

When  his  just  sovereign,  by  no  impious  way 

Could  be  seduc'd  to  arbitrary  sway ; 

Forsaken  of  that  hope,  he  shifts  his  sail. 

Drives  down  the  current  with  a  popular  gale^ 

And  shows  the  fiend  conftss'd  without  a  %eiL 

He  preaches  to  the  crowd,  that  power  is  lent, 

Bui  not  convey 'd  to  kingly  govenuiMnt; 
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That  claims  succosive  bear  no  binding  fMrce, 

That  ooronation  tmths  are  things  of  course ; 

Mamtains  the  mnltitude  can  never  err ; 

And  sets  tho  people  in  the  papal  chair. 

The  reason  *s  obvious ;  interest  never  lies ; 

The  moRt  have  still  thrir  interest  in  their  eyes ; 

The  power  is  always  theirs,  and  power  is  ever  wise. 

Almighty  crowd,  thou  shortenest  all  dispute, 

Pb>wcr  is  thy  essence ;  wit  thy  attribute ! 

Nor  faith  nor  reason  make  thee  at  a  stay. 

Thou  leap*st  o'er,  all  eternal  truths  in  thy  Pindaric 

Athens  no  doubt  did  righteously  decide,         [way ! 

When  Phociun  and  when  Socrates  were  try'd: 

A.%  righteously  they  did  those  dooms  repent; 

Still  they  were  wise  whatever  way  they  went : 

CYowds  err  not,  though  to  both  extremes  they  run; 

To  kill  the  father,  and  recal  the  son. 

Some  think  the  fools  were  most  as  times  went  then, 

But  now  the  world  *s  o*erstock*d  with  prudent  men. 

The  common  cry  is  ev'n  religion*s  test, 

The  Turk^s  is  at  Constantinople  best ; 

Idols  in  India ;  popery  at  Rome; 

And  our  own  m'r>rship  only  true  at  home. 

And  true,  but  for  the  time  'tis  hard  to  know 

How  long  we  please  it  shall  continue  so. 

This  side  to  day,  and  that  to  morrow  bums  ; 

So  all  are  God-a*mtghtics  in  their  turns. 

A  tempting  doctrine,  plausible,  and  new ; 

What  fools  our  Others  were,  if  this  be  true ! 

Who,  to  dertroy  the  seeds  of  civil  war, 

Inherent  right  in  monarchs  did  declare : 

And  that  a  lawful  power  might  never  cease, 

5$ecurM  succession  to  secure  our  peace. 

Thus  property  and  sovereign  sway  at  last 

In  equal  balances  were  justly  cast : 

But  this  new  Jehu  spurs  the  hot-mouth*d  horse ; 

Instructs  the  beast  to  know  his  native  force; 

To  take  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  fly 

To  the  next  headlong  steep  of  anarchy. 

Too  happy  England,  if  our  good  we  knew. 

Would  we  possess  the  freedom  we  pursue! 

The  la^nsh  government  can  give  no  more ; 

Yet  we  repine,  and  plenty  makes  us  poor. 

God  try*d  us  once;  our  rebel-fathers  fought, 

ile  glutted  them  with  all  the  power  they  sought; 

Till,  master*d  by  their  own  usurping  brave. 

The  free-bom  subject  sunk  into  a  slave. 

We  loath  our  manna,  and  we  long  for  quails : 

Ah,  what  is  man  when  his  own  wish  prevails ! 

How  rash,  how  swift  to  plunge  himself  in  ill ! 

Proud  of  his  power,  and  boundless  in  his  will ! 

That  ki^gs  can  do  no  wrong,  we  must  believe ; 

None  can  they  do,  and  must  they  all  receive  ? 

Help,  Heaven!  or  sadly  we  shall  see  an  hour. 

When  neither  wrong  nor  right  are  in  their  power ! 

Already  they  have  lost  their  best  defence, 

The  benefit  of  laws  which  they  dispense. 

No  justice  to  their  righteous  cause  a1low*d; 

But  baffled  by  an  arbitrary  crowd. 

And  medals  grav*d  their  conquest  to  record. 

The  stamp  and  coin  of  their  adopted  lord. 

The  man  who  laugh'd  but  once,  to  see  an  ass 
Mumbling  to  make  the  cross-grain*d  thistles  pass, 
Might  laugh  again  to  see  a  jury  chew 
The  prickles  of  unpalatable  law. 
The  witnesses,  that  leech-like  1iv*d  on  blood, 
Sucking  for  them  was  medicinally  good ; 
But,  when  they  fastened  on  their  finterM  sore. 
Then  justice  and  religion  they  forswore ; 
Tb«ir  maiden  oaths  debaucb'd  into  a  whore. 


Thus  men  are  rais*d  by  fictions,  and  decry*d  ; 
And  rogue  and  saint  distinguish'd  by  their  side. 
They  rack  ev^  Scripture  to  confess  their  cause. 
And  plead  a  call  to  preach  in  spite  of  laws. 
But  that 's  no  news  to  the  poor  injur'd  page, 
it  has  been  usM  as  ill  in  every  age; 
And  is  constrained  with  patience  all  to  take, 
For  what  defence  can  Greek  and  Hebrew  make  ? 
Happy  who  can  this  talking-trumpet  seize ; 
They  make  it  speak  whatever  sense  they  piease  ! 
Twas  firam*d  at  first  our  oracle  t*  inquire ; 
But  since  our  sects  in  prophecy  grow  higher. 
The  text  inspires  not  them,  but' they  the  text  inspire. 
London,  thou  great  emporium  oif  our  isle, 

0  thou  too  bounteous,  thou  too  fruitful  Nile ! 
How  shall  I  praise  or  curse  to  thy  desert } 

Or  separate  thy  sound  from  thy  corrupted  part  ? 

1  calPd  thee  Nile ;  the  parallel  will  stand: 
Thy  tides  of  wealth  oVrflow  the  fattened  land; 
Yet  monsters  fnim  thy  large  increase  we  find, 
Engendered  on  the  slime  thou  leav'st  behind. 
Sedition  has  not  wholly  seized  on  thee. 

Thy  nobler  parts  are  from  infection  free. 

Of  Israel's  tribe  thou  hast  a  numerous  band. 

But  still  the  Canaanite  is  in  the  land. 

Thy  military  chiefs  arc  brave  and  true ; 

Nor  are  thy  disenchanted  burghers  few. 

The  head  is  loyal  which  thy  heart  commands. 

But  what 's  a  head  with  two  such  gouty  hands  ? 

The  wine  and  wealthy  love  the  surest  way, 

And  are  content  to  thrive  and  to  obey. 

But  Wisdom  is  to  Sloth  too  great  a  slave ; 

None  are  so  busy  as  the  fool  and  knave. 

Those  let  me  curse;  what  vengeance  will  they  uige. 

Whose  ordures  neither  plague  nor  fire  can  purge  ? 

Nor  sharp  experience  can  to  duty  bring. 

Nor  angry  Heaven,  nor  a  forgiving  king ! 

In  gospel-phrase  their  chapmen  they  betray; 

Their  shops  are  dens,  the  buyer  is  their  prey. 

The  knack  of  trades  is  living  on  the  spoil ; 

They  boast  ev'n  when  each  other  they  beguile. 

("iistoms  to  steal  is  such  a  trivial  thing, 

That  'tis  their  charter  to  defraud  their  king. 

All  hands  unite  of  every  jarring  sect ; 

They  cheat  the  country  first,  and  then  infect. 

They  for  God's  cause  their  monarchs  dare  dethrone. 

And  they  Ml  be  sure  to  make  his  cause  their  own. 

Whether  the  plotting  Jesuit  layM  the  plan 

Of  murdering  kings,  or  the  French  puritan. 

Our  sacrilegious  sects  their  guides  outgo. 

And  kings  and  kingly  power  would  murder  too. 

What  means  that  traitorous  combination  less. 

Too  plain  t'  evade,  too  shamefiil  to  confess. 

But  treason  is  not  ownM  when  'tis  descry'd ; 

Successful  crimes  alone  are  justify'd. 

The  men  who  no  conspiracy  would  find 

Who  doubts?  but  had  it  taken,  they  had  join'd, 

Join'd  in  a  mutual  covenant  of  defence ; 

At  first  without,  at  last  against,  their  prince. 

If  sovereign  right  by  sovereign  power  they  scan. 

The  same  bold  maxim  holds  in  God  and  man : 

God  were  not  safe,  his  thunder  could  they  shun ; 

He  should  be  fbrc'd  to  crown  another  son. 

Thus,  when  the  heir  was  from  the  vineyard  thrown. 

The  rich  possession  was  the  murderer's  own. 

In  vain  to  sophistry  they  have  recourse : 

By  proving  theires  no  plot,  they  prove  'tis  worse; 

Unmask'd  rebellion,  and  audacious  force ; 

Uliich,  though  not  actual,  yet  all  eyes  may  see 

Tis  working  in  th'  immediate  power  to  be: 
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For  from  prctciwle*!  jpripTancw  they  rise, 

First  to  dislike,  and  after  to  despine. 

Then  cyclop-like  in  human  flesh  to  deal,  - 

Chop  up  a  minister  at  every  meal : 

Perhaps  not  wholly  to  melt  down  the  king; 

But  clip  his  regal  rijrhbi  within  the  ring. 

From  thence  t*  amume  the  power  of  peace  and  war; 

And  ease  him  by  degrees  of  public  care. 

Yet,  to  consult  his  dignity  and  fame. 

He  should  have  leave  to  exercise  the  name ; 

ind  linld  the  cards  while  commons  play'd  the  game. 

For  what  can  power  %wt,  more  than  food  and  drink. 

To  live  at  ease,  and  not  be  bound  to  think  ? 

These  are  the  cooler  methods  of  their  crime. 

But  their  hot  zealots  think  'tis  loss  of  time ; 

On  utmost  bounds  of  loyalty  they  stand. 

And  grin  and  whet  like  a  Croatian  band. 

That  waits  impatient  for  the  last  command. 

Thus  outlaws  open  villany  maintain. 

They  steal  not,  but  in  squadrons  scour  the  plain: 

And  if  their  power  the  passengers  subdue. 

The  most  have  right,  the  wrong  is  in  the  few. 

Such  impious  axioms  foolishly  they  show. 

For  in  some  soils  republics  will  not  grow : 

Our  temperate  isle  will  no  extremes  sustain, 

Of  popular  sway  or  arbitrary  reign : 

But  slides  between  them  both  into  the  best, 

Secure  in  freedom,  in  a  monarch  blest, 

Aofllhough  the  climate,  vexM  with  various  winds. 

Works  through  our  yielding  bodies  on  our  minds. 

The  whoh^some  tempest  purges  what  it  breeds. 

To  recommend  the  calmness  that  succeeds. 

But  thou,  the  pander  of  the  peop1e*s  hearts, 
O  crooked  soul,  and  serpentine  in  arts. 
Whose  blandishments  a  loyal  land  have  whorM, 
And  broke  the  bonds  she  plighted  to  her  lord; 
What  curses  on  thy  blasted  name  will  fall ! 
.  Which  age  to  age  their  legacy  shall  call ; 
For  ail  must  curse  the  woes  that  must  dcsctend  to  all. 
Religion  thou  hast  none  :  thy  mercury 
}  fas  passed  through  every  sect,  or  theirs  through  thee. 
But  what  thou  giv*st,  that  venom  still  remains. 
And  the  pox\l  nation  feels  thee  in  their  brains. 
What  else  inspires  the  tongues  and  swells  the  breasts 
Of  all  thy  bellowing  renegado  priests, 
That  preach  up  thee  for  Ood ;  drapensc  thy  laws ; 
And  with  the  stum  ferment  their  feinting  cause  ? 
Fresh  fumes  of  madness  raise;  and  toil  and  sweat 
To  make  the  formidable  cripple  great 
Yet  should  thy  crimes  succeed,  should  lawless  power 
Compass  those  ends  thy  greedy  hopes  devour. 
Thy  canting  friends  thy  mortal  foes  would  be. 
Thy  Ood  and  theirs  will  never  long  agree ; 
For  thine,  if  thou  hast  au}',  must  be  one 
That  lets  the  world  and  human-kind  alone : 
A  jolly  gud,  that  passes  hours  too  well 
To  promise  Heaven,  or  threaten  us  with  Hell : 
That  uucoucom'd  can  at  rebellion  sit. 
And  w'uik  at  crimes  he  did  himself  commit. 
A  tyrant  theirs  ;  the  Heaven  their  priesthood  paints 
A  conventicle  of  gloomy  sullen  saints ; 
A  Heaven  like  Bedlam,  slovenly  and  sad, 
Forc-doomM  for  souls,  with  false  religion,  mad. 

Without  a  vision  poets  can  foreshow 
What  ail  but  foois  by  common  sense  may  know: 
If  true  succession  from  our  isle  should  fail. 
And  crowds  pn>fane  with  impious  arms  prevail^ 
Not  thou,  nor  those  thy  factious  arts  engage. 
Shall  reap  that  harvest  of  rebellious  rage, 
With  wiiicb  tiiou  flsttercit  tby  decrepit  a'^ 


The  swelling  poison  of  the  several  aects^ 
Which,  wanting  vent,  the  nation'f  health  ioleeli^ 
Shall  burst  its  bag ;  and,  fighting  oat  their  way» 
The  various  venoms  on  each  other  prey. 
The  presbyter,  pufTd  up  with  spiritoal  pride. 
Shall  on  the  necks  of  the  lewd  nobles  ride  ; 
His  bretbmi  damn,  the  civil  power  defy. 
And  parcel  out  republic  prelacy. 
But  short  shall  be  his  reign  :  his  rig;id  yoke 
And  tyrant  power  will  puny  sects  provoke ; 
And  frogs  and  toads,  and  all  the  tadpole  tram, 
Win  croak  to  Heaven  for  help,  from  this  devowiair 

crane. 
The  cut-throat  sword  and  clamorous  gown  shall  jar. 
In  sharing  then'  ill-gotten  spoils  of  war: 
Chiefe  shall  be  grudged  the  part  which  they  pctrtaid; 
Lords  envy  loids,  and  friends  with  every  friend 
About  their  impious  merit  shall  contend. 
The  suriy  commons  shall  respect  deny. 
And  justle  peerage  out  with  property. 
Their  general  either  shall  his  trust  betray. 
And  fbrce  the  crowd  to  arbitrary  sway  ; 
Or  they,  suspecting  his  ambitious  aim. 
In  hate  of  kings  shall  cast  anew  the  firame  ; 
And  thrust  out  Collatine  that  bore  their  name; 

Thus  inborn  broils  the  foctions  would  eqgage^ 
Or  wars  of  exil'd  heirs,  or  forci^  rage, 
Tdl  halting  vengeance  overtook  our  age ; 
And  onr  wild  labours  wearied  into  rest. 
Reclined  us  on  a  rightful  monarches 


r»*  Pudet  h»c  opprobrin,  vobis 

Et  dici  potuisse,  et  non  potnisse  refclli. 


TARHUINAND  TULLIA. 

In  times  when  princes  cancellM  Nature*s  law. 
And  declarations  which  themselves  did  draw ; 
When  children  us*d  their  parents  to  dethrone. 
And  gnaw  their  way,  like  vipers,  to  the  crown ; 
Tarquin,  a  savage,  proud,  ambitious  prince. 
Prompt  to  expel,  yet  thoughtless  of  dcfenoB, 
Tlie  cuvied  soeptre  did  from  TuUius  snatch. 
The  Roman  king,  and  fother  by  the  match. 
To  form  his  party,  histories  report, 
A  sanctuary  was  open*d  in  his  court. 
Where  glad  offenders  safely  might  resort. 
Great  was  the  crowd,  and  wondrous  the  success, 
For  those  were  fruitful  times  of  wicked  nea  ; 
And  all,  that  livM  obnoxious  to  the  laws, 
FlockM  to  prince  Tarquin,  and  embracVI  his  _ 
'Mongst  these  a  pagan  priest  for  refuge  fled; 
A  prophet  deep  in  godly  faction  read  ; 
A  sycophant,  Uiat  knew  the  modish  way 
To  cant  and  plot,  to  flatter  and  betray. 
To  whine  and  sin,  to  scribble  and  recant, 
A  shameless  author,  and  a  lustful  saint. 
To  s(>rve  all  times  he  could  distimrtions  ccMn, 
And  with  great  ease  flat  contradictions  join  i 
A  traitor  now,  once  loyal  in  extreme, 
xVnd  then* obedience  was  his  only  theme : 
He  sung  in  temples  the  most  passive  lays. 
And  wearied  monarchs  with  repeated  praise  j; 
But  managed  awkwardly  that  lawful  part ; 
To  vent  foul  lies  and  treason  was  his  art, 
Aiid  pointed  libels  at  crown'd  heads  to  dart; 
This  priest,  and  others  learned  to  defame, 
First  murder  ii^ur*d  Tullius  in  bis  name  % 
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With  blackest  calumnies  their  sovereign  load, 

A  potsoaM  brother,  and  dark  league  abroad ; 

A  spa  unjustly  toppM  upon  the  throne. 

Which  yet  was  prov'd  undoubtedly  hb  own  ; 

Though,  as  the  law  was  there,  'twas  hit  behoof, 

WIio  disposses8*d  the  heir,  to  bring  the  proof. 

This  hellish  charge  they  backM  with  dismal  frights, 

The  loss  of  property  and  sacred  rights, 

And  freedom,  words  which  all  false  patriots  use. 

As  surest  names  the  Romans  to  abuse. 

Jealous  of  kings,  and  always  malecontent. 

Forward  in  change,  yet  certain  to  repent 

Whilst  thus  the  plotters  needful  fiears  create, 

Tarquin  with  open  force  inrades  the  state. 

Lewd  nobles  join  him  with  their  feeble  might. 

And  atheist  fools  for  dear  religion  fight 

The  priests  their  boasted  principles  disown, 

And  level  their  harangues  against  the  throne. 

Vain  promises  the  people^s  minds  allure, 

Slight  were  their  iil«,  but  desperate  the  cure. 

n^s  hard  for  kings  to  steer  an  equal  course. 

And  they  who  banish  one,  oft  gain  a  worse. 

Those  heavenly  bodies  we  admiro  above. 

Do  every  day  irregularly  move ; 

Yet  TuUius,  'tis  decreed,  must  lose  the  crown, 

For  faults,  that  wero  his  council's,  not  his  own. 

He  now  in  vain  commands  ev'n  those  he  pay'd, 

By  darling  troops  deserted  and  betray'd. 

By  creatures  which  his  generous  warmth  had  made. 

Of  these  a  qaptain  of  the  guards  was  worst, 

Whose  memory  to  this  day  stands  accurst 

This  rogue,  advanced  to  military  trust 

By  his  own  whoredom,  and  his  sister's  lust. 

Forsook  his  master,  after  dreadful  vows. 

And  plotted  to  betray  him  to  his  foes; 

T^e  kindest  master  to  the  vilest  slave. 

As  free  to  give,  as  he  was  sure  to  crave. 

His  haughty  female,  who,  as  books  declare. 

Did  always  toss  wide  nostrils  in  the  air, 

Was  to  the  younger  TuUia  governess. 

And  did  attend  her,  when,  in  borrowed  dress, 

She  fled  by  night  from  TuUius  in  distress. 

This  wretch,  by  letters,  did  invite  his  foes, 

And  us'd  all  arts  her  father  to  depose; 

A  father,  always  generously  bent. 

So  kind,  that  ev'n  her  wishes  he'd  prevent* 

^Twas  now  high  time  for  Tullius  to  retreat. 

When  ev'n  his  daughter  hastened  his  defeat ; 

When  faith  and  duty  vanish'd,  and  no  more 

The  name  of  father  and  of  king  he  bore : 

A  king,  whose  right  his  foes  could  ne'er  dispute; 

So  mild,  that  mercy  was  his  attribute  ; 

Affiible,  kind,  and  easy  of  access; 

■Swift  to  relieve,  unwilling  to  oppress ; 

Rich  without  taxes,  yet  in  payment  just; 

■So  honest,  that  he  hardly  could  distrust; 

His  active  soul  from  labours  ne'er  did  ceas^ 

Valiant  in  war,  and  vigilant  in  peace : 

Studious  with  traffic  to  enrich  the  land  ; 

Strong  to  protect,  and  skilful  to  command ; 

Liberal  and  splendid,  yet  without  excess ; 

Prone  to  relieve,  unwilling  to  distress ; 

In  sum,  how  godlike  must  his  nature  be. 

Whose  only  fault  was  too  much  piety ! 

This  king  reniov'd,  th'  assembled  states  thought  fit 

That  Tarquin  in  the  vacant  throne  should  sit; 

Voted  him  regent  in  their  senate-house. 

And  with  an  empty  name  endow'd  his  spouse, 

The  eld^r  Tuilia,  who,  some  authors  feign, 

j>nove  o'er  l^er  father's  corpse  a  rumbling  wain : 


But  she  more  guilty  numerous  wains  did  drive 

To  crush  her  father  and  her  king  alive ; 

And  in  remembrance  of  his  hasten'd  fall, 

Resolv'd  to  institute  a  weekly  ball. 

The  jolly  glutton  grew  is  bulk  and  chin. 

Feasted  on  rapine,  and  cnjoy'd  her  sin ; 

With  luxury  she  did  weak  reason  force, 

Debauch'd  good -nature,  and  cram'd  down  renKMTse; 

Yet  when  she  drank  cold  tea  in  liberal  sups. 

The  sobbing  dame  was  maud  ling  in  her  cupt> 

But  brutal  Tarquin  never  did  relent. 

Too  hard  to  melt,  too  wicked  to  repent ; 

Cruel  in  deeds,  more  merciless  in  will. 

And  blest  with  natural  delight  in  ill. 

From  a  wise  guardian  he  receiv'd  his  doom 

To  walk  the  'change,  and  not  to  govern  Rome. 

He  swore  his  native  honours  to  disown. 

And  did  by  perjury  ascend  the  throne. 

Oh  !  had  that  oath  his  swelling  pride  represt, 

Rome  had  been  then  with  peace  and  plenty  blest 

But  Tarquin,  guided  by  diKtructive  Fate, 

The  country  wasted,  and  erobroil'd  the  stat^ 

Transported  to  their  foes  the  Roman  pelf, 

And  by  their  ruin  hop'd  to  save  himself. 

Innumerable  woes  oppressed  the  land. 

When  it  submitted  to  his  curs'd  command. 

So  just  was  Heaven,  tliat  'twas  hard  to  tell, 

Whether  its  guilt  or  losses  did  excel. 

Men  that  renounc'd  their  God  for  dearer  trade, 

Were  then  the  guardians  of  religion  made. 

Rebels  were  sainted,  foreigners  did  reign. 

Outlaws  retum'd,  preferment  to  obtain. 

With  frogs,  and  toads,  and  all  their  croaking  train. 

No  native  knew  their  features  nor  their  birth. 

They  scem'd  the  greasy  offspring  of  the  earth. 

Tlie  trade  was  sunk,  the  fleet  and  army  spent; 

Devouring  taxes  swallowM  lesser  rent ; 

Taxes  impos'd  by  no  authority ; 

Each  lewd  collection  was  a  robbery. 

Bold  self-creating  men  did  statutes  draw, 

SkilI'd  to  establish  villany  by  law ; 

Fanatic  drivers,  whose  unjust  careers 

Produc'd  new  illis  exceeding  former  fears. 

Yet  authors  here  except,  a  faithful  band, 

Which  the  prevailing  faction  did  withstand ; 

And  some,  who  bravely  stood  in  the  defence 

Of  baffled  justice  and  their  exil'd  prince. 

These  shine  to  after-times,  each  sacred  name 

Stands  still  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  Fame, 
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Wbem  lawless  men  their  neighbours  dispossess. 

The  tenants  they  extirpate  or  oppress. 

And  make  rude  havoc  in  the  fruitful  soil, 

Wliich  the  right  owners  plough'd  with  careful  toil. 

The  same  proportion  does  in  kingdoms  hold, 

A  new  prince  breaks  the  fences  of  the  old  f 

And  will  o^er  carcases  and  deserts  reign. 

Unless  the  land  its  rightful  lord  regain. 

He  gripes  the  faithless  owners  of  the  place. 

And  buys  a  foreign  army  to  deface 

The  fearM  and  hated  remnant  of  their  race^ 

He  starves  their  forces,  and  obstructs  their  trade; 

Vast  sunis  are  given,  and  yet  no  native  paid. 

The  church  itself  he  labours  to  assail. 

And  keeps  fit  tools  to  break  the  sacred  ptie, 
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Of  tho6C  let  him  the  orailty  roll  comment^e, 
"Who  has  betravM  a  master  and  a  prince ; 
A  nan,  seditious,  lewd,  and  impudent ; 
An  engine  always  mischievously  bent ; 
One  who  from  all  the  bands  of  duty  swerves; 
No  tie  can  hold  but  that  which  he  deserves  ; 
An  author  dwindled  to  a  pamphleteer ; 
Skilfal  to  for^,  and  always  insincere ; 
Careless  exploded  practices  to  mend ; 
Bold  k)  attack,  yet  feeble  to  defend. 
Fatc*s  blindfold  reign  the  atheist  loudly  owns. 
And  Providence  blasphemously  dethrones. 
In  vail  the  leering  actor  strains  his  tongue 
To  cheat,  with  tears  and  empty  noise,  the  throng. 
Since  all  men  know,  whatever  he  saj'S  or  writes, 
Revccge  or  stronger  interest  indites. 
And  that  the  wretch  employs  his  venal  wit 
How  lo  confute  what  formerly  he  writ 

Next  him  the  grave  Socinian  claims  a  place, 
EndovM  with  reason,  though  bereft  of  grace ; 
A  pretching  pagan  of  surpassing  fame : 
No  register  records  his  borrow 'd  name. 
Oh,  had  the  child  more  happily  been  bred, 
A  nidiant  mitre  would  have  gracM  his  head : 
But  now  unfit,  the  most  he  should  expect. 
Is  to  be  entered  of  T F 's  sect. 

To  fiim  succeeds,  with  looks  demurely  sad, 
A  gloomy  soul,  with  revelation  mad ; 
False  to  his  friend,  and  careless  of  his  word  ; 
A  dreaming  prophet,  and  a  griping  lord ; 
He  selU  the  livings  which  he  can't  possess. 
And  farms  that  sinecure  his  diocese. 
ITnthinking  man !  to  quit  thy  barren  see. 
And  vain  endeavours  in  chronology, 
For  the  more  fniitless  rare  of  royal  charity. 
Thy  hoary  noddle  warns  thee  to  return. 
The  treason  of  old  age  in  Wales  to  mourn ; 
Nor  think  the  city-poor  may  loss  sustain. 
Thy  place  may  well  be  vacant  in  this  reign. 

i  should  admit  the  booted  prelate  now. 
But  he  is  even  for  lampoon  too  low  : 
Tlie  scum  and  outcast  of  a  royal  race ; 
The  nation's  grievance,  and  the  gown's  disgrace. 
None  so  unleam'd  did  ere  at  London  sit ; 
This  driveler  does  the  sacre<l  chair  besh — t. 
T  need  ni>t  brand  tli(i  spiritual  parricide, 
Nor  draw  the  weapon  dangling  by  his  side : 
Tir  astonish'd  world  remembers  that  oflence. 
And  knows  he  stole  the  daughter  of  his  prince. 
'Tis  time  enough,  in  some  succee<ling  age. 
To  bring  this  mitred  captain  on  the  stage. 

These  are  the  leaders  in  apostacy. 
The  wild  reformers  of  the  liturgy, 
And  the  blind  guides  of  poor  elective  majesty; 
A  thing  which  comuJonwealthVmen  did  devise, 
Till  plo's  were  ripe,  to  catch  the  people's  eyes. 
Their  king  's  a  monster,  in  a  quagmire  bom. 
Of  all  the  native  bnitcs  the  grief  and  scorn ; 
With  a  big  snout,  cast  in  a  crooke<l  mould, 
"VVhi^'h  runs  with  glanders  and  an  inborn  cold. 
IT'S  substance  is  of  clammy  snot  and  phlegm; 
Sleep  is  his  essence,  and  his  life  a  dream. 
To  Caprea?  this  Tiberias  does  retire. 
To  quench  with  catamite  his  feeble  fire. 
Th^ir  catamite  !   who  rules  alone  the  state, 
While  monarch  dozes  on  his  unpropt  height, 
Sii<  lit,  yet  thoughtless,  and  secure  of  fate. 
<  <nM  you  but  see  the  fulsome  hero  led 
^^\  U>athing  vassals  to  his  noble  bed  ! 


In  fUumen  robes  the  coughing  ghost  does  walk, 
And  his  mooth  moats  like  cleaner  breech  of  hawk. 
ComiptioQ,  springing  fhxn  his  cank€sr*d  breast. 
Furs  up  the  channel,  and  disturbs  his  rest. 
With  head  propt  up  the  bolstcr*d  engine  lies ; 
If  pillow  slip  aside,  the  monarch  diet. 
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A  LAYMAN'S  FAITIL 

AHEPirrLE. 
THC  PREFACE. 

A  POEM  with  90  bold  a  title,  and  a  name  prefind 
from  which  the  handling  of  so  serious  a  sobjert 
would  not  be  expected,  may  reasonably  oblige  the 
author  to  say  somewhat  in  defence,  both  of  hiiucif 
and  of  his  undertaking.     In  the  first  place,  if  it  be 
objected  to  me,  that,  being  a  layman,  I  oagU  net 
to  have  concerned  myself  with  speculations,  wtsck 
belong  to  the  profession  of  divinity ;  I  could  anprar, 
that  perhaps  laymen,  with  equal  advantages  of 
parts  and  knowledge,  are  not  the  most  incorapetesft 
judges  of  sacred  things ;  but,  in  the  line  sense  of 
my  own  weakness  and  want  of  learning,  I  plead  not 
this :  I  pretend  not  to  make  myvelf  a  judge  of  faifb 
in  others,  but  only  to  make  a  confesaioii  of  my  OfvA 
I  lay  no  unhallowed  hand  upon  the  ark,  bat  wait 
on  it,  with  the  reverence  that  becomes  me,  at  a  dis- 
tance.    In  the  next  place  I  will  ingenuously  con- 
fess, that  the  helps  I  have  used  ho  thi^smali  trea- 
tise, were  many  of  them  taken  from  the  works  of 
our  own  reverend  divines  of  the  church  of  Englaod; 
so  that  the  weapons  with  which  I  combat  irreligioa, 
are  already  consecrated;  though  I  siippose  thrr 
may  be  taken  down  as  lawfully  as  the  sword  of 
Cioliah  was  by  David,  when  they  are  to  be  em- 
ploye<l  for  the  common  cause  against  the  enemifs 
of  piety.     I  intend  not  by  this  to  imtitle  thtm  to 
any  of  my  errours,  which  yet  I  hope  are  only  those 
of  charity  to  mankind ;  and  such  as  my  own  cha- 
rity has  caused  me  to  commit,  that  of  others  may 
more  easily  excuse.     Being  naturally  inclined  to 
scepticism  in  philosophy,  I  hare  uo  reason  to  im- 
pose my  opinions  in  a  subject  which  is  above  it; 
but,  whatever  they  are,  I  submit  them  with  all  re- 
verence to  my  mother  church,  accounting  tbem  bo 
further  mine,  than  as  they  are  auth«>nsed,  or  at 
least  uncondemned,  by  her.    And,  indeed,  to  secoiv 
myself  on  this  side,  1  have  used  fhe  necessary  pre- 
caution of  showing  this  paper  before  it  was  pnb- 
lished  to  a  judiciotli  and  learned  friend,  a  man  in- 
dcfatigably  zealous  in  the  service  of  the  chur^ 
and  state ;   and  whose  writings  have  lughly  de- 
scned  of  both.     He  was  pleased  to  approve  the 
body  of  the  discourse,  and  I  hope  he  is  more  my 
friend  than  to  do  it  out  of  complaisance :  it  is  troe 
he  had  too  good  a  taste  to  like  it  all ;  and  amongst 
some  other  faults  recommended  to  my  second  view, 
what  I  have  written  perhaps  too  boldly  on  St  Atha- 
nasius,  which  he  advised  me  wholly  to  omit.   Ism 
sensible  enough  that  I  had  done  more  prudently  ts 
have  followed  his  opinion:   but  then  I  cooMwt 
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hBve  satisfied  myself  tliat  I  had  done  honestly  not 
to  have  written  what  was  my  own.  It  has  alwasrs 
been  my  thought,  that  heathens  who  never  did,  nor 
without  miracle  could,  hear  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
wer«?  yet  in  a  possibility  of  salvation.  Neither  will 
it  enter  easily  into  my  belief,  that  before  the  com- 
mg  of  our  Saviour,  the  whole  world,  excepting  only 
the  Jewish  nation,  should  lie  under  the  inevitable 
neceiuity  of  everlasting  punishment,  for  want  of 
that  revelation,  which  was  confined  to  so  small  a 
spot  of  ground  as  that  of  Palestine.  Among  the 
tons  of  Noah  we  read  of  one  only  who  was  accursed ; 
and  if  a  blessing  in  the  ripeness  of  time  was  re- 
■er\'ed  for  Japhet,  (of  whoBC  progeny  we  arc)  it 
seems  unaccountable  to  me,  why  so  many  gene- 
FB^ns  of  the  same  ofispring,  as  preceded  our  Sa- 
riour  in  the  flesh,  should  be  all  involved  in  one 
common  conHeuination,and  yet  that  their  posterity 
fboald  be  entitled  to  the  hopes  of  salvation:  as  if 
a  bill  of  exclusion  had  passed  only  on  the  Ceithers, 
which  debarred  not  the  sons  from  their  succession. 
Or  that  so  many  ages  had  been  delivered  over  to 
Hell,  and  so  many  reserved  for  Heaven,  and  that 
the  Devil  had  the  first  choice,  and  Ood  the  next 
Truly  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  revealed  religion 
which  was  taught  by  Noah  to  all  his  sons,  might 
continue  for  some  ages  in  the  whole  posterity.  That 
afterwards  it  was  included  wholly  in  the  family  of 
Sem,  is  manifest ;  but  when  the  progenies  of  Cham 
smd  Japhet  iwarmed  into  colonies,  and  those  colo- 
nies were  subdivided  into  many  others :  in  process 
of  time  their  descendants  lost  by  little  and  little 
the  primitive  and  purer  rites  of  divine  worship,  re- 
taining only  the  notion  of  one  deity ;  to  which  suc- 
ceeding generations  added  others :  for  men  took 
their  degrees  in  those  ages  from  conquerors  to  gods. 
Revelat^  being  thus  eclipsed  to  almost  all  man- 
kind, the  light  of  nature  as  the  next  in  dignity  was 
substituted ;  and  that  is  it  which  St  Paul  con- 
cludes to  be  the  rule  of  the  heathens,  and  by  which 
they  are  hereafter  to  be  judged.  If  my  suppoai- 
tioo  be  truC)  then  the  ccMMequence  which  I  have 
assumed  in  my  |x>em  may  be  also  true ;  namely, 
that  deism,  <Mr  the  principles  of  natural  worship,  are 
only  the  faint  remuants  or  dying  flames  of  revealed 
religioQ  in  the  posterity  of  Noah :  and  that  our 
modem  philosophers,  nay  and  some  of  our  philoso- 
phising divines,  have  too  much  exalted  the  faculties 
of  our  souls,  when  they  have  maintained,  that,  by 
their  force,  mankind  has  been  able  to  find  out  that 
there  is  one  supreme  agent  or  intellectual  being, 
which  wc  call  God :  that  praise  and  prayer  are  his 
due  worship ;  and  the  rest  of  those  deduccments, 
which  I  am  confident  are  the  remote  effects  of  re- 
velation, and  unattainable  by  our  discourse,  I  mean 
as  simply  considered,  and  without  the  benefit  of 
divine  illumination.  So  that  we  kavc  not  lifted  up 
ourselves  to  God,  by  the  weak  pinions  of  our  rea- 
aaOt  but  he  has  been  pleased  to  descend  to  us ;  and 
what  Socrates  said  of  him,  what  Plato  writ,  and 
the  rest  of  the  heathen  philosophers  of  several  na- 
tioDSt  is  all  no  more  than  the  twilight  of  revelation, 
after  the  sun  of  it  was  set  in  the  race  of  Noah. 
That  there  is  something  above  us,  some  principle 
of  motion,  our  reason  can  apprehend,  though  it 
cannot  discover  what  it  is  by  its  own  virtue.  And 
indeed  it  is  very  improbable,  that  we,  who  by  the 
strength  of  our  faculties  cannot  enter  into  the  know- 
ledge of  any  being,  not  so  much  as  of  our  own, 
should  be  able  to  ^nd  out  by  them,  that  supreme 
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nature,  which  we  cannot  otherwise  define  than  by 
Haying  it  is  infuiite ;  as  if  infinite  were  definable, 
or  infinity  a  subject  tor  our  narrow  understanding. 
Tiiey  who  would  prove  religion  by  reason,  do  but 
weaken  the  cause  which  they  endeavour  to  sup- 
port: it  is  to  take  away  the  pillars  from  our  faith, 
and  to  |irop  it  only  with  a  twig ;  it  is  to  de«ign  a 
tower  like  that  of  Babel,  which  if  it  were  possible, 
as  it  is  not,  to  reach  heaven,  would  come  to  no- 
thing by  the  confusion  of  the  workmen.  For  every 
man  is  building  a  several  way;  impotently  con- 
ceited of  his  own  model  and  his  own  materials: 
reason  is  always  striving,  and  always  at  a  loss ; 
and  of  necessity  it  must  so  come  to  pass,  while  it  is 
exercised  about  that  which  is  not  its  proper  object. 
Let  us  be  content  at  last  to  know  God  by  his  o«  n 
methods ;  at  least,  so  much  of  him  as  he  is  pleased 
to  reveal  to  us  in  the  sacred  scriptures :  to  appre- 
hend them  to  l>e  the  word  of  God,  is  all  our  reawn 
has  to  do ;  for  all  beyond  it  is  the  work  of  faith, 
which  is  the  seal  of  heaven  impressed  upon  our 
human  undci'standing. 

And  now  for  what  concerns  the  holy  bishop  Atha- 
nasius,  the  preface  of  whose  creed  seems  incon- 
sistent with  my  opinion ;  which  is,  that  heathens 
may  possibly  be  saved :  in  the  fint  place  I  desire 
it  may  be  considered  that  it  is  the  preface  only, 
not  the  creed  itself,  which,  till  I  am  better  in- 
formed, is  of  too  haird  a  digcsUon  for  my  charity. 
It  is  not  that  I  am  ignorant  how  many  several  texts 
of  scripture  seemingly  support  that  cause ;  but  nei- 
ther am  I  ignorant  how  all  those  texts  may  receive 
a  kinder  and  more  mollified  interpretation.  Every 
man  who  is  read  in  chun^h  history,  kno«  s  that  be- 
lief was  drawn  up  after  a  long  contestation  with 
Arius,  concerning  the  divinity  of  our  blessed  Savi- 
our, and  his  being  one  substance  with  the  father  ; 
and  that  thus  compiled  it  was  sent  abroad  among 
the  christian  churches,  as  a  kind  of  test,  which 
whosoever  took  was  looked  upon  as  an  orthodox  be- 
liever. It  is  manifest  from  hence,  that  the  hea- 
then part  of  the  empire  was  not  concerned  in  it; 
for  its  business  was  not  to  distinguish  betwixt  pa- 
gans and  Christians,  but  betwixt  heretics  and  true 
believers.  This,  well  considered,  takes  off-  the 
hea\'y  weight  of  censure,  which  I  would  willingly 
avoid  from  so  venerable  a  man ;  for  if  this  propo- 
sition, "whosoever  will  be  saved,'*  be  restrained 
only  to  those  to  whom  it  was  intended,  and  for 
whom  it  was  composed,  I  mean  the  Christians; 
then  the  anathema  reaches  not  the  heathens,  who 
had  never  heard  of  Christ,  and  were  nothing  in- 
terested in  that  dispute.  After  all,  I  am  far  fix>m 
blaming  even  that  prefotory  addition  to  the  creed, 
and  as  far  from  cavilling  at  the  continuation  of  it  in 
the  liturgy  of  the  church,  where  on  the  days  ap- 
pointed it  is  publicly  read :  for  I  suppose  there  is 
the  same  reason  for  it  now,  in  opposition  to  the  So- 
cinians,  as  there  was  then  against  the  Arians ;  the 
one  being  a  heresy,  which  seems  to  have  been  re- 
fined out  of  the  other ;  and  with  how  much  more 
plausibility  of  reason  it  combats  our  religion,  with 
so  much  more  caution  it  ought  to  be  avoided: 
therefore  the  prudence  of  our  church  is  to  be  com- 
mended, which  has  interposed  her  autliority  for  the 
recommendation  of  this  creed.  Yet  to  such  as  are 
grounded  in  the  true  belief,  those  explanatory 
creeds,  the  Nicene  and  this  of  Athanasius,  might 
perhaps  be  spared  ;  for  what  is  supernaturaU  «vlV 
always  be  a  mY%tAr^  v&  %\k\Vft  v:ii,  «k$kw^okkw\  -viA. 
N  n 
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for  my  own  part,  the  plain  apostles*  creed  »  most 
saitablc  to  my  weak  nnderstanding,  as  the  simplest 
diet  is  the  most  easy  of  digestion. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  subject  than  I  in- 
tended, and  lunger  than  perhaps  1  ought ;  for  haT- 
hig  laid  down,  as  my  foundation,  that  the  scripture 
is  a  rule ;  that  in  all  thin.TS  needful  to  salvation  it 
is  clear,  sufficient,  and  ordained  by  God  Almighty 
for  that  purpose,  I  have  left;  mj'self  no  right  to  in- 
terpret obscure  places,  such  as  concern  the  possi- 
bility of  eternal  happiness  to  heathens :  because 
whatsoever  is  obscure  is  concluded  not  necessary 
to  t>c  known. 

But,  by  asserting  the  scripture  to  be  the  canon 
of  our  faith,  1  have  unavoidably  created  to  myself 
two  sorts  of  enemies  :  the  papists  indeed,  more  di* 
reilly,  because  they  have  kept  the  scripture  from 
tis  what  they  could ;  and  hsiva  reserved  to  tliem- 
lelves  a  right  of  inteq)reting  what  they  have  deli- 
vered, under  the]>rctence  of  infallibility :  and  the 
fanatics  more  collaterally,  because  they  have  as- 
sumed what  amounts  to  an  infallibility,  in  the  pri- 
vate spirit :  an<l  have  detorted  those  texts  of  scrip- 
ture which  arc  not  nece«!sary  to  salvation,  to  the 
damnable  uses  of  sedition,  disturbance  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  civil  govenmient.  To  begin  with  the 
papistA,  an'l  to  s]>eak  freely,  I  think  them  the  less 
dangerous,  at  least  in  api>eamnce,  to  our  pn.'sent 
state;  for  not  only  the  penal  laws  are  in  ibiice 
against  them,  and  their  numl>er  is  contemptible ; 
but  alM)  their  peers  and  commons  are  excluded 
fnim  ]>arliament,  and  consequently  those  laws  in 
no  probability  of  being  repealed.  A  general  and 
wninterrupted  plot  of  their  clergy,  ever  since  the 
reformation,  I  suppose  all  protestants  believe ;  for 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  think  but  that  so  many  of 
their  orders,  as  were  outed  from  their  fot  posses- 
sions, would  <*ndeavour  a  re-entrance  against  those 
whom  they  account  heretics.  As  for  the  late  de- 
sign, Mr.  (k>lemau*8  letttTs,  for  nught  I  know,  arc 
the  best  evidence ;  and  what  they  discover,  without 
wire-drawing  their  sense,  or  malicious  glosses,  all 
men  of  reason  conclude  credible.  If  then;  be  any 
thing  more  than  this  required  of  me,  T  must  believe 
it  as  well  as  I  am  able,  in  spite  of  the  witnesses, 
and  out  of  a  decent  confonnity  to  the  votes  of  par- 
liament ;  for  I  suppose  the  fanatics  will  not  allow 
the  private  spirit  in  this  case.  Here  the  infallibility 
is  at  K'ast  in  one  part  of  the  government ;  and  our 
understnndings  as  well  as  our  wills  are  reprc^Mmted. 
But  to  return  to  the  Roman  catholics,  how  can  we 
be  secure  from  the  practice  of  jesuited  papists  in 
that  religion  ?  For  not  two  or  three  of  that  order, 
as  some  of  them  would  impose  upon  us,  but  almost 
the  whole  body  of  them  are  of  opinion,  that  their 
infallible  master  has  a  right  over  kings,  not  only  in 
spirituals  but  tem|K>raIs.  Not  to  name  Mariana, 
Bellarmine,  Emanuel  Sa,  Molina,  Santare,  Siman- 
cha,  and  at  least  twenty  others  of  foreign  countries ; 
we  can  produce  of  our  own  nation,  Campian,  and 
Doleman  or  Parsons,  besides  many  arc  named 
whom  I  have  not  read,  who  all  of  them  attest  this 
doctrine,  that  the  pope  can  depose  and  give  away 
the  rigix^  of  any  sovereign  prince,  si  vel  pauluni  de 
flexcrei,  if  he  shall  never  so  little  warp :  but  if  he 
once  comes  to  be  excommunicated,  then  the  bond 
of  obedience  is  taken  off  from  subjects ;  and  they 
may  and  ought  to  drive  him  like  another  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, ex  hommum  cAmStAanotum  dominatu. 


this  they  are  bound  by  virtue  of  divine  prcccft 
and  by  all  the  ties  of  conscience,  under  no  lea 
penalty  than  damnation.  If  they  answer  me,  as  a 
learned  priest  has  lately  written,  that  this  doctriie 
of  the  Jesuits  is  not  de  fide;  and  that  oonsequendy 
they  are  not  obliged  by  it,  they  must  pardon  mc^ 
if  I  think  they  have  said  nothing  to  the  puipoff ; 
for  it  is  a  maxim  in  their  church,  where  points  of 
faith  are  not  decided,  and  that  doctors  are  of  co^ 
trary  opinions,  they  may  follow  which  part  they 
please;  but  more  safely  the  most  received  ani 
most  authorized.  And  their  champion  Belianoe 
has  told  the  wtiHd,  in  his  apology,  that  the  kmg  of 
Kngland  is  a  vaMal  to  the  p(^>e,  ratione  diredi 
dumini,  and  that  he  lipoids  in  villana^  of  his  So- 
man landkml.  \^'hich  is  no  new  claim  pot  in  ibr 
England.  Our  chronicles  are  his  authentic  wil- 
nesses,  that  king  John  was  deposed  by  the  saat 
plea,  and  Philip  Augustus  admitted  tenant.  And, 
which  makes  the  more  for  Bellarmine,  the  Fre^ 
king  was  again  ejected  when  our  king  submittal  to 
the  church,  and  the  crown  was  recei^-ed  under  the 
sordid  condition  of  a  vassalage. 

It  is  not  sufiVcient  for  the  more  moderate  ai 
well-meaning  papists,  of  which  I  doubt  not  there 
are  many,  to  produce  the  evidences  of  their  kyakr 
to  tlie  late  king,  and  to  declare  their  innoecory  is 
this  {ilot:  I  will  grant  their  behaviour  in  tbe  fine, 
to  have  been  as  loyal  and  as  brave  as  they  desire; 
and  will  be  willing  to  hold  them  eacuwd  as  to  tbe 
second,  I  mean  when  it  comes  to  my  tam,  sad 
after  my  betters ;  for  it  is  a  madness  to  be  sober 
alone,  while  the  nation  coatinoes  drunk:  but  tfaet 
saying  of  their  father  Cres.  is  still  runniag  in  mr 
head,  that  they  may  be  dispensed  with  in  their  obf^ 
drence  to  an  heretic  prince,  while  the  necessity  c^ 
the  times  shall  oblige  them  to  it :  for  that,  as  anotbef 
of  them  tells  us,  is  only  the  effect  of  Christian  pm- 
dence;  but  when  once  they  shall  get  power  ts 
shake  him  off,  an  heretic  is  no  law^l  king,  asd 
consequently  to  rise  against  him  is  no  rebellioiL  I 
should  be  glad,  therefore,  that  they  would  follov 
the  advice  which  was  charitably  given  them  by  a 
reverend  prelate  €>(  our  church  ;  namely,  that  tbey 
would  join  in  a  public  act  of  disowning  and  dctnt- 
ing  those  Jesuitic  principles ;  and  subscribe  to  aM 
doctrines  which  deny  tbe  pope^s  authority  of  de- 
posing kings,  and  rel<«»ing  subjects  from  their 
oatli  of  allegiance :  to  which  1  should  think  tHey 
might  easily  be  induced,  if  it  be  true  that  this  pie- 
sent  pope  has  condemned  the  doctrine  of  laoc- 
killing,  a  thesis  of  the  Jesuits  maintained,  aowopt 
others,  ex  cathedra,  as  they  call  it,  or  in  open  cud- 
sistory. 

licaving  them  therefore  in  so  fair  a  way,  if  tbef 
please  themselves,  of  satisfying  all  rea»nable  Kca 
of  their  sinccrity^  and  good  meaning  to  the  govern- 
ment,! shall  make  bold  to  consider  that  other  extrone 
m  o\\r  religion,  I  mean  the  fanatics,  or  schkottdes, 
of  the  English  church.  Since  the  Bible  has  Wes 
translated  into  our  tongue,  they  have  used  it  io^  as 
if  their  business  was  not  to  be  saved,  but  to  be 
damned  by  its  contents.  If  we  consider  only  them, 
better  had  it  been  for  the  English  nation,  tbst  ii 
had  still  remained  in  the  original  Greek  and  Hebnv, 
or  at  least  in  the  honest  Latin  of  St.  Jerome^  tte 
that  several  texts  in  it  should  have  been  prevari- 
cated to  the  destructkm  of  that  govcfmnent,  aiicft 
put  it  into  so  ungrateful  bands. 


cnatmezzar,  ex  nummuin  cnnsuan^iruin  u\3\uniaeu,  i  puc  n  una  so  aDgraieiui  awias. 

from  exercisiog  doQUQiQn  ov^  cVavs^mA \  «o\  V>\    V^  'vau's  ^nceiiiQi  the  first  taauhAkmfdVM 
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|m)duced  in  few  yean,  let  my  lord  Herbert's  his- 
tory of  Henry  the  Eighth  inform  yo«;  insomuch, 
that  for'  the  groHS  errours  in  it,  and  the  great  mis- 
chiefs it  occasioned,  a  sentence  passed  on  the  first 
c^dition  of  the  Bible,  too  shamefhl  almost  to  be  re- 
peated. After  the  short  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  who  had  continued  to  carry  on  the  reforma- 
tion on  other  principles  than  it  was  begun,  every 
one  knows,  that  not  only  the  chief  promoters  of  that 
work,  but  many  others,  whose  consciences  would 
not  dispense  with  popery,  were  forced,  for  fear  of 
persecution,  to  change  climates :  from  whence  re- 
turning at  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizab<*th'8  reign, 
many  of  them  who  had  been  in  France,  and  at 
Geneva,  brought  back  the  rigid  opinionn  and  im- 
perious discipline  of  Calvin,  to  graft  %x\ion  our  re- 
formation. Which,  though  they  cunningly  con- 
cealed at  first,  as  well  knowing  how  nauseously 
that  drug  would  go  down  in  a  lawful  monarchy, 
which  was  prescribed  for  a  rebellious  common- 
wealth, yet  they  a1wa3rs  kept  it  in  reserve;  and 
were  never  wanting  to  themselves  either  in  court 
or  parliament,  when  either  they  had  any  prospect 
of  a  numerous  party  of  ftinatic  membiers  of  the 
ooe,  or  the  encouragement  of  any  ftivourite  in  the 
other,  whose  covetousness  was  gaping  at  the  patri- 
mony of  the  church.  They  who  will  consult  the 
works  of  our  venerable  Hooker,  or  the  account  of 
his  life,  or  iBore  particularly  the  letter  written  to 
him  on  this  subjecti  by  George  Cranmer,  may  see 
by  what  gradations  they  proceeded :  from  the  dis- 
like of  cap  and  surplice,  the  very  next  step  was 
admonitions  to  the  parliament  against  the  whole 
government  ecclesiastical :  then  came  out  volumes 
in  £ng1ish  and  Latin  in  defence  of  their  tenets :  and 
immediately  practices  were  set  on  foot  to  erect 
their  discipline  without  authority.  Those  not  suc- 
ceeding, satire  and  railing  was  the  next :  and  Mar- 
tin Mar-prelate,  the  Marvel  of  those  times,  was 
the  first  presbyterian  scribbler,  who  sanctified  libels 
ajid  scurrility  to  the  use  of  the  good  old  cause. 
Which  was  done,  says  my  author,  upon  this  ac- 
count; that,  their  serious  treatises  having  been 
fully  tmswered  and  refuted,  they  might  compass 
by  railing  what  they  had  lost  by  reasoning ;  and, 
when  their  cause  was  sunk  in  court  and  pariiament, 
they  might  at  least  hedge  in  a  stake  amongst  the 
rabble:  for  to  their  ignorance  all  things  are  wit 
which  are  abusive ;  but  if  church  and  state  were 
made  the  theme,  then  the  doctoral  degree  of  wit 
was  to  be  taken  at  Billingsgate:  even  the  most 
saintlike  of  the  party,  though  they  durst  not  excuse 
this  6xitempt  and  vilifyhug  of  the  government,  yet 
were  pleased,  and  grinned  at  it  with  a  pious  smile ; 
and  called  it  a  judgment  of  God  against  the 
hieran:hy.  Tlius  sectaries,  we  may  see,  were  born 
with  teeth,  foulmouthed  and  tcvrrilous  from  their 
infismcy :  and  if  spiritual  pride,  venom,  violence, 
contempt  of  superiors,  and  slander,  had  bean  the 
marks  of  orthodox  belief;  the  presb'^tery  and  the 
rest  of  our  schismatics,  which  are  their  tpafim, 
were  always  the  most  visible  church  in  the  Chris- 
tian world. 

It  is  true,  the  government  was  too  strong  at  that 
time  for  a  rebellion ;  but  to  show  what  proficiency 
they  had  made  in  Calvin's  school,  even  then  their 
mouths  watered  at  it :  for  two  of  their  gifted  bro- 
therhood, Hacket  and  Coppinger,  as  the  story  tells 
us,  got  up  into  a  pease-cart  and  harangued  the 
people,  to  dispose  th^m  to  an  iiMiuTectioDi  and  to 


establish  their  discipline  by  force :  so  that  however 
it  comes  about,  that  now  they  celebrate  queen 
Klizabcth's  birth-night,  as  that  of  their  saint  and 
patroness ;  yet  then  they  were  for  doing  the  work 
of  the  fjord  by  arms  against  her:  and  in  all  pro- 
bability they  wanted  but  a  fanatic  lord  mayor  and 
two  sheriffs  of  their  party,  to  have  compassed  it. 

Our  venerable  Hooker,  after  many  admonitions 
which  he  had  given  them,  towards  tiie  end  of  his 
preface,  breaks  out  into  this  prophetic  speech. 
'*  There  is  in  every  one  of  these  consideratioBS 
most  just  cause  to  fear,  lest  our  bastineu  to  em- 
brace a  thing  of  so  perilous  consequence  (meaning 
the  presbyterian  disiMptme)  should  cause  posterity 
to  feel  those  evils,  which  as  yet  are  more  easy  for 
us  to  prevent,  than  they  would  be  for  them  to  re- 
medy." 

How  fatally  this  Cassandra  has  foretold,  we  know 
too  well  by  sad  experience :  the  seeds  were  sown 
in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  bloody  harvest 
ripened  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Martyr : 
and  because  all  the  shoa^'es  could  not  be  carried 
off  without  shedding  some  of  the  loose  grains, 
another  crop  is  too  like  to  follow ;  nay,  I  fear  it  is 
unavoidable  if  the  conventiclers  be  permitted  still 
to  scatter. 

A  man  may  be  suffered  to  quote  an  adversary  to 
our  religion,  when  he  speaks  truth :  and  it  is  the 
observation  of  Maimbourg,  in  his  history  of  Cal- 
vinism, that  wherever  that  discipline  was  planted 
and  embraced,  rebellion,  civil  war,  and  misery, 
attended  it  And  how  indeed  should  it  happen 
otherwise  ?  Reformation  of  church  and  state  has 
always  been  the  ground  of  our  divisions  in  England. 
While  we  were  papists,  our  holy  father  rid  us,  by 
pretending  authority  out  of  the  scriptures  to  depose 
princes;  when  we  shook  off  his  authority,  the 
sectaries  furnished  themselves  with  the  same  wea- 
pons ;  and  out  of  the  same  magazine,  the  Bible : 
so  that  the  scriptures,  which  are  in  themselves  the 
greatest  security  of  governors,  as  commanding  ex- 
press obedience  to  them,  are  now  turned  to  their 
destruction;  and  never,  since  the  Reformation,  has 
there  wanted  a  text  of  their  interpreting  to  autho- 
rize a  rebel.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  by  the  way, 
that  the  doctrines  of  king-killing  and  deposing, 
which  have  been  taken  up  only  by  the  worst  party 
of  the  papists,  the  most  fVontless  flatterers  of  the 
pope^s  authority,  have  been  espoused,  defended, 
are  still  maintained  by  the  whole  body  of  non-con- 
formists and  republicans.  It  is  but  dubbing  them- 
selves the  people  of  God,  which  it  is  the  interest  of 
their  preachers  to  tell  them  they  are,  and  their 
own  interest  to  believe ;  and  after  that,  they  can- 
not dip  into  the  Bible,  but  one  text  or  another  will 
turn  up  for  their  purpose ;  if  they  are  under  pe^ 
sccution,  as  they  call  it,  then  that  is  a  mark  of 
their  election ;  if  they  flourish,  then  God  worics 
miracles  for  their  deliverance,  and  the  sainte  are 
to  possess  the  earth. 

They  may  think  themselves  to  be  too  roughly 
bandit  in  this  paper;  but  I,  who  know  best  how 
far  I  coiUd  have  gone  on  this  subject,  must  be  bold 
to  tell  them  they  are  spared :  though  at  the  sam^ 
time  I  am  not  ignorant  that  they  interpret  the 
mildness  of  a  writer  to  them,  as  they  do  the  merry 
of  the  government;  in  the  one  they  think  it  fear, 
and  conclude  it  weakness  in  the  other.  The  best 
way  for  them  to  confute  me  is,  as  I  before  adv\««d 
the  papiiUt  to  ^MftVim  ^aw^s  ^raBs^^  «ki^  x«>- 
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nounce  their  practices.  We  shall  all  be  ^lad  to  think 
them  true  Englishmen  when  they  obey  the  king, 
and  true  protestants  when  they  conform  to  the 
ch  urch-discipl  i  ne. 

It  remains  that  I  acquaint  the  reader,  that  these 
▼crscs  were  written  for  an  ingenious  young  gentle- 
man, my  friend,  upon  his  translation  of  the  critical 
history  of  the  Old  Testament,  composed  by  the 
learned  father  Simon;  the  verses  therefore  are 
■  addressed  to  the  translator  of  that  work,  and  the 
atylc  of  them  is,  what  it  ought  to  be,  epistolary* 

If  any  one  be  so  lamentable  a  critic  as  to  require 
the  smoothness,  the  numbers,  and  the  turn  of 
heroic  poetry  in  this  poem  ;  I  must  tell  him,  that 
if  he  has  not  read  Horace,  I  have  studied  him,  and 
hope  the  style  of  his  epistles  is  not  ill  imitated 
here.  The  expressions  of  a  poem  designed  purely 
fbr  instruction,  ought  to  be  plain  and  natural,  and 
yet  majestic :  for  here  the  poet  is  presumed  to  be 
a  kind  of  lawgiver ;  and  those  three  qualities  which 
t  have  named,  are  proper  to  the  legislative  style. 
The  florid,  elevated,  and  figurative  way  is  fbr  the 
passions;  for  love  and  hatred,  fear  and  anger,  are 
begotten  in  the  soul,  by  showing  their  objects  oat 
of  their  true  proportion,  either  greater  than  the 
life,  or  1cf>s:  but  instruction  is  to  be.  given  by 
ahowing  them  what  they  naturally  are.  A  man  is 
to  be  cheated  into  passion^  but  to  be  reasoned  into 
truth. 


MELIGIO  LAJCr. 

AV  SF1STLE. 

Dim  as  the  borrow'd  beams  of  Moon  and  stars 
To  lonely,  weary,  wandering  travellers. 
Is  reason  to  the  soul :  and  as  on  high. 
Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  f^y, 
Kot  light  us  here ;  so  Reason's  glimmering  nj 
Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 
fiut  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day* 
And  as  those  nightly  tapers  disappear 
When  day's  bright  lord  ascends  our  hemisphere; 
So  pale  grows  Reason  at  Religion's  sight; 
So  dies,  and  so  dissolves  in  supematiural  light 
Some  few,  whose  lamp  shone  brighter,  have  been  led 
From  cause  to  cause,  to  Nature's  secret  head; 
And  found,  that  one  first  principle  must  be : 
But  what,  or  who,  that  universal  He ; 
Whether  some  soul  encompassing  this  ball 
Unmade,  umnov'd ;  yet  noiaking,  moving  all ; 
Or  various  atoms,  interfering  dance, 
Leap'd  into  form,  the  noble  work  of  chance  | 
Or  this  great  all  was  from  eternity ; 
Kot  ev'n  the  Stagirite  himself  could  see  ; 
And  Epicurus  guess'd  as  well  as  he ; 
Aa  blindly  grop'd  they  fbr  a  future  state ; 
As  rashly  judg'd  of  providence  and  fate: 
But  least  of  all  could  their  endeavours  find 
What  most  concerned  the  good  of  human  kind : 
Por  happiness  was  never  to  be  found ; 
But  vanished  from  them  like  enchanted  ground. 
One  thought  content  the  good  to  be  eiijoy'd : 
This  every  little  accident  destroy M: 
The  wiser  madmen  did  for  virtue  toil : 
A  thorny,  or  at  best  a  barren  soil : 
In  pleasure  some  their  glutton  souls  would  steep; 
But  found  their  line  too  short,  the  well  too  deep ; 
ji|id  leaky  ¥€abeU  wluch  tm  bUw  QQu\d  Vac^. 


Thus  anxious  thoughts  in  endleas  circles  roQ| 

Without  a  centre  where  to  fix  the  soul : 

In  this  wild  maze  their  vain  endeavours  end ; 

How  can  the  less  the  greater  comprdiend  } 

Or  finite  reason  reach  Infinity  ? 

For  what  could  fathom  God  were  more  than  Hft 

The  deist  thinks  he.  stands  oo  firmer  ground ; 
Cries  fupnco,  the  mighty  secret  *s  fbund : 
God  is  that  spring  of  good  r  supreme,  and  heA; 
We  made  to  serve,  and  in  that  service  blest 
If  so,  some  rules  of  worship  must  be  griveo. 
Distributed  alike  to  all  by  Heaven  : 
Else  God  were  partial,  and  to  some  dedy'd 
The  means  his  justice  should  for  all  provide. 
This  general  worship  is  to  praise  and  pray : 
One  part  to  borrow  blessings,  one  to  pay : 
And  when  frail  Nature  slides  into  ofience. 
The  sacrifice  for  crimes  is  penitence. 
Yet,  since  the  effects  of  providence,  we  find. 
Are  variously  dispensed  to  human  kind ; 
That  Vice  triumphs,  and  Virtue  sufilers  here, 
A  brand  that  sovereign  justice  cannot  bear; 
Our  reason  prompts  us  to  a  future  state : 
The  last  appeal  from  fbrtune  and  from  fate : 
Where  God's  all-righteous  ways  will  be  declar'd; 
The  bad  meet' punishment,  the  good  reward. 

'llius  man  by  his  own  strength  to  Heaven  vmM 
soar: 
And  would  not  be  obliged  to  God  fbr  _ 

Vain  wretched  creature,  how  art  thou 

To  think  thy  wit  these  god-like  notions  bred ! 
lliese  truths  are  not  the  product  of  tby  mind. 
But  dropt  from  Heaven,  and  of  a  nobler  ici~i- 
Reveal'd  religion  first  inform*d  thy  right. 
And  reason  saw  not  till  faith  sprung  the  light. 
Hence  all  thy  natural  worship  takes  the  source} 
*Tn  revelation  what  thou  think'st  discourse. 
Else  how  com'st  thou  to  see  these  truths  so  clear. 
Which  so  obscure  to  heathens  did  appear  ? 
Kot  Plato  these,  nor  Aristotle  found: 
Nor  he  whose  wisdom  oracles  renown*d» 
Hast  thou  a  wit  so  deep,  or  so  sublime* 
Or  canst  thou  kiver  dive,  or  higher  climb  ? 
Canst  thou  by  reason  more  of  godhead  know 
Than  PluUrch,  Seneca,  or  Gcero  ? 
Those  giant  wits  in  happier  ages  bom. 
When  arms  and  arts  did  Greece  and  Rome  adon^ 
Knew  no  such  system :  no  such  piles  could  raise 
Of  natural  worship,  built  on  prayer  and  praise 
To  one  sole  God. 

Nor  did  remorse  to  expiate  sin  presciibe : 
But  slew  their  fellow-creatures  for  a  bribe : 
The  guiltless  victim  groan'd  fbr  their  oflTencef 
And  cruelty  and  blood  was  penitence. 
If  sheep  and  oxen  could  atone  for  men« 
Ah  !  at  how  cheap  a  rate  the  rich  mi|rht  sin ! 
And  great  oppressors  might  Heaven'k  wrath  bcgvikb 
By  ofiering  his  own  creatures  for  a  spoil ! 

Bar'st  thou,  poor  worm,  ofieod  Infinity  i 
And  must  the  terms  of  peace  be  given  by  thee) 
TTien  thou  art  Justice  in  the  last  appeal ; 
Thy  easy  God  instructs  thee  to  lebd : 
And,  like  a  king  remote  and  weak,  must  take 
What  satisfaction  thou  art  pleas'd  to  make. 

But  if  there  be  a  power  too  just  and  stnmg. 
To  wink  at  crimes,  and  bear  unpunisb'd  wnM^; 
Look  humbly  upward,  see  his  will  disclose 
The  forfeit  first,  and  then  the  fine  impose : 
A  mulct  thy  poverty  could  never  pay, 
yU^\)K^^jiiei»»l  Wifldkna  found  the  vay  x 
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And  with  celestial  wealth  sapply'd  thy  store: 
His  jiistice  makes  the  fine,  his  mercy  quits  the  score. 
See  God  descending  in  thy  human  frame ; 
Th'  offended  suflfering  in  th'  offender's  name  t 
AM  thy  misdeeds  to  him  imputed  see. 
And  all  his  righteousness  devolv'd  on  thee. 

For,  granting  we  have  sinned,  and  that  th'  offence 
Of  man  is  made  against  Omnipotence, 
Some  price  that  bears  proportion  must  be  paid ; 
And  infinite  with  infinite  be  weighed. 
See  then  the  deist  lost :  remorse  for  vice. 
Not  paid  ;  or,  paid,  inadequate  in  price : 
What  farther  means  can  reason  now  direct. 
Or  what  relief  from  human  wit  expect  ? 
Hat  shows  us  sick ;  and  sadly  are  we  sure 
Still  to  be  sick,  till  Heaven  reveal  the  cure : 
If  then  Heaven^s  will  must  needs  be  understood, 
IVhich  must,  if  wc  want  cure,  and  Heaven  be  good. 
Let  all  records  of  will  reveal'd  be  shown ; 
With  scripture  all  in  equal  balance  throwi). 
And  our  one  sacred  book  will  be  that  one, 

Proof  needs  not  here ;  for  whether  we  compare 
That  impious,  idle,  superstitious  ware 
Of  rites,  lustrations,  oflferings,  which  before. 
In  various  ages,  various  countries  bore. 
With  Christian  faith  and  virtues,  we  shall  find 
None  answering  the  great  ends  of  human  kind 
But  this  one  rule  of  life,  that  shows  us  best 
How  God  may  be  appeased,  and  mortals  blest. 
Wt^ether  {him  length  of  time  its  worth  we  draw, 
The  word  is  scarce  more  ancient  than  the  law : 
Heaven's  eariy  care  prescribM  for  every  age ; 
First,  in  the  soul,  and  after,  in  the  page. 
Or,  whether  more  abstractedly  we  look, 
Or  on  the  writers,  or  the  written  book, 
Whence,  but  from  Hei^ven,  could  men  unskiird  in 

flirts, 
In  several  a^es  bom,  in  several  parts, 
Weave  such  agreeing  truths  ?  or  how,  or  why. 
Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  ? 
Unasked  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice. 
Starving  their  gain,  and  martyrdom  their  price. 

If  on  the  book  itself  we  cast  our  view, 
pmcnrrent  h^thens  prove  the  story  true : 
The  doctrine,  miracles;  which  must  convince, 
.For  Heaven  in  them  appeals  ti>  human  sense : 
4iid  though  they  prove  not,  they  confirm  the  cause. 
When  yrhsit  is  taught  agrees  with  Nature's  laws. 

Then  for  the  style,  majestic  and  divine. 
It  speaks  no  less  than  God  in  every  line : 
Commanding  words ;  whose  force  is  stUI  the  same 
As  thp  first  fiat  that  produced  our  firame. 
All  faiths  beside,  or  did  by  arms  ascend; 
Or  sensft  indulged  has  made  mankind  their  fqend : 
This  only  doctrine  dqes  our  lusts  oppose : 
Unfed  by  nature's  soil,  in  which  it  grows ; 
Cross  to  our  interest,  curbing  sense  and  sin; 
Oppressed  without,  and  undermin'd  within. 
It  thrives  through  pain ;  it's  own  tormentors  tires ; 
And  with  a  stubborn  patience  still  aspires. 
Tg  what  can  reason  such  eficcts  assign 
Transcending  nature,  but  to  laws  divine ; 
Which  in  that  sacred  volume  are  contained  ; 
Sufficient,  clear,  and  for  that  use  oidi^inM  ? 

But  stay :  the  deis^  here  will  urge  anew, 
No  supernatural  worship  can  be  true: 
Because  a  general  law  is  that  alone 
Which  must  to  all,  and  every  where,  be  known : 
A  style  so  large  as  not  this  book  can  claim. 
Nor  ought  that  bears  reveaPd  religion's  name* 


Tis  said  the  sound  of  a  Messiah's  birth 

Is  gone  through  all  the  habitable  Earth  : 

But  still  that  text  must  be  oonfin'd  alone 

To  what  was  then  inhabited  and  known : 

And  what  provision  c*ould  from  thence  accrue 

To  Indian  souls,  and  worlds  discovered  new  ? 

In  other  parts  it  helps,  that,  ages  past. 

The  scriptures  there  were  kuown,'and  were  eml)rac'd« 

Till  sin  spread  once  again  the  shades  of  night: 

What 's  that  to  these,  who  never  saw  the  light  ? 

Of  ail  objections  this  indeed  is  chief 
To  startle  reason,  stagger  frail  belief: 
We  grant,  'tis  true,  that  Heaven  from  human  sense 
Has  hid  the  set^ret  paths  of  providence : 
But  boundless  wisdom,  boundless  mercy,  may 
Find  ev'n  for  those  bewilder'd  souls,  a  way : 
if  from  his  nature  foes  may  pity  claim. 
Much  more  may  strangers  who  ne'er  heard  hisname^ 
And  though  no  name  be  for  salvation  known. 
But  that  of  his  eternal  Son's  alone ; 
Who  knows  how  far  transcending  goodness  cai» 
Extend  the  merits  of  that  Son  to  man  ? 
Who  knows  what  reasons  may  his  mercy  lead  ( 
Or  ignorance  invincible  may  plead ) 
Not  only  charity  bids  hope  the  best. 
But  more  the  great  apostle  has  exprest : 
"  That  if  the  Gentiles,  whom  no  law  inspir'd| 
By  nature  did  what  was  by  law  requir'd; 
They,  who  the  written  rule  had  never  known. 
Were  to  themselves  both  rule  and  law  alone: 
To  nature's  plain  indictment  they  shall  plead  ; 
And  by  their  conscience  be  condemn'd  or  freed.* 
Most  righteous  doom  !  because  a  rule  reveal'd 
Is  none  to  those  from  whom  it  was  conceal'd. 
Then  those  who  fdlow'd  reason's  didttes  right  f 
Liv'd  up,  and  lifted  high  their  natural  light ; 
With  Socrates  may  see  their  Maker's  face. 
While  thousand  rubric-martyrs  want  a  placet 

Nor  does  it  baulk  my  charity,  to  find 
Th'  Egyptian  bishop  of  another  mind : 
For  though  his  creed  eternal  truth  contains, 
'Tis  hard  for  man  to  doom  to  endless  pains 
All  who  believ'd  not  all  his  zeal  requir'd ; 
Unless  he  first  could  prove  he  was  inspir'd. 
Then  let  us  either  think  he  meant  to  say 
This  faith,  where  publish'd,  was  the  only  way  ; 
Or  else  conclude,  that,  Anus  to  confute. 
The  good  old  man,  too  eager  in  dispute. 
Flow  high  ;  and  as  his  Christian  fury  rose, 
Damn'd  all  for  heretics  who  durst  oppose. 

Thus  far  my  charity  this  path  has  try'd ; 
A  much  unskilful,  but  well-meaning  guide :   [bred 
Yet  what  they  are,  ev'n  these  crude  thoughts  were 
By  reading  that  which  better  thou  hast  ttad. 
Thy  matchless  author's  work :  which  thou,  my  friend. 
By  well  translating  better  dost  commend; 
Those  youthful  hours  which,  of  thy  equals  OKMt 
lu  toys  have  squandered,  or  in  vice  have  lost. 
Those  ho^rs  hsist  thou  to  nobler  use  employ'd ; 
And  the  severe  delights  of  truth  enjoy'd. 
Witness  tl\is  weighty  book,  in  which  appears 
The  crabbed  toil  of  many  thoughtful  years. 
Spent  by  thy  author,  in  the  sifting  care 
Of  rabbins  old  sophistiqated  ware 
From  gold  divine ;  which  he  who  well  can  sort 
May  afterwards  make  algebra  a  spent. 
A  treasure,  which  if  country-curates  buy. 
They  Junius  and  Tremellius  may  defy: 
Save  pains  in  various  readings,  and  translations; 
And  without  Hebrew  itiake  most  learo'd  quotations. 
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A  work  so  fun  with  Tariom  learning  fraught, 
80  nicely  ponder»d,  yet  so  strongly  wrought. 
As  Nature's  height  and  Art's  last  hand  required: 
As  much  as  man  could  compass,'  uninspir'd. 
Where  we  may  sec  what  errours  have  been  made 
Both  in  the  copiers  and  translators  trade : 
How  Jewish,  popish,  interest!  have  prevail'd. 
And  where  infallibility  has  faiPd. 

For  some,  who  have  his  secret  meaning  gness'd,  I 
Have  (bund  our  author  not  too  much  a  priest : 
For  fashion-sake  he  seems  to  have  recourse 
To  pope,  and  councils,  and  tradition's  force : 
But  he  that  old  traditions  could  subdue. 
Could  not  but  find  the  weakness  of  the  new  1 
If  scripture,  though  deriv'd  from  heavenly  biilh. 
Has  been  but  carelessly  preserved  on  Earth ; 
If  God*s  own  people,  who  of  God  before 
Knew  what  we  know,  and  had  been  promb'd  more, 
In  fuller  terms,  of  Heaven's  assisting  care. 
And  who  did  neither  time  nor  study  spare 
To  keep  this  book  untainted,  unperplext. 
Let  in  gross  errors  to  corrupt  the  text. 
Omitted  paragraphs,  embroil'd  the  sense. 
With  vain  traditions  stopt  the  gaping  fence, 
Which  every  common  hand  pull'd  up  with  ease : 
What  safety  from  such  brushwood-helps  as  these  ? 
If  written  words  from  time  are  not  secur'd. 
How  can  we  think  have  oral  sounds  cndur'd  ? 
Which  thus  transmitted,  if  one  mouth  has  fail'd, 
Immortal  lies  on  ages  are  intailM : 
And  that  some  such  have  been,  is  prov'd  too  plain  $ 
If  we  consider  interest,  church,  and  gain. 

O  but,  sa3rs  one,  tradition  set  aside. 
Where  can  we  hope  for  an  tmerrii^  guide  ? 
For  since  th*  Original  scripture  has  been  lost. 
All  copies  disagreeing,  maim*d  the  most. 
Or  christian  faith  can  have  no  certain  ground. 
Or  truth  in  church-tradition  must  be  found. 

Such  an  omniscient  church  we  wish  indeed  ; 
'Twere  worth  both  Testaments ;  cast  in  the  creed : 
But  if  this  mother  be  a  guide  so  sure, 
As  can  all  doubts  resolve,  all  truth  secure. 
Then  her  infallibility,  as  well 
Wht»re  copies  are  corrupt  or  lame,  can  tell; 
Restore  lost  canon  with  as  little  pains. 
As  truly  explicate  what  still  remains : 
Which  yet  no  council  dare  pretend  to  do ; 
Unless  like  Esdras  they  could  write  it  new : 
Strange  confidence  still  to  interpret  true, 
Yet  nut  be  sure  that  all  they  have  explained 
Is  in  the  blest  original  contained. 
more  safe,  and  much  more  modest  'tis,  to  say 
God  would  not  leave  mankind  without  a  way : 
And  that  the  scriptures,  though  not  every  where 
Free  from  corruptioo,  or  entire,  or  clear. 
Are  uncorrupt,  suflicient,  clear,  entire. 
In  all  things  which  our  needful  faith  require. 
If  othere  in  the  same  glass  better  see, 
'Tis  for  themselves  they  look,  but  not  for  me : 
For  my  salvation  must  its  doom  receive, 
Kot  from  what  others,  but  what  I  believie. 

Must  all  tradition  then  be  set  aside  ? 
This  to  affirm,  were  ignorance  or  pride. 
Are  there  not  many  points,  some  needful  sure 
To  saring  foith,  that  scripture  leaves  obscure  ? 
Which  every  sect  will  wrest  a  several  way. 
For  what  one  sect  interprets,  all  sects  may : 
We  hold,  and  say  we  prove  from  scripture  plain, 
That  Christ  is  God  ;  the  bold  Socinian 
Ffpm  the  same  scriptni^  urges  he  's  but  man. 


Now  what  appeal  can  end  tV  impartsnt  rait? 
Both  parts  talk  loudly,  but  the  rule  is  mute. 

Shall  I  speak  plain,  and  in  a  nation  free 
Assume  an  honest  layman's  liberty  ? 
I  think,  according  to  my  little  skill. 
To  my  own  mother-church  submitting  still. 
That  many  have  been  sav'd,  and  many  may. 
Who  never  heard  this  question  brought  in  play. 
Th'  nnletter'd  Christian,  who  believes  in  gross. 
Plods  on  to  Heaven ;  and  ne'er  is  at  a  loss : 
For  the  streight-gate  would  be  made  strvighteryd, 
Were  none  admitted  there  but  men  of  wit. 
The  few  by  Nature  fbrm'd,  with  learning  firaught, 
Born  to  instruct,  as  others  to  be  taught. 
Must  study  well  the  sacred  page  ;  and  see 
\^Tiich  doctrine,  this,  or  that,  does  best  agree 
With  the  whole  tenonr  of  the  work  divine : 
And  plamliest  points  to  Heaven's  rcveal'd  desip; 
Which  exposition  flows  from  genuine  sense. 
And  which  is  fbrc'd  by  wit  and  eloquence 
Npt  that  tradition's  parts  are  useless  here : 
When  general,  old,  disinterested,  clear : 
That  ancient  frthers  thus  expound  the  page^ 
Gives  truth  the  reverend  majesty  of  age : 
Confirms  its  force  by  bidemg  every  test ; 
For  best  authorities,  next  rules,  are  best. 
And  still  the  nearer  to  the  spring  we  go 
More  limpid,  more  unsoil'd,  the  waters  flow, 
Thus  first  traditions  were  a  proof  alone ; 
Could  we  be  certain  such  they  were,  m  known  \ 
But  since  some  flaws  in  long  descent  may  be. 
They  make  not  truth,  but  probability. 
Ev'n  Arius  and  Pelagius  durst  provoke 
To  what  the  centuries  precedmg  spoke. 
Such  difference  is  there  ha  an  oft-told  tale : 
But  truth  by  its  own  sinews  will  prevail. 
Tradition  written  therefore  more  comnpcnds 
Authority,  than  what  from  voice  desc«ads : 
And  this,  as  perfect  as  its  kind  can  be. 
Bolls  down  to  us  the  sacred  history : 
Which,  from  the  universal  church  reccivM, 
Is  try'd,  and  after,  for  itself  believ»d. 

The  partial  papists  would  infer  from  hcnee 
Their  churoh,  in  last  resort,  should  jndgeihe  sont: 
But  first  they  would  asisume,  with  wonderons  art. 
Themselves  to  be  the  whole,  who  arc  but  part 
Of  that  vast  frame  the  church ;  yet  grant  they  were 
The  handers-down,  can  they  from  thence  infer 
A  right  t*  interpret  ?  or  would  they  alone. 
Who  brought  the  present,  claim  it  ftA*  their  own  ? 
The  book  *s  a  common  largess  to  mankind ; 
Not  more  for  them  than  every  man  designed : 
The  welcome  news  is  in  the  letter  found  ; 
The  carrier  's  not  commission'd  to  expound. 
It  speaks  itself,  and  what  it  docs  contain. 
In  all  things  mwdfnl  to  be  known  is  plain. 

In  times  o'ergrown  with  rust  and  ignorance, 
A  gainful  trade  their  clergy  did  advance : 
When  want  of  learning  kept  the  laymen  low. 
And  none  but  priests  were  authoriz'd  to  know : 
When  what  small  knowledge  was,  in  them  did  direll| 
And  he  a  god  who  could  but  read  and  spell ; 
Then  mother  church  did  mightily  prevail : 
She  parcel'd  out  the  Bible  by  retail : 
But  still  expounded  what  she  sold  or  gave ; 
To  keep  it  in  her  power  to  damn  and  save : 
Scripttire  was  scan*e,  and,  as  the  market  weDt| 
Poor  laymen  took  salvation  on  content ; 
As  needy  men  take  money  good  or  bad : 
God's  word  they  ba^  not,  tmt  the  priestii  Uieylo^ 
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iate*er  fiilie  conrefsnces  they  mmde, 
nryer  still  was  certain  to  be  paid, 
e  dark  times  they  leam'd  their  knack  to  well, 
y  long  use  they  grew  infallible : 
a  knowing  age  began  t'  inquire 
'  the  book,  or  that  did  them  inspire : 
taking  narrower  search,  they  found,  tbougb 
late, 

hat  they  thought  the  priest's,  was  their  estate: 
t  by  the  will  produced,  the  written  word, 
»ng  they  had  been  cheated  on  record, 
very  man  who  saw  the  title  fair, 
i  a  child's  part,  and  put  in  for  a  share: 
ted  soberly  his  private  good ; 
v'd  himself  as  cbe^  as  e'er  he  could, 
true,  my  friend,  and  far  be  flattery  hence, 
>od  had  full  as  bad  a  consequence : 
ok  thus  put  in  every  vulgar  hand, 
each  presum'd  he  best  could  understand, 
mmon  rule  was  made  the  common  prey ; 
the  mercy  of  the  rabble  lay. 
oder  page  with  homy  fists  was  gall'd  ; 
!  was  gifted  most  that  loudest  bawl'd : 
irit  gave  the  doctoral  degree : 
ery  member  of  a  company 
'  his  trade,  and  of  the  Bible  free, 
ruths  enough  for  needful  use  they  fonnd ; 
;n  would  still  be  itching  to  expound  : 
ras  ambitious  of  th'  obscurest  place, 
a^ure  ta'en  from  knowledge,  all  from  grace, 
and  pains  were  now  no  more  their  care ; 
vere  explained  by  fasting  and  by  prayer : 
as  the  fruit  the  private  spirit  brought ; 
on'd  by  great  zeal  and  little  thought, 
crowds  unleam'd,  with  rude  devotion  warm, 
the  sacred  viands  buz  and  swarm. 
'  blown  text  creates  a  crawling  brood ; 
ms  to  maggots  w^hat  was  meant  for  food, 
sand  daily  sects  rise  up  and  die ; 
sand  more  the  perish'd  race  supply : 
we  make  of  Heaven's  discovcr'd  will, 
to  have  it,  or  to  use  it  ilL 
Ager's  much  the  same ;  on  several  shelves 
rs  wreck  us,  or  we  wreck  ourselves, 
it  then  remains,  but,  waving  each  extreme, 
les  of  ignorance  and  pride  to  stem  ? 
r  so  rich  a  treasure  to  forego; 
oudly  seek  beyond  our  power  to  know: 
s  not  built  on  disquisitions  vain ; 
ings  we  must  believe  are  few  and  plain : 
nee  men  will  believe  more  than  they  need, 
ery  man  will  make  himself  a  creed, 
jtful  questions  'tis  the  safest  wiy 
•n  what  unsuspected  ancients  say : 
I  not  likely  we  should  higher  soar 
ch  of  Heaven,  than  all  the  church  before: 
n  we  be  deceiv'd,  unless  we  see 
ripture  and  the  fathers  disagree* 
*  all  they  stand  suspected  still, 
man's  faith  depends  upon  his  will ; 
lie  relief,  that  points  not  cleariy  known 
it  much  hazard  may  be  let  alone : 
Her  hearing  what  our  church  can  say, 
our  reason  runs  another  way, 
rivate  reason  'tis  more  just  to  curb, 
»y  disputes  the  public  peace  disturb, 
luts  obiicure  are  of  small  use  to  learn: 
mmon  quiet  is  mankind's  concern. 
i  have  I  made  my  own  opinions  clear : 
ither  pnuse  expect,  nor  cwisure  fegr : 


And  this  unpolish'd  rugged  verie  I  chose; 
As  fittest  for  discourse,  and  nearest  prose : 
For  while  from  sacred  truth  I  do  not  swerve, 
Tom  Stemhold's  or  Tom  Shadwell's  rhymes  will' 
serve. 


THE  ART  OF  POETRY. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  translation  of  monsienr  BoUeau's  Art  of  Pbetrjr 
was  made  in  the  year  1680,  by  sir  William  Soame, 
of  Suffolk,  baronet ;  who  being  very  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Dryden,  desired  his  revisal  <jf  it. 
I  saw  the  manuscript  lie  in  Mr.  Dryden's  hands  for 
above  six  months,  who  made  very  considerable  al- 
terations in  it,  particularly  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  Canto :  and  it  being  his  opinion,  that  it  would 
bcbetter  to  apply  the  poem  to  English  writers,  than 
keep  to  the  French  names,  as  it  was  first  translated, 
sir  William  desired  he  would  take  the  pains  to  make 
that  alteration ;  and  accordingly  that  was  entirely 
done  by  Mr.  Dryden. 

The  poem  was  first  published  in  the  year  1683^ 
sir  William  was  after  sent  ambassador  to  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  reign  of  king  James,  but  died  in  the 
voyage.  J.  TOMSOif. 


CANTO  L 

Rash  author,  tis  a  vain  presumptuous  crimen 
To  undertake  the  sacred  art  of  rhyme; 
If  at  thy  birth  the  stars  that  rul'd  thy  sense 
Shone  not  with  a  poetic  influence, 
In  thy  strait  genius  thou  wilt  still  be  bound, 
Fmd  Phcebus  deaf,  and  Pegasus  unsoudd.       ' 

You  then,  that  bum  with  the  desire  to  try 
The  dangerous  course  of  charming  poetry* 
Forbear  in  fruitless  verse  to  lose  your  time. 
Or  take  for  genius  the  desire  of  rhyme : 
Fear  the  allurements  of  a  specious  bait. 
And  well  consider  your  own  fierce  and  weight. 

Nature  abounds  in  wits  of  every  kind. 
And  for  each  author  can  a  talent  find : 
One  may  in  verse  describe  an  amorous  flame| 
Another  sharpen  a  short  epigram : 
Waller  a  hero's  mighty  acts  extol, 
Spenser  sing  Rosalind  in  pastoral : 
But  authors  that  themselves  too  much  esteem. 
Lose  their  own  genius,  and  mistake  their  theme; 
Thus  in  times  past  Dubartas  vainly  writ, 
Allasring  sacred  truth  with  trifling  wit, 
Impertinently,  and  without  delight. 
Described  the  Israelites  triumphant  flight. 
And,  following  Moses  o'er  the  sandy  plain, 
Perish'd  with  Pharm>h  in  th*  Arabian  main. 

Whatever  you  write  of  pleasant  or  sublime. 
Always  let  sense  accompany  your  rhyme: 
Falsely  they  seem  each  other  to  oppose ; 
Rhyme  must  be  made  with  Reason's  laws  to  closb 
And  when  to  conquer  her  you  bend  your  force. 
The  mind  will  triumph  in  the  noble  course ; 
To  Reason's  yoke  she  quickly  will  incline. 
Which,  far  from  hurting,  renders  her  divine: 
But  if  neglected  will  as  easily  stray, 
I  And  master  Reason  which  she  should  obey. 
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Love  Reason  then ;  and  let  whatever  yon  write 
Borrow  from  her  its  beauty,  force,  and  light 
Most  writers,  mounted  on  a  resty  Muse, 
Extravagant  and  senseless  objects  choose ; 
They  think  they  err,  if  in  their  verse  they  fall 
On  any  thought  that  *s  plain  or  natural : 
Fly  this  excess ;  and  let  Italians  be 
Vain  authofs  of  false  glittering  poetry. 
All  ought  to  aim  at^sense ;  but  most  in  vain 
Strive  the  hard  pa<«s  and  ^Ijppery  path  to  gain : 
You  drown,  if  to  the  right  or  left  you  stray ; 
Reason  to  go  has  often  but  one  way. 
Sometimes  an  author,  fond  of  his  own  thought. 
Pursues  its  object  till  it  's  over-wrought : 
If  he  describes  a  house,  he  shows  the  face. 
And  after  walks  you  round  from  place  to  place  | 
Here  is  a  vista,  there  the  doors  unfold, 
Balconies  here  are  ballustred  with  gold  ; 
Then  counts  the  rounds  and  ovals  in  the  halls, 
"  The  festoons,  friczen,  and  the  astragals:" 
TirM  with  his  tedious  pomp,  away  I  run, 
And  skip  o'er  twenty  pages  to  be  gone. 
Of  such  descriptions  the  vain  fblly  sec, 
And  shun  their  barren  superfluity. 
All  that  is  needless  carefully  avoid  ; 
The  mind  once  satisfy'd  is  quickly  cloy'd : 
He  cannot  write  who  knows  not  to  give  oVr; 
To  mend  ouq  fault,  he  makes  a  hundred  more : 
A  verse  was  weak ;  you  turn  it,  much  too  strong, 
And  grow  obscure  for  fear  you  should  be  long. 
Some  are  not  gaudy,  but  are  flat  and  dr}' ; 
Not  to  be  low,  another  soars  too  high. 
Would  you  of  every  ono  deser^'e  the  praise  ? 
In  writing,  vary  your  discourse  and  phrase ; 
A  frozen  style,  that  neither  ebbs  nor  flows. 
Instead  of  pleasinp,  makes  us  gape  and  doze. 
Those  tedious  aurhors  are  esteemed  by  none 
Who  tire  us,  humming  the  same  heavy  tone. 
Happy  who  in  his  verse  can  gently  steer. 
From  grave  to  liafht ;  from  pleasant. to  severe  j 
His  works  will  be  admir'd  wherever  found. 
And  oft  with  l)uy(;rs  will  be  compassM  round. 
In  all  you  writr,  be  neither  low  nor  vile : 
Tlie  meanest  theme  may  have  a  proper  style. 

The  dull  burlesque  appeared  with  impudence. 
And  pleasM  by  novelty  in  spite  of  sense. 
All,  except  trivial  points,  grew  out  of  date  j 
Parnassus  spoke  the  cant  of  Billingsgate : 
Boundless  and  mad,  dlsorder'd  rhyme  was  seen : 
DisguisM  Apollo  chang'd  to  Harlequin. 
This  plague,  which  flrst  in  country  towns  began, 
Cities  and  kingdoms  quickly  over-ran: 
The  dullest  scribblers  some  admirers  found. 
And  the  Mock  Tempest  was  a  while  rcnown'd  t 
But  this  low  stuff  the  town  at  last  despis'd. 
And  scom'd  the  folly  that  they  once  had  priz'd  j 
Distinguish  d  dull  from  natural  and  plain. 
And  left  the  villages  to  Fleckno*s  reign. 
I^t  not  so  mean  a  style  your  Muse  debase } 
But  learn  from  Butler  the  buflRxmlng  grace : 
And  let  burlesique  in  ballads  be  employed ; 
Yet  noisy  bombast  carefully  avoid, 
Nor  think  to  raise,  though  on  Pharsalia's  plain, 
**  Millions  of  mourning  mountains  of  the  slain  :*< 
Nor  with  Dubnrtas  bridle  up  the  floods. 
And  perriwig  with  wool  the  baldpate  woods. 
Choose  a  jusr  style ;  be  grave  without  constraint, 
Hreat  without  pride,  and  lovely  without  paint : 
Write  what  your  reader  may  be  pleas'd  to  bear; 
And  for  the  measure  have  a  careful  ear. 


On  easy  numben  6v  your  happy  cboiee: 
Of  jarring  sounds  avoid  the  odious  noues 
The  fnllost  verse,  and  the  moft  labour'd 
Displease  us,  if  the  ear  once  take  ofience. 
Our  ancient  verse,  as  homely  as  the  times. 
Was  rude,  unmeasured,  only  tagged  with  iliyaes; 
Number  and  cadence  that  have  since  been  dbo&B, 
To  those  unpoIishM  writers  were  unknown. 
Fairfax  was  he,  who,  in  that  darker  age. 
By  his  just  rules  restrain*d  poetic  rage  ; 
^>enser  did  next  in  pastorals  excel. 
And  taught  the  nobler  art  of  writing  well : 
To  stricter  rules  the  stanza  did  restrain. 
And  found  for  poetry  a  richer  vein. 
Thfoi  Davenant  came ;  who,  with  a  new  Ibood  ail^ 
Chang'd  all,  spoilM  all,  and  had  his  way  apart; 
His  haughty  Muse  all  othen  did  despise. 
And  thought  in  triumph  to  bear  off  the  prjxe^ 
Tdl  the  sharp-sighted  critics  of  the  times 
In  their  Mock  Gondibert  expos'd  his  rhymes ; 
The  laurels  he  pretended  did  refuse. 
And  dashM  the  hopes  of  his  aspiring  Mnse. 
This  headstrong  writer,  falling  lirom  on  high. 
Made  following  authors  take  less  liberty. 
Waller  came  last,  but  was  the  first  whose  art. 
Just  weight  and  measure  did  to  verse  impart; 
That  of  a  well-plac'd  word  could  teach  the  fora^ 
And  show*d  for  poetry  a  nobler  course  : 
His  happy  genius  did  our  tongue  refine. 
And  easy  words  with  pleasing  numbers  join: 
His  verses  to  good  method  did  apply. 
And  changM  hard  discord  to  soft  barmoay. 
All  own'd  his  laws ;  which,  long  approT'd  and  tiy^ 
To  present  authors  now  may  be  a  guide. 
Tread  boldly  in  his  steps,  secure  from  fear. 
And  be,  like  him,  in  your  expressions  clear. 
If  in  your  ver«e  you  drag,  and  sense  delay. 
My  patience  tires,  my  fancy  goes  astray; 
And  from  your  vain  discourse  I  turn  my  mind. 
Nor  search  an  author  troublesome  to  find. 
lliere  is  a  kind  of  writer,  pleasM  with  sound, 
^'Miose  fustian  head  with  clouds  is  compass*d  roiud, 
No  reason  can  disperse  them  with  its  light : 
licam  then  to  think  ere  you  pretend  to  w|ite. 
As  your  idea  *s  clear,  or  else  obscure, 
Th'  expression  follows  perfect  or  impure : 
What  we  conceive  with  c^ase  we  can  express; 
Words  to  the  notions  flow  with  readiness. 

Observe  the  language  well  in  all  you  write. 
And  swerve  not  from  it  in  your  loftiest  fli^t.' 
I1ie  smoothest  verse  and  the  exactest  sense 
Displease  us,  if  ill  Fjiglish  give  offence : 
A  barbarous  phrase  no  reader  can  approve; 
Nor  bombas-t,  noise,  or  aO'ectatlon  love. 
In  short,  without  pure  language,  what  you  writs 
C^n  never  yield  us  profit  or  delight. 
Take  time  for  thinking;  never  work  in  haste; 
And  value  not  youi'self  for  writing  fast. 
A  rapid  poem,  with  such  fury  writ. 
Shows  want  of  judgment,  not  abounding  wit. 
More  pleas*d  we  are  to  see  a  river  lead 
His  gentle  streams  along  a  flowery  mtrad, 
Tlian  from,  high  banks  to  hear  loud  torrents  roar, 
With  foamy  waters  on  a  muddy  shore. 
Gently  make  haste,  of  labour  not  afiraid : 
A  hundred  times  consider  what  you  We  said: 
Polish,  repolish,  every  colour  lay. 
And  sometimes'  add,  but  of^ener  take  away. 
Tis  not  enough  when  swarming  faults  are  writ, 
l*hat  hofe  and  there  are  scatterM  sfvirks  of  wit | 
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»ject  must  be  fix'd  iq.  the  due  place, 
'ering  parts  have  corresponding  grace : 
a  curious  art  disposM,  we  find 
-feet  whole,  of  all  the  pieces  join'd. 
•  your  subject  close  in  all  you  say ; 
a  sounding  sentence  ever  stray. 
:>lic  censure  for  your  writings  fear, 
yourself  be  critic  most  severe. 
ic  wits  their  darling  follies  love ; 

I  you  faithful  friends,  that  will  approve, 
your  works  may  look  with  care^l  eyes, 

^our  faults  be  zealous  enemies : 

an  author's  pride  and  vanity, 

m  a  friend  a  flatterer  descry, 

ems  to  like,  but  means  not  what  he  says : 

;e  true  counsel,  but  suspect  false  praise. 

•hant  will  every  thing  admire : 

;rse,  each  sentence,  sets  his  soul  on  fire : 

ivine  !  there  's  not  a  word  amiss  ! 

Les  with  joy,  and  weeps  with  tenderness, 

powers  you  with  his  mighty  praise. 

ever  moves  in  those  impetuous  ways : 

ul  friend  is  careful  of  yout  fame, 

sly  will  your  heedless  errours  blame ; 

lot  pardon  a  neglected  line, 

se  to  rule  and  order  will  confine. 

;  of  words  the  too-affected  sound  ; 

e  sense  flags,  and  your  expression  's  round, 

ncy  tires,  and  your  discourse  grows  vain, 

rms  improper,  make  them  just  and  plain. 

s  a  faithful  friend  will  freedom  use ; 

hors,  partial  to  their  darling  Muse, 

J  protect  it  they  have  just  pretence, 

your  friendly  counsel  take  offence. 

II  of  this,  that  the  expression  's  flat  ? 
n-ant,  sir,  you  must  excuse  me  that, 
rers  you.    This  word  has  here  no  grace, 
ive  it  out :  that,  sir,  's  the  properest  place, 
n  I  like  not :  'tis  approved  by  all. 

solute  not  from  one  fault  to  fiill, 
*s  a  syllable  of  which  you  doubt, 
ire  rea.^on  not  to  blot  it  out. 
he  says  you  may  his  fault<)  confute, 
r  him  your  fxjwer  is  absolute : 
lis  fcifirn'd  humility  take  heed;^ 
lit  laid  to  make  you  hear  him  read. 
;u  he  leaves  you  happy  in  his  Muse, 
he  runs  some  other  to  abus*>, 
;n  finds ;  for  in  our  scribbling  times 
can  want  a  sot  to  praise  his  rhymes : 
test  work  has  ever  in  the  court 
h  some  zealous  ass  for  its  support: 
ill  times  a  forward  scribbling  fop 
id  some  greater  fool  tr>  crj'  him  up. 


CANTO   II. 


PASTORAL. 


r  nymph,  when  risiup:  from  her  bed, 
arkliri?  diamonds  dresses  not  her  head, 
.hout  gold  or  pearl,  or  costly  scents, 
from  neighbouring  fields  her  ornaments 
vety  in  its  drpss,  but  plaiu  withal, 
D  ap]>ear  a  pcrfeet  Pastoral : 
ble  method  nothiiiG:  has  of  fierce, 
»  the  rattling  of  a  lofty  verse  :• 
ative  beauty  i)lpaKes,  and  excites, 
er  with  harsh  sounds  the  car  affrights. 


But  in  this  style  a  poet  often  tipeai, 
In  rage  throws  by  his  mral  instrument. 
And  vainly,  when  disordered  thoughts  abound. 
Amidst  the  Eclogue  makes  the  trumpet  sound : 
Pan  flies  alarm'd  into  the  neighbouring  woods. 
And  frighted  nymphs  dive  down  into  the  floods. 
Opposed  to  this,  another,  low  in  style, 
Maikes  shepherds  speak  a  language  base  and  y\\e : 
His  writhigs,  flat  and  heavy,  without  sound. 
Kissing  the  earth,  and  creeping  on  the  ground; 
You'd  swear  that  Handal,  in  his  rustic  strains. 
Again  was  quavering  to  the  country  swains. 
And  changing,  without  care  of  sound  or  dress, 
Strephon  and  Phyllis,  into  Tom  and  Bess. 
TVixt  these  extremes  'tis  hard  to  keep  the  right  | 
For  guides  take  Virgil,  and  read  Theocrite : 
Be  their  just  writing,  by  the  gods  inspired. 
Your  constant  pattern  practis'd  and  admired. 
By  them  alone  you  '11  easily  comprehend 
Ifow  poets,  without  shame,  may  condescend 
To  sing  of  gardens,  fields,  of  flowers,  and  fhiit. 
To  stir  up  shepherds,  and  to  tune  the  flute; 
Of  love's  rewards  to  tell  the  happy  hour. 
Daphne  a  tree,  Narcissus  made  a  flower, 
And  by  what  means  the  Fx;logue  yet  has  power 
To  make  the  woods  worthy  a  conqueror : 
This  of  their  writings  is  the  grace  and  flight; 
Thdr  risings  lofty,  yet  not  out  of  si^ht 

ELEGY, 

Tub  El^gy,  that  loves  a  mournful  style, 
With  unbound  hair  weeps  at  a  funeral  pile ; 
It  paints  the  lover's  torments  and  delights, 
A  mistress  flatters,  threatens,  and  invites : 
But  well  these  raptures  if  you  '11  make  us  see. 
You  must  know  love  as  well  as  poetry. 
I  hate  those  lukewarm  authors,  whose  fore'd  fire 
In  a  cold  style  describes  a  hot  desire. 
That  sigh  by  rule,  and,  raging  in  «Dld  blood. 
Their  sluggish  Muse  whip  to  an  amorous  mood : 
Their  trans|K>rt8  feign'd  appear  but  flat  and  vain; 
They  always  sigh,  and  always  hug  their  chain. 
Adore  their  prison,  and  their  sufferings  bless. 
Make  sonse  and  reason  quarrel  as  they  please. 
'Twas  not  of  old  in  this  affected  tone. 
That  smooth  Tibullus  made  his  amorous  moan; 
Nor  Ovid,  when,  instnicted  from  above. 
By  Nature's  rules  he  taught  the  art  of  love. 
The  heart  in  elegies  forms  the  discourse. 

ODE, 

TiiK  Ode  is  bolder^  and  has  greater  force. 
Mounting  to  Heaven  in  her  ambitious  flight. 
Amongst  the  gods  and  heroes  takes  delight ; 
Of  Pisa*s  wrestlers  tells  the  sinewy  force. 
And  singes  the  dusty  conqueror's  glorious  course : 
To  Simo's  streams  does  fierce  Achilles  bring. 
And  makes  the  Ganges  bow  to  Britain's  king. 
Sometimes  sho  flies  like  an  industrious  bee. 
And  robs  the  flowers  by  Nature's  ch3rmi8try. 
Describes  the  shepherd's  dances,  feasts,  and  bliss. 
And  boasts  from  Phyllis  to  surprise  a  kiss. 
When  gently  she  resists  with  feign'd  remorse. 
That  ^hat  she  grants  may  seem  to  be  by  force : 
Her  generous  style  at  random  oft  will  part. 
And  by  a  brave  disorder  shows  her  art. 
Unlike  those  frarful  poets,  whose  cold  rhyme 
In  all  their  raptures  keeps  ezactest  time. 
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That  sing  th*  illuttrtous  beroli  mighty  praise 

(Lean  writers  ! )  by  the  terms  of  weeks  and  days; 

And  dare  not  f!ix>in  least  circumstances  part. 

But  take  all  towns  by  strictest  rules  of  art : 

Apollo  drives  those  fops  from  his  abode ; 

And  some  have  said,  that  once  the  humorous  god. 

Resolving  all  such  scribblers  to  confound. 

For  the  short  Sonnet  ordered  this  strict  bound : 

Set  rules  for  the  just  measure,  and  the  time, 

The  easy  running  and  alternate  rhyme ; 

But,  above  all,  those  licences  deny*d 

Which  in  these  writings  the  lame  sense  supply*d; 

Forbad  an  useless  line  should  find  a  place. 

Or  a  repeated  word  appear  with  grace. 

A  faultless  sonnet,  DnishM  thus,  would  be 

Worth  tedious  volumes  of  loose  |ioetry. 

A  hundred  scribbling  authors,  without  groundt   . 

Believe  they  have  this  only  phcnix  found : 

When  yet  th'  exactest  scarce  have  two  or  three. 

Among  whole  tomes,  from  faults  and  censure  free. 

The  rest  but  little  read,  regarded  less, 

Are  shovel'd  to  the  pastry  from  the  press. 

Closing  the  sense  within  the  measur'd  time, 

'TIS  hard  to  fit  the  reason  to  the  rhyme. 

EPIGRAM. 

The  Epigram,  with  little  art  composed, 
Is  one  good  sentence  in  a  distich  closM. 
These  points,  that  by  Italians  first  were  priz'd. 
Our  ancient  authors  knew  not,  or  despisM : 
The  vulgar,  dazzled  with  their  glaring  light. 
To  their  false  pleasures  quickly  they  invite ; 
But  public  favour  so  increased  their  pride. 
They  over«'helmM  Parnassus  with  their  tide. 
The  Madrigal  at  first  was  overcome, 
And  the  proud  Sonnet  fell  by  the  same  doom ; 
With  these  grave  Tragedy  adom'd  her  flights. 
And  mournful  Elegy  her  funeral  rites : 
A  hero  never  fail'd  them  on  the  stage. 
Without  his  point  a  lover  durst  not  rage; 
The  amorous  shepherds  took  more  care  to  prove 
True  to  his  point,  than  faithful  to  their  love. 
EacJi  word,  like  Janus,  had  a  double  face: 
And  prose,  as  well  as  verse,  allow'd  it  place: 
The  lawyer  with  conceits  adom'd  his  speech. 
The  parson  without  quibbliug  could  not  preach. 
At  last  affronted  Reason  l<x>kM  about, 
And  from  all  seiious  matters  shut  them  out : 
Declared  that  none  should  use  them  without  shame, 
iBxcept  a  scattering  in  the  Epigram ; 
Provided  that  by  art,  and  in  due  time, 
They  tum'd  upon  the  thought,  and  not  the  rhyme. 
Thus  in  all  parts  disorders  did  abate  : 
Yet  quibblers  in  the  court  had  I^ve  to  prate : 
Insipid  jesters,  and  unpleasant  fools, 
A  corporation  of  dull  punning  drolls. 
Tis  not,  but  that  sometimes  a  dexterous  Muse 
May  with  advantage  a  tum'd  sense  abuse. 
And  on  a  word  may  trifle  with  address ; 
But  above  all  avoid  the  fond  excess ; 
And  think  not,  when  your  verse  and  sense  are  lame^ 
With  a  dull  point  to  tag  your  Epigram. 
Each  poem  his  perfection  has  apart ; 
The  British  Round  in  plainness  shows  his  art. 
The  Ballad,  though  the  pride  of  ancient  time, 
Has  often  nothing  but  his  humorous  rhyme ; 
The  Madrigal  may  softer  passions  move. 
And  breathe  the  tender  ecstasies  of  love. 
Desire  to  show  itself,  and  not  to  wrong, 
Ann*d  Virtue  first  with  Satice  in  its  tongue. 


SATIRS. 


Li/ciLirs  was  the  man  who,  bravely  boldy 

To  Roman  vices  did  this  mirror  bold. 

Protected  humble  goodness  from  repromchf  I 

Showed  worth  on  foot,  and  rascals  in  the  comdk^ 

Horace  his  pleasing  wit  to  this  did  add. 

And  none  uncensurM  could  be  fool  or  mad: 

Unhappy  was  that  wretch,  whose  name  aigfat  to 

Squar'd  to  the  rules  of  their  sharp  poetry. 

PersiuH  obscure,  but  fall  of  sense  and  wit, 

Affected  brevity  in  all  he  writ : 

And  Juvenal,  learned  as  those  times  oonld  h^ 

Too  far  did  stretch  his  sharp  hypeibi^i 

lliough  horrid  truths  through  all  his  labomssbiae^ 

In  what  he  writes  there  's  sometiiioc:  of  divias^ 

Whether  he  blamei  the  Caprean  debauch^ 

Or  of  Sejanus*  fall  tells  the  approach. 

Or  that  he  makes  the  trembling  senate  cone 

To  the  stem  tjrrant  to  receive  their  dooat; 

Or  Roman  vice  in  coarsest  habits  sbe«s» 

And  paints  an  empress  reeking  from  the  stem 

In  all  he  writes  appears  a  noUe  lire  » 

To  follow  such  a  master  then  desire. 

Chaucer  alone,  fix*d  oo  this  solid  base. 

In  his  old  style  conserves  a  modem  graces 

Too  happy,  if  the  freedom  of  his  rhymes 

Ofieoded  not  the  method  of  our  times. 

The  Latin  wriferB  decency  neglect; 

But  modem  authors  challenge  oor  respect^ 

And  at  immodest  writings  take  offence, 

If  clean  expression  cover  not  the  sense. 

I  love  sharp  Ssitire,  from  obsceneness  free; 

Not  impudence  Uiat  preaches  mod»ty: 

Our  English,  who  in  malice  nevcar  fail. 

Hence  in  lampoons  and  libels  learn  to  rail ; 

Pleasant  detraction,  that  by  singing  goes 

From  mouth  to  mouth,  and  as  it  marches  groas: 

Our  freedom  in  our  Poetry  we  see. 

That  child  of  joy  begot  by  liberty. 

But,  vain  blasphemer,  tremble  when  you  chooie' 

God  for  the  subject  of  your  impious  i^Iuse: 

At  last,  those  jests  which  Ubertmes  invent. 

Bring  the  lewd  author  to  just  puoishnient. 

Ev'n  in  a  song  there  must  be  art  and  sense  ; 

Yet  sometimes  we  have  seen  that  wme,  or  chance^ 

Have  warm'd  cold  braiiis^  and  ^ven  dull  writas 

mettle, 
And  fumish'd  out  a  scene  for  Mr.  Settle. 
But  for  one  lucky  hit,  that  made  thee  please^ 
Let  pot  thy  folly  grow  to  a  disease. 
Nor  think  thyself  a  wit ;  for  in  our  age 
If  a  warm  fancy  does  some  fop  engage. 
He  neither  eats  nor  sleeps  till  he  has  writ. 
But  plaufues  the  world  with  his  adulterate  wit* 
Nay  'tis  a  wonder,  if,  in  his  dire  rage,  J 

He  prints  not  his  dull  follies  for  the  stage ;  1 

And  in  the  fiont  of  all  his  senseless  plays  I 

Makes  David  Logan  crown  his  head  with  bsys. 


CANTO   IIL 


TRAGEDY. 


Thkbb  's  not  a  monster  bred  beneath  the  sky 
But,  well-di8po8*d  by  art,  may  please  the  eye i 
A  curious  workman,  by  his  skiD  divine^ 
From  an  ill  object  makes  a  good  desigD. 
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Thus,  to  delight  ns,  'IV«gedy,  in  teara 

For  (Edipas  provokes  our  h<]pes  and  fears : 

For  parricide  Orestes  asks  relief; 

And  to  encrease  our  pleasure  causes  frrief. 

You  then,  that  in  this  noble  art  would  nse, 

Come ;  and  in  lof^y  Tenie  dispute  the  prize. 

Would  yon  npon  the  stage  acquire  renown. 

And  for  your  judges  summon  all  the  town  } 

Would  you  your  works  for  ever  should  remain, 

And  after  ages  past  be  sought  again  ? 

In  all  you  write,  (Swerve  with  care  and  art 

To  move  the  passions,  and  incline  the  heart. 

If  in  a  labourM  act,  the  pleasing  rage 

Cannot  our  hopes  and  fears  by  turns  engage. 

Nor  in  our  mind  a  feeling  pity  raise ; 

In  vain  with  learned  scenes  you  fill  your  plays : 

Your  cold  discourse  can  never  move  the  mind 

Of  a  stem  critic,  naturally  unkind ; 

Who,  justly  tir'd  with  your  pedantic  flight. 

Or  falls  asleep,  or  censures  all  you  write. 

The  secret  is,  attention  first  to  gam ; 

To  move  our  minds,  and  then  to  entertain : 

That,  from  the  very  opening  of  the  scenes. 

The  first  may  show  us  what  the  author  means. 

I  'm  tir'd  to  see  an  actor  on  the  stage. 

That  knows  not  whether  he  *8  to  laugh  or  rage ; 

Who,  an  intrigue  unravelling  in  vain, 

instftid  of  pleasing  keeps  my  mind  in  pain. 

I  M  rather  much  the  nauseous  dunce  should  say 

Downright,  My  name  is  Hector  in  the  play ; 

Than  with  a  mass  of  miracles,  ill-join'd, 

Confound  my  ears,  and  not  instruct  my  mind. 

The  subject 's  never  soon  enough  exprest; 

Your  place  of  action  mxist  be  fix'd,  and  rest. 

A  Spanish  poet  may  with  good  event, 

In  one  day*s  space  whole  ages  represent ; 

There  oft  the  hero  of  a  wandering  stage 

Begins  a  child,  ancLends  the  play  of  age: 

But  we,  that  are  by  reason*s  rules  oonfiu'd. 

Will,  that  with  art  the  poem  be  designed, 

That  unity  of  action,  time,  and  place. 

Keep  the  stage  full,  and  all  our  labours  grace. 

Write  not  what  cannot  be  with  ease  conceived ; 

Some  truths  may  be  too  strong  to  be  believ'd. 

A  foolish  wonder  cannot  entertain : 

My  mind  's  not  mov'd  if  ywir  discourse  be  vain. 

Vou  may  relate  what  would  offend  the  eye : 

Seeing,  indeed,  would  better  satisfy ; 

But  there  are  ohie(*t<t  that  a  curious  art 

Hides  from  the  eyes,  yet  offers  to  the  heart. 

The  mind  is  most  agreeably  sorprkt'd, 

When  a  well-woven  subject,  long  disguisM, 

You  on  a  sudden  artful! v  unfold. 

And  give  the  whole  another  face  and  mould. 

A*  first  the  Tragedy  was  void  of  art; 

A  song ;  where  each  man  danc*d  and  sung  his  part. 

And,  of  god  Bacohus  roaring  out  the  praise. 

Sought  a  good  vintage  for  their  jolly  days : 

Then  wine  and  joy  were  seen  in  each  man*t  eyes. 

Awl  a  fat  goat  was  the  best  singer*s  prir^. 

Thespis  was  first,  who,  all  besmeared  with  lee, 

Bejran  this  pleasure  for  posterity : 

And  with  his  carted  actors,  and  a  song, 

AmnsM  the  people  as  he  passM  along. 

Next  /Eschylns  the  difTcrent  pt»rsons  placM, 

And  with  a  better  mask  his  players  grac'd : 

ITpon  a  theatre  h*s  ver?e  express'd, 

And  show*d  his  hero  with  a  buskin  dress'd. 

Then  Sophocles,  the  genius  of  his  age, 

IncrcasM  the  pom^  and  beauty  of  the  stage. 


Engaged  the  chorus  song  in  every  part. 
And  polished  rugged  vene  by  rules  of  art : 
He  in  the  Greek  did  those  perfections  gain. 
Which  the  weak  Latin  never  could  attain. 
Our  pious  fathers,  in  their  priest-rid  age. 
As  impious  and  profane,  abhorred  the  stage : 
A  troop  of  silly  pil^ims,  as  'tis  said. 
Foolishly  zealous,  scandalously  play'd. 
Instead  of  heroes,  and  of  love's  trom  plaints, 
1'he  angels,  God,  tlie  virgin,  and  the  saints^ 
At  last,  right  reason  did  his  laws  reveal. 
And  showM  the  folly  of  their  ill-plac'd  zeal, 
SilencM  those  nonconformists  of  the  age. 
And  raisM  the  lawful  heroes  of  the  stage : 
Only  th'  Athenian  mask  was  laid  aside 
And  chorus  by  the  music  was  supply'd. 
Ingenions  love,  inventive  in  new  arts, 
Mingled  in  plays,  and  quickly  touched  our 

hearts: 
This  passion  never  could  resistance  find. 
But  knows  the  shortest  passage  to  the  mind. 
Paint  then,  I  'm  plP4is*d  my  hero  be  in  love ; 
But  let  him  not  Uke  a  tame  shepherd  move  i 
Let  not  Achilles  be  like  Thyrsis  seen. 
Or  for  a  Cyrus  show  an  Artaben ; 
That  struggling  oft  his  passions  we  may  find^ 
The  frailty,  not  the  virtue  of  his  mind. 
Of  romance  heroes  shun  the  low  design ; 
Yet  to  great  hearts  some  human  frailties  join: 
Achilles  must  with  Homer's  heat  engage  ; 
For  an  affront  I  *m  pleas'd  to  see  him  rage. 
Those  little  failings  in  your  hero's  heart 
Show,  that  of  man  and  nature  he  has  part: 
To  leave  known  rules  you  cannot  be  a]k>w*d; 
Make  Agamemnon  covetous  and  proud, 
^iicas  in  religious  rites  austere. 
Keep  to  each  man  his  proper  character. 
Of  countries  and  of  times  the  humours  know; 
From  different  climates  different  customs  grow  i 
And  strive  to  shun  their  fault  who  vainly  dress 
An  antique  hero  like  some  modem  ass ; 
Who  make  old  Romans  like  our  English  move^ 
Show  Cato  sparkish,  or  make  Brutus  love. 
In  a  romance  those  errours  are  excused : 
There  'tis  enough  that,  reading,  we  *re  amus'd: 
Rules  too  severe  would  there  be  useless  found; 
But  the  strict  scene  must  have  a  juster  bound : 
Exact  decorum  we  must  always  find. 
If  then  you  form  some  hero  in  your  mind. 
Be  sure  your  image  with  itself  agree ; 
For  what  he  first  appears,  be  still  must  be. 
Affected  wits  will  naturally  incline 
To  paint  their  figures  by  their  own  design: 
Your  bully  poets,  bully  heroes  write : 
Chapman  in  Bussy  d'Ambois  took  delight, 
And  thought  perfection  was  to  hufi"  and  fight. 
Wise  Nature  by  variety  does  please; 
Clothe  differing  passions  in  a  differing  dress : 
Bold  anger,  in  rough  haughty  words  appears; 
Sorrow  is  humble,  and  dissolves  in  tears. 
Make  not  your  Hecuba  with  fury  rage. 
And  show  a  ranting  grief  upon  Uie  stage ; 
Or  tdl  in  vain  how  the  rough  Tanais  bore 
His  sevenfold  waters  to  the  Euxine  shore : 
These  swoln  expressions,  this  affiacted  noise. 
Shows  like  some  pedant  that  declaims  to  boys. 
In  sorrow  you  must  rofter  methods  keep  ; 
And,  to  excite  our  tears,  yourself  must  weep. 
Thoiie  noisy  worrls  with  which  ill  pla3rs  abound. 
Come  not  from  hearts  that  are  in  sadneti  druwn'd. 
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Ttie  theatre  ibr  a  yoang  poet*8  riiytnes 
Is  a  bold  veitturc  in  onr  knowhig  times  : 
An  author  cannot  easily  purchase  fame ;  ' 

Critics  are  alwa3rR  apt  to  hiss,  and  blame : 
Yon  may  be  judg'd  by  every  ass  in  town. 
The  privilege  is  bought  for  half  a  crown. 
To  please,  you  must  a  hundred  chnngos  tr\' ; 
5iomctime8  he  humble,  then  must  soar  on  hiu;h  : 
In  noble  thoujrhts  must  o'cry  where  abound. 
Be  easy,  p!ea<iant,  solid,  and  profound  : 
To  these  you  must  suqmsing  touches  join, 
And  show  ns  a  new  wonder  in  each  line : 
That  all,  in  a  just  method  we11-dcsign*d. 
May  leave  a  strong  impression  in  the  mind. 
These  arc  tt^e  arts  that  Tragedy  maintain : 

THE  EPIC 

But  the  Heroic  claims  a  loOier  strain. 

In  the  narration  of  some  great  design, 

Invtantion,  art,  and  fable,  all  must  join : 

Here  fiction  must  employ  its  utmost  grace  ^ 

All  must  assume  a  body,  mind,  and  face : 

Each  virtue  a  divinity  is  seen ; 

Prudence  is  Pallas,  Beauty  Paphos*  queen. 

'Tis  not  a  cloud  finom  whence  swift  lightnings  Ay; 

But  Jupiter,  that  thunders  from  the  sky : 

Nor  a  rough  storm  that  gives  the  sailor  pain ; 

But  angry  Neptune  i>loughing  up  the  main : 

£cho*8  no  more  an  empty  air>'  sound; 

But  a  fair  nymph  that  weeps  her  lover  drownVL 

Thus  in  the  endless  treasure  of  his  mind, 

The  poet  does  a  thousand  figures  find. 

Around  the  work  his  ornaments  he  pours, 

And  strows  with  lavish  hand  his  opening  flowers. 

*Tis  not  a  wonder  if  a  tempest  bore 

The  Trojan  fleet  against  the  Libyan  shore ; 

From  faithless  Fortune  this  is  no  surprise. 

For  every  day  'tis  <X)mmon  to  our  eyes ; 

But  angry  Juno,  that  she  might  destroy. 

And  overwhelm  the  rest  of  ruinM  Troy : 

That  .£olus  with  the  fierce  goddess  join'd, 

Open'd  the  hollow  prisons  of  the  wind ; 

Tdl  angpry  Neptune  looking  o*er  the  main, 

Rebukes  the  tempest,  calms  the  waves  again, 

Tlieir  vessels  from  the  dangerous  quicksands  steers ; 

These  are  the  springs  that  move  our  hopes  and 

fears: 
Without  these  ornaments  before  our  eyes, 
Th*  unsinew'd  poem  languishes  and  dies : 
Your  poet  in  his  art  will  always  fail. 
And  tell  you  but  a  dull  insipid  tale. 
In  vain  have  our  mistaken  authors  try*d 
To  lay  these  ancient  ornaments  aside, 
Thinking  our  God,  and  prophets  that  he  sent, 
Might  act  like  those  the  poets  did  invent. 
To  fright  poor  readers  in  each  line  with  Hell, 
And  talk  of  Satan,  Ashtaroth,  and  Bel ; 
The  mysteries  which  Chri8tian<«  must  believe 
Disdain  such  shifting  pageants  to  receive : 
The  gm\te\  oflVrs  nothing  to  our  thoughts 
But  i>cnitence,  or  punishment  for  faults ; 
And  mingling  falsehoods  with  those  mysteries. 
Would  make  our  sacred  truths  appear  like  lies. 
Resides,  what  pleasure  can  it  be  to  hear 
The  howlinprs  of  repining  Lucifer, 
Whose  rage  at  your  imagined  hero  flies. 
And  oft  with  (iod  himself  disputes  the  prize  ? 
Tasso  you  Ml  say  has  done  it  with  applause. 
h  is  not  here  I  mean  to  judge  his  cause : 


Vet,  though  our  age  has  so  extolIM  his  namc^ 

His  works  had  never  gain'd  immortal  laiD^ 

If  holy  GtMlfrey  in  his  ecstasies 

Had  only  conquer'd  Satan  on  bis  knees; 

If  Tancred  and  Armida*s  pleasing  rorm 

Did  not  his  melancholy  theme  adorn. 

Tis  not,  that  Christian  poems  out^ht  to  be 

Fiird  with  the  fiction<$  of  idolatry ; 

But  in  a  common  sut)ject  to  reject 

The  gods,  and  heathen  ornaments  neglect ; 

To  banish  Tritons  who  the  seas  inrade. 

To  take  Pan's  whistle,  or  the  Fates  degrade^ 

To  hinder  Charon  in  his  leaky  boat 

To  p;iss  the  shepherd  with  the  man  of  no(% 

Is  with  vain  scruples  to  disturb  your  mind* 

And  search  perfection  yo«i  can  never  find  i 

As  well  they  may  fori>id  us  to  present 

Pnvlcnce  or  Justice  for  an  ornament. 

To  paint  old  Janus  with  his  fnmt  of  hmss. 

And  take  firomTime  his  scythe,  his  wings  and  glMt 

And  every  where,  as  'twere  idolatry. 

Banish  descriptions  finoin  oar  poetry. 

Leave  them  their  pious  follies  to  pursue  ; 

Hut  let  our  reason  such  vain  fears  sabdoe: 

And  let  us  not,  amongst  our  vanities. 

Of  the  true  God  create  a  Ood  of  lies. 

In  fable  we  a  thousand  pleasures  see. 

And  the  smooth  names  seem  made  fot  poetry  f 

As  Hector,  Alexander,  HelcMi,  Phyllis, 

rij'sses,  Agamemnon,  and  Achilles : 

In  such  a  crowd,  the  poet  were  to  blame 

To  choose  king  Chilperic  for  his  hero's  name. 

Sometimes  the  name  being  well  or  ill  apply*<^ 

Will  the  whole  fortune  of  your  work  duiide. 

Would  you  your  reader  never  should  be  tir'd  ^ 

Choose  some  great  hero,  fit  to  bei  admir'di^ 

In  courage  signal,  and  in  virtue  bright. 

Let  e'en  his  very  failings  give  deli|[ht ; 

I^et  his  great  actions  our  attenfSon  bind. 

Like  (Caesar,  or  like  Scipio,  frame  his  minA, 

And  not  like  (Edipus  his  perjur'd  race ; 

A  common  conqueror  is  a  theme  too  base. 

Cho(»se  not  your  tale  of  accidents  too  full ; 

Too  much  variety  may  make  it  dull : 

Achilles*  rage  alone,  when  wrought  with  sIdI^ 

Abundantly  does  a  whole  Iliad  filL 

Be  your  narrations  lively,  short,  and  smart ; 

In  your  descriptions  show  your  noblest  ait : 

There  'tis  your  poetry  ipay  bo  employ'd: 

Yet  you  must  trivial  accidents  avoid. 

Nor  imitate  that  fool,  who,  to  describe 

Illie  wondrous  marches  of  the  chosen  tribe, 
Plac'd  on  the  sides,  to  see  their  armies  pas^ 
The  fishes,  staring  through  the  liquid  glass; 
Described  a  child,  who,  with  his  little  hand. 
Picked  up  the  shining  pebbles  from  the  sand. 
Such  objects  are  too  mean  to  stay  our  sight; 
Allow  your  work  a  just  and  nobler  flight. 
Be  your  beginning  plain ;  and  take  good  heed 
Too  soon  you  mount  not  on  the  airy  steed  j 
Nor  t^l  your  reader  in  a  thundering  versc^ 
"  I  sing  the  conqueror  of  the  universe." 
What  can  an  author  after  this  produce  ? 
The  labouring  mountam  must  bring  forth  a 
Much  better  are  we  pleased  with  his  address 
Who,  without  making  such  vast  promises. 
Says,  in  an  easier  style  and  plainer  sense, 
"  I  sing  the  combats  of  that  pious  prince 
Who  from  the  Phrygian  coast  his  annies  boiii 
And  landed  first  on  the  Lavinian  shore." 


mng  M\\9e  sets  not  the  worid  on  fire, 
t  p«^rms  more  than  we  can  require ; 
r  you  Ml  hear  him  celebrate  the  fame 
rurc  ?lory  of  the  Roman  name ; 
I  and  Acheron  <lesiril>e  the  floods, 
??ar's  wanderiiiif  in  th'  Elysian  woods  t 
g\ires  numbcrli^s  his  story  K^-^ce, 
cry  thiniT  iii  bfantf.-ous  colours  tnwe. 
>  you  may  \*c  plcasin'Z  and  sublime! 
1  heavy  melancholv  rhyme: 
her  read  Orlando's  comic  tale, 
dull  author  always  stiff  and  stale, 
links  himself  dishonoured  in  his  style, 
is  works  the  Graces  do  but  smile, 
d,  that  Homer,  mat(!hless  in  his  art, 
enus'  girdle  to  engage  the  heart : 
•ks  indeed  vast  treasures  do  unfold, 
iat8oe*er  he  touches  turns  to  gold : 
lis  hands  new  beauty  does  acquire ; 
ays  pleases,  and  can  never  tire. 
ly  warmth  he  every  where  may  boast ; 
he  in  too  long  digressions  lost: 
ses  without  rule  a  method  find, 
themselves  appear  in  order  join'd : 
K>ut  trouble  aiLowers  his  intent ; 
/liable  is  tending  to  th'  event, 
example  your  endeavours  raise : 
his  writings  is  a  kind  of  praise, 
em,  where  we  all  porfei'tions  find, 
he  work  of  a  fantastic  mind : 
nust  be  care,  and  time,  and  skill,  and  pains; 
first  heat  of  unexperienced  brains, 
letimes  artless  poets,  when  the  rage 
inn  fancy  does  their  minds  engage, 
with  vain  pride,  presume  they  understand, 
,dly  take  the  trumpet  in  their  hand ; 
lAian  Muse  each  accident  confounds ; 
I  she  fly,  but  rise  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
;ir  small  stock  of  learning  quickly  spent, 
oem  dies  for  want  of  nourishment, 
mankind  the  hot-brainM  fool  decries, 
iding  censures  can  unveil  his  eyes ; 
ipudence  the  laurel  they  invade, 
1  to  like  the  monsters  they  have  made. 
:K>mpared  to  them,  is  flat  and  dry ; 
mer  understood  not  poetry : 
their  merit  if  this  age  rd>el, 
re  times  for  justice  they  appeal. 
ting  till  mankind  shall  do  Uiem  right, 
ng  their  works  triumphantly  to  light; 
ed  heaps  we  in  by-comers  lay, 
they  become  to  worms  and  moths  a  prey ; 
in  dust  and  cobwebs  let  them  rest, 
ire  return  from  whence  we  first  digrest. 
nreat  success  which  tragic  writers  found, 
08  first  the  comedy  renown'd; 
sive  Grecian  there  by  pleasing  ways, 
'd  his  natural  malice  in  his  plays: 
I  and  virtue,  h<Mnour,  wit,  and  sense, 
ibject  to  buffooning  insolence : 
ere  publicly  approved,  and  sought, 
:c  extoli'd,  and  virtue  set  at  nought  I 
tes  himself,  in  that  loose  age, 
ide  the  pastime  of  a  scoffing  stage  t 
the  public  took  in  hand  the  cause, 
'd  this  madness  by  the  power  of  Jaws ; 
at  any  time,  or  any  place, 
e  the  person,  or  describe  the  face, 
re  its  ancient  fury  thus  let  fall, 
aedy  diveited  without  gall ; 
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By  mild  reproofs  recover'd  minds  dlaeAiM, 

And,  sparing  persons,  innocently  pleas*d. 

Kach  one  was  nicely  shown  in  this  new  glass. 

And  smilM  to  think  he  was  not  meant  the  ass : 

A  miser  oft  would  lautrh  at  first,  to  find 

A  faithful  draught  of  his  own  sordid  mind; 

And  fo]>s  were  with  such  care  and  cunning  writ. 

They  likM  the  piece  for  which  themselves  did  sit* 

You  then,  that  would  the  comic  laurels  wear, 

To  study  Nature  be  your  only  care : 

Whoe'er  knows  man,  and  by  a  curious  art 

Discerns  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  heart ; 

He  who  obser\'es,  and  naturally  can  paint 

The  Jealous  fool,  the  fkwning  sycophant^ 

A  sober  wit,  an  enterprising  ass, 

A  humorous  Otter,  or  a  Hudibras ; 

May  safely  in  those  noble  lists  engage. 

And  make  them  act  and  speak  upon  the  stage* 

Strive  to  be  natural  in  all  you  write, 

And   paint  with  colours  that  may  please  the 

sight: 
Nature  in  various  figures  docs  abound. 
And  in  each  mind  are  different  humours  found; 
A  glance,  a  touch,  discovers  to  the  wise ; 
But  every  mau  has  not  discerning  eyes. 
All-changing  time  does  also  change  the  mind ; 
And  different  ages  different  pleasures  find: 
Youth,  hot  and  furious,  caimot  brook  delays 
By  flattering  vice  is  easily  led  away ; 
Vain  in  discourse,  inconstant  in  desire. 
In  censure,  rash,  in  pleasures,  all  on  fire. 
The  manly  age  does  steadier  thoughts  enjoy; 
Power  and  ambition  do  bis  soul  employ : 
Against  the  turns  of  Fate  he  sets  hb  mind; 
And  by  the  past  the  fiitnre  hopes  to  find. 
Decrepit  age,  still  adding  to  his  stores. 
For  others  heaps  the  treasure  he  adores. 
In  all  his  actions  keeps  a  frozen  pace ; 
Past  times  extols,  the  present  to  debase : 
Incapable  of  pleasures  youth  abuse. 
In  others  blames  what  ag«  does  him  refuse. 
Your  actors  must  by  reason  be  control'd ; 
Let  young  men  speak  like  3roung,  old  men  like 

old: 
Observe  the  town,  and  study  well  the  court : 
For  thither  various  characters  resort : 
Thus  'twas  great  Jonson  purchased  his  renown. 
And  in  his  art  had  borne  away  the  crown ; 
If,  less  desirous  of  the  people's  praise. 
He  had  not  with  low  fiurce  debasM  his  plajrs ; 
Mixing  dull  bufibonry  with  wit  refin*d. 
And  Harlequin  with  noble  Terence  join'd. 
When  in  the  Fox  I  see  the  Tortoise  hist, 
I  lose  the  anthor  of  the  Alchymist 
The  comic  wit,  bom  with  a  smiling  air. 
Must  trtgic  grief  and  pompous  verse  forbear  ; 
Yet  may  he  not,  as  on  a  market-place. 
With  bawdy  jests  amuse  the  populace : 
With  wdl-bred  conversation  you  must  please. 
And  your  intrigue  unravell'd  he  with  ease : 
Your  action  still  should  reason's  rules  obey. 
Nor  in  an  empty  scene  may  lose  its  way. 
Your  bnmhle  style  must  sometimes  gently  rise; 
And  your  discourse  sententious  be,  and  wise: 
llie  passions  must  to  Nature  be  confin'd  ; 
And  scenes  to  scenea  with  artful  weaving  join*d. 
Your  wit  must  not  unseasonably  play ; 
But  follow  business,  never  lead  the  way. 
Observe  how  Terence  does  this  errour  shun; 
A  careful  father  chidci  hiamntfXQuavsiDLV 
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Then  see  Chat  aoo,  whom  no  advice  can  move, 

Porgct  those  orders,  and  pursue  his  love. 

Tis  not  a  well-dravm  picture  we  discover : 

^Tis  a  true  son,  a  father,  and  a  lover. 

I  like  an  author  that  reforms  tiie  age, 

And  keeps  the  right  decorum  of  the  stage; 

That  alwa3rs  pleases  by  just  reason's  nde: 

But  for  a  tedious  droll,  a  quibbling  fool, 

Who  with  low  nauseous  bawdry  fills  his  plays; 

Let  him  be  gone,  and  on  two  tressels  raise 

Some  Smithfield  stage,  where  he  may  act  his  pranks; 

And  make  Jack-Puddings  speak  to  mountebanks. 


CANTO  IV. 

Is  Florence  dwelt  a  doctor  of  renown, 
Tlie  scourge  of  God,  and  terrour  of  the  town. 
Who  all  the  cant  of  physic  had  by  heart. 
And  never  munier'd  but  by  rules  of  art. 
The  public  mischief  w^^-i  his  private  gain ; 
Children  their  slaughtered  parent»  sought  in  vain : 
A  brother  here  his  poison'd  brotlier  wept ; 
Some  bltjodless  dyM,  and  some  by  opium  slepL 
Colds,  at  his  presence^  would  to  frenzies  turn  ; 
And  agues,  like  malignant  fevers,  bum* 
Hated,  at  last,  bis  practice  gives  him  o'er"; 
One  friend,  unkilPd  by  drugs,  of  all  his  store. 
In  his  new  country-house  aifordu  him  place ; 
Twas  a  rich  abbot,  and  a  building  ass: 
Here  first  the  doctor^s  talent  came  in  play. 
He  seems  inspired,  and  talks  like  Wren  or  May : 
Of  this  new  portico  condemns  the  face. 
And  turns  the  entrance  to  a  better  place ; 
Designs  the  stair-case  at  the  other  end: 
His  friend  approves,  docs  for  his  mason  send. 
He  comes;  the  doctor*s  arguments  prevail.    ' 
In  short,  to  finish  this  our  humorous  tale, 
He  Galen's  dangerous  science  does  reject. 
And  from  ill  doctor  turns  good  architect. 

In  this  example  we  may  have  our  part : 
Rather  be  mason,  'tis  a  useful  art ! 
Than  a  dull  poet ;  for  that  trade  accurst. 
Admits  no  mean  betwixt  the  best  and  woratb 
In  other  sciences,  without  disgrace, 
A  candidate  may  fill  a  second  place; 
But  poetry  no  medium  can  admit. 
No  reader  sufiers  an  indifferent  wit : 
The  ruinM  stationers  against  him  bawl. 
And  Herringham  degrades  him  firom  his  stall. 
Burlesque,  at  least,  our  laughter  may  excite : 
But  a  cold  writer  never  can  delight. 
The  Counter-ScuflUe  has  more  wit  and  art, 
Than  the  stiff  (brmal  style  of  Gondibert. 
Be  not  affected  with  that  empty  praise 
Which  your  vain  flatterers  will  sometimes  raise, 
And  when  you  read,  with  ecstasy  will  say, 
**  The  finishM  piei^.e !  the  admirable  play  !'' 
Which,  when  exposed  to  censure  and  to  light. 
Cannot  endure  a  critic's  piercing  sight. 
A  hundred  authors*  fates  have  been  foretold. 
And  ShadwelPs  works  are  printed,  but  not  sold. 
Hear  all  tlie  world ;  consider  every  thought; 
A  fool  by  chance  may  stumble  on  a  fault : 
Yet,  when  Apollo  does  yotir  Muse  inspire. 
Be  not  impatient  to  expose  your  fire ; 
Nor  imitate  the  Settles  of  our  times. 
Those  tuneful  readers  of  their  own  dull  rhymes. 
Who  seize  on  all  th'  acquaintance  they  can  meet, 
And  stop  the  paMengen  thait  walk  tbe  itoealx 


There  is  no  sanctuary  you  can  choose 
For  a  defence  from  their  pursuing  Mnae. 
I  Ve  said  before,  be  patient  when  they  blame; 
To  alter  for  the  better,  is  no  shame. 
Yet  yield  not  to  a  fool's  impertinence : 
Sometimes  conceited  sceptics,  void  of  seoK, 
By  their  false  taste  condemn  some  finish^  pai^ 
And  blame  the  noblest  flights  of  vrit  and  ait; 
In  vain  their  fond  opinions  vou  deride. 
With  their  lov'd  follies  they  are  8atisiy*d; 
And  their  weak  judgment,  void  of  sense  mod  figh^ 
Thinks  nothing  can  escape  their  feeble  sigiit: 
Their  dangerous  counsels  do  not  cure,  bat 
To  shun  the  storm,  they  run  your  Tem 
And,  thmking  to  escape  a  rock*,  are  draero'd. 
Choose  a  sure  judge  to  censure  what  yon  writs^ 
Whose  reason   leads,    and    knowledge  gifts  J9t 

light ; 
Whose  steady  hand  will  prove  ytmr  faithfal 
And  touch  the  darling  follies  you  woald  hide: 
He,  in  your  doubts,  will  carehiUy  advise. 
And  clear  the  mist  before  3^ur  feeble  eyes. 
Tis  he  will  tell  you  to  what  noble  height 
A  generous  Muse  may  sometimes  take  her  ffigkl; 
When  too  much  fetter'd  with  the  rules  of  ait, 
May  fmm  her  stricter  bounds  and  limits  parts 
But  such  a  perfect  judge  is  hard  to  see, 
And  every  rhymer  kncnrs  not  poetry ; 
Nay  some  there  are,  for  writing  rerse  extoH'd, 
Who  know  nut  Lucan's  droas  from  Vhgirs  goliL 
Would  you  in  this  great  art  acquire  renown  f 
Authors,  observe  the  ndes  I  here  lay  down. 
In  prudent  lessons  every  where  abound: 
With  pleasant  join  the  useful  and  the  sooad: 
A  sober  reader  a  vain  tale  will  slight; 
He  seeks  as  well  instruction  as  deligti^ 
Let  all  3ronr  thoughts  to  virtue  be  ooofla'd. 
Still  offering  nobler  figures  to  our  mind : 
I  like  not  those  looae  writers  who  employ 
Their  guilty  Muss,  good  manners  to  destroy ) 
Who  with  fiilse  colours  still  deceive  oar  eyes» 
And  show  us  Vice  dressed  in  a  fair  di^aiM. 
Yet  do  I  not  their  sullen  Muse  approvi^ 
Who  from  all  modest  writings  banish  love : 
That  strip  the  playhouse  of  its  chief  intrigae^ 
And  make  a  murderer  of  Roderigue : 
The  lightest  love,  if  decenUy  exprest. 
Will  raise  no  vicious  motions  in  our  breast. 
Dido  in  vain  may  weep,  and  ask  relief; 
I  blame  her  fblly^  whilst  I  share  her  grie£ 
A  virtuous  author,  in  his  charming  art. 
To  plea$te  the  sense  needs  not  corrupt  the  heart  f 
His  heat  will  never  cause  a  guilty  fire : 
To  follow  virtue  then  be  your  deaire. 
In  vain  3^our  art  and  vigour  are  expiest ; 
Th'  obscene  expression  shows  th'  infectad  brotit 
But  above  all,  base  jealousies  avoid. 
In  which  detracting  poets  are  employed. 
A  noble  wit  dares  literally  contend ; 
And  scorns  to  gprudge  at  his  deaenring  firiea^ 
Base  rivals,  who  true  wit  and  merit  hate^ 
Caballing  still  against  it  with  the  great, 
IVIaliciously  aspire  to  gain  renown; 
By  standing  up,  and  pulling  others  down. 
Never  debs»e  youraelf  by  treacherous  ways, 
Nor  by  such  abject  methods  seek  for  praise: 
Let  not  your  only  business  be  to  write; 
Be  virtuous,  just,  and  in  your  friends  defighl* 
'Tis  not  enough  your  poems  be  admired ; 
\^>aX  ^T\N«  ^Q\]x  ooafsciation  be  dMirM : 
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for  immortal  fame;  nor  ever  choose 
>r  the  object  of  a  generotis  Muse* 
a  noble  wit  may,  without  crim^ 
e  a  lawftil  tribute  for  his  time : 
ibhor  those  writers,  who  des)>i8e 
lonour;  and  alone  their  profits  prize; 
heir  Apollo  basely  will  degrade, 
'  a  noble  science  make  a  trade, 
kind  ReaK>n  did  her  light  display, 
ivemment  tancht  mortals  to  obey, 
ike  wild  beasts,  did  Nature's  laws  pursue, 
ed  on  herbs,  and  drink  from  rivers  drew  i 
Dnital  force,  on  lust  and  rapine  bent, 
itted  murder  without  punishment : 
1  at  last,  by  her  all-couqvierinc:  arts, 
'd  these  savaj;es,  and  tum'd  their  hearts; 
nd  from  bogs,  and  woods,  and  caverns  calls, 
►wns  and  cities  fortifier?  with  walls: 
ear  of  Justice  made  proud  Rapine  cease, 
lelter'd  Innocence  by  laws  and  peace, 
se  beneflts  from  poets  we  received, 
vhence  are  rais'd  those  fictions  since  beUev*d: 
>rpheu8,  by  his  soft  harmonious  strains, 
the  fierce  tigers  of  the  Thracian  plains; 
on's  notes,  by  their  melodious  powers, 
rocks  and  woods,  and   rais'd   the  Theban 

towers ; 

miracles  from  numbers  did  arise : 
irhich,  in  verse  Heaven  taught  his  mysteries, 
i  a  priest,  possessM  with  rage  dinne, 
spoke  from  hb  prophetic  shrine, 
iter  Homer  the  old  heroes  praisM, 
ibie  minds  by  great  examples  rais'd ; 
HIesiod  did  his  (trecian  swains  incline 
the  fields,  and  prune  the  bounteous  vine, 
iseful  rules  were  by  the  poet's  aid, 
f  numbers  to  rude  men  convey'd, 
leasingly  their  precepts  did  impart ; 
harm'd  the  car,  and  then  engag'd  the  heart: 
iuses  thus  their  reputation  rais'd, 
ith  just  gratitude  in  Greece  were  prais'd. 
deasure  mortals  did  their  wonders  see, 
crific'd  to  their  divinity ; 
ant,  at  last,  base  Flattery  entertained, 
d  Parnassus  with  this  vice  was  stain'd : 

of  gain  dazzling  the  poets'  eyes, 
nrorks  were  fill'd  with  fulsome  flatteries, 
leedy  wits  a  vUe  revenue  made, 
trse  became  a  mercenary  trade. 
I  not  with  so  mean  a  vice  thy  art : 

must  be  the  idol  of  thy  heart, 
jT  th'  unfruitful  Heliconian  strand, 
streams  are  not  enrichM  wit:i  golden  sand : 
wits,  as  well  as  warriors,  only  gain 
s  and  honours  for  their  toil  and  pain : 
what  ?  an  author  cannot  live  on  fame, 
f  a  reckoning  with  a  lofty  name : 
.  to  whom  Fortune  is  unkind, 
vhcn  he  goes  to  bed  has  hardly  din*4» 
little  pleasure  in  Parnassus'  dreams, 
shes  the  Heliconian  streams. 
?  had  ease  and  plenty  when  he  writ, 
ree  from  cares  for  money  or  for  meat, 
t  exited  his  dinner  from  his  wit." 
je;  but  verse  is  cherish'd  by  the  great, 
)w  none  famish  who  deserve  to  eat : 
can  we  fear,  when  virtue,  arts,  and  sense, 
e  the  star^  propitious  influence ; 

a  sharp-sighted  prince,  by  early  grants, 
[Is  your  merits;,  and  prevents  your  wonts  ? 


Sing  then  his  glory,  celebrate  Kb  fane  ; 

Your  noblest  theme  is  his  immortal  name. 

Let  mighty  Spenser  raise  his  reverend  head, 

Cowley  and  Deuham  start  op  from  the  dead  ; 

Waller  his  age  renew,  and  offerings  bring. 

Our  monarch's  praise  let  bright-ey'd  virgins  nng  ; 

Let  Dryden  with  new  rules  our  stage  refine. 

And  his  great  models  form  by  this  design : 

But  where  's  a  second  Virgil  to  rehearse 

Our  hero's  glories  in  his  epic  verse  ? 

What  Orpheus  sing  his  triumphs  o'er  the  main, 

And  make  the  hills  and  forests  move  again ; 

Show  his  bold  fleet  on  the  Batavian  shore, 

^Vnd  Holland  trembling  as  his  cannons  roar; 

Paint  Europe's  balance  in  his  steady  hand. 

Whilst  the  two  worlds  in  expectation  stand 

Of  peace  or  war,  that  wait  on  his  command  ? 

But  as  I  speak  new  glories  strike  my  eyes. 

Glories,  which  Heaven  itself  does  give  and  prizes 

Blessings  of  peace ;  that  with  their  milder  rays 

Adorn  hb  reign,  and  bring  Satumian  days : 

Now  let  rebellion,  discord,  vice,  and  rage. 

That  have  in  patriots'  forms  debauch'd  our  Wig% 

Vanish  with  all  the  ministers  of  Hell : 

His  rays  their  poisonous  vapours  shall  dispel: 

Tis  he  alone  our  safety  did  create, 

His  own  firm  soul  scc\ir'd  the  nation's  fiste, 

Oppos'd  to  all  the  Bout'feu's  of  the  state. 

Authors,  for  him  your  great  endea\'our3  raise  ;. 

The  loftiest  numbers  will  but  reach  his  praise. 

For  me,  whose  verse  in  satire  has  been  bred. 

And  never  durst  heroic  measures  tread ; 

Yet  you  shall  see  me,  in  that  famous  field, 

With  eyes  and  voice,  my  best  assistance  yield : 

Offer  your  lessons,  that  my  infEmt  Muse 

Learnt,  when  she  Horace  for  her  guide  did  choose: 

Second  your  zeal  with  wishes,  heart,  and  eyes, 

And  from  afar  hold  up  the  glorious  prize. 

But  pardon  too,  if,  zealous  for  the  right, 

A  strict  observer  of  each  noble  fiight. 

From  the  fine  gold  I  separate  the  allay. 

And  show  how  hasty  writers  sometimes  stray  t 

Apter  to  blame,  than  knowing  how  to  mend : 

A  sharp,  but  yet  a  necessary  friend. 
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A  PUKltAL  PINDARIC  POEM,  SACRED  TO  THB  HAPPY 
MEMORY  OF  KING  CHARLES  II. 

Thus  long  my  grief  has  kept  me  dumb : 
Sure  there  's  a  lethargy  in  mighty  woe. 
Tears  stand  congeal'd,  and  cannot  flow  ! 

And  the  sad  soul  retires  into  her  inmost  room : 

Tears,  for  a  stroke  foreseen,  aflbrd  relief; 
But,  nnprovided  for  a  sudden  blow. 
Like  Niob^  we  marble  grow ; 
And  petrify  with  grief. 

Our  British  Heaven  was  all  serene. 
No  threatening  cloud  was  nigh. 
Not  the  least  wrinkle  to  deform  the  sky ; 
We  liv'd  as  unconcem'd  and  happily 

As  the  first  age  in  Nature's  golden  scene  ; 
Supine  amidst  our  flowing  store. 

We  slept  securely  and  we  dreamt  of  more : 
When  suddenly  the  thunder-clap  was  heard. 
It  took  us  unprepar'd  and  out  of  guard. 
Already  lott  before  we  fear'd. 
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Th*  amazinf?  news  of  Charges  at  once  were  spread. 
At  once  the  general  voice  declared, 

"  Our  g^cious  prince  was  dead." 
Ko  sickness  known  before,  no  slow  disease^ 
To  soften  grief  by  just  dejrrcrs, 
But  like  an  hurricane  on  Indian  seas, 
The  tempest  rose ; 
An  unexpe(*ted  burst  of  woes : 
With  scarce  a  breathinp:  space  betwixt. 
This  now  bccaImM,  and  pi^rishing  the  nexti 
As  if  great  Atlas  from  his  height 
Should  sink  beneath  his  heavenly  weight. 
And  with  a  mighty  flaw,  the  flaming  wall 

As  once  it  shall, 
Should  gape  immense,  and  rushing  down,  overwhelm 

this  nether  ball ; 
So  swift  and  so  surpribing  was  our  fear : 
Our  Atlas  fell  indeed ;  but  Hercules  was  near. 

His  pious  brother,  sure  the  best 

Who  ever  bore  that  name, 
Was  newly  risen  from  his  rest. 

And,  with  a  fer\'ent  flame, 
Hb«  usual  morning  vows  had  just  addrest 
For  his  dear  sovereign's  health ; 
And  hop'd  to  have  them  heard, 
In  long  increase  of  years. 
In  honour,  fame,  and  wealth : 
Guiltless  of  greatness  thus  he  always  prayM : 
Nor  knew  nor  wishM  those  vows  he  made. 
On  his  own  head  should  be  repay*d. 
Soon  as  th*  ill-omen*d  rumour  reached  his  ear, 
III  news  is  wing'd  with  fate,  and  flies  apace. 
Who  can  describe  th'  amazement  of  his  face  ! 
Horrour  in  all  bis  pomp  was  there. 
Mute  and  maniificent  without  a  tear : 
And  then  the  nero  first  was  seen  to  fear. 
Half  \marray'd  he  ran  to  his  relief, 
So  hasty  and  so  artless  was  his  grief: 
Approaching  Greatness  met  him  with  her  charms 
Of  power  and  future  state ; 
But  look'd  so  ghastly  in  a  brother's  fate, 
He  shook  her  from  his  arms. 
Arrived  within  the  mournful  room,  he  saw 

A  wild  distraction,  void  of  aw(*, 
And  arbitrary  grief  unbounded  by  a  law. 
God*s  image,  God's  anointed,  lay 

Without  motion,  pulse,  or  breath, 
A  senseless  lump  of  sacred  clay. 
An  image  now  of  Death. 
Amidst  his  sad  attendants'  groaa<t  and  cries. 
The  lines  of  that  ador'd,  forgiving  face. 
Distorted  from  their  native  grace ; 
An  iron  slumber  sat  on  his  majestic  eyes. 
The  pious  duke — Forbear,  audacious  Muse  ! 
No  terms  thy  feeble  art  can  use 
Are  able  to  adorn  so  vast  a  woe : 


Mercy  above  did  hourly  plead 

For  her  resemblanc-e  here  below; 
Ami  mild  Forgiveness  intercede 

To  stop  the  coming  blow. 
New  miracles  approached  th'  ethereal  throoe, 
Such  as  his  wondrous  life  bad  oft  and  lately  kooi^ 
And  urg'd  that  still  they  might  be  showtL 

On  Earth  his  pious  brother  pray*d  and  %-ov'd. 
Renouncing  greatness  at  so  dc^r  a  rate, 

Himself  defending  what  he  could. 

From  all  the  glories  of  his  future  fiUe. 

With  him  th'  innumerable  crowd. 
Of  armed  prayers 
Knock'd  at  the  gates  of  Heaven,  and  knocked  ak«4; 

The  first  well-meaning  rude  petitioners. 
All  for  his  life  assail'd  the  throoe,  [on. 

All  would  have  brib'd  the  skies  by  ofTering  np  tbdr 
So  grekt  a  throng  not  HeaVen  itself  could  hkr; 
Twas  almost  borne  by  force  as  in  the  giants'  vsi; 
The  praj-ers  at  least  for  his  reprieve  were  heuAi 
His  death,  like  Hezekiah's,  was  deferr'd : 

Against  the  Sun  the  shadow  ^cat ; 

Five  days,  those  five  degrees,  were  lent 

To  form  our  patience  and  prepare  th'  ercat 
The  second  causes  took  the  st^ift  command. 
The  medicinal  head,  the  ready  hand. 
All  eager  to  perform  their  part ; 
All  but  eternal  doom  was  conqucnr'd  by  their  aiti 
Once  more  the  fleeting  soul  came  back 

T*  inspire  the  mortal  frame  ; 
And  in  the  body  took  a  doubtful  stand. 

Doubtful  and  hovering  like  expiring  flame^ 
That  mounts  and  falls  by  turns,  and  trembles  o*tf 
the  brandi 


The  joyful  short-IiyM  news  sooii  spread  aronnd, 
Took  the  same  train,  the  same  imftetuons  boondt 
The  drooping  town  in  smiles  agmin  was  drv:$t. 
Gladness  in  eveiy  face  exprest. 
Their  eyes  before  their  tongues  onnfest. 
Men  met  each  other  with  erected  look. 
The  steps  were  higher  that  they  todk. 
Friends  to  congratulate  tkeir  friends  made  htate ; 
And  long-inveterate  foes  saluted  as  they  past: 
Above  the  r&it  heroic  James  appear*d 
Exalted  more,  because  he  more  had  fear'd  i 
I  His  manly  heart,  whose  noble  pride 
Was  still  above 

Dissembled  hate  or  vamish'd  love. 
Its  more  than  common  transport  could  not  hide) 
But  like  an  eagre  rode  in  triumph  o'er  tbb  tide. 
Tlius,  in  alternate  course, 
The  tyraut  passions,  hope  and  fear^ 
EMd  in  extremes  appear. 
And  flash'd  upon  the  soul  with  equal  force* 
Thus,  at  half  ebb,  a  rolling 


Returns  and  wins  upon  the  shore  ; 

The  grief  of  all  the  rest  like  subject-grief  did  show,  I  The  watery  herd,  affrighted  at  the  roar, 
Hi!»  like  a  sovereign  did  transcend ;  Rest  on  their  fins  a  while,  and  stay. 


No  wife,  no  brother,  such  a  grief  could  know, 
Nor  any  name  but  friend. 

O  wondrous  changes  of  a  fatal  scene. 

Still  varying  to  the  last ! 

Heaven,  though  its  hard  decree  was  past, 
Secm'd  pointing  to  a  gracious  turn  again : 

And  Death's  uplifted  arm  arrested  in  its  haste. 

Heaven  half  repented  of  the  doom, « 
^nd  almost  griev'd  it  had  foreseen, 

Wluit  by  foresight  it  wilTd  etemaU^  to  cfMas^ 


Then  backward  take  their  wondering  Way: 
The  prophet  wonders  more  than  they. 
At  prodigies  but  rarely  secte  before,  [svay. 

And  cries,  a  king  must  fall,  or  kingdoms  change  tbdr 
Such  Were  our  counter-tides  at  land,  and  so 
Presaging  of  the  fatal  blow. 
In  their  prodigious  ebb  and  flow. 
The  royal  soul,  that,  like  the  labouring  mooo^ 
By  charms  of  art  was  hurried  down, 
Fore'd  with  regret  to  leave  her  native  ^heiVy 
^Came  but  a  while  on  Ukin;  lMae» 
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reary  of  the  painful  strife, 

lade  but  faint  essays  of  life : 

reaiog  light 

hut  in  night : 

ng  distemper,  and  a  weak  relief, 

intervals  of  joy,  and  long  returns  of  grief. 

tns  of  Art  all  medicines  tryM^ 
rery  noble  remedy  apply'd; 
smulation  each  essayM 
most  skill,  nay  more,  they  prayM : 
wa<  losing  game  with  better  conduct  play'd. 
never  won  a  stake  with  greater  toil, 
er  was  Fate  so  near  a  foil : 
ce  a  fortress  on  a  rock, 

ipregnable  diiiease  their  vain  attempts  did 
mock; 

ninM  it  near,  they  batter'd  from  afar 
ill  the  cannon  of  the  medicinal  war; 
itie  means  could  be  essay'd, 
beyond  parley  when  the  siege  was  laid : 
tremest  ways  they  first  ordain, 
ibing  such  intolerable  pain, 
le  but  Caesar  could  sustain : 
inted  Caesar  underwent 
lalice  of  their  art,  nor  bent 
th  whatever  their  pious  rigour  oould  invent : 
such  days  he  suffered  more 
iny  suffered  in  his  reig^  before; 
infinitely  more,  than  be. 
It  the  worst  of  rebels,  could  decree, 
JOT  or  twice-pardon'd  enemy, 
.rt  was  tirM  without  success, 
;ks  could  make  the  stubborn  malady  confen^ 
lin  insurancers  of  life, 
3  who  most  performed  and  promised  leu, 
Ihort  himself  forsook  th'  unequal  strife, 
and  despair  were  in  their  looks, 
ger  they  consult  their  memories  or  books; 
elpless  friends,  who  view  from  shore  ' 
bouring  ship,  and  hear  the  tempest  roar ; 
)d  they  with  their  arms  acrois ; 
assist,  but  to  deplore 
svitable  loss. 

was  denoHnc'd ;  that  frightful  sound 
ev*n  the  be>t  can  hardly  bear, 
»k  the  summons  void  of  fear ; 
iconcem\lly  cast  his  eyes  around  ; 
0  find  and  dare  the  grisly  challenger. 
Death  could  do  he  lately  tryM, 
in  four  days  he  more  than  dy'd. 
mc  assurance  all  his  words  did  grade : 
me  majestic  mildness  held  its  place ; 
It  the  monarch  in  his  dying  face, 
id,  pious,  mcrcful,  and  brave, 
k'd  as  wlien  he  conqucr'd  and  forgave. 

>me  angel  had  been  sent 
^hen  out  his  government, 

foretcl  as  mnny  years  again, 
tiad  numberM  in  his  happy  reign, 
erfuUy  he  took  the  doom 
departing  breath ; 
ruiik  nor  stept  aside  for  Death: 
th  unaltered  pace  kept  on ; 
ng  for  events  to  come, 
lie  resign'd  the  throne. 

maintain'd  his  kingly  state  ; 
ew  familiar  with  his  fate. 
.  VIII. 


Kind,  good,  and  gracioos,  to  the  last. 

On  all  he  lovM  before  his  dying  beams  he  cast: 

Ob  truly  good,  and  truly  great. 

For  glorious  as  he  rose  benignly  so  he  set ! 

All  that  on  Earth  be  held  most  dear. 

He  recommended  to  his  care. 

To  whom  both  Heaven 

The  right  had  given. 

And  his  own  love  bequeathM  supreme  command  ^ 

He  took  ftnd  prest  that  ever-loyal  hand. 

Which  could  in  peace  secure  his  reign. 

Which  could  in  wars  his  power  maintain. 

That  hand  on  which  no  plighted  vows  were  evqr 

vain. 
Well,  for  so  great  a  trust  he  chose 
A  prince  who  never  disobey'd  : 
Not  when  the  most  severe  commands  were  laid ; 
Nor  want,  nor  exile,  with  his  duty  weighed : 
A  prince  on  whom,  if  Heaven  its  eyes  could  clos^ 
The  welfare  of  the  world  it  safely  might  repose. 

That  king  who  livM  to  God's  own  heart. 

Yet  less  serenely  died  than  he : 

Charles  left  behind  no  harsh  decree 

For  schoolmen  with  laborious  art 

To  salve  from  cruelty: 

Those,  for  whom  love  could  no  excuses  firame^ 

He  graciously  forgot  to  name. 

Thus  far  my  Muse,  though  rudely,  has  design*d 

Some  faint  resemblance  of  his  godlike  mind: 

But  neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  express 

The  parting  brothers'  tenderness : 

Thouffh  that  *s  a  term  too  mean  and  low  ; 

The  blest  above  a  kinder  word  may  know : 

But  what  they  did,  and  what  they  said. 

The  monarch  who  triumphant  went. 

The  militant  who  staid, 

like  painters,  when  their  heightttaing  arts  are  spent, 

I  cast  into  a  shade. 

That  all-forgiving  king. 

The  type  of  him  above. 

That  unexhausted  spring 

Of  clemency  and  love ; 

Himself  to  his  next  self  accus*d. 

And  ask*d  that  pardon  which  be  ne'er  refus*d : 

For  faults  not  his,  for  guilt  and  crimes 

Of  godless  men,  and  of  rebellious  times : 

For  an  hard  exile,  kindly  meant. 

When  his  ungrateful  country  sent 

Their  best  Camillus  into  banishments 

And  forc'd  their  sovereign's  act,  they  could  not  his 

consent. 
Oh  how  much  rather  had  that  iiijur'd  chief 
Repeated  all  his  sufferings  past ! 
Tlian  hear  a  pardon  begg'd  at  last> 
Which  given  could  give  the  dying  no  relief: 
He  bent,  he  sunk  beneath  his  grief: 
His  dauntless  heart  would  fain  have  held 
From  weeping,  but  his  eyes  rcbell'd. 
Perhaps  the  godlike  hero  in  his  breast 
Disdain'd,  or  was  asham'd  to  show 
So  weak,  so  womanish  a  woe,  [confest. 

Which  yet  the  brother  and  the  friend  so  plenteously 

Amidst  that  silent  shower,  the  royal  mind 
An  easy  passage  found, 
And  left  its  sacred  earth  behind : 
Nor  murmuring  groan  exprest,  nor  labouring  sound. 
Nor  any  least  tumultuous  breath ; 
Calm  was  his  Ufe«  a&d  q^a^'u^SkY^  ^w^s^a^ 
Oo 
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Soft  as  those  gentle  whtspers  were, 

In  which  th*  Almighty  did  appear; 

By  the  still  voice  the  prophrt  knew  him  there. 

That  peace  which  made  thy  prosperous  reigH  to 

shine, 
That  peace  thou  Icav'st  to  thy  imperial  line, 
That  peace,  oh  happy  shade,  be  ever  thine ! 

For  all  those  joj'S  thy  restoration  brought. 

For  all  the  miracles  it  wrought, 

For  all  the  hea'ino:  balm  thy  mercy  pour'd 

Into  the  nation's  bleeding  wound. 

And  care  that  after  kept  it  sound, 

For  numerous  blessings  yearly  showered, 

And  property  with  plenty  crown'd ; 

For  freedom,  still  maintain'd  alive, 

Freedom  which  in  no  other  land  will  thriTe, 

Freedom,  an  English  subject's  sole  prerogative. 

Without  whose  charms  even  peace  would  be 

But  a  dull  quiet  slavery : 

For  these  and  more,  accept  our  pious  praise; 

Tis  all  the  subsidy 

The  present  age  can  raise, 

The  rest  is  chargM  on  late  posterity. 

Posterity  is  charged  the  more, 

Because  the  large  al)ounding  store 

To  them,  and  to  their  heirs,  is  still  entaiPd  by  thee. 

Succession  of  a  long  descent 

Which  chastely  in  the  channels  ran, 

And  from  our  demi-gods  began. 

Equal  almost  to  time  in  its  extent. 

Through  hazards  numberless  and  great. 

Thou  hast  derivM  this  mighty  blessing  down, 

A  nd  fixt  the  fairest  gem  that  decks  th' imperial  crown: 

Not  faction,  when  it  shook  thy  regal  seat. 

Not  senates,  insolently  loud. 

Those  echoes  of  a  thoughtless  crowd, 

Not  foreign  or  domestic  treachery, 

jCould  warp  thy  soul  to  their  uigust  decree. 

So  much  thy  foes  thy  manly  mind  mistook^ 

Who  judgM  it  by  the  mildness  of  thy  look: 

I iike  a  well-temper'd  sword  it  bent  at  will  | 

But  kept  the  native  toughness  of  the  steeU 

Be  true,  O  Qio,  to  thy  hero's  name ! 

liut  draw  him  strictly  so, 

That  all  who  view  the  piece  may  know ; 

lie  needs  no  trappings  of  fictitious  fame: 

The  load  *s  too  weighty :  thou  may'st  choose 

Some  parts  of  praise,  and  some  refuse : 

Write,  that  his  annals  may  be  thoagfat  more  lavish 

than  the  Muse. 
In  scanty  truth  thou  hast  confined 
The  virtues  of  a  royal  mind. 
Forgiving,  bounteous,  humble,  just,  and  kmd : 
His  conversation,  wit,  and  parts. 
His  knowledge  in  the  noblest  useftil  arts, 
Were  such,  dead  authors  could  not  give ; 
But  habitudes  of  those  who  live; 
Who,  lighting  him,  did  greater  Kghts  receive: 
He  drain'd  from  all,  and  all  they  knew; 
His  apprehension  quick,  his  judgment  true: 
That  the  most  leam'd,  with  shame,  confess 
^is  knowledge  more,  his  reading  only  less. 

-  Amidst  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  his  reign. 
What  wonder  if  the  kindly  beams  he  shed, 
Revived  the  drooping  Arts  again. 
If  Science  rais'd  her  head,' 

Aid  soft  Humanity,  tttit  from  ^jMOmci  %«i> 


I  Our  isle,  indeed,  too  ftmtlid  wnt  before^ 
But  all  micultivated  lay  ' 
Out  of  the  solar  walk  sind  Heaveii*fe  high  way: 
With  rank  Geneva  wf$eds  run  o'er. 
And  cockle,  at  the  best,  amidst  tbe  ooni  it  bore: 
.The  royal  husbandman  appeared. 
And  plough'd,  and  sow'd,  and  tilFd, 
Tlic  thorns  he  rooted  oo^  the  rubbish  cleai'd, 
And  blessM  th'  obedient  field. 
When  straight  a  double  harvest  rose  ; 
Such  as  the  swarthy  Indian  mows  ; 
Or  happier  climates  nrau*  the  line. 
Or  Paradise,  manured  and  drest  by  bands 


As  when  the  new-bom  pbenix  takes  his  way. 

His  rich  paternal  regions  to  survey. 

Of  airy  choristers  a  numerous  train 

Attend  his  wondrous  progress  o*er  the  plain  $ 

So,  rising  from  his  father's  um. 

So  glorious  did  our  Charles  retnm  ; 

Tb'  officious  Moses  came  along, 

A  gay  harmonious  quire  like  angels  evei 

The  Muse  that  mourns  him  now  hia  h^ipy  tinBfk 

sung. 
Ev*n  they  could  thrive  in  his  anspicious  rdgn; 
And  such  a  plenteous  crop  they  Ixire 
Of  pnrest  and  well-winoow'd  grain. 
As  Britain  never  knew  before. 
Though  little  was  their  hire,  and  light  their  gaii^ 
Yet  somewhat  to  their  share  he  threw  ; 
Fed  from  his  hand,  they  sung  and  flew. 
Like  birds  of  Paradise,  that  Irv'd  on  monung  des^ 
Oh  never  let  then"  lays  his  name  forget  I 
The  pension  of  a  prince's  praise  is  greaL 
live  then,  thoo  great  encourager  of  aits, 
live  ever  in  our  thankful  hearts  ; 
live  blest  above,  almost  invok*d  below; 
Live  and  receive  this  pious  vow. 
Our  patron  once,  our  guardian  angd  now. 
Thou  Fabius  of  a  sinkmg  state. 
Who  didst  by  wise  delays  divert  our  fiite^ 
When  fiiction  like  a  tempest  rose. 
In  Death's  most  hideous  form. 
Then  art  to  rage  thou  didst  oppose. 
To  weather  out  the  storm : 
Not  quitting  thy  supreme  eommand. 
Thou  held'st  the  rudder  with  thy  st^y  baad, 
Till  safely  on  the  shore  the  bark  did  land: 
The  bark  that  all  our  blessings  brought, 
Charg'd  with  thjraelf  and  James,  a  doubly  n^al 

fraught. 

Oh  firail  estate  of  human  things. 
And  slippery  hopes  below ! 
Now  to  our  cost  your  emptiness  we  know: 
For  'tis  a  lesson  dearly  bought. 
Assurance  here  b  never  to  be  sought. 
The  best,  and  best-belov'd  of  kings. 
And  best  deserving  to  be  so. 
When  scarce  he  had  escapM  the  fatail  blow 
Of  faction  and  conspiracy, 
Death  did  his  promised  hopes  destroy : 
He  toil'd,  he  gain'd,  but  liv'd  not  to  enjoy. 
What  mists  of  Providence  are  these 
Through  which  we  cannot  see ! 
So  saints,  by  supernatural  power  set  firer. 
Are  left  at  last  in  martyrdom  to  die  ; 
Such  is  the  end  of  oft-repeated  nuracles. 
.Forgive me.  Heaven,  that  impions  thongM; 
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cstionM  tby  supreme  decree  I 
l«t  his  gracious  rei^  prolong, 
;hy  saints  and  angels  wrong, 
w-citizens  of  immortality : 
ve  long  years  of  exile  borne, 
reive  we  number'd  siqre  his  blest  return: 
ly  wert-thou  just  to  pay, 
the  driblet  of  a  day. 
we  murmur  and  complain, 
lis  and  manna  should  no  longer  rain; 
iiracles  'twas  needless  to  renew  ; 
ten  flock  has  now  the  promised  land  in  Tiew. 

c  prince  ascends  the  regal  state, 
:  long  exercis'd  by  ftite : 
ly  he  keep,  though  he  obtains  it  late ! 
n  Heaven's  peculiar  mold  are  cast, 
d  their  poets  are  not  fi^rm'd  in  haste ; 
s  the  first  in  God*s  design,  and  man  was 
Dade  the  last, 
roes,  made  by  flattery  so, 
can  strike  out,  like  sparkles,  at  a  blow; 
a  prince  is  to  perfection  brought. 
Omnipotence  a  second  thought. 
1  and  sweat, 

rdening  cold,  and  forming  heat, 
lops  did  their  strokes  repeat, 
h*  impenetrable  shield  was  wrought* 
as  if  the  Maker  would  not  own 
le  work  for  his, 
Lwas  try'd  and  found  a  masterpiece. 

3n  a  monarch  ripened  for  a  throne^ 

:hus  his  race  began, 

incy  he  swiftly  ran ; 

ire  god  at  first  was  more  than  mant 

and  toils,  and  Juno's  hate 
r  his  cradle  lay  in  wait ; 
re  he  grappled  first  with  Fate: 
>ung  hands  the  hissing  snakes  he  prest, 

was  the  deity  confest ; 

degrees  he  rose  to  Jove's  imperial  seat ; 
ficulties  prove  a  soul  legitimately  great. 
,  our  hero's  infancy  was  try'd ; 

the  Furies  did  their  snakes  provide  ; 

lis  infant  arms  oppose 

er's  rebels,  and  his  brother's  foes ; 

•e  opprest,  the  higher  still  he  rose : 

ere  the  preludes  of  his  fiite, 

m'd  his  manhood,  to  subdue 

Ira  of  the  many-headed  hissing  crew. 

r  Numa's  peaceful  reign, 

rtial  Ancus  did  the  sceptre  wield, 

d  the  rusty  sword  again, 

I  the  long-forgotten  shield, 

the  Latins  to  the  dusty  field; 

s  the  droi^sy  genius  wakes 

in  long  entranc'd  in  charms, 

nd  slumbering  on  its  arms : 

>*d^  and  with  a  new-strung  nerve,  the  ipear 

.1  ready  shakes. 

King  of  the  warrior  steeds, 

(1,  or  louder  trumpet,  needs 

"e  the  coward,  warm  the  cold, 

e,  his  sole  appearance  makes  the^  bold. 

d  Batavia  dread  th>  impending  blow  $ 

I  the  vigour  of  that  ann  they  know : 

!k  the  dust,  and  cnmcfa  bcneirth  UMir  fiUftl 


Long  may  they  (ear  this  awful  prinea. 
And  not  provoke  his  lingering  sword ; 
Peace  is  their  only  sure  defence. 
Their  best  security  his  word : 
In  all  the  changes  of  his  doubtful  state, 
His  truth,  like  Heairen's,  was  kept  inviolate^ 
For  him  to  promise  is  to  make  it  fate. 
His  valour  can  triumph  o'er  land  and  main ; 
With  broken  oaths  his  (kme  he  will  not  stain; 
With  conquest  basely  bought,  and  with  inglorioaf 
gain. 

For  once,  O  Heaven,  unfold  thy  adamantine  book  ^ 

And  let  his  wondering  senate  see. 

If  not  thy  firm  immutable  decree. 

At  least  the  second  page  of  strong  contingpency  j 

Such  as  consist  with  wills  oriirinally  free : 

Let  them  with  glad  amazement  look 

On  what  their  happiness  may  be : 
Let  them  not  still  be  obstinately  blind. 
Still  to  divert  the  good  thou  hast  designed. 
Or  with  malignant  penury. 
To  starve  the  royal  virtues  of  his  mind. 
Faith  is  a  Christian's  and  a  subject's  test. 
Oh  give  them  to  believe,  and  they  are  surely  bleit. 

They  do ;  and  with  a  distant  view  I  see 

Th'  amended  vows  of  English  loyalty. 
And  all  beyond  that  object,  there^  appears 
The  long  retinue  of  a  prosperous  reign, 
A  series  of  succenful  years. 
In  orderly  array,  a  martial,  manly  train* 
Behold  ev'n  the  remoter  shores, 
A  conquering  navy  proudly  spiead ; 
The  British  cannon  t)nnidably  roars. 
While,  starting  from  his  oozy  bed, 
Th'  asserted  Ocean  rears  his  reveiend  head ; 
To  view  and  recognize  his  ancient  lord  again^ 
And,  with  a  willing  hand,  restores 
The  fasces  of  the  main. 


rENI  CREATOR  SPIRITUS, 

PAEAnUt4SB0. 

CnsAToa  spirit,  by  whose  aid 
The  world's  foimdations  first  were  laid. 
Come  visit  every  pious  mind ; 
Come  pour  thy  jo3rs  on  human  kind ; 
From  sin  and  sorrow  set  us  free,  ^ 

And  make  thy  temples  worthy  thee. 

O  source  of  uncreated  light. 
The  Father's  promised  Paraclete !  ' 
Thrice  holy  fount,  thrice  holy  fbe. 
Out  hearts  with  heavenly  love  inspire ; 
Come,  and  thy  sacred  unction  bring 
To  sanctify  us,  while  we  sing. 

Plenteous  of  gnrace,  descend  from  high. 
Rich  in  thy  sevenfold  energy ! 
Thou  strength  of  his  Almighty  hand, 
Whoae  power  does  Heaven  and  Earth  command: 
Proceeding  Spirit,  our  defence. 
Who  dost  the  gifb  of  tongues  dispense. 
And  crown'st  thy  gift  with  eloquence ! 

Refine  and  purge  our  earthly  parts ; 
But,  bh,  inflame  and  fire  our  hearts ! 
Our  firailties  help,  our  vice  control. 
Submit  the  senses  to  the  soul ; 
And  when  rebellious  they  are  gniwn« 
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Chase  from  our  minds  th*  infernal  fae, 
And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow ; 
And,  lest  our  feet  shoiild  step  astray. 
Protect  and  guide  us  in  the  way. 

Make  us  eternal  truths  receive. 
And  practise  all  that  we  believe: 
Give  us  thyself,  that  we  may  see 
The  Father,  and  the  Son,  by  thee. 

Immortal  honour,  endless  fame, 
Attend  th'  Almighty  Father's  name ; 
The  Saviour  Son  be  glorify'd. 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  dyM  c 
And  equal  adoration  be, 
Ktemal  Paraclete,  to  thee. 


TUB 

SOLILOQUY  OF  A  ROYAL  EXILE. 

Unhapty  I !  who,  once  ordainM  to  bear 
Ood's  justice  sword,  and  his  vicegerent  here, 
Am  now  depos'd — 'gainst  me  my  children  rise. 
My  life  must  be  their  only  sacrifice : 
Highly  they  me  accuse,  but  nothing  )>rove ; 
But  this  is  out  of  tenderness  and  love  ! 

They  seek  to  spill  my  blood ;  *tis  that  alone 
Must  for  the  nation's  crying  sins  atone. 
But  careful  Heaven  forcwam'd  me  in  a  dream, 
And  showM  rac  that  my  dangers  were  extreme; 
The  heavenly  vision  spoke,  and  bade  me  flee 
Th'  ungrateful  brood,  that  were  not  worthy  me : 
Alarm 'd  I  fled  at  the  appointed  time ; 
And  mere  necessity  was  made  my  crime ! 


THl 

W/M)  AND  THE  PASTHEP. 

A  POKM. 
IK  TimEB  PARTS. 

Antiquam  cxquirite  matrem. 

Et  vera  inccssu  patuit  Dca.  Virg. 

PREFACE. 


The  nation  is  in  too  high  a  ferment,  for  me  to  ex- 
pect either  fair  war,  or  even  so  much  as  fair  quar- 
ter, from  a  reader  of  the  opposite  party.  All  men 
are  engaged  either  on  this  side  or  that;  and  though 
conscience  is  the  common  word,  which  is  given  by 
both,  yet  if  a  writer  fall  among  enemies,  and  can- 
not give  the  marks  of  their  conscience,  he  is  knocked 
clown  before  the  reasons  of  his  own  are  heard.  A 
preface,  therefore,  which  is  but  a  bespeaking  of  fa- 
vour, is  altogether  useless.  What  I  desire  the 
Header  should  know  concerning  me,  he  will  find  in 
the  botly  of  the  poem,  if  he  have  but  the  patience 
to  peruse  it.  Only  this  advertisement  let  him  take 
U?fore  hand,  which  relates  to  the  merits  of  the 
cause.  No  general  characters  of  parties  (call  them 
f  ither  sects  or  churches)  can  be  so  fully  and  cx- 
acf /y  drawn,  as  to-comprchcnd  all  the  several  meoi- 
ben  of  them ;  at  least  aU  &ucVk  at  axe  vecevrai  uu- 


der  that  denomination.  Vbr  escaflaple;  there  an 
some  of  the  church,  by  law  established,  who  mrj 
not  liberty  of  conscience  to  dissenters;  as  beiof 
well  satisfied,  that,  according'  to  their  own  pria* 
ciples,  they  ought  not  to  persecute  them.  TM 
these,  by  reason  of  their  fewness,  I  could  not  £» 
'tinguish  from  the  numbers  of  the  rest,  with  vfeoa 
they  are  embodied  in  one  common  name.  On  the 
other  side,  there  are  many  of  our  sects,  and  mon 
indeed  than  I  could  reasonably  have  hoped,  vfo 
have  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  commonkncf 
the  Panther,  and  embraced  this  grraciovis  indulgcaoe 
of  his  majesty  in  point  of  toleration.  But  ndther 
to  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  is  this  satire  mf 
way  intended :  it  is  aimed  only  at  the  refractoiy 
and  disobedient  on  either  side.  For  those,  wboaic 
come  over  to  the  royal  party,  arc  conseqnendf 
supposed  to  be  out  of  g^n-shot.  Our  phyridai 
have  observed,  that,  in  process  of  time,  some  & 
eases  have  abated  of  their  virulence,  and  have  ii  t 
manner  worn  out  their  malignity,  so  as  to  be  m 
longer  moital :  and  why  may  not  I  suppose  tbo 
same  concerning  some  of  those,  who  have  fbnneriy 
been  enemies  to  kingly  government,  as  well  as  c^ 
tholic  religion  ?  I  hope  they  hare  now  another  no* 
tion  of  both,  as  having  found,  by  comfortable  a* 
pericnce,  that  the  doctrine  of  persecution  b  far  fiv« 
being  an  article  of  our  faith. 

It  is  not  for  any  private  man  to  censure  the  pn>> 
ceedings  of  a  foreign  prince :  but,  without  suspidoa 
of  flattery,  I  may  praise  our  own,  who  has  takn 
contrary  measures,  and  those  more  suitable  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  Some  of  the  diasentefs,  ii 
their  addresses  to  his  majesty,  have  said,  "  that  bs 
has  restc»red  God  to  his  empire  over  conscience.'*  I 
confess,  I  dare  not  stretch  the  figure  to  so  great  t 
boldness :  but  I  may  safely  say,  that  conscience  it 
the  royalty  and  prerogative  of  every  private  maa 
He  is  absolute  in  his  own  breast,  and  accountable 
to  no  earthly  power  for  that  which  passes  only  b^> 
twixt  God  and  him.  Those  who  are  driven  into  the 
fold  are,  generally  speaking,  rather  made  hj-po* 
crites  than  converts. 

This  indulgence  being  granted  to  all  the  sects, i( 
ought  in  reason  to  be  expected,  that  they  shoaU 
botli  receive  it,  and  receive  it  thankfully.  '  For,  at 
this  time  of  day,  to  refuse  the  benefit,  and  adhere 
to  those  whom  they  have  esteemed  their  peisrca- 
tors,  what  is  it  else,  but  publicly  to  own,  that  ihet 
sufTcred  not  before  for  conscience  sake,  but  ooly 
out  of  pride  and  obstinacy,  to  separate  from  t 
church  for  those  im)>06itions,  which  they  now  jodre 
may  be  lawfully  obeyed  ?  After  they  have  so  kof 
contended  for  their  classical  ordination,  (not  to 
speak  of  rites  and  ceremonies)  will  they  at  length 
submit  to  an  episcopal  ?  If  they  can  go  so  far  o«t 
of  complaisance  to  their  old  enemies,  mcthinks  a 
little  reason  should  persuade  them  to  take  aDOther 
step,  and  see  whither  that  would  lead  them. 

Of  the  receiving  this  toleration  thankfully  I  shaO 
say  no  more,  than  that  they  ought,  and  I  doobi 
not  they  will,  consider  from  what  hand  they  fd- 
cei\-cd  it.  It  is  not  from  a  Cyrus,  a  heathen  prince, 
and  a  foreigner,  but  from  a  Christian  king,  their 
native  sovereign ;  who  expects  a  return  in  specit 
froih  them,  that  the  kindness,  which  he  has  gia- 
ciously  shown  them,  may  be  retaliated  on  those  d 
his  own  persuasion. 

As  for  the  poem  in  goieral,  I  will  only  thus  bt 
laXkA^  >^  t«M^Rt^  ^JDaflL  il  vat  neither  tmpofed  oa 
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the,  nor  so  much  at  the  subject  given  me  by  any 
man.  It  was  written  during  the  last  winter,  and 
the  beginning  of  this  spring ;  though  with  long  in- 
terruptions of  ill  hea'th  and  other  hindrances. 
About  a  fortnight  before  I  had  finished  it,  his 
majesty^s  declaratiob  for  liberty  of  conscience  came 
ftbroad :  which,  if  I  had  so  soon  expected,  I  might 
have  spared  myself  the  labour  of  writing  many 
things  which  are  contained  in  the  third  part  of  it 
But  I  was  always  in  some  hope,  that  the  church  of 
England  might  have  been  persuaded  to  have  taken 
off  the  penal  laws  and  the  test,  which  was  one  de- 
tigii  of  the  poem,  when  I  proposed  to  myself  the 
writing  of  it. 

It  is  evident,  that  some  part  of  it  was  only  occa- 
flional,  and  not  first  intended :  I  mean  that  defence 
of  myself,  to  which  every  honest  man  is  bound, 
when  he  is  injuriously  attacked  in  print:  and  I 
refer  myself  to  the  judgment  of  those,  who  have 
read  the  answer  to  the  defence  of  the  late  king's 
papers,  and  that  of  the  dutchess,  (in  which  last  I  was 
oonoemed)  how  charitably  I  have  been  represented 
there.  I  am  now  informed  both  of  the  author  and 
supervisors  of  this  pamphlet,  and  will  reply,  when 
1  think  he  can  atTront  me :  for  I  am  of  Socrates's 
opinion,  that  all  creatures  cannot  In  the  mean 
^ime,  let  him  consider  whether  he  deserved  not  a 
more  severe  reprehension,  than  I  gave  him  for- 
merly, for  using  so  little  respect  to  the  memory  of 
those,  whom  he  pretended  to  answer ;  and  at  his 
leisure,  look  out  for  some  original  treatise  of  humi- 
lity, written  by  any  protestant  in  English ;  I  be- 
lieve I  may  say  in  any  other  tong\ie ;  for  the  mag- 
nified piece  of  Duncomb  on  that  subject,  which 
cither  he  must  mean,  or  none,  and  with  which 
another  of  his  fellows  has  upbraided  me,  was  trans- 
lated (rom  the  Spanish  of  Rodriguez ;  though 
with  the  omission  of  the  seventeenth,  the  twenty- 
fourth,  the  twenty-fifth,  and  the  last  chapter, 
which  will  be  found  in  comparing  of  the  books. 

He  would  have  insinuated  to  the  world,  that  her 
late  highness  died  not  a  Roman  catholic.  He  de- 
clares himself  to  be  now  satisfied  to  the  contrary, 
in  which  he  has  giveu  up  the  cause :  for  matter  of 
lact  was  the  principal  debate  betwixt  us.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  would  dispute  the  motives  of  her 
change ;  how  prcpoisterously,  kt  all  mcu  judge, 
when  he  seemed  to  deny  the  subject  of  the  con- 
troversy, the  change  itself.  And  because  I  would 
not  take  up  this  ridiculous  challenge,  he  tells  the 
world  I  cannot  argue :  but  he  may  as  well  infer, 
that  a  catholic  cannot  fast,  because  he  will  not 
take  up  the  cudgels  against  Mrs.  James,  to  con- 
fute the  protestant  religion. 

I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say  concerning  the 
poem  as  such,  and  abstracted  fri)m  the  matters, 
either  religious  or  civil,  which  arc  handled  in  it 
The  first  part,  consisting  in<«»t  in  general  characters 
and  narration,  1  have  endeavoured  to  raise,  and 
give  it  the  majestic  turn  of  heroic  poesy.  The 
second,  being  matter  of  dispute,  and  chiefly  con- 
cerning church  authority,  I  was  obliged  to  make 
as  plain  and  perspicuous  as  possibly  I  could  -,  yet 
not  wholly  neglecting  the  numbers,  though  I  had 
not  firequent  occasions  for  the  magnificence  of  verse. 
The  third,  which  has  more  of  the  nature  of  domes- 
tic conversation,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  more  free  and 
familiar  than  the  two  former. 

There  are  in  it  two  episodes  or  fables,  which  are 
unfterwoven  with  the  main  design ;  so  that  they  are 


projierly  parta  of  it,  though  they  are  also  distinct 
stories  of  themselves.  In  both  of  thei*e  I  have 
made  use  of  the  common-places  of  satire,  whether 
tnie  or  false,  which  are  urge«l  by  the  members  of 
the  one  church  against  the  other :  at  which  I  hope 
no  reader  of  either  party  will  be  scandalized,  be- 
cause they  are  not  of  my  invention,  but  as  old,  to 
my  knowledge,  as  the  times  of  Boccnce  and  Chaucer 
on  the  one  side,  and  as  those  of  the  Reformation  oa 
the  other. 


THE  HIND  AND  THE  PANTHEH., 

PART  I. 

A  MiLK-wnrrB  Hind,  immortal  and  unchangMj 

Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  ranged  ^ 

Without  unspotted,  innocent  within. 

She  fearM  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin. 

Yet  had  she  oft  been  chasM  with  horns  and  houmk^ 

And  Scythian  shafts ;  and  many  winged  wounda 

Aim'd  at  her  heart ;  was  often  forc'd  to  fly. 

And  doom'd  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die. 

Not  so  her  young;  for  their  unequal  line 
Was  heroes  make,  half  human,  half  divme. 
Their  earthly  mould  obnoxious  vas  to  Fate,. 
Th'  immortal  part  assumed  immortal  state. 
Of  these  a  slaughtered  army  lay  in  bloody 
Extended  o'er  the  Caledonian  wood. 
Their  native  walk;  whose  vocal  blood  aroM^ 
And  cryM  for  pardon  ou  their  perjured  foes, 
llicir  fote  was  fruitful,  and  the  sanguine  seed. 
Endued  with  souls,  increas'd  the  sacred  breed. 
So  captive  Israel  multiply *d  in  chains, 
A  numerous  exile,  and  enjoy'd  her  pains. 
With  grief  and  gladness  mix'd  the  mother  view'd 
Her  martjT'd  oflispring,  and  their  race  renewed; 
Their  corps  to  perish,  but  their  kind  to  last. 
So  much  the  deathless  plant  the  dying  fruit  surpassed. 

Panting  and  pensive  now  she  rang'd  alone. 
And  wanderM  in  the  kingdoms,  once  her  own. 
The  common  hunt,  thougli  from  their  rage  restrained 
By  sovereign  power,  her  company  disdained  j 
Grinn'd  as  they  passed,  and  with  a  glaring  eye 
Gave  gloomy  signs  of  secret  enmity. 
*Tis  true,  she  boimdcd  by,  and  tri]ip'd  so  light. 
They  had  not  time  to  tike  a  steady  sight 
For  Truth  has  such  a  face  and  such  a  mien. 
As  to  be  lov'd  needs  only  to  be  seen. 

The  bloody  Bear,  an  independent  beast, 
UnlickM  to  form,  in  groans  her  hate  expressed. 
Among  the  timorous  kind  the  quaking  Hare 
Profess'd  neutrality,  but  would  not  swear. 
Next  her  the  buflbon  A(>e,  as  atheists  use, 
Mimick'd  all  sects,  and  had  his  own  to  choose  i 
Still  when  the  lion  look'd,  his  kai^^s  he  bent. 
And  paifl  at  church  a  courtier's  compliment 
The  bristled  baptist  Boar,  impure  as  he. 
But  whitcu'd  with  tlie  foam  of  sanctity. 
With  fat  pollutions  iUPd  the  sacred  place. 
And  mountains  levellM  in  his  furious  race  i 
So  first  rebellion  founded  was  in  grace. 
But  since  the  mighty  ravage,  which  he  mada 
In  German  forest,  had  his  guilt  betray'd, 
With  broken  tusks,  and  with  a  borrow'd  name. 
He  shunn'd  the  vengeance,  and  (X)nceard  the  shame^ 
So  lurk'd  in  sects  unseen.     With  greater  guile 
False  Rejnnard  fed  on  consecrated  spoil: 
The  graceless  beast  by  Atlianasius  first 
Was  cba8*d.  from  Njce,,  then  b^  S(K.vK^\iDQi^^v 
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His  impious  race  their  blasphemy  renewed,  I 

And  Nature's  king  through  Nature*s  optics  view'd. 
Revers'd  they  view'd  him  lessenM  to  their  eye. 
Nor  in  an  infant  could  a  god  descry. 
New  swarming  sects  to  this  obliquely  tend, 
Hence  they  began,  and  here  they  all  will  end. 
What  weight  of  ancient  witness  can  prerail. 
If  private  reason  hold  the  public  scale  ? 
But,  gracious  God,  how  well  dost  thou  provide 
For  erring  judgment  an  unerring  guide ! 
Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  th'  abyss  of  light, 
A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight. 
O  teach  mc  to  believe  thee  thus  concealed. 
And  search  no  further  than  thyself  reveal'd ; 
But  her  alone  for  my  director  take. 
Whom  thou  hast  promised  never  to  forsake ! 
My  thoughtless  youth  was  wing'd  with  vain  desires, 
My  manliood,  long  misled  by  wandering  fires, 
Followed  false  lights ;  and,  when  their  ^impse  was 

gone. 
My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  owiu 
Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  I  am ; 
Be  thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  shame. 
Crood  life  be  now  my  task :  my  doubts  are  done : 
What  more  could  fright  my  faith,  than  three  in 

one? 
Can  I  believe  eternal  Ood  could  lie 
IMsguis'd  in  mortal  mould  and  infancy  ? 
That  the  great  Maker  of  the  world  could  die  ? 
And  after  that  trust  my  imperfect  sense. 
Which  calls  in  question  his  omnipotence  ? 
Can  I  my  reason  to  my  faith  compel  ? 
And  shall  my  sight,  and  touch,  and  taste,  rebel  ? 
Superior  faculties  are  set  aside ; 
Shall  their  subservient  organs  l>e  my  guide  ? 
Then  let  the  Moon  usuqp  the  rule  of  day. 
And  winking  tapers  show  the  Sun  his  way ; 
For  what  my  senses  can  themsi^lves  perceive, 
I  need  no  revelation  to  believe. 
Can  they  who  say  the  host  should  be  descry'd 
Ry  sense,  define  a  body  glorifyM  ? 
TmpaKsable,  and  penetrating  parts  ? 
Let  them  declare  by  what  mysterious  arts 
He  shot  that  body  through  th'  opposing  might 
Of  bolts  and  bars  impervious  to  the  light. 
And  stood  before  his  train  confcssM  in  open  sight. 
For  since  thus  wondrously  he  passM,  *tis  plain, 
One  single  place  two  bo<Iies  did  contain. 
And  sure  the  same  omnii)Oten(*e  or  well 
Can  make  one  bo<ly  in  more  places  dwelL 
Let  n»ason  then  at  her  own  quarry  fly. 
But  how  can  finite  grasp  infinity  ? 

Tis  urg'd  again,  that  faith  did  first  commence 
By  miracles,  which  are  appeals  to  sense. 
And  thence  ccmcludcd,  that  our  sense  must  be 
The  motive  still  of  credibility. 
For  latter  ages  must  on  former  wait,  . 

An«l  what  began  belief  must  propagate. 

But  winnow  well  this  thought,  and  you  shall  find 
Tis  light  as  chaff  that  flics  before  the  wind. 
Woixj  all  those  w(>ndcrs  wrought  by  power  divine 
As  means  or  ends  of  sr»rno  more  deep  design? 
Most  sure  as  means,  whoso  end  was  this  alone, 
To  prove  the  (iodhoad  of  th'  eternal  Son. 
(i>H\  thus  assorted,  man  is  to  believe 
Bovoud  what  sense  and  reason  ran  conceive. 
And  for  mystoriou:*  things  of  faith  rely 
<*hj  the  prfjponi'nt,  Heaven's  authority. 
If  tlicu  our  faith  we  for  our  guide  admit. 
Vain  is  ;be  further  search  uf  human  wit. 


As  when  the  building  gains  «  ffnrer  stay. 
We  take  th'  nnusefbl  scaffolding  away. 
Reason  by  sense  no  more  can  anderstand ; 
Ttie  game  is  play'd  into  another  band. 
Why  choose  we  then  like  bilanders  to  creep 
Along  the  coast,  and  land  in  Tiew  to  keep. 
When  safely  we  may  lanch  hnto  the  deep  ? 
In  the  same  vessel  which  our  Saviour  bofe. 
Himself  the  pilot,  let  us  leave  the  shore. 
And  with  a  better  guide  a  better  world  explore. 
Could  he  his  Godhead  veil  with  flesh  and  Uood, 
And  not  veil  these  again  to  be  our  food  ? 
His  grace  in  both  is  equal  in  extent. 
The  first  affords  us  life,  the  second  nouridment 
And  if  he  can,  why  all  this  frantic  pain 
To  construe  what  his  clearest  words  contain. 
And  make  a  riddle  what  he  made  so  plain } 
To  take  up  half  on  trust,  and  half  to  try, 
Name  it  not  faith,  but  bungling  bigotry. 
Both  kncve  and  fool  the  merchant  we  may  adl, 
To  pay  great  sums,  and  to  compound  the  smdl: 
For  who  would  break  with  H«faven,  and  voaM  sot 

break  for  all  ? 
Pest  then,  my  soul,  from  endless  anguish  freed: 
Nor  sciences  thy  guide,  nor  sense  thy  creed. 
Faith  is  the  b€>st  ensurer  of  thy  bliss ; 
The  baidc  above  mnst  fail  before  the  Teatuie  ml 
But  Heaven  and  heaven-bom  faith  are  hr  fnm 

thee. 
Thou  first  apostate  to  divinity. 
Unkennel'd  range  in  thy  Polonian  plains : 
A  fiercer  foe  the  insatiate  Wolf  remains. 
Too  boastful  Britain,  please  thyself  no  more, 
I  That  beasts  of  prey  are  hanish*d  from  thy  shores 
The  bear,  the  boar,  and  every  nvage  name. 
Wild  in  effect,  th(»ugh  ha  appearance  tame. 
Lay  waste  thy  woods,  destroy  thy  Uissful  bower, 
And,  muzzled  though  they  seem,  the  mutes  devoor. 
More  haughty  than  the  rest,  the  wolfish  race 
Appear  with  belly  gaunt,  and  fismbh*d  faee : 
Never  was  so  deform'd  a  beast  of  grace. 
His  ragged  tail  betwixt  his  legs  he  wears. 
Close  clapp'd  for  shame;  but  his  rough  crest  be  nta, 
And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears. 
His  wild  disordered  walk,  Ifts  haggard  eyes, 
Did  all  the  bestial  citizens  surprise. 
Though  fear'd  and  hated,  yet_be  niVd  a  whik^ 
As  captain  or  companion  of  the  spoil. 
Full  many  a  year  his  hateful  head  had  been 
For  tribute  paid,  nor  since  in  Cambria  seen : 
The  last  of  all  the  litter  scap'd  by  chance. 
And  from  Geneva  first  infested  France. 
Some  authors  thus  his  pedigree  will  trace. 
Rut  others  write  him  of  an  upstart  race ; 
Because  of  WickllfTs  bitytd  no  mark  be  brinp, 
But  bis  innate  antipathy  to  kings. 
These  last  deduce  him  from  th'  Helvetian  kind. 
Who  ntar  the  Leman-lake  his  consort  liird : 
lliat  fiery  Zuinglius  first  th'.aO'ection  bred. 
And  meagre  Calvin  blest  the  nuptial  bed. 
In  Israel  some  belie^'e  him  whelp'd  long  smce. 
When  the  proud  sanhedrim  oppress'd  the  priory 
Or,  8«ncc  he  will  be  Jew,  derive  him  higher. 
When  Corah  with  his  brethren  did  conspire 
From  Mo<es'  hand  the  sovereign  Kway  to  wres^ 
And  Aaron  of  his  ephod  tt>  divest : 
1111  o|>ening  Earth  made  way  for  all  to  pasi^ 
And  could  not  hear  the  burthen  of  a  class, 
rhe  Fox  and  he  came  shuffled  in  the  dark, 
If  ever  they  were  stowed  in  Noah's  ark : 
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ips  not  inad«;  for  all  their  barking  train 
log  (a  oommon  species)  will  contain. 
K>ine  wild  curs,  who  from  their  masters  ran, 
rring  the  supremacy  of  man, 
ods  and  caves  the  rebel^race  began, 
lappy  pair,  how  well  have  you  increased ! 
:  ills  in  church  and  state  have  you  redresa'd  ? 
teeth  untry'd,  and  rudiments  of  claws, 
first  essay  was  on  your  native  laws : 
;  having  torn  with  ease,  and  trampled  down, 
fangs  you  fasten'd  on  the  mitred  crown, 
reed  from  God  and  monarchy  your  town, 
though  your  cative  kennel  still  be  small, 
ied  betwixt  a  puddle  and  a  wall ; 
our  victorious  colonies  are  sent 
e  the  north  ocean  girds  the  continent. 
:enM  with  fire  below,  your  monsters  breed 
luy  Holland,  and  in  fruitful  Tweed : 
ike  the  first  the  last  affects  to  be 
a  to  the  dregs  of  a  democracy. 
Iiere  in  fields  the  fairy  rounds  are  seen, 
k  sour  herbage  rises  on  the  green : 
ringing  where  those  midnight  elves  advance, 
lion  prints  the  footsteps  of  the  dance, 
are  their   doctrines,   such   contempt  they 
show 
iaven  above,  and  to  their  prince  below, 
le  but  traitors  and  blasphemers  know, 
ike  the  tyrant  of  the  skies,  is  placM, 
ings,  like  slaves,  beneath  the  crowd  debas'd. 
iome  is  their  food,  that  flocks  refuse 
e,  and  only  dogs  for  physic  use. 
ere  the  lightning  runs  along  the  ground, 
sbandry  can  heal  the  blasting  wound ; 
aded  grass,  nor  bearded  com  succeeds, 
rales  of  scurf  and  putrefaction  breeds : 
vars,  such  waste,  such  fiery  tracks  of  dearth 
zeal  has  left,  and  such  a  teemless  earth. 
s  the  poisons  of  the  deadliest  kind 
their  own  unhappy  coast  confinM ; 
y  Indian  shades  of  sight  deprive, 
lagic  plants  will  but  in  Colchos  thrive ; 
sbytery  and  pestilential  zral 
ity  flourish  in  a  commonweal. 
Celtic  woods  is  chas'd  the  wolfish  crew ; 
I !  some  pity  ev'n  to  brutes  is  due : 
native  walks  methinks  they  might  e^joy, 
of  their  native  malice  to  destroy, 
the  tyrannies  on  human-kind, 
)rst  is  that  which  persecutes  the  mind, 
but  weigh  at  what  offence  we  strike, 
it  because  we  cannot  think  alike, 
ishing  of  this,  we  overthrow 
ws  of  nations  and  of  Nature  too. 
are  the  subjects  of  tyrannic  sway, 
still  the  stronger  on  the  weaker  prey, 
nly  of  a  softer  mould  is  made, 
•  his  fellow's  ruin  but  their  aid : 
d  kind,  benefi(!ent,  and  free, 
ble  image  of  the  Deity, 
portion  of  informing  fire  was  given 
tes,  th*  inferior  family  of  Heaven : 
lith  divine,  as  with  a  careless  beat, 
out  the  mute  creation  at  a  heat : 
len  arriv'd  at  last  to  human  race, 
xlhead  took  a  deep  considering  space; 
distinguish  man  from  all  the  rest, 
M  the  sacred  treasures  of  his  breaist; 
ercy  mixt  with  reason  did  impart,       , 
his  heady  the  other  to  his  hearts 


Reason  to  rule,  but  menfy  to  forgive  f 

The  firnt  is  law,  the  last  prerogative. 

And  like  his  mind  his  outward  form  appeared, 

Wlien,  issuing  naked,  to  the  wondering  herd. 

He  charmed  their  eyes ;  and,  for  they  iov'd,  they 

f^r'd : 
Not  arm'd  with  horns  '  ^  arbitrary  might. 
Or  claws  to  seize  their  furry  spoils  in  fight. 
Or  with  increase  of  feet  t'  overtake  U^m  in  their 

ftght : 
Of  easy  shape,  and  pliant  every  way; 
Confessing  still,  the  softness  of  bis  clay. 
And  kind  as  kings  upon  their  coronation-day : 
With  open  hands,  and  with  extended  space 
Of  arms,  to  satisfy  a  large  embrace. 
Thus  kneaded*  up  with  milk,  the  new-made  maft 
His  kingdom  o'er  his  kindred  world  began : 
Till  knowledge  misapply^,  misunderstood. 
And  pride  of  empire  sour'd  his  balmy  blood. 
Then,  first  rebelling,  his  own  stamp  be  coins  ; 
The  murderer  Cain  was  latent  in  his  loins : 
And  blood  began  its  first  and  loudest  cry. 
For  differing  worship  of  the  Deity. 
Thus  Persecution  rose,  and  further  space 
ProducM  the  mighty  hunter  of  his  race. 
Not  so  the  blessed  Pan  his  flock  increased. 
Content  to  fold  them  from  the  famished  beast : 
Mild  were  his  laws ;  the  sheep  and  harmless  hind 
Were  never  of  the  persecuting  kind. 
Such  pity  now  the  pious  pastor  shows. 
Such  mercy  from  the  British  lion  flows. 
That  both  provide  protection  from  their  foes. 

Ob  happy  regions,  Italy  and  Spain, 
Which  never  did  those  monsters  entertain  ! 
The  Wolf,  the  Bear,  the  Boar,  can  there  advance 
No  native  claim  of  just  inheritance. 
And  self-pre^rving  la^-s,  severe  in  show, 
May  guard  their  fences  from  th*  invading  foe. 
Where  birth  has  plac*d  them,  let  them  safely  share 
The  common  benefit  of  vital  air.^ 
Themselves  unharmful,  let  them  live  unharm*d  ; 
Their  jaw9  disabled,  and  their  claws  disarm*d: 
Here,  only  in  nocturnal  bowlings  bold, 
They  dare  not  seize  the  Hind,  nor  leap  the  fold. 
More  powerful,  and  as  vigilant  as  they, 
The  lion  awfully  forbids  the  prey.  [sore^ 

Their  rage  repressed,  though  pinchM  with  -^mioe 
They  stand  aloof,  and  tremble  at  his  roar : 
Much  is  their  hunger,  but  their  fear  is  more. 
These  are  the  chief:  to  number  o*er  the  rest^ 
And  stand,  like  Adam,  naming  every  beast. 
Were  weary  work;  nor  will  the  Muse  describe 
A  slimy-bom  and  sun-begotten  tribe ; 
Who,  for  from  steeples  and  their  sacred  sound,* 
In  fields  their  sullen  conventicles  found. 
These  gross,  half-animated,  lumps  I  leave ; 
Nor  can  I  think  what  thoughts  they  can  conceive. 
3ut,  if  they  think  at  all,  'tis  sure  no  higher 
Than  matter,  put  in  motion,  may  aspire : 
Souls  that  can  scarce  ferment  their  mass  of  clay: 
So  drossy,  so  divisible  are  they, 
As  would  but^erve  pure  bodies  for  allay : 
Such  sonls  as  shards  produce,  such  beetle  thinga 
As  only  buz  to  Heaven  with  evening  wings ; 
Strike  in  the  dark,  offending  but  by  chance. 
Such  are  the  blindfold  blows  of  ignorance. 
They  know  not  beings,  and  jbut  hate  a  name ; 
To  them  the  Hind  and  Panther  are  the  same. 

'fl^e  Panther  sure  the  noblest,  next  the  ijind* 
A|k^  fKOV^  creature  of  the  spotted  kind ; 
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Oh,  could  her  inborn  stains  be  wash'd  away. 
She  were  too  good  to  be  a  beast  of  prey ! 
How  can  I  praise,  or  blame,  and  tiot  offend. 
Or  how  divide  the  frailty  from  the  friend  ? 
Her  faults  aqd  virtues  lie  so  mix*d,  that  she 
Nor  wholly  stands  condemned,  nor  wholly  free* 
Then,  like  her  injurM  Lion,  4et  me  speak : 
He  cannot  bend  her,  and  he  would  not  break. 
Unkind  already,  and  e^trangM  in  part. 
The  Wolf  begins  to  share  her  wandering  heart 
Though  unpolluted  yet  with  actual  iU, 
She  half  commits  who  sins  but  in  her  wllL 
If,  as  our  dreaming  Platonists  report. 
There  could  be  spirits  of  a  middle  sort. 
Too  black  for  Heaven,  and  yet  too  white  for  Hell, 
Wh9  just  dropt  half  way  down,  nor  lower  feJlj 
So  pois  d,  so  gently  she  descends  from  high, 
It  seems  a  soft  dismission  from  the  sky. 
Her  house  not  ancient,  whatsoever  pretence 
Her  clergy-heralds  make  in  her  defence. 
A  second  century  not  half-way  run, 
Since  the  new  honours  of  her  bloud  begun. 
A  Lion  old,  obscene,  and  furious  made 
By  lust,  compressed  her  mother  in  a  shade ; 
Then,  by  a  left-hand  marriage,  weds  the  dame, 
G>vering  adultery  with  a  specious  name : 
So  Schism  begot ;  and  Sacrilege  and  she, 
A  wcll-match*d  pair,  got  graceless  Heresy. 
Ood's  and  kings'  rebels  have  the  same  good  cause. 
To  trample  down  divine  and  human  laws  : 
lk»th  would  be  calPd  reformers,  and  their  hate 
Alike  destructive  both  to  church  and  state : 
The  fruit  pix>claims  the  plant ;  a  lawless  prince 
By  luxury  reformed  incontinenco; 
By  ruins,  charity ;  by  riots,  abstinence, 
Confessions,  fasts,  and  penance  set  aside ; 
Oh,  with  what  ease  we  follow  such  a  gpide. 
Where  souls  are  star\'*d,  and  senses  gratify*d ! 
Where  marriatre  pleasures  midnight  prayer  supply, 
And  mattin  bells,  a  melancholy  cry. 
Are  tun*d  to  merrier  notes,  **  increase  and  mul- 
tiply.'* 
Religion  shows  a  rosy-coIourM  face; 
Not  batter*d  out  with  drudging  works  of  grace : 
A  down-hill  reformation  rolls  apace. 
What  flesh  and  blood  would  crowd  the  narrow  gate, 
Or,  till  they  waste  their  pampered  paunches, wait? 
All  would  be  happy  at  the  cheapest  rate. 

Though  our  lean  faith  these  rigid  laws  has  given, 
The  fiill-fed  Mussulman  goes  fat  to  Heaven; 
For  his  Arabian  prophet  with  delights 
Of  sense  allur'd  his  eastern  proselytes. 
The  jolly  Lnthcr,  reading  him,  began 
T  interpret  Scriptures  by  his  Alcoran ; 
To  giub  the  thorns  beneath  our  tender  feet. 
And  make  the  paths  of  Paradise  more  sweet ; 
Bethought  him  of  a  wife  ere  half  way  gone, 
For  'twas  uneasy  travelling  alone; 
And,  in  this  masquerade  of  mirth  and  love, 
Mistcok  the  bli}.s  of  Heaven  for  Bacchanals  above. 
Sure  he  prc-sum'd  of  praise,  who  came  to  stock 
Th'  ethereal  pasturts  with  so  fair  a  flock, 
Bnrnish'd,  and  battening  on  their  food,  to  show 
Their  dir-jrcme  of  careful  herds  below.  [head, 

Our  Panther,  thou|rh  like  these  she  chang'd  hpr 
Yet  as  the  mistress  of  a  monarch's  bed, 
>J«T  front  erect  with  majesty  she  bore. 
The  crosier  wielded,  and  the  mitre  wore. 
Her  upper  part  of  decent  dif^cipiine 
jbiiovv'd  a/1'octation  of  an  aucWnl  Wue  \ 


And  fathers,  coundla,  chnrcli,  and  diiipe1i*t  hni 
Were  on  her  reverend  phylactfanes  read. 
But  what  disgraced  and  disavow'd  the  rest. 
Was  Calvin's  brand,  that  stigmatiz'd  tlie  bcaA, 
Thus,  like  a  creature  of  a  double  kind. 
In  her  own  labyrinth  she  lives  confin'd. 
To  foreign  lands  no  Mnind  of  her  is  cooic^ 
Humbly  content  to  be  despis'd  at  home. 
Such  is  her  faith,  where  good  cannot  be  bad. 
At  least  she  leaves  the  refuse  of  the  bad : 
Nice  in  her  choice  of  ill,  though  not  of  best. 
And  least  dcform*d,  because  deformed  the  least. 
In  doubtful  points  betwixt  her  differing  friends, 
Where  one  for  substance,  one  for  sign  contends^ 
Their  contradicting  terms  she  strives  to  join; 
Sign  shall  be  substance,  substance  shall  be  ligik 
A  real  presence  all  her  sons  allow. 
And  yet  *tis  flat  idolatry  to  bow^ 
Because  the  Godhead  's  there  they  know  not  hor. 
Her  novices  are  taught,  that  bread  and  wine 
Are  but  the  visible  and  outward  sign, 
Receiv'd  by  those  who  in  communion  join. 
But  th'  inward  grace,  or  the  thing  signify'd. 
His  blood  and  body,  who  to  save  us  dy*d  ; 
The  faithful  this  thing  signifyM  receive : 
What  is't  those  faithfdl  then  partake  or  leave  I  - 
For  what  is  signify'd  and  understood. 
Is,  by  her  own  ccHifession,  flesh  and  blood. 
I'hen,  by  the  same  acknowledgment,  we  know 
They  take  the  sign,  and  take  the  substance  too* 
nrhe  literal  sense  is  hard  to  flesh  and  blood. 
But  nonsense  never  can  be  understood. 

Her  wild  belief  on  every  wave  is  tost; 
But  sure  no  church  can  better  morals  boast. 
True  to  her  king  her  principles  are  found  ; 
Oh  that  her  practice  were  but  half  so  sound  \ 
Stedfast  in  various  turns  of  state  she  stood. 
And  seal'd  her  vow'd  affection  with  her  blood: 
Nor  will  I  meanly  tax  her  constancy, 
Th^t  interest  or  obligement  made  the  tie. 
Bound  to  the  fate  of  murder'd  monarchy. 
Before  the  sounding  axe  so  falls  the  vine. 
Whose  tender  branches  round  the  poplar  twine^ 
She  chose  her  ruin,  and  resigned  her  life. 
In  death  undaunted  as  an  Indian  wife : 
A  rare  example !  but  some  souls  we  see 
Crow  hard,  and  stiffen  with  adversity  : 
Yet  these  by  Fortune's  favours  are  undone  ; 
Resolv'd  into  a  baser  form  they  run, 
And  bore  the  wind,  but  cannot  bear  the  Sun. 
I^t  this  be  Nature's  frailty,  or  her  fate. 
Or  Isgrim's  counsel,  her  new-cho«en  mate  ; 
Still  she  's  the  fairest  of  the  fallen  crew. 
No  mother  more  indulgent  but  the  true. 

Fierce  to  her  foes,  yet  fears  her  force  to  try. 
Because  she  wants  innate  authority ; 
For  how  can  she  constrain  them  to  obey. 
Who  has  herself  cast  ofl'the  lawful  sway  } 
Rebellion  equals  all ;  and  th«  se,  who  toil 
In  common  theft,  will  share  the  common  spoil. 
Let  her  produce  the  title  and  the  right 
Against  her  old  superiors  first  to  fight ; 
If  she  reform  by  text,  ev'n  that  *s  as  plain 
For  her  own  rebels  to  reform  again. 
As  lonir  fis  words  a  different  sense  wdll  bear. 
And  tach  may  be  his  own  inlerpreter. 
Our  airy  faith  will  no  foundation  6nd  : 
The  word  's  a  weathercock  for  every  wind  : 
Tlie  IV'fir,  the  Fox,  tlie  \\o]ff  by  turns  prevail  | 
\TVi^ ii\v&t  va  vQ^er  supplies  the  present  gale, 
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Vhe  wretched  Panther  criei  aloucl  for  aid 
To  church  and  councils,  whom  she  first  betray'd ; 
No  help  from  fathers  or  tradition's  train : 
Those  ancient  guides  she  taught  us  to  disdain. 
And  by  that  scripture,  which  she  once  abus'd 
To  reformation,  stands  herself  accus*^. 
What  bills  for  breach  of  laws  can  she  prefer, 
Expounding  which  she  owns  herself  may  err  ? 
And,  after  all  her  winding  wa3rs  are  try*d, 
If  doubts  arise,  she  slips  herself  aside, 
And  leaves  the  private  conscience  for  the  guide. 
If  then  that  conscience  set  th'  offender  free, 
It  bars  her  claim  to  church  authority. 
How  can  she  censure,  or  what  crime  pretend. 
But  scripture  may  be  construed  to  defend  ? 
£v*n  those,  whom  for  rebellion  she  transmits 
To  civil  power,  her  doctrine  first  acquits ; 
Because  no  disobedience  can  ensue. 
Where  no  submission  to  a  judge  is  due; 
Each  judging  for  himself  by  her  consent. 
Whom  thus  absolv'd  she  sends  to  punishment. 
Suppose  the  magistrate  revenge  her  cause, 
Tis  only  for  transgressing  human  laws. 
How  answering  to  its  end  a  church  is  made. 
Whose  power  is  but  to  counsel  and  pcnuade ! 
O  solid  rock,  on  which  secure  she  stands  ! 
Eternal  house  not  built  with  mortal  hands  ! 
O  sure  defence  against  th'  infernal  gate, 
A  patent  during  pleasure  of  the  state ! 

Thus  is  the  Paiither  neither  lov*d  nor  feaWd, 
A  mere  mock  queen  of  a  divided  herd ) 
Whom  soon  by  lawfiil  power  she  might  oontrol. 
Herself  a  part  submitted  to  the  whole. 
Then,  as  the  Moon  who  first  receives  the  light 
By  which  she  makes  our  nether  regions  bright. 
So  might  she  shine,  reflecting  from  a^ 
The  rajrs  she  borrowed  from  a  better  star ; 
Big  with  the  beams  which  from  her  mother  flow. 
And  reigning  o>r  the  rising  tides  below : 
Now,  mixing  with  a  savage  crowd,  she  goes, 
And  meanly  flatters  her  inveterate  foes, 
Kurd  while  she  rules,  mm  losing  every  hour 
Her  wretched  remnants  of  precarious  power. 
One    evening,  while    the    cooler    shade  she 
sought. 
Revolving  many  a  melancholy  thought. 
Alone  she  walk'd,  and  look'd  around  in  vain, 
With  rueful  visage,  for  her  vanish*d  train : 
None  of  her  sylvan  subjects  made  their  court } 
Levees  and  couchees  passM  without  resort* 
So  hardly  can  usurpers  manage  well 
Those  whom  they  first  instrut'ted  to  rebeU 
More  l.berty  begets  desire  of  more  j 
The  hunger  still  increases  with  the  store. 
Without  respect  they  brushM  along  the  wood 
Each  in  his  clan,  and,  filKd  with  loathsome  food, 
Ask'd  no  permission  to  the  neighbouring  flood. 
The  Panther,  full  of  inward  discontent. 
Since  they  would  go,  before  them  wisely  went ; 
Supplying  want  of  power  by  drinking  first. 
As  if  she  gave  them  leave  to  quench  their  thirst. 
Among  the  rest,  the  Hind,  with  fearful  face, 
Beheld  from  far  the  cpmmon  watering-place. 
Nor  durst  approach  ;  till  with  an  awful  roar 
The  sovereign  T.ion  bad  her  fear  no  more. 
EncouragM    thus  she  brought   her  younglings 

nigh. 
Watching  the  motions  of  her  patron's  eye, 
And  drank  a  6ober  draught  j  the  rest  amaz'A 
3tood  mutely  stilly  and  on  the  stranger  gaz'd} 
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Surve3r'd  her  part  by  part,  and  lought  to  find 
The  ten-hom*d  monster  in  the  harmless  Hind, 
Such  as  the  Wolf  and  Panther  had  designed. 
They  thought  at  first  they  dream'd  ;  for  'twas  offenco 
With  them,  to  question  certitude  of  sense. 
Their  guide  in  faith :  but  nearer  when  they  drew. 
And  had  the  faultless  object  fiiU  in  \'iew. 
Lord,  how  they  all  admir'd  her  heavenly  hue ! 
Some,  who  before  her  fellowship  disdain'd. 
Scarce,  and  but  scarce,  from  inborn  rage  re8train'4» 
Now  frisk'd  about  her,  and  old  kindred  feigu'd. 
Mrliethcr  for  love  or  interest,  every  sect 
Of  all  the  savage  nation  show'd  respect. 
The  viceroy  Panther  could  not  awe  the  herd  ; 
The  more  the  company,  the  less  they  fear'd. 
The  surly  Wolf  with  secret  envy  burst; 
Yet  could  not  howl ;  the  Hind  had  seen  him  firstt 
But  what  he  durst  not  speak,  the  Panther  durst. 

For  when  the  herd,  sufficed,  did  late  repair 
To  femey  hftaths,  and  to  their  forest  lare. 
She  made  a  mannerly  excuse  to  stay. 
Proffering  the  Hind  to  wait  her  half  the  way ; 
That,  since  the  sky  was  clear,  an  hour  of  talk 
Might  help  her  to  beguile  the  tedious  walk. 
With  much  good  will  the  motion  was  embrac*^ 
To  chat  a  while  on  their  adventures  pags'd : 
Nor  had  the  grateful  Hind  so  soon  forgot 
Her  friend  and  fellow-suflerer  in  the  ptoC 
Yet  wondering  how  of  late  she  grew  estrangM, 
Her  forehead  cloudy,  and  her  countenance  chang*dy 
She  thought  this  hour  th'  occasion  woul(l  present 
To  learn  her  secret  cause  of  discontent. 
Which,  well  she  hop'd,  might  be  with  ease  redress'd^ 
Considering  her  a  well-bred  civil  beast. 
And  more  a  gentlewoman  than  the  rest. 
After  some  common  talk  what  rumours  nu^ 
The  lady  of  the  spotted-muff  began. 


PART  ir. 


<*  DAMB,''said  the  Panther,  "times  are  mended  well. 

Since  late  among  the  Philistines  you  fell. 

The  toils  were  pitch'd,  a  spacious  tract  of  ground 

With  expert  huntsmen  was  encompassed  round  ; 

Th'  enclosure  narrow'd ;  the  sagacious  power 

Of  hounds  and  deatli  drew  nearer  every  hour. 

Tis  true,  the  younger  Lion  scap'd  the  snare. 

But  all  your  priestly  calves  lay  struggling  there; 

As  sacrifices  on  their  altars  laid ; 

While  you,  their  careful  mother,  wisely  fled* 

Nor  trusting  Destiny  to  save  your  head. 

For  whate'er  promises  you  have  apply'd 

To  your  unfailing  church,  the  surer  side 

Is  four  fair  legs  in  danger  to  provide. 

And  whate'er  tales  of  Peter's  chair  you  tell, 

Yet,  saving  reverence  of  the  miracle, 

The  better  luck  was  yours  to  scape  so  welL** 

"  As  I  remember,"  said  the  sober  Hind, 
"  Those  toils  were  for  your  *>wn  dear  self  designed* 
As  well  as  me;  and  with  the  self- same  throw. 
To  catch  the  quarry  and  the  vermin  too. 
Forgive  the  slanderous  tongties  that  cali'd  you  sa 
Howe'er  you  take  it  now,  the  common  cry 
Then  ran  you  down  for  your  rank  loyalty. 
Besides,  in  popery  they  thought  you  niirst. 
As  e%il  tongues  will  ever  speak  the  worst. 
Because  some  forms,  and  ceremonies  some 
Y<m  kept,  and  siUMi  \SLX3^TMiK&  ^s^MstiQ^ 
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Dumb  yoQ  were  born  mdeed ;  but  thtnlung  long. 
The  test,  it  seems,  at  last  has  loos*d  your  tongue. 
And  to  explain  what  your  fbrefBithers  meant. 
By  real  presence  in  the  sacrament, 
After  long  fenciug  push'd  against  a  wall. 
Your  salvo  comes,  that  he  's  not  there  at  all : 
There  changed  your  €uth,  and  what  may  change 

may  fall. 
Who  can  believe  what  varies  every  day. 
Nor  ever  was,  nor  will  be,  at  a  stay  ?" 

"  Tortures  may  force  the  tongue  untruths  to  tell, 
And  I  ne'er  own'd  m3rself  infallible," 
Reply'd  the  Panther:  "  grant  such  presence  were, 
Yet  in  your  sense  I  never  own*d  it  there. 
A  rt«al  virtue  we  by  faith  receive. 
And  that  we  in  the  sacrament  believe." 
'*  Then,"  said  the  Hind,  "  as  you  the  matteritate, 
Not  only  Jesuits  can  equivocate ; 
For  real,  as  you  now  the  word  expound. 
From  solid  substance  dwindles  to  a  sound. 
Methinks  an  Esop's  fable  you  repeat ; 
You  know  who  took  the  shadow  for  the  meat : 
Your  church's  substance  thus  you  change  at  will. 
And  yet  retain  your  former  figure  still. 
I  freely  grant  you  spoke  to  save  your  life ; 
For  then  you  lay  txmeath  the  butcher's  knife. 
Long  time  you  fought,  redoubled  battery  bore» 
But,  after  all,  against  yourself  you  swore ; 
Your  former  self:  for  every  hour  your  fonn 
Is  chopped  and  changed,  like  winds  before  a  storm. 
Thus  fear  and  interest  will  prevail  with  some ; 
For  all  have  not  the  gift  of  martyrdom." 

The  Panther  grinn'd  at  this,  and  thus  repljr'd: 
*•  That  men  may  err  was  never  yet  deny'd. 
But,  if  that  common  principle  be  true, 
The  canon,  dame,  is  leveled  full  at  you. 
But,  shunning  long  dispute*^,  I  fain  would  see 
That  wondrous  wight  Infallibility. 
Is  he  from  Heaven,  this  mighty  champion,  come : 
Or  lodg'd  below  in  subterranean  Rome  ? 
First,  seat  him  somewhere,  and  derive  his  race. 
Or  else  conclude  that  nothing  has  no  place." 
.  "  Suppose,  though  I  disown  it,"  said  the  Hmd, 
**  The  certain  mansion  were  not  yet  assigned : 
The  doubtful  residence  no  proof  can  bring 
Against  the  plain  existence  of  the  thing. 
Because  philosophers  may  disagree, 
If  sight  emission  or  reception  be, 
Shall  it  be  thence  infierr'd,  I  do  not  see  ? 
But  you  require  an  answer  positive. 
Which  yet,  when  I  demand,  you  dare  not  give ; 
For  fallacies  in  universals  live. 
I  then  affirm  that  this  unfailing  guide 
In  pope  and  general  councils  must  reside; 
Both  lawful,  both  combined :  what  one  decrees 
By  numerous  votes,  the  other  ratifies : 
CNi  this  undoubted  sense  the  church  relies. 
TIs  true,  some  doctors  in  a  scantier  space, 
I  mean,  in  each  apart,  contract  the  place. 
Some,  who  to  greater  length  extend  the  line^ 
The  church's  after-acceptation  join. 
This  last  circumference  appears  too  wide ; 
The  church  diffused  is  by  the  council  ty'd ; 
As  members,  by  their  representatives 
Obliged  to  laws,  which  prince  and  senate  gives. 
Thus  some  contract,  and  some  enlarge  the  space: 
In  pope  and  council  who  denies  the  place, 
Assisted  from  above  with  God's  unfailing  grace  ? 
Tliose  canons  aU  the  needful  points  contain; 
Tbek  MBie  lo  obTiouty  and  their  iras^  v>  '^Vma^ 


That  no  disputes  about  the  JcMibtfol  text 

Have  hitherto  the  labouring  world 

If  any  should  in  af^-times  appear,  [deer: 

New  councils  must  be  caU*d,  to  make  the  meaning 

Because  in  them  the  power  supreme  residca ; 

And  all  the  promises  are  to  the  goidei. 

This  may  be  taught  with  sound  and  safe  defieoee: 

But  mark  how  sandy  is  jfour  own  preienoe. 

Who,  setting  councils,  pope,  and  church  aside^ 

Are  every  man  bb  own  presuming  guide. 

'the  sacred  books,  you  say,  are  fuU  and  fAaJa^ 

And  every  needful  point  of  truth  cuotaiu : 

Alt  who  can  read  interpreters  may  be: 

Thus,  though  your  several  churches  disagret^' 

Yet  every  saint  has  to  himself  aloiie 

The  secret  of  this  philosophic  stone. 

These  princifrfes  your  jarring  sects  unite^ 

When  diflfering  doctors  and  disciples  fight. 

Though  Luther,  Zuinglios,  Calvin,  holy  cliieft^ 

Have  made  a  l»ttIe-Toyal  of  beliefii; 

Or,  like  wild  horses,  several  ways  hftve  whirrd 

The  tortur'd  text  about  the  Cbnstiaii  wortd; 

Each  Jehu  lashing  on  with  furious  fovce. 

That  Turk  or  Jew  could  not  have  ns'd  it  wantf 

No  matter  what  dissension  leaden  make. 

Where  every  private  man  may  save  a  stake: 

Rul'd  by  the  scripture  and  his  own  advice^ 

Each  has  a  blind  by-path  to  Paradise  ; 

Where,  driving  in  a  chrcle  slow  or  fast* 

Opposing  sects  are  sure  to  mieet  at  last. 

A  wondrous  charity  3^00  have  in  stove 

For  all  reformed  to  pass  the  narrow  door : 

So  much,  that  Mahomet  bad  scarcdy  BMne. 

For  he,  kind  prophet,  was  for  damning  none ; 

But  Christ  and  Moses  were  to  save  their  own: 

Himself  was  to  secure  his  chosen  race. 

Though  reason  good  for  Turks  to  take  the  place^ 

And  he  allow'd  to  be  the  better  man. 

In  virtue  of  his  holier  Alcoran." 

"  True,"  said  the  Panther,  "  I  shall  ne*er  deny 
My  brethren  may  be  sav'd  as  well  as  I : 
Though  Huguenots  coodenm  our  ordination. 
Succession,  ministerial  vocation  ; 
And  Luther,  more  mistaking  what  he  read^ 
Misjoins  the  sacred  body  with  the  bread : 
Yet,  lady,  still  remember  I  maintain. 
The  word  in  needful  points  is  only  plain." 

"  Needless,  or  needful,  I  not  now  contend. 
For  stiH  you  have  a  loop-hole  for  a  friend," 
KejoinM  the  matron :  **  but  thts  rule  you  lay 
Has  led  whole  fiocks,  and  leads  them  still  astny. 
In  weighty  points,  and  full  danmation^s  way. 
For  did  nut  Arius  first,  Sodnns  now. 
The  Son^s  eternal  Godhead  disavow  ? 
And  did  not  these  by  gospel  texts  alone 
Condemn  our  doctrine,  and  maintain  their  own? 
Have  not  all  heretics  the  same  pretence 
To  plead  the  scriptures  in  their  own  defence? 
How  did  the  Nicene  council  then  decide 
That  strong  debate  ?  was  it  by  scripture  try*d? 
No,  sure ;  to  that  the  rebel  would  not  jneld ; 
Squadrons  of  texts  he  marshalPd  in  the  field : 
That  was  but  ciril  war,  an  equal  set. 
Where  piles  with  piles,  and  eagles  eagles  met 
With  texts  point-blank  and  plain  he  fac'd  the  fo^ 
And  did  not  Satau  tempt  our  Saviour  so  ? 
The  good  old  bishops  took  a  simpler  way ; 
Each  ask'd  but  what  he  heard  hu  fother  say« 
Or  how  he  was  instructed  in  his  youth, 
\tNsA\s^  \xM&:tdsia*%foi!ce  opbaldtln.tnUh.*^ 
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The  Panther  smil'd  at  this ;  **  And  wben,**  said  she, 
**  Were  thbie  fint  councili  dwallow'd  by  me  ? 
Or  where  did  I  at  sure  traditkm  strike, 
Provided  still  it  were  apostolic  ?" 

"  Friend,"  said  the  Hind,  **  yon  quit  jrour  former 
ground, 
Where  all  your  faith  you  did  on  scripture  found : 
Now  'tis  tradition  joined  with  holy  writ ; 
But  thus  your  memory  betrays  your  wit." 

"  No,"  said  the  Panther;  "  for  in  that  I  view, 
When  your  tradition's  forg'd,  and  when  tis  true. 
I  set  them  by  the  rule,  and,  as  they  square, 
Or  deviate  from  undoubted  doctrine  there, 
This  oral  fiction,  that  old  faith  declare. 

HiNo.  "  The  council  steer'd,iit  seems,  a  different 
course; 
They  try'd  the  scripture  by  tradition's  force: 
But  you  tradition  by  the  scripture  try ; 
Pursued  by  sects,  from  this  to  that  you  fly, 
Nor  dare  on  one  foundation  to  rely. 
The  word  is  then  deposM,  and  in  this  view 
You  rule  the  scripture,  not  the  scripture  jron." 
Thus  said  the  dame,  and,  smiling,  thus  pursued : 
'*  4  see,  tradition  then  is  disallowed, 
When  not  evinc'd  by  scripture  to  be  true, 
And  scripture,  as  interpreted  by  you. 
But  here  you  tread  upon  unfaithful  ground ; 
Unless  you  couM  infallibly  expound : 
Which  you  reject  as  odious  popery, 
And  throw  that  doctrine  back  with  scom  on  me. 
Suppose  we  on  things  traditive  divide. 
And  both  appeal  to  scripture  to  decide ; 
By  various  tejcts  we  both  uphold  our  claim, 
Kay,  often,  ground  our  titles  on  the  same : 
After  long  labour  lost,  and  time's  expense, 
Both  grant  the  words,  and  quarrel  for  the  sense. 
Thus 'all  disputes  for  ever  must  depend ; 
For  no  dumb  rule  can  controversies  end. 
Thus,  when  you  said,  *  tradition  must  be  try'd 
By  sacred  writ,*  whose  sense  yourselves  decide. 
You  said  no  more,  but  that  yourselves  must  be 
The  judges  of  the  scripture  sense,  not  we. 
AgaiiiSt  our  church-traditiOn  you  declare. 
And  yet  your  clerks  would  sit  in  Moses'  chair: 
At  least  'tis  prov'd  against  your  argument. 
The  rule  is  far  from  plain,  where  all  dissent.'* 

"  If  not  by  scriptures,  how  can  we  be  sure," 
Keply'd  the  Panther,  "  what  tradition's  pure  ? 
For  you  may  pa1m*upoQ  us  new  for  old : 
All,  as  they  say,  that  glitters  is  not  gold." 

"  How  but  liy  following  her,"  reply'd  the  dame, 
"  To  whom  derived  from  sire  to  son  they  came ; 
Where  every  age  does  on  another  move, 
And  trusts  no  further  than  the  next  above ; 
WHiere  all  the  rounds  like  Jacob's  ladder  rise. 
The  lowest  hid  in  Earth,  the  topmost  in  the  skies." 

Sternly  the  savage  did  her  answer  mark. 
Her  glowing  eye-balls  glittering  in  the  dark. 
And  said  but  this :  "  Since  lucre  was  your  trade, 
Snccec>ding  times  such  dreadful  gaps  have  made, 
n^is  dangerous  climbing :  to  your  sons  and  you 
I  leave  the  ladder,  and  its  omen  too."         f sweet ; 

Hind.  "  The  Panther's  breath  was  ever  fiim'd  for, 
But  from  the  Wolf  such  wishes  oft  I  meet: 
You  leam'd  this  lantjcuage  from  the  blatant  beast. 
Or  rather  did  not  speak,  but  were  possessed. 
As  for  your  answer,  'tis  but  barely  urg'd : 
You  must  evince  tradition  to  be  forg'd ; 
Produce  plain  proofs ;  unblemished  authors  use, 
J^  iMicient  as  thote  ages  tliay  accpso ; 


7^11  when  tis  not  sufficient  to  defame : 
An  <^d  possession  stands,  till  elder  quits  the  claim. 
Then  for  our  interest,  which  is  nam'd  alone 
To  load  with  envy,  we  retort  your  own. 
For  when  traditions  in  your  faces  fly. 
Resolving  not  to  3rield,  you  must  decry. 
As,  when  the  cause  goes  hard,  the  guilty  man 
Excepts,  and  thins  his  jury  all  he  can ; 
So,  when  vxm  stand  of  other  aid  bereft. 
You  to  the  twelve  apostles  would  be  left. 
Your  friend  the  Wolf  did  with  more  craft  provide- 
To  set  those  toys,  traditions,  quite  aside ; 
And  fathers  too,  unless  when,  reason  spent, 
lie  cites  them  but  sometimes  for  ornament. 
But,  madam  Panther,  you,  though  more  sincere^ 
Are  not  so  wise  as  your  adulterer : 
The  private  spirit  is  a  better  blind. 
Than  all  the  dodging  tricks  your  authors  find. 
For  they,  who  left  the  scripture  to  the  crowd. 
Each  for  his  own  peculiar  judge  allow'd, 
The  way  to  please  them  was  to  make  them  proud 
Thus  with  full  sails  they  ran  upon  the  shelf; 
Who  could  suspect  a  cozenage  finom  himself? 
On  his  own  reason  safer  'tis  to  stand. 
Than  be  deceir'd,  and  damn'd  at  second-band. 
But  you,  who  fathers  and  traditions  take. 
And  garble  some,  and  some  you  quite  forsake, 
Pretending  church-authority  to  fix. 
And  yet  some  grains  of  private  spirit  mix. 
Are  like  a  mule  made  up  of  differing  seed. 
And  that's  the  reason  why  you  never  breed ; 
At  least  not  propagate  your  kind  abroad. 
For  home  dissenters  are  by  statutes  aw'd. 
And  yet  they  grow  upon  you  every  day. 
While  you,  to  speak  the  best,  are  at  a  stay, 
For  sects,   that  are  extremes,   abhor  a  middle 

way. 
Ljke  tricks  of  state,  to  stop  a  raging  flood. 
Or  mollify  a  mad<brain'd  senate's  mood : 
Of  all  expedients  never  one  was  good. 
Well  may  they  argue,  nor  can  you  deny. 
If  we  must  fix  on  church  authority, 
Best  on  the  best,  the  fountain,  not  the  flood  ; 
That  must  be  better  still,  if  this  be  good. 
Shall  she  command  who  has  herself  rebellM  I 
Is  antichrist  by  antichrist  cxpell'd  ? 
Did  we  a  lawful  tyranny  displace. 
To  set  aloft  a  bastard  of  the  race  ? 
W^y  all  these  wars  to  win  the  book,  if  we 
Must  not  interpret  for  ourselves,  but  she  ? 
Either  be  wholly  slaves,  or  wholly  firee. 
For  purging  fires  traditions  n\ust  not  fight  j 
But  they  must  prove  episcopacy's  right. 
Thus  tho$«  led  horses  are  from  serrice  freed  j 
You  never  mount  them  but  in  time  of  need. 
Like  mercenaries,  hirM  for  home  defence, 
Tliey  will  not  serve  a^inst  their  native  prince 
Against  domestic  foes  of  hierarchy 
Tliesc  arc  drawn  forth,  to  make  fanatics  fly^ 
But,  when  they  see  their  countr3anen  at  hand. 
Marching  against  them  tmder  church-command, 
Straight  they  forsake  their  colours,  and  disband. '* 

Thus  she,  nor  could  the  Panther  well  enlarge 
With  weak  defence  against  so  stpng  a  charge; 
But  said :  "  For  what  did  Christ  his  word  provide^ 
If  still  his  church  must  want  a  Irving  guide  ? 
And  if  all-saving  doctrines  are  not  there. 
Or  sacred  penmen  could  not  make  them  clear. 
From  after-ages  we  should  hope  in  vain 
For  trutbSi  which  Bkea  \i»^4 
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**  Before  the  word  wan  written/'  said  the  Hind, 
"  Our  Saviour  preach'd  his  faith  to  human  kind : 
Prom  bis  apostles  the  fint  age  received 
Eternal  truth,  and  what  they  taught  believ'd. 
Thus  by  tradition  faith  was  planted  first ; 
Succeeding?  docks  succeeding  pastors  nursed* 
This  was  the  way  our  wise  Redeemer  chose, 
(Who  sure  could  all  tilings  for  the  b««t  dispose) 
To  fence  his  fold  from  their  encroaching  foes, 
lie  could  have  writ  himself,  but  well  foresaw 
Th'  event  would  be  like  that  of  Moaes'  law ; 
Some  difference  would  arise,  some  doubts  remain, 
like  those  which  yet  the  jarring  Jews  maintain. 
No  written  laws  can  be  so  plain,  so  pure. 
But  wit  may  gloss,  and  malice  may  obscure  ; 
Not  those  indited  by  his  first  command, 
A  prophet  graved  the  tenet,  an  angel  held  his  hand, 
llius  faith  was,  ere  the  written  word  appeared. 
And  men  helievM  not  what  they  rt^A  but  heard. 
But  since  th'  apostles  could  not  b4)  confin'd 
To  these,  or  those,  but  severally  designed 
Their  large  commission  round  the  world  to  blow; 
To  spread  their  faith,  th<>y  spread  their  labours  toa 
Yet  still  their  absent  fiock  their  pains  did  share ; 
They  hcarken'd  still,  for  lovi;  produces  care. 
And  as  mistakes  arusMi,  or  discords  fell. 
Or  bold  seducers  taught  them  to  rebels 
As  charity  grew  cold,  or  faction  hot, 
Or  long  neglect  their  lessons  had  forgot. 
For  all  their  wants  they  wisely  did  provide^ 
And  preaching  by  epistles  was  supply 'd: 
So  great  physicians  cannot  all  attend, 
But  some  they  visit,  and  to  some  they  send^ 
Yet  all  those  letters  were  not  writ  to  all  j 
Nor  first  intended  but  occasional, 
Their  absent  sermoas ;  nor  if  they  contain 
All  needful  doctrines,  are  those  doctrines  plain. 
Clearness  by  frequent  preaching  must  be  wrought; 
They  writ  but  seldom,  but  they  daily  taught^ 
And  what  one  saint  has  said  of  holy  Paul, 
*  He  darkly  writ,*  is  true  apply'd  to  all. 
For  this  obscurity  could  Heaven  provide 
More  prudently  than  by  a  living  guide. 
As  doubts  arose,  the  difierence  to  decide  ? 
A  guide  was  therefore  needful,  therefore  made ; 
And,  if  appointed,  sure  to  be  obey'd. 
Thus,  with  due  rc\'erence  to  th*  apostles*  writ. 
By  which  my  sons  arc  taught,  to  wliich  submit; 
I  think,  those  truths,  their  sacred  works  contain* 
The  church  alone  can  certainly  explain ; 
That  following  ages,  leaning  on  the  past. 
May  rent  upon  the  primitive  at  last 
Nor  would  I  thence  the  word  no  rule  infer. 
But  none  without  the  church-interpreter. 
Because,  as  I  have  urg'd  before,  *tis  mute, 
And  is  itself  the  subject  of  dispute. 
But  what  th'  ai>ostles  their  successors  taught. 
They  to  the  next,  from  them  to  us  is  brought, 
Th*  undoubtrrd  sense  which  is  in  scripture  sought. 
From  hence  the  church  is  arm'd,  when  errours  rise, 
To  stop  their  entrance,  and  prevent  surprise ; 
And,  safe  entrrnch'd  within,  her  foes  without  deiieft, 
By  these  all  festering  sores  her  councils  heal, 
Which  time  or  has  dis<*los'd,  or  shall  reveal; 
For  discord  cannot  end  without  a  last  appeal* 
Nor  can  a  council  national  decide. 
But  with  subordination  to  her  guide: 
(I  wish  the  cause  were  on  that  issue  try*d.) 
Much  less  the  scripture ;  for  suppose  debate 
Betwixt  pretenders  to  a  fair  ttsUite» 


Bequeathed  by  some  kfator^  UA  infoft; 
(Such  is  our  dying  Saviour's  teatameot) 
The  will  is  proved,  is  open*d,  and  b  remd; 
The  doubtful  heirs  their  differing  titles  pleads 
All  vouch  the  words  their  interest  to  maintain. 
And  each  pretends  by  those  his  cause  b  piMi. 
Shall  then  the  testament  award  the  right  ? 
No,  that 's  the  Himgary  for  which  th^  fight; 
The  field  of  battle,  subject  of  debate ; 
The  thing  contended  ibr,  the  fair  estate. 
The  sense  is  intricate,  'tis  only  clear 
What  vowels  and  what  consonants  are  there. 
Therefore  'tis  plain,  its  meaning  must  be  try*d 
Before  some  judge  appointed  to  decide." 

*'  Suppose,"  the  fair  apostate  said,  **  I  graal. 
The  faithful  flock  some  living  guide  should  want. 
Your  arguments  an  endless  chase  pursue : 
Produce  this  vaunted  leader  to  onr  view. 
This  mighty  Moses  of  the  chosco  cnnew." 
The  dame,  who  saw  her  fointing  foe  retii'df 
With  force  renew'd,  to  victory  aspir'd ; 
And,  looking  upward  to  her  kindred  sky. 
As  once  our  Saviour  own'd  his  Deity, 
Pronounc'd   his  words — ^*  she  whom  ye  saek 

am  I*** 
Nor  less  amaz'd  this  voice  the  Panther  heard. 
Than  were  those  Jews  to  hear  a  God  declar'd. 
Then  thus  the  matron  modestly  renew'd : 
*<  Let  all  your  profits  and  their  sects  be  view'd^ 
And  see  to  which  of  them  yourselves  think  fit 
Tlie  conduct  of  your  conscience  to  submit : 
Each  prosel}^  would  vote  his  doctor  best. 
With  al^solute  exclusion  to  the  rest : 
Thus  would  your  Polish  diet  disagree. 
And  end,  as  it  began,  in  anarchy  : 
Yourself  the  fairest  for  election  stand. 
Because  you  seem  crown-general  of  the  land  t 
But  soon  against  your  superstitious  lawn 
Some  presbyterian  sabre  would  be  drawn  : 
In  your  establish'd  laws  of  sovereignty 
The  rest  some  fundamental  flaw  would  see. 
And  call  rebellion,  gc»pel-liberty. 
To  church-decrees  your  articles  require 
Submission  mollify'd,  if  not  entire. 
Homage  deny*d,  to  censures  you  proceed : 
But  when  Curtana  will  not  do  the  deed. 
You  lay  that  pointless  clergy-weapon  by. 
And  to  the  laws,  your  sword  of  justice,  fly. 
Now  this  your  sects  the  more  uakindly  take. 
Those  prying  varlets  hit  the  blots  you  make^ 
Because  some  ancient  friends  of  yours  declare 
Your  ouly  rule  of  faith  the  scriptures  are, 
Inter])retcd  by  men  of  judgment  sound. 
Which  every  sect  will  for  themselves  expound; 
Nor  think  less  reverence  to  their  doctors  due 
For  sound  interpretation,  tluin  to  you. 
If  then,  by  able  heads,  are  understood 
Your  brother  prophets,  who  reform'd  abroad; 
Those  able  heads  expound  a  wiser  way. 
That  their  own  sheep  their  shepherd  should  obey^ 
But  if  you  mean  yourselves  are  only  sound, 
That  doctrine  turns  the  Reformation  round. 
And  all  the  rest  are  false  reformers  found ; 
Because  in  sundry  points  you  stand  alone. 
Not  in  communion  join'd  with  any  one; 
And  therefore  must  be  all  the  church,  or  none. 
Then,  till  you  have  agreed  whose  judge  »  best. 
Against  this  fbrc'd  submission  they  protest : 
While  sound  and  sound  a  different  sense  explvnii 
\1^K^  "^Va.^  ^\.  ViAKdhead  till  they  break  tbeir  brains 
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tlieir  chairs  each  other's  force  defy, 
regardea  thunders  vainly  fly. 
!  rest,  because  your  church  alone 
irpers  best  could  fill  the  throne, 
cr  you,  nor  any  sect  beside, 
kigh  ofhce  can  be  qualify'd, 
Bssary  gifts  required  in  such  a  guide, 
which  m\ist  direct  the  whole,  must  be 
one  bond  of  faith  and  unity : 
>ur  several  churches  disagree, 
jbstantiating  church  and  priest 
aninuniun  to  the  Calvinist : 
ch  reform VI  from  preaching  you  restrain, 
rou  judge  their  ordination  vain ; 
ey  judge  of  yours,  but  donors  must  ordain. 
in  doctrine,  or  in  discipline, 
•eform'd  cr.n  with  another  join: 
om  each,  as  from  damnation,  fly ; 
they  pretend,  but  in  non-popery: 
lid  their  members  in  a  synod  meet, 
r  church  presume  to  mount  the  seat, 
!  rest,  their  discords  to  decide ; 
lid  obey,  but  each  would  be  the  guide: 
to  face  dissensions  would  increase  5 
iistance  now  preserves  the  peace. 
ir  turns  accusers,  and  accus'd : 
?  never  half  so  much  confusM: 
!  can  plead,  the  rest  can  plead  as  w«ll; 
gst  equals  lies  no  last  appeal, 
^nfess  themselves  arc  fallible. 
^  you  grant  some  necessary  guide, 
an  err  are  justly  laid  aside: 
I  trust  so  sacred  to  confer 
nt  of  such  a  sure  interpreter ; 
can  he  be  needful  who  can  err  ? 
ating  that  unerring  guide  we  want, 
I  there  is  you.  stand  obliged  to  grant: 
)\ir  else  were  wanting,  to  supply 
s,  and  obviate  that  necessity, 
ma'ns,  that  church  can  only  be 
?,  which  owns  unfailing  certainty ; 
on  slip  your  hold,  and  change  your  side, 
;  from  a  necessary  guide, 
innex'd  condition  of  the  crown, 
'  from  errours,  you  disown ; 
you  shrink,  and  lay  your  weak  pretensions 
royalties  you  raise  debate  j  [down, 

infailing  universal  state 
;  nor  dare  succeed  to  such  a  glorious 
light ; 

lat  cause  those  promises  detest, 
2h  our  Saviour  did  his  church  invest; 
»  t*  evade,  and  fear  to  find  them  true, 
)us  they  were  never  meant  to  you  : 
the  mother-ch>irch  asserts  her  own, 
unrivalPd  claim  ascends  the  throne. 
>f  old  th'  almighty  Father  sate 
I,  to  redeem  our  ruin'd  state, 
f  millions,  at  a  distance  round^ 
sacred  consistory  crown'd, 
•hat  mercy,  mixt  with  justice,  could  pro- 
und: 

)t  with  eager  pity,  to  fulfil 
xtent  of  their  Creator's  will, 
the  stern  conditions  were  declar'd, 
111  whisper  through  the  host  was  heard, 
^hole  hierarchy,  with  heads  hung  down, 
ely  declin'd  the  ponderous  proflfer'd  crown, 
till  then,  th'  eternal  Son  from  high 
e  strength  of  ajl  ^e  Deity; 


Stood  forth  t*  accept  the  term^  and  underwent 
A  weight,  which  all  the  frame  of  Heftven  had  bent^ 
Nor  he  himself  could  bear,  but  as  Omnipotent* 
Now,  to  remove  the  least  remaining  doubt. 
That  ev*n  the  blear-ey*d  sects  may  find  her  out. 
Behold  what  heavenly  rays  adorn  her  brows. 
What  from  his  wardrobe  her  beloved  allows 
To  deck  the  wedding-day  of  his  unspotted  spouse. 
Behold  what  marks  of  majesty  she  brings ; 
Richer  than  ancient  heirs  of  eastern  kings : 
Her  right  hand  holds  the  sceptre  and  the  keys. 
To  show  whom  she  commands,  and  who  obeys : 
With  th^e  to  bind,  or  set  the  sinner  free. 
With  that  to  a<tscrt  spiritual  royalty. 

*'  One  in  herself,  not  rent  by  schism,  but  sounds 
Entire,  one  solid  shining  diamond  ; 
Not  sparkles  shattered  into  sects  like  you : 
One  is  the  church,  and  must  be  to  be  true  | 
One  central  principle  of  unity. 
As  undiTided,  so  firom  errours  free, 
As  one  in  faith,  so  one  in  sanctity. 
Thus  she,  and  none  but  she,  th*  insulting  ragd 
Of  heretics  opposM  from  age  to  age : 
Still  when  the  giant-brood  invades  her  throne. 
She  stoops  firom  Heaven,  and  meets  them  half  way 

down. 
And  with  paternal  thunder  vindicates  her  crown. 
But  like  Egy|ftian  sorcerers  you  stand, 
And  vainly  lift  aloft  your  magic  wand. 
To  sweep  away  the  swannsof  vermin  from  the  Idndi 
You  cotrid,  like  them,  with  like  infernal  force. 
Produce  the  plague,  but  not  arrest  the  course. 
But  when  the  boils  and  blotches,  with  disgrace 
And  public  scandal,  sat  upon  the  face, 
Themselves  attacked,  the  Magi  strove  no  more. 
They  saw  God's  finger,  and  their  fate  deplore; 
Themselves  they  could  not  cure  of  the  dishonest  sore. 
Thus  one,  thus  pure,  behold  her  largely  spread, 
like  the  fair  Ocean  from  her  mother-bed; 
From  east  to  west  triumphantly  she  rides, 
All  shores  are  watered  by  her  wealthy  tides. 
The  gospel-sound,  difius'd  from  pole  to  pole, 
Where  winds  can  carry,  and  where  waves  can  roll, 
The  self-same  doctrine  of  the  sacred  page 
Convey*d  to  every  clime,  in  every  age. 

"  Here  let  my  sorrow  give  my  satire  place. 
To  raise  new  blushes  on  my  British  race ; 
Our  sailing  ships  like  common-sewers  we  use. 
And  through  our  distant  colonies  diffuse 
The  draught  of  dungeons,  and  the  stench  of  stews. 
Whom,  when  their  homebred  honesty  is  lost. 
We  disembogue  on  some  far  Indian  coast : 
Thieves,  panders,  paillards,  sins  of  every  sort ; 
Those  are  the  manufactures  we  export; 
And  these  the  missioners  our  zeal  has  made: 
For,  with  my  country's  pardon  be  it  said. 
Religion  is  the  least  of  all  our  trade. 

"  Yet  some  improve  their  traffic  more  than  we; 
For  they  on  gain,  their  only  god,  rely. 
And  set  a  public  price  on  piety. 
Industrious  of  the  needle  and  the  chart. 
They  run  full  sail  to  their  Japonian  mart; 
Prevention  fear,  and,  prodigal  of  fame, 
Sell  all  of  Christian  to  the  very  name; 
Nor  leave  enough  of  that,  to  hide  their  naked 
shame. 

"  Thns,  of  three  marks,  which  in  the  creed  we  view^ 
Not  one  of  all  can  be  apply'd  to  you : 
Much  less  the  fourth  ;  in  vain,  alas !  yen  seek 
Th'  ambitious  \i\X«  di  vgoiKjiCvix 
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Godlike  dcRCcnt !  'tis  well  your  blood  can  be 

Proved  noble  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree : 

For  all  of  ancient  that  yon  had  before, 

(I  mean  what  is  not  borrowed  from  our  store) 

Was  errour  fidniinated  o'er  and  o*er  ; 

Old  h'^resies  condemned  in  a|^  past. 

By  care  and  time  recovcrM  from  the  blast 

"  *Ti8  said  with  eas«,  but  never  can  be  prov'd. 
The  church  her  old  foundations  has  remov'd. 
And  built  new  doctrines  on  unHtable  sauds : 
Judge  that,  ye  winds  and  rains:  you  prov'd  her,  yet 

she  stands. 
Those  ancient  doctrines,  charg*d  on  her  for  Bew, 
Show,  w  hen,  and  how,  and  from  what  hands  they 
We  claim  no  power,  when  heresies  grow  bold,   [grew. 
To  coin  new  foith,  but  still  declare  the  old. 
How  else  could  that  obscene  disease  be  purged. 
When  controveiteil  texts  are  vainly  urg'd  ? 
To  prove  tradition  new,  there  's  somewhat  more 
RequirM,  than  saying,  'twas  not  us'd  before. 
Those  monumental  arms  are  never  stirr'd. 
Till  schism  or  heresy  call  down  Goliah's  sword.     ^ 

"  Thus,  what  you  call  corruptions,  are,  in  truth, 
The  first  plantations  of  the  gospel's  youth; 
Old  standard  faith :  but  cast  your  eyes  again,       / 
And  view  those  errours  which  new  sects  maintain, 
Or  which  of  old  disturb'd  the  church's  peaceful  reign  j 
And  we  can  point  each  period  of  the  time. 
When  they  began,  and  who  begot  the  crime ; 
Can  calculate  how  long  th*  eclipse  cmdur'd. 
Who  intprpos'd,  what  digits  were  obscur'd : 
Of  all  which  are  already  pass'd  away, 
We  know  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  decay. 

"  Despair  at  our  foundations  then  to  strike. 
Till  you  can  prove  your  faith  apostolic  ; 
A  limpid  stream  drawn  from  the  native  source; 
Succession  lawful  in  a  lineal  course. 
Prove  any  church,  oppos'd  to  this  our  hcad^ 
So  one,  FO  pure,  so  unconfin'dly  spread, 
Under  one  chief  of  the  spiritual  state, 
The  members  all  cotnbiu'd,  and  all  subordinate. 
Show  such  a  seamless  coat,  from  schism  so  free. 
In  no  communion  ju^nM  with  heresy. 
If  such  a  one  you  find,  let  truth  prevail : 
Tdl  when  your  wei;;hts  will  in  the  balance  fail : 
A  church  unprinciple/1  kicks  up  the  scale. 
But  if  you  cannot  think,  (nor  sure  you  can 
Suppose  in  God  what  were  unjust  in  man) 
That  he,  the  fountain  of  eternal  grace, 
Should  suA'er  falsehood,  for  so  long  a  space. 
To  banish  tnith,  and  to  usurp  her  place  : 
That  seven  successive  ages  should  be  lost. 
And  preach  damnation  at  their  proper  cost ; 
That  all  your  erring  ancestors  should  die, 
DrownM  in  th*  abyss  of  deep  idolatry : 
If  piety  forbid  such  thoughts  to  rise. 
Awake,  and  open  your  unwilling  eyes: 
"God  hath  left  nothing  for  each  age  undone. 
From  this  to  that  wherein  he  sent  his  Son:    [done. 
Then  think  but  well  of  him,  and  half  your  work  is 
Sec  how  his  church,  adom'd  with  every  grace, 
Wth  open  arms,  a  kind  forgiving  face, 
Stands  ready  to  prevent  a  long-lost  son's  embrace. 
Not  more  did  Joseph  o'er  his  brethren  weep. 
Nor  less  himself  could  from  discovery  kocp, 
Wl)en  in  the  crowd  of  suppliants  they  were  seen, 
And  in  their  crew  his  best-beloved  Kenjamin. 
That  pious  Joseph  in  the  chureh  behold. 
To  feed  your  famine,  and  refuse  your  gold ; 
Tbe  Joseph  you  exiVd,  the  JoftepVi  hYmuddl  ^^ml  «A^?' 


Thus,  while  with  heavenly  charity  ihe  spohe^ 
A  streaming  blaze  the  silent  shadows  broken 
Shot  from  the  skies;  a  cheerful  azure  light: 
The  birds  obscene  to  forests  wingM  their  flight. 
And  gaping  g^ves  receiT'd  Ihe  wandering  gnil^ 
spright 

Such  were  the  pleasing  triomphs  of  (be  sky. 
For  James's  late  nocturnal  victory ; 
The  pledge  of  his  almighty  Patiuo*s  love;. 
The  fireworks  which  his  angels  made  above. 
I  saw  myself  the  lambent  easy  light     . 
Gild  the  brown  horrour,  and  dispel  the  night: 
The  messenger  with  speed  the  tidings  bore : 
News,  which  three  labouring  nations  did  restore; 
But  Heaven's  own  Nuntius  was  arriv'd  before. 

By  this,  the  Hind  had  reach'd  her  lonely  cellL 
And  vapours  rose,  and  dews  unwholesome  feU. 
When  she,  oy  frequent  observation  wise. 
As  one  who  long  on  Heaven  had  fix*d  her  eyo^ 
Discem'd  a  change  of  weather  in  the  skies. 
The  western  borders  were  with  crimson  ^nead. 
The  Moon  descending  looked  all-flaming  red ; 
She  thought  good-manners  bound  her  to  invite 
The  stranger  dame  to  be  her  guest  that  night. 
"  Tis  true,  coarse  diet,  and  a  short  repast," 
She  said,  **  were  weak  inducements  to  the  taste 
Of  one  so  nicely  bred,  and  so  unns'd  to  fast: 
But  what  plain  fisrc  her  cottage  could  afibrd, 
A  hearty  welocmie  at  a  homely  hoard. 
Was  freely  hers ;  and,  to  supply  the  rest. 
An  honest  meaning,  and  an  open  breast: 
Last,  with  content  of  mind,  the  poor  man's  weakly 
A  grace-cup  tp  their  common  patron's  heahh. 
This  she  desir'd  her  to  accept,  and  stay. 
For  fear  she  might  be  wiider'd  in  her  way» 
Because  she  wanted  an  unerring  guide. 
And  then  the  dew-drops  on  her  silken  hide 
Her  tender  constitution  did  declare. 
Too  lady-like  a  long  fati^e  to  bear. 
And  rough  inclemencies  of  raw  nocturnal  aiCi 
But  most  she  fear'd,  that,  travelling  so  late^ 
Some  evil-minded  beasts  might  lie  in  wait. 
And  without  witness  wreak  their  hidden  bate." 

Tlie  Panther,  though  she  lent  a  listening  ear. 
Had  more  of  lion  in  her  than  to  fiear : 
Yet,  wisely  weighing,  since  she  had  to  deal 
With  many  foes,  their  numbers  might  prevail, 
Petnm'd  her  all  the  thanks  she  could  afibcd; 
And  took  her  friendly  hostess  at  her  word : 
Who  entering  first  her  lowly  roof,  a  shed 
With  hoary  moss,  and  winding  ivy  fpread. 
Honest  enough  to  hide  an  humble  hermifk  hesc^ 
Thus  graciously  bespoke  her  welcome  guest: 
'*  So  might  these  walls,  with  your  fair  presence  blei^ 
Become  your  dwelling-place  of  €svca*lasting  rest; 
Not  for  a  night,  or  quick  revolving  year. 
Welcome  an  owner,  not  a  sojourner. 
This  peaceful  seat  my  poverty  secures; 
War  seldom  enters  but  where  wealth  allures: 
Nor  yet  despise  it ;  for  this  poor  abode 
Has  oft  receiv'd,  and  yet  receives,  a  God; 
A  God  victorious,  of  a  St3rgian  race. 
Here  laid  his  sacred  lunbs,  and  sanctify'd  the  place. 
This  mean  retreat  did  mighty  Pan  contain : 
Be  emulous  of  him,  and  pomp  disdain. 
And  dare  not  to  debase  your  soul  to  gain." 

The  silent  stranger  stood  amaz'd  to  see 
Contempt  of  wealth,  and  wilful  poverty : 
And,  though  ill  habits  ate  not  soon  cooML^df 
\  k^\a>fttgMsy»d»lher,dwifaqf  foi^ 
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\y  drew  hi  ber  dunrpen'd  paws, 

ting  hospitable  laws, 

fy'd  her  tail,  and  lick'd  her  frothy  jaws. 

ind  did  first  her  country  cates  provide; 

ich'd  herself  securely  by  her  side. 


PART  III. 


iVice  mingled  with  a  little  wit, 
may  censure  this  mysterious  writ : 
the  Muse  has  peopled  Caledon      [known, 
nthers.  Bears,  and  Wolves,  and  beasts  un- 
were  not  stocked  with  mousters  of  our  own. 
»  answer,  who  has  set  to  view 
ds  as  Greece  and  Pbrygia  never  knew  ; 
her  Hubbard,  in  her  homely  dress, 
ply  blam'd  a  British  Lioness; 
ien,  whose  feast  the  factious  rabble  luep, 
obscenely  naked  arid  asleep- 
hose  great  examples,  may  not  I 
ted  organs  of  their  words  supply  ? 
ransact  like  brutes,  *tis  equal  then 
es  to  claim  the  privilege  of  men. 
9  our  Hind  of  folly  will  indite, 
tain  a  dangerous  guest  by  nighL 
e  remember,  that  she  cannot  die 
ng  time  is  lost  in  round  eternity; 

I  she  fear  the  Panther,  though  unUm'd, 
the  lion's  peace  was  now  proclaimed : 
y  savage  would  not  give  offence, 

It  the  protection  of  her  prince ; 

ch'd  the  time  ber  vengeance  to  complete, 

II  her  furry  sons  in  frequent  senate  met 
lile  she  quenchM  her  fury  at  the  flood, 

ti  a  lenten  sallad  cooVd  her  blood,     [scant, 

>nnmons,  though  but  coarse,  were  nothing 

their  minds  an  equal  banquet  want. 

ow  the  Hind,  whose  noble  nature  strove 

«ss  her  plain  simplicity  of  love, 

the  honours  of  her  house  so  well, 

p  debates  disturbed  the  friendly  meal. 

iM  the  talk,  avoiding  that  extreme, 

mon  dangers  past,  a  sadly-pleasing  theme; 

bering  every  storm  which  toss'd  the  state, 

oth  were  objects  of  the  public  hate, 

ypt  a  tear  betwixt  for  her  own  childrens'  &te^ 

aird  she  then  a  full  review  to  make 

:  the  Panther  suflTer^d  for  her  sake : 

t  esteem,  her  truth,  her  loyal  care, 

th  unsliakcn  to  an  exil'd  heir, 

sngth  t'  endure,  her  courage  to  defy  ; 

)ice  of  honourable  infamy. 

;c,  prolixly  thankful,  she  enlarged ; 

ith  acknowledgment  herself  she  charg'd ; 

ndship,  of  itself  an  holy  Ue, 

e  more  sacred  by  adversity. 

juld  they  part,  malicious  tongaes  would  say, 

let  like  chance  conspanions  on  the  way, 

mutual  fear  of  robbers  had  possess'd ; 

danger  lasted,  kindness  was  profess'd ; 

at  once  o'er,  the  short-liv'd  union  ends : 

id  divides,  and  there  divide  the  friends. 

Panther  nodded  when  her  speech  was  done, 

ank*d  ber  coldly  in  a  hollow  tone: 

d,  her  gratitude  had  gone  too  fiir 

nmon  ofHces  of  Christian  care. 

e  lawful  heir  she  bad  been  true, 

id  but  Caesar  what  was  Cesar*!  dae. 


<*  I  might,**  she  added,  <<  with  like  praise  describe 
Your  suffering  sons,  and  so  return  your  bribe : 
But  incense  from  my  hands  is  puorly  priz'd ; 
For  gifis  are  scomM,  where  givers  are  despi^di 
I  serv'd  a  turn,  and  then  was  cast  away ; 
You,  like  the  gaudy  fly,  your  wings  display. 
And  sip  the  sweets,  and  bask  in  your  great  patron!! 
day." 
This  heard,  the  matron  was  not  slow  to  find 
What  K>rt  of  malady  had  seized  her  mind : 
Disdain,  with  gnawing  £nvy,  fell  Despight* 
And  cankered  Malice,  stood  in  open  sight : 
Ambition,  Interest,  Pride  without  control, 
And  Jealousy,  the  jaundice  of  the  soul ; 
Revenge,  the  bloody  minister  of  ill. 
With  all  the  leiln  tormentors  of  the  wilL 
Twas  easy  now  to  guess  from  whence  aro8» 
Her  new-made  union  with  |ier  ancient  foes^ 
Her  fbro'd  civilitiet,  her  faint  embrace. 
Affected  kindness  with  an  altered  fiice : 
Yet  dnrst  she  not  too  deeply  probe  the  woiind^ 
As  hoping  still  the  nobler  parts  were  sound : 
But  strove  with  anodjmcs  t'  assuage  the  smart. 
And  mildly  thus  her  med'cine  did  impart. 

"  Complaints  of  lovers  help  to  ease  their  paini 
It  shows  a  rest  of  kindness  to  complain  | 
A  friendship  loth  to  quit  its  former  hold  ; 
And  conscious  merit  may  be  justly  bold. 
But  much  more  just  your  jealousy  would  shew^ 
If  others*  good  were  injury  to  you : 
Witness,  ye  Heavens,  how  I  rejoice  to  see 
Rewarded  worth  and  rising  loyalty. 
Your  warrior  ofipring  that  upheld  the  crowiiy 
The  scariet  honour  of  your  peaceful  gown. 
Are  the  most  pleasing  objects  I  can  find. 
Charms  to  my  sight,  and  cordials  to  my  mind: 
When  virtue  spooms  before  a  prosperous  gale^ 
My  heaving  wishes  help  to  fill  the  sail ; 
And  if  my  prayers  for  all  the  brave  were  beard, 
CsBsar  should  still  have  such,  and  such  should  still 
reward. 
*'  The  laboured  earth  your  pains  have  sow'd  and 
Tis  just  you  reap  the  product  of  the  field;    [tiU*d  | 
Your*s  be  the  harvest,  'tis  the  beggar's  gain 
To  glean  the  fallings  of  the  loadf^  wain* 
Such  scattered  ears  as  are  not  worth  3four  care^ 
Your  charity  for  alms  may  safely  spare. 
For  alms  are  but  the  vehicles  of  prayer. 
My  daily  bread  is  literally  implor'd ; 
I  have  no  bams  nor  granaries  to  hoard. 
If  CsBsair  to  his  own  his  hand  extends. 
Say  which  of  yonr's  his  charity  offends :       [friends* 
You  know  he  largely  gives  to  more  than  are  hii 
Are  you  defirauded  when  he  feeds  the  poor  ? 
Our  mite  decreases  nothing  of  your  store« 
I  am  but  few,  and  by  3rour  fare  3roa  see   . 
My  crying  sins  are  not  of  luxury. 
Some  juster  motive  sure  your  mind  withdraws. 
And  makes  you  break  our  friendship's  holy  lawsj 
For  barefisc'd  envy  is  too  base  a  cause. 

**  Show  more  occasion  for  your  discontent ; 
Your  love,  the  Wolf,  would  help  you  to  hivent : 
Some  German  quarrel,  or,  as  times  go  now. 
Some  French,  where  force  is  uppermost,  will  d& 
When  at  the  foimtain's  head,  as  merit  ought 
To  claim  the  place,  you  take  a  swilling  dnm^pit^ 
How  easy  'tis  an  envious  eye  to  throw. 
And  tax  the  sheep  for  troubling  streams  bdow: 
Or  call  her  (when  no  further  cause  yoa  find) 
An  enemy  professed  c£  «U.i^NBt>uB&» 
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But  then,  perhapn,  tVie  wicked  world  would  thiuk, 
The  Wolf  d«»tjrn*d  to  cat  a8  well  as  drink." 

This  laxt  allusion  ^all'd  the  Panther  more, 
BecauRe  indeed  it  nibUVi  upon  the  sore.       [pained: 
Yet  scemM  she  not  to  winch,   though  shrewdly 
But  thus  her  pa.<sivo  character  maintaiuM. 

"  I  never  jrnids'd,  whatever  my  foes  report. 
Your  flaunrmcr  fortune  in  tht;  Lion*s  court 
Yon  have  your  day,  or  you  are  much  bcly'd. 
But  I  am  always  on  the  suffering  side : 
You  know  my  doctrine,  and  I  need  not  say 
I  will  not,  but  I  cannot  disobey. 
On  this  firm  principle  I  ever  stood  ; 
He  of  my  sons  who  fails  to  make  it  good. 
By  one  rebellious  act  renounces  to  my  blood. 

"  Ah,"  sai4  the  Hind,  "  how  many  sons  have  you. 
Who  call  you  mother,  whom  you  never  knew ! 
But  most  of  them  who  that  relation  plead. 
Arc  such  ungtracious  youths  as  wish  you  dead. 
They  gape  at  rich  revenues  which  you  hold. 
And  fain  would  nibble  at  your  grandame,  Gold  ; 
Inquire  into  your  years,  and  laugh  to  find 
Your  crazy  temper  shows  you  much  declin'd. 
Were  you  not  dim,  and  doted,  you  might  see 
A  pack  of  cheats  that  claim  a  pedigree. 
No  more  of  kin  to  vou  than  vou  to  me. 
Do  you  not  know,  that  for  a  little  coin. 
Heralds  can  foist  a  name  into  the  line  ? 
They  ask  you  blessing?  but  for  what  you  have. 
But  once  possessM  of  what  with  care  you  save, 
The  wanton  boys  would  piss  upon  your  grave. 

"  Your  soas  of  latitude  that  court  your  grace. 
Though  most  resembling  you  in  form  and  fieu^e. 
Are  far  the  worst  of  your  pretended  race. 
And,  but  I  blush  your  honesty  to  blot. 
Pray  God  you  prove  them  laH-fuliy  begot: 
For  In  some  popish  lilx^ls  I  have  read, 
Tl)e  Wolf  lias  been  too  busy  in  your  bed  : 
At  least  her  hinder  parts,  the  belly-piece, 
The  paunch,  and  all  that  Scorpio  claims,  are  his. 
Their  malice  too  a  sore  suspicion  brings; 
For  though  they  dare  not  bark,  they  snarl  at  kings: 
Nor  blame  them  for  intruding  in  your  line  ; 
Fat  bishoprics  are  still  of  right  divine. 

"Think  you  your  new  French  protielytes  are  come 
To  starve  abroad,  because  they  starved  at  homo  ? 
Your  benefices  twinkled  from  afar ; 
They  found  the  new  Messiah  by  the  star : 

Those  Swisses  fight  on  any  side  fv)r  pay. 

And  Yis  the  living  tliat  conforms,  not  they. 
Mark  with  what  managt^niont  their  tribes  divide, 

Some  stick  to  you,  and  some  to  t'other  side, 

That  many  churches  may  for  many  mouths  provide. 

More  vacant  pulpits  would  more  converts  make; 

All  would  have  latitude  enough  to  take: 

Tlie  rest  unbenelic'd  your  sects  maintain ; 

For  ordinations  without  cures  arc  vain, 

And  chamber  practice  is  a  silent  gain. 

Your  sons  of  breadth  at  home  are  much  like  these; 

Their  soft  and  yielding  metals  run  with  ease: 

They  melt,  and  take  the  figure  of  the  mould  ; 

But  harden,  and  presc^^•e  it  best  in  gold." 

"  Your  Delphic  sword,"  the  Panther  then  reply'd, 

'*  Is  double-edg'd,  and  cuts  on  either  side. 

Some  sons  of  mine,  who  bear  upon  their  shield 

Three  steeples  argent  in  a  sable  field. 

Have  sharply  taxM  your  converts,  who,  unfed, 

Have  follow'd  you  for  miracles  of  bread; 

5iJch  who  themselves  of  no  religion  are, 
Alliu'd  with  f^aua,  for  any  wlU  dedwce. 


Bare  lies  with  bold  aasertioos  they  cm  fkce; 
But  dint  of  argument  is  cot  of  place. 
'  Tlie  grim  logician  puts  them  in  a  fnght ; 
Tis  easier  far  to  flourish  than  to  fighb 
Thus  our  eighth  Henry's  marriage  they  de&iBe| 
They  say  the  schism  of  beds  began  the  game, 
Divorcing  from  the  church  to  wed  the  dame: 
Though  largely  prov'd,  and  by  himself  profess'd, 
That  conscience,  conscience  would  not  let  him  rest  4 
I  mean,  not  till  possessed  of  her  he  lovM, 
And  old,  uncharming  Catharine  was  remor'd. 
For  sundry  years  before  he  did  complain. 
And  told  his  ghostly  confessor  his  pahi. 
With  the  same  impudence,  without  a  grooiidt 
They  say  that,  loc^  the  Reformation  ronndi 
No  treatise  of  humility  is  found. 
But  if  none  were,  tlie  gospel  does  not  want; 
Our  Saviour  preach'd  it,  and  I  hope  you  grant, 
The  sermon  on  the. mount  was  protestant*' 

**  No  doubt,"  reply'd  the  Hind,  "  as  sore  as  afl 
The  writings  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Fan! : 
On  that  decision  let  it  stand  or  falL 
Now  for  my  converts,  who,  3rou  say,  unfed. 
Have  follow'd  me  for  miracles  of  bread ; 
Judge  not  by  hearsay,  but  observe  at  lesot. 
If  since  their  change  their  loaves  have  been  increaiU 
The  lion  buys  no  converts ;  if  he  did. 
Beasts  would  be  sold  as  fast  as  he  could  bid. 
Tax  those  of  interest  who  conform  for  gain. 
Or  stay  the  market  of  another  reign : 
Your  broad-way  sons  would  never  be  too  nice 
To  close  with  Oilvin,  if  he  paid  their  price  ; 
But,  raised  three  steeples  higher,  would  chaise  theif 
And  quit  the  cassock  for  the  canting-coat  ^  [note^ 
Now,  if  you  damn  this  censure,  as  too  bold. 
Judge  by  yourselves,  and  think  not  others  sold. 

'*  Mean  time  my  sons  accus*d,  by  Fame'ii  repm^ 
Pay  small  attendance  at  the  Lion's  court. 
Nor  rise  with  early  crowds,  nor  flatter  late; 
For  silently  they  beg,  who  daily  wait 
Preferment  is  bestow'd,  that  comes  unsought ; 
Attendance  is  a  bribe,  and  then  *tis  bought 
How  they  should  speed,  their  fortune  is  untry'd; 
For  not  to  ask,  is  not  to  be  deny'd. 
For  what  they  have,  their  God  and  king  they  Uo^ 
And  hope  they  should  not  murmur,  had  th^  Urn* 
But  if  reduc'd  subsistence  to  implore. 
In  common  prudence  they  would  pass  3ronr  door* 
Unpity'd  Hudibras,  your  champion  friend. 
Has  shown  how  far  your  charities  extend. 
This  lasting  verse  shall  on  his  tomb  be  read, 
'  He  sham'd  you  living,  and  upbraids  you  dead.* 

*'  With  odious  atheist  names  3rcm  load  your  fbm 
Your  liberal  clergy  why  did  I  expose  ? 
It  never  fails  in  charities  like  those. 
In  climes  where  true  religion  is  profess'd. 
That  imputation  were  no  laughing  jest 
But  Imprimatur,  with  a  chaplain*fe  name^ 
Is  here  sufficient  licence  to  defitme. 
Wliat  wonder  is  't  that  black  detraction  thrivesf 
The  homicide  of  names  is  less  than  lives; 
And  yet  the  peijur'd  murderer  survives." 

This  said,  she  paus'd  a  little,  and  suppressed 
The  boiling  indignation  of  her  breast 
She  knew  the  virtue  of  her  blade,  nor  woald 
Pollute  her  satire  with  ignoble  blood : 
Her  panting  foe  she  saw  before  her  eye. 
And  back  she  drew  the  shining  weapon  dry. 
So  when  the  generous  Lion  has  in  dght 
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.  hU  foe  lies  prostrate  on  the  plain, 
18  his  paws,  uncurls  his  angry  mane, 
jB*d  with  bloodless  honours  of  the  day, 
er  and  disdains  th*  inglorious  prey. 
,  if  great  with  less  we  may  compare, 
s  rolling  thunderbolts  in  air ; 
ts  ungrateful  friends  a  lenj::then'd  space, 
e  the  remnants  of  long-suffering  grace.'* 
reathing-time  the  matron  took ;  and  then 
the  thread  of  her  discourse  again, 
^ance  wholly  left  to  powers  divine, 
leaven  judge  betwixt  your  sons  and  mine : 
reafter  must  be  purchased  here 

of  all  that  mortals  hold  so  deaf, 
come  infamy  and  public  shame, 
,  a  long  farewell  to  worldly  fame, 
vith  ease,  but,  oh,  bow  hardly  try'd 
ity  souls  to  human  honour  ty*d ! 
:onvuUive  pangs  of  agonizing  pride ! 
(n,  thou  rebel,  never  more  to  rise, 
t  thou  didst  and  dost  so  dearly  prize, 
e,  that  darling  fame,  make  that  thy  sa- 
ifice. 

ng  thou  hast  given,  then  add  thy  tears 
f;  race  of  unrepenting  years : 
ng  yet,  yet  all  thou  bast  to  give  : 

those  may-be  years  thou  hast  to  live : 
ng  still ;  then  poor,  and  naked  come : 
jr  win  receive  his  unthrift  home,      [sum. 
ilest  Saviour's  blood  discharge  the  mighty 
,"  sbe  punued,  **  I  discipline  a  son, 
icheck'd  fury  to  revenge  would  run  : 
ps  the  bit,  impatient  of  his  loss, 
5  aside,  and  flounders  at  the  cross, 
lim  better,  gracious  God  !  to  know, 
s  vengeance,  so  forgiveness  too : 
bring  from  ill  tongues,  he  bears  no  more 
it  his  sovereign  bears,  and  what  his  Savi- 
r  bore. 

w  remains  for  yon  to  school  your  child, 
vhy  God*s  anointed  he  reviPd ; 
d  princess  dead  !  did  Shimei  worse  ? 
r's  punishment  should  fright  the  curse : 
was  wam*d,  and  wisely  gave  it  o'er, 
10  coimsel'd  him  has  paid  the  score : 
f  malice  could  no  higher  tend, 
0  him  on  whom  the  weights  descend  ! 
aitted  ills  the  demon  flies; 
s  aim'd  at  him  who  rules  the  skies : 
d  to  quit  his  cause,  no  succour  found, 
scharges  every  tire  around, 
of  smoke  abandoning  the  fight ; 
n  thundering  peals  proclaim  his  flight 
nry^s  change  his  charge  as  ill  succeeds  j 
ng  story  little  answer  needs : 
tut  Henry's  words  with  Henry's  deeds. 
:e  allow'd,  with  ease  it  might  be  prov'd, 
ngs  his  blessed  reformation  mov'd. 
fleets  appeared  in  open  sight, 
m  the  cause  he  calls  a  distant  flight, 
3  larger  leap  than  from  the  Sun  to  light* 
et  your  sons  a  double  psean  sound, 
of  humility  is  found. 
,  but  better  it  had  ne'er  been  sought, 

in  protcstant  procession  brought 

original  through  Spain  is  known, 
'  work,  my  celebrated  son, 
urs,  by  ill-translating,  made  his  own  ; 
its  author,  and  usurped  the  name, 
t  and  ignoblest  theft  of  fame. 
/HI. 


My  altars  kindled  first  that  living  coo) ; 
R^ore  or  practise  better  i»hat  you  stole : 
That  virtue  could  this  humble  verse  inspire, 
'lis  all  the  restitution  I  require." 

Glad  was  the  Panther  that  the  charge  was  clos'd. 
And  none  of  all  her  favourite  sons  expos'd. 
For  laws  of  arms  permit  each  injur'd  man. 
To  make  himself  a  saver  where  be  can. 
Perhaps  the  plunder'd  merchant  cannot  tell 
The  names  of  pirates  in  whose  hands  he  fell ; 
But  at  the  den  of  thieves  he  justly  flies. 
And  every  Algerine  is  lawful  prize. 
No  private  person  in  the  foe's  estate 
Can  plead  exemption  from  the  public  fate. 
Yet  Christian  laws  allow  not  such  redress  ; 
Then  let  the  greater  supersede  the  less. 
But  let  th'  abetters  of  the  Panther's  crime 
Learn  to  make  fairer  wars  another  time. 
Some  characters  may  sure  be  found  to  write 
Among  her  sons ;  for  'tis  no  common  sight, 
A  spotted  dam,  and  all  her  ofispring  white. 

The  savage,  though  she  saw  her  plea  control^, 
Yet  would  not  wholly  seem  to  quit  her  hold. 
But  ofiTer'd  fairly  to  compound  the  strife. 
And  judge  conversion  by  the  convert's  life. 
**  Th  true,"  she  said,  **  I  think  it  somewhat  strange. 
So  few  should  follow  profltable  change: 
For  present  joys  are  more  to  flesh  and  blood. 
Than  a  duU  prospect  of  a  distant  good. 
'Twas  well  alluded  by  a  son  of  mine, 
(I  hope  to  quote  hifn  is  not  to  purloin) 
Two  magnets.  Heaven  and  Earth,  allure  to  bliss ; 
The  larger  loadstone  that,  the  nearer  this : 
The  weak  attraction  of  the  greater  fails ; 
We  nod  a  while,  but  neighbourhood  prevails : 
But  when  the  greater  proves  the  nearer  too, 
I  wonder  more  yonr  converts  come  so  slow. 
Methink^m  those  who  firm  with  me  remain. 
It  shows  a  nobler  principle  than  gain."         [ply'd, 
"  Your  inference  would  be  strong,"  the  Hind  re- 
"  If  yours  were  in  efiect  the  suffering  side : 
Your  clergy's  sons  their  own  in  peace  possen. 
Nor  are  their  prospects  in  reversion  less. 
My  proseljrtes  are  struck  with  awful  dread ; 
Your  bloody  comet-laws  hang  blazing  o'er  their 
The  respite  they  enjoy  but  only  lent,  [head ; 

The  best  they  have  to  hope,  protracted  punishment 
Be  judge  yourself,  if  interest  may  prevail. 
Which  motives,  yours  or  mine,  will  turn  the  scale. 
While  pride  and  pomp  allure,  and  plenteous  ease. 
That  is,  till  man's  predominant  passions  cease. 
Admire  no  longer  at  my  slow  increase. 

**  By  education  most  have  been  misled; 
So  they  believe,  because  they  so  were  bred. 
The  priest  continues  what  the  nurse  began. 
And  thus  the  child  imposes  on  the  man. 
The  rest  I  nam'd  before,  nor  need'repeat: 
But  interest  is  the  most  prevailing  cheat. 
The  sly  seducer  both  uf  age  and  youth  ; 
They  study  that,  and  think  they  study  truth* 
When  interest  fortifies  an  argument. 
Weak  reason  serves  to  gain  Uie  will's  assent ; 
For  souls,  already  warp'd,  receive  an  easy  bent 
Add  long  prescription  of  establish 'd  laws, 
And  pique  of  honour  to  maintain  a  cause. 
And  shame  of  change,  and  fear  of  future  ill. 
And  zeal,  the  blind  conductor  of  the  will ; 
And  chi^  among  the  still-mistaking  crowd. 
The  fame  of  teachers  obstinate  and  proud. 
And  more  than  all  the  private  judge  allow'd; 
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Disdain  of  faihers  which  the  dance  hegan. 
And  last,  uncertain  nvhose  the  narrower  «pan, 
The  clown  unread,  and  half-read  gentleman." 

To  this  the  Panther,  with  a  scornful  smile : 
"  Yet  still  you  travel  with  unwearied  toil. 
And  range  around  the  realm  without  control, 
Among  my  sons  for  proselytes  to  prowl, 
And  here  and  there  you  snap  some  silly  soul. 
You  hintc<l  fears  »f  future  change  in  state ; 
Pray  Hea'.en  you  did  not  prophesy  your  fate  ! 
Periiaps,  you  think  your  time  of  triumph  near, 
But  may  mistake  the  fcason  of  the  year; 
The  Swallow's  fortune  gives  you  cause  to  fear." 

**  For  charity,"  reply'd  the  matron,  "  fell 
Wliat  sad  mischance  thr>sc  pretty  hirds  befel." 

**  Nay,  no  mischance,"  the  savage  Dame  reply'd, 
**  But  want  of  wit  in  their  unerring  guide. 
And  eager  haste,  and  gaudy  hopes,  and  giddy  pride. 
Yet  wishing  timely  warning  may  prevail. 
Make  you  the  moral,  and  Fll  tell  the;  talc. 

**  The  Swallow,  privileged  abfjve  the  rest 
Of  all  the  binls,  as  man's  familiar  guest. 
Pursues  the  Sun  in  summer  brisk  and  bold, 
But  wisely  shuas  the  persecuting  cold : 
Is  well  to  chancels  and  to  chimnies  known. 
Though  'tis  not  thought  she  feeds  on  smoke  alone. 
From  hence  she  has  been  held  of  heavenly  line. 
Endued  with  particles  of  soul  divine. 
This  merry  chorister  had  long  iiossess'd 
Her  summer  seat,  and  feather'd  well  her  nest: 
Till  frowning  skies  began  to  change  their  cheer. 
And  Time  tum'd  up  the  wrong  side  of  the  year; 
The  shedding  trees  began  the  ground  to  strow 
With  yellow  leaves,  and  bitter  blasts  to  blow : 
Sad  auguries  of  winter  thence  she  drew. 
Which  by  instinct,  or  prophecy,  she  knew ; 
When  prudence  wam'd  her  to  remove  betimes, 
And  seek  a  bettor  heaven,  and  warmer  dimes. 

"  Iler  sons  were  suminonM  on  a  steeple's  height. 
And,  callM  in  common  council,  vote  a  flight; 
The  day  was  nam'd,  the  next  that  should  be  fair: 
All  to  the  general  rendezvous  repair,  ^ 
They  try  their  lluttcring  wing^,  and  trust  them- 
selves in  air. 
But  whether  upward  to  the  Moon  they  go. 
Or  dream  the  vviutor  out  in  cave^  below, 
Or  hauk  at  flies  elsewhere,  concerns  us  not  to  know. 

"  Southwards,  you  may  be  sure,  they  bent  their 
flight. 
And  harlxjurM  in  a  hollow  rock  at  night: 
Next  mom  they  n)se,  and  set  up  every  sail ;' 
Tlie  wind  was  fair,  but  ble*  a  niackrel  gale : 
The  sickly  young  sat  t-hivering  on  the  shore, 
Abhorr'd  salt-water,  never  seen  before. 
And  prayM  their  tender  mothers  to  delay 
The  passage,  and  exp^^ct  a  fairer  day. 

"  With  these  the  ^lartin  readily  concurrM, 
A  church-begot  and  churcli-believing  bird  ; 
Of  little  body,  but  of  lofty  miyd, 
Round-belly'(l»  for  a  dignity  dcsign'd. 
And  much  a  dunce,  as  martins  are  bv  kind. 
Yet  often  quoted  canon- laws,  and  code. 
And  fathers  which  he  never  unclerstood  : 
But  little  learning  needs  in  noble  blcMxI. 
For,  sooth |to  say,  the  Swallow  brought  him  in. 
Her  house  hold  <*]iaplain,  and  her  next  of  kin  : 
In  sui)erstiti<»n  silly  to  excess. 
And  casting  schemes  by  planetary  guess : 
In  tioc'j  sliort-wlug'd,  until  himself  to  fly. 
Wis  fear  foretold  foul  weather  m  t\\e  iV'j. 
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Besides,  a  Raven  from  a  withered  oaL, 
Left  of  their  lodging,  was  obeerr'd  to  croak. 
That  omen  lik'd  him  not :  so  his  advice 
Was  present  safety,  bought  at  any  price ; 
A  seeming  pious  care,  that  cover'd  cowardice. 
To  strengthen  this,  be  told  a  boding  dream. 
Of  rising  waters,  and  a  troubled  stream. 
Sure  signs  of  anguish,  dangers,  and  distreB, 
With  something  more,  not  lawful  to  expresi : 
By  which  he  slily  seem'd  to  intimate 
Some  secret  revelation  of  their  fate. 
For  he  concluded,  once  upon  a  time. 
He  found  a  leaf  inscrib*d  with  sacred  rhyme; 
^liose  antique  characters  did  well  denote 
The  Sibyl's  hand  of  the  Cnmanui  grot : 
The  mad  divineress  had  plainly  writ, 
A  time  should  come,  but  many  ages  yet. 
In  which,  simster  destinies  ordain, 
A  dame  should  drown  with  all  her  f«ather'd  train, 
And  seas  from  thence  be  calPd  the  Chelidonian  nuio. 
At  this,  some  shook  for  fear,  the  more  devout 
Arose,  and  blessM  themselves  fimm  head  to  ioU. 

**  'Tis  true,  some  stagers  of  the  wiser  sort 
Made  all  these  idle  wonderments  their  sport: 
They  said,  their  only  danger  was  delay. 
And  he,  who  heard  what  every  fool  could  say, 
Would  never  fix  his  thought,  but  trim  his  time  away. 
The  passage  yet  was  good ;  the  wind,  'tis  true. 
Was  somewhat  high,  but  that  was  nothing  new. 
No  more  than  usual  equinoxes  blew. 
Tlie  Sun,  already  from  the  Scales  decliu*d. 
Gave  litUc  hopes  of  better  days  behind,        [wiui 
But  change  from  bad  to  worse  of  weather  and  ci 
Nor  need  they  fear  the  dampness  of  the  sky 
Should  flag  their  whigs,  and  hinder  them  to  fly, 
Twas  only  water  thrown  on  sails  to  dry. 
But,  least  of  all,  philosophy  presumes 
Of  truth  in  dreams,  fn>m  melancholy  fnmes: 
Perhaps  the  Martin,  hous'd  in  holy  ground. 
Might  think  of  ghosts  that  walk  their  midnight  nxaiJ. 
Till  grosser  atoms  tumbling  in  the  stream 
Of  Fancy,  madi}'  met,  and  clubb*d  into  a  drean : 
A^  little  weight  his  vain  presages  bear. 
Of  ill  effect  to  such  alone  who  fear : 
Most  prophecies  are  of  a  piece  with  these. 
Each  Nostradamus  can  foretel  with  ease : 
Not  naming  persons  and  confounding  times. 
One  casual  truth  supports  a  thousand  lying  rhymo. 

*'  Til'  advice  was  true ;  but  fear  had  seiz'd  thr 
And  all  good  counsel  is  on  cowards  lost*        [nxfet. 
The  question  crudely  put  to  shun  delay, 
Twas  carryM  by  the  major  part  to  stay. 

"  His  poiut  thus  gain'd,  sir  Martin  dated  tbence 
His  power,  and  from  a  priest  became  a  pence. 
He  order'd  all  things  witli  a  busy  care, 
And  cells  and  refectories  did  prepare. 
And  large  provisions  laid  of  winter  ^re : 
But  now  and  then  let  fall  a  word  or  t»t> 
Of  hope,  that  Heaven  some  miracle  might  show, 
And  for  their  sakes  the  Sun  should  backward  jo; 
Agaif^st  the  laws  of  Nature  upward  climb. 
And,  mounted  on  the  Ram,  renew  the  prime: 
For  which  two  proofs  in  sacred  story  lay. 
Of  Ahaz'  dial,  and  of  Joshua*s  day. 
In  expectation  of  such  times  as  these, 
A  chapel  housM  them,  truly  calPd  of  ease : 
For  Martin  much  devotion  did  not  ask ; 
They  prayM  sometimes,  and  tliat  was  all  thrir  tsat 

'*  It  happened,  as  beyond  the  reach  of  wit 
\^KvcA\itv^h!ecle8  may  hare  a  lucky  hit. 
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That  this  accomplishM,  or  at  least  in  part, 
Gave  opreat  repute  to  their  new  Merlin's  art. 
Some  Swifts,  the  ^ants  of  the  swallow  kind, 
Largre-limbM,  stout-hearted,  but  of  stupid  mind, 
(For  Swisses  or  for  Oibeonitcs  designed) 
These  lubbers,  peeping  through  a  broken  pane, 
To  suck  fresh  air,  surveyed  the  neighbouring  plain; 
And  saw  (but  scarcely  could  believe  their  ^cs) 
New  blossoms  flourish,  and  new  flowers  arise; 
As  God  had  been  abroad,  and,  walking  there, 
Had  left  his  footsteps,  and  reformed  the  year : 
Tlie  sunny  hills  from  far  were  seen  to  g!ow 
With  glittering  beams,  and  in  the  meads  below 
The  bumish*d  brooks  appear'd  with  liquid  gold  to 
At  last  they  heanl  the  foolish  Cuckow  sing,    [flow. 
Whose  note  proclaimed  the  holy-day  of  Spring. 

'*  No  longer  doubting,  all  prepare  to  fly, 
And  repossess  their  patrimonial  sky. 
The  priest  before  them  did  his  wings  display ; 
And,  that  good  omens  might  attend  their  way. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  'twas  St  Martin's  day. 

"  Who  but  the  Swallow  triumphs  now  alone  ? 
The  canopy  of  Heaven  is  all  her  own : 
Her  youthAil  ofl^ring  to  their  haunts  repair. 
And  glide  along  in  glades,  and  skim  in  air, 
And  dip  for  insects  in  the  purling  springs, 
And  stoop  on  rivers  to  refresh  their  wings. 
Their  mothers  think  a  fair  provision  made, 
That  every  son  can  live  upon  his  trade : 
And,  now  the  careful  charge  is  off  their  hands. 
Look  out  for  husbands,  and  new  nuptial  bands : 
The  youthful  widow  longs  to  be  supply*d ; 
Bat  first  the  lover  is  by  lawyers  ty'd 
To  settle  jointure-chimnies  on  the  bride. 
So  thick  they  couple  in  so  short  a  space. 
That  Martin's  marriage-offerings  rise  apace. 
Their  ancient  houses,  running  to  decay. 
Are  furbish'd  up,  and  cemented  with  clay ; 
They  teem  already ;  store  of  eggt  are  laid. 
And  brooding  mothers  call  Lucina*s  aid. 
Fame  spreads  the  news,  and  foreign  fowls  appear 
In  flocks  to  greet  the  new  returning  year. 
To  bless  the  founder,  and  partake  the  cheer. 

And  now  'twas  time  (so  fast  their  numbers  rise) 
To  plant  abroad  and  people  colonies. 
The  youth  drawn  forth,  as  Martin  had  desir'd, 
(For  so  their  cruel  destiny  requir'd) 
Were  sent  far  off  on  an  ill-fated  day ; 
The  rest  would  needs  conduct  the(n  on  their  way. 
And  Martin  went,  because  he  fear'd  alone  to  stay. 

"  So  long  they  flew  with  inconsiderate  haste. 
That  now  their  afternoon  began  to  waste; 
And,  what  was  ominous,  that  very  mom 
The  Sub  was  enter'd  into  Capricorn ; 
Which,  by  their  bad  astronomer's  account. 
That  week  the  Virgin  Balance  should  remount. 
An  infant  Moon  eclips'd  him  in  his  way. 
And  hid  the  small  remainders  of  his  day. 
The  crowd,  amaz'd,  pursued  no  certain  mark ; 
But  birds  met  birds,  and  justled  in  the  dark : 
Few  mind  the  public  in  a  panic  fright ; 
And  fear  increas'd  the  horrour  of  the  night. 
Night  cauie,  but  unattended  with  repose ; 
Alone  she  came,  no  sleep  their  eyes  to  close : 
Alone,  and  black  she  came;  no  friendly  stars  arose. 

"  What  should  they  do,  beset  with  dangers  round, 
No  neighbouring  dorp,  no  lodging  to  be  found. 
But  blcaky  plains,  and  bare  unhospitable  fpround. 
The  latter  brood,  who  just  began  to  fly, 
{Sck-featbcr'd,  and  vnprtctis'd  fai  the  Ay, 


For  succour  to  thcMr  helpless  mother  call ; 

She  spread  her  wings:  some  few  beneath  them  crttwl; 

She  spread  them  wider  yet,  but  could  not  cover  all. 

T  augment  their  woes,  the  winds  began  to  move 

Debate  in  air  for  empty  fields  above, 

Tdl  Boreas  got  the  skies,  and  pour'd  amain 

His  rattling  hailstones  mix'd  with  snow  and  raia. 

"  The  joyless  morning  late  arose,  and  found 
A  dreadful  desolation  reign  around, 
Some  bury'd  in  the  snow,  some  frozen  to  the  ground* 
The  rest  were  struggling  still  with  death,  and  lay 
The  Crows'  and  Ravens'  rights,  an  undefended  prey: 
Excepting  Martin's  race ;  for  they  a^d  he 
Had  gain'd  the  shelter  of  a  hollow  tree : 
But,  soon  dis(5over*d  by  a  sturdy  clown, 
He  headed  all  the  rabble  of  a  town, 
And  finish'd  them  with  bats,  or  poll'd  them  dowi^i 
Martin  himself  was  caught  alive,  and  try'd 
For  treasonous  crimes,  because  the  laws  provide 
No  Martin  there  in  winter  shall  abide. 
High  on  an  oak,  which  never  leaf  shall  bear. 
He  breath'd  his  last,  expos'd  to  open  air ; 
And  there  his  corpse  unbless'd  is  hanging  still, 
To  show  the  changeof  winds  with  his  prophi>tlc  UilL" 

The  patience  of  the  Hind  did  almost  fail ; 
For  well  she  mark'd  the  malice  of  the  tale: 
Which  ribbald  art  their  church  to  Luther  owes; 
In  malice  it  began,  by  malice  grows ; 
He  sow'd  the  serpent V  teeth,  an  iron-harvest  rose. 
But  most  in  Martin's  character  and  fate. 
She  saw  her  slandcr'd  sons,  the  Panther's  hate. 
The  people's  rage,  the  persecuting  state  ; 
Then  said,  "  I  take  th'  advice  in  friendly  part : 
You  clear  your  conscience,  or  at  least  your  heart? 
Perhaps  you  fail'd  in  your  foreseeing  skill. 
For  Swallows  are  unlucky  birds  to  kill : 
As  for  my  sons,  the  family  is  bless'd, 
WTiose  every  child  is  equal  to  the  rest : 
No  church  reform'd  can  boast  a  blameless  line; 
Such  Martins  build  in  yours,  and  more  than  minei 
Or  else  an  old  fanatic  author  lies. 
Who  summed  their  scandals  up  by  centuries. 
But  through  your  parable  I  plainly  see 
The  bloody  laws,  the  crowd's  barbarity ; 
The  sun-shine  that  offends  the  puri>lind  sigtit : 
Had  some  their  wishes,  it  would  soon  be  night. 
Mistake  me  not ;  the  charge  concerns  not  you; 
Your  sons  are  malecontents,  but  yet  are  true. 
As  far  as  non-resistance  makes  them  so; 
But  that's  a  word  of  neutral  sense,  you  know, 
A  passive  term,  which  no  relief  will  bring. 
But  trims  betwixt  a  rebel  and  a  knig." 

"  Rei,t  well  assur'd,"  the  Pardelis  reply'd, 
"  My  sons  would  all  support  the  regal  side. 
Though  Heaven  forbid  the  cause  by  battle  should  be 

The  matron  answer'd  with  a  loud  amen,   [try'd.** 
And  thus  pursued  her  argument  agahk 
**  If,  as  you  say,  and  as  I  hope  no  less,    , 
Your  sons  will  practise  what  yourselves  profess. 
What  angry-  power  prevents  our  present  peace  f 
The  Lion,  studious  of  our  cofnmon  good, 
Desii-es  (and  kings'  desires  are  ill  withstood) 
To  join  our  nations  in  a  lasting  love : 
ITic  bars  betwixt  are  easy  to  remove; 
For  sanguinary  laws  were  never  made  above. 
If  you  condemn  that  prince  of  tyranny, 
Wliose  mandate  forc'd  your  Gallic  friends  to  Ay^ 
Make  not  a  worse  example  of  your  own ; 
Or  cease  to  rail  at  causeless  rigour  shown. 
And  kt  the  ^\VtiL««&  ^g«w»^QKKHi  ^^  ^sjo*- 
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His  blunted  sword  your  suficring  brotherhood 

Have  seldom. felt ',  he  stops  it  short  of  blood: 

But  you  have  ground  the  perscc.utiug  knife. 

And  set  it  to  a  razor  edge  on  life. 

Curs'd  be  the  wit,  which  cruelty  refines, 

Or  to  his  father's  rod  the  scorpion's  joins ; 

Your  finger  is  more  gross  than  the  great  monarch's 

loins. 
But  you,  perhaps,  remove  that  bloody  note, 
And  stick  it  on  the  first  reformers'  coat. 
Oh  let  their  crime  in  long  oblivion  sleep : 
Tw^s  theirs  indeed  to  make,  'tis  yours  to  keep. 
ITnjust,  or  jujit,  is  all  the  question  now ; 
Tis  plain,  that  not  repealing  you  allow. 

"  To  name  the  Test,  would  put  you  in  a  rage  j 
You  charge  not  that  on  any  former  age. 
But  smile  to  think  how  innocent  you  stand, 
Arm'd  by  a  weapon  put  into  your  hand. 
Yet  still  remember,  that  you  wield  a  sword 
Forg'd  by  your  foes  against  your  sovereigu  lord ; 
Design'd  to  hew  th'  imperial  cedar  down, 
Defraud  succession,  and  disheir  the  crown. 
T*  abhor  the  makers,  and  their  laws  approve, 
la  to  hate  traitors,  and  the  treason  love. 
What  means  it  else,  which  now  jrour  children  say, 
We  made  it  not,  nor  will  we  take  away  ? 

**  Suppose  some  great  oppressor  had,  by  slight 
Of  law,  disseiz'd  your  brother  of  his  right. 
Your  common  sire  surrendering  a  fright ; 
Would  you  to  that  unrighteous  title  stand. 
Left  by  the  villain's  will  to  heir  the  land  ? 
More  just  was  Judas,  who  his  Saviour  sold ; 
The  sacrilegious  bribe  he  could  not  hold. 


Nor  hang  in  peace,  before  he  rendered  back  the 

gold. 
What  more  could  you  have  done,  than  now  you  do, 
Had  Oates  and  Bedloc,  and  their  plot,  been  true  ? 
Some  specious  reasons  for  those  wrongs  were  found; 
Their  dire  magicians  threw  their  mists  around, 
And  wise  men  walk'd  as  on  enchantc>d  ground.^ 
But  now,  when  Time  has  made  th*  imposture  plain, 
(Late  though  he  follow'd  Truth,  and  limping  held 

her  train) 
What  new  delusion  charms  your  cheated  eyes  again? 
The  painted  harlot  might  a  while  bewitch, 
But  why  the  hag  uncas'd,  and  all  obscene  with  itch  ? 

"  The  first^  reformers  were  a  modest  race ; 
Our  peers  pcK^scss'd  in  peace  their  native  place  ; 
And  when  rebellious  arms  o'ertum'd  the  state, 
They  sufier'd  only  in  the  common  fete : 
But  now  the  sovereign  mounts  the  regal  chair. 
And  mitred  seats  are  full,  yet  David's  bench  is  bare. 
Your  answer  is,  they  were  not  dispossest : 
They  need  but  rub  their  metal  on  the  test 
To  prove  their  ore :  'twere  well  if  gold  alone 
Were  touched  and  try'd  on  your  discerning  stone; 
But  that  unfaithful  test  unsound  will  pass, 
Tlie  dross  of  atheists,  and  sectarian  brass : 
As  if  th'  experiment  were  made  to  hold 
For  base  production,  and  reject  the  gold. 
Thus  men  ungodded  may  to  places  rise, 
And  sects  may  be  preferr'd  without  disguise : 
No  danger  to  the  chun^h  or  state  from  these  j 
The  papist  only  has  his  writ  of  ease. 
No  gainful  office  gives  him  the  pretence 
To  grind  the  subject,  or  defraud  the  prince. 
Wrong  conscience,  or  no  conscience,  may  deserve 
To  thrive ;  bat  ours  alone  is  privileg'd  to  starve. 

"  Still  thank  yourselves,  you  cr^'  \  your  noble  race 
We  banislT  not,  but  they  for^ke  tiie  ^\«L&e\ 


Our  doors  are  open :  troe,  but  ere  they  oome, 
You  toes  your  'censing  test,  and  fume  the  Toom; 
As  if  'twere  Toby's  rivid  to  expel. 
And  firight  the  fiend  who  could  not  bear  the  smdL" 

To  this  the  Panther  sharply  had  reply M  ; 
But,  having  gain'd  a  verdict  od  her  sKle, 
She  wisely  gave  the  loser  leave  to  chide ; 
Well  satisfy'd  to  have  the  But  and  Peace, 
And  for  the  plaintiff's  cause  she  car'd  the  less, 
Becaose  she  sued  in  forma  pauperis  ; 
Yet  thought  it  decent  something  should  be  taid; 
For  secret  guilt  by  silence  is  bei^y'd. 
So  neither  granted  all,  nor  much  deay*d. 
But  answcr'd  with  a  yawning  kind  of  pride. 

*'  Methinks  such  terms  oif  praffer'd  peace  yon 
bring. 
As  once  .£ncas  to  th*  Italian  king : 
By  long  possession  all  the  land  is  inine ; 
You  strangers  come  with  your  intruding  line, 
To  share  my  sceptre,  which  you  call  to  joco. 
You  plead  like  him  an  ancient  pedigree. 
And  claim  a  peaceful  seat  by  Fate's  decree. 
In  ready  pomp  your  sacrificer  stands, 
T*  unite  the  Trojan  and  the  Latin  baiid^ 
And,  that  the  league  more  firmly  may  be  ty*d, 
Demand  the  fair  Lavinia  for  your  bride. 
Thus  plausibly  you  veil  th'  intended  wrong. 
But  still  you  bring  your  exil'd  gods  along ; 
And  will  oideavour,  in  succeeding  space. 
Those  household  puppets  on  our  hearths  to  plsce. 
Perhaps  some  barbarous  laws  have  been  prefcrr'dj 
I  spake  against  the  test,  but  was  not  heard ; 
These  to  rescind,  and  peerage  to  restore. 
My  gracious  sovereign  would  my  vote  implore: 
I  owe  him  much,  but  owe  my  conscience  more.** 

"  Conscience  is  then  your  plea,'*  reply'd  tbe 
dame. 
Which,  well  inform'd,  wiQ  ever  be  the  same. 
But  yours  is  much  of  the  chameleon  hue. 
To  change  the  dye  with  every  distant  view. 
When  first  the  tioa  sat  with  awfiil  sway. 
Your  conscience  taught  your  duty  to  obey : 
He  might  have  had  your  statutes  and  your  tsst ; 
No  conscience  but  of  subjects  was  profess'd. 
He  found  your  temper,  and  no  furUier  try'd. 
But  on  that  broken  reeid  3'our  church  rely'd. 
In  vain  the  sects  cssay'd  their  utmost  art. 
With  offer'd  treasure  to  espouse  their  part ; 
Their  treasures  were  a  bribe  too  mean  to  more  kL« 

heart. 
But  when  by  long  experience  you  had  prov'd. 
How  fer  he  could  forgive,  how  well  he  lov'd; 
A  goodness  that  excell'd  his  godlike  race. 
And  only  short  of  Heaven's  unbounded  grace; 
A  flood  of  mercy  that  o'erflow*d  our  isle. 
Calm  in  the  rise,  and  fruitful  as  the  Nile ; 
Forgetting  whence  your  Eg3rpt  was  supply*d. 
You  thought  your  sovereign  bound  to  send  the  tide: 
Nor  upward  look'd  on  that  immortal  spring. 
But  vainly  deem'd,  he  durst  not  be  a  king : 
Then  Conscience,  unrestrain'd  by  fear,  b^n 
To  stretch  her  limits,  and  extend  the  span ;, 
Did  his  indulgence  as  her  gift  dispose. 
And  make  a  wise  alHance  with  her  foes. 
Can  Conscience  own  th'  associating  name, 
And  raise  no  blushes  to  conceal  her  shame  ? 
For  sure  she  has  beeu  thought  a  bashful  dame. 
But  if  the  cause  by  battle  should  be  try'd. 
You  grant  she  must  espouse  the  regal  side : 
VO'^'P^KsQ&CciQacience,  never  to  be  ty'd ! 
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What  Phoebm  from  the  tripod  shall  disclose, 
Which  are,  in  last  resort,  yonr  friends  or  ibes? 
Homer,  who  leam*d  the  language  of  the  sky, 
The  seeming  Oordian  knot  would  soon  untie ; 
Immortal  powers  the  term  of  Conscience  know, 
But  Interest  is  her  name  with  men  bdow." 

"  Conscience  or  Interest  be*t,  or  Moth  m  one,'* 
The  Panther  answer'd  in  a  surly  tone; 
"  The  first  commands  me  to  maintain  the  crown. 
The  last  forbids  to  throw  my  barriers  down. 
Our  penal  laws  no  sons  of  yours  admit. 
Our  test  excludes  your  tribe  from  benefit 
These  are  my  banks  your,  ocean  to  withstand, 
Which  proudly  rismg  oredooks  the  land ; 
And,  once  let  in,  with  unresisted  sway 
Would  sweep  the  pastors  and  their  flocks  away. 
Think  not  my  judgment  leads  me  to  comply 
With  laws  unjust,  but  hard  necessity : 
Imperious  need,  which  cannot  be  withstood. 
Makes  ill  authentic,  ibr  a  greater  good. 
Possess  your  sonl  with  pslience,  and  attend : 
A  more  auspicious  planet  may  ascend ; 
Good  fortune  may  present  some  happier  time, 
With  means  to  cancel  my  unwilling  crime ; 
(Unwilling,  witness  all  ye  powers  above) 
To  mend  my  errours,  and  redeem  your  love: 
That  little  space  you  safely  may  allow ; 
Your  all-dispensing  power  protects  you  now." 

*<  Hold,"  said  the  Hind,  **  'tis  needless  to  explain ; 
You  would  postpone  me  to  another  reign ; 
Till  when  you  «re  content  to  be  unjust : 
Your  part  is  Co  possess,  and  mine  to  trurt. 
A  fair  exchange  proposed  of  fiitur^  chance, 
For  present  profit  and  inheritance. 
Few  words  will  serve  to  finish  our  dispute ; 
Who  will  not  now  repeal,  would  persecute. 
To  ripen  green  revenge,  your  hopes  attend. 
Wishing  that  happier  planet  would  ascend. 
-  For  shame,  let  Conscience  1^  your  plea  no  more : 
To  will  hereafter,  proves  she  might  before : 
But  she's  a  bawd  to  Gain,  and  holds  the  door. 

"  Your  care  about  your  banks  infers  a  fear 
Of  threatening  floods  and  inundations  near ; 
If  so,  a  just  reprise  would  only  be 
Of  what  the  land  usurped  upon  the  sea ; 
And  all  your  jealousies  but  serve  to  show. 
Your  ground  is,  like  your  neighbour-nation,  low. 
T*  intrench  in  what  you  grant  unrighteous  laws. 
Is  to  distrust  the  justice  of  your  cause ; 
And  argues  that  the  true  religion  lies 
In  those  weak  adversaries  you  despise. 

"  Tjnrannic  foree  is  that  which  least  you  fear; 
The  sound  is  frightful  in  a  Christian's  ear: 
Avert  it,  Heaven !  nor  let  that  plague  be  seat 
To  us  from  the  dispeopled  continent. 

**  But  piety  commands  me  to  refrain; 
Those   prayers  are  needless  in  this  m6bareh*s 

reign. 
Behold  !  how  he  protects  3rour  friends  oppress'd, 
Beceives  the  banish'd,  succours  the  distressM : 
Behold,  for  you  may  read  an  honest  open  breast. 
He  stands  in  day-light,  and  disdains  to  hide 
An  act,  to  which  by  honour  he  is  ty'd, 
A  generous,  laudable,  and  kingly  pride. 
Your  test  he  would  repeal,  his  peers  restore ; 
This  when  he  savs  he  means,  he  means  no  more." 

"  Well,"  said' the  Panther,  "  I  believe  him  just, 
And  yet—" 

"  And  yet,  'tis  but  because  you  must ; 
You  would  be  trusted,  hut  you  would  not  truft" 


The  Hind  thus  briefly ;  and  disdained  t'  enlarge 
On  power  of  kings,  and  their  superior  charge, 
As  Heaven's  trustees  before  the  people's  choice. 
Though  sure  the  Panther  did  not  much  rejoice 
To  hear  those  echoes  given  of  her  once-loyal  vdce. 
-^The  matron  wooM  her  kindness  to  the  last. 
But  could  not  win ;  her  hour  of  grace  was  past. 
Whom,  thus  persisting,  when  she  could  not  bring 
To  leave  the  Wolf,  and  to  believe  her  king, 
She  gave  her  up,  and  fairly  wish'd  her  joy 
Of  her  late  treaty  with  her  new  ally : 
Which  well  she  hop*d  would  more  successful  prove. 
Than  was  the  Pigeon's  and  the  Buzzard's  love. 
The  Panther  ask*d,  "  what  concord  there  could  be 
Betwixt  two  kinds  whose  natures  disagreed" 
The  dame  reply'd :  "  Tis  sung  in  every  street. 
The  common  chat  of  gossips  when  they  meet : 
But,  since  unheard  by  you,  *tis  worth  your  while 
To  take  a  wholesome  tale,  though  told  in  homely 
style. 

"  A  plain  good  man,  whose  name  is  understood, 
(So  few  deserve  the  name  of  plain  and  good) 
Of  three  fair  lineal  lordships  stood  possessM, 
And  livM,  as  reason  was,  upon  the  best. 
Inur'd  to  hardships  firom  his  early  youth. 
Much  had  he  done,  and  sufier'd  for  his  truth : 
At  land  and  sea,  in  many  a  doubtful  fight, 
"Was  never  known  a  more  adventurous  knight, 
Whooftner  drew  his  sword,  and  alwajrs  for  the  right. 

*'  As  Fortune  would,  (his  fortune  came,  though 
He  took  possession  of  bis  just  estate :  [l*te) 

Nor  rack'd  his  tenants  with  increase  of  rent ; 
Nor  livM  too  sparing,  npr  too  largely  spent ; 
But  overlooked  his  Hinds;  their  pay  was  just. 
And  ready,  for  he  scom'd  to  go  on  trust : 
Slow  to  resolve,  but  in  performance  quick  ; 
So  true,  that  he  was  awkward  at  a  trick. 
For  little  souls  on  little  shifts  rely. 
And  cowards  arts  of  mean  expedients  try ; 
The  noble  mind  will  dare  do  any  thing  hut  lie. 
False  friends,  his  deadliest  foes,  could  find  no  way 
But  shows  of  honest  bluntness,  to  betray : 
That  unsuspected  plainness  he  believ'd ; 
He  leok'd  into  himself,  and  was  deceived. 
Some  lucky  planet  sure  attends  his  birth. 
Or  Heaven  would  make  a  miracle  on  Earth ; 
For  prosperous  honesty  is  seldom  seen 
To  bear  so  dead  a  weight,  and  yet  to  win. 
It  looks  as  Fate  with  Nature*8  law  would  strive. 
To  show  plain-dealing  once  an  age  may  thrive: 
And,  when  so  tough  a  frame  she  could  not  bend. 
Exceeded  her  commission  to  befriend. 

"  This  grateful  man,  as  Heaven  increas'd  his  store, 
Gave  God  again,  and  daily  fed  his  poor.' 
His  house  with  all  convenience  was  purvey'd ; 
The  rest  h^  found,  but  rais'd  the  fabric  where  he 

pray'd; 
And  in  that  sacred  place  his  beauteous  wife 
Employ'd  her  happiest  hours  of  holy  life. 

*'  Nor  did  their  alms  extend  to  those  alone, 
Whom  common  faith  more  strictly  made  their  own  ^ 
A  sort  of  Doves  were  hous'd  too  near  their  haH, 
Who  cross  the  proverb,  and  abound  with  galL 
Though  some,  'tis  true,  are  passively  inclin'd. 
The  greater  part  degenerate  from  their  kind ; 
Voracious  birds  that  hotly  bill  and  breed, 
And  largely  drink,  because  on  salt  they  feed. 
Small  gam  from  them  their  bounteous  owner  draws) 
Yet,  bound  by  promise,  he  supports  their  cause, 
As  corporations  privileged  by  laws. 
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"  That  house,  which  harbour  to  their  kind  afimU, 
Was  built,  long  since,  God  knows, for  better  birds; 
But,  fluttering,  there  they  nestle  near  the  throne, 
And  lodge  in  habitations  not  their  own, 
By  their  high  crops  and  corny  gizzards  known. 
Like  harpies  they  could  scent  a  plenteous  board. 
Then,  to  be  sure,  they  never  fail'd  their  lord : 
The  rest  was  form,  and  bare  attendance  paid  ; 
They  drank,  and  eat,  and  gnidgingly  obeyed. 
The  more  they  f«l,  they  ravenM  still  for  more; 
They  drained  from  Dan,  andr  left  Beershcba  poor. 
All  this  they  had  by  law,  and  none  repin'd ; 
The  preference  was  but  due  to  Levi's  kind : 
But  when  some  lay-preferment  fell  by  chance. 
The  Gourmands  made  it  their  inheritance. 
When  once  possessed,  they  never  quit  their  claim ; 
For  then  *tis  sanctifyM  to  Heaven's  high  name ; 
And,  hallowM  thus,  they  cannot  give  consent 
The  gift  should  be  profan'd  by  worldly  manage- 
ment. 

'*  Their  flesh  was  never  to  the  table  served; 
Though  'tis  not  thence  inierr*d  the  birds  were  staiyds 
But  that  their  master  did  not  like  the  food, 
As  rank,  and  breeding  melancholy  blood. 
Nor  did  it  with  his  gracious  nature  suit, 
£v*n  though  they  wera  not  Iknes,  to  persecute : 
Yet  he  rcfus'd  (nor  could  they  take  oflTence) 
Their  glutton  kind  should  teach  him  abstinence. 
Nor  consecrated  grain  their  wheat  he  thought. 
Which  new  from  treading  in  their  bills  they  brought: 
But  left  his  Hinds  each  in  his  private  power. 
That  those  who  like  the  bran  might  leave  the 

flour. 
He  for  himself,  and  not  for 'others,  chose, 
Nor  would  he  be  imposed  on,  nor  impose ; 
But  ill  their  faces  his  devotion  paid. 
And  sacrifice  with  solemn  rites  was  made. 
And  sacred  incense  on  his  altars  laid. 
Besides  these  jolly  birds,  whose  corpse  impure 
Repaid  their  commons  with  their  salt  manure; 
Another  farm  he  had  behind  his  house, 
Not  ovcrstockM,  but  barely  for  his  use : 
Wherein  his  poor  domestic  poultry  fed. 
And  from  his  pious  hands  recniv'd  their  bread. 
Our  pampered  Pigeons,  with  malignant  eyes, 
Beheld  these  inmates,  and  their  nurseries : 
Though  hard  their  fare,  at  evening,  and  at  mom, 
A  cruise  of  water,  and  an  ear  of  com ; 
Yet  still  they  grudgM  that  moilicum,  and  thought 
A  sheaf  in  every  single  grain  was  brought. 
Fain  would  they  fdch  that  little  food  away. 
While  unrestrained  those  happy  gluttons  prey. 
And  much  they  griev'd  to  see  so  nigh  their  hall. 
The  bird  that  wamM  St.  Peter  of  his  fall : 
That  he  should  raise  his  mitred  crest  on  high. 
And  clap  his  wings,  and  call  his  family 
To  sacred  rites;  and  vex  th'  ethereal  powers 
With  midnight  mattins  at  uncivil  hours ; 
Nay  more,  his  quiet  neighbours  should  molest, 
Just  in  the  sweetness  of  their  morning  rest. 
Beast  of  a  bird,  supinely  when  he  might 
lie  snug  and  sleep,  to  rise  before  the  light ! 
What  if  his  dull  forefathers  us'd  that  cry. 
Could  he  not  let  a  bad  example  die  ? 
The  world  was  fall'n  into  an  easier  way ; 
This  age  know  better  than  to  fast  and  pray. 
Good  sense  in  sacred  worship  would  appear 
So  to  begin,  as  lUey  might  end  the  year. 
{)nch  feats  in  former  times  had  wrought  tlie  fiills 
Of  jcjrowjng  Cl)anticleeTS  in  c\oibUx*d'w%Vl«, 


Expeird  for  this,  and  for  their  lands,  tbey  fled ; 

And  sister  Partlet  with  her  hooded  head 

Was  hooted  hence,  because  she  would  not  piay  a-bed. 

The  way  to  win  the  restive  world  to  God, 

Was  to  lay  by  the  disdplimng  rod. 

Unnatural  fasts,  and  foreign  fomas  of  prayer: 

Religion  frights  us  with  a  miea  severe. 

*Tis  prudence  to  reform  her  into  ease. 

And  put  her  iu  undress  to  make  hw  please: 

A  lively  faith  will  bear  aloft  the  mindy 

And  leave  the  Inggage  of  good  works  behind. 

"  Such  doctrines  in  the  pigeon-house  weic  tan^k: 
You  need^ot  ask  how  wondrously  tbey  wrought; 
But  sure  the  common  ciy  was  all  for  these, 
Whose  life  and  precepts  both  encouraf^d  ease. 
Yet  fearing  those  alluring  baits  migbt  fiul. 
And  holy  deeds  o'er  all  their  arts  prevail — 
For  Vice,  though  frontlass,  and  of  harden'd  &ce, 
Is  daunted  at  the  sight  of  awfiil  Grace — 
An  hideous  figure  of  thekr  foes  they  drew. 
Nor  lines,  nor  looks,  nor  shades,  nor  colours  true; 
And  this  gnnotetque  design  ezpoa'd  to  public  viev. 
One  would  have  thought  it  some  ^;yptian  piei-e. 
With  garden-gods,  and  barking  deities. 
More  thick  tlum  Ptolemy  has  stuck  the  skies. 
All  so  perverse  a  dra*ight,  to  £ar  unlike. 
It  was  no  libel  where  it  meant  to  strike. 
Yet  still  the  daubing  pleased,  and  great  and  sniaiT 
To  view  the  monster  crowded  pigeon-halL 
There  Chanticleer  was  drawn  upon  his  knees 
Adoring  shrines,  and  stocks  of  ^^inted  trees; 
And  by  him,  a  misshapen,  ugly  race ; 
The  curse  of  6od  was  seen  on  every  €Mse : 
No  Holland  emblem  could  that  malice  mend. 
But  still  the  worse  they  look,  the  fitter  for  a  fieni 

The  master  of  the  fiirm,  diispleas*d  to  find 
So  much  of  rancour  in  so  mild  a  kind, 
TnquirM  into  the  cause,  and  came  to  know 
The  passive  church  had  struck  tlie  foremost  blov; 
With  groundless  fears  and  jealousies  possest. 
As  if  this  troublesome  intrading  guest 
Would  drive  the  birds  of  Venus  from  their  nest. 
A  deed  his  inborn  equity  abhorr*d;  [his  vofd. 

But  Interest  will  not  trust,  though  God  should  pltgkt 
A  law,  the  source  of  many  future  harms. 
Had  banishM  all  the  poultry  from  the  farms ; 
With  loss  of  life,  if  any  shoidd  he  fonnd 
To  crow  or  peck  on  this  forbidden  ground. 
That  bloody  statute  chiefly  was  designed 
For  Chanticleer  the  white,  of  clergy  kind  ; 
But  after- malice  did  not  long  forget 
The  lay  that  wore  the  robe  and  coronet. 
For  them,  for  their  inferiors  and  allies, 
Tlicir  foes  a  deadly  Shibboleth  devise : 
By  which  unrighteously  it  was  decreed. 
That  none  to  trast  or  profit  should  succeed,    [wcmI; 
Who  would  not  swallow  first  a  poisonous  vic*ci? 
Or  that,  to  which  old  Socrates  was  cursM, 
Or  henbane,  juice. to  swell  them  till  they  burFt. 

"  Ihe  patron  (as  in  reason),  thought  it  hard 
To  sec  this  inquisition  in  his  yard,  [barrU 

By  which  the  sovereign  was  of  subjects'  me  dc- 
All  gentle  moans  he  try'd,  which  might  withdniv 
I'h*  cflects  of  so  unnatural  a  law : 
But  still  the  doverhouse  obstinately  stood 
Deaf  to  their  own,  and  to  their  neighbours*  good ; 
And,  which  was  worse,  if  any  worse  could  be. 
Repented  of  their  boasted  loyalty : 
Now  made  the  champions  of  a  cruel  cause. 
And  drunk  with  fiimes  oi  popular  applause  i 
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Tor  those  whom  God  to  ruin  has  design'd. 
He  fits  for  fate,  and  first  destroys  their  mind. 

'*  New  doubts  indeed  they  dai)y  strove  to  raise, 
Suggested  dangers,  interposed  delays ; 
And  emissary  Pigeons  had  in  store, 
6uch  as  th^e  Meccan  prophet  us*d  of  yore, 
To  whisper  counsels  in  their  patron's  ear; 
And  veii'd  their  fa\ae  advice  with  zealous  fear. 
The  master  smiPd,  to  see  them  work  in  vain, 
To  wear  him  out,  and  make  an  idle  reign : 
He  saw,  but  8ufier*d  their  protractlve  arts. 
And  strove  by  mildness  to  reduce  their  hearts : 
Bat  they  abusM  that  grace  to  make  allies, 
And  fondly  clos'd  with  former  enemies, 
For  fools  are  doubly  fools,  endeavouring  to  be  wise. 

"  After  a  grave  consult  what  course  were  best. 
One,  more  mature  in  folly  than  the  rest, 
iStood  up,  and  told  them  with  his  head  aside, 
'That  desperate  cures  must  be  to  desperate  ills 

afiply'd : 
And  therefore,  since  their  main  impending  fear 
Was  from  th'  increasing  race  of  CfaAndcleer, 
fiome  potent  bird  of  prey  they  ought  to  find, 
A  foe  profess'd  to  him,  and  all  hb  kind: 
Some  haggard  Hawk,  who  had  her  eyry  nigh. 
Well  pounc'd  to  fasten,  and  well  wiug'd  to  fly : 
One  they  might  trust,  their  common  wrongs  to 

wreak: 
The  Musquet  and  the  Coystrel  were  too  weak. 
Too  fierce  the  Falcon;  but,  above  the  rest. 
The  noble  Buzzard  ever  pleas'd  me  best; 
Of  small  renown,  'tis  true;  for,  not  to  lie. 
We  call  him  but  a  Hawk  by  courtesy. 
I  know  he  hates  the  pigeon-house  and  farm, 
And  more,  in  time  of  war,  has  done  us  harm : 
But  all  his  hate  on  trivial  points  depends : 
Give  up  our  forms,  and  we  shall  soon  be  friends. 
For  pigeon's  flesh  he  seems  not  much  to  care; 
Cramm'd  chickens  are  a  more  delicious  fare. 
On  this  high  potentate,  without  delay, 
i  wish  you  would  confer  the  sovereign  sway : 
Petition  him  t'  accept  the  government. 
And  let  a  splendid  embassy  be  sent.' 

"  This  pithy  speech  prevaiPd ;  and  all  agreed, 
Old  enmities  forgot,  the  Buzzard  should  succeed. 

**  Their  welcome  suit  was  granted  soon  as  heard, 
His  lodgings  furnish'd,  and  a  train  prepared. 
With  B's  upon  their  breast,  appo'nted  for  his  guard. 
He  came,  and,  crownM  with  great  solemnity, 
'  God  save  king  Buzzard !'  was  the  general  cry. 

"  A  portly  prince,  and  goodly  to  the  sight^ 
He  seemM  a  son  of  Anach  for  his  height : 
like  those  whom  stature  did  to  crowns  prefer : 
Black-brow'd,  and  bluflf,  like  Homer's  Jupiter : 
Broad-back'd,  and  brawny-built  for  love's  delight ; 
A  prophet  fonn'd  to  make  a  female  pro8el3rte. 
A  theologue  more  by  need  than  genial  bent; 
By  breeding  sharp,  by  nature  confident 
Interest  in  all  his  actions  was  discerned ; 
More  leam'd  than  honest,  more  a  wit  than  learn'd: 
Or  forc'd  by  fear,  or  by  his  poofit  led. 
Or  both  conjoin'd,  his  native  clime  he  fled  : 
But  brought  the  virtues  of  his  heaven  along ; 
A  fair  behaviour,  and  a  fluent  tongue. 
And  yet  with  all  his  arts  he  could  not  thrive; 
The  most  unlucky  parasite  alive. 
Loud  praises  to  prepare  his  paths  he  sent. 
And  then  himself  pursued  his  compliment ; 
But,  by  reverse  of  fortune  chas'd  away, 
liis  gifts  DO  longer  than  tbcdr  author  stay : 


He  shakes  the  dust  against  th'  ungrateful  race. 

And  leaves  the  stench  of  ordures  in  the  place. 

Oft  has  he  flatter'd  and  blasphem'd  the  same  ; 

For  in  his  rage  he  spares  no  sovereign's  name : 

The  hero  and  the  tyrant  change  their  style 

By  the  same  measure  that  they  finown  or  smile. 

When  well  receiv'd  by  hospitable  foes. 

The  kindness  he  returns,  is  to  expose ; 

For  courtesies,  though  undeserv'd  and  great. 

No  gratitude  in  felon-minds  beget ; 

As  tribute  to  his  wit,  the  churl  receives  the  treat. 

His  praise  of  foes  is  venomously  pice ; 

So  touch'd,  it  turns  a  virkie  to  a  vice : 

'  A  Greek,  and  bountiful,  forewarns  us  twice.' 

Seven  sacraments  he  wisely  does  disown, 

Because  he  knows  confession  stands  for  one  ; 

Where  sins  to  sacred  silence  are  convcy'd. 

And  not  for  fear,  or  love,  to  be  betray'd: 

But  he,  uncaird,  his  patron  to  control, 

Divulg'd  the  secret  whispers  of  his  soul ; 

Stood  forth  th'  accusing  Satan  of  his  crimes. 

And  offer'd  to  the  Moloch  of  the  times. 

Prompt  to  assail,  and  careless  of  defence. 

Invulnerable  in  bis  impudence. 

He  dares  the  world ;  and,  eager  of  a  name,   ' 

He  thrusts  about,  and  justles  into  fame. 

Frontless,  and  satire-proof,  he  scowers  the  streets. 

And  runs  an  Indian-muck  at  all  he  meets. 

So  fond  of  loud  report,  that  not  to  miss 

Of  being  known,  (his  last  and  utmost  bliss) 

He  rather  would  be  known  for  what  he  is. 

"  Such  was,  and  is,  the  captain  of  the  Test, 
Though  half  his  virtues  are  not  here  express'd ; 
The  modesty  of  fame  conceals  the  rest. 
The  spleenful  Pigeons  never  could  create 
A  prince  more  proper  to  revenge  their  hate; 
Indeed,  more  proper  to  revenge,  than  save. 
A  king,  whom  in  his  wrath  th'  Almighty  gave : 
For  all  the  grace  the  landlord  had  aJlow'd, 
But  made  the  Buzzard  and  the  Pigeons  proud ; 
Gave  time  to  fix  their  friends,  and  to  seduce  the 

crowd. 
They  long  their  fellow-subjects  to  enthral. 
Their  patron's  promise  into  question  call, 
And  vainly  think  he  meant  to  make  them  lords  of  all 

"  Falie  fears  their  leaders  fail'd  not  to  suggest. 
As  if  the  Doves  were  to  be  dispossess'd ; 
Nor  sighs,  nor  groans,  nor  gogling  eyes,  did  want; 
For  now  the  Pigeons  too  had  leam'd  to  cant. 
The  house  of  prayer  is  stock'd  with  large  increase; 
Nor  doors  nor  windows  can  contain  the  press : 
For  birds  of  every  feather  fill  th'  abode ; 
Ev'n  atheists  out  of  envy  own  a  God : 
And  reeking  from  the  stews  addlterers  come, 
like  Goths  and  Vandals  to  demolish  Rome. 
That  Conscience,  which  to  all  their  crimes  was  mut^  ' 
Now  calls  aloud,  and  cries  to  persecute  : 
No  rigour  of  the  laws  to  be  releas'd. 
And  much  the  less,  because  it  was  their  lord's  request: 
They  thought  it  great  their  sovereign  to  control. 
And  nam'd  their  pride,  nobility  of  soul. 

"  'Tis  true,  the  Pigeons,  and  their  prince  elect. 
Were  short  of  power,  their  purpose  to  effect : 
But  with  their  jquills  did  all  the  hurt  they  could. 
And  cuffd  the  tender  Chickens  from  their  food : 
And  much  the  Buzzard  in  their  cause  did  stir. 
Though  naming  not  the  patron,  to  infer 
With  all  respect,  he  was  a  gross  idolater. 

*'  But  when  th'  imperial  owner  did  espy. 
That  thus  they  tuni'd  his  graqe  to  vWUtinj^ 
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Not  suffering  wrath  to  discompose  his  mind, 

He  strove  a  tem{)er  for  th'  extremes  to  find, 

So  to  be  just,  as  he  mij^ht  still  be  kind ; 

Then,  all  maturely  weigh'd,  pronouncM  a  doom 

Of  sacred  strength  for  every  age  to  come. 

By  this  the  Doves  their  wealth  and  state  possess, 

No  rights  infring'd,  but  licence  to  oppress: 

Such  power  have  they  as  factious  lawyers  long 

To  crowns  ascribe,  that  kings  can  do  no  wrong. 

But  since  his  own  domestic  birds  have  try'd 

The  dire  effects  of  their  destructive  pride, 

He  deems  that  proof  a  measure  to  the  rest, 

Concluding  well  within  his  kingly  breast. 

His  fowls  of  nature  too  unjustly  were  opprest. 

He  therefore  makes  all  birds  of  every  sect 

Free  of  his  farm,  with  promise  to  respect 

Their  several  kinds  alike,  and  equally  protect 

His  gracious  edict  the  same  franchise  yields 

To  all  the  wild  increase  of  woods  and  fields, 

And  who  in  rocks  aloof,  and  who  in  steeples  builds: 

To  Crows  the  like  impartial  g^ce  affords, 

And  Choughs  and  Daws,  and  such  republic  birds : 

Secured  with  ample  privilege  to  feed, 

Each  has  his  district,  and  his  bounds  decreed: 

CombinM  in  common  interest  with  his  own, 

But  not  to  pa*is  the  Pigeon's  Rubicon: 

"  Here  ends  the  reign  of  his  pretended  Dove; 
All  prophecy's  accomplished  from  above, 
For  Shiloh  comes  the  sceptre  to  remove. 
Rt'diic'd  from  her  imperial  high  abode. 
Like  Dionysius  to  a  private  rod, 
The  passive  church,  that  with  pretended  grace 
Did  her  distinctive  mark  in  duty  place. 
Now  touch'd,  reviles  her  Maker  to  his  face. 

"  What  after  happenM  is  not  hard  to  guess : 
The  small  beginnings  had  a  large  increase, 
And  arts  and  wealth  succeed,  the  secret  spoils  of 

peace. 
'Tis  said,  the  Doves  repented,  though  too  late. 
Become  the  smiths  of  their  own  foolish  fate: 
Nor  did  their  owner  hasten  their  ill  hour ; 
But,  sunk  in  credit,  they  decreas'd  in  power : 
Like  snow^in  warmth  that  mildly  pass  away. 
Dissolving  in  the  silence  of  decay. 

"  Tlie  Buzzard,  not  content  with  equal  place. 
Invites  the  feathcr'd  Nimrods  of  his  race; 
To  hide  the  thinness  of  their  tlock  from  sight. 
And  all  together  make  a  seeming  goodly  flight : 
But  each  have  separate  interests  of  their  own; 
Two  czars  are  one  too  man  v*  for  a  throne. 
Nor  can  th*  usurper  long  abstain  from  food  j 
Already  he  has  tasted  Pigeon's  blood  : 
And  m;?y  be  tempted  to  his  former  fare. 
When  this  indulgent  lord  shall  late  to  Heaven  repair. 
Bare  benting  times,  and  moulting  months  may  come, 
WTien,  lagging  late,  they  cannot  reach  their  home; 
Or  rent  in  schism  (for  so  their  fate  decrees) 
Like  the  tumultuous  college  of  the  bees, 
They  fight  their  quarrel,  by  themselves  oppn-st; 
The  tyrant  smiles  below,  and  waits  the  falling  feast." 

Thus  did  the  gentle  Hind  her  fable  end. 
Nor  would  the  Panther  blame  it,  nor  commend ; 
But,  with  affeirted  yawnings  at  the  close, 
SeemM  to  require  her  natural  repose; 
For  now  the  streaky  light  began  to  peep ; 
And  setting  stars  admonished  both  to  sleep. 
The  dame  withdrew,  and,  wishing  to  her  guest 
The  peace  of  Heaven,  betook  herself  to  rest. 
Ten  thousand  angels  on  her  slumbers  wait. 
With  £^/orious  visioDS  of  her  falure  Uate. 
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Our  vows  are  beard  betimes,  and  Heaven  takisctff 
To  grant,  before  we  can  conclude  the  prayer: 
Preventing  angels  met  it  half  the  way. 
And  sent  us  back  to  praise,  who  came  to  priy* 

Just  on  the  day,  when  the  high-mounted  9ia 
Did  furthest  in  its  northern  progress  niB, 
He  bended  forward,  and  ev'n  stretch'd  the  sphere 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  lengthen*d  year, 
To  view  a  brighter  sun  in  Britain  bora; 
That  was  the  business  of  his  longest  mom ; 
The  glorious  object  seen,  'twas  time  to  turn. 

Departing  Spring  could  only  rtay  to  shed 
Her  gloomy  beauties  on  the  genial  bed. 
But  left  the  manly  Summer  in  her  stead. 
With  timely  firuit  the  longing  land  to  ch«cr. 
And  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  year. 
Betwixt  two  seasons  comes  th'  auspicious  heir. 
This  age  to  blossom,  and  the  next  to  bear. 

Last  solemn  sabbath  saw  the  church  attend. 
The  Paraclete  in  fiery  ^mp  descend; 
But  when  his  wondrous  octave  rolPd  again. 
He  brought  a  royal  infant  in  his  train. 
So  great  a  blessing  to  so  good  a  king. 
None  but  th*  Eternal  Comforter  could  bring. 

Or  did  the  mighty  Trinity  conspire. 
As  once  in  council  to  create  our  fire  ? 
It  seems  as  if  they  sent  the  new-bom  guest 
To  wait  on  the  procession  of  their  feast ; 
And  on  their  sacred  anniverse  decreed 
To  stamp  their  image  on  the  prorois'd  seed. 
Three  realms  united,  and  on  one  bestowM, 
An  emblem  of  their  mystic  union  show'd  : 
The  mighty  trine  the  triple  empire  sharM; 
As  every  person  would  have  one  to  guard. 

Hail,  son  of  prayers !  by  holy  violence 
Drawn  down  from  Heaven;  but  long  be  banishM 

thence, 
And  late  to  thy  paternal  slues  retire : 
To  mend  our  crimes,  whole  ages  would  requhe; 
To  change  th'  inveterate  habit  of  our  sins. 
And  finish  what  thy  godlike  sire  begins. 
Kind  Heaven,  to  make  us  Englishmen  again. 
No  less  can  give  us  than  a  patriarch's  reign. 

The  sacred  cradle  to  your  charge  receive. 
Ye  seraphs,  and  by  turns  the  guard  relieve ; 
Thy  father's  angel,  find  thy  father  join. 
To  keep  possession,  and  secure  the  line  ; 
But  long  defer  the  honours  of  thy  fate : 
Great  may  they  be  like  bis,  like  his  be  late ; 
That  James  his  ranning  century  may  view. 
And  give  this  Son  an  auspice  to  the  new. 

Our  wants  exact  at  least  that  moderate  stay: 
For  see  the  dragon  winged  on  his  way. 
To  watch  the  travail,  and  devour  the  prey. 
Or,  if  allusions  may  not  rise  so  high. 
Thus,  when  Alcides  rais'd  his  infant  cry. 
The  «nakes  besieg'd  his  young  divinity : 
But  vainly  with  their  forked  tongues  they  threat ; 
For  opposition  makes  a  hero  great. 
To  needful  succour  all  the  good  will  run. 
And  Jove  assert  the  godhead  of  his  son. 

O  still  repining  at  your  present  state. 
Grudging  yourselves  the  benefits  of  fitte, 
1-ook  up,  and  read  in  characters  of  light 
y  N.VA«s%m^  seat  you  in  your  own  despite. 
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lanna  falls,  yet  that  celestial  bread 
Tews  ycm  munch,  and  murmur  while  you  feed. 
Qot  your  fortune  be  like  theirs,  exil'd, 
>rty  years  to  wander  in  the  wild ! 
it  be,  may  Moses  live  at  least, 
td  you  to  the  verge  of  promis*d  rest ! 
>ugh  poets  are  not  prophets,  to  foreknow 
plants  will  take  the  blight,  and  what  will  grow, 
acing  Heaven,  his  footsteps  may  be  found : 
d !  how  awfully  he  walks  the  round! 
s  abroad,  and,  wondrous  in  his  ways, 
ise  of  empires,  and  their  fall  surveys ; 
,  might  I  say,  than  with  an  usual  eye, 
es  his  bleeding  church  in  ruin  lie, 
lears  the  souls  of  saints  beneath  his  altar  cry. 
dy  has  he  lifted  high  the  sign, 
fi  crown'd  the  conquering  arms  of  Constantine: 
kfoon  grows  pale  at  that  presaging  sight, 
lalf  her  train  of  stars  have  lost  their  light, 
lold  another  Sylvester,  to  bless 
acred  standard,  and  secure  success ; 
;  of  his  treasures,  of  a  soul  so  great, 
is  and  crowds  his  universal  seat 
I'iew  at  home  a  second  Constantine; 
former  too  was  of  the  British  line) 
lot  his  healing  balm  your  breaches  clos'd, 
e  exile  many  sought,  and  few  opposM  ? 
1  not  Heaven  by  its  eternal  doom 
it  those  evils,  that  this  good  might  come  ? 
inifest,  that  ev'n  the  moon-ey*d  sects 
hom  and  what  this  Providence  protects, 
inks,  had  we  within  our  minds  no  more 
that  one  shipwreck  on  the  fatal  ore, 
only  thought  may  make  us  think  again, 
wonders  God  reserves  for  such  a  reign, 
earn  that  Chance  his  preservation  wrought, 
to  think  Noah  was  preserved  for  nought ; 
8  surviving  eight  were  not  designed 
ople  Earth,  and  to  restore  their  kind, 
ten  humbly  on  the  royal  babe  we  gaze, 
lanly  lines  of  a  majestic  face 
iwfiil  joy  :  'tis  paradise  to  look 
e  fair  frontispiece  of  Nature^s  book : 
first  opening  page  so  charms  the  sight, 
how  til*  unfolded  volume  will  delight! 
)w  the  venerable  infant  lies 
ly  pomp;  how  through  the  mother^s  eyes 
ither's  soul,  with  an  undaunted  view, 
out,  and  takes  our  homage  as  his  due. 
I  his  future  subjects  how  he  smiles, 
leanly  flatters,  nor  with  craft  beguiles ; 
ith  an  open  face,  as  on  his  throne, 
is  our  birthrights,  and  assumes  his  own : 
n  broad  daylight,  that  th'  ungrateful  rout 
ind  no  room  for  a  remaining  doubt ; 
,  which  itself  is  light,  does  darkness  shun, 
le  true  eaglet  safely  dares  the  Sun. 
1  would  the  fiends  have  made  a  dubious  birth, 
o  confess  the  Godhead  cloth'd  in  earth : 
ckenM  after  all  their  baffled  lies, 
i  an  heir  apparent  in  the  skies : 
on*d  to  despair,  still  may  they  grudge, 
iwuing  not  the  Saviour,  prove  the  judge, 
great  .£neas  stood  in  plainer  day, 
,  the  dark  mantling  mist  dissolv'd  away, 
the  Tynans  show'd  his  sudden  face, 
g  with  all  his  goddess  mother's  gi-ace : 
e  herself  had  made  his  countenance  bright, 
I'd  honour  on  bis  eyes,  and  her  own  purple 

light 


If  our  victorious  Edward,  as  they  say, 
Gave  Wales  a  prince  on  that  propitious  day. 
Why  may  not  years,  revolving  with  his  fate. 
Produce  his  like,  but  with  a  longer  date  ? 
One,  who  may  cany  to  a  distant  shore 
The  terrour  that  his  fam'd  forefather  bore. 
But  why  should  James  or  his  young  hero  stay 
For  slight  presages  of  a  name  or  day  ? 
We  need  no  Edward's  fortune  to  adorn 
That  happy  moment  when  our  prince  was  bom : 
Our  prince  adorns  this  day,  and  ages  hence 
Shall  wish  his  birth-day  for  some  future  prince. 

Ghreat  Michael,  prince  of  all  th'  ethereal  hosts. 
And  whatever  inborn  saints  our  Britain  boasts ; 
And  thou,  th'  adopted  patron  of  our  isle. 
With  cheerful  aspects  on  this  infant  smile : 
The  pledge  of  Heaven,  which,  dropping  from  above. 
Secures  our  bliss,  and  reconciles  his  love. 

Enough  of  ills  our  dire  rebellion  wrought, 
When  to  the  dregs  we  drank  the  bitter  draught : 
Then  airy  atoms  did  in  plagues  conspire. 
Nor  did  th'  avenging  angel  yet  retire, 
But  purg'd  our  still-increasing  crimes  with  fire. 
Then  peijur'd  plots,  the  still  impenduig  test. 
And  worse — ^but  charity  conceals  the  rest : 
Here  stop  the  current  of  the  sanguine  flood; 
Require  not,  gracious  God,  thy  martyrs*  blood ; 
But  let  their  dying  pangs,  their  living  toil. 
Spread  a  rich  harvest  through  their  native  soil; 
A  har\'est  ripening  for  another  reign. 
Of  which  this  royal  babe  may  reap  the  grain. 

Enough  of  early  saints  one  womb  has  given; 
Enough  increased  the  family  of  Heaven : 
Let  them  for  his,  and  our  atonement  go; 
And,  reigning  blest  above,  leave  him  to  rule  below. 

Enough  already  has  the  year  foreshow'd 
His  wonted  course,  the  sea  has  overflowM, 
The  meads  were  floated  with  a  weeping  spring, 
And  frighten'd  birds  in  woods  forgot  to  sing: 
The  strong-limb'd  steed  beneath  his  harness  faints. 
And  the  same  shivering  sweat  his  lord  attaints. 
When  will  the  minister  of  wrath  give  o'er  ? 
Behold  him  at  Araunah's  threshing-floor: 
He  stops,  and  seems  to  sheath  his  flaming  brand, 
Pleas'd  with  burnt  incense  from  our  David's  hand. 
David  has  bought  the  Jebusite*s  abode. 
And  rais'd  an  aJtar  to  the  living  God. 

Heaven,  to  reward  him,  makes  his  joys  smcere: 
No  future  ills  nor  accidents  appear 
To  sully  and  pollute  the  sacred  infant's  year. 
Five  months  to  discord  and  debate  were  given : 
He  sanctifies  the  yet  remaining  seven. 
Sabbath  of  months!  henceforth  in  him  be  blest. 
And  prelude  to  the  realm's  perpetual  rest ! 

Let  his  baptismal  drops  for  us  atone; 
Lustrations  for  oficnces  not  his  own. 
Let  Conscience,  which  is  Interest  ill  disguis'd, 
In  the  same  font  be  cleans'd,  and  all  the  land  baptiz'd. 

Unnam'd  as  yet;  at  least  unknown  to  fame: 
Is  there  a  strife  in  Heaven  about  his  name ; 
Where  every  famous  predecesscw  vies, 
And  makes  a  faction  for  it  in  the  skies  ? 
Or  must  it  be  reserv'd  to  thought  alone  ? 
Such  was  the  sacred  Tetragrammaton. 
Things  worthy  silence  must  not  be  reveal'd : 
l^us  the  true  name  of  Rome  was  kept  concealed, 
To  shun  the  spells  and  sorceries  of  those. 
Who  durst  her  infant  majesty  oppose. 
But  when  his  tender  strength  in  time  shall  ri^ 
To  dare  ill  tooguei,  and  fascinating  eyes  \ 
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This  isle,  which  hides  the  little  thanderer's  fame. 
Shall  be  too  narrow  to  contain  his  name ; 
Th'  artillery  of  Heaven  shall  make  him  known ; 
Crete  could  nothold  the  god,  when  Jove  was  grown. 
As  Jove's  increase,  who  from  his  brain  was  bom. 
Whom  arms  and  arts  did  equally  adorn. 
Free  of  the  breast  was  bred,  whose  milky  taste 
Minerva's  name  to  Venus  had  debasM  ; 
So  this  imperial  babe  rejects  the  food 
That  mixes  monarch's  with  plebeian  blood: 
Food  that  his  inborn  courage  might  control. 
Extinguish  all  the  ftither  in  his  soul, 
And  for  his  Estian  race,  and  Saxon  strain. 
Might  reproduce  some  second  Richard's  reign. 
Mildness  he  shares  from  both  his  parents*  blood : 
But  kings  too  tame  are  despicably  good: 
Be  this  the  mixture  of  this  regal  child. 
By  nature  manly,  but  by  virtue  mild. 

Thus  far  the  furious  transport  of  the  news 
Had  to  prophetic  madness  fir'd  the  Muse  ; 
Madness  ungovernable,  uninspired, 
Swift  to  foretel  whatever  she  desir'd. 
Was  it  for  me  the  dark  abyss  to  tread. 
And  read  the  book  which  angels  cannot  read  ? 
How  was  I  pimish'd  when  the  sudden  blast, 
The  fBu:e  of  Heaven,  and  our  young  Sun  o'ercast! 
Fame,  the  swift  ill,  increasing  as  she  roll'd, 
Disease,  despair,  and  death,  at  three  reprises  told: 
At  three  insulting  strides  she  stalkM  the  town. 
And,  like  contagion,  struck  the  loyal  down. 
Down  fell  the  winnow'd  wheat;  but,  mounted  high, 
The  whirlwind  bore  the  chaff,  and  hid  the  sky. 
Here  black  Rebellion  shooting  from  below, 
(As  Earth's  gigantic  brood  by  moments  grow) 
And  here  the  sons  of  God  are  petrified  with  woe : 
An  apoplex  of  grief!  so  low  were  driven 
The  saints,  as  hardly  to  defend  their  Heaven. 

As,  when  pent  vapours  run  their  hollow  round. 
Earthquakes,  which  are  convulsions  of  the  ground. 
Break  bellowing  forth,  and  no  confinement  brook. 
Till  the  third  settles  what  the  former  shook ; 
Such  heavings  had  our  souls ;  till,  slow  and  late. 
Our  life  with  his  returned,  and  Faith  prevailed  on 

Fate. 
By  prayers  the  mighty  blessing  was  implor'd. 
To  prayers  was  granted,  and  by  prayers  restored. 

So,  ere  the  Shunamite  a  son  conceived. 
The  prophet  promised,  and  the  wife  believ'd. 
A  son  was  sent,  the  son  so  much  desir'd ; 
But  soon  upon  the  mother's  knees  expired. 
The  troubled  seer  approach'd  the  mournful  door. 
Ran,  pray*d,  and  sent  his  pastoral  staff  before, 
Then  stretch'd  his  limbs  upon  the  child,  and  moum'd. 
Till  warmth,  and  breath,  and  a  new  soul,  retum'd. 

Thus  Mercy  stretches  out  her  hand,  and  saves 
Desponding  Peter  sinking  in  the  waves. 

As  when  a  sudden  storm  of  hail  and  rain 
Beats  to  the  ground  the  yet  unbearded  grain, 
Think  not  the  hopes  of  harvest  are  dcstroy'd 
On  the  flat  field,  and  on  the  naked  void ; 
The  light,  unloaded  stem,  from  tempest  freed. 
Will  raise  the  youthful  honours  of  his  head ; 
And  soon,  restored  by  native  vigour,  bear 
The  timely  product  of  the  bounteous  year. 

Nor  yet  conclude  all  fiery  trials  past : 
For  Heaven  will  exercise  us  to  the  last ; 
Sometimes  will  check  us  in  our  full  career. 
With  doubtful  blessings,  and  with  mingled  fear; 
That,  still  depending  on  his  daily  grace. 
His  every  mercy  for  an  alms  may  pass. 


With  sparing  hands  will  diet  us  to  good : 
Preventing  surfeits  of  our  pampered  blood. 
So  feeds  the  mother  bird  her  craving  yoong 
With  little  morsels,  and  delays  them  loo^. 

True,  this  last  blessing  was  a  roy^l  feaA; 
But  wheK's  the  wedding-garment  on  the  gnest? 
Our  manners,  as  religion  were  a  dream. 
Are  such  as  teach  the  nations  to  blaspheme. 
In  lusts  we  wallow,  and  with  pride  we  swdl. 
And  injuries  with  injuries  repel ; 
Prompt  to  revenge,  not  daring  to  fbri^ive. 
Our  lives  unteach  the  doctrine  we  brieve. 
Thus  Israel  sinn'd,  impenitently  bard. 
And  vainly  thought  the  present  ark  their  goard ; 
But  when  the  haughty  Philistines  appear. 
They  fled,  abandon'd  to  their  foes  and  fear ; 
Their  God  was  absent,  though  his  ark  was  there. 
Ah !  lest  our  crimes  should  snatch  this  pledge  avar, 
And  make  our  jojrs  the  blessings  of  a  day ! 
For  we  have  sinn'd  him  hence;  and  that  he  lives, 
God  to  his  promise,  not  our  practice  gives. 
Our  crimes  would  soon  weigh  down  the  guilty  «cal^ 
But  James  and  Mary,  and  the  church,  prevail. 
Nor  Amalek  can  rout  the  chosen  bands. 
While  Hur  and  Aaron  hold  up  Moses'  hands. 

By  living  well,  let  us  secure  his  days, 
Moderate  in  hopes,  and  humble  in  our  ways. 
No  force  the  free-bom  spirit  can  constrain. 
But  charity,  and  great  examples  gain. 
Forgiveness  is  our  thanks  for  such  a  day, 
Tis  godlike,  God  in  his  own  coin  to  pay. 

But  you,  propitious  queen,  translated  here. 
From  your  mild  Heaven,  to  role  our  nigged  spboc^ 
Beyond  the  sunny  walks,  and  circling  year : 
You,  who  your  native  climate  have  bereft 
Of  all  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  IcA ; 
Whom  piety  and  beauty  make  their  boast. 
Though  beautiful  is  well  in  pious  lost ; 
So  lost  as  starlight  is  dissolv'd  away, 
And  melts  into  the  brightness  of  the  day  ; 
Or  gold  about  the  royal  diadem. 
Lost  to  improve  the  lustre  of  the  gem. 
What  can  we  add  to  your  triumphant  day  ? 
Let  the  great  gift  the  beauteous  giver  pay. 
For  should  our  tlianks  awake  the  rising  Sun, 
And  lengthen,  as  his  latest  shadows  run,      [be  don^ 
That,  though  the  longest  day,  would  soon,  too  sooi 
Let  angels'  voices  with  their  harps  conspire. 
But  keep  th'  auspicious  infant  from  the  choir; 
Late  let  him  sing  above,  and  let  us  know 
No  sweeter  music  than  his  cries  below. 

Nor  can  I  wish  to  you,  great  monarch,  more 
Than  such  an  annual  income  to  your  store; 
The  day  which  gave  this  unit,  did  not  shine 
For  a  less  omen,  than  to  fill  the  trine. 
After  a  prince,  an  admira)  beget ; 
The  Royal  Sovereign  wants  an  anchor  yet. 
Our  isle  has  younger  titles  still  in  store. 
And  when  th'  exhausted  land  can  yield  no  more. 
Your  line  can  force  them  from  a  foreign  ahorCi 

The  name  of  great  your  martial  nund  will  suit; 
But  justice  is  your  darling  attribute : 
Of  all  the  Greeks,  'twas  but  one  hero's  due. 
And,  in  him,  Plutarch  prophesy'd  of  you. 
A  prince's  favours  but  on  few  can  fall. 
But  justice  is  a  virtue  shar'd  by  all. 

Some  kings  the  name  of  conquerors  have  asson'^ 
Some  to  be  great,  some  to  be  gods  presumed ; 
But  boundless  power,  and  arbitrary  lust. 
Made  tyrants  rtill  abhor  the  name  of  just; 
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They  shunnM  the  praue  this  godlike  virtae  gives. 
And  fear'd  a  title  that  reproach'd  their  lives. 

The  power,  from  which  all  kings  derive  their  state. 
Whom  they  protend,  at  least,  to  imitate. 
Is  equal  both  to  punitih  and  reward ; 
But  few  would  love  their  God,  unless  they  fear'd. 

Itesistless  force  and  inunortality 
Make  but  a  lame,  imperfect,  deity: 
Tempests  have  force  unbounded  to  destroy, 
And  deathless  being  ev'n  the  damned  enjoy ; 
And  yet  Heaven's  attributes,  both  last  and  first. 
One  without  .life,  and  one  with  life  accurst: 
But  justice  is  Heaven's  self,  so  strictly  he. 
That  could  it  fail,  the  Godhead  could  not  be. 
This  virtue  is  your  own ;  but  life  and  state 
Are  one  to  Fortune  subject,  one  to  Fate : 
Equal  to  all,  you  justly  frown  or  smile ; 
Nor  hopes  nor  fears  your  steady  hand  beguile; 
Yourself  our  balance  hold,  the  world's  our  Ule. 
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All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay, 
And  when  Fate  summons,  monarchs  must  obey. 
This  Flecknoe  found,  who,  like  Augustus,  young 
Was  call'd  to  empire,  and  had  govem'd  long : 
In  prose  and  verse,  was  own'd,  without  dispute, 
Through  all  the  realms  of  Nonsense,  absolute. 
This  aged  prince,  now  flourishing  in  peace. 
And  blest  with  issue  of  a  large  increase ; 
Worn  out  with  bushiess,  did  at  length  debate 
To  settle  the  succession  of  the  state : 
And,  pondering,  which  of  all  his  sons  was  €\t 
To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  war  with  wit, 
Cry'd,  "  'Tis  rcsolv'd ;  for  Nature  pleads,  that  he 
Should  only  rule,  who  most  resembles  nie. 
Shadwell  alone  my  jxirfect  image  bears. 
Mature  in  dulneas  from  his  tender  years : 
Shadwell  alone,  of  all  ray  sons,  is  he, 
Who  stands  confirm'd  in  full  stupidity. 
Tlic  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense. 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall. 
Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval : 
But  Shadwell's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray. 
His  rising  fogs  prevail  upou  the  day. 
Besides,  his  goodly  fabric  fills  the  eye, 
And  seems  de<«ign'd  for  thoughtless  majesty  : 
Thoughtless  as  monarch  oaks,  that  shade  the  plain. 
And,  spread  in  solemn  state,  supinely  reign. 
Heywood  and  Shirley  were  but  types  ofvthee. 
Thou  last  great  prophet  of  tautology ! 
Ev'n  I,  a  dunce  of  more  renown  than  they. 
Was  sent  before  but  to  prejiare  thy  waj' ; 
And,  coarsely  clad  in  Norwich  drugget,  came 
To  teach  the  nations  in  thy  greater  name. 
My  warbling  lute,  the  lute  I  whilom  strung, 
When  to  king  John  of  Portugal  I  sung. 
Was  but  the  prelude  to  that  glorious  day. 
When  thou  on  silver  Tliames  didst  cut  thy  way, 
With  well-tim'd  oars  before  the  royal  barge, 
Swell'd  with  the  pride  of  thy  celestial  charge; 
And,  big  with  hymn,  commander  of  an  host, 
Tlie  like  was  ne'er  in  Epsom  blankets  tost 
Methinks  I  see  the  new  Arion  sail. 
The  lute  still  trembling  underneath  thy  nail. 
At  thy  V  ell-sharpen'd  thumb  from  shore  to  shore 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fe«r,  the  bates  roar : 


Echoes  from  Pissing-AIley  Shadwell  call. 
And  Shadwell  they  resound  from  Aston-Hall. 
About  thy  boat  the  little  Ashes  throng. 
As  at  the  moniing  toast  that  floats  along. 
Sometimes,  as  prince  of  thy  harmonious  band. 
Thou  wield'st  thy  papers  in  thy  threshing  hand. 
St.  Andre's  feet  ne'er  kept  more  eqbal  time, 
Not  ev'n  the  feet  of  thy  own  Psyche's  rhyme : 
Though  they  in  number  as  in  sense  excel; 
So  just,  so  like  tautology,  they  fell. 
That,  pale  with  envy.  Singleton  forswore 
The  lute  and  sword,  which  he  in  triumph  bore. 
And  vow'd  he  ne'er  would  act  Villerius  more." 

Here  stopt  the  good  old  sire,  and  wept  for  joy. 
In  silent  raptures  of  the  hopeful  boy. 
All  arguments,  but  most  his  plays,  persuade. 
That  for  anointed  dulness  he  was  made. 

Close  to  the  walls  which  fair  Augusta  bind, 
(The  fair  Augusta,  much  to  fears  inclin'd) 
An  ancient  fabric  rais'd  t'  inform  the  sight. 
There  stood  of  yore,  and  Barbican  it  hight  . 
A  watch-tower  once ;  but  now,  so  Fate  ordauis, 
Of  all  the  pile  an  empty  name  remains: 
From  its  old  ruins  brothel-house^  rise, 
Scenes  of  lewd  loves,  and  of  polluted  joys, 
Where   their  vast   courts   the  mother-strumpets 

keep. 
And,  undisturb'd  by  watch,  in  silence  sleep. 
Near  these  a  nursery  erects  its  head. 
Where  queens  are  form'd,  and  future  heroes  bred  | 
Whero  unfledged  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry. 
Where  infant  punks  their  tender  voices  try, 
And  little  Maximins  the  gods  defy. 
Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  here. 
Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear ; 
But  gentle  Simkin  just  reception  flnds 
Amidst  this  monument  of  vanished  minds : 
Pure  clinches  the  suburbian  Muse  affords. 
And  Pauton  waging  harmless  war  with  words. 
Here  Flecknoe,  as  a  place  to  Fa;ne  well  known. 
Ambitiously  design'd  his  Shadwell's  throne. 
For  ancient  Decker  prophesy'd  long  since, 
That  in  this  pile  should  reign  a  mighty  prince, 
Bom  for  a  scourge  of  wit,  and  flail  of  sense. 
To  whom  true  dulness  should  some  Psyches  owe. 
But  worlds  of  misers  from  his  pen  should  flow : 
Humorists  and  hypocrites  it  should  produce. 
Whole  Raymond  families,  and  tribes  of  Bruce. 
Now  empress  Fame  had  publish'd  the  renown 
Of  Shadwell's  coronation  through  the  town. 
Rous*d  by  report  of  Fame,  the  nations  meet. 
From  near  Bunhill,  and  distant  Watling-street. 
No  Persian  carpets  spread  th'  imperial  way, 
But  scatter'd  limbs  of  mangled  poets  lay : 
From  dusty  shops  neglected  authors  come, 
Martyrs  of  pies,  and  relics  of  the  bum. 
Much  Hej'wood,  Shirley,  Ogleby,  there  lay. 
But  loads  of  Shadwell  almost  chok'd  the  way. 
Bilk'd  stationers  for  yeomen  stood  prepared. 
And  Herringman  was'captain  of  the  guard. 
The  hoary  prince  in  majesty  appear'd. 
High  on  a  throne  of  his  own  labours  reared. 
At  Ills  right  band  our  young  Ascanius  sate^      , 
Rome's  other  hope,  and  pillar  of  the  state. 
His  brows  thick  fogs,  instead  of  glories,  grace. 
And  lambent  dulness  play'd  around  his  face. 
As  Hannibal  did  to  the  altars  come. 
Swore  by  his  sire,  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome ; 
So  Shadwell  swore,  nor  should  his  vow  be  vain, 
That  be  till  death  true  dulness  would  maintaiiii 
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And,  in  his  iather*i  right,  and  realm's  defence. 
Ne'er  to  have  peace  with  wit,  nor  trace  with 
The  king  himitelf  the  sacred  unction  made, 
As  king  by  office,  and  as  priest  by  trade* 
In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball, 
He  plac'd  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale ; 
Lore's  kingdom  to  his  right  he  did  convey, 
At  once  his  sceptre,  and  his  rule  of  sway ; 
Whose  righteous  lore  the  prince  had  practised  yooDg, 
And  from  whose  loins  recorded  Psyche  sprung. 
His  temples,  last,  with  poppies  were  o'erspread, 
Hiat  nodding  seemed  to  consecrate  his  h^d. 
Just  at  the  point  of  time,  if  Fame  not  lie. 
On  his  left  hand  twelve  reverend  owls  did  fly. 
So  Romulus,  'tis  simg,  by  Tiber's  brook, 
Presage  of  sway  from  twice  six  vultures  took. 
Th'  admiring  throng  loud  acclamations  make. 
And  omens  oi  his  future  empire  take. 
The  sire  then  shook  the  honours  of  his  head. 
And  from  his  brows  damps  of  oblivion  shed 
Full  on  the  filial  duloess :  long  he  stood, 
Repelling  from  his  breast  the  raging  god ; 
At  length  burst  out  in  this  prophetic  mood. 

**  Heavens  bless  my  son  !   from  Ireland  let  him 
reign 
To  far  Barbadoes  on  the  western  main ; 
Of  his  dominion  may  no  end  be  known. 
And  greater  than  his  father's  be  his  throne ; 
Beyond  Love's  kingdom  let  him  stretch  his  pen ! — " 
He  pausM,  and  all  the  people  cry*d  "  Amen." 
Then  thus  continued  he :  "  my  son,  advance 
Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 
Success  let  others  teach,  learn  thou  from  me 
Pangs  without  birth,  and  fniitless  industry. 
Let  virtuosos  in  five  years  be  writ ; 
Yet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil  of  wit. 
Let  gentle  George  in  triumph  tread  the  stage. 
Make  Dorimant  betray,  and  Loveit  rage  f 
Let  Cully,  Cockwood,  Fopling,  charm  the  pit. 
And  in  their  folly  show  the  writer*s  wit. 
Yet  still  thy  fools  shall  stand  in  thy  defence, 
And  justify  their  author's  want  of  sense. 
Let  them  be  all  by  thy  own  model  made 
Of  dulness,  and  desire  no  foreign  aid  ; 
That  they  to  future  ages  may  be  known. 
Not  copies  drawn,  but  issue  of  thy  own. 
Nay,  let  thy  men  of  wit  too  be  the  same. 
All  full  of  thee,  and  differing  but  in  name. 
But  let  no  alien  Sedley  interpose, 
To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  E^Mom  prose. 
And  when  false  ilow'rs  of  rhetoric  thou  wouldst  cull, 
Trust  Nature,  do  not  labour  to  be  dull ; 
But  write  thy  best,  and  top ;  and,  in  each  line, 
Sir  Formal 's  oratory  will  be  thine : 
Sir  Formal,  though  unsought,  attends  thy  quill. 
And  does  thy  northern  dedications  fill. 
Nor  let  false  friends  seduce  thy  mind  to  fame. 
By  arrogating  Jonson^s  hostile  name. 
Let  father  Flecknoe  fire  thy  mind  with  praise. 
And  uncle  Ogleby  thy  envy  raise. 
Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Jonson  has  no  part : 
What  share  have  we  in  Nature  or  in  Art  ? 
Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand. 
And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand  ? 
Where  made  he  love  in  prince  Nicander's  vein. 
Or  swept  the  dust  in  Psyche's  humble  strain  ? 
Where  sold  he  bargains,  whip-stitch,  kiss  my  arse, 
Promis'd  a  play,  and  dwindled  to  a  farce  ? 
VVhcn  did  his  Muse  from  Fletcher  scenes  purloin, 
*      "lu  whole  Etherege  dost  t(%xKs{u«e  \k^  \]tia»ft  ^ 


Bat  80  transfusM,  as  oil  and  wmten  fknr. 

His  always  floats  above,  thine  sinks  below. 

This  is  thy  province,  thb  thy  wondrous  way. 

New  humours  to  invent  for  each  new  play: 

This  is  that  boasted  bias  of  thy  mind. 

By  which,  one  way,  to  dulnesa  tis  inclhi'd : 

Which  makes  thy  writingB  lean  on  ooe  ade  still. 

And,  in  all  changes,  that  way  bends  thy  wiU. 

Nor  let  thy  mountain-belly  make  pretence 

Of  likeness ;  thine's  a  tjrmpany  of  sense. 

A  ton  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ. 

But  sure  thou'it  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 

like  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  cieep; 

Thy  tragic  Muse  gives  smiles,  thy  comic  sleep. 

With  whatever  gall  thou  sett'st  thyself  to  write, 

Thy  inoffensive  satires  never  bite. 

In  thy  felonious  heart  though  venom  lies. 

It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  dies. 

Thy  genras  calls  thee  not  to  parchve  fiuae 

In  keen  Iambics,  but  mild  Anagram. 

Leave  writing  plays,  and  choose  for  tby  nnrmtr*, 

Some  peaceful  province  in  Acrostic  land. 

There  thou  ma3r8t  wings  display  and  aJtan  raise. 

And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  tbonsand  ways. 

Or  if  thou  wouldst  thy  different  talents  soit. 

Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lote.** 

He  said ;  but  his  last  words  were  scaitsdy  besrd: 
JFor  Bruce  and  Longvil  had  a  trap  prepared. 
And  down  they  sent  the  yet  declaiming  bard. 
Sinking  he  left  his  drugget  robe  behind. 
Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind. 
The  mantle  fell  to  the  young  prophet's  party 
With  double  portion  of  his  Other's  ait. 


EPISTLES. 


EPISTLE  L 


TO 


I 


MY  HONOURED  FRIEND  SIR  ROBERT  HOWAS0, 

ON  HIS  BXCBLLEMT  POSMS. 

As  there  is  music  uninform*d  by  art 
In  those  wild  notes,  which  with  a  merry  heart 
The  birds  in  unfrequented  shades  express. 
Who,  better  taught  at  home,  yet  please  us  lesi: 
So  in  your  verse  a  native  sweetness  dwells. 
Which  shames  composure,  and  its  art  excds. 
Singing  no  more  can  your  soft  numbera  grace. 
Than  paint  adds  charms  unto  a  beauteoos  hce. 
Yet  as,  when  mighty  rivers  gently  creep. 
Their  even  calmness  does  suppose  them  deep ; 
Such  is  your  Muse :  no  metaphor  swelVd  high 
With  dangerous  boldness  lifts  her  to  the  sky : 
Those  mounting  fancies,  when  they  fall  again. 
Show  sand  and  dirt  at  bottom  do  remain. 
So  firm  a  strength,  and  yet  withal  so  tweet. 
Did  never  but  in  Samson's  riddle  meet. 
Tis  strange  each  line  so  great  a  weight  should  bear, 
And  yet  no  sign  of  toil,  no  sweat  appear. 
JSther  your  art  hides  art,  as  stmcs  feign 
Then  least  to  feel,  when  most  they  suffer  pain ; 
And  we,  dull  souls,  admire,  but  cannot  see 
What  hidden  springs  within  the  engine  be. 
Or  'tis  some  happiness  that  still  pursues 
Each  act  and  motkm  of  your  graced  Mass. 
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Or  is  It  Fortune's  work,  that  in  your  head 
The  curious  net,  that  is  for  fieuacies  spread. 
Lets  through  its  meshes  every  meaner  thought. 
While  rich  ideas  there  are  only  caught  ? 
Sure  that's  not  all ;  this  is  a  piece  too  fair 
To  be  the  child  of  Chance,  and  not  of  Care. 
No  atoms  casualty  together  hurlM 
Could  e*er  produce  so  beautiful  a  world. 
Nor  dare  I  such  a  doctrine  here  admit, 
As  would  destroy  the  providence  of  wit. 
Tb  your  strong  genius  then  which  does  not  feci 
Those  wdghts,  would  make  a  weaker  spirit  reel. 
To  carry  weight,  and  run  so  lightly  too. 
Is  what  alone  your  Pegasus  can  do. 
Great  Hercules  himself  could  ne'er  do  more. 
Than  not  to  feel  those  heavens  and  gods  he  bore. 
Your  eaner  odes,  which  for  delight  were  pennM, 
Yet  our  instruction  make  their  second  end : 
WeVe  both  enriched  and  pleased,  like  them  that  woo 
At  boce  a  beauty,  and  a  fortune  too. 
Of  moral  knowledge  poesy  was  queen. 
And  still  she  might,  had  wanton  wits  not  been ; 
Who,  like  ill  guardians,  liv'd  themselves  at  large, 
■And,  not  content  with  that,  debauch'd  their  charge. 
like  some  brave  captain,  your  successful  pen 
Restores  the  exilM  to  her  crown  again : 
And  gives  us  hope,  that,  having  seen  the  days 
When  nothing  flourished  but  fanatic  ba3rs. 
All  will  at  length  iu  this  opinion  rest, 
"  A  sober  prince's  government  is  best." 
This  is  not  all ;  your  art  the  way  has  foimd 
To  make  th'  improvement  of  the  richest  groimd. 
That  soil  which  those  immortal  laurels  bore. 
That  once  the  sacred  Maro's  temples  wore. 
Eliza's  grieh  are  so  express'd  by  you. 
They  are  too  eloquent  to  have  beoi  true. 
Had  she  so  spoke,  .£neas  had  obey'd 
What  Dido,  rather  than  what  Jove  had  said. 
If  funeral  rites  can  give  a  ghost  repose. 
Your  Muse  so  justly  has  dischargeid  those, 
Eliza's  shade  may  now  its  wandering  cease. 
And  claim  a  title  to  the  fields  of  peace. 
But  if  .£neas  be  oblig'd,  no  less 
Your  kindness  great  Achilles  doth  confess ; 
Who,  dress'd  by  Statins  in  too  bold  a  look. 
Did  ill  become  those  virgin  robes  he  took. 
To  understand  how  much  we  owe  to  you, 
We  must  your  numbers,  with  your  author's,  view: 
Hien  we  shall  see  his  work  was  lamely  rough. 
Each  figure  stiff,  as  if  designed  in  buff: 
His  colours  laid  so  thick  on  every  place. 
As  only  show'd  the  paint,  but  hid  the  ^e. 
But  as  in  perspective  we  beauties  see. 
Which  in  the  glass,  not  in  the  picture,  be ; 
So  here  our  sight  obligingly  mistakes 
That  wealth,  which  his  your  bounty  only  makes. 
Thus  vulgar  dishes  are,  by  cooks  disguised. 
More  for  their  dressing,  than  their  substance  priz*d. 
Your  curious  notes  so  search  into  that  age, 
When  all  was  fable  but  the  sacred  page, 
iThat,  since  in  that  dark  night  we  needs  must  stray. 
We  are  at  least  misled  in  pleasant  way. 
But,  what  we  most  admire,  your  verse  no  less 
The  prophet  than  the  poet  doth  confess. 
Bk«  our  weak  eyes  discem'd  the  doubtful  streak 
Of  light,  you  saw  great  Charles  his  morning  break. 
'Ho  skilful  seamen  ken  the  land  from  far, 
V^hich  shows  like  mists  to  the  dull  passenger. 
•   Charles  your  Muse  first  pays  her  duteous  love, 
.'  still  the  aocients  did  begin  firom  Jove. 


With  Monk  you  end,  wliose  name  preserv'd  shall  be 

As  Rome  recorded  Rufus'  memory. 

Who  thought  it  greater  honour  to  obey 

His  country's  interest,  than  the  world  to  sway» 

But  to  write  worthy  things  of  worthy  meo» 

Is  the  peculiar  talent  of  ybur  pen : 

Yet  let  me  take  your  mantle  up,  and  I 

Will  venture  in  your  right  to  prophesy. 

**  This  work,  by  merit  first  of  fame  secure. 

Is  likewise  liappy  in  its  genitnre : 

For,  since  'tis  bom  when  Charies  ascends  the  throne^ 

It  shares  at  once  his  fortune  and  its  own." 


EPISTLE  IL 


TO 


MY  HONOURED  FRIEND  DR.  CHARLETON, 

ON  HIS  LBARNID  AND  USEFUL  WOtKS;  BUT  MORS  PAm« 
CULARLY  HIS  TREATISE  OP  rroKZHBMGB,  IT  HIM  BB- 
STORSn  TO  THE  TRUE  FOUNDER. 

The  longest  tyranny  that  ever  sway'd, 
Was  that  wherein  our  ancestors  betray'd 
Their  fTee4x>rn  reason  to  the  Stagirit^ 
And  made  his  torch  their  universal  light. 
So  truth,  while  only  one  supply'd  the  state, 
Grew  scarce,  and  dear,  and  yet  sophisticate. 
Still  it  was  bought,  like  emp'ric  wares,  or  ehaiiii% 
Hard  words  sead'd  up  with  Aristotle's  arms. 
Columbus  was  the  first  that  shook  his  throne; 
And  found  a  temperate  in  a  torrid  zone : 
The  feverish  air  fann'd  by  a  cooling  breeze. 
The  fruitful  vales  set  round  with' shady  trees ; 
And  guiltless  men,  who  danc'd  away  their  time, 
Fresh  as  their  groves,  and  happy  as  their  clime. 
Had  we  still  paid  that  homage  to  a  name. 
Which  only  God  and  Nature  justly  claim; 
The  western  seas  had  been  our  utmost  bound. 
Where  poets  still  might  dream  the  Sun  was  drown*ds 
And  all  the  stars  that  shine  in  southern  skies. 
Had  been  admir'd  by  none  but  savage  eyes. 

Among  th'  asserters  of  free  reason's  cliyim. 
Our  nation's  not  the  least  in  worth  or  faoiie. 
The  world  to  Bacon  does  not  only  owe 
Its  present  knowledge,  but  its  future  too. 
Gilber  shall  live,  till  loadstones  cease  to  draw. 
Or  British  fleets  the  boundless  ocean  awe. 
And  noble  Boyle,  not  less  in  Nature  seen. 
Than  his  great  brother  read  in  states  and  men. 
The  crrcling  streams,  once  thought  but  pools,  of 

blood 
(Whether  life's  fuel,  or  the  body's  food) 
From  dark  oblivion  Harvey's  name  shall  save ; 
While  Ent  keeps  all  the  honour  that  he  gave. 
Nor  are  you,  learned  friend,  the  least  renown'd ; 
Whose  fame,  not  circumscrib'd  with  English  ground. 
Flies  like  the  nimble  joumies  of  tlie  light ; 
And  is,  like  that,  unspent  too  in  its  flight. 
Whatever  truths  have  been,  by  art  or  chance^ 
Redcem'd  from  errour,  or  from  ignorance. 
Thin  in  their  authors,  like  rich  veins  of  ore, 
Your  works  unite,  and  still  discover  more. 
Such  is  the  healing  virtue  of  your  pen. 
To  perfect  cures  on  books,  as  well  as  men. 
Nor  is  this  work  the  least :  you  well  may  give 
To  men  new  vigour,  who  nu^e  stones  to  live. 
Through  you,  ^e  Danes,  their  short  dominioo  los^ 
A  longer  oonqueft  than  the  SucoaahQUiu 
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Stonehenge,  once  thoaght  a  temple,  yoa  hare  fomid 
A  thmne,  where  kings,  oar  earthly  gods,   were 

crown'd ; 
Where  by  their  wondering  subjects  they  were  seen, 
Joy*d  with  their  stature,  and  their  princely  nneii. 
Our  sovereign  here  above  the  rest  might  stand. 
And  hen*  be  chose  agaun  to  rule  the  land* 

These  ruins  sheltei^d  once  his  sacred  head. 
When  he  from  Wor^ster's  fatal  battle  fled ; 
Watch'd  by  the  genius  of  this  royal  place. 
And  mighty  risions  of  the  Danish  race. 
His  refuge  then  was  for  a  temple  shown : 
But,  be  restorM,  'tis  now  become  a  throne. 


EPISTLE  IIL 

TO  THE  LADT  CASTLEMAlNy 

VPON  HER  ENCOORACniG  BIS  FAST  PLAT. 

As  seamen,  shipwreckM  on  some  happy  shore, 
Discover  wealth  in  lands  unknown  before; 
And,  what  their  art  had  labour'd  long  in  vain, 
By  their  misfortunes  happily  obtam : 
So  my  much-envy'd  Muse,  by  storms  long  tost. 
Is  thrown  upon  your  hospitable  coast. 
And  flnds  more  fiivour  by  her  ill  success, 
Than  she  could  hope  for  by  her  happiness. 
Once  CatoVi  virtue  did  the  gods  oppose ; 
Whilft  they,  the  victor,  he  the  vanquished  chose : 
But  you  have  done  what  Cato  could  not  do. 
To  choose  the  vanquished,  and  restore  him  toa 
liCt  others  still  triumph,  and  gain  their  cause 
By  their  deserts,  or  by  the  world's  applause ; 
I^  Merit  crowns,  and  Justice  laurels  give. 
But  let  me  happy  by  your  pity  livo^ 
True  poets  empty  ikme  and  praise  despise, 
Fftme  is  the  trumpet,  but  your  smile  the  prize. 
You  sit  above,  and  see  vain  men  below 
Contend  for  what  you  only  can  bestow : 
But  those  great  actions  others  do  by  chance. 
Are,  like  your  beauty,  your  inheritance: 
So  great  a  soul,  such  sweetness  joined  in  one. 
Could  only  spring  from  noble  Grandison. 
You,  like  the  stars,  not  by  reflection  bright. 
Are  bom  to  your  own  Heaven,  and  your  own  light; 
Like  them  are  good,  but  from  a  nobler  cause^ 
From  your  own  knowledge,  not  from  Naturc^s  laws. 
Your  power  you  never  use,  but  for  defence, ' 
To  guard  your  own,  or  others'  innocence : 
Your  foes  are  such,  as  they,  not  you,  have  made. 
And  virtue  may  repel,  though  not  invade. 
Such  courage  did  the  ancient  heroes  show. 
Who,  when  they  might  pre\*ent,  would  wait  the 

blow : 
With  such  assurance  as  they  meant  to  say, 
We  will  overcome,  but  scorn  the  safest  way. 
What  further  fear  of  danger  can  there  be  ? 
Beauty,  which  captives  ail  things,  sets  me  free. 
Posterity  will  judge  by  my  success, 
I  had  the  Grecian  poet's  happiness, 
Who,  waving  plots,  found  out  a  better  way ; 
Some  god  descended,  and  preserved  the  play. 
When  first  the  triumphs  of  your  sex  were  stmg 
By  those  old  poets,  Beauty  was  but  young. 
And  few  admir'd  the  native  red  and  white. 
Till  poeU  dres'd  them  t:ip  to  dmnu  \2b&  i\t^  \ 


So  Beauty  took  oo  tmst,  and  did  engage 
For  sums  of  praises  till  she  came  to  age. 
But  this  long-growing  debt  to  poetry 
Yuu  justly,  madam,  have  diflcharg*d  to  me. 
When  your  applause  and  favour  did  infnse 
New  life  to  my  condemn'd  and  dying  Muse. 


FPISTLE  IV. 

TO  MR.  LEE,  ON  HIS  ALEXABTDEK. 

The  blast  of  common  censure  coald  I  fear. 
Before  your  play  my  name  shoald  not  appear ; 
For  't  inll  be  thought,  and  with  some  coloartixv 
I  pay  the  bribe  I  firrt  recetv'd  finsm  yoa ; 
That  nratual  vouchers  for  our  fanie  we  stand,  . 
And  play  the  game  into  each  otheHa  hand ; 
And  as  cheap  pen^orths  to  oaraelTes  aUbrd, 
As  Bessus  and  the  brothers  of  the  sword. 
Snch  libels  private  men  may  well  endtne. 
When  states  and  kings  themsdves  are  not  se- 
cure: 
For  ill  men,  conscious  of  their  inward  gmit, 
Think  the  best  actions  on  by-ends  are  built 
And  yet  my  silence  had  not  'scap*d  their  spite ; 
Then,  Envy  had  not  soflTcrM  me  to  write ; 
For,  since  I  could  not  ignorance  pretend. 
Such  merit  I  must  envy  or  commend. 
So  many  candidates  there  stand  for  wit, 
A  place  at  court  is  scarce  so  hard  to  get : 
In  vain  they  crowd  each  other  at  the  door ; 
For  cv'n  reversiolis  are  all  begg*d  before : 
Desert,  how  known  soe'er,  is  long  delay'd; 
And  then,  too,  fools  and  knaves  are  better  pay'd. 
Yet,  as  some  actions  bear  so  great  a  name^ 
That  courts  themselves  are  just,  for  fear  of  shame; 
So  has  the  mighty  merit  of  your  play 
ExlorttM  praise,  and  forcM  itself  away. 
'Tis  here  as  tis  at  sea ;  who  furthest  goes, 
Or  dares  the  must,  makes  all  the  rest  his  foes. 
Yet  when  some  virtue  much  outgrows  the  rest, 
It  shoots  too  fast,  and  high,  to  be  exprest ; 
As  his  heroic  worth  struck  Envy  dumb. 
Who  took  the  Dutchman,  and  vt-ho  cut  the  boom. 
Such  praise  is  yours,  while  you  the  passions  taoft. 
That  'tis  no  longer  feign'd,  'tis  real  love. 
Where  Nature  triumphs  over  wretched  Art ; 
We  only  warm  the  head,  but  you  the  heart. 
Always  you  wann  ;  and  if  the  rising  year. 
As  in  hot  regions,  brings  the  Sun  too  near, 
Tis  but  to  make  your  fragrant  spices  Mow, 
Which  in  our  cooler  climates  will  not  grow. 
They  only  think  you  animate  your  theme 
With  too  much  fire,  who  are  themselves  all  phlegm. 
Prizes  would  be  for  lags  of  slowest  pace. 
Were  cripples  made  the  judges  of  the  race. 
Despise  those  drones,  who  pruse,  while  they  ac- 
cuse, 
The  too  much  vigour  of  your  youthful  Muse. 
That  humble  style  which  they  your  %-irtue  make. 
Is  in  your  power;  you  need  buV stoop  and  take. 
Your  beauteous  images  must  be  allow*d 
By  all,  but  some  vile  poets  of  the  crowd. 
But  how  should  any  sign-post  dawber  know 
The  worth  of  Titian  or  of  Angelo  ? 
Hard  features  every  bungler  can  command  ; 
Y^Q  ^x^^  \jt^«^^^^  shows  a  master's  haai. 
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EPISTLE  V. 

TO  THE  EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON, 

OM  HIS  EXCEILBNT  BSSAY  ON  TRANSLATED  YUlflS* 

Whether  the  fruitful  Nile,  or  Tyrian  shore. 
The  seeds  of  arts  and  infiant  science  bore, 
*Ti«  sure  the  noble  plant,  translated  first, 
AdvancM  its  head  in  Grecian  gardens  nurst 
The  Grecians  added  verse :  their  tuneful  tongne 
Made  Nature  first,  and  Nature's  God,  their  song. 
Nor  stopt  translation  here :  for  conquering  Rome, 
With  Grecian  spoils,   brought  Grecian  nambers 

home; 
EnrichM  by  those  Athenian  Muses  more, 
Than  all  the  vanquished  world  could  yield  before : 
Till  barbarous  nations,  and  more  barbarous  times, 
DdbasM  the  majesty  of  verse  to  rhymes ; 
Those  rude  at  first :  a  kind  of  hobbling  prose. 
That  limp'd  along,  and  tinkled  in  the  close. 
But  Italy,  reviving  from  the  trance 
Of  Vandal,  Goth,  and  Monkish  ignorance, 
With  pauses,  cadence,  and  vell-vowel'd  words. 
And  all  the  gn^aces  a  good  ear  afibrds. 
Made  rhyme  an  art,  and  Dante's  poiish'd  page 
Restored  a  silver,  not  a  golden  age. 
Then  Petrarch  follow'd,  and  in  him  wc  see, 
What  rhyme  improvd  in  all  its  height  can  be : 
At  best  a  pleasing  s«und,  and  fair  barbarity. 
The  French  pursued  their  steps;  and  Britain,  last, 
In  manly  sweetness  all  the  rest  surpaso'd. 
The  wit  of  Greece,  the  gravity  of  Rome, 
Appear  exalted  in  the  British  loom  : 
The  Muses'  empire  is  restored  again. 
In  Charles's  reign,  and  by  Roscommon's  pen. 
Yet  modestly  he  does  his  work  survey, 
And  calls  a  finished  poem  an  Essay ; 
For  all  the  needful  rules  are  scattered  here ; 
Truth  smoothly  told,  and  pleasantly  severe ; 
So  well  is  Art  disguis'd,  for  Nature  to  appear. 
Nor  need  those  rules  to  give  translation  light: 
His  own  example  is  a  flame  so  bright ; 
That  he  who  but  arrives  to  copy  well, 
Unguided  will  advance,  unknowing  will  excel. 
Scarce  his  own  Horace  could  such  rules  ordain, 
Or  his  own  Virgil  sing  a  nobler  strain. 
How  much  in  him  may  rising  Ireland  boast, 
How  much  in  gaining  him  has  Britain  lost ! 
Their  island  in  revenge  has  ours  reclaim'd ; 
The  more  instructed  we,  the  more  we  still  are  sham'd. 
Tb  well  for  us  his  generous  blood  did  flow 
Deriv'd  from  British  channels  long  ago; 
That  here  his  cotiqaering  ancestors  were  nurst ; 
And  Ireland  but  translated  England  first : 
By  this  reprisal  we  regain  our  right, 
Else  must  the  two  contending  nations  fight ; 
A  nobler  quarrel  for  his  native  earth. 
Than  what  divided  Greece  for  Hcmier's  birth. 
To  what  perfection  will  our  tongue  arrive, 
How  will  invention  and  translation  thrive, 
When  authors  nobly  bom  will  bear  their  part,  ^ 
And  not  disdain  th*  inglorious  praise  of  Art !        ^ 
Great  generals  thus,  descending  from  command. 
With  their  own  toil  provoke  the  soldiers'  hand. 
How  will  sweet  Ovid's  ghost  be  pleas'd  to  hear 
His  fame  augmented  by  an  English  peer; 
How  he  embellishes  his  Helen's  loves, 
Outdoes  bis  softness,  and  his  lense  improves  t 


When  these  translate,  and  teach  translators  too^ 
Nor  firstling  kid,  nor  any  vulgar  vow. 
Should  at  Apollo's  grateful  altar  stand  1 
Roscommon  writes ;  to  that  auspicious  hand. 
Muse,  feed  the  bull  that  spurns  the  yellow  sand. 
Roscommon,  whom  both  court  and  camps  commend, 
True  to  his  prince,  and  faithful  to  his  friend ; 
Roscommon,  first  in  fields  of  honour  known. 
First  in  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the  gown ; 
Who  both  Minervas  justly  makes  his  own. 
Now  let  the  few  bolov'd  by  Jove,  and  they 
Whom  infus'd  Titan  form'd  of  better  clay, » 
On  equal  terms  with  ancient  wit  engage, 
Nor  mighty  Homer  fear,  nor  sacred  Virgil's  page: 
Our  English  palace  opens  wide  in  state ; 
And  without  stooping  they  may  pass  the  gate.- 


EPISTLE  VI. 

TO  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  YORK, 

ON  HER  RETURN  FROM  SCOTLAND  IK  THE  YBAK  1682.  . 

When  factidus  Rage  to  cruel  exile  drove 
The  queen  of  beauty,  and  the  court  of  love. 
The  Muses  droop'd,  with  their  forsaken  arts. 
And  the  sad  Cupids  broke  their  useless  darts : 
Our  fruitful  plains  to  wilds  and  deserts  tum'd, 
Like  Eden's  face,  when  banish'd  man  it  moam'd. 
Love  was  no  more,  when  loyalty  was  gone. 
The  great  supporter  of  his  awful  throne. 
Love  could  no  longer  after  Beauty  stay. 
But  wander'd  northward  to  the  verge  of  day. 
As  if  the  Sun  and  he  had  lost  their  way. 
But  now  th*  illustrious  nymph,  retum'd  again. 
Brings  every  grace  triumphant  in  her  train. 
The  wondering  Nereids,  though  they  rais'd  no  stonn, 
Foreflow'd  her  passage,  to  behold  her  form : 
Some  cry'd,  a  Venus ;  some,  a  TheUs  past ; 
But  this  was  not  so  fair,  nor  that  so  chaste* 
Far  from  her  sight  flew  Faction,  Strife,  and  Pride; 
And  Envy  did  but  look  on  her,  and  dy*d. 
Whate'er  we  8ufi*er'd  from  our  sullen  fate. 
Her  sight  is  purchas'd  at  an  easy  rate. 
Three  gloomy  years  against  this  day  were  set; 
But  this  one  mighty  sum  has  clear'd  the  debt: 
Like  Joseph's  dream,  but  with  a  better  doom. 
The  famine  past,  the  plenty  still  to  come. 
For  her  the  weeping  Heavens  become  serene ; 
For  her  the  ground  is  clad  in  cheeriul  green : 
For  her  the  nightingales  are  taught  to  sing. 
And  Nature  has  for  her  delay'd  the  springy 
The  Muse  resumes  her  long<forgOtten  lays. 
And  Love  restor'd  his  ancient  realm  surveys, 
Recals  our  beauties,  and  revives  our  pla3r8 ; 
His  waste  dominions  peoples  once  again. 
And  from  her  presence  dates  his  second  Mgn» 
But  awful  charms  on  her  fair  forehead  sit. 
Dispensing  what  she  never  will  admit : 
Pleasing,  yet  cold,  like  Cynthia's  silver  beam. 
The  peopled  wonder,  and  the  poet's  theme. 
Distempered  Zeal,  Seditkxi,  canker'd  Hate, 
No  more  shall  vex  the  church,  and  tear  the  state: 
No  more  shall  Faction  civil  discords  move. 
Or  only  discords  of  too  tender  love : 
Discord,  like  that  of  music's  various  parts  | 
Discord,  that  makes  the  harmony  of  hearts ; 
Discord,  that  only  this  dispute  shall  bring. 
Who  best  shall  Ipve  the  duke,  and  ttBrc^  tb^^DB^. 
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EPISTLE  VII. 

A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  BTHBRBGB* 

To  you  who  live  in  chill  degree. 

As  map  infonns,  of  fifty-three. 

And  do  not  much  for  cold  atone. 

By  bringing  thither  fifty-one. 

Methinks  all  climes  should  be  alike, 

From  tropic  ev'n  to  pole  artique ; 

Since  you  have  such  a  constitution 

As  no  where  sufiers  diminution. 

You  can  be  old  in  grave  debate. 

And  young  in  love-aflhirs  of  state; 

And  i>oth  to  wives  and  husbands  show 

The  vigour  of  a  plenipOi 

Like  mighty  missioner  you  come 

**  Ad  Partes  Infidelium." 

A  work  of  wondrous  merit  sure. 

So  far  to  go,  so  much  t*  endure ; 

And  all  to  preach  to  German  dame. 

Where  sound  of  Cupid  never  came. 

Less  had  you  done,  had  you  been  sent 

As  far  as  Drake  or  Pinto  went. 

For  cloves  or  nutmegs  to  the  line-a. 

Or  ev'n  for  oranges  to  China. 

That  had  indeed  been  charity ; 

Where  love-sick  ladies  helpless  lie, 

Chapt,  and  for  want  of  liquor  dry. 

But  you  have  made  your  zeal  appear 

Within  the  circle  of  the  feear. 

What  region  of  the  Earth  's  so  dull, 

That  is  not  of  your  labours  full  ? 

Triptolemus  (so  sung  the  Nine) 

Strewed  plenty  from  his  cart  dirine. 

But,  spite  of  all  these  fable-makers. 

He  never  sowM  on  Almain  acres : 

No,  that  was  left  by  Fate's  decree. 

To  be  performed  and  sung  by  thee. 

Thou  break'st  through  forms  with  as  much  ease 

As  the  French  king  tlirough  articles. 

In  grand  afiairs  thy  days  are  spent. 

In  waging  weighty  compliment. 

With  such  as  monarchs  represent 

They,  whom  such  vast  fatigues  attend. 

Want  some  soft  minutes  to  unbend. 

To  show  the  world,  that  now  aud  then 

Great  ministers  are  mortal  men. 

Then  Rhenish  rummers  walk  the  round; 

In  bumpers  every  king  is  crown'd ; 

Besides  three  holy  mitred  Hectors, 

And  the  whole  college  of  electors. 

No  health  of  potenUte  is  sunk. 

That  pays  to  make  his  envoy  drunk. 

These  Dutch  delights,  I  mentioned  last. 

Suit  not,  I  know,  your  English  taste: 

For  wine  to  leave  a  whore  or  play 

Was  ne'er  your  excellency's  way. 

Nor  need  this  title  give  offence. 

For  here  you  were  your  excellence. 

For  gaming,  writing,  speaking,  keeping. 

His  excellence  for  all  but  sleeping. 

Now  if  you  tope  in  form,  and  treat, 

•Tis  the  sour  sauce  to  the  sweet  meat. 

The  fine  you  pay  for  being  great 

Nay,  here  's  a  harder  imposition. 

Which  is  indeed  tlie  court's  petition. 

That,  setting  worldly  pomp  aside. 

Which  poet  has  at  font  deny'd. 


You  would  be  pleasM  in  humble  way 
To  write  a  trifle  call'd  a  play. 
This  truly  is  a  degradation; 
But 'would  oblige  the  crown  and  natioo 
Next  to  your  wise  negotiation. 
If  you  pretend,  as  well  you  may. 
Your  high  degree,  your  friends  will  say. 
The  duke  St  Aignon  made  a  play. 
If  Gallic  wit  convince  you  scarce. 
His  grace  of  Bucks  has  made  a  force. 
And  you,  whose  comic  wit  is  terse  all. 
Can  hardly  fall  below  Rehearsal. 
Then  finish  what  you  have  began; 
But  scribble  faster  if  you  can : 
For  yet  no  George,  to  our  discerning. 
Has  writ  without  a  ten  years  warning. 


EPISTTLE  VIIL 

TO  MR.  SOVTHBRMB, 

OS  HIS  COMEDY  CALLED  THE  WIVES*  EXCUSE* 

SuEE  there  's  a  fate  in  plays,  and  tis  in  vain 

To  write  while  these  malignant  planets  reigii. 

Some  very  foolish  influence  rules  the  pit. 

Not  always  kind  to  sense,  or  just  to  wit : 

And  whilst  it  lasts,  let  buffixmry  succeed. 

To  make  us  laugh;  for  never  was  more  need. 

Farce,  in  itself,  is  of  a  nasty  scent ; 

But  the  gain  smells  not  of  the  excrement 

The  Spanish  nymph,  a  wit  and  beauty  too, 

With  all  her  charms,  bore  but  a  single  show : 

But  let  a  monster  Muscovite  appear. 

He  draws  a  cwwded  audience  round  the  year. 

May  be  thou  hast  not  pleas'd  the  box  and  pit; 

Yet  those  who  blame  thy  tale  applaud  thy  wit  r 

So  Terence  plotted,  but  so  Terence  writ 

Like  his  thy  thoughts  are  true,  thy  language  dcaa 

Ev'n  lewdness  is  made  moral  m  thy  scene. 

The  hearers  may  for  want  of  Nokes  repine ; 

But  rest  secure,  the  readers  will  be  thine. 

Nor  was  thy  laboured  drama  damn*d  or  hiss'd. 

But  with  a  kind  civility  dism'isa'd  ; 

With  such  good  manners,  as  the  Wife  did  nse^ 

Who,  not  accepting,  did  but  just  reiitfe. 

There  was  a  glance  at  parting ;  such  a  look. 

As  bids  thee  not  give  o'er,  for  one  rebuke. 

But  if  thou  wouldst  be  seen,  as  well  as  read. 

Copy  one  living  author,  and  one  dead : 

The  standard  of  thy  style  let  Etherege  be; 

For  wit,  th*  inunortal  spring  of  Wycheriey : 

Learn,  after  both,  to  draw  some  just  design. 

And  the  next  age  will  learn  to  copy  thine. 


EPISTLE  IX. 

TO  HENRY  HIGDBN,  ESQ. 

OM  HIS  TEA>»8LATI0N  OF  T»E  TEWTH  EATlEl  0» 
JUVEMAL. 

The  Grecian  wits,  who  satire  first  began. 
Were  pleasant  Pasquins  on  the  life  of  man: 
At  mighty  villains,  who  the  state  opprest. 
They  durst  not  rail,  perhaps;  they  lash'd,atM 
And  tum'd  them  out  of  office  with  a  jest. 
No  fool  could  peep  abroad,  but  ready  itand 
The  drolls  to  clap  a  bauble  in  his  band. 
Wise  legislators  never  yet  could  draw 
A  fop  within  the  reach  of  oommoo  law ; 


EPISTLES. 


A9S 


sture,  dress,  ^mace,  and  affectation, 

h  foes  to  sense,  are  harmless  to  the  nation. 

ist  redress  is  dint  of  verse  to  try, 

atire  is  oar  court  of  chancers. 

ay  took  Horace  to  reform  an  age, 

id  enough  to  need  an  author's  rage. 

)ur  s,  who  livM  in  more  degen-?ratc  times, 

6rc*d  to  fasten  deep,  and  worry  crimes. 

>u,  my  friend,  have  tempered  him  so  well, 

nake  him  smile  in  spite  of  all  his  zeal : 

:  peculiar  to  yourself  alone, 

n  the  virtues  of  two  styles  in  one. 

!  were  your  author^s  principle  receiv*d, 

>f  the  labouring  world  would  be  relieved : 

)t  to  wish  is  not  to  be  deceivM. 

ige  would  into  charity  be  changed, 

ise  it  costs  too  dear  to  be  revenged : 

ts  our  quiet  and  content  of  mind, 

'hen  'tis  compassM  leaves  a  sting  behind. 

ise  I  had  the  better  end  o'  th'  staff, 

should  t  help  th'  ill-natur'd  world  to  laugh  ? 

II  alike  to  them,  who  get  the  day ; 

love  the  spite  and  mischief  of  the  fray. 

I  have  cuPd  m^lf  of  that  disease ; 

rill  I  be  provok'd,  but  when  I  please: 

?t  me  half  that  cure  to  you  restore  ; 

nve  the  salve,  1  laid  it  to  the  sore, 

r  kind  relief  against  a  rainy  day, 

id  a  tavern,  or  a  tedious  play, 

ike  your  book,  and  laugh  our  spleen  away. 

your  tribe,  too  studious  of  debate, 

d  cease  false  hdpes  and  titles  to  create, 

»y  the  rare  example  you  begun, 

Ls  would  fail,  and  lawyers  be  undone. 


EPISTLE  Xi 

TO 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND  MR.  CONGRBVB> 

•N  BIS  COMBSY  CALLED  THE  DOUBLE  DEALtl* 

.  then,  the  promisM  hour  is  come  at  last, 
>resent  age  of  wit  obscures  the  past: 
g  were  our  sires,  and  as  they  fought  they  writ, 
aering  with  force  of  arms,  and  dint  of  wit : 
3  was  the  giant  race,  before  the  flood ; 
thus,    when  Charles  returned,  our  emphre 

stood. 
JanuR  he  the  stubborn  soil  manured, 
rules  of  husbandry  the  rankness  cur*d ; 
d  us  to  manners,  when  the  stage  was  rude ; 
x>istcrou8  English  wit  with  art  endued, 
ige  was  cultivated  thus  at  length  ; 
vhat  we  gained  in  skill  we  lost  in  strength* 
guilders  were  with  want  of  genius  cnrst  > 
second  temple  was  not  like  the  first : 
ou,  the  best  Vitnivius,  come  at  length ; 
icauties  equal,  but  excel  our  strength ; 
Doric  pillars  found  your  solid  base : 
*air  Corinthian  crowns  the  higher  space : 
all  below  is  strength,  and  all  above  is  grace, 
sy  dialogue  is  Fletcher's  praise ; 
lov'd  the  mind,  but  had  not  power  to  raise. 
t  Jonson  did  by  strength  of  judgment  please; 
doubling  Fletcher's  force,  he  wants  his  ease. 
Bering  talents  both  adom'd  their  age ; 
for  the  study,  t'other  for  the  stage. 
K)th  to  Congreve  justly  shall  submit, 
natch'd  in  judgment,  both  o'cnnatch'd  in  wit 
)L.  VIII. 


In  him  all  beauties  of  this  age  we  see, 

Etheregels  courtship,  Southern's  purity, 

The  satire,  wit,  and  strength,  of  manly  Wycherley. 

All  this  in  blooming  youth  you  have  achieved : 

Nor  are  your  foiPd  contemporaries  griev'd. 

So  much  the  sweetness  of  your  manners  move. 

We  cannot  envy  you,  because  we  love. 

Fabius  might  joy  in  Scipio,  when  he  saw 

A  beardless  consul  made  against  the  law,* 

And  join  his  sufferage  to  the  votes  of  Rome  j 

Though  he  with  Hannibal  was  overcome. 

Thus  old  Romano  bow'd  to  Raphael's  fame. 

And  scholar  to  the  youth  he  taught  became. 

O  that  your  brows  my  laurel  had  sustained ! 
Well  had  I  been  deposM,  if  you  had  reiguM : 
The  father  had  descended  for  the  son  ; 
For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne*. 
Thus,  when  the  state  one  Edward  did  depose, 
A  greater  Edward  in  his  room  arose. 
But  now,  not  I,  but  poetry  is  curs'd  ; 
For  Tom  the  second  reigns  like  Tom  the  first 
But  let  them  not  mistake  my  patron*s  part. 
Nor  call  his  charity  their  own  desert 
Yet  this  I  prophesy ;  thou  shalt  be  seen, 
(Though  with  some  short  parenthesis  between) 
High  oh  the  throne  of  Wit,  and,  seated  there. 
Not  mine,  that 's  little,  but  thy  laurel  wear. 
Thy  first  attempt  an  early  promise  made; 
That  early  promise  this  has  more  than  paid. 
So  bold,  yet  so  judiciously  you  dare. 
That  3rour  least  praise  is  to  be  regular. 
Time,  place,  and  action,  may  with  pains  be  wrought; 
But  genius  must  be  bom,  and  never  can  be  taught 
This  is  your  portion;  this  your  native  store ; 
Heaven,  that  but  once  Iras  prodigal  before, 
To  Shakspeare  gave  as  mnch;  she  could  not  give 
him  more. 
Maintain  your  post:  that 's  all  the  fame  you  need; 
For  'tis  impossible  you  should  proceed. 
Already  I  am  worn  with  cares  and  age. 
And  just  abandoning  th'  ungrateful  stage : 
Unprofitably  kept  at  Heaven's  expense, 
I  live  a  rent-charge  on  his  providence : 
But  you,  whom  every  Muse  and  Grace  adorn. 
Whom  I  foresee  to  better  fortune  bom. 
Be  kind  to  my  remains ;  and  O  defend, 
Against  your  judgment,  your  departed  friend  I 
Let  not  th'  insultuig  foe  my  fame  pursue. 
But  shade  those  laurels  which  descend  to  you : 
And  take  for  tribute  what  these  lines  express: 
You  merit  more ;  nor  could  my  love  do  les&t 


EPISTLE  XI. 

TO  MR.  GRANVILLE, 

ON  HtS  SXCBtLBNT*  T1AGE0Y  CALLED  HEROIC  LOTS. 

Auspicious  poet,  were  thou  not  my  friend. 
How  could  I  envy,  what  I  must  command ! 
But  since  'tis  Nature's  law  in  love  and  wit. 
That  youth  should  reign,  and  withering  age  submit; 
With  lets  regret  those  laurels  I  resign. 
Which,  dying  on  my  brows,  revive  on  thine. 
With  better  grace  an  ancient  chief  may  yield 
The  long-contended  honours  of  the  field. 
Than  venture  all  his  fortune  at  a  cast. 
And  fight,  like  Hannibal,  to  lose  at  last 
Young  princes,  obstinate  to  w'm  the  prize. 
Though  yearly  beaten^  y^"^W  I^^Sbks^  t«a  v 
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Old  monarch^,  thous^h  successful,  still  in  doubt, 
Catoh  at  a  peace,  and  wisely  turn  devout 
Thine  be  the  laurcl  Uien;  thy  blooming  age 
Can  best,  if  any  can,  support  the  sta^e ; 
Which  so  declines,  that  shortly  we  may  sec 
Players  and  plays  reduc*d  to  second  infancy. 
Sharp  to  the  world,  but  thoughtless  of  renown, 
They  plot  not  on  the  stage,  but  on  the  town. 
And,  in  despair  their  empty  pit  to  fill, 
Set  up  some  foreign  monster  in  a  bill. 
Thus  they  jog  on,  still  tricking,  never  thriving, 
And  murdering  plays,  which  they  miscall  rcviAnng. 
Our  sense  is  nonsense,  through  their  pipes  conveyed; 
Scarce  can  a  poet  know  the  play  be  made ; 
Tis  so  disguisM  in  death,;  nor  thinks  'tis  he 
That  suffers  in  the  mangled  tragedy. 
Thus  Itys  first  was  killM,  and  after  dressed 
For  his  own  sire,  the  chief  invited  guest. 
I  say  not  this  of  thy  successful  scenes, 
'Uliere  thine  was  all  the  glory,  thcir's  the  gains. 
With  length  of  time,  much  judgment,  and  more  toil. 
Not  ill  they  acted,  what  they  could  not  spoil. 
Their  setting  sun  still  shoots  a  glimmering  ray, 
Like  ancient  Rome,  majestic  in  decay: 
And  better  gleanings  their  worn  soil  can  boast. 
Than  the  crab-vintage  of  the  neighbouring  coast 
This  difference  yet  the  judging  world  will  see  ; 
Tliou  copiest  Homer,  and  they  copy  thee* 


EPISTLE  XII. 

TO  MT  FRIEND  MR.  MOTTEUX, 

OM  HIS  TRAGEDY  CALLED  BEAUTY  IN  DlitTRESS. 

'Tis  hard,  my  friend,  to  write  in  such  an  age, 
As  damns,  not  only  poets,  but  the  stage. 
That  sacred  art,  by  Heaven  itself  infusM,' 
Which  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  have  U8*d, 
Is  now  to  be  no  more :  the  Muses*  foes 
Would  sink  their  Maker's  praises  into  prose. 
Were  they  content  to  prune  the  lavish  vine 
Of  straggling  branches,  and  improve  the  wine. 
Who,  but  a  madman,  would  his  thoughts  defend  ? 
All  would  submit ;  for  all  but  fools  will  mend. 
But  when  to  common  sense  they  give  the  lie, 
And  turn  distorted  words  to  blasphemy. 
They  give  the  scandal;  and  the  wise  discern. 
Their  glosses  teach  an  age,  too  apt  to  learn. 
What  I  have  loosely  or  profanely  writ, 
Let  them  to  fires,  their  due  desert,  commit : 
Nor,  when  accus'd  by  me,  let  them  complain : 
Their  faults,  and  not  their  function,  I  arraign. 
Rebellion,  worse  than  witchcraft,  they  pursued : 
The  pulpit  preachM  the  crime,  the  people  rued. 
The  stage  was  silenc'd ;  for  the  saints  would  see 
In  fields  performed  their  plotted  tragedy. 
But  let  ui  first  reform,  and  then  so  live. 
That  we  may  teach  our  teachers  to  forgive : 
Our  desk  be  plac'd  below  their  lofty  chairs  ; 
Our's  be  the  practice,  as  the  precept  their's. 
The  moral  part,  at  least,  we  may  divide, 

'  Humility  reward,  and  punish  Pride ; 
Ambition,  Interest,  Avarice,  accuse: 
These  are  the  province  of  a  tragic  Muse. 
These  hast  thou  chosen  ;  and  the  public  voice 
Has  equalPd  thy  performance  with  thy  choice. 

Time,  action,  place,  are  so  preserved  by  thee. 

That  even  Comeille  m'lgVit  V\lYv  cnv^  tie^ 

Th'  alliance  of  lus  Tnp\ed  \3iu^. 


Thy  incidents,  perhaps,  too  thick  are  sowat 

Bu^^M)  much  plenty  is  thy  fault  alone. 

At  foist  but  two  can  that  good  criAe  commiti 

Thou  in  design,  and  Wycberley  in  wit. 

Let  thy  own  Gauls  condemn  thee,  if  they  dare; 

Omtonted  to  be  thinly  regular : 

Bom  there,  but  not  for  them,  our  firuitfVil  soil 

With  more  increase  rewards  thy  happy  toiL 

Their  tongue,  enfeebled,  is  refin'd  too  mnch; 

And,  like  pure  gold,  it  bends  at  every  touch : 

Our  sturdy  Teuton  yet  will  art  obey,  [aBay. 

More  fit  for  manly  thought,  and  strengthen*d  vitt 

But  whence  art  thou  insph'd,  and  thou  alone, 

To  flourish  in  an  idiom  not  thy  own  ? 

It  moves  our  wonder,  that  a  foreign  guest 

Should  overmatch  the  most,  and  match  the  best 

In  under-praising  thy  deserts,  I  wrong ; 

Here  find  the  first  dcficience  of  our  tongue : 

Words,  once  my  stock,  are  wanting,  to  commepd 

So  great  a  poet,  and  so  good  a  friend. 


EPISTLE  XUL 

TO  MY 
HONOURED  KINSMAN,  JOHN  DRTDEN, 

or  CHESTBBTOM,    IN  THE    COUNTr  OP  MUiHUIUHOH 

Baa. 

How  ble8s*d  is  he,  who  leads  a  coontiy  life, 
Uuvex'd  with  anxious  cares,  and  void  of  strife! 
Who,  8tud3ring  peace,  and  diunning  cirtl  rage^ 
Enjoy'd  his  youth,  and  now  enjojrs  his  age  : 
All  who  deserve  his  love,  he  makes  his  own ; 
And,  to  be  lov'd  himself,  needs  only  to  be  knovn. 

Just,  good,  and  wise,  contending  neighbouncoai^ 
From  your  award  to  wait  theif  final  doom ; 
And,  foes  before,  return  in  friendship  hcoie. 
Without  their  cost,  you  terminate  the  cause; 
And  save  th'  expense  of  long  litigions  laws: 
Where  suits  are  travers'd  ;  and  so  little  woi^ 
That  he  who  conquers,  is  but  last  undone : 
Such  are  not  your  decrees ;  but  so  desigD*d, 
The  sanction  leaves  a  lasting  peace  behind ; 
like  your  own  soul,  serene ;  a  pattern  of  your  woBi* 

Promoting  concord,  and  composing  strife; 
Lord  of  yourself,  uncumber'd  "with  a  wife ; 
Where,  for  a  year,  a  month,  perhaps  a  night. 
Long  penitence  succeeds  a  short  delight : 
Minds  are  so  hardly  match'd,  that  ev'n  the  fint, 
Though  pair'd  by  Heaven,  in  Paradise  were  can*i* 
For  man  and  woman,  though  in  one  they  grow, 
Yet,  first  or  last,  return  again  to  two. 
He  to  God's  image,  she  to  his  was  made ;    [stny^ 
So,  further  from  the  fount  the  stream  at  twaiat^ 

How  could  he  stand,  when,  put  to  doable  paii^ 
He  must  a  weaker  than  himself  sustain ! 
F^ch  might  have  stood  perhaps ;  but  each  akasi 
Two  wrestlers  help  to  pull  each  other  down. 

Not  that  my  verse  would  blemish  all  the  €ur| 
But  yet,  if  some  be  bad,  'tis  wisdom  to  beware; 
And  be^r  shun  the  bait,  than  straggle  in  tbesnii^ 
Thus  have  you  shunn'd,  and  shun  the  marryMstit^ 
Trusting  as  little  as  you  can  to  Fate. 

No  porter  guards  the  passage  of  jrour  door, 
T*  admit  the  wealthy,  and  exclude  the  poor; 
For  God,  who  gave  the  riches,  gave  the  bent. 
To  sanctify  the  whole,  by  giving  part ; 

\ Heaven,  who  foresaw  the  will,  the  means  has  wnMfll^ 
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t-begotten  had  his  father's  share : 
I,  like  Jacob,  are  Rebecca's  heir. 
17  your  stores  and  fruitful  fields  increase ; 
r  be  you  blessM,  who  live  to  bless, 
i  sow'd,  where'er  her  chariot  flew ; 
en  in  deserts  rain'd  the  bread  of  dew; 
to  many,  to  relations  most, 
1  with  manna  your  own  Israel  host, 
crowds  attended  of  your  ancient  race, 
k  the  champion  sports,  or  sylvan  chase: 
tli-breath'd  beagles  you  surround  the  wood, 
m,  industrious  of  the  common  good: 
m  have  you  brought  the  wily  fox. 
r  for  the  firstlings  of  the  flocks ; 
!v'n  amid  the  folds ;  and  made  to  bleed, 
ffis,  where  they  did  the  murderous  deed. 
y  game  your  active  youth  maintain'd ; 
by  years  extinguished,  though  restrained  : 
>on  still  with  sports  your  serious  hours : 
but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  devours. 
e  in  pastures  or  in  plains  is  found, 
I  of  human  life,  who  runs  the  round ; 
er  all  his  wandering  ways  are  done, 
le  fills,  and  ends  where  he  begun, 
:he  setting  meets  the  rising  Sun. 
princes  ease  their  cares ;  but  happier  he, 
tks  not  pleasure  through  necessity, 
ch  as  once  on  slippery  thrones  were  placed; 
ising,  sigh  to  think  themselves  are  cbas'd. 
d  our  sires,  ere  doctors  leam'd  to  kill, 
ltiply*d  with  theirs  the  weekly  bill. 
;  physicians  by  debauch  were  made : 
Megan,  and  sloth  sustains  the  trade : 
generous  kind  their  cares  bestow 
h  forbidden  truths ;  (a  sin  to  know) 
ti  if  human  science  could  attain, 
m  of  death,  pronounced  by  God,  were  vain, 
the  leech  would  interpose  delay ; 
tens  first,  and  vindicates  the  prey. 
i\p  from  Art's  endeavours  can  we  have  ? 
but  guesses,  nor  is  sure  to  save :       [grave; 
irus  sweeps  whole  parishes,and  peoples  every 
more  mercy  to  mankind  will  use, 
len  he  robb'd  and  murder'd  Maro*s  Muse, 
thou  be  soon  dispatched,  and  perish  whole, 
aurus  with  thy  lifie,  and  Milboum  with  thy 

soul, 
ase  our  long-lived  fathers  earu'd  their  food; 
tng  the  nerves,  and  purifyed  the  blood : 
their  sons,  a  pampered  race  of  men, 
adled  down  to  threescore  years  and  ten. 
i>  hunt  in  fields,  for  health  unbought, 
i  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught, 
s,  for  cure,  on  exercise  depend ; 
er  made  his  work,  for  man  to  mend. 
ree  of  knowledge,  once  in  Eden  plac'd, 
y  found,  but  was  forbid  the  taste : 
mr  grandsire  walked  without  his  wife, 
had  sought  the  better  plant  of  life  ! 
th  are  lost :  yet,  wandering  in  the  dark, 
AS,  for  the  tree,  have  found  the  bark : 
boaring  for  relief  of  human  kind, 
urpened  sight  some  remedies  may  find ; 
hecary-train  is  wholly  blind. 
es  a  random  recipe  they  take, 
ly  deaths  of  one  prescription  make, 
enerous  as  his  Muse,  prescribes  and  gives ; 
>man  sells ;  and  by  destruction  lives  : 
fill  tribe  I  who,  like  the  viper's  brood, 

inniiig,  sock  their  mother's  blood ! 


Let  these  obey ;  and  let  the  leam'd  prescribe; 
That  men  may  die,  without  a  double  bribe ; 
Let  them,  but  under  their  superiors,  kill ; 
When  doctors  first  have  signed  the  bloody  bill: 
He  scapes  the  best,  who,  Nature  to  repair, 
JDraws  physic  from  the  fields,  in  draughts  of  vital 
air. 

You  hoard  not  health,  for  your  own  private  use  ; 
But  on  the  public  spend  the  rich  produce. 
When,  often  urg'd,  unwilling  to  be  great. 
Your  country  calls  you  from  your  loved  retreat. 
And  sends  to  senates,  charged  with  common  care. 
Which  none  more  shuns;  and  none  can  better  bear: 
Where  could  they  find  another  fbrm*d  so  fit. 
To  poise,  with  solid  sense,  a  sprightly  wit  t 
Were  these  both  wantmg,  as  they  both  abound. 
Where  could  so  firm  integrity  be  found  ? 
Well  bom,  and  wealthy,  wanting  no  support. 
You  steer  betwixt  the  country  and  the  court : 
Nor  gratify  whatever  the  great  desire. 
Nor  grudging  give,  what  public  needs  require. 
Part  must  be  left,  a  fimd  when  foes  invade ; 
And  part  employed  to  roll  the  watery  trade : 
Ev'n  Canaanes  happy  land,  when  worn  with  toil. 
Required  a  sabbath-year  to  mend  the  meagre  soil. 

Good  senators  (and  such  as  you)  so  give. 
That  kings  may  be  supply^d,  the  people  thrive. 
And  he,  when  want  requires,  is  truly  wise. 
Who  slights  not  foreign  aids,  nor  over-buys ; 
But  on  our  native  strength,  in  time  of  need,  relies. 
Munster  was  bought,  we  boast  not  the  success ; 
Who  fights  for  gain,  for  greater  makes  his  peace. 

Our  foes,  compelled  by  need,  have  peace  embrac'd : 
The  peace  both  parties  want,  is  like  to  last: 
Which,  if  secure,  securely  we  may  trade ; 
Or,  not  secure,  should  never  have  been  made. 
Safe  in  ourselves,  while  on  ourselves  we  stand. 
The  sea  is  ours,  and  that  defends  the  land. 
Be,  then,  the  naval  stores  Che  nation's  care, 
New  ships  to  build,  and  battered  to  repair. 

Observe  the  war,  in  every  annual  course ; 
What  has  been  done,  was  done  with  British  fbreei 
Namur  subdued,  is  Englandes  palm  alone; 
The  rest  besieged ;  but  we  constrained  the  town : 
We  saw  th'  event  that  followed  our  success ; 
France,  though  pretending  arms,  pursued  the  peace; 
Obliged,  by  one  sole  treaty,  to  restore 
What  twenty  years  of  war  had  won  before. 
Enough  for  Europe  has  our  Albion  fought : 
Let  us  enjoy  the  peace  our  blood  has  bought. 
When  once  the  Persian  king  was  put  to  flight. 
The  weary  Macedons  refused  to -fight: 
Themselves  their  own  mortality  confessed ; 
And  left  the  son  of  Jove  to  quarrel  for  the  rest. 

Ev'n  victors  are  by  victories  undone; 
Thus  Hannibal,  with  foreign  laurels  won. 
To  Carthage  was  recaird,  too  late  to  keephis  own. 
While  sore  of  battle,  while;  our  wounds  are  grccut 
Why  should  we  tempt  the  doubtful  dye  again  ? 
In  wars  renewed,  uncertain  of  success; 
Sure  of  a  share,  as  umpires  of  the  peace. 

A  patriot  both  the  king  and  country  serves  t 
Prerogative,  and  privilege,  preserves : 
Of  each  our  laws  the  certara  limit  show; 
One  must  not  ebb,  nor  t'other  overflow : 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  parliament  we  stand ; 
The  barriers  of  the  state  on  either  hand : 
May  neither  overflow,  for  then  they  drown  the  Idnd* 
When  both  are  fuU,  tboy  feed  our  bless'd  abode; 
Like  those  that  wtter'd  oooe  thA  YvbiAom^^^^rsI. 
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Some  overpoise  of  swfty,  by  turns,  they  share ; 
In  peace  the  peoi>lc,  and  the  prince  in  war : 
Consuls  of  moderate  power  in  calms  were  made ; 
When  the  Gauls  came,  one  sole  dictator  sway'd. 

Patriots,  in  peace,  assert  the  people's  right ; 
With  noble  stubbornness  resisting  might : 
l>?o  lawless  mandates  from  the  court  receive, 
j^Tor  lend  by  force,  but  in  a  body  give. 
Such  was  your  generous  grandsire;  free  to  grant 
In  parliaments,  that  weighM  their  prince's  want; 
But  so  tenacious  of  the  common  cause. 
As  not  to  lend  the  king  against  his  laws. 
And  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  doom*d  to  lie» 
In  bonds  retained  his  birthright  liberty, 
And  sham'd  oppression,  till  it  set  him  free* 

O  true  descendant  of  a  patriot  line,  [thine. 

Who,  while  thou  shar'st  their  lustre,  lend'tt  them 
Vouchsafe  this  picture  of  thy  soul  to  see; 
Tis  so  far  good,  as  it  resembles  thee. 
The  beauties  to  th'  original  I  owe ; 
Whioh  when  I  miss,  my  own  defects  I  show : 
Nor  think  the  kindred  Muses  thy  disgrace : 
A  poet  is  not  bom  in  every  race. 
IVo  of  a  house  few  ages  can  afford  $ 
One  to  perform,  another  to  records 
Praiseworthy  actions  are  by  thee  embrac'd ; 
And  'tis  my  praise,  to  make  thy  praises  last. 
For  ev'n  when  Death  dissolves  our  human  frame, 
The  soul  returns  to  Heaven  from  whence  it  camef 
Earth  keeps  the  body,  verse  jpreserv&i  the  fiune. 


EPICTLE  XIV. 

TO  SIR  GODFREY  KNBLLfiR, 

FHIKCIPAL  PAINTER  TO  HIS  MAJESTT. 

Okcb  I  beheld  the  fairest  of  her  kind. 
And  still  the  sweet  idea  charms  my  mind : 
True,  she  was  dumb  $  for  Nature  gaz*d  so  long, 
Pleas'd  with  her  work,  that  she  forgot  her  tongue; 
But,  smiling,  said,  **  She  still  shall  gain  the  prize; 
I  only  have  transforr'd  it  to  her  eyes." 
Such  are  thy  pictures,  Kneller ;  such  thy  skill, 
That  Nature  seems  obedient  to  thy  will ; 
Comes  out,  and  meets  thy  pencil  in  the  draught; 
Lives  there,  and  wants  but  words  to  speak  her 

thought. 
At  least  thy  pictures  look  a  voice ;  and  we 
Imagine  sounds,  deceiv'd  to  that  degree. 
We  think  'tis  somewhat  more  than  just  to  see. 

Shadows  are  but  privations  of  the  light; 
Yet,  when  we  walk,  they  shoot  before  the  sight ; 
With  us  approach,  retire,  arise,  and  fall ; 
Nothing  themselves,  and  yet  expresshig  all. 
Such  are  thy  pieces,  imitating  life 
^  near,  they  almost  conquer  in  the  strife ; 
And  from  their  animated  canvass  came. 
Demanding  souls,  and  loosen'd  from  the  frame. 

Prometheus,  were  he  here,  would  cast  away 
His  Adam,  and  refuse  a  soul  to  clay ; 
And  either  would  ttiy  noble  work  inspire. 
Or  think  it  warm  enough  without  his  fire. 

But  vulgar  hands  may  vulgar  likeness  raise ; 
This  is  the  least  attendant  on  thy  praise : 
From  hence  the  rudiments  of  art  began; 
A  coal,  or  chalk,  first  imitated  man: 
Perbapf  the  shadow,  taken  on  a  waO, 
Oare  putiiofes  to  Uie  vmit  w^va^  \ 


Ere  canvass  yet  was  ttrain'd,  before  the  graft 
Of  blended  colours  found  their  use  and  place. 
Or  cypress  tablets  first  receivM  a  face. 

By  slow  degrees  the  godlike  art  adrancM  ; 
As  man  grew  polish'd,  picture  was  enhanc'd : 
Greece  added  posture,  shade,  and  perspective; 
And  then  the  mimic  piece  b^^an  to  lire. 
Yet  perspective  was  lame,  no  diataoce  true. 
But  all  came  forward  in  one  commoa  view; 
No  point  of  light  was  knofwn,  no  bounds  of  ait ; 
When  light  was  there,  it  knew  not  to  depart. 
But  glaring  on  remoter  objects  play'd  ; 
Not  languishM,  and  insensibly  decay'd. 

Rome  rais'd  not  art,  but  barely  kept  alifve. 
And  wiUi  old  Gfeece  unequally  did  strive : 
Till  Goths  and  Vandals,  a  xudie  northern  laof^ 
Did  all  the  matchless  monomenti  deface. 
Then  all  the  Muses  in  one  ruin  lie» 
And  rhyme  began  f  enervate  poetry. 
Thus,  in  a  stupid  military  state,  * 
The  pen  and  pencil  find  an  eqoial  fiitei 
Flat  faces,  such  as  would  disgrace  a  screei^ 
Such  as  in  Bantam's  embassy  were  seen, 
UnraisM,  unrounded,  were  the  rode  ddig^t 
Of  brutal  nations,  only  bom  to  fight. 

Long  time  the  sister  arts,  in  iron  sleeps 
A  heavy  sabbath  did  supinely  keep : 
At  length,  in  Raphael's  age,  at  <Nioe  they  rise. 
Stretch  all  their  limbs,  and  open  all  their  eyes. 

Thence  rose  the  Roman,  and  the  Lombard  Vait 
One  oolour'd  best,  and  one  did  best  design. 
Raphael's,  like  Homer's,  was  the  noMer  part. 
But  Titian*s  pamting  look'd  like  VirgU*!  art 

Thy  genius  gives  thee  both ;  where  true  deBg% 
Postures  unforc'd,  and  lively  colours  Join. 
Likeness  is  ever  there;  but  still  the  biest. 
Like  proper  thoughts  in  lofty  language  diest; 
Where  light,  to  shades  descending,  plays  ""t 

strives. 
Dies  by  degrees,  and  by  degrees  revives. 
Of  various  parts  a  perfect  whole  is  wrought: 
Thy  pictures  think,  and  we  divine  their  thou^ 
Shakspeare,  thy  gift,  I  place  before  my  nghti 
With  Awe,  I  ask  his  blessing  ere  I  write ; 
With  reverence  look  on  his  majestic  foce ; 
Proud  to  be  less,  but  of  his  godlike  race. 
His  soul  inspires  me,  while  thy  praise  I  write. 
And  I,  like  Teucer,  under  Ajax  fight. 
Bids  thee,  through  me,  be  bold ;  with  daootlai 

breast 
Contemn  the  bad,  and  emulate  the  besL 
IJke  his,  thy  critics  in  th'  attempt  are  lost: 
When  most  they  rail,  know  then,  they  envy  nmt 
In  vain  they  snarl  aloof;  a  noisy  crowd. 
Like  women's  anger,  impotent  and  loud. 
While  they  their  barren  industry  deplore. 
Pass  on  secure,  and  mind  the  goal  beforeb 
Old  as  she  is,  my  Muse  shall  march  behind. 
Bear  ofi"  the  blast,  and  iniereept  the  wind. 
Our  arts  are  sisters,  though  not  twins  in  birth: 
For  h3rmns  were  sung  in  Eden's  happy  earth: 
But  oh,  the  pamter  Muse,  though  last  in  pbcc^ 
Has  seiz'd  the  blessing  fint,  like  Jacob's  nn» 
Apelles'  art  an  Alexander  found  ; 
And  Raphael  did  with  Leo's  gold  abound  } 
But  Homer  was  with  barren  laurel  crown'd. 
Thou  hadst  thy  Charles  a  while,  and  so  had  I  j 
But  pass  we  that  unpleasing  image  by« 
Rich  in  thyself,  and  of  thyself  divine; 
^  l^^\^<CcvDOftoaineaiidQArattlijrdirine. 
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bcefiil  troth  thy  pencil  can  command ; 
air  themselves  go  mended  from  thy  hand, 
ess  appears  in  every  lineament ; 
ikeness  in  thy  work  is  eloquent 
^h  Nat«re  there  her  true  resemblance  bears, 
»ler  beauty  in  thy  piece  appears, 
.nn  thy  woik,  so  flows  the  generous  frame, 
looks  less  living  in  the  lovely  dame, 
paint'st  as  we  describe,  improving  still, 
I  on  wild  Nature  we  ingraft  our  skill ; 
ot  creating  beauties  at  our  wilL 
t  poets  are  coofin'd  in  narrower  space, 
eak  the  language  of  their  native  place : 
tainter  widely  stretches  his  comniand ; 
>encil  speaks  the  tongue  of  every  land.  . 
hence,  my  friend,  all  climates  are  your  own, 
an  you  forfieit,  for  you  hold  of  none, 
itioos  all  immunities  will  give 
ike  you  theirs,  where'er  you  please  to  live; 
lot  seven  cities,  but  the  world  would  strive, 
e  some  propitious  planet  thea  did  smile,   . 
I  first  you  were  conducted  to  this  isle : 
enius  brought  ypu  here,  t'  enlarge  our  fame; 
3ur  good  stars  are  every  where  the  same, 
oatchless  hand,  of  every  region  free, 
a  our  climate,  not  our  climate  thee. . 
tat  Rome  and  Venice  early  did  impart 
ee  th*  examples  of  their  iNndrous  art. 
masters  then,  but  seen,  not  understaod, 
generous  emulation  fir'd  thy  blood : 
hat  in  Nature's  dawn  the  child  admir*d, 
outh  endeavoured,  and  the  man  acquir^di 
et  thou  hast  not  reached  their  high  degree, 
tily  wanting  to  this  age,  not  thee, 
"enius,  bounded  by  the  times,  like  minei 
^es  on  petty  draughts,  nor  dare  design 
"e  exalted  work,  and  more  divine, 
hat  a  song,  or  senseless  opera, 
he  living  labour  of  a  play ; 
at  a  play  to  Virgil's  work  would  be, 
is  a  single  [Mcce  to  history. 
.  we,  who  life  bestow,  ourselves  must  live  i 
cannot  reign,  unless  their  subjects  give ; 
iiey,  who  pay  the  taxes,  bear  tiie  rule : 
thou,  sometimes,  art  forc'd  to  draw  a  fool : 
>  his  follies  in  thy  posture  sink, 
:nselcss  ideot  seems  at  last  to  think. 
)d  Heaven !  that  sots  and  knaves  should  he  so 
-vain, 

sh  their  vile  resemblance  may  remain  [ 
tand  recorded,  at  their  own  request, 
;urc  days,  a  libel  or  a  jest ! 
i  should  we  see  your  noble  pencil  trace 
nities  of  action,  time,  and  place: 
•le  composM  of  parts,  and  those  the  best, 
every  various  character  exprest ; 
s  at  large,  and  at  a  nearer  view : 
md  at  distance,  an  ignobler  crew, 
all  the  figures  in  one  action  join, 
ding  to  complete  the  main  design, 
re  cannot  be  by  mortal  art  exprest ; 
^nerable  age  shall  add  the  rest 
me  shall  with  his  ready  pencil  stand ; 
ch  your  figures  with  his  ripening  hand ; 
9  your  colours,  and  imbrown  the  teint ; 
very  grace,  which  Time  alone  can  grant;, 
Vre  ages  shall  your  £sme  convey, 
ive  more  beauties  than  he  takes  away. 
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TO  THB  BffZBCOftT  OF  MR.  OLDHAMv 

FAaawBLL,  too  little  and  too  lately  known. 
Whom  I  began  to  think,  and  call  my  own : 
For  sure  our  souls  were  near  allied,  and  thine 
Cast  in  the  same  poetic  mould  with  mine. 
One  common  note  on  either  lyre  did  strike, 
And  knaves  and  fools  we  both  abfiorr'd  alike. 
To  the  same  goal  did  both  our  studies  drive  ; 
The  last  set  out,  the  soonest  did  arrive. 
Hius  Nisus  fell  upon  the  slippery  place. 
Whilst  his  young  friend  perform'd,  and  won  the  race* 
O  eariy  ripe !  to  th  v  abundant  store 
What  could  advancmg  age  have  added  more  ? 
It  might  (what  Nature  never  gives  the  young) 
Have  taught  the  smoothness  of  thy  native  tongue. 
But  satire  needs  not  those,  and  wit  will  shine 
Through  tiie  harsh  cadence  of  a  nigged  line. 
A  noble  errour,  and  but  seldom  made. 
When  poets  are  by  too  much  force  betray'd. 
Thy  generous  fhiits,  though  gathered  ere  their  primes 
StiH  show'd  a  quickness ;  and  maturing  time 
But  mellows  what  we  write,  to  the  dull  sweets  of 

rhyme. 
Once  more,  hail,  and  farewell ;  farewell,  thou  young, . 
But  ah  too  short,  Marcellus  of  our  tongue ! 
Thy  brows  with  ivy,  and  with  laurels  bound; 
But  fiste  and  gloomy  night  encompass  thee  around. 


H. 

AN  ODE. 

TO  THE  PIOUS  MEMOBY  OP  THE  ACCOMrLISREO  rOW€ 
LADY  MRS.  ANNE  KILLECREW, 

EXCBLLEirr  IN  THE  TWO    SIsTER-ARTS   OF   POESY   AMB 

PAINTING. 

Thou  youngest  virgin-daoghter  of  tlie  Skies, 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest ; 
Whose  palms,  new-pluck'd  from  Paradise, 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise, 
Rich  with  immortal  green  above  the  rest : 
Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighbouring  star. 
Thou  roll'st  above  us,  in  thy  wand'ring  race. 

Or,  in  procession  fix'd  and  regular, 

Mov*d  with  the  Heaven  msyestic  pace; 

Or,  call'd  to  more  superior  bliss. 
Thou  treadst,  with  seraphims,  the  vast  abyss : 
Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place. 
Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space : 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns  divine. 

Since  Heaven*s  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Hear  then  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  rehearse. 

In  no  ignoble  verse; 
But  such  as  thy  own  voice  did  practise  here^ 
When  thy  first  fruits  of  Poesy  were  given  ; 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there : 
While  yet  a  young  probatibner, 
And  candidate  of  Heaven. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind^ 
Oar  wQoder  is  the  leti  to  fipd 
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A  9ou1  90  charming  from 'a  stock  so  good ; 
Thy  father  was  transfusM  into  thy  blood : 
So  wert  thou  bom  into  a  tuneful  strain. 
An  early,  rich,  and  inexhausted  vein. 

But  if  thy  pre-existing  soul 

Was  formM,  at  first,  with  myriads  more^ 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll,    * 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurel  wore. 
And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  jt  was  befiore. 

If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  O  heaven-bom  mind ! 

Thou  bi^  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore: 

Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fairer  mansion  find. 

Than  was  the  beauteous  frame  she  left  behind : 
Return  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy  celestial  kind. 

May  we  presomc  to  say,  that,  at  thy  birth, 
New  joy  was  sprung  in  Heaven,  as  well  as  here  oo 
For  sure  the  milder  planets  did  combine  [EaitU  ? 
On  thy  auspicious  horoscope  to  shine, 
And  ev'n  the  most  malicious  were  in  CHne. 
Thy  brother  angels  at  thy  birth 

Stmng  each  his  lyre,  and  tunM  it  high. 

That  all  the  people  of  the  sky 
Might  know  a  poetess  was  bom  on  Earth. 

And  then,  if  ever,  mortal  cars 
Had  heard  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
And  if  no  clustering  swarm  of  bees 
On  thy  sweet  mouth  distil  I'd  their  golden  dew, 

TVas  that  such  vulgar  miracles 

Heaven  had  not  leisure  to  renew : 
For  all  thy  blest  fraternity  of  love  [abovCi 

SolemnizM  there  thy  birth,  and  kept  thy  holy-day 

O  gracious  God  !  how  far  have  we 
Profan'd  thy  heavenly  gift  of  Pbesy  ? 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debased  to  each  ol)s<'ene  and  impious  use, 
\Miose  harmony  was  first  ordaiu'd  above 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymiLS  of  love  ? 
O  wretched  we  !  why  were  we  hurry'd  down 

This  lubriquc  and  adulterate  age, 
(Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own) 
T*  increase  the  streaming  ordures  of  the  stage  ? 
What  can  we  say  t*  excuse  our  second  fall  ? 
Let  this  thy  V\\stal,  Heaven,  atone  for  all : 
Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoil'd, 
TJnmix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  undeflrd ; 
Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  innocence  a  child. 

Art  she  had  none,  yet  wanted  none ; 

For  Nature  did  that  want  supply : 

So  rich  in  treasures  of  her  own. 

She  might  our  boasted  stores  defy : 
Such  noble  vigour  did  her  verse  adorn. 
That  it  seem*d  borrowed,  where  'twas  only  bom. 
Her  morals  too  were  in  her  bosom  bred, 

By  great  examples  daily  fed, 
What  in  the  best  of  books,  her  father's  life,  she  read. 
And  to  be  read  herself  she  need  not  fear; 
Each  test,  and  evcr^'^  light,  her  Muse  will  bear. 
Though  Epictetus  with  his  lamp  were  there. 
Ev'n  love  (for  love  sometimes  her  Muse  exprest) 
Was  but  a  lambent  flame  which  play'd  about  her 
Light  as  the  vapours  of  a  morning  dre^m,     [breast: 
So  cold  herself,  whilst  she  such  warmth  exprest, 
rrwas  CMpid  bathing  in  Diana's  stream. 

Bom  to  the  spacious  empire  of  the  Nine,         [tent 
One  would  have  thought,  she  should  have  been  con- 
To  manage  well  that  mighty  government ; 
But  what  can  young  ambltiouft  mu^&  coo&qa^ 


To  the  next  realm  she  stretchM  her  wwmy^ 
For  Painture  near  adjoining  lay, 
A  plenteous  province,  and  alluring  prey. 

A  chamber  of  dependencies  was  fram'd, 
(As  conquerors  will  never  want  pretence. 

When  ann'd,  to  justify  th'  oflTeoce) 
And  the  whole  fief,  in  right  of  Poetry,  she  daia^ 
The  country  open  lay  without  defence : 
For  poets  frequent  inroads  there  had  made. 
And  perfectly  could  represent 
The  shape,  the  face,  with  every  lineament ; 
And  all  the  large  domains  which  the  dumb  ssltr 
All  bow*d  beneath  her  guvemment,         Lsway'i 
ReceiT*d  in  triumph  whereao'er  she  went. 
Her  pencil  drew,  wlMte'er  her  soul  designed. 
And  oft  the  happy  draught  surpassed  the  image  iakr 
The  sylvan  scenes  of  herds  and  flocks,       [auii« 
And  fmitfiil  plains  and  barren  rocks. 
Of  shallow  braoles  that  flow'd  so  clear. 
The  bottom  did  the  top  appear; 
Of  deeper  too  and  ampler  flooda. 
Which,  as  hi  mirrours,  show'd  the  woods  | 
Of  lofty  trees,  with  sacred  shades. 
And  perspectives  of  pleasant  glades. 
Where  nymphs  of  brightest  form  appear. 
And  shaggy  satyn  standing  near. 
Which  tifiem  at  once  admire  and  fear. 
The  ruins  too  of  some  majestic  piece. 
Boasting  the  pow^  of  ancient  Home  or  Greecik 
Whose  statues,  freeaes,  columns,  broknr  he. 
And,  though  defiic'd,  the  wonder  of  the  eye; 
What  Nature,  Art,  bold  Fiction,  e*er  durst  fiaat^ 
Her  forming  hand  gave  feature  to  the  name. 
So  strange  r  concoune  ne*er  was  seen  before, 
But  when  the  peopled  ark  the  whole  creatioD  bom 

The  scene  then  chang*d,  with  bold  erected  look 
Our  martial  king  the  sight  with  reverence  strooki 
For,  not  content  t'  express  his  outward  part. 
Her  hand  callM  out  the  image  of  bis  heart : 
His  warlike  mind,  bis  soul  devoid  of  fear. 
His  high-designing  thoughts  were  figured  therr. 
As  when,  by  magic,  ghosts  are  made  appear^ 

Our  phenix  queen  was  pourtray'd  too  so  bright 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right: 
Her  dress,  her  shape,  her  matchless  grace. 
Were  all  observM,  as  well  as  heavenly  face. 
With  such  a  peerless  majesty  ahe  stands, 

I  As  in  that  day  she  took  the  crown  from  sacred  baods: 
Before  a  train  of  heroines  was  seen. 
In  beauty  foremost,  as  in  rank,  the  queen. 
Thus  nothing  to  her  genius  was  deny'd. 
But,  like  a  ball  of  fire,  the  further  thrown, 
Still  with  a  greater  blaze  s1m%  shone. 
And  her  bright  soul  broke  out  on  e\-cry  side. 
What  next  she  had  design*d.  Heaven  only  knotni 
To  such  imnKMlerate  growth  her  o<^)nquest  rese, 
That  Fate  alone  its  progress  could  oppose. 

Now  all  those  charms,  that  blooming  grace. 
The  well-proportion*d  shape  and  beauteous  hc^t 
Shall  never  more  be  seen  by  mortal  ryes  ; 
In  earth  the  much-lamented  \irgin  l:c«. 

Not  wit,  nor  piety,  could  fate  prevc-nt ; 

Nor  was  the  cniel  Destiny  content 

To  finish  alt  the  murder  at  a  blaw. 

To  sweep  at  once  her  life  and  beauty  too  2 
But,  like  a  hardened  felon,  took  a  pride 
To  work  more  mischievously  slow. 
And  plunder'd  first,  and  then  destroy'd. 


O  double  sacrilege  on  things  divine. 
To  rob  the  relic,  and  deface  the  shrine ! 
•  But  thus  Orinda  dy'd : 
Heaven,  by  the  same  disease,  did  both  translate : 
As  equal  were  their  souls,  so  equal  was  tiieir  fate. 

Meantime  her  warlike  brother  on  the  seas 
His  waving  streamers  to  the  winds  displays. 
And  vows  for  his  return,  with  vain  devotion,  pays. 
Ah,  generous  youth,  that  wish  forbear. 
The  winds  too  soon  will  waft  thee  here  ! 
Slack  all  thy  sails,  and  fear  to  come, 
Alas,  thou  know'st  not,  thou  art  wrecked  at  home ! 
No  more  shalt  thou  behold  thy  sister's  fiEK^e, 
Thou  hast  already  had  her  last  embrace. 
But  look  aloft,  and  if  thou  ken'st  from  far 
Among  the  Pleiads  a  new-kindled  star, 
If  any  sparkles  than  the  rest  more  bright ; 
^Tis  she  that  shines  in  that  propitious  Ught. 

When  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  shall  sound, 
To  raise  the  nations  under  ground ; 
When  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  Fate; 
And  there  the  last  assizes  keep. 
For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep  : 
When  rattling  bones  together  fly. 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  sky ; 
When  sinews  o*er  the  skeletons  are  spread. 
Those  cloth'd  with  flesh,  and  life  inspires  the  dead ; 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sound. 
And  foremost  from  the  tomb  shall  bound, 
for  they  are  cover'd  with  the  lightest  ground; 
And  straight,  with  inborn  vigour,  on  the  wing, 
like  mounting  larks,  to  the  new  morning  sing. 
There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  quire  shall  go» 
As  harbinger  of  Heaven,  the  way  to  show, 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  learnt  below. 


■«* 


.      HI. 

UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EARL  OF  DUNDEE. 
TEAKSLATBD  FEOM  THE  LATIN  OP  ]».  PrrCAiaN. 

Oh,  last  and  best  of  Scots !  who  did  maintain 
Thy  country's  freedom  from  a  foreign  reign  j 
New  people  fill  the  land,  now  thou  art  gone. 
New  gods  the  temples,  and  new  kings  the  throne. 
Scotland  and  thou  did  each  in  other  live ;  . 
Nor^rouldst  thou  her,  nor  could  she  thee  survive. 
Farewell,  who  dying  didst  support  the  state, 
And  couldst  not  fall  but  with  thy  country's  fate. 


IV. 
ELEANORA : 

A  PAVBGTRICAt  POEM,  DBOICATSD  TO  TBI  MUfOKY  OP 
THE  LATE  COUNTESS  OP  ABINGDON. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  EARL  OF 
ABINGDON,  &C. 

•MY  LORD, 

TifB  commands  with  which  yon  honoured  me 
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Hess,  and  mSny  tronbles,  I  was  forced  to  defer 
them  till  this  time.     Ovid,  going  to  his  baniab- 
ment,  and  wpiting  from  on  shipboard  to  his  fnendiy 
excused  the  fimlts  of  his  poetry  by  his  misfor* 
tunes,  and   told  them,  that  good  verses  never 
flow  hot  from  a  serene  and  composed  spirit* 
Wit,  which  is  a  kind  of  Mercury,  with  wings 
fastened  to  his  bead  and  heels,  can  fly  but  slowly 
in  a  damp  aii^.     I  therefbre  d^se  rather  to  obey 
you  late  than  ill ;  if  at  least  I  am  capable  of  writing 
any  thing,  at  any  time,  which  is  worthy  yonr 
perusal  and  your  patronage.    I  cannot  say,  that  1 
have  escaped  from  a  shipwreck;  but  have  only 
gained  a  rock  by  hard  swimming ;  where  I  may 
pant  a  while  and  gather  breath:  for  tlie  dpotors 
give  me  a  sad  assurance,  that  my  disease,  never 
took  its  leave  of  any  man,  but  with  a  purpose  to 
retnm.    However,  my  lord,  I  have  laid  hold  oi| 
the  interval,  and  managed  the  small  stock,  wbich 
age  has  left  me,  to  the  best  advantage,  in  per- 
forming this  inconsiderable  service  to  my  lady's 
memory.    We,  who  are  priests  of  Apollo,  have 
not  the  inspiration  when  we  please;   but  must 
wait  till  the  gqd  comes  rushing  on  us,  and  invades 
-us  with  a  fury  which  we  are  not  able  to  resilt : 
which  gives  us  double  strength  while  tlie  fit  con- 
tinues, and  leaves  us  lai^ishing  and  spent  at  its 
departure.    X^t  me  not  seem  to  boast,  my  lord ; 
for  I  have  really  felt  it  on  this  occasion,  and  pro- 
phesied beyond   my  natural  power..    Let  me 
add,  and  hope  to  be  believed,  that  the  excellency 
of  the  subject  contributed  much  to  the  happiness 
of  the  execution;  and  that  the  weight  of  thirty 
years  was  taken  off  me  while  I  was  writing.    I 
swam  with  the  tide,  and  the  water  under  me  was 
buoyant.     The  reader  will  easily  observe,  that 
I  was  transported  by  the  multitude  and  variety 
of  my  similitudes;  which  are  generally  the  pro- 
duct of  a  luxuriant  fancy,  and  the  wantonne^  of 
wit.    Had  I  called  in  my  judgment  to  my  assist-* 
ance,  I  had  certainly  retrenched  mai^y  of  them. 
But  I  defend  them  not;  let  them  pass  for  beau- 
tiful faults  amongst  the  better  sort  of  critics :  for 
the  whole  poem,  though  written  in  that  wbich 
they  call  heroic  verse,  is  of  the  Pindaric  nature, 
as  well  in  the  thought  as  the  expression;  and,  as 
such,  requires  the  same  grains  of  allowance  for  it* 
It  was  intended,  as  your  lordship  sees  Jn  the  title, 
not  for  an  elegy,  but  a  panegyric:  a  kind  of 
apotheosis,  indeed,  if  a  heathen  word  may  be  ap- 
plied to  a  Christian  use.    And  on  all  occasions  of 
praise,  if  we  take  the  ancients  for  our  patterns, 
we  are  bound  by  prescription  to  employ  the. 
magnificence  of  words,  and  the  force  of  figures, 


some  months  ago  are  now  performed :  they  had 

been  sooner;  but,  betwixt  ill  health,  some  busi- 1  to  adorn  the  sttblimity  of  thoughu.     Isocratet 
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amoagft  the  Oredao  onton,  and  Oeerb  and  | 
tbe  younger  Pliny  unongit  the  Romant,  btve 
left  m  tbeir  precedents  for  our  security:  fori 
think  I  need  not  mention  tbe  immiuble  Pindar, 
who  stretches  on  these  pinions  out  of  sight,  and 
is  carried  upward,  as  it  were,  into  another  world. 

This,  at  least,  my  lord,  I  may  justly  plead,  that, 
if  I  have  not  performed  so  wcU  a^  I  think  I  have, 
yet  I  have  used  my  best  endeavours  to  excel 
myself.  One  disadvantage  I  have  had ;  which  is, 
never  to  have  known  or  seen  my  faidy :  and  to 
draw  the  lineaments  of  her  it  tnd  from  tlie  descrip- 
tiott  which  I  have  received  from  others,  is  for  a 
pamter  to  set  himself  at  work  without  the  livmg 
original  before  him :  which,  the  more  beautiin!  it 
is,  will  be  so  much  the  more  difficult  for  him  to 
conceive,  when  he  has  only  a  rehition  given  him 
of  such  and  such  features  by  an  acquaintance  or 
a  friend,  without  the  nice  touches  which  give  the 
best  resemblance,  and  make  the  graces  of  the 
picture.  Every  artist  is  apt  enough  to  flatter 
himself  (and  I  amongst  the  rest)  that  their  own 
ocular  observations  would  have  discovered  more 
perfections,  at  least  others,  than  have  been  deli- 
vered to  them :  though  I  have  received  mine 
from  the  best  hands,  that  is,  from  persons  who 
neither  want  a  just  understanding  of  my  lady's 
worth,  nor  a  due  veneration  for  her  memory. 

I>octor  Donne,  tbe  greatest  wit,  though  not 
the  greatest  poet  of  our  nation,  acknowledges, 
that  he  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Drury,  uhom  he 
has  made  immortal  in  bis  admirable  Annivci-sarics. 
I  have  had  the  same  fortune,  though  I  have  not 
succeeded  to  the  same  genius.  However,  I  have 
followed  bis  footsteps  in  the  design  of  his  panegy- 
ric ;  which  was  to  raise  an  emulation  in  the  living, 
to  copy  out  tbe  example  of  the  dead.  And  there- 
fore it  was,  that  I  once  intended  to  have  called 
this  poem  The  Pattern :  and  thoti^,  on  a  second 
consideration,  I  changed  the  title  into  the  name 
of  the  illustrious  person,  yet  the  design  continues, 
and  Eleonora  is  still  tbe  pattern  of  charity,  de- 
votion, and  humility ;  of  the  best  wife,  the  best 
mother,  and  the  best  of  friends. 

And  now,  my  lord,  though  I  haye  endeavpnred 
to  answer  your  commands,  yet  I  could  not  an- 
swer it  to  the  world,  nor  to  mv  conscience,  if  I 
gave  not  your  lordship  my  testimony  of  being  the 
best  husband  now  living:  I  say  my  testintony 
only ;  for  the  praise  of  it  is  given  yon  by  younielf. 
Tlicy  who  despise  the  rules  of  virtue  both  in  their 
practice  and  their  morab,  vrill  think  this  a  very 
trivial  commendation.  But  I  think  it  the  peculiar 
happiness  of  the  countess  of  Abingdon,  to  have 
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been  so  tn^y  loved  by  yoa  vildfe  tke  vnaiiiip 
and  so  gratefully  honomned  alter  ahe  was  doi. 
Few  there  are  who  have  either  bad,  or  cirii 
have^  such  a  loas;  ami  yet  fewer  wIm  caniei 
their  love  and  constancy  beyond  tbe  grave.  The 
exteriors  of  mourning,  a  decent  fiuieral»  wuk 
black  habits,  are  tbe  usual  stinta  of  commoo  has^ 
bands:  and  perhaps  their  wivea  deaenre  no  better 
than  to  be  mourned  vrith  hypocrisy,  and  fiMfBt 
vrith  ease.  But  yon  have  distipguiahed  yoandf 
from  ordinary  lovers,  by  a  real  and  lasting  grief 
for  the  deceased ;  and  by  eodeavouri^g  to  am 
for  her  the  most  durable  monument,  which  is  thsl 
of  verse.  And  so  it  would  have  proved,  if  tte 
workman  had  been  equal  to  the  work,  and  yoar 
choice  of  the  artificer  as  happy  aa  your  desigai 
Yet,  as  Phiiiias,  when  he  had  made  the  statoe  of 
Minerva,  could  not  forbear  to  engrave  hb  owa 
name,  as  author  of  the  piece :  so  give  me  leave 
to  hope,  that,  by  subscribing  mine  to  this  poem,  I 
may  live  by  the  goddess,  and  transmit  my  niaie 
to  posterity  by  the  memory  of  hers.  Tb  no 
flattery  to  assure  your  lordship,  that  she  is  re- 
membered, in  the  present  age,  by  all  who  bava 
had  the  honour  of  her  conversation  and  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  that  I  have  never  been  in  aay 
company,  since  the  news  of  her  death  wai  firrt 
brought  me,  where  they  have  not  extoBedher 
virtue^i,  and  even  spoken  the  same  things  gf  her 
in  prose  wbicli  I  have  done  in  verse. 

I  therefore  think  myself  obliged  to  thank  yoar 
lordship  for  the  commission  which  you  have  given 
me :  how  I  have  acquitted  myself  of  it,  must  ^ 
left  to  the  ophiion  of  the  world,  in  spite  of  any 
protestation  which  I  can  enter  against  the  present 
age,  as  incompetent  or  corrupt  judges.  For  my 
comfort,  tbey  are  but  Englishmen,  and,  as  such, 
if  they  thmk  ill  of  me  to  day,  they  are  inconstaat 

I  enough  .to  think  well  of  me  tomorrow.  Andt 
_  after  all,  I  have  not  much  to  thank  my  fbrtaae 
that  I  yras  bom  amongst  them,  llie  good  of 
both  sexes  are  so  few  in  England,  that  they  stuid 
like  exceptioiis  against  general  rules :  and  though 
one  of  them-  has  deserved  a  greater  c^mimenda- 
tion  than  I  could  give  her,  they  have  taken  care 
that  I  should  not  tire  my  pen  with  frequent  exer- 
cise on  th«  like  subjects ;  that  praises,  like  taxes, 
should  be  appropriated,  and  left  almost  as  indi- 
vidual as  the  person.  Tliey  say,  my  talent  ii 
satire :  if  it  be  so,  it  is  a  fruitful  age,  and  there 
is  an  extraordiuary  crop  to  gather.  But  a  vngle 
hand  is  insufficient  for  such  a  harvest :  they  have 
sown  the  dragon's  teeth  themselves,  and  it  is  bat 
just  the^  should  reap  each  other  |o  lampoon, 
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Too,  toy  lord)  who  have  the  character  of  honour, 
though  it  w  not  my  happiness  to  know  you,  may 
stand  aside,  with  the  small  remainders  of  the 
Ki^tish  nohility,  truly  such,  and,  unhurt  yonr- 
■elves,  behold  the  mad  combat.  If  I  have  pleased 
yon,  and  some  few  others,  I  have  obtained  my 
end.  You  see  I  have  disabled  myself,  like  an 
elected  speaker  of  the  honae :  yet  like  him  I  have 
ipndertaken  the  charge,  and  find  the  burthen  suf- 
ficiently recompensed  by  the  honour.  Be  pleased 
to  accept  of  these  my  unworthy  labours,  this  pa- 
per monument ;  and  let  her  pious  memory,  which 
I  am  sure  is  sacred  to  you,  not  only  plead  the 
pardon  of  my  many  faults,  but  gain  me  your  pro- 
tection, which  is  ambitiously  sought  by, 

MY  LORD, 

your  lordsliip*s 

inost  obedient  servant, 

JOIIIC  DRYDBN. 


ELEONORA. 

A  PANECYBICAL  FOBM. 

As  when  some  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies. 

Soft  whispers,  first,  and  mournful  murmurs  rise 

Among  the  sad  attendants ;  then  the  sound 

Soon  gathers  voice,  and  spreads  the  news  around. 

Through  town  and  (Xiuntry,  till  the  dreadful  blast 

l»  blown  to  distant  colonies  at  last ; 

Who,  then,  perhaps,  were  offering  vows  in  vain. 

For  his  long  life,  and  for  his  happy  reign : 

So  slowly,  by  degrees,  unwilling  Fame 

Did  matchless  Eleonora^s  fate  proclaim. 

Till  public  as  the  loss  the  news  became. 

The  nation  felt  it  in  th*  extremest  parts, 
With  eyes  overflowing,  and  with  bleeding  hearts ; 
But  most  the  poor,  whom  daily  she  supplyM, 
Beginning  to  be  such  but  when  she  dy*d. 
For,  while  she  liv'd,  they  slept  in  peace  by  night. 
Secure  of  bread,  as  of  returning  light ; 
And  with  such  firm  dependence  on  the  day, 
That  Need  grew  pampered,  and  forgot  to  pray: 
So  sure  the  dole,  so  ready  at  their  call. 
They  stood  preparM  to  see  the  manna  fall. 

Si^h  multitud(»  she  fed,  she  cloth'd,  she  nurst. 
That  she  herself  might  fear  her  wanting  first. 
Of  her  five  talents,  other  five  she  made ; 
Heaven,  that  had  largely  given,  was  largely  paid : 
And  in  few  lives,  in  wondrous  few,  wc  find 
A  ^rtune  better  fitted  to  the  mind. 
Nor  did  her  alms  from  ostentation  fall, 
Or  proud  desire  of  praise ;  the  soul  gave  all : 
Upbrib'd  it  gave ;  or,  if  a  bribe  appear, 
No  less  than  Heaven,  to  heap  huge  treasures  there. 

Want  passed  for  merit  at  her  open  door : 
Heaven  saw,  he  safely  might  increase  his  poor. 
And  trust  their  sustenance  with  her  so  well. 
As  not  to  be  at  charge  of  miracle. 
None  could  be  needy,  whom  she  saw,  or  knew ; 
All  in  the  compass  of  her  sphere  she  drew  : 
He,  who  coiild  touch  her  garment,  was  as  sure. 
As  the  first  Christians  of  tb'  apostles*  cure. 


The  distant  heard,  by  fame,  her  pious  deeds. 

And  laid  her  up  for  their  extremest  needs  j 

A  future  cordial  for  a  fainting  mind  ; 

For,  what  was  ne*er  refusM,  all  hop*d  to  find, 

Each  in  his  turn :  the  rich  might  freely  come» 

As  to  a  friend;  but  to  the  poor,  'twas  home. 

As  to  some  holy  house  th'  afflicted  came. 

The  hunger-starvM,  the  naked,  and  the  lame ;   . 

Want  and  diseases  fled  before  her  name. 

For  zeal  like  her's  her  servants  were  too  slow  ; 

She  was  the  first,  where  need  rcquir'd,  to  go;   . 

Herself  the  foundress  and  attendant  too. 

Sure  she  had  guests  sometimes  to  entertain. 
Guests  in  disguise,  of  her  great  Master's  train : 
Her  Lord  himself  might  come,  for  aught  we  know; 
Since  in  a  servant's  form  he  liv'd  below : 
Beneath  her  roof  he  might  be  pleas'd  to  stay ; 
Or  some  benighted  angel,  in  his  way. 
Might  ease  his  wings,  and,  seeing  Heaven  appear 
In  its  best  work  of  mercy,  think  it  there : 
Where  all  the  deeds  of  charity  and  love 
Were  in  as  constant  method  as  above. 
All  carry 'd  on ;  all  of  a  piece  with  theirs ; 
As  free  her  alms,  as  diligent  her  carqs ; 
As  loud  her  praises,  and  as  warm  her  prayers. 

Yet  was  she  not  profuse ;  but  fcar'd  to  waste, 
And  wisely  manag'd,  that  the  stock  might  last. 
That  all  might  be  supplyM,  and  she  not  grieve, 
When  crowds  appeared,  she  had  not  to  relieve: 
Which  to  prevent,  she  still  increasM  her  store ; 
laid  up,  and  spared,  that  she  might  give  the  more* 
So  Phsiraoh,  or  some  greater  king  than  he. 
Provided  for  the  seventh  necessity : 
Taught  from  above  his  magazines  to  frame ; 
That  finmine  was  prevented  ere  it  came. 
Thus  Heaven,  though  all-sufiicient,  shows  a  thrift 
In  his  economy,  and  bounds  his  gift : 
Creating,  for  our  day,  one  single  light ; 
And  his  reflection  too  supplies  the  night ; 
Perhai>s  a  thousand  other  worlds,  that  lie 
Remote  from  us,  and  latent  in  the  sky. 
Are  lightened  by  his  beams,  and  kindly  nurst ; 
Of  which  our  earthly  dunghill  is  the  worst. 

Now,  as  all  virtues  keep  the  middle  line. 
Yet  somewhat  more  to  one  extreme  incline. 
Such  was  her  soul ;  abhorring  avarice. 
Bounteous,  but  almost  bounteous  to  a  vice : 
Had  she  given  more,  it  had  profusion  been. 
And  tum'd  th*  excess  of  goodness  into  sin. 

These  virtues  rais'd  her  fabric  to  the  sky  ; 
For  that,  which  is  next  Heaven,  is  Charity. 
But,  as  high  turrets,  for  their  airy  steep. 
Require  foundations,  in  proportion  deep; 
And  lofty  cedars  as  far  upward  shoot. 
As  to  the  netlier  heavens  they  drive  the  root : 
S(>  low  did  her  secure  foundation  lie. 
She  was  not  humble,  but  Humility. 
Scarcely  she  knew  that  she  was  great,  or  fair. 
Or  wise^  beyond  what  other  women  are. 
Or,  which  is  better,  knew,  but  never  durst  compare  r 
Fur  to  be  conscious  of  what  all  admire. 
And  not  be  ^-ain,  advances  virt^ie  higher. 
But  still  she  found,  or  rather  thought  she  found. 
Her  own  worth  wanting,  others  to  alwund; 
AscribM  above  their  due  to  every  one, 
Unjust  and  scanty  to  herself  alone. 

Such  her  devotion  was,  as  might  give  rules 
Of  speculation  to  dis^mting  schools. 
And  teach  us  equally  the  scales  to  hold 
Betwixt  the  two  extremes  of  hot  and  cold\ 
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That  pious  beat  may  moderately  preraily 

And  we  be  warm'd,  but  not  be  scorcb'd  with  teaL 

Business  might  shorten,  not  disturb,  her  prayer; 

Heaven  had  the  best,  if  not  the  jo^ater  share. 

An  active  life  long  orisons  forbids ; 

Yet  still  she  prayed,  for  still  she  prayed  by  deeds. 

Her  every  day  was  sabbath ;  only  free 
From  hours  of  prayer,  for  hours  of  charity. 
Such  as  the  Jews  from  servile  toil  rdeas'd ; 
Where  works  of  mercy  were  a  part  of  rast ; 
Suoh  as  blest  angpels  exercise  above, 
Vary*d  with  sacred  hjmrms  and  acts  of  lore : 
Such  sabbaths  as  that  one  she  now  eqjojrs* 
Ev'n  that  perpetual  one,  which  she  employs 
CPor  such  vicissitudes  in  Heaven  there  are) 
In  praise  alternate,  and  alternate  prayer. 
All  this  she  practbM  here ;  that,  when  she  spmqg 
Amidst  the  choirs,  at  the  first  sight  she  sung  i 
Sung,  and  was  sung  herself  in  angels*  lays ; 
For,  praising  her,  they  did  her  Maker  praise. 
All  of&ces  of  Heaven  so  well  she  knew. 
Before  she  came,  that  nothing  there  was  new} 
And  she  was  so  familiarly  received. 
As  one  returning,  not  as  one  anrivM. 

Muse,  down  again  precipitate  thy  flight : 
For  how  can  mortal  eyes  sustaia  immortal  light  ? 
But  as  the  Sun  in  water  we  can  bear, 
Yet  not  the  Sun,  but  his  reflexion  there. 
So  let  us  view  her,  here,  in  what  she  was. 
And  take  her  image  in  this  watery  glass : 
Yet  look  not  every  lineament  to  see  $ 
Some  will  be  cast  in  shades,  and  some  will  be 
So  lamely  drawn,  youUl  scarcely  know  'tis  she. 
For  where  such  various  virtues  we  recite, 
»Ti8  like  the  milky  way,  all  over  bright,        {\\^i. 
But  sown  so  thick  with  stars,  'tis  undistinguisb'd 

Her  virtue,  not  her  virtues  let  us  call ; 
For  oue  heroic  comprehends  them  all : 
One,  as  a  constellation  is  hut  one. 
Though  *tis  a  train  of  stars,  that,  rolling  on. 
Rise  in  their  turn,  and  in  the  zodiac  run : 
Ever  in  motion  ;  now  'tis  Faith  ascends, 
Now  Hope,  now  Charity,  that  upward  tends. 
And  downwards  with  diffusive  good  descends. 

As  in  .perfumes  composM  with  art  and  cost, 
Tis  hard  to  say  what  scent  is  uppermost ; 
Nor  this  part  musk  or  civet  can  we  call. 
Or  amber,  but  a  rich  result  of  all ; 
So  she  was  all  a  sweet,  whose  every  part, 
In  due  proportion  mix*d,  proclaimed  the  Maker's  art 
No  single  virtue  we  could  most  commend. 
Whether  the  wife,  the  mother,  or  the  friend  j 
For  she  was  all,  in  tliat  supreme  degree. 
That  as  no  one  pret-ail'd,  so  all  was  she. 
The  several  parts  lay  hidden  in  the  pieoe  | 
Th'  occasion  but  exerted  that,  or  this. 

A  wife  as  tender,  and  as  true  withal, 
As  the  first  woman  was  before  her  fall : 
Made  for  the  man,  of  whom  she  was  a  part ; 
Made,  to  attract  his  eyes,  and  keep  bis  heart. 
A  second  Eve,  but  by  no  crime  accurst; 
As  beauteous,  not  as  brittle  as  the  first 
Had  she  been  fint,  still  Paradise  had  been. 
And  Death  had  found  no  entrance  by  her  sin. 
So  she  not  only  had  preserv'd  from  ill 
Her  sex  and  ours,  but  liv'd  their  pattern  still. 

I/)ve  and  obedience  to  her  lord  she  bore; 
She  much  obey'd  him,  but  she  lov*d  him  more : 
Not  aw'd  to  duty  by  superior  sway. 
But  tauglit  by  hU  indulsciictt  to  (^ey« 


Thus  we  love  God,  as  author  of  o«ir  good  ; 

So  subjects  love  just  kings,  or  so  they  should. 

Nor  was  it  with  ingratitude  retum'd  ; 

In  eonal  fires  the  blissful  couple  burnM ; 

One  joy  possess'd  them  both,  and  in  one  grief  thcf 

mourn'd. 
His  passion  still  improv'd ;  he  lov'd  so  fast« 
As  if  he  fear'd  each  day  would  be  ber  las^ 
Too  true  gi  prophet  to  foresee  the  fate 
That  should  so  soon  divide  their  happy  state : 
When  he  to  Heaven  entirely  must  restore 
That  love,  that  heart,  where  be  went  halves  be- 
fore. 
Yet  as  the  soul  is  all  in  every  part. 
So  God  and  he  might  each  have  all  her  heart 

So  had  her  children  too ;  for  Charity 
Was  not  more  fruitful,  or  more  kind  than  she: 
Each  under  other  by  degrees  they  grew ; 
A  goodly  perspective  of  distant  view. 
Anchises  looked  not  with  so  pleased  a  face. 
In  numbering  o'er  his  future  Roman  race. 
And  marshaling  the  heroes  of  his  name. 
As,  in  their  order,  next,  to  light  they  came. 
Nor  Cybcle,  with  half  so  kind  an  eye, 
Survey'd  her  sons  and  daughters  of  the  sky; 
Proud,  shall  I  say,  of  her  immortal  fhiit  ? 
As  far  as  pride  with  heavenly  minds  may  suit 
Her  pious  love  cxcellM  to  all  she  bore  ; 
New  objects  only  multiply'd  it  more. 
And  as  the  chosen  founid  the  peariy  grain 
As  much  as  every  vessel  could  contain; 
As  in  the  blissful  vision  each  shall  share 
As  much  of  glory  as  his  soul  can  bear; 
So  did  she  love,  and  so  dispense  her  care. 
Her  eldest  thus,  by  consequence,  was  best. 
As  longer  cultivated  than  the  rest 
The  babe  had  all  that  infont  care  begoiles. 
And  early  knew  his  mother  in  her  smiles : 
But  when  dilated  organs  let  in  day 
To  the  young  soul,  and  gave  it  roora  to  play^ 
At  his  first  aptness,  the  maternal  love 
l*hose  rudiments  of  reason  did  improve : 
The  tender  age  wa^  pliant  to  command ; 
Like  wax  it  yielded  to  the  forming  hand : 
True  to  th*  artificer,  the  laboured  mind 
With  ease  was  pious,  generous,  just,  and  kind  ; 
Soft  for  impression,  from  the  first  prepar'd, 
Till  virtue  with  long  exercise  grew  hard : 
With  every  act  coi^rm'd,  and  made  at  last 
So  durable  as  not  to  be  efiac'd. 
It  turn'd  to  habit ;  and,  from  vices  frec^ 
Goodness  resolved  into  necessity. 

Thus  fix*d  she  Virtue^s  image,  that^s  her  (nra. 
Till  the  whole  mother  in  the  children  shone ; 
For  that  was  their  perfection ;  she  was  such. 
They  never  could  express  her  mind  too  modt. 
So  unexhausted  her  perfections  were. 
That,  for  more  children,  she  had  more  to  spare; 
For  souls  unborn,  whom  her  untimely  death 
Depriv'd  of  bodies,  and  of  mortal  breath ; 
And  (could  they  take  th'  impressions  of  her  miad) 
Enough  still  left  to  sanctify  her  kind. 

Then  wonder  not  to  see  this  soul  extend 
The  bounds,  and  seek  some  other  self,  a  friend: 
As  swelling  seas  to  gentle  rivers  glide. 
To  seek  repose,  and  empty  out  the  tide  ; 
So  this  full  soul,  in  narrow  limits  pent. 
Unable  to  contain  her,  sought  a  vent. 
To  issue  out,  and  in  some  friendly  breast 
I)w:bai^  her  tfaasurps,  and  seemly  rertc 
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om  all  the  secrets  of  her  heart, 
(xi  advice,  but  better  to  impart, 
the  bliss  of  friendship's  holy  state, 
'.heir  minds,  and  to  oommunicate ; 
bodies  cannot,  souls  can  penetrate : 
ler  choice,  inviolably  tnie, 
sly  choosing,  for  she  chose  but  few, 
e  must  have  ;  but  in  no  one  could  find 
fitted  for  so  large  a  mind. 
ouls  of  friends  like  kings  in  progress  are; 
heir  own,  though  from  the  palace  far : 
r  friend's  heart  her  country  dwelling  was, 
retirement  to  a  coarser  place ; 
[>omp  and  ceremonies  enter'd  not, 
greatness  was  shut  out,  and  business  well 
forgot 

in  th*  imperfect  draught ;  but  short  a«  far 
true  height  and  bigness  of  a  star 
i  the  measures  of  th'  astronomer, 
[les  above,  we  know ;  but  in  what  place, 
;ar  the  throne,  and  Heaven's  imperial  face, 
weak  optics  is  but  vainly  guest ; 
e  and  altitude  conceal  the  rest 
gh  all  these  rare  endowments  of  the  mind 
1  a  narrow  space  of  life  confin'd, 
lire  was  with  full  perfection  crownM  ; 
I  not  so  large  an  orb,  as  truly  rouud. 
hf^n  in  glory,  through  the  public  place, 
ills  of  conqner'd  nations  were  to  pass, 
t  one  day  for  triumph  was  allowed, 
nsul  was  constrained  his  pomp  to  crowd ; 
the  swift  procession  hurry'd  on, 
II,  though  not  distinctly,  might  be  shown : 
le  straiten'd  bounds  of  life  confin'd, 
i:e  but  glimpses  of  her  glorious  mind : 
jltitudes  of  virtues  pass'd  along ; 
ressing  foremost  in  the  mighty  throng, 
aus  to  be  seen,  and  then  make  room 
;ater  multitudes  that  were  to  come, 
unemploy'd  no  minute  slipt  away ; 
its  were  precious  in  so  short  a  stay, 
iste  of  Heaven  to  have  her  was  so  great, 
)me  were  single  acts,  though  each  complete; 
ery  act  stood  ready  to  repeat, 
fellow-saints  with  busy  care  will  look 
r  blest  name  in  Fate's  eternal  book  ; 
leased  to  be  outdone,  with  joy  will  see 
?rless  virtues,  endless  charity :        * 
ore  will  wonder,  at  so  short  an  age, 
1  a  blank  beyond  the  thirtiettii  page : 
ith  a  pious  fear  begin  to  doubt 
ece  imperfect,  and  the  rest  torn  out. 
ivas  her  Saviour's  time ;  and,  could  there  be 
j^  near  th'  original,  'twas  she. 
)rccious  gums  are  not  for  lasting  fire» 
but  perfume  the  temple,  and  expire : 
i  she  soon  exhal'd,  and  vanish'd  hence ; 
t  sweet  odour,  of  a  vast  expense, 
inish'd,  we  can  scarcely  say  she  dy'd ; 
It  a  Now  did  Heaven  and  Earth  divide : 
iFs'd  serenely  with  a  single  breath ; 
(loment  perfect  health,  the  next  was  death : 
gh  did  her  eternal  bliss  assure ; 
le  penance  needs,  when  souls  are  aloiost  pure, 
itlc  dreams  our  waking  thoughts  pursue ; 
te  dream  pass'd,  we  slide  into  a  new ; 
se  they  follow,  such  wild  order  keep, 
ink  ourselves  awake,  and  are  asleep : 
tly  death  succeeded  life  in  her : 
d  but  dream  of  HeaTeo,  and  the  wai  there. 


No  pains  she  suffer'd,  nor  expir'd  with  noise ; 
Her  soul  was  whisper'd  out  with  God's  still  voice  j 
As  an  old  friend  is  beckon'd  to  a  feast, 
And  treated  like  a  long-familiar  guest. 
He  took^ier  as  he  found,  but  fbuiid  her  so^ 
As  one  in  hourly  readiness  to  go : 
Ev'n  on  that  day,  in  all  her  trim  prepared ; 
As  early  notice  she  from  Heaven  bad  heard. 
And  some  descending  courier  from  above       , 
Had  given  her  timely  warning  to  remove ; 
Or  counsell'd  her  to  dress  the  nuptial  room, 
For  on  that  night  the  bridegroom  was  to  come. 
He  kept  his  hour,  and  found  her  where  she  lay 
Cloth'd  all  in  white,  the  livery  of  the  day : 
Scarce  had  8h^  sinn'd  in  thought,  or  word,  or  act } 
Unless  omissions  were  to  pass  for  fact : 
That  hardly  Death  a  consequence  could  draw. 
To  make  her  liable  to  Nature's  law. 
And,  that  slie  dy'd,  we  only  have  to  show 
The  mortal  part  of  her  she  left  below : 
The  rest,  so  smooth,  so  suddenly  she  went, 
LookM  like  translation  through  the  firmament. 
Or  like  the  fiery  car  on  the  third  errand  sent. 

O  happy  soul !  if  thou  canst  view  from  high^ 
Where  thou  ait  all  intelligence,  all  eye. 
If,  looking  up  to  God,  or  down  to  us, 
lehou  find'st,  that  any  way  be  pervious, 
Snrvey  the  ruins  of  thy  house,  and  see 
Thy  widow 'd  and  thy  orphan  family : 
Look  on  thy  tender  pledges  left  behind  ; 
And,  if  thou  canst  a  vacant  minute  find 
From  heavenly  joys,  that  interval  afford 
To  thy  sad  cluidren,  and  thy  mourning  lord. 
See  how  they  grieve,  mistaking  in  their  love. 
And  shed  a  beam  of  comfort  from  above ; 
Give  them,  as  much  as  mortal  eyes  can  beer, 
A  transient  view  of  thy  full  glories  there ; 
That  they  with  moderate  sorrow  may  euatain 
And  mollify  their  losses  ia  thy  gain. 
Or  else  divide  the  grief;  for  such  thou  wert^ 
That  should  not  all  relations  bear  a  part. 
It  were  enough  to  break  a  single  heart. 

Let  this  siiffice :  nor  thou,  great  saint,  refuse 
This  humble  ^bute  of  no  vulgar  Muse : 
Who,  not  by  cares,  or  wants,  or  age  deprest. 
Stems  a  wild  deluge  with  a  dauntless  breast ; 
And  dares  to  sing  thy  praises  in  a  clime 
Where  vice  triumphs,  and  virtue  is  a  crime; 
Where  ev'n  to  draw  the  picture  of  thy  miud» 
Is  satire  on  the  most  of  human  kind : 
Take  it,  while  yet  tis  praise ;  bcsfore  my  rage, 
Unsafely  just,  break  loose  on  this  bad  age ; 
So  bad,  that  thou  thyself  hadst  no  defence 
From  vice,  but  barely  by  departing  hence. 

Be  what  and  where  thou  art :  to  wish  thy  place. 
Were,  in  the  best,  presumption  more  than  grace. 
Thy  relics  (such  thy  works  of  mercy  are) 
Have,  in  this  poem,  been  my  holy  care. 
As  earth  thy  body  keeps,  thy  soul  the  sky. 
So  shall  this  verse  presence  thy  memory ; 
For  thou  Shalt  make  it  live,  because  it  sings  of  thee. 


V. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AMYMTAI. 

A  PASTOHAL  ELEGY. 

'TwAs  on  a  joyless  and  a  gloomy  mom. 

Wet  was  the  grass^aiid  huDCvkk\|«aclft^h^MHMc«\ 
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When  DamoD,  who  designM  to  pass  the  day 
With  hounds  and  horns,  and  chase  the  flying  prey, 
Rose  early  from  his  bed ;  but  soon  he  ibiind 
The  welkin  pitched  with  sullen  clouds  around, 
An  eastern  wind,  and  dew  upon  the  ground.  • 
Thus  while  he  stood,  and  sighing  did  survey 
The  fields,  and  cur^  th*  ill  omens  of  the  day. 
He  saw  Menalcas  come  with  heavy  pace ; 
Wet  were  his  eyes,  and  cheerless  was  his  face: 
Ue  wrung  his  hands,  distracted  with  his  care. 
And  sent  his  voice  before  him  from  afar. 
••  Return,"  he  cry*d,  "  return,  unhappy  swain, 
The  spungy  clouds  are  filPd  with  gathering  rain : 
The  promise  of  the  day  not  only  croMs'd, 
But  e^n  the  spring,  the  spring  itself,  is  lost. 
Amyntas— oh !" — be  could  not  speak  the  rest, 
Nor  needed,  for  presaging  Damon  guess*d. 
Equal  with  Heaven  yoong  Damon  lov'd  the  boy. 
The  boast  of  Nature,  both  hia  parents*  joy« 
His  gracefHil  fbrm  revolving  in  his  mind ; 
So  great  a  genius,  and  a  soul  so  kind. 
Gave  sad  assurance  that  his  fears  were  true  ; 
Too  well  the  envy  of  the  gods  he  knew : 
For  when  their  gifts  too  lavishly  arc  plac'd, 
Soon  they  repent,  and  will  not  make  them  last 
For  sure  it  was  too  bountiful  a  dole. 
The  mother's  features,  and  tlie  father*a  soul. 
Then  thus  he  cry'd :  "  The  mom  bespoke  the  newtf : 
The  Morning  did  her  cheerful  light  diflfitse : 
But  see  how  suddenly  she  chang'd  her  face, 
And  brought  on  clouds  and  rain,  the  day's  disgrace  5 
Just  such,  Amyntas,  was  thy  promised  race. 
What  charms  adom*d  thy  youth,  where  Nature 

smiPd, 
And  more  than  man  was  given  us  in  a  child  ! 
His  infancy  was  ripe :  a  soul  sublime 
In  years  so  tender  that  prevented  time : 
Heaven  gave  him  all  at  once  j  then  snatch'd  away, 
Ere  mortals  all  hb  beauties  could  survey : 
Just  like  the  flower  that  buds  and  withers  in  a  day.* 

MENALCAS. 

The  mother,  lovely,  though  with  grief  opprest, 

Reclin'd  his  dying  bead  upon  her  breast. 

The  mournful  family  stood  all  around  ; 

One  groan  was  heai^,  one  universal  sound : 

All  were  in  floods  of  tears  and  endless  sorrow  drownM. 

So  dire  a  sadness  sat  on  every  look, 

Ev'n  Death  repented  he  had  given  the  stroke. 

He  grievM  his  fatal  work  had  been  ordain*d, 

But  promisM  length  of  life  to  those  who  yet  remained. 

The  mother^s  and  her  eldest  daughter's  grace, 

It  seems,  had  brib'd  him  to  prolong  their  space. 

Tlie  father  bore  it  with  undaunted  soul, 

lAke  one  who  durst  his  destiny  control : 

Yet  with  becoming  grief  he  bore  his  part. 

Resigned  his  son,  but  not  rcsignM  his  heart. 

Patient  as  Job ;  and  may  he  live  to  see, 

like  him,  a  new  increasing  family ! 

PAMON. 

Such  is  my  wish,  and  such  my  prophecy. 
For  yet,  my  friend,  the  beauteous  mould  remains; 
Long  may  she  exercise  her  fruitful  pains  ! 
But,  ah  !  with  better  hap,  and  bring  a  race 
More  lasting,  and  endued  with  equal  grace  ! 
Equal  she  may,  but  further  none  can  go: 
Jtor  be  was  all  that  wai  exact  Miom  . 


MtKAlCAS^ 


Damon,  behold  yon  breaking  purple  doipd ; 

Hear'st  tbon  not  h3rmns  and  songs  divinely  kfoAT 

There  mounts  Am3mtas ;  the  young  cherubs  pisj 

About  their  godlike  mate,  and  sing  him  00  hisviy. 

He  cleaves  the  liquid  air,  behold  he  flies. 

And  every  moment  gains  upon  the  skies. 

The  new-come  guest  admires  th*  ethereal  state. 

The  sapphire  portal,  and  the  golden  gate; 

And  now,  admitted  in  the  shining  threng. 

He  shows  the  passport  which  he  brought  along. 

His  passport  is  his  innocence  and  grace. 

Well  known  to  all  the  natives  of  the  place. 

Now  sing,  ye  jojrful  ai^els,  ax^  admire 

Your  brother's  voice,  that  comes  to  mend  your  quire: 

Sins*  you,  while  endless  tears  our  eyes  bestow; 

For  like  Amjmtas  none  is  left  below. 


VI. 
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DEATH  OF  A  VERT  YOUNG  GENTLEMAMi 

He  who  could  view  the  book  of  Destiny, 
And  read  whatever  there  was  writ  of  thee, 

0  charming  youth,  in  the  first  c^pening  page, 
So  many  graces  in  so  green  an  age. 
Such  wit,  such  modesty,  t  *ich  strength  of  mind, 
A  soul  at  once  so  manly,  r  id  so  kind  ; 
Would  wonder,  when  he  tum*d  thi.  volume  o'er. 
And  after  seme  few  leaves  should  find  no  more. 
Nought  but  a  blank  remain,  a  dead  void  space, 
A  step  of  life  that  promised  such  a  race. 
We  must  not,  dare  not  think,  that  Heaven  began 
A  child,  and  could  not  finish  him  a  man ; 
Reflecting  what  a  mighty  store  was  laid 
Of  rich  materials,  and  a  model  made : 
The  cost  already  furnish*d ;  so  bestow'd. 
As  more  was  neiver  to  one  soul  allow'd : 
Yet,  after  this  provision  spent  in  vain. 
Nothing  but  mouldering  ashes  to  remain, 

1  guess  not,  lest  I  split  upon  the  shelf. 
Yet,  durst  I  guess.  Heaven  kept  it  for  himself^ 
And,  giving  us  the  use,  did  soon  recal. 
Ere  we  could  spare,  the  mighty  principal. 

Thus  then  he  disappeared,  was  rarifyM  ; 
For  'tis  improper  speech  to  say  he  dy*d : 
He  was  exhaled;  his  great  Creator  drew 
His  spirit,  as  the  Sun  the  morning  dew. 
Tis  sin  produces  death ;  and  he  had  none 
But  the  taint  Adam  left  on  every  son. 
He  added  not,  he  was  so  pure,  so  good, 
'Twas  but  th'  original  fbfrfeit  oif  his  blood : 
And  that  so  little,  that  the  river  ran 
More  clear  than  the  corrupted  fount  began. 
Nothing  remain'd  of  the  first  muddy  clay; 
The  length  of  course  had  wash'd  it  in  the  way: 
So  deep,  and  yet  so  clear,  we  might  behold 
The  gravel  bottom,  and  that  bottom  gold. 

As  such  we  lov'd,  admir'd,  almost  adored. 
Gave  all  the  tribute  mortals  could  afibrd. 
Perhaps  we  gave  so  much,  the  powers  above 
Grew  angry  at  our  superstitious  love : 
For  when  we  more  than  human  homage  pay» 
The  charming  cause  is  justly  snatch'd  away. 

Thus  was  the  crime  not  his,  but  ours  alone  s 
And  yet  we  murmur  that  he  went  so  sooo: 
Y\>a!iM!|goLm\»&\ia  are  9boct  and  rarely  abovm 
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Hear  fhet,  fe  monimftil  |>arents,  and  divide 
That  lore  in  many,  which  in  one  was  ty'd. 
That  individual  blessing  is  no  more. 
But  multiply*d  in  your  remaining  store. 
The  flame*s  dispers'd,  but  does  not  all  expire ; 
The  sparkles  blaze,  though  not  the  globe  of  fire. 
Jjove  him  by  parts,  in  all  yoQr  numerous*  race, 
And  from  those  parts  form  one  collected  grace  i 
Then,  when  you  have  refinM  to  that  degree. 
Imagine  all  in  one,  and  think  that  one  is  he. 


VII. 

UPOH 
TOUMO  MR.  ROGERS  OF  GL0UCESTBR8BIRS. 

Op  gentle  blood,  his  parents*  only  treasure, 

Their  lasting  srjrrow,  and  their  vanisbM  pleasure^ 

Adom'd  with  features,  virtues,  wit,  and  grace,      ^ 

A  large  provision  for  so  short  a  race  ; 

More  moderate  gifts  might  have  prolonged  his  date, 

Too  early  fitted  for  a  bettc^r  state ; 

But,  knowing  Heaven  his  home,  to  shun  delay, 

He  leaped  o*er  age,  and  took  the  shortest  way. 
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VIII. 

Oli  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  PURCBLL. 

SET  TO  MUSIC  BY  DR.  BLOW. 

JMakk  how  the  lark  and  linnet  sing : 
With  rival  notes 
They  strain  thei^^  warbling  throats. 
To  welcome  in  the  Spring. 
But  in  the  close  of  night, 
When  Philomel  begins  her  heavenly  lay. 
They  cease  their  mutual  spite. 
Drink  in  her  music  with  delight, 
And,  listening,  silently  obey. 

• 
So  ceas'd  the  rival  crew,  when  Purcell  came ; 
They  sung  no  more,  or  only  sung  his  fame  : 
Struck  dumb,  they  all  admir'd  the  godlike  man : 
The  godlike  man, 
Alas !  too  soon  retired. 
As  he  too  late  began. 
We  beg  not  Hell  our  Orpheus  to  restore  i 
Had  he  been  there. 
Their  sovereign*s  fear 
Had  sent  him  back  before. 
The  power  of  harmony  too  well  they  knew : 
He  long  ere  this  had  tuu'd  their  jarring  sphere. 
And  left  no  Hell  below. 

The  heavenly  choir,  who  heard  his  notes  from  high, 
Let  down  the  scale  of  music  from  the  sky : 

They  handed  him  along. 
And  all  the  way  he  taught,  and  all  the  way  they  sung. 
Ye  brethren  of  the  lyre,  and  tuneftU  voice. 
Lament  his  lot ;  but  at  your  own  rejoice : 
How  live  secure,  and  linger  out  your  days; 
The  gods  are  pleased  alone  with  Purceirs  lays. 
Nor  know  to  mend  their  choice. 


EPITAPH  ON  THE  LADY  WHITMORB. 

Fahi,  kind,  and  true,  a  treasure  each  alone, 
A  wife,  a  mistress,  and  a  friend  in  one. 
Rest  in  this  tomb,  raisM  at  thy  busb«nd*i  coft^ 
Here  sadly  summing,  what  he  had,  and  lost- 
Come,  virgins,  ere  in  equal  bands  ye  join, 
Come  first,  and  ofier  at  her  sacred  shrine  ; 
Pray  but  for  half  the  virtues  of  this  wife. 
Compound  for  all  the  rest,  with  longer  life; 
And  wish  your  vows,  like  hers,  may  be  retum'dj 
So  lov*d  when  living,  and  when  dead  so  nioam*a« 


BPITAFB  ON  SIR  PALMES  FAIRBONE*!  TOMB  tX 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

SACRED  TO  TUB  IMMOBTAL  MBlfOkY  OF  SIB  PALMISVAIB- 
BONE,  KNIGHT,  COVBkMOB  OP  TANGIER  ;  IN  XXBCOTIOII 
OF  WHICH  COMMAND,  HB  WAS  MORTALLY  WOUNBED  Bt 
A  SHOT  FROM  THE  MOORS,  THEN  BBSIBOING  THE  TOWN, 
IN  THE  FORTf-SirrU  YEAR  OF  BIS  AGE,  OCTOBEB  24» 
1680. 

Yb  sacred  relics,  which  your  marble  keep, 
Here,  undisturbed  by  wars,  in  quiet  sleep : 
Discharge  the  trust,  which,  when  it  was  bekm^ 
Fairbone*s  undaunted  soul  did  undergo, 
And  be  the  town's  Palladium  from  the  fbe^ 
Alive  and  dead  these  walb  he  will  defend : 
GreAt  actions  great  examples  must  attendk 
The  Candian  siege  his  early  valour  knew. 
Where  Turkish  blood  did  his  young  hands  imlmit. 
From  thence  returning  with  deserv*d  applause^ 
Against  the  Moors  his  well-flesh'd  sword  he  drawtj 
The  same  the  courage,  and  the  same  the  cause. 
His  youth  and  age,  his  life  and  death,  combine. 
As  in  some  great  and  regular  design. 
All  of  a  piece  throughout,  and  all  divine. 
Still  nearer  Heaven  his  virtues  shone  more  bright. 
Like  rising  flames  expanding  in  their  height ; 
The  martyr's  glory  crownM  the  soldier's  fight. 
More  bravely  British  general  never  fell. 
Nor  general's  death  was  e'er  reveng'd  so  well ; 
Which  his  pleas*d  eyes  beheld  before  their  close, 
FoUow'd  by  thousand  victims  of  his  foes. 
To  his  lamented  loss  for  time  to  come 
His  pious  widow  consecrates  this  tomb. 


XL 

UNDER  MR.  MILTON'S  PICTURE,  BEFORE  ttIS 
PARADISE  LOST. 

Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first,  in  loftiness  H  thought  surpen'd  ; 
The  next,  in  majesty;  in  boUi  the  last 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  further  go  ; 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  former  two. 
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ON  THE  ^ 

HONt'MENT  OP  A  FAIR  MAIDEN  LADY,  WHO  )>IBD 
AT  BATH,  AND  IS  THERE  INTERRED. 

Below  this  marble  monutnent  is  laid 
All  that  HcaTen  wants  of  this  celestial  maid. 
Preserve,  O  sacred  Tomb,  thy  trust  consign*d; 
Hie  mould  was  made  on  purpose  for  the  mind  t 
And  she  would  lose,  if,  at  the  latter  day. 
One  atom  could  be  mix*d  of  other  clay. 
Such  were  the  features  of  her  heavenly  facei 
Her  limbs  were  formed  with  such  harmonious  ipraoe: 
So  faultless  was  the  frame,  as  if  the  whole 
Had  been  an  emanation  of  the  soul'^ 
Which  her  own  inward  symmetry  revcaVd  ; 
And  like  a  picture  shone,  in  ^lass  anneal'd. 
Or  like  the  Sun  eclips'd,  with  shaded  light : 
Too  piercing,  else,  to  be  sustained  by  sight. 
Each  thought  was  visible  that  roll'd  within : 
Ab  through  a  crjnital  case  the  figur'd  hours  are  seen. 
And  Heaven  did  this  transparent  veil  provide, 
Because  she  had  no  guilty  thought  to  hide. 
All  white,  a  virgin-saint,  she  sought  the  skies : 
For  marriage,  though  it  sullies  not,  it  dies. 
High  though  her  wit,  yet  humble  was  her  mind; 
As  if  she  could  not.  or  she  would  not,  find 
How  much  her  worth  transcended  all  her  kind. 
Yet  she  had  leamM  so  much  of  Heaven  below. 
That  when  arrivM,  she  scarce  had  more  to  know: 
But  only  to  refresh  the  former  hint ; 
And  read  her  Maker  in  a  fairer  print. 
So  pious,  as  she  had  no  time  to  spare 
For  human  thoughts,  but  was  confined  to  prayer. 
Yet  in  such  charities  she  passed  the  day, 
nVas  wondrous  how  she  found  an  hour  to  pray. 
A  soul  so  calm,  it  knew  not  ebbs  or  flows, 
Which  passion  could  but  curl,  not  discompose. 
A  female  softness,  with  a  manly  mind : 
A  daughter  duteous,  and  a  sister  kind : 
In  sickness  patient,  and  in  death  resigned. 


xin. 

EPITAPH  ON  MRS.  MARGARET  PASTON, 
or  BUmNlNCUAM,  IM  NOBFOLK. 

So  fair,  so  young,  so  innocent,  so  sweet. 
So  ripe  a  judgment,  and  so  rare  a  wit. 
Require  at  least  an  age  in  one  to  meet. 
In  her  they  met ;  but  long  they  could  not  stay, 
Twas  gold  too  fine  to  mix  without  allay. 
Heaven's  image  was  in  her  so  well  exprest. 
Her  very  sight  upbraided  all  the  rest; 
Too  justly  ravish'd  from  an  age  like  this. 
Now  she  is  gone,  the  world  is  of  a  piece. 


XIV. 

ON  THE 
MONUMENT  OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF  WINCHEflTER. 

He,  who  in  impious  times  undannted  stood. 
And  midst  rebellion  dnrst  be  just  and  good : 
Whose  arms  asserted,  and  whose  sufierings  more 
CoQBrm*4  the  cause  for  wbic\i  be  {q»^  \»iAac«\ 


Bests  here,  rewaifded  by  an  honrenly  prince } 
For  what  his  earthly  oould  not  recompense. 
Pray,  reader,  that  such  times  no  more  appear: 
Or,  if  they  happen,  learn  true  honour  here. 
Ask  of  this  age's  faith  and  loyalty. 
Which,  to  preserve  them.  Heaven  confined  in  thee: 
Few  subjects  could  a  king  like  thine  deserve : 
And  fewer,  such  a  king,  so  well  could  setve. 
Blest  king,  blest  subject,  whose  exalted  state 
By  suflSmngs  rose,  and  gave  the  law  to  Fate. 
Such  souls  are  rare,  but  mighty  patterns  given 
To  Earth,  and  meant  for  ornaments  to  Heaven. 


XV. 
EPITAPH 

UPON  TNB  XARL  OV  BOCBBSTXX*S  BXIKG 
TUB  TXXASUBY,  IN  1637. 

Hebe  lies  a  creature  of  indulgent  Fate, 
From  Tory  Hyde  raised  to  a  chit  of  state ; 
In  chariot  now,  Elisba  like,  he's  hurPd 
To  th'  upper  empty  regions  of  the  world : 
The  airy  thing  cuts  through  the  yielding  sky; 
And  as  it  goes  does  into  atoms  fly : 
While  we  on  F^rth  see,  with  no  small  delight. 
The'  bird  of  prey  tum'd  to  a  paper  kite. 
With  drunken  pride  and  rage  he  did  so  svd^ 
The  hated  thing  without  compassion  fell ; 
By  powerful  force  of  universal  prayer. 
The  ill-blown  bubble  is  now  tum*d  to  air ; 
To  his  first  less  than  nothing  he  is  gone. 
By  his  preposterous  transaction ! 


XVL 

EPITAPH. 
INTENDED  FOB  DaTDSy's  WIFI. 

Hebe  lies  my  wife :  here  let  her  lie ! 
Now  she's  at  rest,  and  so  am  I. 


XVU. 

EPIGRAM, 
.    ON  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  POBTSMOUTB^S  PlCTTBb 

SuBE  we  do  live  by  Cleopatra's  age. 
Since  Sunderland  does  govern  now  the  stage : 
She  of  Septimius  had  nothing  made, 
Pompey  alone  had  been  by  her  betrayed. 
Were  she  a  poet,  she  would  surely  bcMsst, 
That  all  the  world  for  pearls  had  well  been  lost 


I 


XVttl. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OLD  JACOB  TONSON  '. 

Wrm  leering  look,  bull-£tc'd,  and  freckled  Ikir, 
With  two  left  legs,  with  Judas  coloured  hahr. 
And  frowzy  pores,  that  taint  the  -ambient  air.— « 

■  On  Tonson's  refusing  to  give  Dryden  the  prio» 
he  asked  for  his  Virgil,  the  poet  sent  bim  the  abova; 
and  added,  "  Tell  the  dog,  that  be  ' 
^sKOL'wxvtA  more."    The  money  was  paid. 


SONGS. 
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SONGS,  ODES,  AND  A  MASSiUE. 


I. 

THE  FAIR  STRANGXR* 
A  SONG. 

Happt  and  free,  securely  blest ; 
No  beauty  could  disturb  my  refit ; 
My  amorous  heart  was  in  despair, 
To  find  a  new  victorious  fair. 

Till  you,  descending  on  our  plains. 
With  foreign  force  renew  my  chains ; 
Where  now  you  rule  without  control 
The  mighty  sovereign  of  my  soul. 

Your  smiles  have  more  of  conquering  cbannsi 
Than  all  your  native  country  arms : 
Their  troops  we  can  expel  with  case. 
Who  vanquish  only  when  we  please. 

But  in  your  eyes,  oh !  there's  the  spell. 
Who  can  see  them,  and  not  rebel  ? 
You  make  us  captives  by  jrour  stay. 
Yet  kill  as  if  jiou  go  away. 


n. 

OV  THE  TOURG  iTATEtHBlT* 

CLAHBTinoN  had  law  and  sense, 

CliffiMrd  was  fierce  and  brave; 
Bennet's  grave  look  was  a  pretence. 
And  Danby^s  matchless  impudence 
Helped  to  support  the  knave. 

But  Sunderland,  Godolphin,  Lory, 
These  will  appear  such  chits  in  story, 

nvill  tum  all  politics  to  jests. 
To  be  repeated  like  John  Dory, 

When  fiddlers  sing  at  feasts. 

Protect  us,  mighty  Providence, 

What  would  these  madmen  have  ? 
First,  they  would  bribe  us  without  pence. 
Deceive  us  without  common  sense. 
And  without  power  enslave. 

Shall  free-born  men,  in  humble  awe. 

Submit  to  servile  shame ; 
Who  from  consent  and  custom  draw 
The  same  right  to  be  rul'd  by  law. 

Which  kings  pretend  to  reign  ? 

The  duke  shall  wield  his  conquering  tivofd, 

Tlie  chancellor  make  a  speech. 
The  king  shall  pass  his  lioo«st  word. 
The  pawn'd  revenue  sums  afibfd. 
And  then,  come  kiss  my  breech. 

So  have  I  seen  a  king  on  chess 

(His  rooks  and  ^ghts  withdrawiiy 
His  aueen  and  bishops  in  distreds) 
Shifting  about,  grow  less  and  less. 
With  hove  and  there  a  pawBi 


in. 

A  SONG  FOR  IT.  CECIUA*b  DAY,  168f • 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony 

This  universal  frame  began : 
When  Nature  underneath  a  heap 

Of  jarring  atoms  lay, ' 
And  could  not  heave  her  head. 
The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high, 

"  Arise,  ye  more  than  dead." 
Then  cold,  and  hot,  and  moist,  and  dry. 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap, 

And  Music*s  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony. 

This  universal  frame  began : 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ma^ 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man. 

What  pcMsion  cannot  Music  raise  and  quell? 
When  Jubal  stmck  the  chorded  shdl. 
His  listening  brethren  stood  around. 
And,  wondering,  on  their  faces  fell 
To  worship  that  celestial  sound. 
Less  than  a  God  they  thought  there  conM  not  dwdl 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell, 
That  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  well. 
What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and  quell } 

The  trumpet*s  loud  elangor 

Excites  us  to  arms. 
With  shrill  notes  of  anger 

And  mortal  alarms. 
The  double  double  double  beat 
Of  the  thundering  drum 
Cries,  ^  Hark !  the  foes  oome.; 
Charge,  charge,  'tis  too  late  to  retreaf* 

The  soft  complaining  fli|te 
In  dying  notes  discovers 
The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers. 
Whose  dirge  is  whispered  by  the  warbling  late* 

Sharp  violins  proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs,  and  desperation. 
Fury,  frantic  indignation. 
Depth  of  pains,  and  heig^  of  passion, 
.  For  the  fair,  disdainful  dameu 

But  oh !  what  art  can  teach. 

What  human  voice  can  reach. 
The  sacred  organ's  praise  ? 
Notes  inspiring  holy  love. 
Notes  that  wing  their  heavenly  ways 

To  mend  the  choirs  above. 

Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race  ; 
And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place. 

Sequacious  of  the  Ijnre : 
But  bright  Cecilia  rais'd  the  wonder  higher: 
When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was  given^ 
An  angel  heard,  and  straight  appear'd 

Mistaking  Earth  for  Heaven. 

GRAMD  CHOaOS. 

As  from  the  power  of  sacred  lays, 

The  spheres  began  to  move, 
And  rang  the  great  Creator's  praiie 

To  all  the  bles'd  above ; 


So  when  the  last  and  dreadful  Jiour 
This  crnmbling  pag^eant  sTiall  devour> 
The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high. 
The  dea^  shall  live,  the  living  die, 
And  Music  shall  untune  the  sky. 
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IV. 

THB 
TEARS  OF  AMYNTA,  FOR  TOE  DEATH  OF  DAMOV. 

A  SONG. 

Ok  a  bank,  beside  a  willow. 

Heaven  her  covering,  earth  her  pillow, 

Sad  Am3rnta  sigh*d  alone : 

From  the  cheeiiess  dawn  of  morning 

Tin  the  dews  of  night  returning. 

Sighing  thus  she  made  her  moan : 

"  Hope  is  banishM, 

Joys  are  vanished, 
DamoD,  my  belov'd,  is  gone ! 

*'  Time,  I  dare  thee  to  discover 
Such  a  youth,  and  such  a  lover  i 
Oh  !  so  true,  so  kind  was  he  ! 
Damon  was  the  pride  of  Nature, 
Charming  in  his  every  feature  ; 
Damon  Iiv*d  alone  for  me ; 

Melting  kisses. 

Murmuring  blisses : 
Who  so  liv'd  and  lov'd  as  we  1 

'*  Never  shall  we  curse  the  mornings 
Never  bless  thtf  night  returning^ 
Sweet  embraces  to  restore : 
Never  shall  we  both  lie  dying. 
Nature  failing.  Love  supplying 
All  the  joys  he  drain'd  before : 

D^th,  come  end  me 

To  befriend  me ; 
have  and  Damon  are  no  more.*' 


V. 

A  SONG. 


SrtVTA  the  fair,  in  thd  bloom  of  fifteen, 
Felt  an  innocent  warmth,  as  she  lay  on  the  green: 
She  had  heard  of  a  pleasure,  and  something  she 
guest  [breast : 

By  the  towzing,  and  tumbling,  and  touching  her 
She  saw  the  men  eager,  but  was  at  a  loss, 
What  they  meant  by  their  sighing,  and  kiftsbg  so 
close ; 

By  their  praying  and  whining. 

And  clasping  and  twining. 

And  panting  and  wishing. 

And  sighing  and  kissing. 

Add  sighing  and  kissing  so  close. 

**  Ah  \"  she  cry'd ;  "  ah  !  for  a  languishing  maid, 
In  a  country  of  Christians,  to  die  without  aid ! 
Not  a  Whig,  or  a  Tory,  or  Trimmer  at  least. 
Or  a  Protestant  parson,  or  Catholic  priest, 
T*  instruct  a  young  virgin,  that  is  at  a  loss, 
What  they  meant  by  their  sighing,  and  UaBiog  lo 
dote! 


**  By  their  praying  an^  whining'i 

And  clasping  and  twining. 

And  panting  and  wishing. 

And  sighing  and  kissing. 

And  sighing  and  kissmg  so  close.'* 

Cupid  in  shape  of  a  swain  did  appear. 
He  saw  the  sad  wound,  and  in  pity  drew  near; 
Then  show'd  her  his  arrow^  and  bid  her  not  fctr; 
For  the  pain  was  no  more  than  a  maiden  may  bear: 
When  the  balm  was  infusM,  she  was  not  at  a  kalb 
What  they  meant  by  their  sighing,  and  kimgA 

By  their  praying  and  whining^^  [ckse; 

And  clasping  and  twining. 

And  pandng  and  wishing. 

And  sighing  and  kissing. 

And  sighing  and  kissing  so  doite. 


VI* 
THE  LADY'S  SONd^ 

A  cHOia  of  bright  beauties  in  spring  did  appear, 

To  choose  a  May  lady  to  govern  the  year; 

All  the  njrmphs  were  iii  white,  and  the  shepherds  ik 

green; 
The  gariand  was  givfen,  and  Phyllis  was  ^ju^eo'. 
But  Phyllis  refus'd  it,  ahd  sighing  dTd  sa^, 
rU  not  wear  a  garland  while  Pan  is  away. 

While  Pan,  and  ^ir  Syrinx,  are  fled  from  oor  shores 
The  Graces  are  banisb'd,  and  Love  is  no  more:  * 
The  soft  god  of  pleasure,  that  warm*d  our  desire^ 
Has  broken  his  bow,  and  extinguish'd  his  fires: 
And  vows  that  himself,  and  his  mother,  will  moonv 
Till  Pan  and  foir  Syrinx  in  triumph  return. 

Forbear  your  addresses,  and  court  us  no  more; 
For  we  will  perform  what  the  deity  swore : 
But  if  you  dare  think  of  deserving  our  charms, 
Away  with  your  sheephooks,  and  take  to  your  amm 
Then  laurels  and  myrtles  your  brows  shall  adoitik 
When  Pto,  and  his  son,  and  fieiir  Syrinx,  retunk 


VII. 

A  SORO. 


Faib,  sweet,  and  3roung,  receive  a  prize 

Reserv*d  for  your  victorious  eyes : 

From  crowds,  whom  at  your  feet  you  sec, 

O  pity,  and  distinguish  ine ! 

As  I  from  thousand  beauties  mord 

Distingubb  yoti,  dnd  only  you  adore. 

Your  face  for  conquest  was  design*d. 
Your  every  motion  charms  my  mind  ; 
Angels,  trhen  you  your  rilence  break. 
Forget  their  hymns,  to  hear  you  speak; 
But  when  at  once  they  hear  and  view. 
Are  loth  to  mounts  and  kx^  to  stay  with  jaa* 

No  graces  can  your  form  improve, 
But  all  are  lost,  unless  you  love; 
While  that  sweet  passion  you  HkwUin^ 
Your  veil  and  beauty  are  in  vain : 
In  pity  then  prevent  my  ^te^ 
Foe  after  dying  4U  repoeve'a  too  lata* 


vni. 

A  SONG. 

itate  and  hcmours  to  others  impart, 
^ve  me  your  heart : 
treasure,  that  treasure  alone, 
jg  for  my  own. 
it!e  a  love,  so  fervent  a  fire, 
soul  does  inspire ; 
reasure,  that  treasure  alone^ 
»;;  for  my  own. 
love  let  me  crave ; 
e  me  in  possessing 
iiat(.*h!css  a  blessing ; 
empire  is  all  I  would  have. 

Love's  my  petition, 

All  my  ambition ; 

If  e'er  you  discover 

So  faithful  a  lover, 

So  real  a  flame, 

ril  die,  IMl  die. 

So  give  up  my  game. 


RON  DELAY. 


:  found  Amyntas  lying, 
in  tears  upon  the  plain ; 
iz  to  himself,  and  crying, 
etche*l  I,  to  love  in  vain ! 
ne,  dear,  before  my  dying ; 
s  me  once,  and  ease  my  pain  I 

ig  to  himself,  and  cryinp:, 
vtclied  I,  to  love  in  vain  ! 
scorning  and  denying 
reward  3'our  faithful  swain : 
ne,  dear,  Jjefore  my  dying ; 
8  me  once,  and  case  my  pain ! 

scorning,  and  denying 
reward  your  faithful  swain. 
,  laughing  at  his  crying, 
<1  him,  that  he  lov'd  in  vain : 
ne,  dear,  before  my  dying ; 
s  mc  once,  and  ease  my  pain  ! 

,  laughing  at  his  cr3Mng, 
d  him,  that  he  lov'd  in  vain : 
epenting,  and  complying, 
len  he  kissM,  she  kissM  again : 
him  up  before  his  dying ; 
B*d  him  up,  and  eas'd  his  pain. 


A  SONG. 


II  Amynta,  gentle  swain. 
Id  not  die,  nor  dare  complain  : 
uncful  voice  with  numbers  jom, 
fonU  will  more  prevail  than  mine. 
Ills  oppressed,  and  dumb  with  grief, 
uds  ordain  this  kind  relief; 
music  should  in  sounds  convey, 
dying  loven  dare  not  tar. 
L.  VUL 


SONGS. 

A  sigh  or  tear,  perhaps,  sheMl  give, 
But  love  on  pity  cannot  live. 
Tell  her  that  hearts  for  hearts  were  made^ 
And  love  with  love  is  only  psud. 
Tell  her  my  pains  so  fast  increase. 
That  soon  they  will  be  past  redress ; 
But  ah !  the  wrctx^h,  that  speechless  lies. 
Attends  but  death  to  close  his  eyes. 


609' 


XI. 

A  SONG 

TO  A  FAIR  Y0U7(C  LADY,  GOING  OUT  OP  TBB  TOWN  IN 

TIIK  SPRING. 

Ask  not  the  cause,  why  sullen  Spring 
So  long  delays  lier  flowers  to  bear ; 

Thy  warbling  birds  forget  to  sing. 
And  winter  storms  invert  the  year: 

Chloris  is  gone,  and  Fate  provides 

To  make  it  Spring,  where  she  resides. 

Chloris  is  gone,  the  cruel  fair ; 

She  cast  not  back  a  pitying  eye : 
But  left  her  lover  in  despair. 

To  sigh,  to  languish,  and  to  die : 
Ah,  how  can  those  fair  eyes  endure 
To  give  the  wounds  they  will  not  cure  ! 

Great  god  of  love,  why  hast  tliou  made 
A  face  that  can  all  hearts  command. 

That  all  rcligiuas  can  invade. 

And  change  the  laws  of  every  land  ? 

Where  thou  hadst  placM  stich  power  before, 

lliou  shouldst  have  made  her  mercy  more. 

Wht»n  Chloris  to  the  temple  comes, 

Adoring  crowds  before  her  fall ; 
She  can  reston;  the  dead  from  tombs. 

And  ev«Ty  life  but  mine  recal. 
I  only  am  by  Li)ve  dcsignM 
To  be  the  victim  for  maukind. 


XIL 

SONG, 
FROM  MARRIAGE  A-LA-MODE  '• 

Why  should  a  foolish  marriage  tow, 

Which  long  ago  was  made, 
Oblige  us  to  each  other  now, 
When  passion  is  decay 'd  ? 
We  lov*d,  and  we  lov'd,  as  long  as  we  could, 

'nil  our  love  was  lovM  out  of  us  both ; 
But  our  marriage  is  dead,  when  the  pleasures  are  fled; 
Twas  pleasure  first  made  it  an  oath. 

If  I  have  pleasures  for  a  friend, 

And  further  love  in  store. 
What  wrong  has  he,  whose  jo3r8  did  end. 

And  who  could  give  no  more  ? 

'  There  are  several  excellent  songs  in  his  Kingf 
Arthur,  which  should  have  been  copied,  but  that 
they  are  so  interwoven  with  the  story  of  the  drama 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  separate  them.  There 
is  also  a  song  in  Luve  in  a  Nunnery ;  and  another 
in  The  Duke  of  Guise ;  but  neither  of  them  worth 
transcribing.  N* 
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Tis  a  madness  that  he 
Should  be  jealous  of  me, 

Or  that  I  should  bar  him  of  another : 
Fur  all  we  can  gain 
Is  to  give  ourselves  pain. 

When  neither  can  hinder  the  other. 


XIII. 


SONG, 
FROM  ITBAMNIC  LOVE. 

Ah,  how  sweet  it  is  to  love ! 

Ah,  how  gay  is  young  Desire ! 

And  what  pleasing  pains  we  prove 

When  we  first  approach  Love's  fire  ! 
Pains  of  love  be  sweeter  far 
Than  all  other  pleasures  arc 

Sighs  which  are  from  lovers  blown 
Do  but  genrly  heave  the  heart: 
E'en  the  tears  they  shed  alone 
Cure,  like  trickling  balm,  their  smart. 

Lovers,  when  they  lose  their  breath. 

Bleed  away  in  easy  death. 

Love  and  Time  with  reverence  use. 
Treat  them  like  a  parting  friend : 
Nor  the  golden  gifts  refuse 
Which  in  youth  sincere  they  send : 
For  each  year  their  price  is  more. 
And  they  less  simple  than  before. 

Love,  like  spring-tides  full  and  high. 
Swells  in  every  youthful  vein : 
But  each  tide  does  less  supply, 
Till  they  quite  shrink  in  again: 
If  a  flow  in  age  appear, 
^Tis  but  rain,  and  runs  not  clear. 


XIV. 


ALEXANDER'S  FEAST: 
OR,  THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC. 

AN  ODB  IN  HONOUR  OF  &T.  CECILIA's  DAY. 

TwAS  at  the  royal  feast  for  Persia  won 
By  Philip's  warlike  son  : 

Aloil  in  awful  state 

The  godlike  hero  sate 
On  his  imperial  throne : 

His  valiant  peers  were  plac'd  around  ; 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtles  bound 

(So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown'd) 
The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  side. 
Sate,  like  a  blooming  eastern  bride. 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair ! 

None  but  the  brave. 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair, 

CHORUS. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair  f 

None  but  the  brave. 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave  deserrea  the  taXt. 


Timotheus,  plac'd  on  high 

Amid  the  tuneful  quire. 

With  fljring  finjrers  touch*d  the  lyre : 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky. 

And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began  from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  bl-ssfiil  seats  above, 
(Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  love.) 

I  A  dragon's  fiery  form  bely'd  the  god : 
Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  rode. 

When  he  to  fair  Olympia  pressM :      ^ 
And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast: 
Then,  round  her  slender  waist  he  curi'd,      [ 
And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,  a  sovereign 
The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound, 
A  present  deity,  they  shout  around  : 
A  present  deity  the  vaulted  roo&  rebound : 
With  ravish'd  ears 
The  monarch  hears. 
Assumes  the  god, 
AflTects  to  nod. 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

CHORUS. 

With  ravish'd  ears 
The  monarch  hears. 
Assumes  the  god, 
AflTects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then,  the  sweet  musictai 
Of  Bacchus  e\*er  fair  and  ever  young : 
\         The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes; 

Sound  the  tnimpets ;  beat  the  dnims ; 
Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face : 
Now  give  the  hautboys  breath;  he  comes, he' 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young. 

Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain  ; 
Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure. 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure: 
Rich  the  treasure. 
Sweet  the  pleasure ; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

CHORUS. 

Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure. 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure; 

Rich  the  treasure. 

Sweet  the  pleasure ; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vai 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again ;  [th 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes;  and  thrice 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise ; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  anknt  e>'es; 
And,  while  he  Heaven  and  Earth  ddFy'« 
Chang'd  his  band,  and  check'd  his  prid 

He  chose  a  mournful  Muse 

Soft  pity  to  infuse : 
He  sung  Darius  great  and  good. 

By  too  severe  a  fate. 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  ^llen. 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate. 

And  weltring  in  his  blood ; 
Deserted,  at  his  utmost  need, 
By  those  his  former  bounty  (fed  : 
On  the  ban;  earth  expos'd  he  lies. 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eye». 
\        y(\V.\ak.  downcast  looks  the  joyless  ricior 
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Revolving  in  his  alter'd  rniil 
The  various  turns  of  Chance  below ; 

And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole ; 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

CHORUS. 

Revolving  in  his  altered  soul 
The  various  turns  of  Chance  below; 

And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole ; 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smil'd,  to  sec 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree : 
'Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move. 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures. 
Soon  he  soothM  his  soul  to  pleasures. 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble ; 

Never  ending,  still  beginning. 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying; 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Think,  O  think,  it  worth  enjoying : 
Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee. 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee 
he  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause ; 
3  Love  was  crown'd,  but  Music  won  tJic  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz'd  on  the  fair 
Who  caused  his  care. 
And  sigh'd  and  looked,  sighM  and  look'd, 
Sigh*d  and  lookM,  and  sigh'd  again: 
it  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppre8B*d, 
lie  vanquish^  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

CUORUS. 

The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
GazM  on  the  fair 
Who  caus*d  his  care. 
And  sighM  and  look'd,  sigh'd  and  look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again : 
it  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppressed, 
"he  vanquish *d  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast 

Tow  strike  the  golden  lyre  again : 
k  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain, 
(reak  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 
kod  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  sound 
Has  rais'd  up  his  head  \ 
As  awak'd  from  the  dead. 
And  amaz*d,  he  stares  around* 
levenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries. 
See  the  Furies  arise : 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear. 
How  they  hiss  in  their  hair. 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes  * 
Behold  a  ghastly  band, 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand ! 
rbose  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain. 
And  unbury'd  remaiu 
Inglorious  on  the  plain : 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew. 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high. 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 
Ind  glittering  temples  of  their  hostile  gods, 
rhe  priocei  applaiA  with  a  forioos  joy; 


And  the  kingseJz'd  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy; 

Thais  led  the  way. 

To  light  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fir'd  another  Troy. 

caoRus. 

And  the  king  seiz'd  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy; 

Thais  led  the  way, 

To  light  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fir'd  another  Troy. 

Thus,  long  ago, 
Ere  heaving  bellows  learnM  to  blow. 

While  organs  yet  were  mute ; 
Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute. 
And  sounding  lyre. 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  deshre. 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
EnlargM  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 
With  Nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  miknown  before* 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown ; 
He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies; 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 

GRAND  CHORUS. 

At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store. 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 
With  Nature'^  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown  before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown ; 
He  rais*d  a  mortal  to  the  skies ; 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 


Janus. 


XIIL 

THE  SECULAR  MASQUE. 

Enter  Janus. 

Chronos,  (Hironos,  mend  thy  pace, 
An  hundred  times  the  rolling  Snn 
Around  the  radiant  belt  has  run 
In  his  revolving  race. 
Behold,  behold  the  goal  in  sight. 
Spread  thy  fans,  and  wing  thy  flight 

Enter  Chronos  with  a  scythe  in  his  hand^  and  a  globe 
on  his  back  ;  xchich  he  sets  down  at  his  entrance* 

Chronos.  Weary,  weary  of  my  weight. 

Let  me,  let  me  drop  my  freight. 

And  leave  the  world  behind. 
I  ooald  not  bear. 
Another  year. 
The  load  of  human-kind. 

Enter  Momus  laughing. 

MoMVS.    Ha !  ha!  ha !  ha!  ha!  ha !  well  hast  thou 

done 
To  lay  down  thy  pack. 
And  lighten  thy  back. 
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And  <!:iioe  neit  her  Janns,  nor  Chrooos,  nor  I, 

(an  hinder  the  crimes, 

Or  mend  the  bad  'imes, 
*Tw  better  to  lau{;h  than  to  cry. 

Cho,  qfall  three,  *Tis  bettefto  laugh  than  to  cry. 


DRTDEN^  POEMS. 

The  fools  are  only  thinner. 
With  all  our  cost  and  care ; 

But  neither  side  a  winiM^, 
For  things  are  as  they  were. 

Cho»  qfalL  The  foob  are  only,  &c. 


Janus.      Since  Momas  comes  to  laugh  below, 
Old  Tiino  bojriu  the  show, 
Tliat  he  may  w^e,  in  every  scene. 
What  Chanel's  in  thiH  age  have  been. 

Chronos.  Then,  firod<l<*««  of  the  silver  bow,  begin. 

[Honu,  or  hunting  music,  xoithin.l 

Enter  Diana. 

Diana.     With  horns  and  with  hounds,  I  waken  the 

day; 
And  hie  to  the  woodland-walks  away ; 
I  tuck  tip  my  rolx^,  an<l  am  buskin*d  soon, 
And  tie  to  my  forehead  a  wexing  Moon. 
I  course  the  fleet  stas;,  unkennel  the  fox. 
And  chn<:e  the  wild  goats  o'er  the  summits 

of  nx'ks. 
With  shouMuif  and    hooting  we  pierce 

throuj?h  the  sky, 
And  E<'*  '•  turns  hunter,  and  doubles  the 

cry. 

Cho,  qfalL  With  shunting  and  hooting  we  pierce 
tlmnigh  the  sky, 
And  Fx^ho  turns  huutcr,  and  doubles 
the  cry. 

Jants.      Then  our  ape  v.as  in  *ts  prime, 
Chronos.  Free  from  raire: 

Diana.      An<l  free  from  crime. 

MoMi's.    A  very  merry,  ilancinjr,  drinking, 

Laughincr,  quufling,  and  unthinking  time. 

Cho,  of  all.  Then  our  aije  was  in  *ts  pnme, 

Free  fnMii  rage,  and  free  from  crime, 
A  ver>'  merry,  dancinjf,  drinking, 
I^ughinsr,  quaffing,  and  unthinkiugtime. 

\J)ance  of  Diana's  attendants.^ 

Enter  Mars. 

MARS.L      Inspire  the  vocal  hras«?,  inspire ; 
The  world  is  past  it^  infant  age: 

Arms  and  lionour, 

Arms  and  honour, 
Set  the  martial  mind  on  fire, 
And  kindle  manlv  ra'rc. 
Mars  has  UK>k'd  the  sky  to  red  ; 
And  Peace,  the  lazy  grxxl,  is  fled. 
Plenty,  Ptace,  and  Pleasure,  fly; 

The  sprightly  green, 
In  wofKliand-waiks,  no  more  is  seen ; 
Tlie  sprphtly  green  has  drunk  the  Tyrian 
dye. 


::- 


Cho.  qfalL  Plenty,  Peace,  5c  c. 

Mars.       5%ound  the  tnimpct,  beat  the  drum ; 
Thnnigh  all  the  world  around, 
S'>und  a  reveille,  sound,  sound. 
The  w  arrior  god  is  come. 

Cho.  of  all.  Sound  the  trumjKt,  &c. 

MoMUb-.     Thy  Fword  within  the  scabbard  keep. 
And  let  mankind  agree; 
B<*tter  the  wor\A  were  {a&l  a&Vee^ 
Than  kept  awake  by  tbftc 


Enter  Veni's. 

Venus.      Calms  appear,  when  storms  are  past; 
Love  will  have  his  hour  at  last : 
Nature  is  my  kindly  care ; 
Mars  destroys,  and  I  repair : 
Take  me,  take  me,  while  you  may, 
Venus  comes  not  every  day. 

Cho.  qf  all.  Take  her,  take  her,  &c. 

Chronos.  The  world  ^&s  then  so  light, 
I  scarcely  felt  the  weiglit ; 
Joy  rulM  the  daj',  and  Love  the  night 
But,  since  the  queen  of  pleasure  left 
I  faint,  I  lag,  [grou 

And  feebly  drag 
The  pondrous  orb  around. 
All,  all  of  a  piece  throughout ; 


MOMUS. 

Point- 


lol 
na.  ) 


Thy  chase  had  a  bea«-t  in  view ; 


in^ 

Diana. 

[7d.Vflrf.]Thy  wars  brought  nothing  about; 

[7o  Ven  ]  Thy  lovers  were  all  untrue. 

Jani's.       'Tis  well  an  old  age  is  out, 

Chronos.  And  time  to  begin  a  new. 

Cho,  of  all.    All,  all  of  a  piece  thronghoot; 
Thy  chase  had  a  beast  in  view: 
Thy  wars  brought  nothing  about; 
Thy  lovers  were  all  untrue. 
'Tis  well  an  old  age  is  out. 
And  time  to  begin  a  new. 

[Dance  of  huntsmen,  nj/mfhs,  warriors,  and  hart 


\ 


XV. 

SONG  OF  A  SCHOLAR  AND  HIS  MISTRESS, 

WHO  BEING  CROSSED    BY    THFIR    FRIENDS,    FTLL  MAP  1 
ONI  another;   ANU  now  FIRSr  MEET  IN  BEDLAM. 

[  Music  tc/M/n.] 

The  lovers  enter  at  opj^uile  doors,  each  held  hf 

keeper, 

Phvlms.  Look,  look,  I  see — I  see  my  love  appe 
'Tts  he — *Tis  he  alone ; 
For,  like  him,  there  is  none: 
*Tis  the  dear,  dear  man,  'tis  thee,  d€« 
Amyntas.  Hark,  the  winds  war; 
The  foamy  waves  roar; 
I  sec  n  ship  afar : 

Tossing  and  tossing,  and  making  tot 

But  what  ^s  that  I  view,         [shoi 

So  radiant  of  hue, 

St  llermo,  St.  Hernio,  that  sits  uptm  t 

Ah !  No,  no,  no.  f ^aii 

St.  Hermo,  never,  never  shone  so  brigh 

n'is  Phyllis,  only  Phyllis,  can  shoot 

fair  fi.  light : 
Tis  Phyllis,   tis  Phyllis,  that  savvs  11 

ship  alime. 
For  all  the  winds  arc  hush'd,  and  the  star 
Yk  QVi^rblouQ. 
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Phtclii.  Let  me  jto,  let  me  run,  let  me  fly  to  his 
AMY>rTAs.  If  all  the  fates  combine,  [arms. 

And  all  the  furies  join, 

I  Ml  force  my  way  to  Phyllb,  and  break 
through  the  charm. 

[//ere  they  break  from  their  keepers^  run 
to  each  other,  and  embrace,'] 

Phyllis.  Shall  T  marrv  the  man  1  love  ? 

And  8hall  I  conclude  my  pains  ? 
Now  blcss'd  hv.  tlie  powers  above, 
I  feel  the  blood  l>ouiid  in  my  veins; 
With  a  lively  leap  it  t>e^n  to  move. 
And  the  vapours  leave  my  brains. 

AiivNTAS.  Body  joinM  to  body,  and  heart  joinM  to 
To  make  sure  of  the  cure,  [heart, 

Go  call  I  he  man  in  black,  to  mumble  o'er 
his  part 

Phyllis.  But  suppose  he  should  stay— 

Amystas.  At  worst  if  he  delay, 

Tis  a  work  must  be  done. 

We  Ml  borrow  but  a  day. 

And  the  better,  the  sooner  begun. 

Cho*  of  both.  At  worst  if  he  delay,  &c. 

[7/iey  run  out  together  hand  in  hand,'] 


PROLOGUES  AND  EPILOGUES. 


I. 

PROLOGUE, 

SrOKEN  TUB  FlRSrr  DAY  OP  THE  KIKO's  H0U8B  ACTING 
AFTER  THE  PIRB. 

So  shipwrecked  passengers  escape  to  land. 

So  look  they,  when  on  the  bare  beach  they  stand 

Droppinfl:  and  cold,  and  their  first  fear  scarce  o^er, 

fbcpectiii.^  famine  on  a  desert  shore. 

From  that  hard  climate  we  must  wait  for  bread, 

Wlience  ev'n  the  natives,  forcM  by  hunger,  fled. 

Our  stag(f  d(K^  human  chance  present  to  view. 

But  ne'er  before  was  seen  so  sadly  tnie : 

You  are  changed  too,  and  your  pretence  to  see 

Is  but  a  nobler  name  for  charity. 

Your  own  pn)visions  furnish  out  our  feasts, 

While  you  the  foundn-s  make  yourselves  the  guests. 

Of  all  mankind  beside.  Fate  had  some  care. 

But  for  pour  Wit  no  porti<jn  did  prepare, 

Tis  left  a  rent-charge  to  the  brave  and  fair. 

You  chcrish'd  it,  and  now  its  (all  you  mourn, 

Wliich  blind  unmanner'd  zealots  make  their  scorn, 

Who  think  that  fire  a  judgment  on  the  stage. 

Which  sparM  not  temples  in  its  furious  rage. 

But  as  our  new-built  city  rises  higher, 

So  from  old  theatres  may  new  aspire, 

Since  Fate  contrives  magnificence  by  fire. 

Our  great  metropolis  does  for  surpass 

Wliate'er  is  now,  and  equals  all  that  was: 

Our  wit  as  far  does  foreign  wit  excel. 

And,  like  a  king,  should  in  a  palace  dwell. 

But  we  with  golden  hopes  are  vainly  fed. 

Talk  high,  and  entertain  Vou  in  a  shed : 

Your  presence  here,  for  which  we  humbly  sac, 

WIU  grace  old  theatres,  aod  buUd  up  new. 


II. 


PROLOGUE 


SPOKEK  AT  TUB  OFBMING  OF  TUB 
MARCH  26,  1074. 


HOrSB, 


A  PLAIN-BUILT  house,  af^er  so  long  a  stay. 

Will  send  you  half  unsatisfyM  away; 

Vrlien,  fall'n  fn>m  your  expected  ix>mp,  you  find 

A  bare  convenience  only  is  design'd. 

You,  who  (iach  day  can  theatres  behold, 

LJke  Nert>'s  palace,  shining  all  with  gold. 

Our  mean  nngilded  stage  will  scorn,  we  fear. 

And.  fur  the  homely  room,  disdain  the  cheer. 

Yet  now  cheap  druggets  to  a  mode  are  grown. 

And  a  plain  suit,  since  we  can  make  but  one. 

Is  better  than  to  be  by  tamishM  gawdry  known. 

'riiey,  who  are  by  your  favours  wealthy  made. 

With  mighty  sums  may  carry  on  the  trade : 

We,  broken  bankers,  half  destnjyM  by  tin*, 

With  our  small  stock  to  humble  roofs  retire  j 

Pity  our  loss,  while  you  their  pomp  admire. 

For  fame  and  honour  we  no  longer  strive, 

Wc  yield  in  both,  and  only  beg  to  live  : 

Unable  to  support  their  vast  expense. 

Who  build  and  treat  with  such  magnificence  ; 

That,  like  th'  ambitious  monarchs  of  the  age. 

They  give  the  law  to  our  provincial  stage. 

Clrcat  neighbours  enviously  promote  excess. 

While  they  impose  their  splendour  on  the  leak 

But  only  f«x>ls,  and  they  of  vast  estate. 

Til*  extremity  of  modes  will  imitaite. 

The  dangling  knee-fringe,  and  the  bib-cravaL 

Yet  if  some  pride  with  want  may  be  allow*d. 

We  in  our  plainness  may  be  justly  proud : 

Our  royal  master  wlll'd  it  should  be  so ; 

Wliatc'er  he  *s  pleas'd  to  own,  can  need  no  show: 

Tliat  sacred  name  gives  ornament  and  grace. 

And,  like  his  stamp,  makes  basest  metals  pass. 

*Tuere  f«)lly  now  a  stately  pile  to  raise. 

To  build  a  playhouse  while  you  throw  down  pla3rs( 

Wliile  scenes,  machines,  and  empty  operas  reign. 

And  for  the  pencil  you  the  pen  disdain : 

While  troops  of  famish'd  Frenchmen  hither  drive^ 

And  laugh  at  those  upon  whose  alms  they  live: 

Old  English  authors  vanish,  and  give  place 

To  these  new  conquerors  of  the  Norman  race. 

More  tamely  than  your  fathers  you  submit ; 

You  *re  now  grown  vassals  to  them  in  your  wit. 

Mark,  when  they  play,  how  our  fine  fops  advance^ 

Tlie  mighty  merits  of  their  men  of  France, 

Kee)>  time,  cry  Bon,  and  humour  the  cadence. 

Well,  please  yourselves;  but  sure  *tis  understood. 

That  French  machines  have  ne'er  done  England  good. 

I  would  not  prophesy  our  house's  fate: 

But  while  vain  shows  and  scenes  you  overrate, 

»Tis  to  be  fearM 

That  as  a  fire  the  former  house  overthrew, 
Machines  and  tempests  will  destroy  the 


III. 

EPILOQVB 
ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION. 

Though  what  our  prologue  said  was  sadly  true, 
Yct«  gentlemen,  our  homely  house  is  new, 
A  charm  that  sekbiD  £eu1s  with— wicked  you. 
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A  country  lip  may  have  the  velvet  touch ; 
Though  she  *s  no  lady,  you  may  think  her  such: 
A  strong  imagination  may  do  much. 
But  you,  loud  sirs,  who  through  your  curls  look  big, 
Critics  in  plume  and  white  valiancy  wig. 
Who  lolling  on  our  foremost  benches  sit. 
And  still  charge  first,  the  true  forlorn  of  wit ; 
Wliose  favours,  like  the  Sun,  warm  where  you  roll. 
Yet  you,  like  him,  have  neither  heat  nor  soul ; 
So  may  your  hats  your  foretops  never  press, 
Untouched  your  ribbons,  sacred  be  your  dress ; 
So  may  you  slowly  to  old  age  advance. 
And  have  th*  excuse  of  youth  for  ignorance  : 
So  may  Fop-comer  full  of  noise  remain, 
And  drive  far  off  the  dull  attentive  train; 
So  may  your  midnight  scowerings  happy  prove. 
And  morning  batteries  force  your  way  to  love ; 
So  may  not  France  your  warlike  hands  recall, 
But  leave  you  by  each  other*s  swords  to  fall : 
As  you  come  here  to  ruffle  vizard  punk, 
When  sober,  rail,  and  roar  when  you  are  drunk* 
But  to  the  wits  we  can  some  merit  plead, 
And  urge  what  by  themselves  has  oft  been  said : 
Our  house  relieves  the  ladies  from  the  frights 
Of  ill-pavM  streets,  and  long  dark  winter  nights ; 
The  Flanders  horses  from  a  cold  bleak  road. 
Where  bears  in  furs  dare  scarcely  look  abrcad ; 
The  audience  from  worn  plays  and  fustian  stuff, 
Of  rhjrme,  more  nauseous  than  three  boys  in  bu& 
Though  in  their  house  the  poets'  heads  appear, 
We  hope  we  may  presume  their  wits  are  here. 
The  best  which  they  reservM  they  now  will  play. 
For,  like  kind  cuckolds,  though  we  'vc  not  the  way 
To  please,  we  Ml  find  you  abler  men  who  may. 
If  they  should  fail,  for  last  recruits  we  breed 
A  troop  of  frisking  Mounsieurs  to  succeed : 
You  kuow  the  French  sure  cards  at  time  of  need* 


IV. 

PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  UNIVERSHT  OP  OXFORD,  1674» 
SPOKEN  BY  MR.  If  ABT. 

P0ET8,  your  subjects,  have  their  parts  assigned 

T'  unbend,  and  to  divert  their  sovereign's  mind: 

Wlien  tirM  with  following  Nature,  you  think  fit 

To  seek  repose  in  the  cool  shades  of  Wit, 

And,  from  the  sweet  retreat,  with  joy  survey 

What  rest**,  and  what  is  conquer'd,  of  the  way. 

Here,  free  yourselves  from  envy,  care,  and  strife, 

You  view  the  various  turns  of  human  life : 

Safe  in  our  scene,  through  dangerous  courts  you  go. 

And,  undebauchM,  the  vice  of  cities  know. 

Your  theories  are  here  to  practice  brought. 

As  in  mechanic  operations  wrought ; 

And  man,  the  little  world,  before  yon  set. 

As  once  the  sphere  of  crystal  show'd  the  great 

Blest  sure  are  you  above  all  mortal  kindf 

If  to  your  fortunes  you  can  suit  your  mmd : 

Omtent  to  see,  and  shun,  those  ills  we  show. 

And  crimes  on  theatres  alone  to  know. 

With  joy  we  bring  whai,  our  dead  authors  writ, 

And  beg  from  you  the  value  of  their  wit :     [claim, 

That  Shakspeare's,  Fle'cher's,  and  great  Jonson*s 

May  be  renew'd  from  those  who  gave  them  fame. 

None  of  our  living  poets  dare  appear ; 

Pur  Muses  so  sQvcrtt  ar«  worshipped  here, 


That,  conscious  of  thehr  fitnlts,  they  shim  the  v/% 
And»  as  profane,  from  sacred  places  fly. 
Rather  than  see  th*  ofiended  God,  and  die. 
We  bring  no  imperfections,  but  oar  own ; 
Such  faults  as  made  are  by  the  makers  shown: 
And  you  have  been  so  kind,  that  we  may  boast, 
The  greatest  judges  still  can  pardon  most 
Poets  must  stoop,  when  they  would  please  oar  ^ 
Deoas'd  even  to  the  level  of  their  wit ; 
Disdaining  that,  which  yet  they  know  will  take, 
Hating  themselves  what  their  applause  most  make. 
But  when  to  praise  from  you  they  would  aspire. 
Though  they  like  eagles  mount,  your  Jove  is  higher. 
So  far  your  knowledge  all  their  power  transcends. 
As  what  should  be  beyond  what  is  extends. 


V. 

PLOLOGUE  TO  CIRCB. 

[by  dr.  datknamt,  1675.3 

Were  yon  but  half  so  wise  as  you  *re  severe, 
Our  youthful  poet  should  not  need  to  fear: 
To  his  green  years  your  censures  you  would  suit, 
Not  blast  the  blossom,  but  eiqiect  the  fruit 
Tiie  sex,  that  best  does  pleasure  understand, 
Will  always  choose  to  err  on  t'  other  hand: 
They  check  not  him  that 's  awkward  in  delight. 
But  clap  the  young  rogue's  cheek,  and  set  him  right. 
Thus  heartened  well,  and  fiesh*d  upon  hb  prey. 
The  youth  may  prove  a  man  another  day. 
Your  Ben  and  Fletcher,  in  their  first  young  flight. 
Did  no  Volpone,  nor  no  Arbaces  write : 
But  hopp'd  about,  and  short  excursions  made 
From  bough  to  bough,  as  if  they  were  afraid. 
And  each  was  guilty  of  some  slighted  maid. 
Shakspeare's  own  Muse  her  Pericles  first  bore; 
The  prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  the  Moor: 
'Tis  miracle  to  see  a  first  good  play ; 
All  hawthorns  do  not  bloom  on  Chri5tma»-day. 
A  slender  poet  must  have  time  to  grow. 
And  spread  and  burnish  as  his  brothers  da 
Who  still  looks  lean,  sure  with  »)mc  pox  is  cnnt: 
But  no  man  can  be  FalstafF-fat  at  first 
Tlien  damn  not,  but  indulge  his  rude  essays. 
Encourage  him,  and  bloat  him  up  with  praise. 
That  he  may  get  more  bulk  before  he  dies: 
He  's  not  yet  fed  enough  for  sacrifice. 
Perhaps,  if  now  your  grace  you  will  not  grudge^ 
He  may  grow  up  to  write,  and  you  to  judge. 


VI. 

GPILOGUB 


IKTEHDSn   TO   HAVE   BEEN   SPOKEN   BT    TH2    LAST  IHk 
MAIU    WENTWOKTH,    WUEN    CALISTO    WAS   ACTIO  Af 
'      COURT. 

As  Jupiter  I  made  my  court  in  vain; 
I  '11  now  assume  my  native  shape  agaiiw 
I'm  weary  to  be  so  unkindly  us'd. 
And  would  not  be  a  god  to  be  refusM. 
State  grows  uneasy  when  it  hinders  love ; 
A  glorious  burthen,  which  the  wise  rennov^ 
Now  as  a  nymph  I  need  not  sue,  nor  try 
The  force  of  any  lightning  but  the  eye. 
Beauty  and  youth  more  than  a  god  command  i 
No  Jove  could  e'er  tbe  force  of  these  withstaad» 
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Tis  herf!  that  sorereign  power  admits  dispute; 

Beauty  sometimes  is  justly  absolute. 

Our  sullen  Catos,  whatsoe'er  they  say, 

Ev*n  while  they  frown  and  dictate  laws,  obey. 

You,  mighty  sir,  our  bonds  more  easy  make, 

And  gracefully,  what  all  must  suffer,  take : 

Above  those  forms  the  grare  affect  to  wear ; 

For  'tis  not  to  be  wise  to  be  serere. 

True  wisdom  may  some  gallantry  admit. 

And  soften  business  with  the  charms  of  wit. 

Theatt  peaceful  triumphs  with  your  cares  y<m  bonght. 

And  fh)m  the  midst  of  fighting  nations  brought 

You  only  hear  it  thunder  from  afar. 

And  sit  in  peace  the  arbiter  of  war: 

Peace,  the  loath'd  manna,  which  hot  brains  de- 
spise, 

You  knew  its  worth,  and  made  it  early  prize : 

And  in  its  happy  leisure  sit  and  see 

The  promises  of  more  felicity: 

Two  glorioii?  nymphs  of  your  own  godlike  line. 

Whose  morning  rays    like  noontide  strike   and 
shine : 

Whom  you  to  suppliant  monarchs  shall  dispose, 

To  bind  your  fiiends,  and  to  disarm  your  foes. 


VII. 

EPILOGUE 

xjo  tbi  mam  of  modb  ;  0r»  sir  foflikg  pluttou 

[by  iir  oborce  ethbrege,  1676.] 

Most  modem  wits  such  monstrous  fools  have  shown, 
They  seem  not  of  Heaven*s  making,  but  their  own. 
Those  nauseous  harlequins  in  farce  may  pass ; 
But  there  goes  more  to  a  substantial  ass : 
Something  of  man  must  be  exposM  to  view, 
ThaZ;  gallants,  they  may  more  resemble  yocu 
Sir  Fopling  is  a  fool  so  nicety  writ, 
The  ladies  would  mistake  him  for  a  wit; 
And,  when  be  sings,  talks  loud,  and  cocks,  would 

cry, 
*'  I  vow,  methinks,  he  *s  pretty  company: 
So  brisk,  so  gay,  so  travellM,  so  reffai'd. 
As  he  took  pains  to  graff  upon  his  kind.*' 
True  fops  help  Nature's  work,  and  go  to  school. 
To  file  and  fmish  God  Almighty^s  fool. 
Yet  none  Sir  Fopling  him,  or  him  can  call ; 
He  's  knight  o'  th'  shire,  and  represents  you  all. 
From  each  he  meets  he  culls  whatever  he  can ; 
Legion  *8  his  name,  a  people  in  a  man. 
His  bulky  folly  gathers  as  it  goes. 
And,  rolling  oVr  you,  like  a  snowball  grows. 
His  various  modes  from  various  fathers  follow ; 
One  tauticht  the  toss,  and  one  the  new  French 

wallow. 
His  sword-knot  this,  his  cravat  that  designed; 
And  this,  the  yard-lonir  snake  be  twirls  behind. 
From  one  the  sacred  periwig  he  gained. 
Which  wind  ne'er  blew,  nor  touch  of  hat  profanM. 
Another's  diving  bow  he  did  adore. 
Which,  with  a  shog,  casts  all  the  hair  before, 
Till  he  with  full  decorum  brings  it  back. 
And  rises  with  a  water-spaniel  shake. 
As  for  his  songs,  the  ladies*  dear  delight. 
These  sure  he  took  from  most  of  you  who  write. 
Yet  every  man  is  safe  from  what  he  fear*d ; 
For  no  one  fool  it  hunted  from  the  herd. 


VIIT. 


EPILOGUE 


TO  MmntlDATBS,  KINO  OF  FOMTUI. 
[by  MR.  N.  LBB,  1676.] 

You  'vE  seen  a  pair  of  feiithful  lovers  die? 
And  much  you  care ;  for  most  of  you  will  cry, 
'Twas  a  just  judgment  on  their  constancy. 
For,  Heaven  be  thank'd,  we  live  in  such  an  age. 
When  no  man  dies  for  love,  but  on  the  stage : 
And  ev*n  those  martyrs  are  but  rare  in  plajrs  i 
A  cursed  sign  how  much  true  faith  decays. 
Love  is  no  more  a  violent  desire ; 
Tis  a  mere  metaphor,  a  painted  fire. 
In  all  our  sex,  the  name  examiuM  well, 
Tis  pride  to  gain,  and  vanity  to  tell. 
In  woman,  *tis  of  subtle  interest  made : 
Curse  on  the  punk  that  made  it  first  a  trade ! 
She  first  did  Wit's  prerogative  remove. 
And  made  a  fool  presume  to  prate  oi  love. 
Let  honour  and  preferment. go  for  gold; 
But  glorious  beauty  is  not  to  be  sold : 
Or,  if  it  be,  'tis  at  a  rate  so  |iigh. 
That  nothing  but  adoring  it  should  buy. 
Yet  the  rich  cullies  may  their  boasting  spare ; 
They  purchase  but  sophisticated  ware. 
Tis  prodigality  that  buys  deceit, 
V^liere  both  the  giver  and  the  taker  cheaL 
Men  but  refine  on  the  old  half-crown  way: 
And  women  fight,  like  Swissers,  for  their  pay. 


IX. 


PROLOGUE  TO  CiSSAR  BORGIA. 

[by  MR.  N.  LBE,  ]  680.] 

Th'  unhappy  man,  who  once  has  trail'd  a  pen. 
Lives  not  to  please  himself,  but  other  men; 
Is  always  drudging,  wastes  his  lifs  and  blood, 
Yet  only  eats  and  drinks  what  you  think  good* 
What  praise  soe*er  the  poetry  deserve. 
Yet  every  fool  can  bid  the  poet  starve. 
That  fumbling  letcher  to  revenge  is  bent. 
Because  he  thinks  himself  or  whore  is  meant : 
Name  but  a  cuckold,  all  the  city  swarms  ; 
From  Leadenhall  to  Ludgate  is  in'  arms : 
Were  there  no  fear  of  Antichrist  or  France, 
In  the  blest  time  poor  poets  live  by  chance. 
Either  you  pome  not  here,  or,  as  you  grace 
Some  old  acquaintance,  drop  into  the  place. 
Careless  and  qualmish  with  a  yawning  face : 
You  sleep  o*er  wit,  and  by  my  troth  you  mmji 
Most  of  your  talents  lie  another  way. 
You  love  to  hear  of  some  pnodigions  tale. 
The  bell  that  tolIM  alone,  or  Irish  whale. 
News  is  your  food,  and  you  enough  provide, 
Both  for  yoorselves,  and  all  the  worid  beside. 
One  theatre  there  is  of  vast  rusort, 
Which  whilome  of  Requests  was  calVd  the  Court; 
But  now  the  great  Exchange  of  News  'tis  hight. 
And  full  of  hum  and  buz  from  noon  till  night 
Up  stairs  and  down  yoa  run,  as  for  a  race. 
And  each  man  wears  three  nations  in  his  face. 
So  big  you  look,  though  claret  you  retrench. 
That,  ann'd  with  bottled  ale,  you  huff  the  French. 
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But  all  your  eotertoinment  still  is  fed 

By  villains  in  your  own  dull  island  bred. 

Would  you  return  to  us,  wc  dare  engage 

To  show  you  better  rogues  upon  the  stage. 

You  know  no  poison  but  plain  ratsbane  here  ; 

Death  's  more  refinM,  and  better  bred  elsewhere. 

They  have  a  civil  way  in  Italy 

By  smelling  a  perfume  to  make  you  die ; 

A  trick  would  make  you  lay  your  snufT-box  by. 

Murder  's  a  trade,  ko  known  and  practised  there, 

That  Uis  infallible  as  is  the  chair. 

But,  mark  their  feast,  you  shall  behold  such  pranks; 

The  pope  says  grace,  but  'tis  the  Devil  gives  thanks. 


X. 

PROLOGUE 
TO  SOraON'ISBA,  AT  OXFORD,   1680, 

Thespis,  the  first  professor  of  our  art, 
At  country  wakes  sim.?  ballads  from  a  cart. 
To  prove  this  true,  if  Latin  be  no  trespass, 
Dicitur  et  plaustris  vexissc  Pocmata  Thespis. 
But  iflschylus,  says  Horace  in  some  page. 
Was  the  first  mountebank  that  trod  the  stage : 
Yet  Athens  never  knew  your  learned  sport 
Of  ttissinj  poets  in  a  tennis-court. 
But  'tis  tiie  talent  of  our  English  nation, 
■Still  to  be  plotting  some  new  reformation: 
And  few  years  lu'noo,  if  anarchy  goes  on. 
Jack  Presbyter  shall  here  erect  his  throne. 
Knock  out  a  tub  with  preaching  once  a  day, 
And  every  prayer  be  longer  than  a  play. 
Then  all  your  heathen  wits  shall  go  to  pot. 
For  disbelievini:  of  a  Popish-plot ; 
Your  poets  shall  be  us'd  like  infidels, 
And  worst  the  author  of  the  Oxford  bells : 
Nor  should  we  'scape  the  sentence,  to  depart, 
Ev'n  in  our  first  original,  a  cart. 
No  zealous  brother  there  would  want  a  stone, 
To  maul  us  canlinals,  and  i>elt  iM>pe  Joan : 
Religion,  leanun;^^,  wit,  would  be  siipprest, 
Ra^s  of  the  whore,  and  trappings  of  the  beast : 
Scot,  Suarez,  Tom  of  Atpiiu,  must  go  down, 
As  chief  supporters  of  the  tripK;  crown  ; 
And  Aristotle  's  for  destruction  rip<' ; 
Some  say,  he  callM  the  soul  an  organ-pipe. 
Which,  by  some  little  help  of  drrivatiou, 
Sliall  tlien  be  pruv'd  a  pijic  of  inspiraliun. 


XI. 


A  PROLOGUE. 


Ip  yet  there  be  a  few  that  take  delight 
In  that  which  reasonable  men  should  write ; 
To  them  alone  we  dedicate  this  night. 
The  rest  may  satisfy  their  curious  itch 
With  city  gaisettx^s,  or  some  factious  speech. 
Or  whatever  libel,  for  the  public  good, 
Stirs  up  the  shrovetide  crew  to  fire  and  blood. 
R«*move  your  benches,  you  apostate  pit. 
And  take,  above,  twelve  pennyworth  of  wit; 
Go  back  to  your  dear  dancing  on  the  rope. 
Or  St.*  what  *8  worse,  the  Devil  and  the  Pope. 
The  play*  that  take  on  our  corrupted  stage, 
McthinkSf  resemble  the  distracted  age ; 


Noise,  madness,  all  qnreaMOoable  thingEi, 

That  strike  at  sense,  as  relK-ls  do  at  kings. 

The  style  of  fwrty-one  our  poets  write. 

And  you  are  grown  to  judge  like  forty-eight. 

Such  censures  our  mistaking  audience  make^ 

That  *t>s  almost  growu  s<*andalous  to  take. 

They  talk  of  fevere  that  infect  the  brains; 

But  nonsense  is  the  new  disease  that  reigns. 

Weak  stomachs,  with  a  long  disease*  opprest. 

Cannot  the  cordials  of  strong  wit  digest. 

Therefore  thin  nourishment  of  fane  ye  choose, 

Decoctions  of  a  Imrley-water  Mum:  : 

A  meal  of  tragedy  would  make  you  sick. 

Unless  it  were  a  very  tender  chick. 

Some  scenes  in  sippets  would  be  worth  our  tinof ; 

Hiose  would  go  down ;  some  love  that  *s  poach'd'm 

If  these  should  fail —  [rhpo^i 

We  must  lie  down,  and,  after  all  our  coat, 

Ket^p  holiday,  like  watermen  in  frost; 

While  you  turn  plaxers  on  the  world's  great  stagey 

And  act  yourselves  the  farce  of  your  own  age. 


XIT. 

EPILOGUE 


TO  A  TIIACEOY  CALLED  TAMERLAKI. 
[by  MR.  SAUNOEBS.] 

Ladies,  the  beanlless  author  of  this  day 
Commends  to  you  the  fortune  of  his  play. 
A  woman  wit  has  often  gracM  the  stage ; 
But  he  's  the  first  boy-poet  of  our  age. 
Early  as  is  the  year  his  fancies  blow. 
Tike  young  Narcissus  peeping  through  the  snow. 
Thus  Cowley  blossomM  soon,  yet  flourisird  longs 
This  is  as  furuard,  and  may  prove  as  stnmg. 
Youth  with  the  fair  should  always  favour  find. 
Or  we  are  damuM  dissemblers  of  our  kind. 
\Vhat  *s  all  this  love  they  put  into  our  parts? 
*Tis  but  the  p-t-a-pat  of  two  young  heart.s. 
Should  hag  and  grey-beard  make  such  tender  moaiv 
Faith,  you  'd  ev'n  tnist  them  to  themselves  alone. 
And  cry,  "  Let  *s  go,  here  's  nothing  to  be  done." 
Since  love  *s  our  business,  as  'tis  your  delight. 
The  young,  w  ho  bt^.t  can  practise,  best  can  write. 
What  though  he  be  not  come  to  his  fiill  power^ 
He  's  meu<ling  and  impro\'ing  every  hour. 
You,  sly  she-jiK'kies  of  the  box  and  pit. 
Are  plciisM  to  find  a  hot  unbroken  wit: 
By  management  he  may  in  time  be  made. 
But  tlurrc's  no  hopes  of  an  old  batter'd  jade ; 
Faint  and  unnerved  he  runs  into  a  sweat. 
And  always  fails  you  at  the  sccoud  beat. 
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PROLOGUE 


TO  TUB  UNIVERSmr  OP  OXFORD,  168L 

'niE  fam'd  Italian  Muse,  whose  rhymes  advmnoe 
Orlando,  and  the  Paladins  of  France, 
Records,  that,  when  our  wit  and  sense  is  fk)wii, 
Tis  lod.^M  within  the  circle  of  the  Moon, 
In  earthen  jars,  which  one,  who  thither  soared. 
Set  to  his  nose,  snufTM  up,  and  was  restor*d. 
Whate'er  the  story  be,  the  moral  *s  true ; 
The  wit  wc  lost  iu  town,  we  find  in  you. 
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Oar  poets  their  fled  parts  may  draw  from  hence, 
AikI  fill  their  windy  heads  with  sobtT  sense. 
When  liondon  votes  with  Souths  ark's  disagree, 
Here  may  they  find  their  long-lost  loyalty. 
Here  busy  sr^nates,  to  th'  old  cause  inclinM, 
May  snuir  the  votes  their  fellows  U-H  b<*hind : 
Your  countrj'  nei;;hbours,  when  their  grain  grows 
May  <x>me,  and  find  their  last  provision  here :  [dear, 
Whereas  wc  cannot  much  lamenf  our  loss. 
Who  neither  carryM  buck,  nor  brouorht  one  cross. 
We  luok*d  what  representatives  would  bring ; 
But  they  h<*lp'd  us,  ju«it  as  they  did  tlie  king. 
Yet  we  dcsjtair  not;  f  »r  we  now  lay  forth 
The  Sibyls'  books  to  thase  who  know  their  worth ; 
And  though  the  first  was  sacrific'd  before. 
These  volumes  doubly  will  the  price  restore. 
Our  poet  bacle  us  ho))e  this  grace  to  find, 
To  whom  by  loug  prescription  you  are  kind. 
He,  whose  uudauhted  Muse,  with  loyal  rage. 
Has  never  spar'tl  the  vices  of  the  age. 
Here  finding  nothing  that  his  spleen  can  raisCi 
Is  forc'd  to  turn  his  satire  into  praise 
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PROLOGUE 


TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS,  UPOM  HIS  FIRST  APPEARANCE  AT 
THE  DUKC's  THEATRE,  AFFER  HIS  RETURN  FROM  SCOT- 
LAND, 1G32. 

In  those  cold  regions  which  no  summers  cheer. 
Where  brooding  darkness  covers  half  the  year, 
To  hollow  caves  the  shivering  natives  go; 
Bc-ars  range  abroad,  and  hunt  in  tracks  of  snow. 
But  when  the  tedious  twilight  wears  away. 
And  stars  grow  paler  at  th*  approach  of  day. 
The  longing  crowds  to  frozen  mountains  run ; 
Happy  who  first  can  sec  the  glimmering  Sun: 
The  surly  savage  offspring  disajipear. 
And  curse  the  bright  successor  of  the  year. 
Yet,  though  n»ugh  bears  in  covert  seek  defence, 
WHiite  foxes  stay,  with  seeming  innocence: 
Tliat  crafty  kind  with  daylight  can  disi>cnse. 
Still  we  are  throngM  so  full  with  Reynard's  race, 
That  loyal  subjects  scarce  can  find  a  place : 
Tlius  modest  Truth  is  cast  behind  the  crowd : 
Truth  speaks  too  low ;  Hypocrisy  too  loud. 
Let  them  be  first  to  flatter  in  success ; 
Duty  can  stay,  but  Guilt  has  need  to  press; 
Once,  when  true  zeal  the  sons  of  CJod  did  call, 
To  make  their  solemn  show  at  Heaven's  Whitehall, 
The  fawning  Devil  appear'd  among  the  rest. 
And  made  as  good  a  courtier  as  the  best 
The  friends  of  Job,  who  raiPd  at  him  before. 
Came  cap  in  hand  when  he  had  three  times  more. 
Yet  late  repentance  may,  perhaps,  be  true; 
Kings  can  forgive,  if  rebels  can  but  sue; 
A  tyrant's  power  in  rigour  is  exprest ; 
The  father  yearns  in  the  true  prince's  breast. 
We  grant,  an  overgrown  Whig  no  grace  can  mend ; 
But  most  are  babes,  that  know  not  they  offend. 
The  crowd,  to  restless  motion  still  inclined. 
Arc  clouds,  that  tack  acconling  to  the  wind. 
Driven  by  their  chiefs  they  storms  of  hailstones  pour; 
Theu  mouni,  and  soften  to  a  silent  shower. 
O  welcome  to  this  much  offending  land. 
The  prince  that  brings  fDrKivene«s  in  his  hand ! 
Thus  angels  on  glad  messages  appear : 
Their  luvt  salute  cummandi  us  nut  to  fear: 


Tlius  Heaven,  thafbcmld  conitrain  lu  toobey. 
(With  reverence  if  we  might  presume  to  say) 
Seems  to  relax  the  rights  of  sovereign  sway : 
Ptrnnits  to  man  the  <*hoice  of  good  and  ill. 
And  makes  us  hup[)y  by  our  own  free  wiU. 
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PROLOGUE  TO  TIIK  EARL  OF  ESSEX. 

[by  MR.  J.  BANKS,  168<2.] 

SPOKEN  TO  THE  KING  AND  QUFEN  AT  THEIR  COMI!«0  TO 

THE  HOUSE. 

When  first  the  ark  was  landed  on  the  shore. 

And  Heaven  had  vow'd  to  curse  the  ground  no  more; 

When  tops  of  hills  the  longing  patriarch  saw. 

And  the  new  scem^  of  Earth  began  to  draw  ; 

The  dove  was  sent  to  view  the  waves'  decrease. 

And  furst  brought  back  to  man  the  pledge  of  peace. 

*Tis  needless  to  apply,  when  those  appear. 

Who  bring  the  olive,  and  who  plant  it  here. 

We  have  before  our  eyes  the  royal  dove. 

Still  innocent  as  harbinger  of  love : 

The  ark  is  open'd  to  dismiss  the  train. 

And  p<*i)j»ltr  with  a  better  race  the  plain. 

Tell  me,  ye  p<»wers,  why  <^h(>uld  vain  man  pursue^ 

With  endless  toil,  each  object  that  is  new. 

And  for  the  seeming  substance  leave  tlie  true  ? 

Why  should  he  quit  for  hopes  his  certain  good. 

And  loath  the  manna  of  his  daily  food  ? 

Must  England  still  the  scene  of  changes  be,    • 

Tost  and  ti^mpestuous,  like  our  ambient  sea  ? 

Must  still  our  weather  and  our  wills  agree  ? 

Without  our  blood  our  liberties  we  have: 

Who  that  is  free  would  fight  to  be  a  slave  ? 

Or,  what  can  wars  to  after-times  assure, 

Of  which  our  present  age  is  not  secure  ? 

Ail  that  our  monarch  would  for  us  ordain. 

Is  but  t*  enjoy  the  blessings  of  his  reign. 

Our  land  's  an  YAen,  and  the  main  *s  our  fence^ 

While  we  preserve  our  state  of  innocence : 

That  lost,  then  beasts  their  brutal  force  employ. 

And  first  their  lord,  and  then  themselves  destroy. 

What  civil  broils  have  cost,  we  know  too  well; 

Oh  !  let  it  be  enough  that  once  we  fell ! 

And  every  heart  coa«pire,  and  every  tongue. 

Still  to  have  such  a  king,  and  this  king  loug. 
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AN  EPILOGOE 
POR   THE   KING^S   HOUSE. 

We  act  by  fits  and  starts,  like  drowning  men. 

But  just  peep  up,  and  then  pop  down  again. 

Let  thohc  who  call  us  wicked  change  their  sense  ; 

For  never  men  liv'd  more  on  Providence. 

N\>t  lottery  cavaliers  are  half  so  poor. 

Nor  broken  cits,  nor  a  vacation  whore. 

Not  courts,  nor  courtiers  living  on  the  rents 

or  the  three  last  ungiving  parliaments : 

So  wretche<l,  that,  if  Pharaoh  could  divine, 

He  might  have  spared  his  dream  of  seven  lean  kinc. 

And  changed  his  vision  for  the  Muses  nine. 

The  comet,  that,  they  say,  portends  a  dearth. 

Was  but  a  vapour  drawn  from  play-house  earth . 
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Pent  there  nnce  our  last  firo,  and,  Lilly  sayt. 
Foreshows  our  change  of  state,  and  thin  third  da3rs. 
Tis  not  our  want  of  wit  that  keeps  us  poor; 
For  then  the  printer's  press  would  suffer  more. 
Their  pamphleteers  each  day  their  venom  spit ; 
They  thrive  by  treason,  and  we  starve  by  wit 
<>>nfcss  the  truth,  which  of  you  has  not  laid 
Four  farthins^s  out  to  buy  the  Hatfield  Maid  ? 
Or,  which  is  duller  yet,  nnd  more  would  spite  us, 
Democritus's  wars  with  Heraclitus  ? 
Such  are  the  authors,  who  have  nm  us  down, 
And  PxercisVl  you  critics  of  the  town. 
Yet  these  are  pearls  to  your  lampooning  rh3rmes, 
y  abuse  yoorselves  more  dully  than  the  times. 
Scandal,  the  glory  of  the  KngKsh  nation, 
Is  worn  to  rags  and  scribbled  out  of  fashion. 
Such  harmless  thrusts,  as  if,  like  fencers  wise, 
They  had  agreed  their  play  before  their  prize. 
Faith,  they  may  hang  their  harps  upon  the  willows; 
Tis  just  like  children  when  they  box  with  pillows. 
Then  put  an  end  to  civil  wars  for  shame ; 
Let  each  knight-orrant,  who  has  wrongM  a  dame, 
Throw  down  his  pen,  and  give  her,  as  he  can, 
The  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman. 
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PROLOGUE 
TO  THE  LOYAL  BROTHER  ;    OR,  THE  PEB8UV  nOiCB. 

[by  MR.  SOUTHERNS,  1689.] 

Poets,"  like  lawful  monarchs,  rul'd  the  stage, 
Till  critics,  like  damn'd  Whigs,  debauched  our  age. 
Mark  how  they  jump:  critics  would  regulate 
Our  theatres,  and  Whigs  reform  our  state: 
Both  pretend  love,  and  both  (plagne  rot  them!) 

hate. 
The  critic  humbly  seems-advrce  to  bring; 
The  fawning  Whig  petitions  to  the  king : 
llut  one's  advice  into  a  satire  slides ; 
T*  other's  petition  a  remonstrance  bides. 
Ttiese  will 'no  taxes  give,'  and  those  no  pence ; 
Critics  would  starve  the  poet,  Whigs  the  prince* 
The  critic  all  our  troops  of  friends  discards ; 
Just  so  the  Whig  would  fain  pull  down  the  guards. 
Ouards  rtrcillegal,  that  drive  foes*  away. 
As  watchful  shepherds  that  fright  beasts  of  prey* 
Kings,  who  disband  such  needless  aids  as  these, 
Are  safe — as  long  as  e'er  their  subjects  please: 
And  that  would  be  till  next  queen  Bess's  night : 
AVhich  thus  grave  pcnuy  chroniclers  indite. 
Sir  Edmundbury  fi«t,  in  wofiil  wise, 
J^ads  up  the  show,  and  milks  their  maudlin  eyes. 
There  *s  not  a  butcher's  wife  but  dribs  her  part, 
And  pities  the  poor  pageant  from  her  heart ; 
Who,  to  provoke  revenge,  rides  round  the  fire, 
And,  with  a  civil  conge,  does  retire: 
But  guiltless  blood  to  ground  must  never  fiiU  ; 
There  *s  A.ulchrist  behind,  to  pay  for  alL 
The  punk  of  Babylon  in  pomp  appears, 
A  lewd  old  gentleman  of  seventy  years : 
Whose  age  in  vain  our  mercy  would  implore ; 
For  few  take  pity  on  an  old  cast-whore. 
The  Devil,  who  brought  him  to  the  shame,  takes 

part; 
Sits  cheek  by  jowl,  in  black,  to  cheer  his  heart; 
Like  thief  and  panon  in  a  Tyburn-cart. 


The  word  is  given,  and  with  a  loiid  huzza 
The  mitred  moppet  from  his  chair  they  draw: 
On  the  slain  corpse  contending  nations  fall : 
Alas !  what 's  one  poor  pope  among  them  all ' 
He  bums:   now   all    true  hearts  your  triumpb 

ring: 
And  next,  for  fashion,  cry,  **  God  save  the  king  !** 
A  needful  cry  in  midst  oIF  such  alarms, 
\\nien  forty  thousand  men  are  up  in  arras. 
Bnt  after  he  's  once  saved,  to  make  amends^ 
In  each  succeeding  health  they  damn  his  friends: 
So  God  begins,  but  still  the  Devil  ends. 
What  if  some  one,  inspired  with  zeal,  should  call, 
Gome,  h>t  's  go  cry,  "  God  save  him  at  WhitehaU  f* 
His  best  friends  would  not  like  this  over  cve^ 
Or  think  him  e'er  the  safer  for  this  prayer. 
Five  praying  saints  are  by  an  act  alkiw>d; 
But  not  the  whole  church-militai^t  in  crowd. 
Yet,  should  Heaven  all  the  true  petitions  diaia 
Of  Presbjrterians,  who  would  kings  maintaia, 
Of  forty  thousand,  five  would  scarce  remain. 
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EPILOGUE  TO  THE  SAMB. 

A  VIRGIN  poet  wfis  serv'd  up  to  day. 

Who,  till  this  hour,  ne'er  cackled  ibr  a  play. 

He  's  neither  yet  a  Whig  nor  Tory  boy : 

But,  like  a  girl  whom  several  would  enjoy, 

Begs  leave  to  make  the  best  of  his  Ofwn  natani 

toy. 
Were  I  to  play  my  callow  author's  game. 
The  king's  house  would  instruct  me  by  the  name. 
There  's  loyalty  to  one ;  I  wish  no  more: 
A  commonwealth  sounds  like  a  common  whore 
Let  husband  or  gallant  be  what  they  will. 
One  part  of  woman  is  true  Tory  Ftill. 
If  any  facUous  spirit  should  rebel. 
Our  sex,  with  ease,  can  every  rising  quell. 
Then,  as  you  hope  we  should  your  fotiings  hide. 
An  honest  jury  for  our  play  provide. 
Whigs  at  their  poets  never  take  offence ; 
They  save  dull  culprits  wbo  have  murder'd  xMr. 
Though  nonsense  is  a  nauseous  heavy  mass. 
The  vehicle  call'd  Faction  makes  it  pass. 
Faction  hi  play  's  the  commonwealth-man's  bribe; 
Tlie  leaden  farthhig  of  the  canting  tribe: 
Though  void  in  pajrment  laws  and  statutes  make  it. 
The   neighbourhood,   tluit  knows   the  man,   luH 

take  it. 
'TIS  Faction  buys  the  votes  of  half  the  pit; 
Their's  is  the  pension-parliament  of  wit. 
In  city  clubs  their  venom  let  them  vent ; 
For  there  'tis  safe  in  its  own  element. 
Here,  where  their  madness  can  have  no  pretenrf. 
Let  them  forget  themselves  an  hour  of  sense. 
In  one  poor  isle,  why  should  two  fiactions  be  ? 
Small  difference  m  your  vices  1  can  see: 
In  drink  and  drabs  both  sides  too  w«ell  agree. 
Would  there  were  more  preferments  in  the  land! 
If  placet  f^U,  the  party  could  not  stand : 
Of  this  damn'd  grievance  every  Whig  complaim: 
They  grunt  like  hogs  till  they  have  got  their  giaa* 
Mean  time  you  see  what  trade  our  plots  advance; 
We  ^Bod  each  year  good  money  into  France; 
And  they  that  know  what  merchandize  we  nesdr 
Send  o'er  true  Proteitaiits  to  nmd  oar  brM4 
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PROLOGUE 


TO  TUB  DUKB  OP  GUISE,  1683. 

ay  's  a  parallel :  the  Holy  League 
our  Covenant :  Guisards  got  the  Whig : 
>r  our  hot-brain'd  sheriff  did  advance 
ike  our  ftishions,  first  producM  in  France ; 
hen  worn  out,  well  scourg'd,  and  banishM 
there, 

rer,  like  their  godly  beggars,  here, 
the  same  trick,  twice  play'd,  our  nation  gull  ? 
1*  as  if  the  Devil  were  grown  dull, 


ir», 


d  us  up,  in  scorn,  his  broken  meat, 
lought  we  were  not  worth  a  better  cheat. 
Isome  Covenant,  one  would  think  in  reason, 
ven  us  all  our  bellies  full  of  treason : 
;t,  the  name  but  changed,  oiir  nasty  nation 
its  own  excrement,  th*  Association, 
le  we  have  not  leam'd  their  poisoning  way, 
It  '8  a  mode,  but  newly  come  in  play  ; 
if  your  drug  *s  uncertain  to  prevail ; 
•ur  true  Protestant  can  never  fail, 
hat  compendious  instrument  a  flail. 

and  bite,  e*cn  though  the  hook  lies  bare : 
in  one  age  expel  the  lawful  heir : 
Qore  decide  religion  by  the  sword; 
irchase  for  us  a  new  tyrant  lord. 
)r  your  king;  but  yet  your  purses  spare: 
lim  not  twopence  richer  by  your  prayer. 
»  you  love  him  much,  cliastise  him  more; 
ake  him  very  great,  and  very  poor, 
im  to  wars,  but  still  no  pence  advance ; 
n  lose  England,  to  recover  France. 
«^om  up  with  popular  noisy  votes : 
t  enough  to  cut  each  other's  throats. 

the  rights  that  fence  your  monarch's  thixme; 
r  of  too  much  power,  pray  leave  him  ncme. 

was  made  of  arbitrary  sway ; 

revenge,  you  Whigs  have  found  a  way, 
trary  duty  now  to  pay. 

own  ser\'ants  turn,  to  save  their  stake; 
Vom  his  plenty,  and  his  wants  forsake. 

some  Judas  near  his  persrai  stay, 
How  the  last  sop,  and  then  betray, 
jondon  independent  of  the  crown  : 
(i  apart ;  the  kingdom  of  the  town, 
oramus  juries  find  no  traitors  : 
loramus  poets  scribble  satires, 
lat  your  meaning  none  may  fail  to  scan, 
It  in  coffee-houses  you  began  ; 
»wn  the  master,  and  set  up  the  man. 
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EPILOGUE  TO  THE  SAME. 

ime  and  trouble  this  poor  play  has  cost ; 
ith,  I  doubted  once  the  cause  was  lost, 
one  man  was  meant ;  nor  great  nor  small ; 
3ts,  like  frank  gamesters,  threw  at  all. 

x)k  no  single  aim 

;e  bold  boy«,  tnie  to  their  prince  and  hearty, 
J,  and  fir*d  broadsides  at  the  whole  party* 
.re  crimes ;  but,  when  the  cause  is  right, 
e  every  man  is  bound  to  fight 


For  what  should  hinder  me  to  sell  my  skin 

Dear  as  I  could,  if  once  my  hand  were  in  ? 

Sf  defendendo  never  was  a  sin. 

Tis  a  fine  world,  my  masters,  right  or  wron^. 

The  Whigs  must  talk,  and  Tories  liold  their  tongue. 

They  must  do  al>  they  ran 

But  we,  forsooth,  must  bear  a  Christian  mind; 
And  fight,  like  boys,  with  one  hand  tyM  behind. 
Nay,  and  when  one  lK)y  \s  down,  'twere  wondrous 
To  cry,  6ojr/air,  and  give  him  time  to  rise,     [nice^ 
When  Fortune  favount,  none  but  fools  will  dally: 
Would  any  of  you  sparks,  if  Nan  or  Mally 
Tipt  you  th'  inviting  wink,  stand  shall  I ;  shall  I  ? 
A  trimmer  cry'd,  (that  heard  me  tell  the  story) 
**  Fie,  mistress  Cooke ' !  faith,  you  're  too  rank  a 

Tory ! 
Wish  not  Whigs  hangM,  but  pity  their  hard  cases; 
You  women  lo^e  to  see  men  make  wry  faces.*' 
Pray  sir,  said  I,  doot  think  me  such  a  Jew ; 
I  say  no  more,  but  give  the  Devil  his  due. 
"  Lenitives,"  taji  he,  "  suit  best  with  our  conditioo.* 
Jack  Ketch,  says  I,  *s  an  excellent  physician. 
"  I  love  no  Wood" — ^Nor  I,  sir,  as  1  breathe  ; 
But  hanging  is  a  fine  dry  kind  of  death. 
"  We  trimmers  are  for  holding  all  things  even :" 
Yes — just  like  him  that  hung  twixt  Hell  and  Heaven. 
"  Have  we  not  had  men's  lives  enough  already  ?" 
Yes  sure ; — but  you  're  for  liolding  all  things  steady : 
Now,  since  the  weight  hangs  all  on  our  side,  brother. 
Yon  trimmers  should  to  poize  it,  hang  on  t'  other. 
Damn'd  neuters,  in  their  middle  way  of  steering. 
Are  neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red-herring : 
Not  Whigs  nor  Tories  they ;  nor  this,  nor  that ; 
Not  birds,  nor  beasts ;  but  just  a  kind  of  bat, 
A  twilight  animal,  true  to  neither  cause, 
With  Tory  wings,  but  Whiggish  teeth  and  claws. 
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ANOTHER  EPirXKSUB, 
I!rrBNI)£I)  TO  HATS  IBEH  SPOKEN  TO  THB  PLAT, 

rr  WAS  POBiinoBN  last  summbr  '. 


BEFORB 


Two  houses  joined,  two  poets  to  a  play  ? 
You  noisy  Whigs  will  sure  be  pleas'd  to  day  ; 
It  looks  so  like  two  shrieves  the  city  way. 
But  since  our  discords  and  divisions  cease. 
You,  Bilboa  gallants,  learn  to  keep  the  peace: 
Make  here  no  tilts :  let  our  poor  stage  alone ; 
Or,  if  a  decent  murder  must  be  done, 
Pray  take  a  civil  turn  to  Marybone. 
If  not,  I  swear,  we  'U  pull  up  all  our  benches ; 
Not  for  your  sakes,  but  for  our  orange-wencbes : 
For  you  thrust  wide  sometimes ;  and  many  a  spark. 
That  misses  one,  can  hit  the  other  mark. 
This  makes  our  boxes  full ;  for  men  of  sense 
Pay  their  four  shillings  in  their  own  defence; 
That  safe  behind  the  ladies  they  may  stay. 
Peep  o'er  the  fian  3,  and  judge  the  bloody  firay. 

■  The  actress,  who  spake  the  epilogue.    iV. 

*  Langbaine  sa3rB,  this  play  found  many  enemiet 
at  its  first  appearance  on  the  stage. 

'  Hence  Mr.  Pope's  couplet,  Eiiay  on  Griticism, 
▼er.  343. 

The  modest  fan  was  IHted  np  no  more, 

And  virgina  smil'd  al  wbftt  they  bhiib'd  before. 
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But  other  foes  give  beanty  worse  alarms ; 
The  posse  poetarum  *s  np  id  arms : 
No  woman's  fame  their  libels  has  escap'd ; 
Their  ink  runs  venom,  and  their  pens  are  clapt. 
M^en  sighs  and  prayers  their  ladies  cannot  moTc, 
They  lail,  write  treason,  and  turn  Whigo  to  love. 
Nay,  and  T  fear  they  worse  designs  advance, 
There  *s  a  damn*d  love-trick  now  brought  o'er  from 

France ; 
We  charm  in  vain,  and  dress,  and  keep  a  pother, 
Whilst  those  false  roerues  are  ogling  one  another. 
All  sins  besides  admit  some  expiation  ; 
But  this  against  our  sex  is  plain  damna^ion. 
They  join  for  libels  too  th<we  women-haters ; 
And,  as  they  club  for  love,  they  club  for  satires : 
The  best  on  't  is  they  hurt  not :  for  they  wear 
Stings  in  their  tails,  their  only  venom  *»  there. 
Tis  true,  some  shot  at  iirst  the  ladies  hit, 
While  able  marksmen  made,  and  men  of  wit : 
But  now  the  fools  give  fire,  whose  bounce  is  louder: 
And  yet,  like  mere  train-bands,  they  shoot  but 

powder. 
Libel^,  like  plots,  sweep  all  in  their  first  Airy ; 
Then  dwindle  like  an  ignoramus  jury : 
Thus  age  begins  with  touzing  and  with  tumbling; 
But  grunts,  and  groans,  and  ends  at  last  in  fumbling. 
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PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  OXFORD^ 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  HART,  AT  THE  ACTING  OF  THE  SILIHT 

WOMAN. 

What  Greece,  when  learning  flourished,  only  knew, 

Athenian  judges,  you  this  day  renew. 

Here  too  are  annual  rites  to  Pallas  done. 

And  here  poetic  prizes  lost  or  won. 

Methinks  I  see  you,  crownM  with  olives,  sit. 

And  strike  a  sacred  horrour  from  the  pit. 

A  day  of  doom  is  this  of  your  decree. 

Where  cv'n  the  best  are  but  by  mercy  free :   [see. 

A  day,  which  none  but  Jonson  durst  have  wish*d  to 

Here  they,  who  long  have  known  the  useful  stage, 

Come  to  be  taught  themselves  to  teach  the  age. 

As  your  commissioners  our  poets  go. 
To  cultivate  the  v'laie  which  you  sow : 

In  your  Lyca^nm  lirst  themselves  refm'd. 
And  delegated  thence  to  human  kind. 
But  as  ambassadors,  when  lung  from  home, 
For  new  instructions  to  their  princes  come; 
So  poets,  who  your  precepts  have  forgot, 
Return,  and  beg  they  may  be  better  taught: 
Follies  and  faults  elsewhere  by  them  arc  shown. 
But  by  your  manners  they  correct  their  own. 
Th'  illiterate  writer,  emp'ric-Iike,  applies 
To  minds  diseasM,  unsafe,  chance  remedies : 
The  leam'd  in  schools,  where  knowledge  first  began, 
Studies  with  care  th'  anatomy  of  man  ; 
Sees  virtue,  vice,  and  passions,  in  their  cause, 
And  fame  from  Science,  not  fh)m  Fortune,  draws. 
So  Poetry,  which  is  in  Oxford  made 
An  art,  in  London  only  is  a  trade. 
TTiere  haughty  dunces,  whose  unlearned  pen 
Could  ne'er  spell  grammar,  would  be  reading  men. 
Such  build  their  poems  the  Lucretian  way  j 
Ho  many  huddled  atouu  make  a  i^lay  \ 


And  if  they  hit  in  order  by  some  chance, 
They  call  that  Nature,  which  is  ignorance. 
To  such  a  fame  let  mere  town-wits  aspire. 
And  their  gay  nonsense  their  oim  cits  admixe. 
Our  poet,  could  he  find  forgivencsi  here. 
Would  wish  it  rather  than  a  plaudit  there. 
He  owns  no  crown  from  those  praetorian  band^ 
But  knows  that  right  is  in  the  senate's  hands, 
Not  impudent  enough  to  hope  your  praise, 
Low  at  the  Muses'  feet  his  wreath  be  lays. 
And,  where  he  tc»ok  it  up,  resigns  his  ba\'s. 
Kings  make  their  poets  whom  themselves  think  fit, 
But  'tis  your  sufi'rage  makes  authentic  wit 
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EPILOGUE, 
SPOKEN  BY  THE  SAME. 

No  poor  Dutch  peasant,  wing'd  with  all  hit  fear, 
Flics  with  more  haste,  when  the  French  arms  drat 

near. 
Than  we  with  our  poetic  train  come  down, 
For  refuge  hither,  from  th*  infected  town: 
Heaven  for  our  sins  this  summer  has  thought  fit 
To  visit  us  with  all  the  plagues  of  wit 
A  French  troop  first  swept  all  things  in  its  way ; 
But  those  hot  Monsieurs  were  too  quick  to  stay: 
Yet,  to  our  cost,  in  that  short  time,  we  find 
They  lefl  their  itch  of  novelty  behind. 
Th'  Italian  merry-andrews  took  their  place. 
And  quite  debauch'd  the  stage  with  lewd  griiracf : 
Instead  of  wit,  and  humours,  your  delight 
Was  there  to  see  two  hobby-horses  fight ; 
Stout  S<-aramoucha  \^ith  rush  lance  rode  ia. 
And  ran  a  tilt  at  centaur  Arlequin. 
I'or  love,  you  heard  how  amorous  asses  bray'd. 
And  cats  in  gutters  gave  their  serenade. 
Nature  was  out  of  countcuance,  and  each  day 
Some  new-bom  monster  shown  you  for  a  ploy. 
But  when  all  fail'd,  to  strike  the*  stage  quite  dumb. 
Those  wicked  engines  cali'd  machines  are  come. 
Thunder  and  lightning  now  for  wit  are  play'd. 
And  shortly  scenes  in  Lapland  will  be  laid ; 
Art  magic  is  for  poetry  pmfest ; 
And  cats  and  dogs,  and  each  obscener  beast. 
To  which  Egyptian  dotards  once  did  bow. 
Upon  our  English  stage  are  worshipp'd  now. 
Witchcraft  reljus  there,  and  raises  to  renown 
Macbeth  and  Simon  Magus  of  the  town, 
Fletcher  's  despis'd,  your  Jonson  's  ont  of  fitshtofv 
And  wit  the  only  drug  in  ail  the  nation. 
In  this  low  ebb  our  wares  to  you  are  shown; 
By  you  those  staple  authors^  worth  is  known: 
For  wit  *s  a  manufacture  of  your  own. 
When  you,  who  only  can,  their  scenes  have  prsis'd. 
We  '11  boldly  back,  and  say,  the  price  is  rai&'d. 
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EPILOGUE, 
SrOKEN  AT  OXFORD,  lY  MRS.  MARSHALL 

Off  has  our  poet  wish'd,  this  happy  seat 
Might  prove  his  fading  Muse's  last  retreat : 
I  wonder'd  at  his  wish,  but  now  I  find 
He  sought  for.quiet,  and  contient  oC  mind ; 
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Wliich  noiscful  iown^  an4  conrta  can  never  know, 
Ami  only  in  the  shadtN,  like  laurels,  grow. 
Youth,  ere  it  sees  the  world,  here  studieit  rest, 
And  age  retiirninci:  thence  omcludes  it  host. 
What  wonder  if  we  court  that  happinc«»s 
Yr-arly  to  share,  wh"«ch  hourly  you  ixxs^-jw, 
Toachiuj?  ev'n  you,  while  the  vext  world  we  show, 
Your  }R*acc  to  value  in^re,  and  better  know  ? 
Tis  all  we  cnn  return  for  favours  paxt. 
Whose  holy  memory  shall  ever  last, 
For  patrona^  from  liim  whose  care  presides 
0\>r  every  noble  art,  and  every  sciem^e  j^uides : 
Bathur>t,  a  name  the  leamM  with  reverence  know, 
And  scarcely  more  to  his  omi  Virgil  owe; 
Wliose  ajrc  enjoys  but  what  his  youth  deserv'd. 
To  rule  th(»se  Muses  whom  befbn'  he  servM. 
His  learnin<r}  and  untaintcni  manners  too, 
We  find,  Athenians,  are  deriv'd  to  you : 
Sueh  ancient  hospitality  there  rests 
In  yours,  as  dwelt  in  the  first  (ireeian  breasts. 
Whose  kindness  was  religion  to  their  guests. 
Such  modesty  did  to  our  sex  apiiear, 
As,  had  there  been  no  laws,  we  need  not  fear. 
Since  each  of  you  was  our  protector  here. 
Converse  sd  chaste,  and  so  strict  virtue  shone. 
As  might  Apollo  with  the  Muses  own. 
Till  our  return,  wc  must  des]>air  to  find 
Judges  so  just,  so  knowing,  and  so  kind. 


PROLOGL'B 

TO  THE  UNrV'ERSITV  OP  OXFORD. 

DrscoRD,  and  plots,  which  have  undone  our  age. 
With  the  same  ruin  have  overwhelmed  the  stage. 
Our  hou<e  has  sufi*er'd  in  the  common  woe. 
We  have  been  troubled  with  Scotch  robels  too. 
Our  brethren  arc  f;-om  Thames  to  Tweed  departed, 
And  of  our  sisters,  all  the  kinder-hearted, 
To  F>linbur2:h  K<>nc,  or  coach*d,  or  carted. 
With  honuy  bluecap  there  they  act  all  night, 
For  Strotch    half-crown,  in   English  tlirec-pence 

hight 
One  nymph,  to  whom  fat  sir  John  FalstafTs  lean, 
There  with  her  single  person  fills  the  scene. 
Another,  with  long  use  and  age  dway'd, 
DivM  here  old  woman,  and  rose  there  a  maid. 
Our  trusty  door-keepers  of  former  time 
There  strut  and  swagger  in  heroic  rhyme. 
Tack  hut  a  copper-lace  to  drugget  suit, 
And  there  *s  a  hero  made  without  dispute : 
And  that,  which  wxs  a  capon^s  tail  before, 
ficcome««  a  plume  for  Indian  empeTX)r. 
But  all  his  subjei'ts,  to  express  the  care 
Of  imitation,  go,  like  Indians,  bare: 
Lac'd  linen  there  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  ; 
It  might  perhaps  a  new  rebellion  bring: 
The  Scot,  who  wore  it,  would  be  chosen  king. 
But  why  should  I  these  renegades  describe. 
When  vou  yourselves  have  seen  a  lewder  tribe? 
Teaiue  has  lieen  here,  and,  to  this  learned  pit, 
"^Ith  Irish  action  Klnn<lcr*d  English  wit : 
You  have  beheld  su(*h  buriiarous  Macs  appear, 
As  merited  a  second  massacre : 
Such  as.  like  (^ain,  were  branded  with  d'sgra'^e. 
And  had  their  countiy  stamped  upon  their  facet 


Wlien  strfjllers  durrt  premme  to  pick  your  purse^ 
We  humbly  thought  oi»r  hrf>ken  troop  not  worse. 
Htiw  ill  soeVr  our  a<'tion  may  deserve, 
Oxford  's  a  place  where  \\'it  can  never  starve. 
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PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  UNlVERSmr  OP  OXPORB. 

Trocgh  actors  cannot  much  of  learning  boast. 

Of  all  who  want  it,  we  admire  it  most: 

We  love  the  })raises  of  a  leame<l  pit. 

As  wc  remotely  are  ally'd  to  Wit. 

\^'e  speak  our  jKK'b.'  w  it ;  and  trade  in  ore. 

Like  thrtsc,  who  touch  upon  the  golden  shore; 

Betwixt  our  judges  can  distinction  make. 

Discern  how  much,  and  why,  oiir  poems  take: 

Maik  if  the  fools,  or  men  of  sense,  rejoice; 

Whether  th*  applause  be  only  sound  or  voice. 

When  <iur  fop  gallants,  or  our  city  folly. 

Clap  over-loud,  it  makes  us  melancholy : 

We  doubt  that  scene  which  does  their  wonder  niiaey 

And,  for  their  ignorance,  contemn  their  praise. 

Judge  then,  if  we  who  act,  and  they  who  write, 

Should  not  b  •  proud  of  giving  you  delight. 

London  likr-s  grossly ;  but  this  nic<'r  pit 

Examines,  fathoms  all  the  depths  of  wit; 

The  ready  finger  lays  on  every  blot ;  [not. 

Knows  what  should  justly  please,  and  what  should 

Nature  herself  lies  open  to  your  view ; 

You  ju«lge  by  her,  what  draught  of  her  is  true. 

Where  outlines  false,  and  colours  seem  too  faint, 

Wnerc  bunglers  daub,  ami  where  true  poets  paint. 

But,  by  the  sacre*!  genius  of  this  place. 

By  every  Muse,  by  each  domestic  grace. 

Be  kinfl  to  Wit,  which  but  end<?avour8  well. 

And,  where  you  judgi*,  presumes  not  to  excel. 

Our  poets  hither  for  adoptifjn  come, 

i\s  nations  sued  to  be  made  free  of  Rome : 

Not  in  the  suffragating  tribes  to  stand, 

But  in  your  utmost,  last,  pTX)vincial  band. 

If  his  ambition  may  those  hopes  pursue. 

Who  with  H'ligion  loves  your  arts  and  you, 

Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  shall  be. 

Than  his  own  mother  university. 

Thebes  did  his  green,  unknowing,  youth  engagej 

He  chooses  Athens  in  his  riper  age. 
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EPILOOUB 

TO  COVSTANTISI  THE  GREAT. 

[by  MR.  M.  LEE,  1683.] 

Otr  hero's  happy  in  the  play  's  conclusion  ; 
The  holy  rogue  at  last  has  met  ccMifusiou: 
Though  Arius  all  along  a])poarM  a  saint. 
The  last  act  show'd  him  a  true  Protestant. 
Eus<!bius  (for  you  know  I  read  Greek  authors) 
Reports,  that,  after  all  these  plots  and  slaughter^ 
The  court  of  0)n8tautine  was  full  of  glory, 
An<l  every  Trimmer  tum*d  addressing  Tory. 
They  follow*d  him  in  herds  as  they  were  mad : 
When  Clause  was  king^  then  all  the  world  WM  cM» 
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Whigs  kept  the  places  they  possest  before, 
And  mout  were  in  a  way  of  getting  more ; 
Which  was  as  much  as  saying,  gentlemen. 
Here's  power  and  money  to  be  rogues  again. 
Indeed,  there  were  a  sort  of  peaking  tools, 
(Some  call  them  modest,  but  I  call  them  fools) 
Men  much  more  loyal,  though  not  half  so  loud ; 
But  these  poor  devils  were  cast  behind  the  crowd. 
For  bold  knaves  thrive  without  one  grain  of  sense, 
But  good  men  starve  for  want  of  impudence. 
Besides  all  these,  there  were  a  sort  of  wights, 
I  think  my  author  calls  them  Teckelites, 
Such  hearty  rogues  against  the  king  and  laws. 
They  favoured  ev*n  a  foreign  rebel's  cause. 
When  their  own  damn'd  design  was  quash'd  and  aw*d, 
At  least,  they  gave  it  their  good  word  abroad. 
As  many  a  man,  who,  for  a  quiet  life. 
Breeds  out  his  bastard,  not  to  nose  his  wife ; 
Thus  o'er  their  darling  plot  these  Trimmers  cry  ; 
And  though  they  cannot  keep  it  in  their  eye, 
They  bind  it  *prcntice  to  count  Teckcl^y. 
They  believe  not  the  last  plot ;  may  I  be  curtt, 
If  I  believe  they  e'er  believ'd  the  first. 
No  wonder  their  own  plot  no  plot  they  think ; 
The  iQan,  that  makes  it,  never  smells  the  stink. 
And  now  it  comes  into  my  head.  Til  tell 
Why  these  damn'd  Trimmers  lov'd  the  Turks  so  well. 
Th'  original  Trimmer,  though  a  friend  to  no  man, 
Yet  in  his  heart  ador'd  a  pretty  woman ; 
He  knew  that  Mahomet  laid  up  for  ever 
Kind  black-ey'd  rogues,  for  every  true  believer ; 
And,  which  was  more  than  mortal  man  e*er  tasted, 
One   pleasure  that  for  threescore  twelvemonths 

lasted: 
To  turn  for  this,  may  surely  be  forgiven : 
Who'd  not  be  circumcis'd  for  such  a  Heaven  ? 
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PROLOGUE 


TO  THE  DISAPPOINTMEKr  ;    OR,  THE  MOTHEE  TV  FAIHIOM. 

[by  MR.  SOUTHERNE,    1684.] 

SPOEEN  BY  MR.  BETTERTOK. 

How  comes  it,  gentlemen,  that  now  a-days. 

When  all  of  you  so  shrewdly  judge  of  plays. 

Our  poets  tax  you  still  with  want  of  sense  ? 

All  prologues  treat  you  at  your  own  expense. 

Sharp  citizens  a  wiser  way  can  go  5 

They  make  you  fools,  but  never  call  you  so. 

They,  in  good-manners,  seldom  make  a  slip. 

But  treat  a  common  whore  with  ladyship : 

But  here  each  saucy  wit  at  random  writes. 

And  uses  ladies  as  he  u>es  knights. 

Our  author,  young  and  grateful  in  his  nature. 

Vows,  that  from  him  no  nymph  deserves  a  satire : 

Nor  will  he  ever  draw — I  mean  his  rhyme — 

Against  the  sweet  partaker  of  his  crime. 

Nor  is  he  yet  so  bold  an  undertaker. 

To  call  men  fools ;  'tis  railing  at  their  Maker. 

Besides,  he  fears  to  split  ui)on  that  shelf; 

He  's  young  enough  to  be  a  fop  himself: 

And,  if  his  praise  can  bring  you  all  a-bed. 

He  sweare  such  hopeful  youth  no  nation  ever  bred. 

Your  nurses,  we  presume,  in  such  a  case. 
Your  father  chose,  because  he  Uk'd  the  face; 
And,  often,  they  suppl^'d  yonr  molXvec'u  i^!^^ 


The  dry  nurse  was  3rmir  mother's  ancient  maA, 
Who  knew  some  former  slip  she  ne'er  betray'd. 
Betwixt  them  both,  for  milk  and  sugar-candy. 
Your  sucking-bottles  were  well  stor'd  with  brandy. 
VfHir  father,  to  initiate  yoar  disoonne. 
Meant  to  have  taught  you  6rst  to  swear  and  cmie^ 
But  was  prevented  by  each  careful  nnrse : 
For,  leaving  dad  and  mam,  as  names  too  comnw^ 
They  taught  you  certain  parts  of  man  and 
I  pass  your  schools ;  for  there  when  first  yoo 
You  would  be  sure  to  learn  the  Latin  name. 
In  colleges  you  scom'd  the  art  of  thinking. 
But  Icam'd  all  moods  and  fiigures  of  good 
Thence  come  to  town,  you  practise  play,  to  know 
TTie  virtues  of  the  high  dice,  and  the  low. 
Each  thinks  himself  a  sharper  most  profound: 
He  cheats  by  pence ;  is  cheated  by  the  pound. 
With  these  perfections,  and  what  else  he  gleans, 
The  spark  sets  up  for  love  behind  oar  scenes; 
Hot  in  pursuit  of  princesses  and  queens. 
Tliere,  if  they  know  their  man,  with  cunning  cairiag^ 
Twenty  to  one  but  it  concludes  in  marriage. 
He  hires  some  homely  room,  love's  ihiits  to  gatfaff, 
And,  garret-high,  rebels  against  his  father: 

But  he  once  dead 

Brings  her  in  triumph,  with  her  portion,  down, 
A  toilet,  dressing-box,  and  half  a  crown. 
Some  marry  first,  and  then  they  fall  to  suiwiag, 
Which  is,  refining  marriage  into  whcaing. 
Our  women  batten  widl  on  their  good-nature ; 
All  they  can  rap  and  rend  for  the  dear  creatore. 
But  while  abroad  so  liberal  the  dolt  is. 
Poor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is. 
Last,  some  there  are,  who  take  their  first  degrees 
Of  lewdness  in  our  middle  galleries. 
The  doughty  bullies  enter  bloody  drunk. 
Invade  and  grubble  one  another's  punk : 
They  caterwaul,  and  make  a  dismal  rout. 
Call  sons  of  whores,  and  strike,  but  ne'er  lug  wit : 
Thus  while  for  paltry  punk  they  roar  and  stickle, 
They  make  it  bawdier  than  a  conventicle. 


XXIX. 

PROIA)GUB 


TO  THE  KIKC  AND  QUEEM  ',  UPON  THE  UVIOlf  OF 
TWO  COMPANIES  IM  1686. 


Since  faction  ebbs,  and  rogues  grow  oat  of  faslte 
Their  penny-scribes  take  care  t'  inform  the  natioai 
How  well  men  thrive  in  this  or  that  plantatioa: 

How  Pensylvania's  air  agrees  with  Quaken, 

And  Carolina's  with  Associators : 

Both  ev'n  too  good  for  madmen  and  for  traitors 

Truth  is,  our  land  with  sahsts  is  so  nm  o'er. 

And  every  age  produces  such  a  store. 

That  now  there's  need  of  two  New  Englands  vaan, 

^^liat's  this,  you'll  say,  to  us  and  our  vocatkn? 
Only  thus  much,  tlia^  we  have  left  our  station. 
And  made  this  theatre  our  new  plantation. 

The  factious  natives  never  could  agree ; 
But  aiming,  as  they  calPd  it,  to  be  free, 
Hiose  play-house  Whigs  set  up  for  property. 

\        ^  hX^<^^s^QUA%Q£  their  thestre,  168dL 
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ay,  they  no  obedience  paid  of  late ; 
uld  new  fears  and  jealousies  create ; 
•sy-turvy  they  bad  tumM  the  state. 

cnsc,  without  the  talent  of  foretelling, 
guess  'twould  end  in  downright  knocks  and 
quelling  : 
dom  comes  there  better  of  rebelling. 

men  will,  needlessly,  their  freedom  barter 
rless  power,  sometimes  they  catch  a  Tartar; 
's  a  damn'd  word  that  rhymes  to  this,  call'd 
charter. 

nee  the  victory  with  us  remains, 

all  be  caird  to  twelve  in  all  our  gains ; 

11  not  think  us  saucy  for  our  pains. 

;n  shall  have  good  old  plays  to  delight  them: 
m,  fair  ladies  and  gallants,  that  slight  them, 
treat  with  good  new  plays;  if  our  new  wits 
can  write  them. 

:ake  no  blundering  verse,  no  fustian  tumor, 
jbling  love,  from  this  or  that  presumer; 
1  fat  fool  shamm'd  on  the  stage  for  humour. 

ith,  some  of  them  such  vile  stuff  have  made, 
e  but  fools  or  fairies  ever  play*d; 
ras,  as  shopmen  say,  to  force  a  trade. 

i  given  you  tragedies,  all  sense  defying, 
iging  men,  in  woful  metre  dying ; 
is  when  heavy  lubbers  will  be  flying. 

se  disasters  we  well  hope  to  weather ; 
ing  you  none  of  our  old  lumber  hither: 
H)ets  and  Whig  sheriffs  may  hang  together. 


XXX. 

EPILOGUE 
ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION. 

linisters,  when  first  they  get  in  place, 
lave  a  care  to  please  ;  and  that's  our  case : 
laws  for  public  welfare  we  design, 
,  the  power  supreme,  will  please  to  join : 
are  a  sort  of  prattlers  in  the  pit, 
ither  have,  or  who  pretend  to  wit : 
noisy  sirs  so  loud  their  parts  rehearse, 
•ft  the  play  is  silenc'd  by  the  fi&rce. 
ch  be  dumb,  this  penalty  to  shun, 
0  be  thought  my  lady's  eldest  son. 
ay :  methinks  some  vizard  mask  I  see, 
it  her  lure  from  the  mid  gallery : 
her  all  the  fluttering  sparks  are  rangM ; 
>ise  continues  tliough  the  scene  is  changed : 
rowling,  sputtering,  wauling,  such  a  clutter, 
it  like  puss  defendant  in  a  gutter : 
JVC,  no  doubt ;  but  ere  two  days  are  o'er  ye, 
irgcon  will  be  told  a  woful  story. 
;ard  mask  her  naked  face  expose, 
n  of  being  thought  to  want  a  nose : 
or  your  lacqueys,  and  your  train  beside, 
ate'er  name  or  title  dignify'd, 
oar  so  loud,  you'd  think  behind  the  stairs 
)ove,  and  all  the  brotherhood  of  bears  : 
re  grown  a  nuisance,  beyond  all  disasters; 
}  none  so  great  but  their  unpaying  masters, 
g  you,  sirs,  to  beg  your  men,  that  they 
please  to  give  you  leave  to  hear  the  play. 


Next  in  the  play-house  spare  your  precious  lives; 
Think,  like  good  Christians,  on  your  beams  and 

wives: 
Think  on  your  sonls ;  but  by  your  lugging  forth. 
It  seems  you  know  how  little  they  are  worth. 
If  none  of  these  will  move  the  warlike  mind. 
Think  on  the  helpless  whore  you  leave  behinA. 
We  beg  you,  last,  our  scene-room  to  forbear, 
And  leave  our  goods  and  chattels  to  our  care. 
Alas !  our  women  are  but  washy  toys. 
And  wholly  taken  up  in  stage  employs : 
Poor  willing  tits  they  are :  but  yet  I  doubt 
Thb  double  duty  soon  will  wear  them  out. 
Then  you  are  watch'd  besides  with  jealous  care ; 
What  if  my  lady's  page  should  find  you  there  ? 
My  lady  knows  t'  a  tittle  what  there's  in  ye ; 
No  passing  your  gilt  shilling  for  a  guinea. 
Thus,  gentlemen,  we  have  summ'd  up  in  short 
Our  grievances,  from  country,  town,  and  court : 
\lliich  humbly  we  submit  to  your  good  pleasure ; 
But  first  vote  money,  then  redress  at  leisure. 


XXXI. 

PROLOGUE 
TU  THB  raiNCESS  OP  CLBVZS. 

[by  me.  k.  lee,  1689.] 

Ladies  !  (I  hope  there's  none  behind  to  hear) 

I  long  to  whisper  something  in  your  car : 

A  secret,  which  does  much  my  mind  perplex : 

There's  treason  in  the  play  against  our  sex: 

A  man  that 's  false  to  love,  that  vows  and  cheats. 

And  kisses  every  living  thing  he  meet<<. 

A  rogue  in  mode,  I  dare  nut  speak  too  broad. 

One  that  does  something  to  the  very  bawd. 

Out  on  him,  traitor,  for  a  filthy  beast ; 

Nay,  and  he's  like  the  pack  of  all  the  rest. 

None  of  them  stick  at  mark ;  they  all  deceive. 

Some  Jew  has  chang'd  the  text,  I  half  believe. 

There  Adam  cozen'd  our  poor  grandame  Eve. 

To  hide  their  faults,  they  rap  out  oaths,  and 

tear: 
Now,  though  we  lie,  we  're  too  well-bred  to  swear. 
So  we  compound  for  half  the  sin  we  owe, 
But  men  are  dipt  for  soul  and  body  too ; 
And,  when  found  out,  excuse  themselves,  pox  cant 

them. 
With  Latin  stuff,  "  Perjuria  ridet  amantdro." 
I'm  not  book-lea  mM,  to  know  that  word  in  rogne. 
But  1  suspect  tis  Latin  for  a  rogue. 
I'm  sure,  I  never  heard  that  scritch-owl  hollow'd 
In  my  poor  ears,  but  separation  follow'd. 
How  can  such  peijur'd  villains  e'er  be  saved  ? 
Achitophcl  's  not  half  so  false  to  David. 
With  vows  and  soft  expressions  to  allure, 
They  stand,  like  foremen  of  a  shop,  demure: 
N6  sooner  out  of  sight,  but  they  are  gadding, 
And  for  the  next  new  face  ride  out  a-padding. 
Yet,  by  their  favour,  when  they  have  been  kiss- 
ing, 
We  can  perceive  the  ready  money  missing. 
Well  I  we  may  rail ;  but  *tis  as  good  ev'n  wink ;   * 
Something  we  find,  and  something  they  will  sink. 
But  since  they  're  at  renouncing,  'tis  oar  parts, 
To  trump  their  diamonds,  as  they  trump  out 
bearif* 
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XXXII. 

EPILOGUE  TO  THE  SAME. 

A  QUALM  of  conscience  brings  mc  back  again, 
To  make  amends  to  you  bespatter'd  men. 
We  women  love  like  cats,  that  hide  their  joys. 
By  growling^,  squalling,  and  a  hideous  noise. 
I  rail'd  at  wild  j'oung  sparks ;  but,  without  lyini;, 
Never  was  man  worse  thought  on  for  higfa-flyinjf. 
The  prodigal  of  love  gives  each  her  part, 
And  squandering  shows,  at  least,  a  noble  heart. 
I've  heard  of  men,  who,  in  some  lewd  lampoon. 
Have  hir'd  a  friend,  to  make  their  valour  known. 
That  accusation  straight  this  question  brings; 
What  is  the  man  that  does  such  naughty  things? 
The  spaniel  lover,  like  a  sneaking  fop, 
Lies  at  our  feet :  he's  iscarce  woith  taking  up. 
Tis  true,  such  heroes  in  a  play  go  for  5 
But  chamber-practice  is  not  like  the  bar. 
When  men  such  vile,  such  faint,  pt?titions  make, 
We  fear  to  give,  because  they  fear  to  take; 
Since  modesty's  the  virtue  of  our  kind. 
Pray  let  it  be  to  our  own  sex  confm'd. 
When  men  usurp  it  from  the  fnfiale  nation, 
Tis  but  a  work  of  supererogation — 
We  sliowM  a  princess  in  the  play,  'tis  true, 
WI10  gave  her  Oesar  more  than  all  his  due ; 
Told  her  own  faults :  but  I  should  much  abhor 
To  choose  a  husband  for  my  confessor. 
You  see  what  fate  foIiowM  the  saint-like  fool. 
For  telling  tales  from  out  the  nuptial  school. 

Our  play  a  merry  cometly  had  prov*d. 
Had  she  confess'd  so  much  to  him  she  lov*d. 
1  run  presbyterian  wives  the  means  would  try  j 
But  damn'd  confessing  is  fiat  popery. 


XXXIII. 


PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  WIDOW  RANTER. 
[by  MRS.  BEUN,  1690.] 

Heaven  save  you,  gallants,  and  this  hopeful  age; 
Ye  Ve  welcome  to  the  downfall  of  the  stage: 
The  fools  have  lab.;ur'd  long  in  tlicir  vocation ; 
And  vice,  the  maaufacture  of  the  nation, 
0'erst(j(!ks  the  town  so  much,  and  thrives  so  well, 
That  fr>ps  and  knaves  grow  drugs,  and  will  not  sell. 
In  vain  our  wares  on  theatres  are  shown, 
WT)on  each  has  a  plantation  of  his  own. 
His  cause  ne'er  fails ;  fi)r  whatsoe'er  he  spends, 
There  *s  still  (^xl's  plenty  for  himself  and  friends. 
Should  nun  be  rated  by  poetic  rules, 
.Tii>rd  !  what  a  poll  would  there  be  rais'd  from  fools ! 
Mean  time  p<x)r  wit  proh  bitcd  must  lie. 
As  if 'twere  made  some  French  commodity. 
F(X)ls  you  will  have,  and  rais  d  at  vast  expense ; 
And  yet,  as  soon  as  seen,  they  give  offence. 
Time  was,  when  none  would  cry, "  That  oaf  was  me  ;** 
But  now  you  strive  alwut  your  pr(lii;ree. 
Bauble  and  cap  no  sooner  are  thrown  down, 
But  there's  a  muss  of*  more  than  half  the  town. 
Each  one  will  challentre  a  child's  part  at  least; 
A  sign  the  family  is  w»*ll  increasj'd. 
Of  foreign  cattle  thenrs  no  lon|2:«T  need, 
Whca  we're  supply 'd  su  fas^t  ^VlU  VAv^\\«\i\it«ej^. 


Well !  flourish,  countrymen,  drink,  swear,  and  mr; 
F^t  every  firee-bom  subject  keep  his  whorpy 
And,  wandering  in  the  wilderness  about. 
At  end  of  forty  years  not  wear  her  out. 
But  wh(*n  3'ou  see  these  pictures,  let  none  dare 
To  own  beyond  a  limb  or  single  share: 
For  where  the  punk  is  common,  he  *s  a  sot. 
Who  needs  will  fatlier  what  the  parish  got. 


XXXIV. 

PROLOG UB 

TO  ARriKAGCS  AND  PHILICIA  KEVITED. 

[by  LODOWICK  CARLELL,  ESQ.] 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  HART. 

Wrm  sickly  actors  and  an  old  house  too^ 
WeVe  matcird  with  glorious  theatres  and  w-, 
And  with  our  alehouse  scenes,  and  clothes  bare «oi% 
C^n  neither  raise  old  plays,  nor  new  adorn. 
If  all  these  ills  could  not  undo  us  quite, 
A  brisk  French  tiuop  is  grown  your  dear  delight ; 
Who  with  broad  bloody  bills  call  you  each  day, 
To  laugh  and  break  your  buttons  at  their  play ; 
Or  see  some  serious  piece,  which  we  presume 
Is  fallen  from  some  incomparable  plume ; 
And  therefore,  messieurs,  if  you'll  do  us  grace, 
Send  lacquies  eariy  to  preserve  your  place. 
We  dare  not  on  your  privilege  intrench. 
Or  ask  you  why  yc  like  them  ?  they  are  French. 
Therefore  some  go  with  courtesy  exceeding. 
Neither  to  hear  nor  see,  but  show  their  bretdiog: 
F<ach  lady  striving  to  out-laugh  the  rest ; 
To  make  it  seem  they  undcnstood  the  je^t. 
Their  countrj'men  come  in,  and  nothing  pay. 
To  teach  us  F.nglish  where  to  elap  the  play : 
Civil,  egad!  our  hospitable  land 
Bears  all  the  charge,  for  them  to  understand: 
Mean  time  we  lauguish,  and  neglecttd  lie. 
Like  wives,  while  you  keep  Ix'ttcr  c^)mpany ; 
And  wish  for  your  own  sakes,  without  a  satire, 
You  'ad  less  good  breeding,  or  had  move  good-natore. 


xxx^^ 

PROLOGUE  TO  THE  PROPHETESf. 

fiV  BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCUER. 
REVIVED  BY  MR.  DRVDEN. SPOKEN  BY  MR.  BETTZtTOV. 

What  Nostradame,  with  all  his  art,  can  guess 
The  fate  of  our  approaching  Prophetess? 
A  play,  which,  like  a  perspective  set  right. 
Presents  our  vast  expenses  close  to  sight ; 
But  tuni  tlie  tube,  and  there  we  sadly  riew 
Our  distant  gains ;  and  those  uncertain  too: 
A  sweeping  tax,  which  on  ourselves  v^e  raiiie. 
And  all,  like  you,  in  h(>{>es  of  better  days. 
When  will  our  losses  warn  us  to  be  wise? 
(!)ur  wealth  decr(>ascs,  and  our  charges  rise. 
Money,  the  swet^t  alluivr  of  our  hopes, 
Kbbs  out  in  oceans,  and  comes  in  by  drops. 
We  raise  new  object*;  to  provoke  delight ; 
Hut  you  grow  sated,  ere  the  second  sight. 
I'alse  men,  ev'n  so  you  serve  your  mistresses: 
^'V\\Q.^  rltK:  three  stories  in  the  towering  dress; 
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after  an,  jou  lo?e  not  long  enough 
ay  the  rigging,  ere  you  leave  them  off. 
r  content  with  what  you  had  before, 
:rue  to  change,  and  Englishmen  all  o*er. 
honour  calte  you  hence ;  and  all  your  care 
provide  the  horrid  pomp  of  war. 
umc  and  scarf,  jaclL-boots,  and  Bilboa  blade, 
silver  goes,  that  should  support  our  trade, 
lukind  heroes,  leave  our  stage  to  mourn ; 
*ich  from  vanquish*d  rel)els  yuu  return; 
the  fat  spoils  of  Teague  in  triumph  draw, 
irkin-buttcr,  and  his  usquebaugh, 
onquerors  of  your  male  and  female  foes ; 
without  htiarUi,  and  women  without  hose, 
bring  his  love  a  Bogland  captive  home ; 
proper  pages  will  long  trains  become ; 
copper  collars,  and  with  brawny  back*, 
>  to  put  down  the  fashion  of  our  blacks, 
shall  the  pious  Muses  pay  their  vows. 
Furnish  all  their  laurels  for  your  brows; 
*  tuneful  voice  shall  raise  for  your  delights : 
^nt  not  poets  fit  to  sing  your  flights. 
roUf  bright  beauties,  for  whose  only  sake 
}  doughty  knight«  such  danjgers  imdertake, 
)  they  with  happy  gales  are  gone  away, 
your  propitious  presence  grace  our  play ; 
vith  a  sigh  their  empty  seats  survey : 
think,  on  that  bare  bench  my  servant  sat; 
him  ogle  still,  and  hear  him  chat; 
g  facetious  bargains,  and  propounding 
witty  recreation,  call'd  dum-founding. 
loss  with  patience  we  will  try  to  bear  ; 
tvQuld  do  more,  to  see  you  often  here : 
our  flead  stage,  revivM  by  your  fair  eyes, 
r  9.  female  regency  may  rise. 


XXKVI. 

PBOLOGUE  TO  THE  MISTAKES. 

Enter  Mr,  Bright. 

.EMEv,  we  must  beg  your  pardon ;  bere*s  no 
^e  to  be  had  to  day ;  our  new  play  is  like  to 
on  without  a  frontispiece ;  as  bald  as  one  of 
oung  beaux,  without  your  periwig.  I  left  our 
:  poet  sniveling  and  sobbing  behind  the  scenes, 
arsing  somebody  that  has  deceived  him. 

Enier  Mr.  Bowbn. 

d  your  prating  to  the  audience :  here's  ho- 
Ir.  Williams,  just  come  in,  half  meUow,  from 
ose  Tavern.  He  swears  he  is  inspired  with 
,  and  will  come  on,  and  that  extempore  too, 
with  a  prologue  of  his  own,  or  something 
ie :  O  here  he  comes  to  his  trial,  at  all  ad- 
-es ;  for  my  part,  I  wish  him  a  good  dcliver- 
[Exeunt  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Bowen. 

Enter  Mr.  Williams. 

e  ye  sirs,  save  ye  !  I  am  in  a  hopeful  way. 
Id  speak  something,  in  rhyme,  bow,  for  the 

play: 
le  deuce  take  me,  if  I  know  what  to  say. 
ok  to  my  friend  the  author,  that  I  can  tell  ye, 
J  last  drop  of  claret  in  my  belly. 
Vm  sure  'tis  rhyme — that  needs  no  granting: 
f  my  verses'  feet  stumble— -you  sec  my  own 

arc  wanting. 

L  viii. 


Our  youBg  poet  has  brought  a  piece  of  work. 
In  which,  tlkxigh  much  of  art  there  does  not  link. 
It  may  hold  out  three  days— and  that 's  as  long  mm 
,   Corke.  [not) 

But,  for  this  play — (which  till  I  have  dooe,  we  show 
What  may  be  it<  fbrtune — by  the  Lord— ^T  knew  not. 
This  I  dare  swear,  no  malice  here  is  writ : 
*Tis  innocent  of  all  things— ev*n  of  wit 
He's  no  high-flyer — he  makes  bo  sky-rocketa. 
His  squibs  are  only  level'd  at  your  pockets. 
And  if  his  crackers  light  among  your  pelf, 
Vou  are  blown  up ;  if  not,  then  he 's  blown  up  him- 
self. [ter*d  madness : 
By  this  time,  Vm  sonnething  recovered  of  my  ^us* 
And  now,  a  word  or  two  in  sober  sadness. 
Ours  li  a  common  play ;  and  you  pay  down 
A  common  harlofs  price— just  half  a  crown. 
You'll  say,  I  play  the  pimp,  on  my  frtend^s  score ; 
But,  since  ^tis  for  a  friend,  your  gibes  give  o*er. 
For  many  a  mother  has  done  that  before,  [il^  . 
**  How's  this,"  you  cry  ?  "  an  actor  write  ?" — we  know 
But  Shakspeare  was  an  actor,  and  a  poet. 
Has  nut  great  Jonson's  learning  often  foil'd  ? 
But  Shakspeare's  greater  genius  still  prevfil'd. 
Have  iKyt  some  writing  actors  in  this  age 
Dcserv'd  and  found  success  upon  the  stage  ? 
To  tell  the  truth,  when  our  old  wits  are  tir'd. 
Not  one  of  ns  but  means  to  be  inspir'd. 
Let  your  kind  presence  grace  our  homely  cheer  ; 
Peace  and  the  butt  is  all  our  business  here : 
So  much  for  that; — and  the  Devil  take  small  beer.' 
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EPILOGUE  TO  HENRY  THE  SECOND. 
[by  MRS.  MOUNTPOaT,  1693.] 

SrOKEN    BY    MK8.  HKACEGIRDLE. 

Thus  yon  the  sad  catastrophe  have  seen, 
Occasion'd  by  a  mistress  and  a  queen. 
Queen  Eleanor  the  proud  was  French,  they  say; 
But  English  manuftbcture  got  the  day. 
Jane  ClifTord  was  her  name,  as  books  aver : 
Fair  Rosamond  was  but  her  nom  de  guerre. 
Now  ten  me,  gallants,  would  you  lead  your  life 
With  such  a  mistress,  or  with  such  a  wife  ? 
If  one  must  be  your  choice,  which  d'ye  approve, 
The  curtain  lecture,  or  the  curtain  love  ? 
Would  ye  be  godly  with  perpetual  strife. 
Still  drudging  on  with  homely  Joan  your  wife: 
Or  take  your  pleasure  in  a  wicked  way. 
Like  honest  whoring  Harry  in  the  play  ? 
I  guess  your  minds:  the  mistress  would  be  taken. 
And  nauseous  matrimony  sent  a  packing. 
The  Devil  's  in  you  all ;  mankind  's  a  rogue ; 
You  love  the  bride,  but  you  detest  the  cl<^. 
After  a  year,  poor  spouse  is  left  i'  th'  lurch, 
And  you,  like  Heynes,  return  to  mother-church. 
Or,  if  the  name  of  church  comes  cross  your  mind, 
Chapels  of  ease  behind  our  scenes  you  find. 
The  playhouse  is  a  kind  of  market-place ; 
One  chaffers  for  a  vcHce,  another  for  a  face : 
Nay,  some  of  you,  I  dare  not  say  how  many, 
Would  buy  of  me  a  pcn'worth  for  your  penny. 
Ev*n  this  poor  face,  which  witli  my  fan  I  hide. 
Would  make  a  shift  my  portion  to  provide. 
With  some  imall  perquisites  I  have  beside. 
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Though  for  your  lore,  pei^pt,  I  thoufd  not  care, 
I  could  not  hate  a  man  that  btd»  me  fair. 
What  might  cnsnc,  *ti8  hard  for  me  to  telt; 
But  I  was  drcnrh'd  to  day  for  Io\'ing  ^ell, 
And  fear  tfte  pbifon  that  would  make  me  sweU. 


ixxvni. 

A  PROLOGUE. 

OALtANTs,  a  bashful  poet  bids  me  «iy, 

He  'f  come  to  lose  his  maidenhead  to  day. 

Be  not  too  fierce ;  fur  he.  '^  hut  green  o^age, 

And  ne'er,  till  now,  debauched  upon  the  stage. 

He  wants  the  suflfeHng  part  of  resolution, 

And  cumcs  with  blushes  to  his  execution. 

Ere  you  deflower  his  Muse,  he  hopes  the  pit 

Will  make  some  settlement  upon  his  wit. 

Promise  him  well,  before  the  play  begin : 

For  be  would  fain  be  cozen'd  into  sin. 

Tis  not  but  that  he  knows  you  mean  to  &il ; 

But,  if  3^ou  leitve  him  after  being  firail. 

He  '11  have,  at  least,  a  fair  pretence  to  raiil : 

To  call  you  base,  and  swear  you  us'd  him  ill. 

And  put  you  in  the  new  deserters  bill. 

Lord,  what  a  troop  of  peijur*d  men  we  see; 

Enow  to  fill  another  Mercury ! 

But  this  the  ladies  may  with  patience  brook: 

Theirs  are  not  the  first  colours  you  fbnook. 

He  would  be  loth  the  beauties  to  offend ; 

But,  if  he  should,  be  's  not  too  old  to  mend. 

He  's  a  young  plant,  in  his  first  year  of  bearing; 

But  his  friend  swears,  he  will  be  worth  the  rearing. 

His  gloss  is  still  upon  him :  though  'tis  true 

He  '•  yet  unripe,  yet  take  him  for  the  blue. 

You  think  an  apricot  half  green  is  best ; 

There's  sweet  and  sour,  and  one  side  good  at  least 

MangoK  and  limes,  whose  nourishment  is  little;, 

Though  not  for  food,  are  yrt  preserved  for  pickle. 

So  this  green  writer  may  pretend,  at  least. 

To  whet  your  stomachs  for  a  better  feast. 

He  makes  this  difference  in  the  sexes  too ; 

He  sells  to  men,  he  gives  himself  to  you. 

To  both  he  would  contribute  some  delight ; 

A  mere  poetical  hermaphrodite. 

Thus  he 's  equipp'd,  both  to  be  woo'd  and  woo ; 

With  amis  ofTemiivc  and  defensive  too; 

Tis  hard,  he  tliiuks,  if  neither  part  will  do^ 


XXXIX. 

PROLOGUE  TO  ALBUMAZAR. 

To  say  this  comedy  pleasM  long  ago. 
Is  not  enough  to  make  it  pass  you  now. 
Yet,  gentlemen,  your  ancestors  had  wit ; 
"Wben  few  men  rensiirM,  and  when  fewer  writ. 
And  Jonson,  of  thc»se  few  the  Ix^t,  ch<*e  this 
As  the  best  model  of  his  masterpiece : 
Subtle  was  got  by  our  Albumazar, 
That  Alchem-st  by  this  Astrologer  ; 
Here  he  was  finshioird,  and  we  may  suppose 
He  lik'd  the  faoliion  well,  who  wore  the  clothes. 
But  Ben  made  nobly  his  what  he  did  mould ; 
What  was  another's  lead,  becomes  his  gold : 
Like  an  unrighteous  iMmqucrw  he  nri^ios. 
Yet  nilet  that  well,  w\uGh  he  un^^itlVy  f^\f». 


But  this  our  age  sueh  autbora  does  aifisrd, 
A«  make  whole  plays,  and  yet  icarce  write  one  vorf: 
Who,  in  this  anarchy  of  wit,  rob  all. 
And  what 's  their  plnnder,  their  poeaHswn  caH : 
Who,  like  bold  padders,  tconi  by  night  te  piry, 
But  rob  by  sunthine^  in  the  face  of  day : 
Nay  scarce  the  common  ceremony  use 
Of,  "  Stand,  nr,  and  deliver  up  your  Muse  ;** 
But  knock  the  poet  down,  and,  with  a  grace^ 
Mount  Pegasus  befbre  the  owner's  fkcc. 
Faith,  if  yon  have  such  country  Toms  abroad, 
'TIS  time  for  all  true  men  to  leave  tliat  road. 
Yet  it  were  modest,  could  it  but  be  said. 
They  strip  the  living,  but  these  rob  the  dead; 
Dare  with  the  mummies  of  the  Muses  play. 
And  make  k>ve  to  them  the  Egyptian  way ; 
Or,  as  a  rhyming  author  would  have  said. 
Join  the  dead  living  to  the  living  dead. 
Such  men  in  poetry  may  claim  some  part: 
They  have  the  licence,  though  they  want  the  art; 
And  might,  where  theft  was  praii'd,  foe  lamiti 

stand, 
PocU,  not  of  the  head,  bnt  of  the  halkd. 
They  make  the  benefits  of  others  studyiofr. 
Much  like  the  meals  of  politic  Jack  Pudding, 
Whose  dirii  to  challenge  no  man  has  the  eoorap; 
Tis  all  hb  own,  when  once  be  has  spit  i'  th'  pnnidgb 
But,  gentlemen,  yon  're  all  concem'd  in  this ; 
You  are  in  fkult  for  what  they  do  amiss: 
For  they  their  thefts  still  midiscaver*d  itkk. 
And  durst  not  steal,  unless  you  please  to  winL 
Perhaps,  yon  may  award  by  your  decree, 
They  should  refund ;  but  that  can  never  be. 
For  should  ]k>u  letters  of  reprisal  seal, 
tlicse  men  write  that  which  no  mMi  else  would  sImL 


XL. 

AN  EPILOGUE. 

You  saw  our  wife  was  chaste,  yet  throughly  tiy'd; 
And,  without  doubt,  y'  arc  hugely  edify'd ; 
For,  like  our  hero,  whom  we  wow'd  to  day, 
You  think  no  woman  true,  but  in  a  play. 
l/>ve  once  did  make  a  pretty  kind  of  show : 
Esteem  and  kindneu  in  one  breast  would  grow: 
But  twas  Hesiven  knoa-s  how  many  years  aga 
Now  some  small-chat,  and  guinea  expeetatioi^ 
Gets  all  the  pretty  creatures  in  the  nation : 
In  comedy  your  little  selves  j'ou  meet ; 
Tis  Covent  Garden  drawn  in  Bridges-street. 
Smile  on  our  author  then,  if  he  has  shown 
A  jolly  nut-brown  bastard  of  your  own. 
Ah  !  bsppy  you,  with  ease  and  with  delight. 
Who  act  those  fbllies  poets  toil  to  write  1 
Tlie  sweating  Muse  does  almost  leave  the  chase  i 
y^e  puffs,  and  hardly  keeps  your  Protean  vicespsct 
I'inch  you  bat  hi  one  vice,  away  you  fly 
To  some  new  frisk  of  contrariety. 
V'>n  roll  like  snow-balls,  gathering  as  yon  ran; 
And  get  seven  devils,  when  dis)X)sscssM  of  one. 
Your  Venus  once  was  a- Platonic  queen ; 
Nothing  of  love  beside  the  face  was  seen  ; 
But  every  inch  of  her  you  now  uncase. 
And  clap  a  vizard-mask  upon  the  fmct : 
For  sins  like  these,  the  r.ealous  of  the  land. 
With  little  hair,  and  little  or  no  band. 
Declare  how  circulating  pestilences 
VI  ^\.«^\v^  «<;«r)  Vacv^Y  ^ears,  to  vmp  offences. 
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PROLOGUES  AND  EPILOGUES. 


Saturn,  ev^i  now,  UIks  doctonl  degreei ; 
He'll  do  yoar  woiic  tliis  stimmer  withodt  feet. 
Let  all  the  boxes,  Pboelms,  6iid  thy  grace. 
And,  ah,  fMreaeire  the  eighteen-peony  place ! 
Bat  for  the  pit  confbunders,  let  them  go, 
And  fiiKl  as  little  tnenSy  as  they  show: 
The  actors  thus,  and  thus  thy  poets  pray ; 
For  every  critic  sav'd,  thou  domn'st  a  play. 
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PROLOG OK 


TO  THE  HUSBAND  HIS  OWN  COCXOLO. 

LiK<  some  raw  sopbiater  that  mounts  the  pulpit. 
So  trembles  a  young  poet  at  a  full  pit  ^ 
UnnsM  to  crowds,  the  parson  quakes  for  fear. 
And  wonders  how  the  devil  he  durst  come  thane ; 
Wanting  three  talents  needful  for  the  place. 
Some  beard,  some  learning,  and  some  little  grace: 
Nor  is  the  puny  poet  void  of  care. 
For  authors,  such  as  our  new  authors  are. 
Have  not  much  learning  nor  much  wit  to  spare : 
And  as  for  grace,  to  tell  the  truth,  -Ihere  's  scarce  one 
But  has  as  little  as  the  very  parson : 
Both  say,  they  preach  and  write  for  your  instmctioD : 
But  *t  is  for  a  third  day,  and  for  induction. 
The  difference  is,  that  though  you  like  the  play, 
The  poet's  gain  is  ne*er  beyond  his  day. 
But  with  the  parson 't  is  another  case. 
He,  without  holiness,  may  rise  to  grace ; 
The  poet  has  one  disadvantage  niore^ 
That,  if  his  play  be  dull,  he  's  damn'd  all  o'er. 
Not  only  a  damnM  bloi^kbead,  but  damn'd  poor. 
But  dulness  well  becomes  the  sable  garment ; 
I  warrant  that  ne'er  spoil'd  a  priest's  preferment: 
Wit 's  not  his  business ;  and  as  wit  now  goes. 
Sirs,  't  Is  not  so  much  yours  as  you  suppose. 
For  you  like  nothing  now  but  nauseous  beaux. 
You  laugh  not,  gallants,  as  by  proof  appears. 
At  what  his  beauship  sa3rs,  but  what  he  wears  ; 
So  't  is  your  eyes  are  tickled,  not  your  ears; 
The  tailor  and  the  furrier  find  the  stuff. 
The  wit  lies  in  the  dress,  and  monstrous  muffl 
The  truth  on  't  is,  the  pa3rment  of  the  pit 
Is  like  for  like,  dipt  money  for  dipt  wit. 
You  cannot  from  our  absent  a\ithor  hope 
He  should  equip  the  stage  with  such  a  fop : 
Fools  change  in  England,  and  new  fools  arise. 
For  though  th'  immortal  spedes  never  dies. 
Yet  every  year  new  maggots  make  new  flies. 
But  where  he  lives  abroad,  he  scarce  can  find 
One  fool,  for  milligM  that  he  lea  behind. 


XUI. 

PROLOGUE  TO  THE  PILCRIM. 

ftEvrvBD  poa  OUR  author's  BENSprr,  anmo  1700. 

How  wretched  is  the  fate  of  those  who  write ! 
Brought  muzzled  to  the  stage,  for  fear  they  bite. 
Where,  like  Tom  Dove,  they  stand  the  common  foe ; 
LusrgM  by  the  critic,  baited  by  the  beau. 
Yet,  worse,  their  brother  poets  damn  the  play. 
And  roar  the  loudest,  though  they  never  pay. 
The  fops  are  proud  of  scandal,  f  mt  they  cry. 
At  every  lewd,  low  character,— lliat  '•  I. 


He,  who  writes  letters  to  himself,  would  swear    ' 
The  world  forgot  him.  If  he  was  not  there.      ^ 
What  should  a  poet  do  ?  'T  is  hard  for  one 
To  pleasure  all  the  fools  that  would  be  shown ! 
And  yet  not  two  in  ten  will  pass  the  town. 
Most  coxcombs  are  not  of  the  laughing  kind  ; 
More  goes  to  make  a  fop,  than  fops  can  findL 

Qoack  Maurus,  thouni  he  never  took  degrees 
In  either  of  our  universities ; 
Yet  to  be  shown  by  some  kind  wit  he  looks. 
Because  he  play'd  the  fool  and  writ  three  booka. 
But,  if  he  Would  be  worth  a  poet's  pen. 
He  must  b^  more  a  fool,  and  write  again  ^ 
For  all  the  former  fustian  stuff  he  wrot^ 
Was  dead-bora  doggrel,  or  is  quite  forgot : 
His  man  of  Uz,  stript  of  his  Hebrew  rd>e. 
Is  just  the  proverb,  and  as  poor  as  Job. 
One  would  have  thought  he  could  no  longer  jog; 
But  Arthur  was  a  level,  Job's  a  bog. 
There,  though  he  crept,  yet  still  he  kept  in  sight; 
But  here,  he  founders  in,  and  sinks  downright 
Had  he  prepar'd  us,  and  been  dull  by  rule, 
Tobit  had  first  been  tura'd  to  ridicule: 
But  our  bold  Briton,  without  fear  or  awe. 
Overleaps  at  once 'the  whole  Apocrypha; 
Invades  the  Psalms  with  rhymes,  and  leaves  do  room 
For  any  Vandal  Hopkins  yet  to  come. 

But  when,  if,  after  all,  this  godly  geer 
Is  not  so  sensdess  as  it  would  appear ; 
Our  mountebank  has  laid  a  deeper  train. 
His  cant,  like  merry  Andrew*s  noble  vein. 
Cat-calls  the  sects  to  draw  them  in  again. 
At  leisure  hours,  in  epic  song  he  deals. 
Writes  to  the  rumbling  of  his  coach's  wheels^ 
Prescribes  in  haste,  and  seldom  kills  by  rule^ 
But  rides  triumphant  between  stool  and  stooL 

Well,  let  him  go;  't  is  yet  too  early  day. 
To  get  himself  a  place  in  farce  or  play. 
We  knew  not  by  what  name  we  should  arraign  him. 
For  no  one  category  can  contain  him ; 
A  pedant,  canting  preacher,  and  a  quack. 
Are  load  enough  to  break  one  assV  back : 
At  last  grown  wanton,  he  presum*d  to  write, 
Traduc'd  two  kings,  their  kindness  to  requite ; 
One  made  the  doctor,  and  one  dubb'd  the  knight. 


XLUI. 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  SAM. 

Perhaps  the  parson  stretchM  a  point  too  far. 
When  with  our  theatres  he  wag*d  a  war. 
He  tells  you,  that  this  very  moral  age 
Received  the  first  infection  from  the  stage. 
But  sure,  a  banish'd  court,  with  lewdness  finugfat. 
The  seeds  of  open  vice,  returning,  bronght 
Thus  lodged  (as  vice  by  great  example  thrives) 
It  first  debaucb'd  the  daughters  and  the  wives^ 
I/mdon,  a  fruitful  soil,  yet  never  bore 
So  plentiful  a  crop  of  boms  before. 
The  poets,  who  must  live  by  courts  or  starve, 
Were  proud  so  good  a  government  to  serve ; 
And,  mixing  with  buffoons  and  pimps  profiuie, 
Tainted  the  stage,  for  some  small  snip  of  gain. 
For  they,  like  harlots,  under  bawds  profeasM, 
Took  all  th*  ungodly  pains,  and  got  the  least. 
Thus  did  the  thriving  malady  prevail, 
I  The  court  iU  head,  U)e  poets  but  thA^tiui. 
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Hie  8^  was  of  oar  native  growth,  't  is  true ; 
The  scandal  of  tlic  sin  was  wholly  new. 
Misses  they  were,  but  modestly  conceal M ; 
Whitehall  the  nake<l  Venus  first  reveal'd. 
Who  standing  as  at  Cyprus,  in  her  shrine, . 
The  strumpet  was  ador*d  with  rites  divine. 
Ere  this,  if  saints  had  any  secret  motion, 
Twas  chamber-practice  all,  and  close  devotion. 
I  pass  the  peccadillos  of  their  time ; 
Nothing  but  open  lewdness  was  a  crime. 
A  monarch*s  blood  was  venial  to  the  nation, 
Compared  with  one  foul  act  of  fornication. 
Now,  they  would  silence  us  and  shut  the  door, 
That  let  in  all  the  bare-fac'd  vice  before. 


As  for  reforming  us,  which  some  pretend. 

That  work  in  Eoj^land  is  without  an  end  : 

Well  may  w£  change,  but  we  shall  never  mend. 

Yet,  if  you  can  but  bear  the  present  stage. 

We  hope  jnuch  better  of  the  coming  age 

What  would  you  say,  if  we  shonld  first  begin 

To  stop  the  trade  of  love  behind  Uie  scene : 

Where  actresses  make  bold  with  married  men  r 

For  while  abroad  so  prodigal  the  dolt  k. 

Poor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is. 

In  short,  we  'II  grow  asi  moral  as  we  can. 

Save  here  and  there  a  woman  or  a  man : 

But  neither  you,  nor  we,  with  all  our  pams. 

Can  make  clean  work ;  there  will  be  some  remains 

While  you  have  still  your  Oats,  and  we  our  Halus. 
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